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A    VAIN    APPEAL 

On  March  6  last  there  was  distributed 
among  Americans  in  Mexico  City  a  circular 
signed  by  the  Brazilian  Minister  to  Mexico 
stating  that  he  was  instructed  by  Secretary 
Bryan  *'  to  remind  them  of  the  President's 
advice  to  Americans  to  leave  Mexico  until 
conditions  become  settled."  Thereupon  a 
meeting  of  Americans  citizens  was  held,  a 
committee  appointed,  and  a  full  statement 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  cablegram  showing 
the  terror  and  demoralization  in  Mexico  City 
and  the  impossibility  of  following  the  advice 
to  flee,  and  asking  that  the  message  be  given 
to  the  press  as  the  only  way  of  getting  the 
facts  before  friends  and  reladves.  Mr.  Bryan 
refused  to  do  this ;  but  recently  the  cable- 
gram and  later  ones  have  been  printed  in  the 
New  York  **  Herald."  The  correspn^ndence 
forms  an  instructive  corollary  to  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney's  article  on  **  The  Plight  of  Ameri- 
cans "  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Oudook. 

Our  American  fellow-citizens  in  these  ap- 
peals, among  other  things,  declared : 

Thousands  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners 
scattered  throughout  the  country  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  leave  their  all  or  to  abandon 
positions  of  trust  in  charge  of  business  or  prop- 
erty of  owners  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where.    Duty  compels  them  to  remain. 

The  Mexican  political  situation  is  more  cha- 
otic and  helpless  than  ever.  The  foreigners  of 
other  nauonalities,  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
are  now  asking  what  course  is  open  for  them  if 
conditions  are  such  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  Americans  to  leave,  and  they  look  to  Amer- 
icans for  counsel.  .  .  . 

We  are  engaged  in  lawful  and  useful  occupa- 
tions. We  respectfully  ask  from  our  Govern- 
ment effective  guaranties  of  those  rights  and 
no  more.  .  .  . 

If  the  foreigner*^  should  leave  eti  masse^  it 
would  be  to  repeat  the  late  sad  experience  of 
the  Belgians.  With  many  it  means  to  leave 
behind  the  savings  and  other  interests  of  a  life- 
time and  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe  virtually  as  charges  upon  public  or 
friends.  .  .  . 

The  great  majority  of  the  fifteen  millions  of 


Mexican  people,  unarmed  and  general^j^pa'fesive, 
are  victims  of  violent  deeds  committe4,-uncter 
the  guise  of  revolution,  and  are  praying  fbf  aij..- 
end  to  the  reign  of  disorder,  bloodshed,  rapine,.' 
and  destruction  into  which  the  Madero  revolu-' . 
tion  has  degenerated. 

The  reply  received  from  Mr.  Bryan  was  a 
brief  expression  of  sympathy,  another  reitera- 
tion of  advice  to  leave  Mexico,  and  a  state- 
ment that  Carranza  joined  in  this  advice,  but 
had  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to  protect 
life  and  property.  The  committee  of  Amer- 
icans, in  a  second  message  of  remonstrance 
and  appeal,  included  as  an  ironic  comment  on 
Carranza's  promises  the  following  list  of 
things  "  done  or  decreed  "  by  Carranza  after 
he  gained  control  of  Mexico  City  : 

The  arbitrary  taking  from  Mexicans  and  for- 
eigners of  property,  including  houses,  horses, 
automobiles,  carriages,  furniture,  money,  and 
crops ;  the  issuing  of  decrees  so  in  contraven- 
tion of  right,  fairness,  and  justice  as  to  be 
almost  incredible ;  the  deliberate,  persistent, 
and  ill<oncealed  attempt  to  starve  a  city  of 
500,000  inhabitants,  depriving  them  of  water, 
fuel,  and  transportation;  the  shipping  of  de- 
fenseless women  in  locked  cattle  cars  to  Vera 
Cruz ;  the  carrying  away  of  the  controllers  of 
electric  street  cars,  thus  paralyzing  transit;  the 
closing  of  the  courts  and  schools ;  the  holding 
of  priests  for  ransom  ;  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  three  hundred  business  men  who  had  assem- 
bled at  the  request  of  the  general  in  charge  of 
the  city;  the  persecution  of  Spaniards;  the 
suppression  of  the  mails  and  the  violation  of 
sealed  correspondence,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic; the  removal  of  public  archives  and  the 
stripping  of  public  buildings;  the  open  invita- 
tion to  riot  and  loot ;  the  sacking  of  churches 
and  desecration  of  images ;  the  killing  of  men 
and  the  outraging  of  women,  are  events  too 
recent  and  well  known  to  permit  of  their  being 
overlooked  in  forming  judgment.  The  wanton- 
ness of  such  acts  renders  it  impossible  to  accept 
the  professions  of  these  factionists  or  their 
counsels  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  for- 
eigners. 

Finally  the  committee  adds  :  *'  Mexico  is 
drifting  toward  total  destruction,  from  which 
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a  mistaken  altruism  is  f>owerles^'tb  save  it. 
The  present  struggle  does  not  r^'prcsent  the 
efforts  of  a  people  to  secure  Iju^erly  and  civil 
rights  so  much  as  a  clas^.df'pfersonal  am- 
bition and  revenge."    .•*•,'•.}'•' 

No  wonder  that.*  Secretary  Bryan  again 
found  it  inexf)edLerU'to' comply  with  a  second 
request  to  giV6,  thfe  appeals  to  American 
readers.  '-.The 'less  Americans  here  know 
how  Americans  in  Mexico  feel  and  fear,  the 
less  dis^'ti^faction  will  exist  about  the  lack 
^of*<4^'^*rid  sympathy  from  our  Government 

'i^its  citizens  in  distress. 

• 

THE    WALSH-ROCKEFBLLER 
CONTROVERSY 

Whatever  chance  there  was  that  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
would  prove  useful  in  helping  to  solve  the 
acute  industrial  questions  of  the  present 
seems  to  be  disappearing.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  heat  in  the  industrial  situation. 
What  is  needed  is  light.  Chairman  Walsh, 
of  the  Commission,  has  been  contributing 
very  little  light  and  a  great  deal  of  heat. 
The  investigations  which  he  has  conducted 
have  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  controversy 
rather  than  by  a  spirit  of  research.  His 
most  recent  achievement  has  been  to  engage 
in  a  more  or  less  personal  controversy  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  This  controversy 
has  to  do  with  the  Colorado  strike.  Mr. 
Walsh,  in  effect,  charges  that  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
contrary  to  his  own  testimony,  exerted  a 
direct  influence  in  resisting  the  demands  of 
the  strikers  and  attempted  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Colorado  by  dictating 
letters  that  were  to  go  out  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others.  He  publishes 
documents  that  he  declares  support  his  view. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  denies  the  charge  and  says 
that  the  documents,  so  far  from  supporting 
the  view,  controvert  it. 

Whether  Mr.  Walsh  is  correct  or  not  in  his 
opinions  is  of  minor  consideration.  What  is 
of  first  importance  is  the  fact  that  by  his 
course  he  is  fast  destroying  any  possibility 
that  the  (Commission  of  which  he  is  Chair- 
man will  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  was  not  created  in  order  to  be 
an  indicting  and  prosecuting  body.  There  is 
already  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  accusation 
and  controversy  in  industry.  Indeed,  the 
industrial  system  of  modern  times  has  been 
largely  a  system  of  war.  Labor  orgaiii 
zations    and    capitalistic    organizations    have 


engaged  in  struggle  after  struggle,  which  has 
involved  the  employment  of  violence  and  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Which  side  has  been 
right  and  which  wrong  in  any  particular  con- 
troversy is  not  the  chief  question  to  be  set- 
tled, but,  rather,  what  means  can  be  taken  to 
put  industry  on  a  basis  of  peace  and  co- 
operation, instead  of  on  a  basis  of  war. 
This  involves  the  gathering  and  compilation 
of  facts  in  a  spirit  of  free  and  judicial  inquir\*. 
Anything  which  injects  into  such  inquiry  the 
war  spirit  will  defeat  the  very  end  to  which 
that  inquiry  is  directed. 

In  the  belief  that  the  only  agency  to  carr>" 
on  such  an  investigation  is  the  Federal 
Government,  a  number  of  men  urged  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. If  the  personnel  of  that  Commission 
had  been  of  the  right  sort,  it  could  have 
contributed  enormously  toward  the  solution 
of  the  industrial  problem.  President  Taft^s 
appointees  to  that  Commission  were  so  un- 
satisfactory that  the  Senate  failed  to  confirm 
them.  President  Wilson  had  the  opportunity 
then  to  create  a  great  Commission.  When  the 
appointments  he  had  made  were  announced, 
however,  they  evoked  litde  enthusiasm  from 
those  who  were  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
matter.  The  course  of  the  Commission  since 
its  organization  has  been  continually  disap- 
pointing. 

If  the  next  Congress  abolishes  the  Com- 
mission, as  popular  dissatisfaction  may  lead 
it  to  do,  it  will  be  due,  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
plan  on  which  it  was  based,  but  to  the  tem- 
peramental disqualification  of  the  Chairman 
for  the  duties  to  which  he  was  called  and  his 
inability  to  see  the  great  opportunity  which 
he  has  had. 

NEW   YORK   AND 
NATIONAL   POLITICS 

New  York  is  usually  a  pivotal  State  polit- 
ically. 

P'ortunately,  to-day  the  temper  of  the  Re- 
publicans at  present  in  the  saddle  in  New 
York  is  not  representative  of  the  temper  of 
all  the  Republicans  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  is  fortunate  for  the  Republican 
party,  for  were  it  otherwise  defeat  would 
bo  a  certainty  for  the  Republicans  in  1916. 

Swept  into  power  in  the  midst  of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  Democratic 
National  Administration,  and  largely  as  a 
result  of  deep  local  disgust  with  four  years 
of  Democratic  misrule,  ihe  Republican  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  of  New  York  seem  to 
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have  faOed  to  realize  what  their  electioD 
should  have  meant — an  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate Republican  principles  and  Republican 
conceptions  of  government.  The  New  York 
Republican  argSLimztion  has  failed  in  the  test. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  list  of 
reactionary  acts  and  attempts  of  the  Legis- 
Liture.  A  few  examples  will  sufhce.  A  direct 
tax  of  519,000,000  was  voted,  $14,000,000 
of  this  to  be  borne  by  the  dty  of  New  York 
alone.  In  the  face  of  this  "  emergency  meas- 
ure "  the  vast  total  of  $64,000,000  in  appro- 
priations was  voted  for  by  this  extravagant 
Legislature.  The  noxious  Lock  wood- Ellen- 
bogen  Bill,  weakening  the  administration  of 
the  New  York  City  building  laws  and  per- 
haps paving  the  way  for  another  holocaust 
like  the  Triangle  fire,  was  passed  (to  be  killed 
b>'  the  veto  of  Mayor  Mitchel).  and  so  was 
an  amendment  weakening  the  beneficial 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  the  last 
Tammany  Legislature.  Attempts  to  emas- 
culate the  public  health  laws  and  to  legalize 
the  exploitation  of  women  workers  in  the 
canning  industry  providentially  failed,  in  the 
latter  case  only  after  protests  had  been  raised 
all  over  the  Union  against  this  bit  of  New 
York  legislation,  which  was  aptly  called  a 
**  piece  of  barbarism."  One  of  the  few 
bright  spots  in  the  record  of  this  incompetent 
Legislature  was  the  passage  of  the  Mills- Hoif 
Bill  providing  for  the  extension  of  indeter- 
minate sentences  to  certain  classes  of  prison- 
ers in  the  workhouse  and  to  all  prisoners 
committed  to  the  penitentiary. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  all  Republicans  are 
not  of  the  strijje  of  the  men  controlling  the 
Republican  machine  in  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania b  a  notable  example  of  a  State  in 
which,  in  spite  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Penrose 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  progressive 
principles  and  Republican  rule  are  apparently 
going  side  by  side. 

THB   NEm'  FRESIDBNI    OF   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

The  inauguration,  on  .\pril  Zl,  of  Dr. 
Edward  Kidder  Graham  as  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  an  event  of 
more  than  academic  interest.  Beautiful  for 
situation  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  State.  The  little 
group  of  students  which  went  out  from  it 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  evangelists  for  edu- 
cation have  changed  the  atmosphere  and 
attitude  of  the  whole  State.      Dr.   .Alderman. 


Dr.  Mclver,  and  other  members  of  that 
gallant  band  fairly  demolished  the  old  strong- 
holds of  prejudice  against  State  education. 
North  Carolina  has  alwaj-s  had  a  sturdy, 
independent,  and  aggressive  body  of  citizens. 
From  Colonial  times  taxation  was  associated 
in  their  minds  with  oppression  ;  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  persuade  the  old-time  North 
Carolinian  that  when  he  taxed  himself  for 
his  own  benefit  he  was  not  using  arlntrary 
power  for  selfish  ends. 

The  little  company  of  educational  aposdes 
made  a  campaign  which  reached  the  whole 
State.  They  spoke  in  school-houses,  in  fact 
wherever  they  could  get  an  audience,  and 
carried  home  to  the  stalwart  and  vigorous 
people  of  North  Carolina  knowledge  of  the 
great  educational  needs  of  the  State,  and 
inspired  them  to  meet  those  needs  with 
adequate  education.  Now  North  Carolina 
b  in  energ>'  and  interest  one  of  the  banner 
States;  and  from  it,  in  very  large  degree, 
started  that  great  educational  renaissance 
which  has  given  the  educational  movement 
throughout  the  South  religious  fer\'or  and 
apostolic  consecration. 

The  new  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth 
and  education.  He  was  bom  in  the  pleas- 
ant old  dty  of  Charlotte,  educated  in  the 
schoob  of  that  cit>%  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  which  he  b  now  the  head. 
In  1894  he  pursued  g^duate  studies  at  Co- 
lumbia University  ;  and  three  years  after  hb 
graduation  returned  to  hb  .Alma  Mater,  with 
which  he  has  now  been  associated  for  sixteen 
3'ears,  as  librarian,  instructor,  professor,  and 
acting  President.  He  has  won  the  great 
regard  of  the  students  and  the  confidence  of 
hb  associate  professors.  He  b  a  firm  be- 
liever in  student  self-government.  A  pt)rtrait 
of  Dr.  Graham  appears  on  another  page. 

The  exercises  in  Memorial  Hall  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Addresses  were  made  by  President  Good- 
now,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  rniversit>- ;  Dr. 
Alderman,  of  the  Universitj-  of  Virjjinia  :  and 
Professor  White,  of  Har\ard.  The  inaui»^ural 
address  was  us^orous  and  direct,  and  outlined 
the  future  poiic\'  of  President  Graham  for  the 
University.  One  inevitable  quaiity  the  State 
Universirv  must  have :  it  must  be  scn^itivelv 
alive  in  ever}*  vital  point  to  the  time,  the  necJs. 
and  the  place  of  the  |x^>ple  it  ser\-es.  The 
I'niversity  has  recently  adopted  the  motto, 
*'  Maximum  Service  to  all  People ;"  and  it 
b  rendering  that  service  in  many  wavh.      It 
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has  established  correspondence  courses  for 
those  who  cannot  leave  their  homes,  summer 
schools  for  teachers,  rural  life  conferences, 
night  schools  for  Negroes  of  the  local  village, 
and  road  institutes  for  the  builders  of  high- 
ways. It  has  sent  out  package  libraries, 
extension  bulletins  devoted  to  the  study  of 
school  problems,  and  a  great  variety  of  in- 
formation relating  to  school,  home,  farm, 
city,  and  State.  This  extension  work  of  the 
University  is  to  be  pushed  further  and  harder  ; 
and  President  Graham,  who  is  still  a  young 
man,  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  public  serv- 
ice of  the  University. 

AMERICANS  ON 
JAPANESE  POLICY 

Drs.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  and  Shailer  Mathews, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Japan  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federation  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  recendy  gave  an  account 
of  their  work  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City. 
Both  addresses  were  notable  for  directness 
and  frankness. 

Dr.  Mathews,  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
spoke  eloquendy  of  the  situation  between 
Japan  and  China.  Much  of  the  news  ema- 
nating from  Peking,  he  said,  is  obviously 
colored  by  anti-Japanese  feeling,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  any  of  the  reports  on  their 
face  value;  and  this  coloring  of  reports  in 
the  apparent  interest  of  making  trouble  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is  a  men- 
ace. America's  interest  in  China  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  open-door  policy,  to  which 
Japan  is  fully  and  expliddy  agreed.  Count 
Okuma  has  repeatedly  stated  in  his  inter- 
views with  Drs.  Gulick  and  Mathews  that 
this  policy  is  to  be  maintained,  and  ihey  accept 
his  statement  literally. 

As  regards  the  integrity  and  sovereignty 
of  China,  which  is  also  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica, both  Dr.  Gulick  and  Dr.  Mathews  believe 
the  statement  made  by  the  Premier.  Baron 
Kato,  in  a  recent  address,  declared  that 
Japan  intends  to  obtain  her  rights  in  China, 
no  more  and  no  less  ;  but  until  Japan  clearly 
indicates  what  she  believes  those  rights  to 
be  there  is  a  large  area  of  doubt. 

Not  only  the  future  prosperity  but  the 
national  existence  of  Japan  is  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China  ;  for 
China  under  the  control  of  European  nations, 
with  the  unavoidable  concessions  and  naval 
bases,  would  expose  Japan  to  constant  dan- 
ger. As  the  result  of  her  victory  in  the 
Russian  war,  Japan  has  obtained  possession 


of  Korea  and  important  concessions  involving 
police  powers  in  southern  Manchuria.  She 
is  reasonably  safe,  therefore,  against  attack 
from  the  north.  By  the  victory  of  Tsingtao 
she  controls  a  third  harbor  on  the  coast,  and 
is  free,  for  the  time,  from  German  rivalry. 
If  the  present  status  is  conserved,  she  may 
be  said  to  be  safe  from  immediate  danger  of 
attack  through  China.  This  status  is  always 
likely  to  be  changed  by  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  China  by  other  Powers,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Japan,  remembering 
the  last  twenty  years  of  European  interven- 
tion in  China,  sees  danger  of  further  political 
control  of  that  country. 

If  this  is  the  extent  of  Japanese  demands, 
and  if  the  only  purpose  she  has  in  mind  is  to 
build  up  an  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
American  people  can  hardly  fail  to  sympa- 
thize with  her.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  how- 
ever, was  adopted  as  a  means  of  self-protec- 
tion, and  has  never  been  made  an  excuse  for 
aggrandizement  or  interference  in  the  gov- 
ernmental policies  of  American  republics. 
The  policy  of  Japan  may  be  likened  to  that 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  far  as  it  seeks  to 
protect  itself  through  chec'<ing  European 
aggressions  ;  but  it  will  be  very  different  if  it 
i  ivolves  the  establishment  of  Japan's  predomi- 
nant influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cliina. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  America  is  drawn 
into  the  situation.  Japan  evidentiy  intends 
to  have  a  predominating  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  China.  If  this  influence  is  to 
be  magnanimously  in  the  interests  of  China 
rather  than  those  of  Japan,  the  world  will 
applaud  Japanese  policy  ;  but  both  Europe 
and  America  must  be  taken  further  into 
Japan's  confidence.  There  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Mathews,  a  general  belief  among  the 
more  intelligent  Americans  that  it  is  better 
for  China  to  develop  under  Asiatic  than 
under  European  leadership.  What  remains 
uncertain  is  the  nature  of  that  leadership. 
Japan  has  a  great  opportunity  for  broad  and 
generous  statesmanship  ;  and  she  has  accom- 
plished so  much  that  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
secure  hearty  co-operation  between  herself 
and  the  United  States  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  China  and  watching  over  China's 
interests. 

A    GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 

It  is  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  show  the  meaning  of 
their  friendship,  to  demonstrate    the  power 
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of  diplomacy  based  on  the  giving  of  justice. 
**  I  have  found,"  said  Dr.  Mathews,  "Japan 
so  full  of  noble  sentiments,  so  eiger  for  the 
best  things  in  our  Western  world,  while  yet 
so  loyal  to  the  best  heritage  of  her  past,  that 
I  have  not  only  admiration  for  her  scholars 
and  statesmen,  but  the  highest  hopes  for  her 
national  expansion.  ...  I  believe  she  has 
in  large  measure  the  future  of  Asia  in  her 
keeping.  ...  I  feel  it  a  test  of  Japan's  true 
greatness.  Will  she  repeat  the  lessons  taught 
by  European  p>olicies  in  Asia  ...  or  will  she 
give  the  world  a  new  and  epoch-making  les- 
son in  sacrificial  internationalism,  in  which, 
while  protecting  her  own  future,  she  shall, 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  America,  also 
safe^ard  the  rights  of  a  huge,  unshaped 
people  bravely  trying  to  tread  the  same  path 
she  herself  has  trod  ?" 

The  United  States  and  Japan  are  rapidly 
acquiring  the  same  civilization,  the  same 
ethical  point  of  view,  and  are  together  facing 
the  problem  of  a  new  Asia.  Every  thought- 
ful person  in  the  two  nations  should  strive  to 
protect  this  fellowship  from  disturbance  by 
injustice  and  suspicion.  **  The  United  States 
should  do  justice  to  Japanese  in  America. 
It  should  co-operate  with  Japan  as  the  leader 
and  teacher  of  the  new  China  through  its 
periodic  development." 

This  is  a  noble  interpretation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Japan  and  of  the  wise  and  states- 
manlike policy  which  the  Japanese  have  it 
in  their  power  to  enforce  in  their  relations 
with  China.  It  is  true,  as  Baron  Kato  re- 
cently said,  that  the  West  is  holding  Japan  to 
standards  to  which  it  has  not  always  con- 
formed in  the  past,  but  a  new  age  is  coming, 
and  Japan  has  a  chance  to  lead  the  way. 
She  may  now  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  world ;  she  may  protect  herself,  serve 
another  country  in  its  time  of  need,  and  re- 
establish the  dignity  and  influence  of  Asia  in 
the  world. 

A  BOY'S  A   BOY 
FOR  A*  THAT 

Last  September  Lieutenant  Sherman 
KJser.  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Scouts, 
and  two  friends  of  his  from  New  England, 
sat  in  a  room  over  the  odoriferous  pearl 
exchange  in  Jolo,  capital  of  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago, turning  the  pages  of  a  book  of  pho- 
tographs of  American  Boy  Scouts.  As  he 
looked  at  the  album,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  United  States  by  his  tourist  com- 
panions, the   idea  struck   Lieutenant  Kiser 


that  the  Boy  Scout  idea  would  *'  take  "in  the 
Philippines. 

The  young  officer  had  been  ordered  to 
Zamboanga,  a  Moro  town  in  southwestern 
Mindanao.  As  soon  as  he  had  settled  there 
he  gave  his  idea  rein.  It  was  a  nondescript 
company  of  children  which  responded  to  his 
invitation.  Both  sexes  were  represented. 
Some  of  the  youngsters  were  clothed  only 
"  in  the  sunshine  of  a  smile,"  but  all  were 
ready  to  make  a  trial  of  the  new  notion. 
A  number  were  chosen,  and  the  elect  went 
for  a  hike.  They  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
grove  of  cocoanut  palms  on  a  gentle  slope  of 
turf  and  listened  to  a  description  of  a  Boy 
Scout  and  an  exposition  of  Scout  laws.  They 
decided  that  they  would  like  to  be  Boy  Scouts. 

Each  of  the  brown-skinned  lads  was  pro- 
vided with  a  khaki  Scout  uniform  of  light- 
weight material  suited  to  the  climate.  The 
campaign  hat  went  with  it.  The  "  little 
brown  brothers  "  were  now  ready  for  the 
Scout  oath.  They  deemed  it  a  serious 
moment  when  they  tool:  their  places  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  officer  of  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts,  and,  standing  straight,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  every  eye  fixed  upon  the  white 
man  in  the  center,  they  raised  their  right 
hands  with  three  fingers  extended  upward. 
The  attitude  of  every  boy  showed  that  he 
realized  the  significance  of  the  oath  he  was 
taking. 

Now  came  the  test.  VVere  the  Boy  Scout 
principles  adapted  to  the  nature  of  Moham- 
medan boys  of  such  antecedents  as  had 
these  ?  In  other  words,  were  they  like  other 
boys  ?     They  proved  that  they  were. 

"  The  boys  are  so  interested  and  work  so 
hard,  they  have  done  more  already  than  I 
had  planned  for  six  months,"  Lieutenant 
Kiser  wrote  to  a  friend  less  than  two  months 
after  organizing  the  troop.  "  They  seem  to 
understand  everything  with  only  one  explana- 
tion. They  follow  me  around  and  watch  me 
as  if  I  were  a  most  wonderful  being.  I  have 
to  be  very  careful  of  my  acts  in  their  pres- 
ence because  they  think  I  am  perfect.  I 
gave  them  a  set  of  boxing  gloves  a  few  days 
ago.  You  should  see  them  box.  They  are 
light  as  cats  and  certainly  clever.  They  have 
had  a  couple  of  lessons  in  the  destruction  of 
bugs  and  worms  that  damage  the  cocoanut 
trees.  Besides  they  are  daily  putting  the 
Boy  Scout  laws  into  action.  I  also  bought 
some  large  baskets,  brooms,  garden  rakes, 
and  grass  cutters,  and  the  boys  are  attempt- 
ing to  clean  up  their  village.     By  bringing 
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them  up  to  the  Post  and  showing  them  our 
clean  roads  and  houses  they  have  been  helped 
a  lot.  I  am  going  to  have  them  make  me  a 
special  call  at  my  house  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  I  am  going  to  treat  them  asr  if  they  were 
well-bred  gentlemen. 

**  I  think  that  if  the  Boy  Scouts  could  have 
plenty  of  good  masters  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines it  would  do  more  toward  the  civiliza- 
tion of  these  peoples  than  anything  else  I 
know  of,  because  so  much  more  can  be  done 
with  the  boy*s  mind.  I  have  noticed  with 
my  Boy  Scouts  that  I  can  get  them  to  do 
anything  without  the  least  trouble  They  are 
more  keen  about  the  things  that  are  instruc- 
tive and  worth  while  than  they  are  about  the 
worthless.    They  seem  eager  for  knowledge. ' ' 

Not  only  did  the  boys  learn  how  to  protect 
the  valuable  cocoanut  trees  against  the  at- 
tacks of  parasites  and  to  conduct  clean-up  cam- 
paigns, but  they  put  their  instruction  in  first 
aid  to  the  injured  into  practice  upon  a  dog 
with  an  injured  leg,  one  of  the  earliest  known 
instances  of  a  display  of  kindness  to  dumb 
animals  on  the  part  of  a  Moro  boy.  More 
than  this,  they  so  behaved  that  the  antipathetic 
attitude  of  the  white  population  of  Zambo- 
anga  toward-  them  was  changed  to  one  of 
marked  respect.  They  had  become  clean 
little  Scouts.  One  army  doctor  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  gave  each  member  of  the 
patrol  a  first  aid  kit.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  the  troop  was  formed  the  boys  wanted 
guns,  but  as  they  became  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Boy  Scout  laws  they  forgot 
entirely  their  interest  in  firearms. 

A  boy's  a  boy  for  a'  that,  even  if  he  is  a 
Moro  boy.  And,  according  to  the  proverb, 
the  boy  is  father  to  the  man. 

MAKING   ONE   DOLLAR 
INTO  TWO 

About  a  month  ago,  in  the  story  *'  The 
One- Armed  Man  Finds  a  Job,"  there  was 
given  in  The  Outlook  an  account  of  what  a 
church  in  New  York  City — the  Church  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest — had  been  doing  to 
provide  employment  for  unemployed  men 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  material  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  world  war. 
A  similar  work  for  the  relief  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  war  and  for  unemployed  women 
has  been  carried  on  by  a  settlement  in  Ne^v 
York  City — the  East  Side  House. 

This  is  another  example  of  making  one 
dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 

It  started   last  fall  when  the    settlement 


employed  two  women  to  make  some  hospital 
garments  destined  for  France.  Very  soon 
there  were  eighteen  women  employed.  The 
purpose  was  twofold — to  relieve  the  strain 
of  unemployment  in  that  particular  comer  of 
the  city,  and  to  extend  that  help  to  the  desti- 
tute in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country.  A 
wage  of  one  dollar  was  paid  to  each  woman 
who  applied  and  was  found  to  be  in  desperate 
need. 

The  way  it  worked  may  be  indicated  by 
an  example.  Qne  friend  of  the  settlement 
sent  a  check  for  fifty  dollars.  Knowing  that 
the  donor  was  sending  all  that  he  could  spare 
to  his  relatives  in  Holland  to  take  care  of 
refugees,  those  in  charge  of  the  settlement 
wrote,  asking  if  they  should  make  children's 
garments  to  be  shipped  to  Holland.  The 
donor  replied  :  **  Yes,  by  all  means ;  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  get  anything  for  my  money." 
Another  donor  sent  a  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  discovered  that  he  was  sending  a  surgeon 
to  Servia ;  so  the  women  made  pajamas,  night- 
shirts, convalescent  garments,  and  bandages 
to  add  to  his'  equipment.  In  each  instance 
the  donor  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
money  he  gave  was  able  to  provide  an 
equivalent  to  be  given  somewhere  else. 

One  or  two  other  examples  might  serve. 
Not  all  the  gifts  have  been  in  money.  One 
merchant,  for  instance,  has  given  a  thousand 
yards  of  woolen  material. 

And  all  this  has  meant,  not  relief  merely 
for  suffering  in  Europe,  but  enormous  relief 
for  those  who  have  been  busy  making  these 
garments  and  bandages  and  the  rest.  One 
woman  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband 
and  was  left  with  three  children  to  support, 
and  there  were  other  women  who  were 
widows  or  wives  with  husbands  out  of  work. 
And  it  has  not  been  merely  the  money  but 
the  sense  of  co-operation  and  service  that 
has  helped  to  restore  these  women  to  vigor 
and  hopefulness.  One  day  during  a  cold 
period  in  the  winter  a  woman  appeared  half 
frozen,  her  only  garments  being  a  dress  and 
a  pair  of  shoes.  That  night  each  woman  in 
that  room,  out  of  the  dollar  that  she  had 
earned,  gave  fifteen  cents  to  this  woman  in 
distress ;  and  one  of  them  who  had  received 
as  a  Christmas  gift  a  warm  petticoat  took  it 
off  and  gave  it  to  her. 

The  Elast  Side  House  settlement,  at  Seventy- 
si.\th  Street  and  the  East  River,  which  has 
been  doing  this  work,  has  issued  a  price-list  so 
that  one  can  order  articles  to  be  made.  For 
example,  a  donor  wishes  to  send  some  cloth- 
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ing  for  the  relief  of  refugee  children.  He 
looks  at  this  price-list,  and  finds  that  he  can 
send  woolen  coats  for  children  for  $2  to 
$2.50  apiece,  woolen  dresses  for  the  same 
price,  other  dresses  for  girls  from  45  cents 
to  $1,  boys'  shirts  for  40  cents  apiece,  chil- 
dren's nightgowns  for  35  cents  apiece,  and 
so  on.  He  gives  his  order  and  asks  that  the 
goods  be  sent  to  a  certain  locality  and  pays 
the  amount.  The  goods  are  not  only  sent 
for  the  relief  of  these  refugee  children,  but 
the  women  who  make  them  are  given  em- 
ployment into  the  bargain.  This  is  something 
that  could  be  done  in  any  communitj*. 

THE   ROCK    ISLAND 
RECBIVBRSHIP 

Most  people  do  not  know  much  about  rail- 
ways from  the  financial  or  the  technical  side. 
Hence  the  Rock  Island  receivership  inter- 
ests them  chiefly  on  the  moral  side.  To 
those  people  the  news  of  the  receivership 
came  as  a  shock,  but  perhaps  not  to  those 
Wall  Street  brokers  who,  it  is  claimed,  have 
bought  and  sold  during  the  past  thirty  days 
a  quarter  in  excess  of  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  company. 

Rock  Island  was  long  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strong  roads  of  the  country.  Its  shares 
were  quoted  at  more  than  twice  the  price  of 
the  shares  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,and  Santa 
F6  Railway,  for  instance.  And  no  wonder, 
when  a  road  reports  a  surplus  twice  as  large 
as  the  amount  paid  out  in  dividends.  But, 
alas  for  Rock  Island  1  its  control  passed 
into  hands  which  hurt  its  moral  reputation. 
Not  that  the  road  ceased  to  be  a  going  con- 
cern, in  the  sense  of  mileage,  for  instance. 
Both  its  passenger  and  ton  mileage  have  been 
gready  increased.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in 
good  physical  condition.  It  ought  always  to 
represent  a  paying  investment. 

Some  of  its  small  loans  are  now  due  ;  some 
larger  loans  are  coming  due  in  the  near 
future.  As  the  company  is  apparently  unable 
to  borrow  the  necessary  funds,  it  applied  for 
a  receivership.  Why  unable  ?  Because  the 
new  capitalization  of  the  road  when  it 
passed  from  conservative  to  speculative  con- 
trol was  deemed  farcically  large  by  the 
investing  public.  Justiy  or  unjustiy,  the  fine 
old  name  of  Rock  Island  became  a  synonym 
for  stock  gambling.  Its  moral  power  was 
lost.  It  is  difficult  to  win  back  any  prestige 
so  shattered. 

The  President  of  the  road,  however,  de- 
clares that  the  cause  of  the  companj's  pres- 


ent misfortune  is  the  Washington  Adminis- 
tration's attitude  towards  railways  ;  and  that 
under  such  conditions  other  systems,  like  the 
Atchison  and  the  Burlington,  for  example, 
cannot  survive,  but  must  in  time  become 
insolvent.  The  Atchison  and  the  Burlington 
may  be  called  competitive  roads  with  the 
Rock  Island;  they  run  through  somewhat 
better  territorj'  and  have  greater  borrowing 
power,  but  they  have  been  having  the  same 
kind  of  treatment,  both  from  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  as  to  rates  imposed, 
and  yet  have  been  growing  steadily  stronger. 
This  is  not  saying  that  both  the  Federal  and, 
esjjecially,  the  various  State  governments  may 
not  often  have  proceeded  drastically  and  un- 
fairly towards  the  railways ;  but  why  throw 
the  blame  for  the  Rock  Island's  present  pre- 
dicament on  the  United  States  Government  ? 

FREDERICK  W.  SEWARD 

Frederick  William  Seward,  who  died  on 
April  25,  eleven  days  after  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  assassmation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, played  a  dramatic  part  in  the  frustration 
of  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  conspiracy 
that  had  aimed  at  the  murder  of  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Lincoln  Administration, 
besides  the  President  himself. 

On  April  14,  1865,  Mr.  Seward,  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  took  the  place  of  his 
father,  William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  Cabinet  conference  on  reconstruc- 
tion. That  evening,  while  the  comedy  on  the 
boards  at  the  Ford  Theater  was  giving  way 
to  the  tragedy  enacted  in  the  Presidential  box, 
Mr.  Seward  was  severely  injured  in  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  his  father  from  an  attack  by 
Lewis  Payne,  a  fellow-conspirator  of  the  man 
who  killed  the  President. 

Frederick  W.  Seward  was  born  at  Auburn, 
New  York,  on  May  8,  1830.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Union  College  he  went  into  law  and 
journalism.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson, 
from  1861  to  1869,  and  later  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes. 
He  was  intrusted  with  or  participated  in  sev- 
eral important  diplomatic  enterprises,  includ- 
ing the  special  mission  with  Admiral  Porter 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  West  Indies, 
the  Alaskan  purchase,  and  the  negotiations 
to  obtain  a  harbor  in  Samoa  for  American 
vessels.  When  not  engaged  in  National 
affairs,  Mr.  Seward  w*as  usually  an  active  figure 
in  New  York  State  politics.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  '*  Life  and  Letters  of  William  H. 
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Seward  "  and  of  his  own  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cences," which  he  ordered  should  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death,  and  which  it  has 
been  predicted  will  throw  new  light  on  the 
stirring  times  during  which  Mr.  Seward  lived 
at  Washington. 

OPIUM 

For  seven  years,  through  three  Adminis- 
trations, and  in  the  face  of  much  indifference, 
not  to  say  opposition,  our  Department  of  State 
has  carried  on  a  campaign  against  the  use  of 
demoralizing  drugs  throughout  the  world. 

To-day  the  work  stands  complete.  Dur- 
ing the  last  of  the  seven  years  three  striking 
events  have  marked  it. 

First,  the  announcement  in  the  British 
Parliament  that  the  Indo-Chinese  opium 
traffic  had  been  brought  to  an  end. 

Second,  the  signing  of  the  final  protocol 
at  The  Hague,  which  puts  an  international 
agreement  into  effect  over  a  vast  field.  When 
the  remaining  signatures  are  affixed,  the  use 
of  vicious  drugs  will  be  regulated  from  one 
end  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  this  freeing  from  bondage 
should  have  taken  place  on  the  birthday  of  a 
man— Lincoln— who  freed  from  bondage  an 
entire  race.  The  final  protocol  was  the 
outcome  of  the  international  conference  which 
had  recendy  met  at  The  Hague,  and  which, 
like  the  other  conferences  there,  aimed  at  the 
uplifting  of  humanity  through  peaceful  chan- 
nels. It  was  the  last  conference  to  meet  at 
The  Hague  before  the  present  war  broke  out. 

Third,  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
regulate  the  inter- State  traffic  in  habit-forming 
drugs.  The  bill  became  law  on  the  1st  of  March 
last.  It  was  the  fourth  of  the  bills  outlined 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  who,  as  delegate  to 
the  Shanghai  Commission  in  1909  and  to  the 
later  Hague  Conferences,  has  had  the  opium 
campaign  in  charge  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  first  bill  prohibited  the  import 
of  opium  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  second  and  third  bills  prohibited  its  im- 
port and  export.  The  final  legislation  limits 
its  inter- State  transportation. 

Specifically,  it  prohibits  all  persons  from 
selling  or  giving  away  harmful  drugs  except 
on  physicians'  prescriptions.  It  provides  for 
the  registration  of  opium  or  coca  leaves, 
and  any  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  from  them,  and  for 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  all  persons 
who  distribute  them.  A  physician's  order 
is  now  necessary  to  the  dispensing  of  remedies 


which  contain  more  than  two  grains  of  opium, 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phine, or  an  eighth  of  heroin,  or  one  grain  of 
codeine.  The  Act  makes  it  a  crime  punishable 
by  five  years  in  prison  or  a  two-thousand- 
dollar  fine,  or  both,  to  have  opium  in  one's 
possession  unless  a  license  has  been  taken 
out  from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  licenses  are,  ot  course,  confined  to 
physicians  and  druggists.  Any  one  who  has 
not  been  registered  and  who  is  found  with  any 
of  the  drugs  above  named  in  his  possession 
is  deemed  presumptively  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  Act.  No  person  who  has  not  regis- 
tered and  paid  the  tax  may  deliver  any  of 
these  drugs  from  any  State  or  Territory  to 
any  person  in  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

HABIT-FORMING    DRUGS 

The  friends  of  the  Act  prophesied  great 
benefit  to  the  country  in  general  from  it,  and 
to  the  "  dope  fiend  "  in  particular.  But  there 
were  others  who  predicted  that  to  the  habit- 
ual users  of  drugs  it  would  work  harm  not 
offset  by  counterbalancing  good. 

What  has  been  the  record  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  act  has  thoroughly  scared  and 
greatly  diminished  those  habitual  users. 
Secondly,  the  Act  has  brought  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  to  those  who  prescribe 
and  particularly  to  those  who  sell  drugs. 
Every  time  that  a  preparation  containing  any 
notable  proportion  of  habit-forming  drugs  is 
prescribed  or  sold  exact  registration  must  be 
made,  thus  imposing  strict  legislation  on  the 
legitimate  trade  in  drugs  for  purely  medicinal 
purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  ought  to 
know  claim  that  the  rise  in  price  of  opium,  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  has  enormously 
increased  drug  smuggling  into  this  country, 
especially  across  the  Mexican  border.  Ap- 
parently anarchic  in  everything,  Mexico  has 
no  drug  traffic  regulations  in  her  own  terri- 
tory and  no  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Hence  many  unlawful  drug  dealers  and  users 
are  still  able  to  obtain  what  they  want. 

Again,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  "  catarrh  cures,"  **  cough  mix- 
tures," and  other  preparations  coming  under 
the  exemptions  above  mentioned.  These 
preparations  not  only  afford  an  opportunity 
to  very  mild  users  of  drugs  to  continue  their 
habits,  but  also  afford  an  opportunity  to 
others  of  beginning  a  dangerous  acquaint- 
ance with  cocaine  and  heroin. 

The  law's  administration  leaves  much  to 
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be  desired.  Officials  have  not  been  prompt 
and  businesslike  enough  in  furnishing  ph>^- 
cians  with  necessar>'  credentials,  and  the 
prison  care  of  drug  victims  has  often  been 
brutal,  because  such  persons,  instead  of 
being  segregated  and  handled  as  a  group, 
have  had  to  mingle  with  the  other  prisoners 
and  have  been  treated  in  the  same  general 
manner. 

But  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  two 
months*  exf)erience  of  the  new  law  shows 
that  it  marks  a  notable  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  National  control  of  what  has 
come  to  be  a  cr>ing  National  evil. 

THE    THEATER    AND 
THE  CRITIC 

Dramatic  critics  in  New  York  City  are  in 
trouble  again.  One  has  lost  his  position  on 
account  of  his  criticisms,  still  another  is 
barred  from  entrance  to  one  of  the  thea- 
ters. *'  Happy  are  they,"  said  Shakespeare, 
•*  that  can  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put 
them  to  mending."  Which  sentiment  may 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  genius 
of  the  "  myriad  minded  "  Elizabethan,  for 
Shakespeare  in  his  time  was  often  criticised 
as  a  man,  actor,  and  dramatist.  Long  before 
the  age  of  Shakespeare  criticism  of  the  drama 
had  stirred  resentfulness  among  the  writers 
for  the  theater.  Euripides,  it  is  told,  was 
wont  to  rebuke  Athenian  journalists  who  had 
the  temerity  to  criticise  his  plays.  Clashes 
between  cridcs  and  the  writers  and  pro- 
ducers of  plays  are  as  old  as  the  drama  itself. 
**  Cridcs,"  wrote  Horace,  "  still  argue,  and 
the  court's  in  doubt." 

Yet,  as  Professor  Brander  Matthews  has 
pointed  out,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  drama  are  the  same  throughout  the  ages ; 
and  it  appears  that  dramatic  cridcism  also 
throughout  the  ages  has  been  much  the  same 
as  now,  and  equally  resented  by  those  who 
had  to  do  with  the  production  of  plays. 
**  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  drama," 
says  Professor  Matthews,  ** .  .  .  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  plays  of  Sophocles  as  well  as 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  in  the  plays  of 
Moli^re  as  well  as  in  the  plays  of  Ibsen." 

The  critic  in  every  generation  has  come  in 
for  his  share  of  criticism.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  in  his  comedy  '*  The  Critic,"  aimed 
son»e  biting  satire  at  those  who  write  of  plays. 
In  **  Fanny's  First  Play  "  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  himself  once  a  critic,  pokes  considera- 
ble fun — and  very  g^ood  fun — at  the  members 
of  the  critkal  craft     He  has  one  character 


in  the  play  say  of  a  critic,  **  Quite  human. 
I  was  surprised."  And  in  another  place  he 
has  a  character  refer  to  a  critic  as  a  p>erson 
who  **  is  heli>ed  out  positively  by  a  slight 
turn  for  writing,  and  negatively  by  a  com- 
fortable ignorance  and  lack  of  intuition  which 
hide  from  him  all  the  dangers  and  disgraces 
that  keep  men  of  finer  perception  in  check." 

-\11  of  which  is  aproi>os  of  the  agitation 
newly  reopened  by  one  play-producing  firm 
in  New  York  against  dramatic  critics.  A 
number  of  commentators  would  seem  to  be 
of  the  impression  that  such  opposition  to  un- 
favorable criticism  of  plays  is  a  product  of 
tiiis  time  and  has  an  unhealthy  significance. 
A  half-centiir>^  ago,  Taine,  referring  to  criti- 
cism, wrote  :  *'  This  trade  of  calumny  was  in 
vogue  hity  years  ago ;  in  fifty  more  it  will 
probably  have  altogether  ceased."  But  within 
the  last  decade  so  distinguished  a  critic  as 
William  Winter  has  had  to  give  way  before 
the  opposition  of  theatrical  producers  to  his 
reviews  of  their  plays.  Such  capable  writers 
as  Alan  Dale,  Samuel  Hoffenstein.  and  Acton 
Davies  fought  against  the  opf>osition  made 
by  play  producers.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton, 
a  magazine  writer  of  note,  recendy  has  been 
excluded  from  a  New  York  theater  ;  and  now 
Alexander  Woolcott,  the  critic  for  the  New 
York  **  Times,"  has  had  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  p)ermission  to  attend  the 
performance  at  a  theater  from  which  he  had 
been  barred  by  the  management  because  of 
an  unfavorable  review  written  by  him  of  a 
play  the  same  managers  had  produced. 

What  makes  this  case  of  unusual  interest 
is  that  the  *'  Times  "  has  backed  up  its  play 
reviewer  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  the  theatrical  producers  in 
question  inserted  an  advertisement  in  several 
New  York  newspapers  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lic not  to  believe  anything  they  read  in  the 
reviews  of  a  play  produced  by  them.  This 
announcement  had  to  do  with  a  certain  play 
which  they  feared  the  critics  might  misinter- 
pret. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  play  in 
question  is  a  stupid,  inutile  English  version 
of  a  German  farce  that  might  better  have 
been  left  unwritten.  It  lacks  all  the  elements 
that  would  commend  it  to  theater- goers. 
The  performance  has  but  one  interest,  and 
that  is  the  acting  of  that  picturesque  Flemish 
player  Ix)u-Teliegen,  who  first  came  to  this 
countr>'  as  leading  man  to  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  His  reading  of  the  English  text 
has  much  charm,  though  he  is  given  to  an 
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often    monotonous    single  register  of  utter- 
ance. 

The  conflict  between  the  critic  for  the 
*'  Tinn^s  "  and  this  theatrical  producing  firm 
has  started  another  discussion  of  that  time- 
honored  subject,  "  The  Rights  of  the  Press." 


THE    MEXICAN    THORN 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney's  series  of  articles 
which  begins  in  this  number  deals  with  a 
country  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  seem  for  the  time  being  to  have  for- 
gotten. Mexico  is  next  door  to  us  ;  but  just 
now  she  seems  farther  away  than  Belgium 
or  even  Servia.  Less  than  a  year  ago  we 
were  hearing  about  Huerta  and  Carranza 
and  Villa.  These  figures  stood  well  in  the 
foreground.  To-day  they  have  receded  and 
their  places  have  been  taken  by  Albert 
of  Belgium,  Hindenburg,  Bernhardi,  Joffre, 
French,  Kitchener,  and  the  rest.  Absorbing 
as  the  European  war  is,  however,  we  have 
no  business  to  forget  Mexico — we  have  no 
right  to  ignore  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the 
south. 

And  it  is  certain  that  if  we  do  forget  we 
shall  have  later  a  reminder  that  we  may  not 
relish.  To  forget  Mexico  is  to  forget  our 
own  people  there.  We  have  no  right  to  do 
that.  To  forget  Mexico  is  to  forget  the 
rights  of  Europeans  there.  We  have  entered 
into  obligations  to  those  Europeans  so  direct 
that  we  have  no  right  to  forget  them.  When 
the  European  war  is  over,  we  shall  still  find 
Mexico  at  our  door.  And  what  has  been 
happening  in  Mexico  in  the  meantime  will 
have  more  anu  ^ore  closely  involved  us. 
Just  now  Americans  are  inclined  to  a  feeling 
of  self-satisfaction  that  this  country  has 
avoided  entanglement  in  the  European  con- 
flict. But  if  we  let  matters  go  on  in  Mexico 
as  they  have  been  going  on,  we  may  find 
ourselves  entangled  with  European  countries 
because  of  our  own  heedlessness.  Just  at 
present  the  nations  of  Europe  have  all  they 
can  do.  When  the  war  is  ended,  however, 
they  will  be  freer  to  think  of  what  has  been 
happening  to  their  people  in  Mexico.  They 
will  have  a  chance  to  think  what  it  means  for 
the  Ignited  States  to  deny  to  these  countries 
the  right  to  interfere  with  Mexico  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  United  States  to  decline  to 
interfere  herself. 

This  is  why  we  are  publishing  these  arti- 
cles   by   Mr,   Whitney.     It   is   not   because 


Americans  are  thinking  about  Mexico ;  it  is 
rather  because  Americans  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about  Mexico. 

For  over  two  years  Mexico  has  been  in  a 
state  of,  not  civil  war,  but  anarchy.  The 
right  of  revolution  is  an  inalienable  right,  and 
no  lover  of  liberty  would  wish  to  deny  to  the 
Mexican  people  the  right  of  securing  liberty 
through  the  means  of  revolution  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  is  no  longer  revolution  that  is 
wasting  the  people  of  Mexico,  endangering 
the  lives  of  Americans  there  and  of  other 
foreign  residents,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
damage  to  property ;  it  is  a  factional  struggle 
between  contentious  and  jealous  leaders  that 
bears  no  sign  of  promise  for  the  Mexican 
people  or  for  the  future  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  It  is  anarchy — the  opposite  of 
government,  the  destruction  of  government. 
A  state  of  real  revolution  is  preferable  to  a 
state  of  unresisted  despotism ;  but  a  state 
of  anarchy  is  not  only  worse  than  revolution, 
it  is  worse  than  despotism  itself. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  United  States 
has  a  real  interest.  In  it  are  involved  the 
United  States'  rights. 

First,  there  is  involved  the  right  of  this 
country  to  protect  its  own  citizens  wherever 
they  are.  This  is  a  right  which  no  civilized 
country  can  afford  to  forego.  If  Americans 
in  any  case  have  justly  incurred  the  antago- 
nism of  Mexicans,  the  matter  ought  to  be 
investigated  ;  but  the  fact  that  an  American 
goes  to  Mexico  to  better  his  own  conditions, 
to  make  money  by  legitimate  industry  or 
legitimate  enterprise,  does  not  deprive  him 
of  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen  to  the 
protection  of  the  American  Government. 

Second,  there  is  involved  the  right  of  this 
country  to  protect  those  Europeans  who 
have  residence  and  property  in  Mexico.  The 
United  States  has  this  right  because  it  has  the 
obligation  to  do  so.  By  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine the  United  States  has  served  notice  to 
other  countries  that  they  are  not  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republics  on  this 
hemisphere.  They  cannot  protect  their  citi- 
zens under  such  circumstances  as  exist  in 
Mexico  without  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico.  Since  we  have  denied 
these  European  countries  this  right,  we  have 
placed  upon  ourselves  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation. And  wherever  an  obligation  exists 
there  exists  also  the  right  to  meet  it.  There 
is  therefore  involved  in  this  situation  the  right 
of  this  country  to  protect  Europeans. 

Third,  there  is  involved  in  this  situation  the 
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right  of  the  United  States  to  stamp  out  in  its 
neighborhood  what  may  be  calied  contagious 
anarchy,  llie  man  whose  next-door  neigh- 
bor allows  conditions  to  exist  which  breed 
pestilence  has  a  right  to  insist  that  his  neigh- 
bor clean  up.  There  is  no  pestilence  more 
perilous  than  anarchy.  We  cannot,  in  justice 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  children,  i>ermit  that 
menace  to  remain  near  at  hand. 

Fourth,  there  is  involved  in  the  Mexican 
situation  the  right  of  a  strong  people  to  rescue 
a  weak  people.  The  Ignited  States  exercised 
that  right  when  it  interfered  with  the  despotic 
rule  of  \Ve>'ler  in  Cuba,  and  by  intervention  and 
war  rescued  Cuba,  and,  to  our  own  astonish- 
ment, the  Philippines.  The  Mexican  people 
have  always  been  a  peculiarly  defenseless 
people  against  all  forms  of  greed,  rapacity, 
and  t>Tanny.  Temperamentally  peaceable, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  overcome  those 
who  have  lived  upon  them.  As  is  always 
the  case  with  a  weak  but  rebellious  people, 
their  only  recourse  has  been  to  futile  vio- 
lence and  the  chance  rewards  of  banditry. 
They  have  been  by  their  oppressors  educated 
into  a  state  of  ignorance.  They  are*  pre- 
dominantly illiterate.  They  are  easily  made 
the  dupes  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
political  agitators,  from  whom  they  have 
taken  refuge  by  yielding  themselves  to  the 
merc>'  of  an  occasional  and  equally  unscrupu- 
lous despot.  If  ever  a  weak  people  needed 
the  services  of  a  strong  p)eople,  the  Mexicans 
need  the  services  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

And  with  such  plain  rights  there  arc  three 
courses  which  the  United  States  may  pursue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  may 
w^aive  her  rights  (which  means  that  she  must 
repudiate  her  obligations)  and  consistently 
decline  to  interfere.  The  justification  for 
such  a  course  can  be  based  only  upon  the 
theor\'  that  the  Mexicans  should  fight  it  out 
among  themselves.  This  is  the  course  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  advocated  by  both  President 
Wilson  and  Gene»"al  Huerta.  In  his  Indian- 
apolis speech  President  Wilson  said  : 

I'ntil  this  rerent  revolution  in  Mexico,  until 
the  end  of  the  Diaz  regime,  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  Mexico  never  had  a  "  look-in  *'  in 
determining  who  should  be  their  governors,  or 
what  their  government  should  be.  Now,  I  am 
for  the  eighty  i>er  cent.  It  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness and  it  is  none  of  your  business  how  long 
they  take  in  determining  it.  It  is  none  of  my 
business  and  it  is  none  of  your  business  how 
ibey  go  about  the  business.      The  country  is 


theirs.  The  government  is  theirs.  The  liberty, 
if  they  can  get  it — and  God  speed  them  in  get- 
ting it — is  theirs.  And  so  far  as  my  influence 
goes,  while  I  am  President  nobody  shall  inter- 
fere with  them.  .  .  . 

Have  not  European  nations  taken  as  long  as 
they  wanted  and  spilled  as  much  blood  as  they 
pleased  in  settling  their  affairs,  and  shall  we 
deny  that  to  Mexico  because  she  is  weak  ?  No, 
I  say. 

This  definite  p>olicy  of  non-interference  is 
agreed  to  by  the  man  whom  President  Wil- 
son declined  to  recognize  and  finally  ousted 
from  the  Mexican  presidential  chair — Gen- 
eral Victoriano  Huerta.  In  an  article  printed 
in  the  New  York  '*  Times  "  of  April  25, 
General  Huerta  says  :  "  The  thing  for  every 
one  outside  of  Mexico  to  do  is  to  stand  aside, 
as  everybody  stood  aside  at  the  time  of  your 
Civil  War,  and  let  Mexico  fight  her  battle  out 
as  best  she  can  in  her  own  way.'' 

This  policy  of  non-interference,  which 
might  equally  well  be  called  either  the  Huerta 
policy  or  the  Wilson  policy,  is  one  which  has 
in  fact  never  been  followed,  but  it  is  never- 
theless logical  and  intelligible. 

In  the  second  place,  the  United  States 
might  conceivably  undertake  to  invade  Mexico 
and  conquer  the  Mexican  people.  In  order 
to  do  that,  the  I'nited  Slates  would  have  to 
create  a  great  army  and  face  a  long  and 
bitter  guerrilla  warfare,  (ieneral  Huerta 
says  that  it  would  take  millions  of  men  to  do 
it.  Though  it  would  take  no  such  force, 
this  point  need  not  be  debated,  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  will  never 
be  willing  to  form  an  army  for  any  such 
purix>se.  This  is  not  a  policy  which  is 
advocated  by  any  leader  of  pi'Mic  opinion  in 
America,  and  is  quite  out  '/t 'the  question. 
It  is,  however,  a  perfectly  logical  and  intelli- 
gible i)olicy. 

In  the  third  place,  the  United  States  might 
undertake  to  occupy  Mexico  with  a  force  that 
might  be  called  a  police  force,  and  to  perform 
there  the  essential  functions  of  government, 
including  education,  until  the  people  found 
themselves  and  became  able  to  carry  on  a 
free  and  orderly  government  of  their  own. 
This  would  not  be  invasion  and  concjuest, 
although  it  might  and  probably  would  irivolve 
the  sending  of  trained  and  seasoned  troops 
to  certain  strategic  i>oints  and  gradual  exten- 
sion of  military  occujjancy  that  would  inci- 
dentally involve  unciuestionably  some  fighting 
and  bloodshed.  How  different  this  is,  how- 
ever, from  concjuest   may   be   seen  by  com- 
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paring  what  the  Germans  have  done  in 
Belgium  with  what  our  American  sailors  and 
soldiers  did  in  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  one  case 
there  was  military  conquest ;  in  the  other, 
military  occupation.  In  the  one  case  a  resist- 
ing people  were  overcome  and  put  down ; 
in  the  other  case  such  resistance  as  was 
offered  was  put  down  as  a  riot  would  be  put 
down,  but  the  people  themselves  found  the 
occupation  beneficial  and  welcomed  it.  The 
experience  that  we  had  in  Vera  Cruz  is 
proof  sufficient  for  us  that  such  occupation 
of  Mexico  would  not  be  impracticable.  We 
believe,  and  what  happened  in  Vera  Cruz 
confirms  the  belief,  that  the  Mexican  people 
want  order  rather  than  anarchy,  welcome 
cleanliness  rather  than  disorder  and  filth, 
prefer  liberty  under  law  to  the  enchaining 
slavery  of  fear  that  is  the  only  semblance 
of  order  which  now  obtains  in  Mexico. 
Wherever  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  gone 
they  have  made,  not  enemies,  but  friends.  In 
return  for  the  resistance  that  they  have  met 
they  have  given  good  government.  There  is 
no  question  that  when  our  forces  voluntarily 
left  Vera  Cruz  they  left  behind  them  no  love 
in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  Mexican  politicians, 
but  friendliness  in  the  hearts  of  those  Mexi- 
can people  who  knew  them.  What  we 
succeeded  in  doing  in  Vera  Cruz  on  a  small 
scale  is  what  we  mean  by  the  policy  of  inter- 
vention and  occupation  in  Mexico  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  a  perfectly  logical  and  in- 
telligible policy. 

These  three  courses — non-interference, 
invasion,  and  occupation — are  mutually  in- 
consistent. Any  one  of  them  could  be 
conceivably  followed.  The  United  States 
has  followed  none.  Rather,  under  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  it  has  been  attempting  to , 
follow  each  one  by  turns.  We  have  preached 
non-interference,  and  have  interfered  by  oust- 
ing Huerta  and  by  occupying  Vera  Cruz. 
We  have  made  what  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  the  Mexicans  as  a  threat  of  invasion 
and  conquest  by  mobilizing  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  by  sending  warnings  to  men  sup- 
posedly in  authority  in  Mexico,  but  we  have 
not  followed  up  our  warnings,  and  our 
threats  have  proved  futile  and  empty.  We 
tried  friendly  and  firm  occupation,  and  our 
attempt  succeeded  ;  and  then  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  occupation  was  most  needed 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  citizens,  for 
the  protection  of  pAiropeans,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  we 
withdrew.     We  have  followed  no  course  con- 


sistently. We  have  dallied  with  one  policy 
after  another.  We  have  been  vacillating^, 
and  we  have  plumed  ourselves  that  we  have 
kept  out  of  war. 

Some  day  the  United  States  will  have  to 
adopt  the  third  policy  of  occupation.  The 
larger  part  of  wisdom,  it  has  been  said,  con 
sists  in  being  wise  in  time.  It  is  too  late  for 
us  to  be  as  wise  as  we  ought  to  have  been. 
Our  withdrawal  from  Vera  Cruz  was  a  blun- 
der of  the  first  magnitude.  But  it  is  never 
too  late  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  although 
tardiness  may  be  costly  in  treasure  and  even 
in  life. 

Some  day  the  United  States  will  have  to 
take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  government 
replaces  anarchy  in  Mexico  and  that  the 
people  have  a  chance  against  both  the 
anarchy  of  political  factionists  and  the  des- 
potism of  g^eed  and  might.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  our  occupation  had  been  un- 
dertaken after  consultation  with  such  stable 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  as  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile.  That  we  might  have  had 
their  co-operation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
these  three  countries  did  offer  themselves  as 
mediators  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
enter  into  altercation  with  a  single  Mexican 
general.  It  is  perhaps  now  too  late  to  gain 
the  co-operation  of  those  countries,  for  the 
seeking  of  their  co-operation  might  easily  be 
misinterpreted  as  a  request  that  they  help  us 
out  of  difficulties.  It  would  have  been  sim- 
pler and  easier  if  we  had  sought  their  co- 
operation before  we  had  created  those 
difficulties.  Perhaps  we  can  have  their  co- 
operation still.  With  their  co-operation  or 
without  it,  we  must  some  time  make  it  our 
business  to  meet  our  obligations  and  exercise 
our  rights  by  doing  for  Mexico  what  we  have 
done  for  Cuba  and  for  the  Philippines. 

Frankly,  we  see  little  hope  for  the  adopn 
tion  of  this  policy  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. Committed  to  theoretical  non- 
intervention by  the  words  of  President 
Wilson,  committed  to  a  policy  of  interfer- 
ence without  effectiveness  by  what  President 
Wilson  has  done  in  the  case  of  Huerta  and 
Vera  Cruz,  this  Administration  is  not  likely, 
we  fear,  to  adopt  any  consistent  and  continu- 
ous course.  We  address  ourselves  here,  not 
to  the  Administration,  but  to  those  of  the 
American  people  whom  we  can  reach,  that 
they  may  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
policy  they  shall  pursue,  and  that  they  may 
decide  definitely  how  that  policy  shall  be  car- 
ried out. 
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NOT    WANTED 

Many  of  our  friends  from  Europe  and 
Asia  have  said  discouraging  things  about  us, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  French  poet 
to  blight  our  dearest  hope  of  adding  to  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  the  world ;  he  pre- 
dicts that  we  shall  produce  the  super- 
woman  I  We  are  passing  through  the  age 
of  the  super,  and  it  is  very  like  a  reversion 
to  the  types  of  the  colossal  creatures  which 
roamed  the  earth  before  man  and  died,  in 
course  of  evolution,  that  a  human  world 
might  arise  on  the  wreck  of  an  animal  world 
and  a  brain  might  take  the  place  of  brute 
force. 

To-day  the  superdreadnought  rules  the  sea 
unless  she  meets  a  submarine,  less  power- 
ful but  more  maliciously  and  craftily  destruc- 
tive than  herself.  Soon,  if  it  is  not  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  we  may  exi>ect  a  sui>er- 
submarine. 

And  we  have  the  super-man,  compact  of 
iron  and  ruthless  energy  ;  the  hater  of  those 
who  stand  in  his  path,  the  despiser  of  the 
merciful,  the  enemy  of  love ;  a  Frankenstein 
monster  with  a  heart  of  iron,  muscles  of  steel, 
and  a  brain  of  scientific  mechanical  precision 
of  movement — a  monster  bom  of  materialism 
and  applied  science,  without  a  conscience, 
above  the  law,  and  equipped  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sick,  the  weak,  the  wear>\ 

The  appearance  of  the  super-woman  would 
complete  the  reversion  to  prehistoric  times  and 
bring  back  the  rule  of  force.  The  giant  is  a 
modem  nightmare,  the  giantess  would  make 
the  world  unlivable ;  love  would  die  in  an 
atmosphere  poisoned  by  the  noxious  gas 
generated  by  unrestrained  egotism.  For  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  super-man  ;  selfishness 
incarnate  and  woe  to  whoever  stands  in  its 
way.  Since  time  began  there  has  been  no 
more  hideous  creature  of  an  imagination 
shorn  of  its  wing^  and  brought  down  wounded 
to  the  earth  than  this  creature  of  iron  and 
day.  The  super- woman  would  be  the  most 
repulsive  figure  ever  fashioned  in  the  dreams 
of  a  madhouse.  The  Madonna  become  a 
Valkyrie  would  put  evil  in  i)lace  of  good, 
hght  in  place  of  darkness,  and  ruthless  indif- 
ference to  pain  and  weakness  and  sorrow 
instead  of  the  divine  ministry  of  love  and 
mere}'. 

The  sup>er-man  and  super-woman  bring  into 
dear  l^t  the  hardness  and  brutality  of  ma- 
terialism. They  mean  the  triumph  of  the 
body  over  the  mind,  the  defeat  of  love,  the 


death  of  the  soul.  Wherever  the  spirit  of 
materialism  has  established  itself  music  has 
become  hard,  brilliant,  soulless ;  it  has  made 
women  temptresses  and  men  the  creatures  of 
passion ;  it  has  dethroned  romance,  put 
moral  anarchy  in  place  of  the  idealism  which 
has  made  art  the  refuge  and  joy  of  humanity 
since  the  beginning  of  time  ;  it  has  drama- 
tized lust  and  exalted  selfishness  as  the 
supreme  law  of  society. 

To  art,  painting,  and  sculpture  it  has 
brought  discord,  agitation,  eccentricity,  a  per- 
vading sense  of  the  futility  of  life ;  it  has 
reveled,  not  in  nudity  which  is  innocence  and 
purity,  but  in  nakedness  which  is  self-con- 
sciousness, lustful,  and  destructive  of  that 
reverence  for  men  and  women  which  preserves 
society  from  corruption.  Art  without  ideal- 
ism, reverence,  faith,  love,  is  a  body  without 
a  soul ;  it  breeds  corruption. 

The  super-man  is  an  ominous  figure ;  but 
he  will  not  survive  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  the  passion  for  the  religious  spirit  in  social 
organization  which  is  coming  into  the  world ; 
the  deflection  of  the  progress  of  women  from 
the  unfolding  of  the  Christian  ideals  to  the 
development  of  material  efficiency,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished,  would  be  a  reversion  to  the 
age  of  iron.  Humanity  has  no  more  deadly 
enemy  than  the  super-man  who  is  the  incar- 
nation of  materialism  ;  the  birth  of  the  sujjer- 
woman  would  be  the  death  of  religion,  beauty, 
love,  purity,  happiness. 


AN  IMPERIAL   MYSTERY 

For  years  past  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
many  foreigners  and  not  a  few  Englishmen 
to  talk  about  the  decline  of  English  power, 
the  slow  subsidence  of  a  national  energy 
which  has  been  one  of  the  great  forces  for 
civilization  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and 
so  late  as  July  last  civil  war  seemed  to  many 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Flmpire.  To-day 
that  Empire  is  a  **  far-flung  battle  line  "  that 
circles  the  globe.  Great  Britain  has  often 
been  short-sighted  and  selfish  in  her  foreign 
policies,  illogical  and  haphazard  in  her  home 
legislation  ;  her  national  manner  has  often 
been  arrogant,  and  her  attitude  toward  other 
nations  ungenerous  and  unsympathetic. 

But  she  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  for 
democracy.  Wherever  she  has  gone  she  has 
opened  doors  instead  of  closing  them,  she 
has  shouldered  great  responsibilities,  and  has 
shown  herself  capable  of  dealing  justly  with 
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great  populations  subject  to  her  rule.  Above 
all,  she  has  learned  from  her  mistakes  and 
has  responded  to  the  growing  urgency  of 
the  moral  sentiment  of  her  people.  Faulty, 
illogical,  politically  loose-jointed,  she  has  been 
and  is  a  great  force  for  human  betterment  in 
the  world. 

We  have  seen  no  more  forcible  statement 
of  the  mechanical  weakness  and  inward  power 
of  the  British  nation  than  the  following  edi- 
torial published  some  time  ago  in  the  St.  Louis 
"  Republic ;"  by  the  courtesy  of  its  editor  we 
reprint  it  here  as  a  real  contribution  to  the 
literature  which  interprets  present  conditions 
in  E-ngland  as  related  to  Europe : 

**  Whenever  Germany  and  France,  with  their 
highly  centralized  and  logically  wrought  out 
governments,  have  contemplated  the  fabric 
known  as  the  British  Empire,  they  have 
smiled  smiles  of  disdain. 

"  If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  *  muddling 
along '  through  decades  and  even  centuries, 
taking  things  for  granted,  avoiding  issues, 
extemporizing  exp>edients,  and  working  always 
for  the  object  immediately  in  view,  with  scant 
reference  to  any  principle  of  outward  consis- 
tency, it  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the 
making  of  the  British  Empire,  'i'his  is  a 
strange  gathering  together  of  Crown  colo- 
nies, dominions,  protectorates,  a  common- 
wealth, dependencies — and  India.  India  is 
directly  ruled  by  the  Crown.  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  governed  under 
their  own  laws,  but  certain  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  Canada  and  Austra- 
lia are  both  self-governing,  but  the  Senators 
in  Canada  are  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  while  those  of  Australia  are  elected. 
There  is  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the 
King's  Cabinet.  And  all  gradations  of  self- 
government  may  be  found  in  the  more  than 
ninety  units  of  the  British  Empire. 

*•  This  fearful  and  wonderful  fabric  has  no 
central  body.  There  is  no  Bundesrath  or 
Imperial  Council.  Xo  collective  action  of  its 
units  is  possible.  The  relation  to  them  of 
the  mother  country  is  illogical,  ill  defined. 
To  the  foreigner,  accustomed  to  the  federa- 
tion of  the  American  States  or  of  the  units 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  government  looks 
planless  and  ineffective. 

"  All  of  which  is  preliminary  to  the  observa- 
tion that  there  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
any  more  effective  institution  in  the  whole 
world  of  political  fabric  than  the  British 
Empire.     Whatever  its  machiner}'  lacks  apn 


pears  to  be  supplied  by  its  spirit.  The 
defects  of  its  body  are  made  up  for  by  the 
unity  of  its  soul. 

'*  The  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Elngland, 
which  does  not  b^in  to  be  as  logical  as  Ger- 
many or  as  systematic  as  France  in  matters 
of  government,  has  nevertheless  the  knack  of 
making  men  step  out  of  their  own  free  will 
to  die  in  her  defense.  She  has  the  gift  of 
keeping  alive,  across  tumbling  seas,  round 
half  a  world,  the  undying  bond  that  unites 
the  heart  to  home.  She  has  shown  herself 
indifferent  to  the  possession  of  the  taxing 
power  over  her  colonies ;  but  what  matters 
it  ?  Those  colonies  willingly  tax  themselves 
to  send  her  war-ships  and  their  sons  seize 
their  rifles  in  time  of  strife  to  go  to  her  aid. 
She  has  the  wisdom  so  to  train  and  guide  the 
swarthy  children  of  alien  races,  and  even  the 
foes  of  yesteryear,  that  they  put  their  living 
bodies  between  Elngland  and  England's  ene- 
mies. .  .  . 

"As  we  contemplate  this  wonder  of  an 
Empire  which  is  an  empire  of  the  spirit,  an 
Empire  whose  philosophy  of  politics  is  all 
wrong,  but  for  which  the  costliest  things 
within  the  gift  of  man  are  poured  out  with- 
out sfint,  we  are  moved  to  wonder  whether 
this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

"  We  do  not  want  to  seem  to  degrade  a 
high  theme  ;  but  Elnglish  plum  pudding  holds 
the  key  to  the  mystery. 

"  English  plum  pudding  never  saw  the 
day  when  it  was  worth  the  eating.  It  is 
soggy  ;  it  is  greasy  ;  it  is  flavorless ;  it  tastes 
like  the  roller  composition,  compact  of  glue 
and  molasses,  which  every  country  printer 
knows.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  good  fruit 
spoiled  in  its  making  and  the  good  spirit 
burned  beneath  it  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
Christmas  board.  It  will  not  compare  with 
the  dark  suet  pudding  of  Missouri.  Yet 
English  plum  pudding  b  eaten  on  Christmas 
not  only  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's 
House,  but  in  Manitoba,  in  Khartum,  on 
the  sides  of  the  Himalayas,  under  the  orange 
groves  of  New  Zealand,  where  December  is 
June,  and  in  the  blistering  humidity  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Why  >  We  cannot  tell. 
But  eaten  it  Ls.  And  English  hearts,  from 
London  to  Melbourne  and  back  again,  an- 
swer to  the  strains  of  *'  God  rest  you,  merry 
gentlemen,"  and  English  eyes  grow  dim  with 
happy  tears. 

'*  The  British  Empire  is  unscientific.  It  is 
unreasonable.  But  it  is  mighty,  with  the 
greatness  of  the  soul." 
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THE    SCENE   OF   THE   TRIAL 

SYRACUSE  is  (save  for  the  coal  stoves 
in  its  trolley  cars)  a  very  modem  city 
in  appearance.  Many  of  its  main 
streets  are  lighted  from  a  colonnade  of  orna- 
mental lamp>- posts,  and  its  business  district  is 
dean  and  very  substantial.  The  dty  is  the 
seat  of  the  large  university  which  bears  its 
name,  and  the  home  of  New  York  State's 
great  annual  agricultural  fair.  It  is  situated 
at  the  juncture  of  the  Oswego  and  Erie 
Canals  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York 
Central  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  New  York  Central  is  situated 
on  Syracuse,  for  the  trains  of  that  railway 
comptany  amble  at  grade,  as  in  many  other 
dties  of  Central  New  York,  through  one  of 
its  noain  thoroughfares.  The  situation  is 
quite  as  metropolitan  as  that  of  **  Death 
Avenue  "  in  New  York. 

As  an  industrial  dty  Syracuse  seems  very 
new,  but  the  political  history  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situated  goes  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Indian  league  of  the  Five  Nations, 
for  this  is  the  country  of  the  Onondagas  and 
of  the  great  councils  of  the  Long  House  of 
the  Iroquois.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  however, 
that  few  of  those  g^eat  Indian  coundls  were 
fraught  with  as  much  political  significance  as 
the  bbel  suit  now  being  tried  here  under  the 
impartial  guidance  of  Judge  Andrews,  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court 

As  any  one  who  has  recendy  seen  the  front 
page  of  a  newspaper  knows,  this  suit  was 
brought  by  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany, 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  because  of  an  article 
which  the  latter  wrote  and  caused  to  have 
circulated,  charging  Mr.  Barnes,  then  offidal 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  organization  in 
New  York  State,  with  entering  (according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  presiding  judge) 
upon  a  corrupt  alliance  with  members  of  the 
Democratic  State  organization  specifically  to 
make  a  connection  between  crooked  busi- 
ness and  crooked  politics.  For  the  damage 
alleged  to  have  been  done  his  reputation 
Mr.  Barnes  would  like  to  collect  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
He  daims  that  the  charges  against  him 
are  not  justified  by  the  facts  and  that  they 
were  made  malidously.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
claims  that  the  charges  were  justified  by 
the  facts  and  were  made  without  malidous 


intent  A  defense  in  a  libel  suit  may  be 
made  on  both  of  these  grounds — a  point  of 
importance,  for  a  great  deal  of  evidence  can 
first  be  brought  before  the  jury  **  in  mitiga- 
tion of  damages  "  which  is,  unless  properly 
corroborated,  inadmissible  '*  in  justification  " 
of  the  charge  because  of  which  suit  has  been 
brought.  That  is  what  the  lawyers  say ;  but 
the  layman  onlooker  at  such  a  trial  as  this  is 
indined  to  wonder  if  any  juryman  entirely 
succeeds  in  keeping  the  two  brands  of  evi- 
dence stnctly  in  their  cubbyholes. 

IN    THE    COURT 

The  trial  at  which  Judge  Andrews  is  pre- 
siding is  taking  place  on  the  third  fioor  of  a 
well-built  and  court-housey-looking  building 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  colon- 
nades and  the  central  dome  which  all  good 
edifices  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  justice 
and  the  pursuit  of  law  demand  as  a  natural 
and  inalienable  right.  The  court-room  itsdf 
is  well  lighted  and  large — large,  that  is,  for  any 
ordinary  case — but  with  only  room  enough 
to  harbor  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  who 
line  the  sidewalks  outside  waiting  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  prindpals,  principally  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  A  ticket  speculator  would  be  in 
paradise  if  he  could  control  admission  to  the 
court-room  itself.  Perhaps,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  trafficker  in  tickets,  a  pen  descrip- 
tion may  be  made  to  serve. 

Seated  at  the  back  of  the  room  behind  the 
high  desk  and  railing  that  separate  him  from 
the  floor  of  the  court-room  is  Judge  Andrews, 
mild  of  manner,  but  sure-minded  and  sure- 
voiced  in  the  making  of  his  rulings.  Once, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  when  Mr.  Ivins, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Barnes,  suggested  that  the 
Court  was  treating  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  more 
than  ordinary  consideration,  the  sharp  rap 
of  the  Judge's  gavel  followed,  and  his  quick 
rebuke  (followed  by  an  equally  quick  apology 
from  Mr.  Ivins)  showed  that  Judge  Andrews, 
courteous  in  manner  though  he  may  be,  has 
also  other  qualifications  befitting  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  a  court  of  law.  The  ripples  of 
amusement  and  satisfaction  that  repeatedly 
start  across  the  court-room  at  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's sallies  under  cross-examination  are 
silenced  as  effectively  as  was  the  irascible 
outburst  of  Mr.  Ivins. 

In  the  space  before  Judge  Andrews's  desk 
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are  two  large  tables  for  the  use  of  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Ivins  and  his  associates  sit  at 
the  right ;  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Bowers  and 
his  associates  at  the  left.  Mr.  Ivins  and 
Mr.  Bowers  are  interesting  men  to  watch  in 
action,  both  because  of  the  keenness  of  their 
minds  and  because  of  the  contrast  of  their 
personalities.  Mr.  Ivins  is  large  of  face  and 
figure  and  smooth-shaven  ;  Mr.  Bowers  is 
small  of  stature  and  bears  a  rather  close  resem- 
blance to  Senator  Lodge.  With  his  skull-cap, 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  spectators 
at  the  trial  are  learning  to  gauge  to  a  nicety 
the  temperature  of  the  court-room,  Mr.  Ivins 
brings  to  mind  the  thought  of  a  Venetian 
Doge  or  the  recollection  of  paintings  of  medi- 
aeval priests.  Probably  there  are  many  times 
when  the  witness  whom  he  is  examining  would 
be  very  ready  to  add  **  of  the  Inquisition  "  to 
the  word  "  priest." 

The  principals  themselves  can  hardly  be 
said  to  need  any  description,  least  of  all  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Of  Mr.  Barnes  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  unlike  his  opponent,  his  least 
inviting  characteristic  is  his  smile.  Usually 
as  he  sits  at  his  counsel  table  his  face  is  im- 
passive and  cold.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the 
side  of  his  face  lifts.  Then  Mr.  Barnes  is 
smiling,  though  the  fact  would  hardly  be 
guessed  from  an  examination  of  his  closely 
set  and  steady  eyes. 

To  the  left  of  Judge  Andrews  are  the  wit- 
ness chair  and  the  jury-box.  Behind  the  two 
counsel  tables  a  double  row  of  newspaper 
men  extend  the  width  of  the  court-room. 
These  men  are  sending  out  more  daily  tele- 
graphic correspondence  than  has  ever  gone 
from  Syracuse  before,  even  during  the  sessions 
of  important  political  conventions.  Behind 
these  are  the  fortunate  ones  who  have  gained 
admission  to  the  trial. 

As  I  write,  for  a  week  this  trial  has 
been  in  progress,  and  the  first  phase  of  it  has 
not  yet  been  completed.  The  plaintiff  has 
established  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the 
article  alleged  to  be  libelous ;  the  defendant 
has  set  forth  his  answer  to  the  complaint. 
The  defendant  has  been  in  the  witness  chair 
for  five  days — one  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  his  counsel,  Mr.  Bowers,  three  under  rigid 
cross-examination  of  the  suave  and  skillful 
Mr.  Ivins,  and  one  under  the  waspish  ques- 
tioning of  Mr.  Barnum,  Mr.  Ivins's  Syracuse 
associate. 

In  a  very  general  way  the  attack  of  the  plain- 
tiff may  be  summed  up  as  an  attempt  to  dis- 


credit Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  political  leader,  as  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  witness  to  his  own  past  acts. 
From  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  politics  as 
an  Assemblyman  of  New  York  State  his 
whole  record  has  been  gone  over  with  a  ver}' 
fine  tooth  comb.  He  has  been  searchingly 
questioned  as  to  his  relations  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  reforms 
which  he  has  advocated,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  fallibility  of  his  memory.  He 
has  been  most  minutely  examined  as  to  the 
details  of  almost  every  political  movement  in 
which  he  has  taken  part,  questioned  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  appointees  he  put  in 
office  as  Governor  of  New  York  State,  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  bills  brought  to  his  attention 
as  Executive  of  New  York  State,  questioned 
as  to  his  actions  as  candidate  for  President — 
hardly  anything  has  seemed  too  trivial  or 
too  far  in  the  past  to  receive  the  exacting 
attention  of  his  cross-examiners.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  during  the  course  of  his 
public  life  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  probably  ap- 
pointed more  than  forty  thousand  men  to 
office,  and  that  in  this  same  period  of  time  he 
has  written,  as  he  testified  at  the  trial,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  letters, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  remembered  so 
little,  but  that  he  remembered  so  much,  of  the 
great  army  of  facts  with  which  he  has  had  to 
deal.  His  *'  I  don't  remember"  or  his  "  I 
haven't  the  slightest  recollection "  onl}' 
seemed  to  add  conviction  to  his  statement 
as  to  the  details  of  his  life  of  which  he  had 
either  general  or  vivid  remembrance. 

Aside  from  the  attempts  of  the  plaintiff  to 
break  down  the  weight  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testi- 
mony by  proof  of  the  fallibility  of  his  memory, 
there  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  general  attempt 
to  discredit  him  as  a  public  man.  The  at- 
tempt was  first  made  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  prior  to  his  election 
to  the  Governorship  of  New  York  State,  a 
would-be  tax  dodger.  The  production  of  tax 
receipts  for  the  years  in  question  rather  dam- 
aged the  force  of  this  argument.  Next  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  tried  to  show  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
Governorship  had  no  legal  domicile  in  New 
York  State,  a  fact  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion would  have  debarred  him  from  the  right 
to  become  a  candidate.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  ancient  if  not  honorable  criticism,  a 
matter  thoroughly  thrashed  out  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  campaign  for  Governor,  added 
any  more  than  the  tax-dodging  bugbear  to 
the  weight  of  the  plaintiff's  attack.     Next  in 
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order  of  presentation,  if  not  of  time,  came 
the  discussion  of  the  campaij^  contributions 
made  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  for  the  Presi- 
dcnc)*^  in  1904.  Mr.  Ivinstried  to  drawfrpm 
Mr.  Roosevelt  admission  that  the  funds  con- 
tributed to  his  campaign  were  made  with  an 
ulterior  purpose.  To  add  impressiveness  to 
the  sums  contributed  he  took  up  each  one  by 
itself,  questioned  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  the 
donor,  and  asked  whether  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made  to  him  as  to 
the  size  of  these  contributions  and  their 
source.  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  emphatically  and 
so  smilingly  denied  any  intention  of  not  accept- 
ing Mr.  Ivins's  word  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  evidence  seemed  to  trickle  away  in 
good  humor  and  the  boredom  of  the  jury. 
Despite  Mr.  Ivins's  very  apparent  desire  to 
pin  his  witness  down  to  categorical  answers, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  got  into  the  evidence  the  fact 
that  the  funds  contributed  to  his  campaign 
were  just  half  those  given  to  help  McKinley 
in  1900.  He  also  adroitly  introduced  an 
aDusion  to  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
contributed  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan  to  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  even  this  great  sum,  contributed  to  help 
his  opponent,  was  given  with  no  strings 
attached.  As  to  the  money  for  his  own 
campaign,  he  testified  that  he  saw  no  more 
connection  between  business  and  politics  in 
the  large  contributions  made  in  1908  than  if 
these  same  sums  were  given  to  erect  buOd- 
ings  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.    To  quote  directiy,  he  said : 

1  mention  that  because  I  know  that  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins  during  the  time  that  he  was 
contributing  so  heavily  to  the  campaign  funds 
had  contributed  much  more  liberally  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  and  the  contributionirom 
Mr.  Perkins  of  |25,000  might  be  considerably 
less  than  a  contribution  of  $25  from  the  station 
agent  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  I  should  feel  as  grate- 
ful to  the  one  man  for  the  $25  as  to  the  other 
man  for  the  |25,000  contribution,  and  I  should 
be  incapable  of  acting  for  either  in  any  way 
because  of  that  contribution. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  testified  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  sums  contributed  to  his 
campaign  save  that  he  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  they  had  been  contributed  in 
accordance  with  his  agreement  with  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Bliss,  the 
Treasurer,  of  the  National  Committee.  In 
this  connection  he  said : 

I  had  talked  with  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr. 
Bliss,  and  bad  received  from  them  the  assur- 
ance that  no  gifts  of  money  would  be  accepted 


with  any  implication  that  anything  whatever 
was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislative  or 
executive  action  or  political  action  of  any  kind 
in  return  for  the  gifts  of  money,  and  I  had  their 
implicit  assurance  that  that  would  be  the  case ; 
and  they  acted  afterwards  in  accordance  with 
thai  assurance  to  me. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  told  of  the  return  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  because  it  came  from 
persons  interested  in  a  suit  then  before  the 
Government.  He  said  that  the  only  request 
which  came  to  him  in  connection  with  a  cam- 
paign contributor  was  that  made  by  friends 
of  Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  France.  With  a  char- 
acteristic chuckle  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  appoint  Mr.  Hyde  Minister 
to  Venezuela.  Needless  to  say,  the  substitu- 
tion of  Venezuela  for  France  did  not  prove 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Hyde  and  his  friends. 

The  last  chapters  of  his  life  which  under- 
went scrutiny  before  this  article  was  sent 
to  press  dealt  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rela- 
tions to  the  campaign  for  the  renom- 
ination  of  Governor  Hughes  and  with  his 
relations  with  Senator  Piatt.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff  spent  one  whole  day  in 
reading  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  "easy  boss'*  of  New 
York  State.  The  object  of  this  was,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
subservient  to  Piatt  while  Governor  of  New 
York  State.  Perhaps  the  effect  of  these 
letters  upon  those  in  the  court-room  can  best 
be  judged  by  a  quotation  from  the  report  of 
the  New  York  **  Sun,"  a  paper  not  noted  for 
its  political  friendliness  towards  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.    The  writer  says : 

It  is  entirely  by  insinuation  that  Barnes's 
counsel  seek  to  impress  the  jury  that  Roosevelt 
was  a  wrong-doer.  So  far  nothing  indicative  of 
moral  turpitude  has  been  adduced,  not  the 
slightest  bit  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  as  Gov- 
ernor or  President  he  advocated  or  attempted 
or  accomplished  anything  tinged  with  evil,  or 
that  the  appointments  he  made  at  Piatt's  sug- 
gestion were  bad  appointments.  .  .  . 

He  admitted  to-day  with  the  utmost  frankness 
that  he  had  consulted  Piatt  at  all  times  in  the 
year  referred  to,  18^>9,  and  that  he  always  tried 
to  please  Piatt  when  he  thought  it  was  right, 
because  he  regarded  Piatt  as  the  leader  (or 
boss)  of  the  party,  and  considered  his  duty  as  a 
good  organization  man.  .  .  . 

He  insisted  that  he  always  talked  over  with 
Plait  the  merits  of  each  case,  and  then  acted  as 
he  ihought  would  be  best  for  the  people's  interest 

During  the  readinj;  of  one  of  these  letters, 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr. 
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Roosevelt,  in  an  aside  which  probably  failed 
to  reach  the  jury,  remarked,  *'  Chops  and 
tomato  sauce  !"  His  own  trial  had  doubtless 
evoked  a  memory  of  the  troubles  of  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  relation  with  organiza- 
tion men  more  will  be  said  later  on.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt's  counsel 
started  to  ask  that  certain  of  these  Piatt  let- 
ters  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  immaterial  and  would  only  waste 
the  time  of  the  Court,  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt 
who  insisted  that  they  should  all  be  laid 
before  the  jury. 

POINTS    FOR    THE    DEFENSE 

Practically  all  the  pointS  for  the  defense 
which  have  been  made  so  far  have  been 
introduced  in  "  mitigation  of  damages.''  If 
these  same  points  are  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  others  besides  the  defendant, 
they  will,  of  course,  have  standing  in  court 
as  being  in  justification  of  the  charges  made. 
Perhaps  the  most  telling  blows  dealt  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Ba/nes  during  the  progress 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony  were  contained 
in  that  portion  of  the  Bayne  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
which  dealt  with  the  grave  ix)litical  abuses  in 
Albany  County  under  the  Barnes  rtfgime. 
This  testimony  the  Court  permitted  to  appear 
in  the  record  in  "  mitigation  of  damages." 
This  report  shows  in  detail  that  Mr.  Barnes, 
through  his  newspaper,  the  Albany  ''  Eve- 
ning Journal,"  received  profits  by  securing 
public  printing  in  evasion  of  the  law.  The  re- 
port maintains  that  Mr.  Barnes  not  only  was  the 
recipient  of  such  profits  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Albany  *'  Evening  Journal,'  but 
that  he  was  also  the  beneficiary  of  a  secret 
printing  ••  combine ''  of  companies  apparently 
working  in  competition,  but  actually  in  collu- 
sion. This  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Barnes's  con- 
nection with  the  profits  from  State  printing 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  admission  as 
evidence  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Barnes  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  Governor,  asking  that 
the  latter  drop  the  project  of  establishing  a 
State  Printing  Bureau  because  of  the  finan- 
cial loss  which  would  accrue  to  the  plaintiff 
in  the  present  suit.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his 
Message  to  the  Legislature  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Bureau. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  further,  "in  mitigation  of 
damages,"  testified  that  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Barnes  did  act  in  collusion  wiih  the  Demo- 


cratic boss,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  in  justification 
of  his  belief  testified  that  he  had  been  told  by 
William  Loeb,Jr.,  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  stated 
that,  on  account  of  his  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  he  would  not  influence  the  Repub- 
lican organization  to  elect  an  Independent 
Democrat  in  the  Senatorial  fight  of  1911. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  further  testified  as  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Barnes  in  killing  the  Hughes  direct 
primary  measure,  in  killing  the  Hughes  bill 
against  race-track  betting,  and  his  activity  in 
promoting  a  bi-partisan  alliance  to  elect 
Allds,  a  Barnes  Republican,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate.  Most  of  this  testimony 
will  be  later  corroborated,  it  is  expected,  by 
Senators  Davenport,  Newcomb,  and  Hinman. 

Of  Mr.  Barnes's  attitude  towards  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  Mr.  Barnes 
had  told  him  that  "  the  people  are  not  fit  to 
govern  themselves,  but  must  be  governed  by 
party  organizations." 

legally,  the  most  vital  part  of  the  case  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  expected,  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  now  waiting  a  chance  to 
appear  before  the  Court. 

WHAT    THE    TRIAL    MEANS 

Of  course  at  this  date  it  is  too  early  to 
forecast  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  nor  would  an 
attempt  to  invade  the  regions  of  prophecy 
be  at  all  proper.  It  can  be  safely  stated 
that  the  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
have  important  effect  upon  the  freedom  of 
political  criticism  throughout  the  countr)-. 
As  to  the  immediate  political  significance  of 
the  trial,  and  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  histor- 
ical record  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career,  much 
has  already  been  definitely  determined.  In 
this  latter  field  easily  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  trial  has  been  the  presentation 
in  concrete  and  extended  form  of  evidence 
as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  relations  with  the  polit- 
ical organizations  with  which  he  has  had  to 
deal.  Politics  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  meant 
a  tug  of  war  between  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy and  the  forces  of  political  reaction. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  work  with  organi- 
zation men  at  any  time  in  his  life  merely 
because  his  "silk-stocking"  critics  did  not 
apijrove  of  the  entire  political  code  of  his 
associates.  He  worked  with  them  just  as 
long  as  they  worked  with  him  for  the  gen- 
eral ideals  for  which  he  has  stood.  Though 
he  has  been  accused  of  being  an  opportunist, 
this  has  been  the  opportunism  of  the  skillful 
swimmer  who  knows  the  folly  of  trying  to 
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swim  from  the  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook 
against  the  tide.  There  has  never  been  any 
evidence  presented  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  sacrificing  fundamen- 
tal principle  or  political  expediency,  did  not  let 
the  latter  go  by  the  board,  just  as  the  skilled 
swimmer  disregards  the  tide  when  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  saving  a  human  life  which  confronts 
him.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  been  like  the 
man  who  deserted  his  church  because  he  did 
not  like  the  color  of  the  upholstery.  With 
him  it  is  the  faith  and  not  the  cushion  that 
counts. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  trial  upon  the  polit- 
ical fortunes  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant, the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have 


been  in  attendance  at  the  trial  seems  to  be 
that  Mr.  Barnes  has  already  suffered  serious 
damage.  That  in  bringing  suit  Mr.  Barnes 
has  departed  from  the  paths  of  political  wis- 
dom is  the  view  of  a  great  many  in  sympathy 
with  the  system  for  which  he  stands.  To  cite 
a  single  instance :  the  Bayne  report,  which 
bid  fair  to  slumber  forever  within  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  has  now  been 
spread  broadcast  through  the  columns  of 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  land.  It  is  a 
poor  advertisement  for  a  man  who  desires  to 
retain  his  hold  upon  the  National  organization 
of  the  Republican  party. 

H.  T.   PULSIFER. 
Syracuse,  April  26,  1915. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WAR 


BY  GREGORY  MASON 


T 


^HE  further  they  come,  the  harder 
they'll  get  whipped,"  was  the  terse 
remark  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  France  and  Belgium,  when  in- 
formed that  the  Germans  north  of  Vpres  had 
plowed  through  his  lines  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Ypres  Canal  for  a  gain  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

THE    WAR    BEXUNS 

The  people  of  France,  Russia,  Servia, 
Belgium,  and  particularly  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  advent  of  spring  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  Germany.  In 
Russia  they  have  been  sa>nng  that  the 
war  will  begin  in  June.  To  find  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vernal  season  synchronizing  with 
a  ver>'  effective  convulsive  move  of  the 
Germany  which  they  had  hoped  was  almost  a 
corpse  is  ver>'  discouraging.  The  people  of 
the  allied  nations  are  tired  of  the  sort  of 
**  whipping  "  that  their  armies  administer  to 
an  enemy  while  retreating  before  him.  Sir 
John  French's  words  were  unwisely  chosen. 

HONORS    EASY    FOR   THE    KAISER 

Indubitably  the  week  April  21  to  April  28 
was  Germany's.  The  French  peeled  a  few 
more  meters  of  territory  from  the  Ger- 
man wedge  at  St.  Mihiel,  but  they  admitted 
the  loss  of  Hartmanns-Weilerkopf  in  Alsace, 


and,  even  if  their  claim  of  the  subsequent 
recapture  of  this  place  is  true,  the  German 
accomplishment  near  Ypres  is  important 
enough  to  make  the  week's  honors  easy  for 
the  Kaiser,  and  incidentally  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 

The  Ypres  blow  was  what  boxers  would 
call  a  counter.  It  followed  the  stroke  that 
gained  sanguinary  *'  Hill  No.  60,"  south  of 
Ypres,  for  the  Allies.  Coming  near  the 
hinge  where  the  British  trenches  meet  the 
French,  it  was  strategically  well  chosen,  and 
as  a  purely  local  engagement  was  very  suc- 
cessful. The  British  lines  which  formed  a 
salient  at  Langemarck  were  pushed  inside 
out,  so  to  speak,  till  they  formed  an  arc  from 
Noordschote  to  St.  Jean,  with  the  greatest 
concavity  at  Boesinghe,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Ypres  Canal.  What  was  one  of  the 
strongest  pyoints  in  the  Allies'  line  is  now  one 
of  the  weakest. 

GERMAN    STRATE(;Y 

Those  critics  are  mistaken,  however,  who 
speak  of  this  second  battle  about  the  only 
city  in  Belgium  held  by  the  Allies  as  a 
"second  drive  on  Calais  and  the  Channel." 
The  German  operations  were  not  a  '*  drive" 
at  all.  They  were  more  properly  comparable 
to  the  shifting  clutch  which  a  wrestler  makes 
to  get  a  better  hold  on  a  stubborn,  straining  ad- 
versary'.   If  it  was  impossible  to  crash  through 
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to  the  Channel  in  November,  it  is  trebly 
so  now  that  the  British  have  three  times  the 
strength  that  they  then  had,  and  the  Germans 
know  it. 

This  latest  German  offensive  is  merely  part 
of  the  campaign  of  attrition  which  Germany 
embarked  upon  several  months  ago.  The 
Germans  know  that  the  Allies  will  strive 
desperately  to  regain  the  ground  lost  at 
Ypres,  and  they  hope  in  repelling  these 
assaults  to  more  than  offset  the  losses  thev 
suffered  on  the  attack.  In  other  words,  ever 
since  the  inception  of  the  deadlock  that  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  the  Aisne  it  has  been 
Germany's  hope  to  punish  the  Allies  so  ter- 
ribly that  they  will  be  content  to  leave  her 
with  what  she  has  won.  As  an  example 
of  the  expense  of  the  battles  of  this  war, 
David  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the  British 
Exchequer,  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  in 
the  batde  of  Neuve  Chapelle  the  British  used 
more  ammunition  than  they  consumed  in  the 
entire  Boer  War. 

A    NEW    MEANS    OF    KILLING 

The  Germans  made  possible  their  gains 
at  Ypres  by  sending  ahead  of  them  in 
their  advance  a  low-hanging  cloud  of  vapor, 
probably  chlorine  gas,  which,  carried  by 
a  favorable  wind,  poisoned  their  enemies 
in  the  trenches  over  a  front  said  to  have 
been  six  kilometers  long  and  two  kilometers 
deep.  This  noxious  fog,  it  is  reported,  was 
liberated  from  generators  in  the  foremost 
German  trenches  manned  by  men  protected 
by  harnesses  somewhat  similar  to  the  garb  of 
deep-sea  divers.  The  British  now  aver  that  they 
have  devised  a  protection  against  this  terrible 
weapon,  but  what  the  protection  is  they  say 
not.  If  they  care  to,  they  can  hoist  the 
Germans  with  the  latter's  own  petard,  for  at 
Ypres,  in  the  summer,  southwesterly  winds 
which  would  blow  from  the  Allies'  lines  to  the 
German  are  more  common  than  the  north- 
erly winds  of  early  spring  which  carried  the 
suffocating  blanket  of  chlorine  upon  hundreds 
of  Canadians  the  other  day. 

The  use  of  such  gases  in  warfare  is  con- 
trary to  the  Hague  rules  and  to  the  best 
usage  of  international  warfare.  From  a 
humanitarian  view-point,  however,  the  use  of 
such  gases  on  soldiers  is  less  reprehensible 
than  several  other  breaches  of  international 
usage  that  have  occurred  in  this  war,  such  as 
the  employment  of  civilians  as  shields  for 
soldiers  advancing  under  fire  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  defenseless  towns. 


BY    SEA    AND   LAND 

An  atmosphere  of  expectancy  hangs  over 
the  North  Sea.  England  has  stopped  all 
shipping  between  British  ports  and  Holland^ 
and  rumors  are  abroad  of  impending  great 
events.  Both  Anglo-French  and  German 
squadrons  have  been  reported  off  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  cannonading  has  been  heard  off 
the  Dutch  coast.  One  of  the  commonest 
rumors  afloat,  and  one  of  the  most  plausible, 
is  that  the  British,  under  cover  of  their  fleet, 
intend  to  land  an  army  on  the  Belgian  shore 
somewhere  between  Ostend  and  the  Holland 
border  for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Ger- 
mans now  fighting  along  the  Yser  Canal.  Of 
course  the  Germans  h^ve  done  their  best  to 
fortify  this  shore,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  fleet  a 
landing  might  be  effected.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  week  a  despatch  from  Rome  reports 
that  the  French  cruiser  L^on  Gambetta  had 
been  torpedoed  in  the  Adriatic  by  an  Austrian 
submarine,  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men. 

IN    THE    EAST 

In  the  Carpathians  the  status  quo  con- 
tinues. Until  the  Russians  have  forced  the 
Uzsok  Pass  or  have  been  definitely  flung 
back  from  its  gates  there  will  probably  be 
nothing  decisive  from  this  field  of  operations. 

The  Dardanelles  are  back  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  again,  having  figured 
little  in  the  news  columns  since  the  disastrous 
bombardment  that  ended  on  March  20, 
after  the  Allies  had  lost  three  battle-ships. 
The  Allies  have  now  succeeded  in  putting 
ashore  landing  parties  at  several  points  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  at  Kum  Kale,  at 
the  Asiatic  point  of  entrance  to  the  Darda- 
nelles. They  have  also  captured  Enos,  in 
Turkey,  on  the  .^igean  Sea.  The  size  of  the 
Allies'  army  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ofBcial 
reports,  but  unofficially  it  is  estimated  as 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men.  To  oppose 
this  force  the  Turks  and  Germans  have  prob- 
ably at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  The 
task  before  the  Allies  is  a  hard  one,  but  they 
can  go  ahead  now  with  more  prospects  of 
success  than  they  could  ever  have  had  through 
the  efforts  of  their  fleet  alone.  It  now  seems 
that,  aside  from  political  considerations,  as 
a  purely  military  feat  the  effort  to  win  Con- 
stantinople by  sheer  sea  power  was  a  mistake, 
and  Winston  Churchill,  First  I^rd  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  is  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  in  England  for  making  the  attempt. 

New  Vork  City,  April  28,  1915. 


WHY  MEXICO  IS  A  THORN   IN  OUR   SIDE 


BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

FIRST   ARTICLE:    THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE   AMERICANS 

In  this  and  succeeding  articles  Mr,  Whitney  records  the  results  of  a  recent  seven 
months'  jourtiey  through  Mexico^  zvith  the  express  purpose  of  ansivering  such  ques- 
tions as.  What  is  th»  matter  ivith  Mexico  ?  What  is  Mexico's  future  ?  W/iat  do 
Mexicans  think  of  the  United  States  ?  Where  lias  our  policy  toward  Mexico  been 
unwise  f  The  articles  tell  what  the  author  heard  and  saw.  The  statements  made  ' 
are  sustained  by  referetues  in  The  Outlook^  s  possession  to  persons  ^  places  ^  and  sources  of 
information^  and  in  some  cases  by  public  documents,  Mr,  Whitney  is  ivell  kno7vn  as 
traveler,  ntagazine  writer^  and  correspondent,  as  tvell  as  for  his  special  work  in  estab- 
lishing high  ethical  standards  in  athletics.  See  the  editorial  on  Mexico  on  another 
page. —  The  Editors. 


ACROSS  ihe  Atlantic  Jthe  Belgians 
faced  death  that  their  neutrality 
should  not  be  violated,  and  we,  to 
our  enduring  credit,  have  given  prompt  and 
practical  and  bountiful  evidence  of  our  in- 
dorsement of  their  patriotic  effort  to  preserve 
treaty  integrity ;  yet  here,  at  our  very  door, 
a  state  of  anarchy  exists  in  Mexico,  our 
treaty  is  broken,  our  own  people  are  mis- 
used, our  President  flouted,  and  a  problem 
devek)i>ed  which  demands  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  an  accounting  of  its  stewardship,  and 
which  is  destined  to  put  the  efficacy  of  that 
National  and  valued  heirloom  to  the  severest 
test 

Below  our  southern  border  are  some  ten 
to  fifteen,  perhaps  twentj',  thousand — two 
years  ago  it  was  twice  that  number — Ameri- 
cans who  went  there  to  live  and  to  work 
under  the  guarantee  of  protection  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  citizenship  in  a  friendly 
and  a  mighty  nation,  whose  treaty  rights  have 
been  xiolated  ruthlessly  and  freely,  who  have 
been  persecuted,  robbed,  murdered,  without 
arousing  their  own  Government  to  duty  or 
their  home  folks  to  nodceable  commiseration, 
practical  or  otherwise. 

Not  that  the  home  folks  lack  sympathy  ; 
they  lack  knowledge,  correct  information,  of 
a  distressing  and  a  menacing  situation,  which 
has  been  afforded  them  neither  by  their  State 
Department  at  Washington  nor,  with  rare 
exceptions,  by  the  press  of  their  countr>'. 

Therefore  it  is  with  a  desire  to  help  to  an 
understanding  of  the  conditions  which  obtain 
in  Mexico,  of  the  measure  of  our  responsi- 
bility, of  the  immediate  outlook,  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  our  fellow  men  and  women 
arc  subjected,  that  this  article  is  presented 
for  consideration,  based  on  long  familiarity 
with   Mexico   and  Mexicans,   and   after   an 


especial  seven  months'  journey  of  observation 
which  b^an  six  weeks  after  the  landing  of 
the  United  States  troops  at  Vera  Cruz — April 
21, 1914 — and  which  covered,  in  effect,  all  of 
Mexico. 

On  a  small  ranch  in  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosf,  not  far  from  the  Tamaulipas  line, 
lived  in  the  summer  of  1913  a  man  a  little 
past  his  prime,  with  his  daughter  and  niece. 

From  a  home  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  that  had  been  wrecked  by  death  they 
had  come  several  years  before  to  this  new 
country,  where  the  land  was  cheap  and  the 
soil  rich,  and  a  powerful  Government  invited 
and  gave  adequate  guarantee  of  safe  shelter 
to  settlers. 

So  they  had  found  and  invested  their  all 
in  this  acreage,  which  by  now  had  passed  the 
arduous  preparatory  stage  and  was  banning 
to  repay  their  faithful  labor. 

From  time  to  time  there  had  been  halts 
in  the  pioneering,  even  reverses,  but  on  the 
whole  they  had  prospered,  sufficiently  at 
least  to  have  built  an  unpretentious  though 
comfortable  house  and  to  be  able  to  write 
their  home  friends  that  the  world  went  well 
with  them  in  the  new  country.  Then  came 
the  breaking  of  the  peace  which  had  held  and 
prosp)ered  Mexico  for  thirty  years. 

The  knowledge  that  men  roamed  the 
country  round  filled  with  the  lust  of  blood- 
letting brought  lurking  anxiet}*  to  the  little 
family,  but  they  passed  without  molestation 
through  the  period  which  preceded  the  elec- 
tion of  Madero,  for  the  soldiers  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  were  not  permitted  the  habit  of  loot, 
and  the  Constitutionalists  had  not  then  pene- 
trated to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
property. 

Quickly   followed  the  early  struggles  be- 
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tween  Huerta  and  the  Constitutionalists,  with 
Villa  operating  in  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
and  Carranza  in  the  States  of  Coahuila  and 
San  Luis  Potosf. 

From  time  to  time  the  farmer  and  his 
womenfolk  heard  of  the  marauding  sallies  of 
the  ill-fed  and  uncontrolled  Carranza  troops, 
but  always  they  found  comfort  in  the  feeling 
that  their  nationality  would  commend  them 
to  soldiers  fighting  anywhere  to  establish 
constitutional  government,  and  that  their 
birthright  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  assured 
their  safety  beyond  peradventure. 

Thus  on  their  farm  they  remained  work- 
ing, wholly  trusting  in  the  immunity  from 
harm  which  they  believed  their  American 
citizenship  gave  them,  their  hearts  stirring 
with  patriotic  pride  at  thought  of  the  far- 
reaching  benediction  of  *'  Old  Glory,"  and 
with  gratitude,  too,  for  every  dollar  they  pos- 
sessed and  their  living  were  represented  by 
that  little  farm,  to  abandon  which  in  mid- 
season  meant  ruin. 

One  night  they  were  aroused  by  voices  and 
loud  knocking  on  the  door.  Accustomed  to 
wayfarers  and  to  offering  the  best  hospitality 
their  little  home  yielded,  the  farmer  opened 
the  door  without  hesitation,  and  admitted  a 
group  of  soldiers,  who  instantly  set  upon  and 
overpowered  and  rope-bound  him  before  the 
women  scarce  realized  what  was  happening. 

Then  the  soldiers  overpowered  the  niece 
and  daughter ;  and  every  one  of  these  individ- 
uals of  the  "  delicate,  sensitive  race  "  with 
whom  President  Wilson  seeks  "  spiritual 
union'*  had  his  share  in  the  rape  which  came 
after. 

All  these  facts — I  withhold  names  for 
obvious  reasons — were  reported  to  Secretary 
of  State  Br>'an,  who  passed  them  on  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  for  attention  and  explana- 
tion. Much  parleying  went  on,  but  not  a 
particle  of  reparation  has  to  this  writing  been 
exacted  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  wretched  victims  or  for  the  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  treaty  rights  under  which 
these,  its  citizens,  went  to  Mexico. 

In  June,  following  the  success  of  the 
Madero  revolution,  a  band  of  seventeen 
ex-Maderistas  broke  into  the  home  of  a  Ger- 
man cotton-mill  workman  at  Covadonga, 
Stale  of  Puebla.  Having  tied  the  German 
and  his  helper  to  a  bed,  all  seventeen  of  the 
ex-Maderistas  raped  the  wife  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband — after  which  they  bled  her 
to  death. 


And  then  the  husband  and  his  helper  were 
also  killed. 

The  fiendish  deed  being  reported  home  by 
the  local  Consul  in  the  absence  of  his  Minis- 
ter, the  'German  Government  immediately 
sent  Admiral  von  Hinze  as  Minister  to  Mex- 
ico, with  instructions,  not  only  to  demand  pun- 
ishment for  the  perpetrators  of  the  savagery, 
that  such  punishment  might  serve  as  a  future 
deterrent  and  a  protection  to  his  other  na- 
tionals, advance  agents  of  German  trade  in 
Mexico,  but  also  to  exact  from  Mexico  an 
indemnity  as  further  recognition  by  that  Gov- 
ernment of  its  responsibility  to  Germany 
under  its  treaty  rights  and  the  rights  under 
which  its  subjects  had  gone  to  Mexico. 

The  Admiral's  activities  resulted  in  the 
Mexican  Government  imprisoning  fifteen  sus- 
pected participants  on  the  confession  of  one 
of  the  original  seventeen.  Meeting,  how- 
ever, with  the  usual  Mexican  delays  in  bring- 
ing the  men  to  justice,  he  requested  his  Gov- 
ernment to  send  a  war-ship  to  Vera  Cruz ; 
and  within  a  few  days  thereafter  procured 
from  the  Mexican  Government  an  agreement 
to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  marks  indem- 
nity. 

Two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  war- 
ship Bremen  it  was  announced  that  all  fifteen 
of  the  culprits  had  tunneled  out  of  jail  at 
Puebla.  Von  Hinze  at  once  went  to  Puebla 
and  satisfied  himself  that  the  men  had  walked 
out  of  the  front  door  of  the  jail.  Thereupon 
he  returned  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  informed 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  his  discoveries, 
and  told  him  he  had  orders  from  the  Kaiser 
to  secure  immediate  payment  of  the  indemnity 
agreed  upon,  and  that  if  it  were  not  paid 
without  delay  the  Bremen  would  seize  the 
Vera  Cruz  custom-house  and  collect  from 
the  port  income  the  one  hundred  thousand 
marks  plus  the  expenses  of  the  voyage 
thither. 

The  Admiral  went  out  of  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  with  the  one  hundred 
thousand  marks  in  his  hand.  A  few  days 
later  five  of  the  escaped  men  were  captured, 
two  being  executed  at  once.  And  among 
the  first  acts  of  Huerta  when  he  usurped  the 
reins  of  government  was  to  shoot  the  re- 
maining three. 

Albert  Hoskins,  an  American,  was  the 
doctor  of  the  Monte  del  Real  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Pachuca,  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  and 
held  also  a  first  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  army. 
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While  making  the  rounds  of  the  company's 
ailing,  one  day  in  the  early  spring  of  1914, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  local  jife^  charged 
with  being  an  American  spy,  and  literally 
flung  into  a  small  room  having  neither  bed 
nor  blankets.  When  he  asked  for  blankets, 
the  oflScer  ordered  in  buckets  of  cold  water, 
which  were  emptied  over  the  dirt  floor  with 
the  remark  that  such  was  the  kind  of  cover- 
ing for  a  gringo. 

In  such  quarters,  offered  repeated  in- 
dignity', if  not  brutality',  and  given  barely  food 
enough  to  escape  actual  starving,  Hoskins 
was  held  for  three  da\'s.  Then  he  was 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Pachuca 
between  guards,  jeered  and  mud-pelted  by 
the  increasingly  uncontrolled  crowd,  all  the 
way  to  the  railway  station  and  to  the  Mexico 
City  train. 

Arrived  in  Mexico  City,  he  was  again 
paraded  for  his  own  humiliation  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  populace — which  even  when 
uninspired  by  animus  dearly  loves  such  diver- 
sion— and  jailed  a  second  time. 

Several  days  later,  when  the  falsity  of  the 
trump)ed-up  charge  had  become  too  evident 
to  present  even  the  flimsiest  excuse  for  hold- 
ing him  longer,  he  was  taken  by  train  to 
Soledad,  a  small  town  about  twent>'  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  turned  loose. 

Beyond   lodging   a   protest  with   its  rep 
resentative  in  Mexico,  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  premises  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Tampico,  an  American, 
Nichols  by  name,  owned  and  personally  con- 
ducted a  dairy,  delivering  his  products  in 
town,  where  he  had  built  up  quite  a  nice 
little  business. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Taft  Admin- 
istration he  had  been  annoyed  by  rather  bold 
attempts  at  robber>',  and  had  grown  to  night- 
x^-atching  his  cow-bam. 

One  night  he  surprised  a  Mexican  break- 
ing in,  and,  though  he  was  able  to  secure  a 
good  look  at  him,  the  man  got  away. 

The  next  day  Nichols  entered  a  complaint 
in  Tampico,  and  was  told  by  the  officer  that, 
while  he  could  not  spare  men  to  make  the 
arrest,  he  would  give  the  American  such  an 
order  if  he  so  desired.  So  Nichols  went 
home  from  headquarters  witli  an  official 
order  of  arrest  for  the  man  he  had  so  nearly 
caught  the  night  before. 

Within  the  day  he  found  his  man,  but 
while  bringing  him  to  town  in  the  night  the 


Mexican  succeeded  in  eluding  Nichols,  who 
fired  into  the  dark  after  him,  and  then  con- 
tinued on  to  town  to  report  the  escape. 
Destiny  directed  the  bullet.  The  next  day 
the  Mexican  was  found  dead  hot  many  yards 
from  where  Nichols  had  caught  a  last  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  disapp>eared  from  view. 

Nichols  was  arrested  without  opportunity 
to  notify  his  family  or  Consul,  held  incom- 
municado, and  treated  with  unwarranted 
harshness ;  in  a  word — an  unpleasant  word 
for  which  I  apologize — he  was  confined  in 
the  common  urinal  of  the  jail.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  unsanitar>-  conditions  preva- 
lent in  Mexico  will  realize  the  misery'  and  the 
danger  of  sdch  a  cell. 

The  American  Consul,  when  he  became 
aware  of  Nichols's  plight,  was  unable,  through 
official  representations  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  ease  the  milkman's  situation.  Mean- 
time, while  **  representations  "  continued 
makipg,  the  natural  happened ;  the  prisoner 
fell  ill  of  fever  contracted  in  the  noisome 
hole  in  which  his  Government  permitted  him 
to  remain. 

And  now  the  Consul  sought  to  have  the 
ver>'  sick  man  removed  to  a  hospital,  and, 
denied  such  permission  at  Tampico,  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  Henr>'  Lane  Wilson,  at  Mexico 
Cit>'. 

Whatever  errors  Mr.  Wilson  may  have 
subsequendy  committed,  indifference  to  the 
unjust  treatment  of  his  fellow-countr>men 
was  never  among  them.  At  once  he  took 
up  the  case  with  the  Governor  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  and,  failing  to  obtain  from  that  worthy 
the  authority  to  have  Nichols  transferred  to  a 
hospital,  went  direct  to  President  Madero,  to 
whom  he  vigorously  presented  a  statement  of 
the  crueltj'  and  injustice  to  which  the  man 
was  subjected.  But  Madero  was  as  indiffer- 
ent as  his  Governor. 

At  this  stage  in  the  endeavor  to  get  a 
square  deal  for  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Wilson, 
revealing  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
character,  asked  his  Government  for  a 
war-ship,  and  the  Chester  was  ordered  to 
Tampico.  With  the  Chester  in  port,  the 
Ambassador  again  waited  upon  Madero 
and  demanded  that  Nichols  be  removed  to 
a  hospital.  And  Nichols  was  forthwith 
removed  to  a  hospital,  and,  when  luckily  he 
had  recovered,  given  the  fair  trial  to  which 
he  was  entitled. 

This  was  Francisco  I.  Madero,  the  same 
Madero  in  whose  favor  the  United  States  had 
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permitted  gross  and  frequent  violation  of  our 
neutrality  laws  when  he  rebelled  against  the 
Diaz  Government ;  the  same  Madero  whom 
the  United  States  had  again  favored  by 
preventing  arms  to  get  across  the  border  to 
Orozco,  thus  killing  the  effort  of  that  red- 
handed  leader  to  unseat  his  chief. 

In  the  second  week  or  thereabouts  of  last 
December  (1914)  two  Englishmen  were  set 
upon  and  murdered  by  some  Mexicans  at 
their  mine  near  Nacozari,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  Sonora. 

The  case  was  taken  up  instantly  and  vig- 
orously by  England  through  its  Consul  at 
Douglas,  Arizona,  the  nearest  post  of  a 
British  representative,  and  within  two  weeks 
two  of  the  murderers  had  been  arrested  by 
the  Mexican  authorities  and  shot. 

In  northern  Chihuahua  last  November 
(1914)  three  Americans  were  waylaid  by  a 
party  of  so-called  Mexican  *'  bandits,"  shot, 
then  tied  to  horses,  and  dragged  until  dead, 
as  their  recovered  mutilated  bodies  showed 
only  too  clearly. 

As  I  say,  the  mutilated  bodies,  piteously 
eloquent  of  the  atrocity,  have  been  recovered  ; 
but  official  United  States  action  thus  far  is 
described  by  the  announcement  from  Wash- 
ington that  "  the  case  has  been  reported  to 
the  State  Department." 

During  almost  the  entire  period  between 
January,  1914,  and  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding May,  while  the  Constitutionalists 
struggled  to  capture  the  ix)rt  of  Tampico 
from  the  Federals,  roving  bands  and  guerrilla 
warfare  infested  the  entire  region  thereabout, 
endangering  American  life  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  American  and  English  oil  property. 

The  Americans  appealed  to  their  Govern- 
ment to  warn  the  Mexicans  of  this  hazard  to 
foreign  life  and  property',  urging  that  the 
actual  oil-fields  be  declared  a  neutral  zone, 
for  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons :  (1)  that 
they  were  from  ten  to  fifty  and  more  miles 
from  the  city  and  port  where  the  rival  armies 
were  in  veritable  contact ;  (2)  that  the  stor- 
age tanks,  so  easily  destroyed,  alone  repre- 
sented hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ;  and 
(3)  that  the  firing  of  a  well  by  one  of  the 
many  badly  directed  shrapnel  shells  would 
accomplish  its  complete  ruin. 

It  was  a  vain  appeal.  The  indecisive  skir- 
mishing went  on  ;  swirled  and  zigzagged 
whither  it  listed,  undiminished,  unrestrained  ; 


and  when  at  length  the  Federals  walked  out 
and  General  Pablo  Gonzales  and  his  Consti- 
tutionalist§  walked  in  and  the  city  was  offi- 
cially **  taken,"  the  foreigners  reckoned  their 
losses  to  a  very  considerable  sum  in  catde, 
horses,  warehouses,  and  oil. 

About  a  year  later,  or,  to  be  exact,  in  mid- 
January,  1915,  Venustiano  Carranza,  with  his 
"  headquarters  "  at  Vera  Cruz  and  his  office 
in  the  lighthouse  at  the  open  seaway — pur- 
suing to  the  last  the  plundering,  obstructionist 
habit  he  has  made  so  familiar  and  so  notori- 
ous since  his  first  coming  to  Mexico  City  in 
the  summer  of  1914 — put  an  embargo  on  the 
oil  exports  of  an  American  and  of  a  British 
owned  company,  because  they  refused  to  pay 
his  extortionate  tax,  and  threatened,  in  addi- 
tion, to  confiscate  the  plant  of  the  latter. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  at 
once  *'  made  urgent  representations  to  the 
State  Department,"  and  the  next  day  Secre- 
tary Bryan  announced  through  the  press 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  noti- 
fied Carranza  that  **  serious  consequences 
may  follow  "  his  threatened  action  against 
foreign-owned  oil  plants  at  Tampico. 

And  the  oil  companies  forthwith  proceeded 
to  do  business. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  distressing  and 
wholly  unprejudiced  recital — taken  from  a  full 
note-book  of  such  things — is  by  no  means  only 
to  lift  into  view  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way 
of  legitimate  business  in  Mexico,  or  to  un- 
cover the  horrors,  of  which  there  have  been 
a  sickening  many,  that  have  fallen  upon  for- 
eign men  and  women  in  that  country,  but  to 
illustrate  the  difference  in  attitude  towards  their 
nationals  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  the  practical  results  of  their 
respective  methods,  and  the  influence  of  those 
respective  methods  upon  native  regard  for 
and  conduct  towards  the  respective  nationals 
of  the  said  great  Powers. 

And  it  is  the  last — viz.,  the  role  a  country 
plays  in  establishing  a  respected  status  for 
its  nationals — that  I  wish  especially  to  empha- 
size as  most  germane  to  the  situation  in 
which  Americans  now  living  in  Mexico  find 
themselves,  and  the  one  which  not  only 
explains  much  of  what  has  happened  to  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  Mexico,  but 
also  accounts  for  the  new  and  contemptuous 
pose  of  Mexico  towards  the  United  States. 

The  practical  result  of  England's  well- 
known  consideration  for  her  subjects  abroad 
invites  respect   for  the  Briton  wherever  he 
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ROCS,  as  much  on  accoun:  of  wholesome  fear 
t.i  hts  Govemnicnt  as  for  esteem  of  himself. 
That  he  or  the  Frenchman  or  the  German 
has  endured  indtgnides  in  the  recen:  hist-^n* 
of  Mexico  is  because  the  Umied  States, 
under  the  Moeux>c  Doctrine,  has  taken  fr:.m 
these  roreigners  the  free  hand  i»f  their  own 
governments  and  >j:ven  ia  return  but  slight.) 
better  protection  than  to  its  own  citizens,  T.-e 
United  States  has  neither  protected  them  n-»r 
aDowed  them  to  protect  thems^ves.  Sach  a 
condition  is  of  course  as  intolerable  as  i:  is 
unfair  aixi  hostile,  and  one  day  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington  will  bear  that  we  n^/jst 
cither  li\*c  up  to  the  self -imposed  responsibili- 
ties of  this  Monroe  iKxtrine  or  shelve  it. 

No  demonstration  against  her  subjects  or 
boycott  of  her  manufactures  fuL-jwed  G<:r- 
man\*s  austerity,  apropos  of  Co>-adjnga, 
because  the  Kaiser's  action  implied  strenj^ 
and  determination  that  Mexico  should  comply 
vrith  her  ireatj'  oblations,  and  thereby  im- 
pressed the  necessity  for  respect  upon  the 
general  Mexican  mind — as  the  coUecdve  niind 
of  a  partiaDy  developed  people  must  iR\-arv 
ably  be  impwcssed  if  peaceful,  equitabte  rela- 
tions are  to  pre\'aiL  It  is  a-b-c  to  e\er>-  man 
of  expjerience  that  among  a  more  ur  icss 
primitive  or  half- civilized  peopJe,  such  as  the 
Mexicans  are  to  within  almost  seven -eiichths 
of  their  total  number,  you  must  dommate, 
alwa}*s  jusdy  and  without  a  waver,  or  you 
must  get  out  of  the  countr>'. 

Maintenance  of  native  respKfct  for  the 
foreign  workers  among  them  is  indispensably 
essential  to  advance  in  education. .  t  >  material 
welfare  for  the  natives,  or  to  bafet>'  for  the 
foreigners,  as  well  as  to  reciprocal  and  desir- 
able trade  relations  with  the  respective  g'»v- 
cmments. 

No  new  foreman,  foreign  or  native,  ever 
went  on  the  job  in  Mexico  but  had  his 
*•  savvy  *' — fitness  conve>-s  the  nearest 
thought — his  discipline,  and  his  coura:;e  wcl! 
tried  out  by  his  gang;  and  no  man  ever  ad- 
ventured successfully  into  the  wilderness  \vi:h 
an  expedition  of  nadves  without  early  makin.; 
good  his  title  to  lead  them.  It  is  the  instinc- 
uve  recognition  of  racial  superiority  fn^rn  liie 
half  to  the  fully  'de\'clop>ed  folk  that  they 
scrN'e  whom  lhe>'  respect ;  and  thty  rcNj»ect 
what  thev  fear ;  and  the\'  fear  onlv  the  latent 
retributive  force. 

llie  Germans  to-day  are  probably  il.e 
most  popular  of  foreigners  with  native 
Mexico  :  they  come  and  go  when  they  \\  ill 
tihey  even  paraded  in  and- American  dem-n- 


strations  in  Guadalajara  !•;  they  are  extend- 
ing their  trade,  or  rather  were  before  the 
war.  When  the  t7;*..<i«/V*  j  idtadel-  in  Mexico 
City  ^as  seized  by  FcL\   Diaz  in   Februan-. 

1-^13.  and  tn  -se  fears :^n".e  ten  days  of  fijijhting 
in  the  cty  be^^jan  between  him  and  Huerta. 
bring;ng  death  t  ^  six  ^r  seven  hundred 
soldiers  and  over  thrc-e  thousand  n.^^n-c.^m- 
batants,  the  majc'nty  ^.'i  them  women,  as  well 
as  destructi jn  t>many  bu:ldino;^s  on  and  out- 
side the  ostensible  Lne  of  lire,  the  family  <»f 
IVesident  Madero  s^u;Tht  aMlum  in  ::;c 
German  Leg^ition. 

Germans  in  Mexic-*  cn;.iy  the  presume 
their  Kaiser  has  established  through  exact: nij 
oi  Mexico  compliance  with  her  trearv :  thev 
enjoy  immu: at>-  from  bushwhacking  and  per- 
secution because  Germany  has  demonstrated 
tr*at  she  \vl1  net  allow  it.  that  she  will  priv 
tect  her  subjects  who  are  pursuing  their 
legitimate  vocations  in  Mexico  under  cenain 
definite  treat)-  rii;..ts ;  they  v:>  about  their 
aifairs  unm*.les:ed  because  they  a^mmand 
tiie  res'J.K^:t  which  ever\  or.c.  hii^h  or  low. 
avilizcd  or  unavilized.  has  for  the  man  wh-^ 
IS  stT'ini^  in  h:s  rii^ht. 

Americans  are  li\*in^,  doing  business,  ;n 
Mexico  under  similar  and  equal  treaty  rights  ; 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  a  like  immunit>  and 
resrect.  lor  the  s<.*le  reas-jn  that  their  Gv»\  em- 
ment  has  failed  to  exact  it.  Amencans  k:..»\v 
this  to  be  due  to  a  stranije,  prec"nce:vcd 
notion  on  the  part  of  their  l*resident  as  t  » 
tne  Mexican  character  and  c.»nditiv^ns  oi  the 
country* — a  n«':i'>n  entirclv  unsur>tN'rted  b\ 
evidence — and  because  o:  his  stubh  m  effort 
to  raise  an  ideal  which  is  imi^racticable  and 
would  be  literally  harmful  in  the  present  state 
of  the  unawakened  Mexican  C'»nsvie:.ce- 

But  Uie  Mexicans  thmk  and  say  it  i>  be- 
cause we  fear  them. 

And  that  is  the  ver>  n-jb  "f  ^.^r  tr»tu-  le  in 
Me.xici,  which  has  br«».i,;:it  intam  •.:>  i::;us- 
tice  t^  our  nationals,  whlcn  has  kcyt  ano  is 
keepini^  us  on  the  edi^e  of  amic  i  interven- 
tion, and  which  will  continue,  dL>pi:e  ofhc:al 
assurances  to  tho  c  'ntrary  and  a  :vr>  tnal 
envoy  :r  ^m  the  Presi  jenc  f^c^h  even*  :r.  *r.:h, 
to  keen  us  in  the  same  state  and  at  the  same 
risk  in  Mexico  until  the  l*n:ted  States  Ci  »vt  :n- 
ment  n:a>snmes  i:s  resp  »n<:b.l:ty.  tcnv>  *ra:i  \ 
shirked  bv  ll;e  T^re>ent  Adminlstrat".:.  ar.vi 
exacts  of  Mexico  fui::  .ment  of  h  r  treat) 
promises,  the  full  protection  of  .\mer,c,in  ..:e. 
and  the  ri^ht  to  legitimate  trade  tree  ir-'m 
disingenu'Vjs.  haras>in^.  and  untair  Icvil-s  y. 
the  Carranza  brand. 


SHE    WILL    NOT    HEAR 

BY    FLORENCE    EARLE    COATES 

She  will  not  hear  you  if  you  sing, 
Bluebird  and  whitethroat  of  the  spring  I 
Why  did  you  stay  away  so  long, 
She  wearying  for  your  song  ? 

She  will  not  notice  if  you  pass. 
Sweet  airs  that  woo  the  meadow  grass  ! 
Why  could  ycu  not  have  spread,  more  fleet, 
Soft  carpet  for  her  feet  ? 

She  will  not  see  the  crocus  rise, 
Nor  smile  into  the  violet's  eyes  ; 
Pale  dogwood  bloom  from  winter  snow 
My  darling  will  not  know. 

You  come  too  late  I  too  late,  too  late, 
O  longed-for  spring !     She  tried  to  wait, 
Wistful  your  breathing  joys  to  share. 
Come  now, — she  will  not  care  1 


FROM  A  MOTOR  IN   MAY 

BY   CORINNE   ROOSEVELT   ROBINSON 

The  leaves  of  autumn  and  the  buds  of  spring 

Meet  and  commingle  on  our  winding  way — 

And  we,  who  glide  into  the  heart  of  May, 

Sense  in  our  souls  a  sudden  quivering. 

What  though  the  flash  of  blue  or  scarlet  wing 

Bid  us  forget  the  night  in  dawning  day, 

Skies  of  November,  sullen,  sad,  and  gray. 

Once  hung  above  this  withered  covering. 

There  is  no  spring  that  autumn  has  not  known, 

Xor  any  autumn  spring  has  not  divined, — 

The  odor  of  dead  flowers  on  the  wind 

Shall  but  enrich  a  fairer  blossoming ; 

.\nd  though  they  shiver  from  a  breeze  outblowh, 

The  leaves  of  autumn  guard  the  buds  of  spring ! 


THE   WAR    AND    DEMOCRACY 


BY    ALBERT    BUSHNELL    HART 
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HE  proof  of  democracy,"  says 
an  American  sage,  is,  "  does  it 
democ  ?'*  Just  now  that  question 
comes  home  to  all  civilized  mankind.  Up 
to  July  23,  1914,  every  significant  nation  in 
the  world  from  Montenegro  to  British  Colum- 
bia had  at  least  the  appearance  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  people  to  a  share  in  their  own 
government.  Democracy  was  considered 
the  ripest  flower  of  the  highest  civilization. 
Out  of  the  nine  Great  Powers  of  the  world, 
three — the  United  States,  France,  and  China 
— were  republics  in  form  ;  ahd  in  each  of  the 
other  six— -Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan — the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  had  established 
their  right  to  share  the  government  with  the 
personal  sovereign. 

To-day  six  of  those  nine  Powers  are 
plunged  into  the  heat  of  the  fray,  and  in 
every  one  democracy  seems  for  the  time 
being  submerged.  In  not  one  of  those 
countries  are  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives now  legislating  for  the  crisis  or  keeping 
the  ministerial  executives  in  control  by  ques- 
tions and  criticisms  upon  military  affairs. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  people  at  large 
or  the  voters  in  any  country  resent  this 
exclusion  from  a  part  in  the  great  decisions 
that  are  being  made.  We  hear  vaguely  of 
bread  riots  ;  but  the  only  constitutional  crisis 
that  has  come  about  in  the  eight  months  of 
the  war  has  been  the  change  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  Austria- Hungary  from  an  Austrian 
to  a  Hungarian.  In  England  a  few  criticisms 
of  the  Government  are  made  in  the  public 
press,  most  of  which  are  received  by  the  public 
as  disloyal  utterances ;  none  appear  in  Ger- 
many except  a  few  rare  complaints  by  Socialist 
members  of  the  Reichstag.  There  is  no 
public  opinion — or,  rather,  public  opinion 
compeb  every  one  not  only  to  support  the 
war  but  to  support  it  with  vehemence. 

In  the  strongly  monarchical  countries  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  the 
authorit>'  was  naturally  retained  by  the  Em- 
peror and  his  immediate  group  of  councilors 
and  officers.  In  all  three  countres  the  army 
and  navy  are  closely  centralized,  and  Parlia- 
ments have  never  had  much  to  do  with  them 
except  to  vote  uix)n  the  terms  of  service  and 
the  money  credits.     It  is  only  about  a  year 


since  the  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of 
293  to  54,  expressed  its  discontent  at  the  ill 
treatment  of  the  civilians  of  Zabem  by  mili- 
tary officers ;  nevertheless.  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  refused  to  resign,  and  allowed 
the  officers  to  be  acquitted  by  court  martial. 
In  France  and  England  the  legislative  bodies 
have  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
take  a  lively  part  in  government  while  war 
was  going  on.  Not  even  in  the  Boer 
War  of  1899-1900,  nor  in  the  serious  likeli- 
hood of  wars  involving  France  in  1905  and 
1911,  did  those  bodies  abdicate  their  func- 
tions. They  have  done  so  now.  For  when 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  silent 
the  necessary  decisions  are  not  postponed  ; 
they  are  simply  made  by  the  executive.  In 
this  war  the  civil  authorities  have  either  given 
carte  blanche  to  the  military  or  have  accepted 
and  carried  out  their  will. 

Is  this  the  end  of  European  democracy  ? 
Will  example  and  military  pressure  cause  the 
end  of  American  democracy  }  Are  the  people 
of  the  world  giving  over  their  destipies  to  the 
judgment  of  a  handful  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors practically  designated  by  themselves } 
Have  the  peoples  as  a  whole  no  wisdom  left  ? 
Is  there  a  difference  in  the  make-up  of  the 
human  mind  between  times  of  war  and  times 
of  peace  ?  Or,  when  the  cyclone  is  past, 
will  the  owners  of  the  various  ships  of  state 
again  claim  their  right  to  their  own  property  ? 
These  critical  questions  come  home  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  popular  government  in  America 
depends  upon  the  po>yer  of  democracy  to 
stand  and  repel  the  shock  of  militarism. 

One  reason  for  the  atrophy  of  parliaments 
is  that  in  every  belligerent  country  the  people 
accepted  the  war  when  it  broke  out,  took  it 
up,  made  it  their  own,  and  are  carrying  it  on 
as  a  national  duty.  In  every  country  the 
thinking  people,  as  well  as  the  unthinking, 
were  convinced  that  their  country  had  been 
unjustly  and  maliciously  attacked,  and  would 
be  destroyed  unless  the  population  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  Government.  The  way 
for  this  conviction  was  prepared  by  a  long 
propaganda  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
hooks,  especially  in  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  France.  For  more  than  ten  years  writers 
in  all  three  countries  have  tried  to  arouse  their 
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countrymen  to  a  belief  that  they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  invasion  by  implacable 
enemies. 

For  example,  in  1897  an  Engl^h  admiral 
in  the  **  Fortnightly  Review  '*  declared  that 
*'  if  Germany  were  extinguished  to-morrow 
there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  who 
would  not  be  richer."  In  1912  Bernhardi's 
book  stated  more  clearly  than  previous  writers 
the  aspirations  and  dangers  of  (iermany,  and 
demanded  for  her  '*  world  power  or  down- 
fall." Cartoons,  pamphlets,  and  elaborate 
books  have  set  forth  the  grievances  of  vari- 
ous countries,  and  have  suggested  methods 
of  carrying  on  *'  the  next  war."  In  eastern 
Europe  a  campaign  of  hate  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  Turkish  Revolution  of  1908. 
The  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  had  been 
gradually  accumulating  a  reservoir  of  wrath 
against  the  Servians,  because  of  their  mani- 
fest hope  to  split  off  the  Serb  provinces  from 
Austria- Hungary.  The  Russians  have  been 
nursing  resentment  ever  since  1908,  when 
they  had  not  the  military  strength  to  resist  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by 
Austria. 

In  the  French  school  geographies  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  for  years  been  shown  in  a 
different  color  from  the  rest  of  Germany. 
Treitschk^  long  ago  taught  his  countrymen 
that  **  England  is*  to-day  the  shameless  repre- 
sentative of  barbarism  in  international  law." 
Before  the  war  broke  out  thousands  of  re- 
spectable people  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  unproved  evil  of  their  own 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  people  whom  they 
knew  best,  were  convinced  that  unknown 
English  men  and  women,  Russians,  Germans, 
or  Servians,  were  sodden  with  crime,  and 
thirsting  for  other  people's  blood. 

All  this  in  spite  of  decades  of  efforts  to 
bring  people  into  a  Better  understanding  with 
each  other,  and  a  conscious  effort  to  found 
a  kind  of  world  democracy  of  men  of  science, 
letters,  and  business.  Students  have  traveled 
from  country  to  country ;  fellowships  have 
been  founded  for  foreigners  ;  professors  have 
been  exchanged ;  addresses  delivered  by  men 
from  other  countries.  There  has  been  an 
era  of  world  congresses  of  physicians,  of 
historians,  of  electricians,  of  engineers.  Con- 
siderable groups  of  business  men  have  trav- 
eled about  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  foreign  countries.  When 
the  crisis  came,  of  course,  every  man  adhered 
to  his  own  country  ;  one  cannot  serve  two 
masters.     Was   it  also   necessary  for  every 


man  to  deny  his  own  experience  of  the  char- 
acter, courtesy,  and  high-mindedness  of  his 
foreign  friends  ?  Philosophic  Eucken  rolls 
under  his  tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel  a  denun- 
ciation of  **  Servian  accessories  to  murder  ; 
Russian  lust  for  conquest ;  English  perfidi- 
ousness  ;  and,  at  last,  Japanese  scoundrelism, 
all  united."  On  the  other  side,  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  declares  the  war  to 
be  **  Chrisdanity  against  paganism,  the  Cross 
and  its  civilization  against  the  Crescent  and 
its  barbarism ;  against  the  even  worse — be- 
cause deliberate  and  calculated — barbarism 
of  the  War  Lord." 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  most  of  these 
good  people  who  enjoy  bad  language  would 
not  have  been  jiist  as  sure  of  the  greatness 
of  their  respective  nations  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  leaders  if  they  had  been  told  that  all 
the  monarchs  and  all  the  ministers  were  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for 
war.  The  trouble  in  such  crises  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  people  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  the  danger,  because  they  have  not  the 
facts.  They  must  rely  on  somebody  to  judge 
of  the  crisis  as  a  whole.  In  the  United  States, 
we  should  expect  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Congress  in  such 
a  crisis  to  be  the  people's  eyes  and  lips. 
Congress  might  be  more  belligerent  than  the 
President,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  War  in  1898  ;  but  Congress  then 
believed  that  its  constituents  expected  the 
action  they  took,  and  that  was  why  only  one 
member  of  the  House  ventured  to  suggest 
even  a  brief  delay.  Let  the  name  of  Bou- 
telle,  of  Maine,  be  remembered  as  that  of  a 
brave  and  honest  man  who  wished  at  least  to 
give  public  opinion  an  opportunity  to  form. 

When  the  pinch  came  in  ELurope,  not  a 
single  one  of  the  national  legislatures  based 
on  popular  representation  did  its  duty.  The 
facts  are  obvious  and  dangerous.  At  the 
dme  the  war  broke  out  four  of  these  bodies 
were  actually  in  session  or  could  be  immedi- 
ately summoned.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Reichstag  of  Germany,  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  France,  and  the  Russian 
Duma  were  in  existence,  filled  with  national 
concern,  ready  to  give  their  wisdom  toward 
the  great  decisions  that  had  to  be  made.  Not 
one  of  them  was  consulted  till  after  the  war 
had  actually  broken  out.  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
first  definite  statement  to  Parliament  was  on 
the  3d  of  August,  a  day  after  he  had  com- 
mitted his  nation  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  coast.  The  Reichstag  was  consulted  on 
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August  4,  when  Germany  was  already  at  war 
both  with  Russia  and  with  France.  Premier 
Viviani  made  an  imperfect  statement  to  the 
Chamber  on  August  3,  and  not  till  August  5 
did  he  fully  explain  the  situation.  The 
Russian  Duma  was  called  in  special  session 
August  8,  seven  days  after  war  had  broken 
out  with  Germany.  The  Japanese  Diet  was 
in  session  and  acquiesced  in  the  war  ;  but 
when,  later,  it  would  not  vote  the  military 
measures  which  the  Prime  Minister  thought 
necessary,  it  was  dissolved  and  a  new  election 
ordered.  In  Austria- Hungary  there  is  no 
federal  parliament ;  but  neither  the  Austrian 
nor  the  Hungarian  Parliament  was  consulted, 
cither  as  to  the  ultimatum  sent  to  Servia, 
July  23,  or  on  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial 
Government  toward  the  various  propositions 
for  mediation  or  toward  a  direct  understand- 
ing with  Russia. 

When  summoned,  every  Parliament  prac- 
tically abdicated  ;  and  probably  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  session  if  it 
had  not  been  expected  to  abdicate.  Repre- 
sentative democracy  in  Europe  seems  almost 
to  have  disappeared  for  the  time  being.  In 
not  one  of  those  countries  are  the  people, 
through  iheir  representatives,  now  legislating 
for  their  extraordinary  needs,  or  keeping  track 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  affairs  are  car- 
ried out  by  ministerial  executives,  or  putting 
questions  which  might  imply  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  any  military  man  or  action.  All  the 
Parliaments  receive  prodigious  measures  and 
vote  them  without  assuming  the  right  to  alter 
a  hair's  breadth.  The  British  Parliament 
strove  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  acquire 
contr6l  over  the  purse  ;  and  is  now  ready  to 
vote  a  thousand  million  dollars  in  a  para- 
graph without  so  much  as  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  destination  and  use  of  the  money. 
Enough  that  it  is  to  be  spent  by  the  military 
men  in  carrying  on  the  war.  I'he  German 
I>ict  voted  the  supply  asked  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  only  one  negative  vote.  Nu- 
merous statutes  solemnly  enacted  after  long 
and  careful  discussion  by  the  legislative 
authority  are  now  superseded  or  ignored  by 
votes  of  the  Bundesrath  in  Germany,  or  by 
Orders  in  Council  issued  by  the  British  Min- 
istry under  a  general  authority  from  Parlia- 
ment That  conquered  provinces  should  be 
governed  by  military  commanders  who  levy 
contributions,  assess  fines  on  the  cities,  and 
exercise  the  ]X)wer  of  life  and  death,  is  not 
reniarkable.  So  much  was  done  in  the  Phil- 
ippines by  the  American  military  authorities. 


It  is,  however,  an  amazing  spectacle  to  see 
the  interior  of  lands  which  have  hardlv  as 
yet  seen  an  enemy — England,  Scodand,  Ire- 
land, Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  and  southern 
France — practically  goverrred  by  martial 
law. 

The  picture  of  the  apparent  abdication  of 
popular  government  in  Europe  has  been 
deliberately  drawn  in  strong  colors  because 
it  is  a  part  of  a  problem  to  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  now  directing  their 
minds.  In  not  a  single  European  country 
have  the  people  any  intention  of  giving  up 
the  hard-earned  right  to  share  in  their  own 
government.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  German  Socialists,  for  instance,  will 
continue  to  send  to  the  Reichstag  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  representatives.  Some  of  the 
oppressed  classes  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  political  scale  may  come  to  their  own. 
If  Jews  in  Poland  and  gypsies  in  Rumania 
can  die  for  their  country,  have  they  not 
earned  the  right  to  live  in  it  on  equal  terms  ? 
The  blind  confidence  of  the  various  peoples, 
their  sacrifices,  their  heroism,  ought  to  be  a 
living  lesson  that  they  are  capable  of  helping 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  their  land.  The 
Duma,  which  has  stood  by  the  Czar  and  the 
aristocracy  of  Russia,  can  hardly  be  treated 
in  this  furnace  fiame  as  a  set  of  visionary 
radicals.  The  war  ought  to  draw  the  social 
classes  of  every  country  closer  together. 

The  real  reason  for  the  present  state  of 
democracy  is  obviously  that  the  people  of 
every  nation  believe  that  their  only  hope 
of  victory  is  in  concentration  of  their  force. 
What  they  have  really  done  is  to  constitute 
groups  of  dictators  for  the  time  being. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
supp)Ose  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  H  are  tyrants  who  have 
usurped  power.  Authority  has  been  deposited 
in  their  hands  because  national  armies  di- 
rected by  a  single  impulse  are  doubly  as 
effective  as  armies  acting  separately.  We 
of  the  United  States  know  that  full  well, 
because  General  Grant,  in  1864,  was  the 
first  man  to  insist  that  the  Eastern  and 
Western  armies  should  move  at  the  same 
time  and  with  a  common  purpose ;  and  that 
is  why  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Thomas  and 
Farragut  finished  up  the  war.  Even  in  our 
war  the  legal  authority  was  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  President  Lincoln.  No  mili- 
tary critic  would  admit  that  the  Senate  and 
House  at  that  time  contributed  much  to 
military   efficiency.     The   main    service    of 
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Congress  was  to  keep  the  Government  in 
touch  with  the  people  at  large,  to  maintain 
enthusiasm  -through  four  dragging  years. 
The  Germans  are  right  and  the  English  are 
right  in  their  feeling  that  the  whole  country 
must  pool  its  issues,  must  concentrate  its 
confidence,  must  accept  great  decisions  made 
by  a  few  self-chosen  p)eople. 

For  the  national  dangers  are  terrific. 
Every  belligerent  except  Russia  has  thrown 
into  the  fray  its  existence  on  the  scale  which 
it  deems  respectable.  If  Great  Britain  is 
defeated,  she  will  lose  a  great  part  of  her 
colonies  and  the  naval  prestige  accumulated 
during  three  centuries.  If  Austria  is  de- 
feated, she  may  be  dismembered.  If  Servia 
is  defeated,  she  becomes  a  province  of  Aus- 
tria, which  to  the  Servians  is  a  repulsive 
Nirvana.  The  Belgians  have  been  defeated 
and  for  the  time  being  have  gone  off  the 
map  of  Europe.  When  we  are  in  such  dan- 
ger is  no  time  to  stickle  on  a  vote  or  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

All  the  European  countries  are  much  more 
familiar  than  we  are  in  the  United  States 
with  capital  decisions  made  by  others  than 
legislators.  They  have  a  tradition  of  royal 
prerogative  enhanced  by  the  tides,  distinc 
tions,  rewards,  and  promotions  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  In  England 
treaties  are  made  by  the  Ministry  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  discussion  after  they 
have  gone  into  effect.  In  France  the  Min- 
istry and  the  individual  Ministers  use  large 
authority  to  bind  the  individual  even  in  time 
of  peace.  Imperial  rescripts,  royal  orders, 
and  ministerial  minutes  have  the  force  of 
law ;  and  accordmgly  Europeans  do  not  feel 
the  same  sense  of  usurpation  that  would  be 
roused  by  similar  action  in  this  country. 

Hence  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  war 
may  result  in  the  overthrow  of  European 
thrones  except  perhaps  in  the  Balkans. 
King  George  and  perhaps  V'^ictor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy  are  the  only  royal  sovereigns  whose 
jobs  might  be  endangered  ;  because  the  dif- 
ference between  their  being  kings  and  being 
simply  an  Englishman  or  an  Italian  is  already 
small.  The  Russians,  the  Austrians,  and 
the  Germans  have  no  national  conception  of 
a  government  without  a  crown. 

Will  the  war  also  enhance  the  representa- 
tive part  of  the  various  governments  ?  That 
depends  in  large  degree  upon  the  success  of 
republican  France  and  essentially  democratic 
England.     The  world  is  bound  to  take  notice 


of  the  relative  efficiency  of  popular  and  aris- 
tocradc  governments.  The  ordinary  voter 
is  not  a  political  philosopher,  and  if  England 
and  France  win  through,  even  by  dispensing^ 
with  the  parliamentary  regime  for  the  time 
being,  the  people  will  feel  that  democracy 
has  triumphed.  They  will  feel  so  rightly, 
because  it  will  be  a  proof  that  countries 
brought  up  under  popular  government,  in 
which  the  military  and  naval  systems  and 
preparations  are  subject  to  parliamentary 
control,  can  hold  their  own  against  armies 
officered,  trained,  and  directed  by  a  more 
nearly  absolute  system.  Rome  was  no  less  a 
republic  after  Cincinnatus  returned  to  his  plow. 
Some  republics  have  perished  in  similar 
crises  because  the  commanders  of  the  army 
and  navy  have  turned  upon  their  creators ; 
but  nobody  has  the  slightest  dread  of  a  King 
Kitchener  the  Fiist,  or  an  Emperor  Joffre 
Premier,  or  even  an  Emperor  Hindenburg, 
Duke  of  the  Masurian  Lakes.  It  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  democracy  that  nobody  dreads  the 
Man  on  Horseback. 

The  success  of  the  combination  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  would 
reaffirm  the  Oriental  type  of  government  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  in  which  the  Young 
Turks,  with  all  their  efforts,  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  an  actual  parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  ruled  by  a  self-perpetuated 
cabal.  Thereafter  Turkey  would  stand  to- 
ward Germany  in  the  relation  that  Egypt 
occupied  toward  Great  Britain  down  to  the 
present  war — a  nominally  indep>endent  nation, 
while  actually  in  complete  dependence  on  its 
sponsor. 

As  for  Austria- Hungary,  it  seems  hnpMDs- 
sible  that  the  Slav  elements  in  a  reconstituted 
empire  should  not  gain  more  liberty  and  right 
of  self-expression  than  in  times  past.  They 
deserve  something,  for  they  have  inflicted  a 
big  scare  upon  the  monarchy  yet  have  not 
revolted.  The  present  forms  of  democracy 
may  be  expected  to  continue  in  Germany  ; 
for  the  German  Reichstag,  with  its  manhood 
suffrage,  was  organized  by  Bismarck  so  as  to 
give  to  the  smaller  states  substantial  repre- 
sentation in  the  Empire.  Doubtless  success 
in  war  would  somewhat  exalt  Prussianism, 
militarism,  distinctions  of  classes  and  military 
methods  of  government,  which  seem  to  out- 
siders so  contrary  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
democracy.  The  future  trend  from  or 
toward  democracy  will  depend  on  who  is  the 
victor. 
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THE  Boy  SCOUT  MOVEMENT  IN   THE   PHILII'PINE    ISLANDS 


NATALKA'S   MATRIMONIAL    ESCAPES 


BY    NATALIE    RANDAL    LIVESAY 


NATALKA,  my  maid  from  Galicia  in 
my  Winnipeg  home,  was  very  sym- 
pathetic about  the  lace-pin  I  had 
lost  by  means  of  my  misplaced  confidence 
in  an  innocent-looking  damsel  from  Bukovina. 
We  looked  at  the  German- silver  knives  and 
forks  presented  to  me  last  Christmas  by  the 
aforesaid  damsel,  and  Natalka  sorrowfully 
agreed  that  they  were  part  of  a  "  premium  " 
lifted  by  that  damsel  from  her  former  em- 
ployer, who  kept  a  Jew  store. 

*'  But  say,  it's  awful  to  have  people  say 
you  stole  when  you  didn't,"  she  said,  after  a 
speculative  silence.  "  When  I  was  fourteen, 
1  was  working  for  some  Jew  people,  and  they 
fixed  things  so  it  looked  as  if  Td  taken  five 
dollars.  So  I  had — the  man  gave  it  to  me 
for  my  month's  wages.  I  had  it  in  my 
pKxrket.  He  said  he  had  lost  a  purse  with 
that  amount  in  it.  Well,  I  was  only  a  kid, 
but  I  was  pretty  sharp.  He  said  he*d  call 
in  the  police,  and  I  said,  *  Go  ahead  I  Search 
me  now  and  search  the  bedroom,  but  you 
make  your  neighbor's  wife  come  in  while 
you  do  it.  1  want  her  for  a  witness  that 
you  didn't  find  no  purse  on  me,  if  you  did 
find  my  wages.' 

**  He  talked  an  awful  lot,  but  he  didn't  do 
any  searching,  and  finally  he  said  :  '  Get  out, 
but  you've  got  to  leave  your  clothes !' 

**  *  All  right,'  I  said  ;  *  but  I'll  take  the  five 
dollars,  mind  you.'  That  was  pretty  brave, 
for  in  Galicia  if  you  get  into  the  police  court 
you're  pretty  sure  to  go  to  jail — they  don't 
bother  much  about  evidence.  And  I  didn't 
suppose  any  one  would  believe  me.  Gee, 
I  felt  bad  !  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  for  I 
knew  my  mother  would  want  thpse  clothes. 

**  1  went  into  a  church  and  I  asked  the  man 
for  two  candles.  He  looked  at  me  pretty 
hard,  but  he  sold  them,  and  I  lit  them  and 
knelt  before  the  altar.  Then  I  did  an  awful 
thing.  Now  I've  grown  up,  I  feel  it  was 
pretty  bad,  all  right,  but  I  didn't  then.  I 
prayed — goodness  how  hard  I  prayed  all 
while  those  candles  were  burning  ! 

**  I  said  :  *  If  I  stole,  then,  God,  I  want  you 
to  punish  me  good  and  plenty  ;  do  anything 
you  Hke,  and  I*'Won't  say  a  word  !  But  if  he 
was  trying  to  get  me  into  trouble,  then  give 
him  lots  of  it  I* 

'*  Say,  do  you  know  that  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Jew  man's  baby  was  being  washed  by  its 


mother  and  she  scalded  its  feet  terribly  I 
When  I  heard  that,  I  cried  awful  hard.  Of 
course  I  should  never  have  prayed  like  that. 
And  six  months  later  that  Jew  man  was  ar- 
rested for  selling  bad  fruit  on  the  street,  and 
he  got  a  couple  of  months  in  jail.  I  forgot 
to  say  they  sent  back  my  clothes  and  said 
they  had  found  the  purse  where  the  children 
had  hidden  it.  All  the  same,  I  bet  they  gave 
it  to  the  children  to  hide. 

*'  When  I  was  sixteen,  my  mother  wanted 
me  to  get  married.  In  Austria,  you  know,  girls 
of  that  age  have  to  marry  the  man  chosen  by 
their  parents,  no  matter  whether  they  love 
some  one  else  or  not.  My  sister,  for  in- 
stance, had  to  give  up  her  lover  because  he 
was  a  conscript,  and  my  mother  made  her 
marry  another  fellow,  who  drinks  and  has 
made  her  very  unhappy.  I  remember  how 
she  cried  on  her  wedding  day.  In  Austria 
mothers  are  like  stepmothers.  I  was  younger 
than  my  sister  was,  but  I  guess  I  always  had 
more  will  of  my  own. 

**  After  we  came  to  this  country  my  mother 
picked  out  a  rich  man  for  me  ;  but,  say,  when 
he  took 'me  to  see  his  house  I  had  to  keep 
looking  at  what  was  in  it,  he  was  so  ugly. 

"  That  night  he  was  talking  downstairs  to 
my  mother.  I  went  to  bed  early,  but  my 
room  was  just  above  and  I  kept  the  door 
open.  I  can  tell  you,  I  didn't  go  to  sleep. 
There  they  were,  planning  away  as  to  when 
the  wedding  was  to  be,  and  how  much  it 
would  cost — three  weeks  later,  and  it  would 
take  four  hundred  dollars.  And  my  mother 
Was  asking  all  about  the  furniture  he  was  to 
get  for  his  big  house.  I  felt  like  calling  down 
and  saying,  *  Don't  forget  the  piano  !' 

"  I  saw  I'd  got  to  do  something  pretty 
quick,  so  I  lied  my  clothes  in  a  bundle  and 
left  the  house  that  night.  Those  were  days 
when  it  was  easy  to  get  work  at  good  wages 
in  Winnipeg,  and  I  went  to  a  restaurant  on 
a  side  street  and  got  a  job  as  a  waitress. 
For  a  whole  month  I  never  went  outside,  I 
was  so  scared  I  would  meet  my  mother  or 
some  one  who  knew  me.  Then,  by  bad  luck, 
I  got  a  boil  on  the  arm,  and  the  boss  said  I 
must  go.  I  didn't  want  to  go  home,  but  it 
seemed  that  was  the  only  thing  left  to  do. 
My  mother  was  working  out  by  the  day,  so  I 
stole  into  the  house  and  got  into  bed. 

'*  When  she  came  in,  she  said:  'Well,  it's 
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you,  is  it  ?  You've  g^ven  me  a  lot  of  bother. 
I  made  sure  you'd  drowned  yourself  in  the 
Red  River  because  I  wanted  you  to  marry 
that  ugly  old  man/ 

"  Somehow  I  knew  she  was  glad  I  hadn't 
flung  myself  in  the  river,  and  I  laughed  and 
said  :  *  Sure  not ;  we  don't  live  in  Czer- 
nowitz  any  more  ;  this  is  good  old  Winnipeg, 
and  don't  you  forget  it !' " 

The  days  came  and  went,  but  I  did  not 
get  my  promised  invitation  to  Natalka's  wed- 
ding. As  the  days  passed  I  concluded  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  and  so  the  event 
proved.  This  is  how  Natalka  explained 
things : 

*'  You  see,  he  was  too  shy,  and  he  was 
Polish,  while  I  am  Ruthenian.  That's  bad, 
but  the  shyness  is  worst.  I  told  him  straight 
that  I  would  be  married  in  my  own  church, 
and  finally  he  agreed.  Then  we  had  to  go 
and  see  my  priest  and  arrange  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

"  *  You  speak  to  priest  and  tell  him  about 
me,'  he  said.  That  made  me  good  and  mad, 
and  I  said,  *  Look  here,  I'll  speak  for  myself, 
but  when  he  asks  you  questions  you  give  him 
the  good  word  yourself.' 

**  Well,  that  man  was  sure  the  limit !  The 
priest  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  married 
before,  and  things  like  that,  and  he  looked 
at  me,  as  dumb  as  a  dog.  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  floor  then,  and  I  guess  I  must  have 
looked  pretty  cross,  for  the  priest  finally 
said : 

*'  *  Look  here,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
two  ?     Don't  you  want  to  be  married  V 

*' He  didn't  say  nothing,  but!  told  the 
priest  straight  how  it  was.  I  says  that  I 
don't  want  to  marry  no  such  a  man — what 
would  I  do  with  a  husband  who  hasn't  a 
word  to  say  for  himself  ?  I  sure  would  be 
ashamed  of  him,  and  that's  a  fact.  '  For  two 
years  he  has  bothered  me  to  marr>'  him  ;  and 
my  people  said  I  had  made  him  think  I 
would  be  his  wife,  so,  though  I  cried  all 
last  week,  I  told  him  to  go  ahead.  Now 
that's  all ;  I'm  done  with  him,  and  I'm  glad 
of  it.' 

*'  The  priest  asked  him,  'Is  that  right  r 
and  he  said,  '  That's  true.'  Then  the  priest 
said,  '  You  two  children  go  home.'  T'hat 
man  just  asked  me  once  why  I  acted  like- 
that,  and  I  told  him  once.  He  won't  need 
no  second  time  to  ask. 

"  Well,  two  days  after  a  young  fellow  came 
to  see  me    from    the  farm  near  where  my 


mother  lives.  I  had  gone  with  him  now  and 
then,  but  I  didn't  know  he  cared  anything 
about  me.  Say,  when  he  heard  I  was  going 
to  be  married  to  that  baker  he  was  just  wild, 
and  he  came  to  the  city  and  tried  to  find 
me.    Well,  it  was  all  pretty  quick,  but  I  said, 

*  Yes,'  if  he  wanted,  I'd  marry  him.  You  see, 
he  was  a  nice  fellow,  a  Ruthenian — I  had  to 
speak  Polish  to  the  other  fellow,  and  it  was 
an  awful  nuisance  ;  then  I  like  farming  better 
than  city  life,  and  he  had  a  nice  house.  So 
we  went  that  same  day  to  my  priest  again. 
He  laughed  when  he  saw  me  and  he  said, 

*  Well,  you  didn't  lose  much  time,  that's  a 
fact.  This  man  has  a  mustache^  eh  .^'  '  Yes, 
he's  older,'  I  said.  I  didn't  say  nothing  else. 
But,  my  goodness,  everything  went  all  to 
pieces  again.  Unless  we  got  married  right 
away,  the  great  fast  that  comes  six  weeks 
before  Christmas  would  be  on — what  the 
Russians  call  Belikie  Post,  when  you  can't 
take  milk,  or  meat,  or  butter,  and  when  no 
one  can  get  married.  We  wanted  to  be 
married  at  the  farm,  where  my  mother  could 
make  the  wedding  fea.st,  and  the  priest  only 
comes  to  that  place  once  a  month — so  that 
would  be  too  late. 

''  *  Well,  can't  you  come  out  and  marry  us  ?' 
said  that  farmer. 

"  The  priest  said  it  would  cost  awful  much 
money.  We  would  have  to  pay  his  railway 
fare  both  ways,  and  pay  another  priest  for 
taking  his  place. 

•*  *  See  here,  my  children,'  he  told  us, '  you 
don't  have  to  hurry,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a 
little  bit  quick,  anyway.  Why  not  wait  six 
weeks  and  have  the  wedding  here  in  good 
style  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  want  to  wait,'  said  my  farmer 
fellow.  '  How  do  I  know  but  what  Natalka 
will  find  another  man  she  likes  better  ?'  " 

*'  What's  the  name  of  the  farmer  .^"  I 
interrupted. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  she  replied. 

I  protested,  and  she  said :  *'  Well,  I  know 
his  first  name  is  John.  Nearly  all  our  last 
names  end  in  *  ski.'  His  does.  I've  heard 
it  once,  but  I  forget — sounds  something  like 
*Jokovski."' 

"  All  right,"  I  made  answer.  *'  It  doesn't 
matter  much,  as  you  say.  Go  on.  Did  you 
marry  him  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  I  say,  yes,  it's  better  to  wait. 
Maybe  I  won't  marry  him.  I  don't  know. 
I  haven't  heard  anything  from  him  since  he 
went  back,  and  maybe  it's  all  off".  A  farmer's 
wife  has  to  work  pretty  hard,  and  I've  got 
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to  work  anyway,  no  matter  what  I  do.  Per- 
haps Vd  like  it  better  without  any  one  tr>'infi^ 
to  boss  me.     He's  a  little  bit  like  that." 

*'  Well,  you  don't  like  shy  men,"  I  re- 
minded her. 

**  That's  right.  I  suppose  you  can't  ever 
g^t  just  what  you  want."  And  then  she  told 
me  about  that  **  good  sport  "  Scotch  Andy. 

Scotch  Andy  was  a  philanderer.  I  fear 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  Somewhere 
by  the  camp-fires  of  the  Canadians  he  sits, 
and  I  wonder  if,  when  they  sing  "  Annie 
Laurie,"  he  ever  thinks  of  pretty  little 
Ruthenian  Xatalka,  with  her  straightforward 
frankness  and  her  proud  independence.  She 
thinks  of  him,  I  know,  though  she  tells  me 
she  doesn't.  W^hy  did  she  go  to  see  the 
fortune-teller  before  she  said  she  would 
marry  the  baker  ?  For  see  now  what  the 
fortune-teller  said :  That  Natalka  would 
wed  one  man  and  love  another  all  the  days 
of  her  life  ;  that  the  other  loved  her  too,  after 
his  fashion,  but  he  had  gone  to  the  wars, 
having  no  money  to  marry  pretty  Ruthenian 
waitresses. 

•*  Will  he  come  back,  then  .^"  said  Natalka. 

**  Xo,  he  will  die  there,"  the  priestess  of 


fate  announced.  "  You  might  as  well  marry 
the  other  fellow." 

But  in  her  heart  she  thinks  he  will  come 
back ;  yes,  even  to  her,  although  she  only 
found  out  through  a  friend  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  front.  He  did  not  tell  her — he  did 
not  say  good-by. 

She  did  not  know  that  he  had  no  money 
until  he  kept  making  excuses  for  not  taking 
her  to  the  moving-picture  show.  Then  she 
came  straight  to  the  point,  after  her  fashion  : 
**  If  you  are  broke,  say  so.  Do  you  need 
money  ?  I  can  lend  you  five  dollars."  He 
did  not  want  to  take  it,  but  he  thought  if  he 
could  get  to  Fort  William  there  might  be 
work.  There  was  no  use  asking  her  to  wait 
a  year;  he  hadn't  a  red  cent;  he  mightn't 
ever  earn  any  money ;  he  wasn't  much  good, 
anyway — but  he  loved  her. 

She  refused  to  be  engaged,  but  she  pressed 
the  money  on  him.  And  that  was  the  end 
of  the  story,  unless  you  believe  the  fortune- 
teller I 

Having  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler  the  fate  of  "  the  other  fellow, 
the  hiiker,"  I  know  Natalka  is  thinking- 
"  Perhaps,  perhaps — when  the  war  is  over  !" 
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THE  Spectator  wonders  if  people  in 
general  realize  what  serious,  enlight- 
ened attention  is  nowadays  being 
paid  to  the  matter  of  farming.  He  did  not 
realize  it  himself  until  he  came  into  the  coun- 
try to  live ;  and  then  the  knowledge  took  him 
somewhat  aback  and  placed  him  in  a  dilemma 
His  original  interest  in  country  life  was  not 
at  all  agricultural.  He  wanted  a  home  in 
which  he  could  live  more  quiedy  than  in  the 
dty,  where  he  could  find  time  for  slow  read- 
ing and  reflection,  where  he  could  devote 
himself  to  his  pen  with  a  sustained  concen- 
tration. He  found  a  most  beautiful  place — 
an  old  white  house  under  big  maple  trees, 
with  an  old  orchard  running  up  a  hill  behind 
it,  and  with  a  view  of  meadows  and  mountains 
spread  out  before  it.  Very  contentedly  he 
moved  in,  established  himself  with  his  books 
and  his  pictures,  and  setded  down  to  his 
dilemma. 

B 

It  was  the  orchard  that  thrust  itself  in  as 
the   opposing  horn    to  the   library.     As  he 


strolled  among  the  gnarled  branches  one 
evening,  enjoying  their  picturesqueness,  l)ut 
feeling  even  then  a  vague  uneasiness  which 
he  could  not  analyze,  he  was  sought  out  by  a 
neighbor. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Spectator.  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  looking  over  your  orchard.  It  has 
bothered  me  to  watch  these  trees  going  to 
ruin  for  lack  of  care.  I've  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  my  own  orchard.  Can  I 
help  you  any,  or  lend  you  any  tools  ?" 

The  Spectator  sighed.  There  is  some- 
thing invincible  about  the  contagion  of  local 
enthusiasm.  He  understood  that  he  had 
caught  this  particular  germ  of  interest  even 
before  his  neighbor  had  spoken,  and  that  he 
should  probably  now  have  no  peace  till  he 
took  his  orchard  in  hand. 

S 

A  few  days  later  he  attended  a  horticultural 
meeting  in  the  orchard  of  the  same  energetic 
neighbor.  He  went  half  reluctantly,  leaving 
a  volume  of  Carlyle  open  on  his  study  table. 

He  was  a  little  late,  and  the  yard  of  his 
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neighbor  was  already  crowded  with  vehicles. 
Not  the  traditional,  old-fashioned  buggies  and 
farm-wagons.  No,  the  Spectator  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  many  automobiles  were  in 
waiting,  and  how  bright  and  new  were  the 
trappings  of  the  few  horses.  Had  he  made 
a  mistake  and  come  to  an  afternoon  tea  given 
for  the  summer  colony  ? 

Venturing  up  into  the  orchard,  whence  a 
low  hum  of  voices  proceeded,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  people  that 
interested  him  even  more  than  the  challeng- 
ing sight  of  the  heavily  laden  trees.  They 
were  mostly  farmers,  but  how  different  from 
the  traditional  "  hayseed  "  type  I  Only  here 
and  there  were  the  casual  clothes  and  the 
loose-limbed  slouch  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  caricaturist.  Well-knit,  well-dressed,  vig- 
orous young  men  stood  about  underneath  the 
trees,  making  shrewd  observations  while  they 
waited  for  the  lecture  to  begin.  Not  a  few 
of  them  betrayed  the  quiet,  unmistakable 
touch  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  cut  of  their 
clothes,  and  the  Spectator  knew  them  for 
"  summer  residents."  A  good  many  women 
were  present,  evidently  not  out  of  idle  curi- 
osity, for  they  looked  and  listened  alertly. 

Q 

When  the  lecture  began,  everybody  sat 
down  in  a  wide  circle  under  the  trei?s.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight.  The  mellow  autumn  sun- 
light filtered  through  the  crowded  boughs, 
and  the  tawny  hills  lifted  their  heads  round 
about.  The  orchard^s  owner  sat  modesdy 
in  the  background,  but  he  must  have  felt 
satisfaction  in  the  testimony  which  his  trees 
bore  to  the  value  of  the  lecturer's  advice. 

The  Sp>ectator  is  not  going  to  repeat  it  all. 
He  half  wishes  that  he  could  forget  it,  it  put 
in  such  an  imp>erative  claim  on  his  time  and 
attention.  He  has  firmly  resolved  to  forget 
the  suggestion  that  he  plow  up  his  orchard 
and  do  away  with  the  dear,  friendly  g^ass, 
home  of  flowers  and  butterflies,  of  crickets, 
and  of  the  Spectator's  own  idly  dreaming 
head.  What  was  the  orchard  without  the 
grass }  Better  food  for  the  pocketbook, 
perhaps,  but  not  for  the  heart  or  eye. 
Besides,  the  orchard  in  which  the  lecture 
was  given  was  deep  with  grass ;  and  surely 
its  boughs  could  not  have  held  another  apple  I 

B 

Fertilizing,  spraying,  pruning,  and  grafting, 
however,  are  methods  against  which  one  can 
advance  no  arguments  save  those  of  laziness 
or  preocaipation.  The  Spectator  felt  as  if 
he  were  taking  a  course  in  hospital  surgery 


as  he  listened  to  cautions  against  operating 
on  a  diseased  tree  and  then  moving  on  to 
the  pruning  of  a  sound  tree  without  disinfect- 
ing the  saw.  He  was  told  that  tree  wounds 
must  be  closed  and  healed  as  promptly  and 
scientifically  as  wounds  in  the  human  body. 
Again,  he  seemed  to  be  assisting  at  a  peda- 
gogical discussion  when  the  lecturer  took  up 
the  morale  of  trees,  explaining  what  bad 
habits  they  have  and  how  they  must  be 
thwarted  in  their  tendency  to  indulge  in  too 
many  branches  and  leaves  and  neglect  their 
fruit.  Yet  again,  police  methods  were  recom- 
mended in  the  detection  and  circumvention 
of  the  insidious,  deadly  orchard  enemies  that 
cannot  be  conquered  but  must  be  headed  off. 
In  spite  of  himself,  the  Spectator  grew 
deeply  interested.  He  lost  sight  of  his  wait- 
ing book  and  desk  in  a  mental  image  of  his 
orchard  trees  standing  silent  and  uncomplain- 
ing in  a  certain  gentle,  proud  helplessness, 
while  rot  consumed  and  dead  branches  bur- 
dened them,  while  preventable  disease  sap|>ed 
their  vitality.  How  brave  of  them  to  do 
their  best  when  nothing  at  all  was  done  for 
them  1  How  utterly  generous  of  them  to 
offer  an  annual  treasure  of  fruit  to  their  care- 
less owner  1  He  came  home  in  a  chastened 
mood,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
scrutinizing  knot-holes,  poking  in  cracks, 
taking  stock  of  dead  and  superfluous  branches. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  some  books  on  tree 
culture,  a  week  later  he  sent  for  some  tools ; 
and  now  he  is  in  for  the  thing  in  good  earnest ; 
he  has  committed  himself  to  his  orchard's 
regeneration. 

Q 

Speaking  quite  honesdy,  the  Spectator  can- 
not say  that  he  regrets  it.  Sometimes  he  sighs 
as  he  lays  down  his  pen  and  goes  in  search 
of  his  saw.  "  Talk  about  the  interruptions 
of  city  life  !"  he  murmurs  to  himself.  But, 
once  out  among  the  trees,  under  the  blue 
sky,  warmed  by  the  sunlight,  cooled  by  the 
breeze,  he  never  fails  to  feel  his  heart  lifted 
up  within  him.  After  all,  books  and  trees 
have  much  in  common;  they  complement 
each  other  admirably.  Equally  generous 
and  responsive,  patient  and  serene,  the  one 
class  has  the  advantage  of  permanence,  the 
other  of  malleability.  It  is  good  to  turn  from 
the  finished  book  to  the  growing  tree ;  it  is 
interesting  to  bring  a  book-trained  intelligence 
to  bear  on  orchard  problems.  As  for  the 
resultant  friendship,  there  is  nothing  more 
gratefully  companionable  in  the  whole  non- 
human  world. 
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interesting  experiences  with  the  unsophisticated 
natives. 

The  book  is  rich  in  interest  easily  imparted 
from  author  to  reader  because  so  genuinely  felt 
by  the  former. 

Napdeon'a  Rnsaian  Campaign  of  i8ia.  By 
^waid  Foord.    Little,  Brown  &  Co^  Boston.    $4. 

Napoleon  at  Bagr*  i8i4«  By  F.  Loraine  Petre. 
Tbe  John  Lum  Company,  New  York.    tlSX 

These  two  volumes  are,  we  judge,  intended 
rather  for  the  military  student  than  for  the 
civilian.  They  give,  in  considerable  detail,  the 
movements  of  the  troops  in  these  two  Napole- 
onic combats  in  a  way  to  interpret  the  strategy 
of  the  opposing  commanders,  by  pointing  out 
both  the  exigencies  and  the  defects  of  the 
respective  movements  of  the  opposing  forces. 
Mr.  Foord *s  book  is  accompanied  with  excel- 
lent maps  and  plans,  so  that  the  civilian  who 
wishes  to  make  an  amateur  study  of  strategy 
has  good  means  for  doing  so.  Both  books  are 
conceived  in  an  impartial  spirit  and  written 
neither  with  the  abhorrence  of  Napoleon  as  a 
sort  of  supernatural  bogey  nor  with  the  admira- 
tion for  him  as  a  heroic  liberator  of  mankind 
which  characterizes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Napoleonic  literature  of  the  last  century. 

Jcana:  A  Paasion  Play.  Bv  Max  Ehrmann. 
Tbe  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.    $1. 

Art  has  never  succeeded  in  painting  a  char- 
acter portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  satisfactory  to  his 
followers.  Literature  has  never  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  satisfactory  literary  portrait  The 
value  of  such  books  as  the  various  lives  of 
Christ  that  have  been  written  lies  not  in  their 
portraiture  of  the  Master,  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  vivid  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  imder  which  he  lived.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  "  Passion  Play.**  It  is  a  reverent 
attempt  to  dramatize  the  life  of  Jesus.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  author  follows  the  words 
of  the  Gospel  in  portraying  the  conversations 
of  Jesus,  and  in  this  he  has  done  wisely.  We 
do  not  accept  the  author's  interpretation  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  but  it  has  some  sanction  in  the 
views  of  careful  students.  If  this  book  is  read 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  it  will  help  the 
reader  to  make  real  to  his  imagination  the  story 
which  too  often  seems  to  him  unreal. 

Loca  della  Robbia.  By  Allan  Marquand. 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton.    $7.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  repress  the  enthusiasm  which 
Professor  Marquand*s  volume  awakes.  At  last 
we  have  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
works  of  Luca  della  Robbia — his  monuments, 
altar-pieces,  shrines,  statues,  reliefs,  medallions, 
ceilings,  pavements,  doors — together  with  their 
related  documents  and  a  very  admirable  de- 
scription of  each.  Of  the  Robbia  family,  Luca, 
who  died  in  1482,  is  the  best  known.  And  yet 
tbe  actual  circumstances  of  his  life  are  so  little 
known  that  but  for  the  declarations  required 
concerning  the  Florentine  income  tax  we  should 


not  have  the  few  facts  about  his  life  presented 
by  Professor  Marquand.  As  to  the  exposition 
of  Luca*s  art,  the  present  volume  is  most  satis- 
factory. It  justly  accentuates  those  character- 
istics which  distinguish  Luca  from  other  sculp- 
tors— his  contentment  with  but  few  figures  in 
his  reliefs,  his  symmetr}',  love  of  nature,  religious 
reverence.  As  to  materials  and  methods,  Luca 
worked  in  marble,  bronze, and  terracotta.  The 
famous  Robbia  glaze,  applied  to  terra-cotta  fig- 
ures, finds,  of  course,  prominent  place  in  this 
book,  as  it  did  in  Miss  Cruttweirs  **  Luca  and 
Andrea  della  Robbia,*'  published  some  time 
ago.  As  is  fitting,  Professor  Marquand's  vol- 
ume has  an  exhaustive  bibliography  and  an 
ample  index. 

Lower  Amazon  (The).  By  Algot  Lange.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.    |i.50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  of  **  In  the  Amazon 
Jungle  "  tells  us  about  Lower  Amazonia — that 
is  to  say,  about  the  provinces  of  Pard  and 
Amazonas.  The  book  is  a  treasury  of  infor- 
mation concerning  economic  conditions.  Agri- 
culture is,  of  course,  the  basic  industry,  but  the 
author  believes  that  "  it  will  require  the  for- 
eigner to  teach,  manage,  and  organize.  .  .  .  The 
natives  do  not  know  or  comprehend  their  own 
country."  A  particular  feature  of  the  volume  is 
the  description  of  Marajd  Island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon — an  island  about  the  size  of 
Jamaica.  Marajd  was  occupied  in  prehistoric 
times  by  a  people  whose  remains  of  pottery 
show  relatively  advanced  culture.  Specimens, 
we  would  add,  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

Japanese  Empire  and  lu  Economic  Conditions 

(The).    (The    Modem    World   Series.)    By   Joseph 
d'Autremer.    Charles   Scribner's   Sons,    New   York. 

$i.5a 

Instead  of  becoming  less  interesting,  Japan  is 
becoming  more  interesting  every  day.  Those 
who  would  obtain  knowledge  as  to  political 
Japan  will  find  the  present  volume  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  But  its  author,  Joseph 
d*Autremer,  Lecturer  at  the  School  of  Oriental 
Languages,  Paris,  has  given  us  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  Japan's  economic  conditions.  The 
work  seems  to  have  been  well  translated  from 
the  French,  and  the  illustrations  add  much  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  text 

Human  Interest  Library(The).  Edited  by  the 
Rif^ht  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows  and  Henry  Ruwuoff. 
The  Midland  Press,  Chicago.    4  vols.    $1180. 

This  is  a  popular  compilation  of  what  the 
editors  call  **  vizualized  knowledge."  It  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  information,  written  in 
a  popular  and  non-technical  way,  about  history, 
countries,  travel,  the  customs  of  people,  science 
and  invention,  the  romance  of  current  events, 
nature,  industry,  engineering,  and  much  else. 
The  work  contains  hundreds  of  photographs 
and  other  illustrations.  Mechanically  and  in 
arrangement  the  work  is  thrown  together  in  a 
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hurried  and  unscientific  way,  but  fortunately 
this  fault  is  largely  remedied  by  the  careful  in- 
dexing of  each  volume.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
children  especially  would  find  here  a  source  of 
rich  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics ; 
and  even  if  the  literary  quality  is  not  always  of 
the  best,  the  usefulness  of  the  work  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine:  From  Caesar  to  Kaiser, 
58  B.C.-1871  A.D.  By  Ruth  Putnam.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    $1.25. 

The  present  war  makes  this  volume  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  It  is  an  admirably  condensed  but 
not  over-vivacious  historical  review  of  a  region 
which  may  again  become  a  Middle  Kingdom,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne's  successors. 
For  then  Alsace-Lorraine  formed  a  part  of  the 
old  Lotharingia,  so  called  after  the  Emperor 
Lothar;  and  it  then  included  Switzerland  to 
the  south  and  Belgium  and  Holland  to  the 
north.  The  book  has  a  particular  interest  to 
all  those  who  believe  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
should  again  become  an  independent  state. 

Mothers  and  Children.  By  Dorothy  Can  field 
Fisher.    Henry  Holt&  Co.,  New  York.    #1.25. 

Even  if  one  had  never  enjoyed  the  clever  writ- 
ings of  Mrs.  Fisher  before,  attention  would  be 
fixed  immediately  by  her  sensible  presentation 


of  a  situation  too  little  considered.  Beginning 
with  the  delicious  tale  of  Goldsmith's  discov- 
ery of  Ezekiel,  the  author  goes  on  to  her  dis- 
cussion, illuminating  every  page  with  a  peculiar 
charm,  and  making  us  share  her  convictions. 
Our  only  reservation  is  as  to  her  rather  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  the  "  pitiably  inadequate  " 
"  parental  expedients "  of  preceding  genera- 
tions. Naturally  progress  has  been  made — it 
would  be  inexcusable  if  it  had  not  been — but 
many  of  us  now  in  middle  age,  and  our  parents 
before  us,  had  "discovered  Ezekiel**  long  ago, 
and  look  with  amused  pity  upon  the  young 
parents  of  this  day  who  have  never  heard  of  him. 
But,  putting  Ezekiel  aside,  we  urge  every  mother 
to  follow  Mrs.  Fisher  in  her  effort  to  make 
clearer  the  duties  and  privileges  of  mothers  and 
children. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  (The).  By  Hiram 
Martin  Chittenden.  Revised  Edition.  Stewart  & 
Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati    $1.75. 

Now  that  a  European  war  is  in  progress 
Americans  may  be  depended  upon  to  see  some- 
thing more  of  their  own  country.  Among  its 
wonders  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  stands 
prominent.  General  Chittenden *s  account  of 
the  Park  is  both  historical  and  descriptive,  and 
the  latest  edition,  now  at  hand,  has,  of  course, 
been  brought  up  to  date. 


THE  flEADER'S   VIEW 


THE  MAYFLOWER  "IMMIGRANTS" 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  main  point  of  the 
discussion  on  "  The  Literacy  Test  and  the 
Mayflower,'*  I  cannot  help  being  surprised  at 
the  statements  about  the  Mayflower  immigrants 
as  stated  in  the  letter  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook 
for  March  10  last. 

In  the  names  given  as  being  in  the  Mayflower 
are,  among  others,  "  the  Goodrich  family,  the 
de  la  No*s  (Delano),  John  Carver  and  his  sec- 
retary, Edward  Winster,**  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  name  of  Goodrich,  Delano,  or  Winster 
is  not  found  among  the  list  of  passengers,  and  I 
question  whether  any  authority  can  be  found 
for  the  statement  that  John  Carver  had  a  secre- 
tary. 

Further,  Bradford  was  not  "  made  on  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,"  neither  did  he  write  a  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Pilgrims.**  His  work  was  "  Of  Plim- 
outh  Plantation,'*  and  it  was  "  Printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, by  order  of  the  General  Court,"  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Bradford  History.**  On  ref- 
erence to  this  book,  it  will  be  seen  on  page  1 10 
that  Bradford  says:  "  After  this  they  chose,  or 
rather  confirmed,  M'  John  Carver  (a  man 
godly   &   well   approved   amoni^st  them)  their 


Governour  for  that  year.**  On  page  21  he  says: 
"  In  this  month  of  Aprill  (1621)  whilst  they  were 
bussie  about  their  seed,  their  Gov'  (M'  John 
Carver)  came  out  of  y*  feild  very  sick,  it  being 
a  hott  day  ;  he  complained  greatly  of  his  head, 
and  lay  downe,  and  within  a  few  howcrs  his 
sences  failed,  so  as  he  never  spake  more  till  he 
dyed,  which  was  within  a  few  days  after,**  and 
this  is  followed,  on  page  122,  by  the  following: 
"  Shortly  after  William  Bradford  was  chosen 
Gove'    in  his  stead.** 

Alfred  L.  Holman. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

[The  main  point  of  the  letter  referred  to  was 
a  refutation  of  such  statements  as  that  our 
ancestors  were  also  (that  is,  like  present  immi- 
grants, as  alleged)  "  the  scum  of  Europe  ;**  and 
facts  were  given  not  only  about  the  Mayflower, 
but  about  Dutch  and  Huguenot  "immigrants.*' 
The  corrections  above  made,  even  if  beyond 
dispute,  do  not  affect  the  general  purport  of 
the  former  letter.— The  Editors.] 

YOU-ALL  ONCE  MORE 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  " youall  '*  by  the  people  of 
the  South.  I  lately  spent  about  two  years  in 
the  Stale  of  Arkansas.     I  was  not  to  the  manner 
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born.  It  was  my  first  vLit  to  the  South,  and  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Southern  speech.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  thus  new  to  a  district  will  perhaps  more 
accurately  notice  the  peculiar  uses  of  speech 
than  will  one  who  has  become  inured  to  it  from 
childhood. 

The  use  of  "  you-all "  in  the  singular  was  a 
thing  that  I  particularly  noted.  I  was  surprised 
at  first,  but  I  heard  it  constantly. 

I  had  been  sick,  and  as  I  got  about  again  I 
was  constantly  met  with  the  greetings,  "  Are 
you-all  better?"  "I'm  glad  to  see  you-all  out 
once  more."  These  expressions  certainly  seemed 
to  be  addressed  to  me  alone,  but  it  might  be 
said  that  somewhere  in  the  back  part  of  my 
friends'  brains'the  thought  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  crept  in.  There  were  many  instances 
noted,  however,  where  no  such  inclusion  could 
have  taken  place.  I  will  cite  just  one — a  young 
lady,  educated  and  to  the  manner  born,  daughter 
of  a  contractor,  stepped  up  to  one  who  seemed 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  laborers  on  her  father's 
buildings  in  Little  Rock  and  said,  "  Are  you-all 
the  foreman  ?'*  I  fail  to  see  how  any  subcon- 
scious action  of  her  brain  could  have  included 
any  one  but  the  person  spoken  to. 

Reed  City,  Michigan.  F.   W.    BATES. 

INDIANS.  FURS.  AND  GUNS 

Permit  me  to  question  a  statement  in  your 
issue  of  March  3,  that  "  in  the  old  days  an  In- 
dian, to  buy  one  of  the  trade  guns,  was  required 
to  pile  up  beaver  skins  until  they  reached  from 
the  butt  to  the  end  of  the  rifle  barrel.'* 

In  1654  John  Pynchon,of  Springfield,  shipped 
to  London  more  beaver  skins  than  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  did  in  the  first  two  years  of  their 
business,  1669-1671.  In  the  six  years  ending 
1657  his  average  annual  shipments  were  nearly 
half  as  much  as  the  average  annual  shipments 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  ten  years  end- 
ing 1749,  after  they  had  been  in  business  for 
eighty  years. 

For  these  beaver  skins  Pynchon  paid  the  In- 
dians from  13  to  15  shillings  each.  The  price  of 
a  trade  gun  at  that  time  is  established  from  his 
accounts  as  24  shillings.  In  other  words,  a  gun 
in  1654  could  be  had  for  less  than  two  beaver 

skins. 

The  records  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are 
vcr)'  complete.  They  show  detailed  schedules 
of  values  of  articles  of  Indian  trade,  from  look- 
iog-glasses  and  combs  to  redcoats  and  guns. 
Three  sizes  of  guns  were  handled.  For  the 
longest,  which  were  bought  at  22  shillings,  twelve 
beaver  skins  were  asked. 

The  London  markets  required  that  a  beaver 
skin  measure  864  square  inches  and  weigh 
twenty-four  ounces.  I  have  no  data  to  sliow 
how  high  a  pile  of  twelve  skins  would  be  that 
were  as  light  as  four  ounces  to  the  square  foot, 
but  it  would  be  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 


height  of  a  gun.  Pynchon  used  to  pack  about 
two  hundred  skins  into  the  fur  hogshead,  which 
was  about  half  the  height  of  a  gun,  so  it  is* fair 
to  assume  that  four  hundred  skins  would  be  as 
high  as  a  gun.  Your  statement  appears  to  be 
enlarged  by  about  the  difference  between 
twelve  and  four  hundred. 

Hakry  Andrew  Wright. 

Springfield,  Mof.sachusetts. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  MEXICO.  AND  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE 

I  have  just  read  opinions  of  the  press  in 
regard  to  Mexico  in  The  Outlook  for  March  31. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  writers  and  all 
articles  on  this  subject  that  I  have  read  lose 
sight  of  the  one  great  reason  in  favor  of  inter- 
vention— that  is,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  but  for  the  European  war,  which 
is  giving  foreign  Powers  all  they  can  do  at 
home,  something  would  have  been  done  in 
Mexico  by  them,  or,  to  prevent  this,  we  would 
have  been  forced  to  intervene  ourselves.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  imposes  a  responsibility  upon 
us  in  Mexico  far  greater  and  antedating  many 
years  any  responsibility  we  might  have  for 
the  Philippines,  and  our  Adntini  strati  on  seems 
to  think  that  we  owe  protection  and  almost 
parental  care  to  those  people  so  far  away.  We 
say  to  other  nations,  "  You  sAa//  not  civilize 
Mexico,  and  we  w/7/  not."  It*s  a  "dog  in  the 
manger"  policy  that  is  a  disgrace  to  this  Nation. 

If  we  are  not  to  help  them,  then  do  away  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  let  some  other  nation 
do  what  we  are  too  selfish  and  short-sighted  to 
accomplish.  Mexico  is  the  gem  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  undeveloped  as  the  West  was  in  '49, 
with  far  greater  wealth  lying  under  the  soil 
waiting  for  the  dawn  of  an  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion. Every  writer  on  this  subject,  even  our 
Administration,  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing pacificos.  One  would  think,  to  read  the  pa- 
pers, that  all  the  people  of  Mexico  were  bandits 
and  cutthroats;  they  forget  the  women  and 
children  who  are  starving  just  as  surely  as  the 
Belgians  are.  But  because  they  have  no  gra- 
cious queen  to  call  upon  us  for  relief,  we  let  the 
little  children  of  our  nearest  neighbor  cry  in 
vain.  Did  not  one  of  our  own  Consuls  say  that 
"  the  Mexican  children  don't  laugh  and  play 
any  more"?  And  they  are  a  joy-loving  nation. 
In  so  beautiful  a  country,  where  all  nature 
smiles,  her  people  are  crying,  and  our  Govern- 
ment, which  long  ago  constituted  itself  her  foster- 
father,  says  to  Mexico,  **  Fight  it  out  among 
yourselves."  Alice  Shear. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

[The  Outlook,  at  least,  has  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out  the  special  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  Mexico  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  are  glad  to  do  so  once  more 
through  the  medium  of  this  forceful  letter. — 
The  Editors.] 
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St.  Louis  has  a  traveling  museum  for  its  pub- 
lic schools.  The  exhibits  are  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous schools  by  means  of  an  automobile  truck, 
and  are  used  in  connection  with  the  regular 
courses  of  study.  There  are  no  freaks  or  curi- 
osities among  the  exhibits,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  iateresting  material  illustrating 
the  life  and  occupations  of  various  races ;  there 
are  mounted  birds  and  animals,  mineral  prod- 
ucts, and  many  colored  charts  and  lantern 
slides  for  use  in  helping  pupils  to  gain  a  real- 
istic knowledge  of  such  studies  as  geography, 
astronomy,  and  physiology. 

A  suburban  resident,  "  House  and  Garden  " 
says,  grew  tired  of  the  wooden  clothes-line  posts 
in  his  back  yard ;  he  incased  them  in  chicken- 
wire  netting  and  planted  sprouts  of  honeysuckle 
around  the  posts;  he  then  nailed  a  little  bird 
house  to  the  lop  of  each.  In  a  short  time  the 
honeysuckle  had  completely  covered  the  un- 
sightly posts,  and  a  pair  of- bluebirds  built  a 
nest  in  one  of  the  houses.  Many  of  this  man*s 
neighbors  took  up  the  idea,  and  honeysuckle 
vines  and  bird  houses  now  make  the  clothes- 
line posts  of  his  locality  a  pride  to  their  owners. 

Among  the  lessons  learned  by  the  Russians 
in  their  war  with  Japan  was  the  advantage  of 
using  garments  made  of  paper;  and  during  the 
past  winter  large  quantities  of  paper  shirts  are 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  Japan  and 
used  by  the  Russian  soldiers.  These  shirts 
constitute,  it  is  said,  a  good  protection  against 
severe  cold  ;  the  paper  of  which  they  are  made 
is  interlined  with  wadding. 

Twenty-one  persons  were  killed  by  automo- 
biles in  the  streets  of  New  York  City  during  the 
month  of  March,  1915.  In  March  of  last  year 
only  two  persons  were  killed  in  this  way.  What 
is  to  be  done  by  cities  all  over  the  country  in 
view  of  the  increasing  toll  of  death  exacted  by 
the  use  of  the  motor  car?  The  question  de- 
mands the  earnest  attention  and  co-operation  of 
legislators,  city  fathers,  automobile  users,  and 
the  every-day  pedestrians  who  are  usually  the 
victims  of  these  accidents. 

An  electric  railway  company  in  Virginia  an- 
nounces that  each  of  its  conductors  and  motor- 
men  who  have  gone  through  the  last  six  months 
without  an  accident  will  be  rewarded  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes.  This  sounds  well,  but  somehaw 
it  is  discouraging  to  realize  that  even  in  lei- 
surely, courteous  Virginia  iliere  are  so  many 
accidents  that  men  have  to  be  rewarded  for 
avoiding  them. 

Preaching  a  sermonetle  on  the  necessity  for 
women  getting  into  the  open  air  in  tliese  spring 
days,  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal  "  says:  "  The 
home  can  make  a  woman  just  as  tired  as  an 
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office  or  a  store  can  make  a  man — perhaps  a 
bit  more.  So,  let  us  go  out  into  the  open  air 
and  breathe  deeply  and  well — but  all  of  us ;  not 
one  of  us.  The  fresh  air  has  color  for  the  cheeks 
of  the  woman  as  well  as  for  the  cheeks  of  the 
man  and  the  child." 

Silas  Peirce  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Boston,  a  com- 
pany which  recently  completed  a  century  of 
existence,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  note  in  this 
department  April  14,  was  mistakenly  referred  to 
in  that  note  as  the  "  S.  S.  Pierce  Co."  A  con- 
tinuous business  life  of  a  hundred  years  cer- 
tainly entitles  a  firm  to  that  "  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,"  and  the  correction  is  cheerfully 
made. 

Referring  to  another  paragraph  in  this  de- 
partment, a  subscriber  writes  us  that  William 
Douglass,  born  in  Scotland,  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1625  and  settled  near  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  built  a  house  ;  the  homestead, 
our  informant  says,  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants  ever  since.  This  would  seem 
to  surpass  the  record  of  Gardiner's  Island, 
which  has  been  in  ^he  possession  of  the  Gardi- 
ner family  since  1639. 

A  certain  manager  who  has  several  hundred 
men  under  him,  "Business"  says,  has  a  direct 
way  of  talking  to  an  employee  who  begins  to  go 
wrong.  Here  is  what  he  said  to  one  of  his  men 
who   needed  a  "talking   to:"  "*Jack,'  I  said, 

*  you're  in  for  a  good  time  with  the  X Street 

after-theater  bunch,  I  learn.  Have  a  good  time, 
the  best  you  can  buy  from  people  who  rob  you. 
You  won't  be  stopped  by  executive  order,  you 
won't  be  discriminated  against,  for  that.     But  if 

you  bring   X Street   here,   introduce   the 

atmosphere  of  that  locality  in  this  office — IVe 
no  need  to  tell  you  what  that  means.  The  one's 
your  business — the  other  our  business.'"  This 
talk,  man  to  man,  it  is  stated,  set  the  employee 
to  thinking  and  saved  him  from  wrecking  his 
life. 

"  Rider  and  Driver,"  when  called  to  account 
for  criticisms  meant  to  help  the  cause  of  clean 
sport  at  horse  shows  and  polo  games,  tells  tlus 
story  as  a  hint  to  its  critics:  The  political  editor 
of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  was  accosted  one 
day  by  a  leading  politician  with  this  somewhat 
pointed  question  :  "  When  are  you  going  to  stop 
lyini;  about  me  ?"  "  Why,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"  V\\  stop  right  away.  I'll  go  to  the  office  at 
once  and  write  the  truth  about  you !"  The  lead- 
ing politician  almost  fainted,  and  begged  the 
editor,  with  a  pious  adjuration,  "not  to  do 
that."  The  story-teller  moralizes  :  "  As  the  open 
season  begins,  shall  we  tell  the  truth  about  you 
and  your  horses,  gentle  reader?  Answers  re- 
quested." 


Removing   It    dry    is    wbnt    does    the 
trick !      An}'    wut   niethud    is    smearj'. 

Made  in  both  cake  and  powder  form" 
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CHINO-JAPANESE 
NBGOTIATIONS 

If  the  reports  from  Peking  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted, the  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
China  have  reached  a  crisis.  Many  of  the 
so-called  **  demands  "  of  Japan  have  been  ac- 
ceded to  by  China ;  but  Group  V,  which  is  re- 
ported to  include  demands  for  the  employment 
by  China  of  Japanese  advisers  in  political, 
financial,  and  military  affairs ;  the  supervision 
of  the  Chmese  police  ;  the  right  of  Japanese 
ownership  of  land  for  the  building  of  hospi- 
tals, schools,  and  churches ;  Japanese  super- 
vision over  the  manufacture  or  purchase  by 
China  of  munitions  of  war ;  various  railway 
and  mining  rights,  and  the  right  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  propagate  Buddliism  in  China,  has, 
so  it  is  said,  been  rejected. 

The  Outlook  does  not  print  these  demands 
as  news  ;  it  simply  reports  them.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  probably  as  inaccurate  as 
the  majority  of  other  reports  regarding  these 
so-called  demands.  It  is  further  reported 
that  negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
have  ceased ;  that  the  Government  at  Tokyo 
is  about  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Peking;  and  that  the  latter  Gov- 
ernment is  concentrating  a  large  body  of 
troops  for  the  defense  of  China. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  very  definite 
reports  of  protest  to  Tokyo  from  Washington, 
London,  and  Paris  ;  and  reports  also  of  con- 
ferences between  the  three  Powers,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  one  of  the  frankest  statesmen  living, 
said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  Parliament, 
that,  beyond  a  brief  informal  conversation 
with  Ambassador  Page  in  February,  no  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  Japanese 
demands  had  passed  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. He  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
presence  of  Japanese  troops  at  Hankau ; 
but  that  force  has  very  seriously  diminished 
in   number   from   the   newspaper  accounts. 


There  are,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
39  officers,  633  men,  and  30  machine  guns  1 

Meanwhile,  if  President  Wilson  is  correctly 
reported,  he  regards  the  situation  between 
China  and  Japan  as  distinctly  hopeful,  and 
thinks  that  it  will  soon  be  so  clarified  that  the 
position  of  this  Government  towards  the  two 
Powers  may  be  disclosed.  Although  the 
United  States  Governri^ent  has  been  scrupu- 
lously silent,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  fully 
cognizant  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  Peking. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  negotiations 
have  reached  a  point  where  publicity  will 
make  an  end  of  the  many  confusing,  mislead- 
ing, and  untrustworthy  reports  that  have  come 
from  the  Far  East. 

WOMEN    AND    PEACE 

The  Women's  Peace  Congress  at  The 
Hague  has  met,  deliberated,  and  adjourned. 
Among  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  convention  were,  that  in  future 
there  should  be  no  secret  treaties  ;  that  moral, 
social,  and  economic  pressure  sHould  be 
brought  to  bear  on  nations  that  will  not  arbi- 
trate disagreements ;  that  no  territory  should 
be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  living  in  it ;  that  children  should  be 
educated  to  an  ideal  of  constructive  peace ; 
that  women  have  a  responsibility  toward  war 
that  can  be  effective  only  through  political 
rights  ;  that  justice  and  humanity  require  that 
peace  negotiations  in  this  war  begin  at  once ; 
that  armaments  should  be  nationalized — that 
is,  we  suppose,  arms  and  ammunition  be 
made  only  by  Government  factories ;  and 
that  neutral  countries  should  immediately 
offer  **  continuous  mediation "  without  an 
armistice — whatever  that  may  mean.  A 
permanent  International  Woman's  Peace 
Committee  was  formed. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress,  of  which  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago,  was  President, 
have  had  little  effect  upon  public  opinion,  and 
none  at  all  upon  the  Governments  involved 
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in  the  European  war.  Every  right-minded 
person  of  either  sex  shares  with  Miss  Addams 
and  her  colleagues  a  horror  of  war  and  a 
desire  to  find  some  basis  upon  which  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world  may  live  in  international 
peaceful  relations.  But  we  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  public  opinion  of  neutral 
nations  is  in  sympathy  with  Mademoiselle 
Hamer,  a  Belgian  delegate  to  the  Hague 
Congress,  who  protested  in  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress  that  the  women  of  the 
world  should  seek  for  justice  before  they 
seek  for  peace.     She  said : 

I  am  a  Belgian  before  everything,  and  I  can- 
not think  as  you  do.  There  can  be  no  peace 
without  justice.  The  war  must  continue  until 
the  Belgian  wrongs  have  been  righted.  There 
must  be  no  mediation  except  at  the  bar  of 
justice. 

• 

The  Associated  Press  despatches  say  that 
at  this  sentiment  *'  a  part  of  the  audience 
broke  into  cheers."  Our  criticism  of  "  the 
part  "  which  did  not  break  into  cheers  is 
based  upon  Miss  Addams's  own  signed  cable 
despatches  to  the  Chicago  **  Herald  "  and 
the  New  York  "  Times."  The  following 
incident,  for  example,  is  apparently  consid- 
ered by  Miss  Addams  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant episodes  of  the  Congress.  We  give  it 
in  her  own  words : 

Another  moment  of  high  emotion  came  when 
the  Congress  rose  in  grateful  assent  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Dutch  Arrangements  Committee 
that  the  huge  consignment  of  flowers  donated 
by  growers  throughout  the  Kingdom  be  sent  to 
the  hospitals  for  wounded  soldiers  in  the  coun- 
tries near  by — England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany — military  authorities  and  the  Red 
Cross  officials  having  already  gladly  agreed  to 
see  to  their  distribution. 

The  grave  and  terrible  questions  of  the 
great  European  war  are  not  setded  by  "  mo- 
ments of  high  emotion  "  of  this  kind.  We 
hope  that  the  Women's  Peace  Congress  at 
The  Hag^e  has  not  inadvertently  put  another 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  those  doubters 
who  assert  that  women  are  emotional  and 
unfit  to  take  an  active  part  with  men  in 
matters  of  great  public  import. 

THE   TRIAL   AT   SYRACUSB 

Last  week  a  staff  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  described  the  earlier  sessions  of  the 
suit  for  damages  on  the  charge  of  libel 
brought  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  Mr. 
Barnes.  In  one  or  more  letters  to  follow 
from  our  correspondent  the  story  will  be  car- 
ried on  to  its  conclusion.     Meanwhile  it  may 


be  noted  that  the  second  week  of  the  trial, 
although  substantial  advance  was  made  by 
the  defense,  was  less  dramatic  than  the  first  to 
the  view  of  the  general  public,  partly  because 
the  interest  did  not  center  so  much  around 
the  personality  of  either  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant, partiy  because  the  mtroduction  and  read- 
ing of  letters  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Barnes  to  Mr.  Piatt  and  the  replies,  and  the 
sifting  out  of  testimony  relating  to  the  print- 
ing ring  at  Albany,  in  which  Mr.  Barnes  was, 
as  is  claimed,  a  silent  and  profiting  partner, 
were  interrupted  by  nice  questions  of  law 
or  involved  in  business  intricacies. 

Notably  the  most  stirring  episode  of  this 
second  part  of  the  defense  was  the  appear- 
ance and  testimony  of  ex- Senator  Frederick  M. 
Davenport,  who  described  the  defeat  of  the 
Hinman-Green  Primary  Bill  by  a  combination 
of  Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  of 
the  strict  organization  type,  thereby  support- 
ing  Mr.  Roosevelt's   statement    that    **  the 
interests   of  Mr.   Barnes  and    Mr.  Murphy 
are  fundamentally  identical,"  and  that  "  the 
two    bosses    .    .    .  will    always   be    found 
fighting  on    the   same    side,"   and    **  really 
form  the  all-powerful  invisible  government." 
Mr.    Davenport's    straightforwardness    and 
forcefulness  made   a  strong  impression  on 
the  hearers.     Mr.  Ivins,  in  cross-examining, 
was  injudicious  enough  to  heckle  the  witness 
on    his   remark    to   Senator   Grattan  about 
Mr.  Barnes  when  the  latter  was  in  hearings : 
**  You  are  the  mouthpiece  of  a  political  Nero 
who  fiddles  just  outside  this  chamber  while 
Rome  bums."     In  response  to  Mr.    Ivins, 
Mr.  Davenport  replied :  "  Mr.   Barnes  was 
not  fiddling,  but  he  was  ruthless  like  Nero.  .  .  . 
I  believed  that  our  institutions  were  in  grave 
danger  on  account  of  what  I  had  seen  going 
on — the   usurpation   of   authority  over    the 
Legislature  by  a  power  outside  of  the  Legis- 
lature." 

Mr.  Harvey  D.  Hinman  and  Mr.  Josiah 
D.  Newcomb — both  Senators  at  the  time — 
gave  corroborative  testimony  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's exposition  of  bi-partisan  combinations 
for  purposes  antagonistic  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Democrat  and  a 
distant  cousin  of  the  defendant,  stated  that 
Senator  Grady  had  told  him  at  the  time  of 
the  deadlock  in  the  Legislature  over  the  Sen- 
atorial fight  that  there  wa«  no  chance  of 
breaking  the  deadlock  because  Barnes  had 
arranged  with  Murphy  to  keep  hands  off. 
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THE  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
WAGE  DECISION 

A  canvass  of  editorial  opinion  in  American 
newspapers  in  regard  to  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Arbitration,  affording 
certain  concessions  in  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  to  sixty-four  thousand  loco- 
motive engineers,  firemen,  and  hosders  em- 
ployed by  ninety-eight  Western  railways  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  shows  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  many  editorial  writers 
to  hail  the  work  of  the  Arbitration  Board  as 
a  failure — **a  compromise  that  suits  no  one." 
With  this  view  The  Outlook  does  not  agree. 

The  dispute  between  these  Western  rail- 
way owners  and  their  employees  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  October,  1913,  when  the 
employees  demanded  increased  pay,  a  more 
acceptable  basis  of  reckoning  pay,  and  other 
concessions.  Both  sides  appealed  to  the 
Federal  Board  of  Mediation,  established 
under  the  Newlands  Amendment  to  the  Erd- 
man  Law.  The  subsequent  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  accepted  by  the  trainmen, 
but  rejected  by  the  railway  managers.  This 
rejection  so  angered  the  employees  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  striking  last  August, 
when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  President 
Wilson  persuaded  the  managers  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  for  arbitration  once  again. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
which  made  its  decision  the  other  day,  were 
Judge  Peter  C.  Pritchard,  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit ;  Chairman  Charles  Nagel,  ex- 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  W.  L. 
Park,  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Central ; 
H.  E.  Byram,  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy ;  Timothy  Shea,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  ;  and  Frederick  A. 
Burgess,  Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Space  forbids  a  r^sum^  of  the  detailed 
award  made  by  this  Board.  Among  other 
items,  however,  increased  overtime  pay  was 
granted  to  passenger  engineers  and  firemen. 
The  railway  employees  were  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  the  Board  to  grant  many  of  the 
demands  most  desired  by  them,  including 
time-and-a-half  payment  for  overtime  work 
in  freight  and  switching  service  and  the  five- 
hour  day  in  the  passenger  service  ;  and  the 
two  labor  representatives  on  the  Board  re- 
fused to  sign  the  award  and  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion.  Judge  Pritchard,  moreover,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  expressed  an  opinion 


that  "  the  freight  rates  as  well  as  the  yard 
rates  for  firemen  and  engineers  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  are  not  as  high  as  they  should 
be."  On  their  part,  the  representatives  of 
the  railway  managers,  Messrs.  B3rram  and 
Park,  declared  that  the  placing  of  their  sig- 
natures on  the  award  did  not  signify  "  a[>- 
proval  of  it  in  principle  or  in  detail." 

Despite  this  dissatisfaction  of  the  direct 
parties  to  the  controversy,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  award  is  binding  for  only  one 
year  from  May  10,  and  that  the  dispute  will 
then  probably  be  reopened,  there  is  much 
ground  for  public  satisfaction  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  fact  that  both  the  representatives 
of  capital  and  the  representatives  of  labor  are 
displeased  with  a  decision  in  a  labor  dispute 
is  no  indication  that  a  fair  measure  of  justice 
has  not  been  attained  and  that  the  public's 
interests  have  not  been  safeguarded.  And, 
moreover,  every  time  that  the  principle  of 
arbitration  is  accepted  in  a  quarrel  between 
labor  and  capital  another  step  is  taken  away 
from  the  intolerable  idea  of  industrial  war  to 
the  knife. 

A    PROSPECTIVE 
HERESY   TRIAL 

The  daily  papers  report  an  attack  upon 
Union  Theological  Seminary  coming  simul- 
taneously and  apparently  by  preconcerted 
action  from  three  quarters. 

Dr.  John  Fox,  of  New  York  City,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
indicting  the  Seminary  for  teaching  false 
doctrines  and  the  New  York  Presbytery  for 
indorsing  such  teaching  by  licensing  the 
graduates  from  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Fox  also 
calls  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  investi- 
gate the  New  York  Presbytery  because  of 
its  alleged  laxness.  A  volunteer  body  of 
Presbyterian  clerg>'men  have  at  the  same 
time  issued  an  appeal  to  the  churches  to 
unite  in  defense  of  certain  doctrines,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  of  certain  phrase- 
ologies which  professors  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  are  supposed  not  to  accept 
as  accurate  definitions  of  the  teaching  either 
of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  urging  the  churches  not  to  call 
to  the  pastorate  any  man  who  does  not  agree 
with  this  committee  in  their  definitions. 
This  circular,  however,  does  not  mention  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  by  name.  The 
third  source  of  attack  is  the  preparation  of  a 
proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  session,  to  be  held  this 
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month,  preparing  the  way  for  action  by  the 
Assembly  forbidding  presbyteries  to  send 
their  students  to  Union  Theological  Seminary 
or  to  license  or  ordain  its  graduates  until 
their  errors  of  doctrine  are  corrected  by  fur- 
ther instruction  under  other  teachers. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  1893 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  General 
Assembly,  who  could  and  did  remove  him 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  could  not 
remove  him  from  his  professor's  chair ;  that 
notwithstanding  his  trial  and  condemnation 
he  was  received  as  a  clergyman  in  good  and 
regular  standing  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  continued  teaching  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  .until  his  death.  Subse- 
quently a  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  by 
Dr.  John  Fox  against  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  the  President  of  the  Seminary,  but  Dr. 
Fox  found  no  support  and  the  charge  was 
not  pushed  to  a  trial.  We  here  report  simply 
this  new  attempt  against  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  as  we  find  it  reported  in  the 
press,  only  adding  that  the  attempt  to  repress 
supposed  heresies  by  either  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  tribunals  has  never  proved  a  success  in 
American  church  history ;  its  effect  has  been, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  the  doctrines  com- 
plained of  a  wider  circulation.  The  American 
way  to  meet  erroneous  teaching,  whether  in 
religion,  morals,  or  politics,  is  not  by  repres- 
sion, but  by  open  and  free  discussion. 

PENROSE   AND 
BRUMBAUGH 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  had  the 
reputation  it  really  deserves.  It  has  too  long 
been  considered  a  stand-pat  State,  socially 
and  morally,  as  well  as  politically. 

The  Progressive  campaign  of  1912,  how- 
ever, showed  that  Pennsylvania  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  surely  reactionary  State. 
And  now  a  new  campaign  has  confirmed 
what  the  Progressives  proved.  The  cam- 
paign has  been  conducted  by  one  man.  He 
is  the  Governor  of  the  State.  It  is  fitting 
that  an  executive  should  develop  a  State's 
latent  moral  strength,  and  that  is  the  endur- 
ing distinction  which  must  always  attach  itself 
to  the  name  of  Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  several  years  he  was  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Huntingdon  County  ;  he  then 
became  President  of  Juniata  College,  and  since 
1906  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 


phia Public  Schools.  He  stands  in  Republi- 
can politics  for  what  President  Wilson  does 
in  Democratic — that  is  to  say,  he  has  an 
educationist's  high  ideals.  He  had  been 
accounted  a  genuinely  fifie  public  servant  and 
a  man  of  real  influence.  Hence  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Penrose  was  nominated  for  another 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  so  that  the 
Republican  ticket  might  gain  in  respect- 
ability. 

It  was  a  wise  move.  The  ticket  was 
elected.  Excellent  as  had  been  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh's previous  reputation,  the  wheel- 
horses  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsyl- 
vania hardly  anticipated  that  in  general  he 
would  be  other  than  subservient  to  the 
demands  of  their  machine.  Their  eyes  were 
somewhat  opened,  however,  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  desirable  legislation  outlined  by 
Mr.  Brumbaugh  during  his  campaign  for  the 
Governorship.  The  principal  items  were 
three :  A  Child  Labor  Law,  a  Local  Option 
Law,  and  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

Of  these  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
has  now  passed  a  Child  Labor  Bill ;  the 
lower  house  has  passed  a  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill,  but  has  defeated  a  Local 
Option  Bill. 

CHILD    LABOR 

Of  the  three  measures  the  Child  Labor 
Bill  is  the  one  which  has  attracted  special 
attention  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
good  reason  that  Pennsylvania  employs  more 
children  under  sixteen  than  does  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Pennsylvania  employs  more  than  twice  the 
number  employed  in  New  York.  Outside  of 
the  cotton-mill  States  of  the  South,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  practically  the  only  manufacturing 
State  that  has  failed  to  protect  its  children. 

Again,  the  Pennsylvania  industries  in  which 
children  are  employed  are  especially  trying — 
the  glass  factories  and  the  textile  industries, 
employments  in  which  extremes  of  heat  must 
be  endured  and  in  which  the  dust-laden  air 
conduces  to  tuberculosis.  These  industries 
made  a  tremendous  but  unsuccessful  fight  in 
the  upper  house  of  the  Legislature  to  have 
the  bill  which  passed  in  the  lower  house 
amended  so  as  to  permit  children  of  fourteen 
to  work,  as  now,  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

The  bill  for  which  the  Governor  has 
already  won  the  lower  house  provides  for 
a  week  of  fifty-one  hours,  and  not  more  than 
nine  hours  in  any  one  day.     Where  the  edu- 
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cadonal  authorities  provide  a  sdiool  for  work- 
ing children,  eight  of  the  fifty-one  hours  must 
be  spent  in  such  a  school  until  the  child  is 
sixteen  years  of  age — a  feature  which  origi- 
nated wi!h  the  Governor. 

The  bill,  while  providing  longer  hours  for 
children  under  sixteen  than  the  forty-eight 
hours  a  week  provided  in  the  bill  prepared 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Association, 
contains  all  the  other  excellent  features  of 
the  Association's  bill  — a  prohibition  of  night 
work  for  children,  regulation  of  street  trades, 
and  rules  against  the  employment  of  minors  as 
messengers  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

With  the  bill  is  coupled  the  Governor's 
programme  for  vocational  schools  and  for 
strengthening  the  compulsory  educational 
law,  so  that  a  dose  watch  shall  be  kept  over 
all  pupils  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old. 
At  present  the  compulsory  law  is  so  poorly 
enforced  that  in  some  localities  as  many  as  a 
quarter  of  the  total  number  of  children  leave 
school  before  the  legal  age  of  fourteen. 

It  is  well  in  all  reforms  to  begin  with  the 
chikl.  It  is  well  that  Governor  Brumbaugh 
commences  the  reform  of  redeeming  his  party 
in  Pennsylvania  from  Penrose  rule  by  begin- 
ning with  the  child,  for  the  industries  that  thrive 
by  child  labor  have  been  prominent  members 
of  the  Penrose  machine.  That  machine  is 
now  being  further  assailed  by  Governor 
Brumbaugh's  attempted  liquor,  labor,  housing, 
and  highway  reforms.     Success  to  his  elbow  1 

HOW  TO  REACH   AND  UNITB 
THB  PORBIGNBRS  RBUGiOUSLY 

Now,  as  never  before,  men  are  realizing 
the  necessity  of  making  the  foreigners  within 
our  gates  more  intelligent  and  more  spiritually 
minded  Hence  it  is  cheering  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  "  American  International 
Presbyterian  Church  "  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Jonathan  C.  Day  is  its  head  pastor.  Its  work 
is  certainly  going  a  long  way  towards  bringing 
into  the  Christian  Church  a  peculiar  and  praise- 
worthy form  of  institutional  work. 

In  this  new  International  Church  there  are 
six  deacons  and  six  elders,  the  entire  body 
being  composed  of  two  Russians,  two  Ruthe- 
nians,  two  Hungarians,  two  Italians,  and 
four  American  or  other  exclusively  English- 
speaking  men.  The  deacons  and  elders  meet 
together  regularly  and  discuss,  through  inter- 
preters if  necessary,  the  needs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  of  the  church. 

Every   Sunday   there   are  five  preaching 


services  in  five  languages,  but  all  the  people 
understand  that,  despite  having  assistant 
pastors  who  speak  their  particular  language, 
the  American  International  Presbyterian 
Church  is  one  organization  only.  The  Sun- 
day Bible  School,  however,  is  carried  on 
altogether  in  English,  because  the  children  of 
the  Russians,  Ruthenians,  Hungarians,  and 
Italians  learn  English  in  the  public  school, 
as  well  as  in  the  school  held  every  week  night 
in  the  rooms  of  the  church  for  the  study  of 
our  language.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  Sunday  Bible  School  is  about  five  hun- 
dred; which  is  also  the  average  number  for 
the  attendance  at  the  church  service  in  Elng- 
lish.  The  services  in  the  other  languages 
bring  together  upwards  'of  fifty  persons 
each. 

The  work  of  this  church  is  especially  inter- 
esting at  the  present  time,  since  some  of  its 
foreign  factions  represent  EUiropean  nations 
now  at  war  with  each  other. 

At  a  recent  conimunion  service  in  the 
church  a  large  number  of  foreign-bom  Amer- 
icans participated.  Among  other  races  rep- 
resented there  were  Russians  and  Hun- 
garians. Dr.  Day  said  to  them  :  "  Think  of 
it  I  In  Europe  your  brothers  are  fighting 
each  other,  and  here  you  Russians  and  Hun- 
garians are  communing  together."  And  they 
replied :  **  Yes,  we  are  glad  of  it ;  this  is 
beit."  This  incident  is  not  only  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  of  this  church,  it  ought 
to  be  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  America 
in  international  crises. 

The  new  church  was  org^anized  in  the 
Labor  Temple  at  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Second  Avenue  on  February  15  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Already  two  hundred  and  ten 
persons  have  united  with  the  church  on  pro- 
fession of  faith — a  larger  number  on  profes- 
sion of  faith  than  any  other  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  City  can  show  in  the 
same  time.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
others  who  have  united  by  letters  from 
Protestant  denominations  in  widely  contrasted 
regions  of  the  world. 

LABOR   AND   THB 
CHURCH 

The  work  of  the  old  Labor  Temple,  how- 
ever, of  which  Dr.  Day  has  been  and  is  the 
superintendent,  has  been  by  no  means  dis- 
continued. It  persists  more  strenuously  than 
ever.  To  take  one  branch  of  its  social 
activit}',  we  note  that  last  winter  its  Free 
Employment    Bureau    received    some    five 
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thousand  applications  from  those  seeking 
work,  and  actually  found  places  for  about 
twenty-three  hundred. 

The  church  has  also  become  a  great  forum 
for  the  discusssion  of  labor  questions,  espe- 
cially at  the  meetings  after  the  early  service 
on  Sunday  evenings.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  en- 
counter with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  under  the  direction  of  their  energetic 
leader,  Frank  Tannenbaum,  who  came  to  the 
church  asserting  his  well-known  belief  and 
theory  that  **  might  makes  right."  But  Dr. 
Day  handled  the  situation  brought  about  by 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  such 
a  tactful  way  as  to  carry  his  point  without 
serious  conflict,  allowing  every  opportunity 
and  courtesy  to  his  opponents  in  stating  their 
case,  but  getting  the  better  of  the  argument, 
as  evidenced  by  the  applause  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  and  the  admission 
of  their  leader.  A  practical  exemplification 
of  the  church's  theory  and  belief  that  love, 
sympathy,  and  co-operation  will  work  where 
the  doctrine  of  **  might  makes  right "  does 
not  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first 
pinch  of  cold  the  unemployed  were  found 
sleeping  on  the  cushions  of  the  church  pews 
and  were  fed  and  kept  warm. 

National  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
noble  work  of  this  church.  It  stands  for 
what  the  Christian  religion  should  stand — the 
gathering  together  of  many  hearts  from  many 
lands,  the  generous  opportunity  to  protest 
given  to  those  who  think  they  have  a  griev- 
ance, sympathetic  help  and  comfort  to  those 
who  are  oppressed,  and  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  in  the  wrong  way  into  the  right 
and  divine  way. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Morris  Whiton,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  The  Outlook,  has  recently  celebrated 
his  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary.  He  is  a 
fine  example  of  intellectual  vitality  in  advanced 
age  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  sustained 
by  many  interests  and  freshened  by  vigorous 
intellectual  work. 

Dr.  Whiton,  who  has  entered  upon  his 
eighty-third  year,  was  a  graduate  in  the  famous 
class  of  1853  at  Yale  University.  He  rowed 
bow  in  the  first  boat  race  between  Yale  and 
Harvard.  He  has  been  all  his  life  an  active, 
progressive  preacher,  teacher,  and  writer. 
He  is  a  classical  scholar  of  distinction  ;  but 
his  interest  has  been  in  the  onward  movement 


of  the  day  rather  than  in  the  achievements  of 
the  past. 

Dr.  Holmes  once  said  that  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  spoil  a  man  after  he  was  eighty ;  and 
Mr.  John  Bigelow,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two,  declared  that  a  man  could  do  any- 
thing he  chose  after  he  was  ninety  ;  by  that 
time  both  his  character  and  reputation  were 
established.  The  associates  of  Dr.  Whiton 
are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
frankly  their  appreciation  of  the  high  value 
of  his  work,  its  accuracy,  intelligence,  and 
prophetic  Quality.  He  is  a  man  with  a  long 
past ;  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  the  future. 

SCULPTURB   AND 
THB   WAR 

The  other  day  the  eminent  sculptor  Mr. 
Daniel  Chester  French  asked  his  pupils  to 
put  into  plaster  what  they  thought  of  the 
war.  The  result  is  a  singularly  interesting 
exhibition  at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries,  565 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society  called  "  Friends  of 
the  Young  Artists." 

It  is  impressive  to  note  that  the  main 
impact  of  war  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
artists — who  are  mostiy  foreign-bom — is 
pessimistic.  Their  impressions  of  war  do 
not  show  us  the  glorification  of  armed 
conflict,  but  the  ghastly  results,  not  only  on 
men,  but  especially  on  women  and  children. 
No  one  can  look  at  the  appealing  mother 
and  child  by  Gaston  Nys  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  catalogue  without  poign- 
antiy  realizing  this.  The  gauntness,  the 
devastation,  the  crucifixion  of  everything 
normal,  sacred,  holy,  is  everywhere  present 
in  this  exhibition,  and  is  varied  only  here  and 
there  by  the  virility  and  strenuousness  of 
actual  fighting.  Possessed  and  absorbed  by 
this  feeling,  the  visitor  to  the  exhibition  for- 
gets to  criticise  it  as  a  technically  sure  or 
clear  expression  of  art.  While  there  is  plenty 
to  criticise  adversely  in  this  direction,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  inner  spirit  which  is  the 
all-compelling  thing — whether  we  see  it  show- 
ing war  as  brute  force,  as  in  the  sculpture  by 
Christian  Petersen,  whether  we  see  it  in  aU 
the  grisly  dreadfulness  of  the  group  by 
C.  M.  Lang,  in  the  infinite  pathos  of  the 
last  farewell  as  sculptured  by  Jeanne 
Bertrand,  or  in  the  more  sweeping  and 
splendid,  it  more  conventional,  treatment  of 
the  soldier  by  James  Vaccaro. 

The  exhibition  deserves  a  visit.  When 
has  there  been  assembled  a  group  of  works 
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more  vividly  expressing  the  thought  of  all  of 
us  to-day  ?  Those  of  us  who  have  actually 
seen  the  war  or  who  have  been  close  to  it 
can  realize  the  appeal  of  the  young  sculptors. 

TRUANCY:   THB  BOSTON   PLAN 

Individual  treatment  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  the  latest  method  of  dealing  with 
truants.  This  novel  experiment,  which  is 
being  worked  out  in  the  dty  of  Boston,  marks 
a  significant  forward  step  toward  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  of  educational 
problems. 

The  Boston  "  Parental  School  "  for  truants 
has  been  abolished  and  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  inmates  returned  to  home  and  school. 
Mr.  George  C.  Minard,  from  his  experience 
as  superintendent  of  the  truant  school,  is  es- 
pedaily  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  these 
•*  pupils  on  probation."  He  is  confident  that 
most  truants  are  the  victims  of  **  extraneous 
circumstances  "  and  that  very  few  are  inher- 
ently bad.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  boys  at  the 
Parental  School  were  either  whole  or  half 
orphans.  Lack  of  proper  care  at  home  and 
physical  or  mental  defection  were  found 
respK>nsibIe  for  the  large  majority  of  cases. 
Wlien  such  cases  are  placed  in  an  institution, 
normal  boys  are  subjected  to  conditions 
which  are  abnormal  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  few  vicious  truants. 

Mr.  Minard  believes  that  every  case  of  tru- 
ancy is  different  from  others,  and  he  therefore 
deals  with  each  one  as  an  individual  problem. 
A  record  of  each  truant's  attendance,  con- 
duct, and  scholarship — even  his  attitude 
toward  authority — is  kept  by  the  supervisor. 
Each  boy  on  probation  must  report  periodi- 
cally for  consultation.  His  home  is  investi- 
gated, and  parents  and  friends  are  inter- 
viewed. In  this  way  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
often  discovered — whether  physical,  mental,  or 
temperamental — and  the  proper  steps  taken. 

Children  who  do  not  get  the  right  care  at 
home  are  placed  out.  The  boy  who  leaves 
school  because  he  cannot  get  along  in  history, 
for  instance,  is  recommended  to  an  industrial 
schooL  Defectives  and  criminals,  of  which 
there  are  a  few,  are  consigned  to  institutions. 
Most  truants  are  placed  in  the  disciplinary 
school,  where  the  small  classes  of  fifteen  allow 
the  individual  study  necessary.  Free  trans- 
portation and  free  noon  lunches  are  offered 
those  who  need  them.  In  most  cases,  after  a 
few  months  of  such  treatment,  the  truant  be- 
comes a  faithful  attendant  of  his  regular  class. 

The  boy  who  runs  away^from  school  is,  as  a 


rule,  not  a  criminal,  but  m  need  of  the  personal 
touch  and  individual  study:  The  progress  of 
the  Boston  plan  will  be  watched  with  interest 

QUARANTINB   A 
NATIONAL   AFFAIR 

In  the  United  States  there  are  only  two 
ports  whose  quarantine  stations  are  managed 
by  local  and  State  authorities.  These  are 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  the  latter  the  most 
important  port  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  more  than  all  others  the  one  port  in 
America,  it  would  seem,  in  which  quarantine 
should  be  the  subject  of  National  control. 

In  1892  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment to  secure  Federal  quarantine  for  New 
York,  and  has  been  fighting  with  unflagging 
zeal  for  this  cause  since  that  time.  Owing 
to  the  g^ave  danger  that  the  epidemics  which 
are  beginning  to  sweep  over  Europe  will  be 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  rush  of  immi- 
gration expected  after  the  war,  the  Academy 
has  begun  to  press  the  issue  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  recently  held  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  at  which  ex-President  Taft  was 
the  principal  speaker,  in  favor  of  transferring 
the  New  York  quarantine  station  to  Federal 
supervision.  Other  prominent  Americans 
who  urged  this  measure  by  word  or  letter 
were  Major-General  William  C.  Gorgas ;  Miss 
Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor ;  Commissioner 
Daniels,  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission ;  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton 
University ;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Dr.  Har- 
vey W.  Wiley ;  the  health  commissioners  of  a 
dozen  or  more  American  cities ;  and  the  New 
York  Republican  Club,  which  cheerfully  urges 
that  the  quarantine  post,  indubitably  a  fat 
political  plum,  be  transferred  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Republican  State  administration 
to  the  supervision  of  a  Democratic  National 
Administration. 

No  question  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  the  present  quarantine 
officer  at  New  York,  however.  But,  for  social, 
administrative,  and  political  reasons,  modem 
maritime  quarantine  is  a  matter  essentially 
National  in  character  and  importance. 

For  instance,  as  Dr.  K  H.  Lewinski-Corwin, 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
points  out,  *'  when  New  York  quarantines 
vessels  and  passengers  infected  with  malaria, 
it  is  not  protecting  the  citizens  of  New  York 
so  much  as  those  of  the  South." 

The  United  States  cannot  guarantee  the 
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uniform  observance  of  the  international  quar- 
antine agreements  to  wliich  it  is  a  party 
unless  all  quarantine  stations  are  under  its 
control.  Moreover,  all  the  services  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  are  under  Federal  control  except  quar- 
antine, which  is  logically  part  of  the  immigra- 
tion service. 

Finally,  it  is  not  fair  that  New  York  should 
bear  alone  the  expense  of  a  health  protection 
outpost  whose  services  benefit  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

• 

MAKING    NBGRO 
LIVES   COUNT 

Hampton  Institute  has  just  taken  a  big 
step  forward  by  having  made  for  its  educa- 
tional and  financial  campaign,  which  is  being 
successfully  conducted  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  a  set  of  motion  pictures — "  Making 
Negro  Lives  Count  " — that  shows  vividly 
the  disheartening  conditions  that  still  exist 
among  Southern  Negroes,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  new  life  to  the  South  through  the 
general  introduction  of  industrial  training  for 
Negro  boys  and  girls. 

Shabby  cabins  and  ramshackle  outbuild- 
ings, ill-kept  fields  with  pigs,  chickens,  and 
ragged  children  galore,  tell  the  story  of  neg- 
lected rural  life  among  Negroes.  The  sad 
old  mule  and  the  ill-fed  steer,  dragging  by 
the  doorway  where  the  Negro  woman  washes 
early  and  late  for  a  mere  pittance,  give  a  true 
picture  of  every-day  life  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities. Street  scenes  peopled  with  many 
loafing  Negroes  show  the  need  of  getting 
black  folks  to  work  and  build  up  country  life. 

The  scene  changes  to  Hampton  Institute, 
where  tradesmen,  teachers,  and  community 
leaders  are  being  trained.  Boys  are  shown 
busy  at  their  every-day  work  in  the  common 
trades  (carpentry,  bricklaying,  and  black- 
smithing)  and  at  farming,  just  plain  farming 
— plowing,  harvesting,  and  caring  for  stock. 
Girls  are  seen  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, weaving,  and  making  gardens.  They 
are  being  trained  for  home-making  and  school- 
teaching.  Farmers  by  the  hundreds  come  to 
Hampton  to  learn  how  to  do  better  plowing, 
to  judge  cattle,  and  grow  better  farm  crops. 

This  film  story  of  Southern  black  life, 
careless  and  backward,  also  shows  what 
Hampton-trained  Negroes  do  when  they 
return  home :  clean  up  houses,  back  yards, 
and  outbuildings ;  teach  children  to  plant 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  around  newly 
painted  or  whitewashed  fences  and  buildings ; 


show  the  farmers  how  to  make  a  better 
living  and  really  love  the  land ;  make  clean, 
attractive.  Christian  homes. 

Industrial  training  and  good  citizenship  go 
hand  in  hand.  Nearly  eight  thousand  Hamp- 
ton graduates  and  former  students,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  quietly  demonstrating  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  for  nearly  fifty  years, 

A   TOUR   OF    LOUISIANA 

In  response  to  an  invitation  of  prominent 
colored  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  tour  the 
State,  Dr.  Booker  Washington,  with  a  party 
of  twenty-five  educated  colored  men,  recently 
visited  and  held  meetings  in  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport,  and  other  places. 
Negroes  came  on  mule-back,  in  carriages, 
and  in  wagons,  ten,  twenty,  even  forty 
miles,  to  hear  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  their  race. 

In  Shreveport  there  was  an  audience  of 
over  ten  thousand.  It  included  not  only 
colored  citizens,  but  many  white  people  as 
well.  There  Dr.  Washington  was  introduced 
by  ex-Governor  Blanchard.  The  Mayor  of  the 
city  was  present  also.  To  white  and  black  alike 
ex-Governor  Blanchard  said :  "  Our  country 
needs  to  have  white  and  black  people  sober, 
honest,  frugal,  and  thrifty.  Booker  Wash- 
ington stands  for  these  things.  He  advises 
and  counsels  and  leads  along  these  lines. 
Hear  him  and  heed  his  words." 

In  New  Orleans  Mayor  Behrman  testified 
before  a  great  audience  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  city  in  the  battles  which  that  city 
had  waged  successfully  against  disease  had 
lent  every  bit  of  assistance  that  they  could  in 
the  work. 

At  the  railway  stations  where  the  party 
passed  Negroes  by  the  thousand  gathered 
and  welcomed  their  leader. 

And  wherever  Dr.  Washington  went  he 
preached  his  gospel  of  thrift,  good  feeling, 
industry,  and  use  of  present  opportunities. 
He  urged  the  Negroes  to  stay  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  soil  and  the  rain  and  the  sun 
draw  no  color  line.  He  urged  his  hearers  not 
to  live  in  a  knapsack,  but  to  settle  down  and 
to  get  preperty.  He  told  them  that  for  fifty 
years  the  white  man  had  been  carrying  the 
Negro  on  his  back  and  that  he  was  getting 
tired.  He  bade  them  consider  how  they 
could  use  at  home  what  they  had  learned 
at  school.  And  he  advised  them  not  to  talk 
about  white  people,  but  to  talk  to  them,  to 
make  friends  with  them,  and  then  not  to  be 
content  with  asking  for  money  for  schools, 
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but  to  be  wiDzi^  to  vote  money  for  sdKX>Is 


In  addressing  the  whites  I>r.  Washington 
spoke  wisely,  as  be  habituaHy  does.  He  said 
that  it  was  better  to  educate  Negroes  than  to 
take  care  of  crinunals ;  that  Louisiana  paid 
too  high  a  compliment  to  Xegro  children  by 
assuming  that  a  Xegro  chiki  could  get  a  sat- 
isfactory education  by  gi\'ing  him  only  three 
or  four  months'  schooling  in  the  year ;  that 
the  Nation  hears  too  much  about  l>Tich- 
mgs  and  racial  difficulties  and  too  Httle  about 
the  evidences  of  racial  friendship  and  good 
win  which  exist  in  the  majority  of  communi- 
ties. And  he  added  that  Negroes  imitated 
the  white  men  dosely,  and  that  if  white 
people  break  the  law,  drink,  and  gamble, 
then  Negroes  will  break  the  law,  drink,  and 
gamble  ;  but  if  white  people  are  sober,  law- 
abicfing,  and  industrious,  then  N^roes  will 
be  much  like  them  in  those  respects. 

PftOGRBSS   AT 
SING  SING 

VVhile  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Warden  of 
Sing  Sing,  who  introduced  self-government 
among  the  inmates  last  December  on  taking 
charge  of  the  institution,  does  not  claim  that 
his  experiment  has  yet  ceased  to  be  an  ex- 
periment, he  b  more  encouraged  than  ever 
at  the  end  of  nearly  five  months  under  the 
new  system  to  believe  that  it  will  solve  the 
problem  of  prison  discipline.  The  fact  that 
ttnerc  is  some  friction  among  the  members 
of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  the  prisoners' 
organization,  Mr.  Osborne  r^^ds  as  a 
healthy  sign,  ance  it  means  that  the  men  are 
beginning  to  rouse  themselves  from  prison 
lethargy  and  to  think  and  act  of  their  own 
initiative. 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  inmates  of 
Sing  Sii^  are  pleased  with  existing  con- 
ditions, because  those  who  had  been  given 
^>ecial  privileges  under  the  old  regime  no 
fenger  enjoy  them. 

Fightii^  among  the  more  turbulent  of  the 
prisoners  is  the  offense  most  often  committed 
in  Sing  Sing :  and,  while  the  prisoners'  court 
always  deals  ^severely  with  this  breach  of  the 
rules,  one  of  the  results  of  placing  discipli- 
nary powers  in  the  hands  of  the  self-elected 
officers  of  the  League  is  that  they  have  more 
than  once  assumed  greater  authority  than  it 
was  intended  they  should  exert,  and  have 
themselves  inflicted  ph>'sical  punishment  upon 
these  offenders  on  the  spot  It  was  difficult 
at  first  to  make  the  men  imderstand  that  they 


were  imjustified  in  thrashing  a  man  who  had 
sought  a  quarrel  with  another  and  attempted 
to  thrash  hint,  and  the  judges  were  inclined 
to  wink  at  such  action.  Warden  Osborne, 
therefore,  believes  that  a  distinct  improve- 
mofit  in  the  morale  of  the  League  was  marked 
by  the  action  of  the  prisoners'  court  early  in 
April,  when  a  very  popular  deputy  sergeant- 
at-arms  was  removed  from  office  and  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  days'  loss  of  privileges,  as 
punishment  for  having  perscmaDy  diastised  an 
exceedingly  tmpopular  and  quarrelsome  pris- 
oner he  had  discovered  in  the  act  of  assault- 
ing  another. 

SOME    PRACTICAL 
RESULTS 

That  general  conditions  at  Sing  Sing  have 
improved  under  Mr.  Osborne's  administra- 
tion is  shown  by  trustworthy  reports  that 
have  reached  The  Oudook. 

The  use  of  drugs  among  the  prisoners  has 
practically  ceased,  and,  while  a  few  bottles  of 
whisk>'  were  smuggled  into  the  prison  in 
April,  the  Warden  was  able  to  trace  that  phe- 
nomenon to  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  outside  enemies  of  the  new  system  to 
create  trouble.  There  are  300  members  of 
a  knitting  dass  at  Sing  Sing,  who  have 
already  sent  more  than  750  pieces  of  their 
work — sweaters,  caps,  scarfs,  etc. — to  the 
suffering  women  and  children  among  the 
Poles.  (Incidentally  they  knitted  a  complete 
worsted  suit^-cap,  leggings,  and  coat — for  the 
recendy  arrived  son  of  Governor  Whitman, 
which  was  accepted  with  a  cordial  letter  of 
thanks  that  is  now  framed  upon  a  wail  of  the 
knitxing-class  room.)  Fifty*  prisoners  are 
studying  shorthand  and  thirty*  industrial  draw- 
ing ;  there  are  ten  members  of  a  mandolin 
club  :  and  a  class  of  twenty  is  awaiting  the 
installation  of  the  instruments  presented  by 
the  Western  L'nion  Company  to  take  up  the 
study  of  telegraphy.  A  class  in  day-modeling 
is  in  prospect,  and  others  in  languages — 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  in 
addition  to  those  in  English.  The  men  not 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  evening  are  beinvj 
taught  chorus  smginij.  Baseball,  tennis,  b  »x- 
inj^.  and  other  amusements  are  goinij  on  in 
the  prison  yard  durini^  recreation  hours  daily. 

Mr.  Osborne  is  encouragini^  the  N-isits  o: 
educational  societies  to  Sin:^  ^ing.  not  only 
for  the  humanizing  effect  up'^n  \nsitors,  but 
because  it  is  calculated  to  have  a  like  effect 
upon  the  prisoners.  It  so  happened  that 
the  members  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy 
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and  of  the  Women's  League  for  Political 
Education  chose  the  same  afternoon  for  their 
visits,  on  which  occasion  225  women,  the 
largest  number  within  the  walls  in  the  his- 
tory of  Sing  Sing,  were  shown  through  the 
institution — not  by  guards,  but  by  polite 
and  attentive  escorts  in  convict  garb.  And 
it  is  only  three  years  ago  that  the  then 
warden  of  the  prison  felt  obliged  to  put  a 
loaded  pistol  in  his  pocket  when  he  went  into 
the  yard ! 

There  is  one  unfortunate  feature  of  the 
honor  system  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  as 
at  present  conducted.  Sing  Sing  is  prac- 
tically a  receiving  and  distributing  prison  ; 
and,  as  its  cells  are  filled  and  other  pris- 
oners arrive,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
send  men  convicted  as  previous  offenders  to 
Dannemora,  where  the  old-time  rig^d  meth- 
ods prevail.  The  unfortunate  feature  re- 
ferred to  is  that  men  who  are  "  making 
good  "  in  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  in 
Sing  Sing  are  likely,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Clinton  County  prison  at 
any  time  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  other 
institution.  Mr.  Osborne  believes  that  the 
old  offenders  in  Dannemora  are  just  as 
amenable  to  self-government  as  the  inmates 
of  the  other  prisons.  Indeed,  he  wished  to 
introduce  the  League  methods  there  before 
making  the  experiment  at  Sing  Sing.  Su- 
perintendent of  Prisons  Riley,  however,  felt 
that  the  risk  would  be  too  great ;  and,  as 
responsibility  rested  with  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Osborne  did  not  consider  it  at  all  strange 
that  he  declined  to  assume  it,  particularly  as 
the  new  system  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the 
trial  stage.  Elxception  has  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  prisoners  suffering  with  tuber- 
culosis, for  the  State  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives is  a  part  of  the  institution  in 
Clinton  County ;  but  Mr.  Osborne  is  now 
endeavoring  to  arrange  to  send  the  overflow 
from  his  institution  to  Auburn  and  Great 
Meadow,  and  to  accommodate  some  prisoners 
in  a  new  dormitory  he  is  constructing  in  the 
prison  yard  at  Sing  Sing. 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  of  all  Mr. 
Osborne's  experiments  tending  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  sense  of  honor  among 
his  brethren  of  the  prisons  is  the  one  he 
told  his  audience  in  Cooper  Union  about 
at  the  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  on  the  evening 
of  April  17.  On  the  occasion  when  the 
delegates  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  held 
their  last  election  in  the  prison  court-room. 


the  count  was  not  finished  until  after  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Warden  then 
invited  the  fifty-four  delegates  to  his  house  ; 
sent  for  his  cook  and  butler,  both  of  them 
also  convicts,  and  served  a  light  supper. 
The  Warden's  house,  which  has  no  bars  on 
windows  or  doors,  is  outside  the  prison 
walls ;  there  was  no  guard  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  it ;  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
tracks  are  just  under  the  windows  on 
one  side,  and  the  public  highway  on  the 
other.  After  their  repast  the  fifty-six  pris- 
oners, whose  sentences  ranged  from  a  few 
years  to  life,  returned  -  quietly  to  their 
cells. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE 
GULFLIGHT 

Misunderstanding  is  at  the  bottom  of  most 
quarrels.  There  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing between  this  country  and  Germany  about 
the  case  of  the  Gulflight.  Our  Government 
can  best  perform  its  duty  to  the  people  of 
this  country  by  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Germany  on  this  matter  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Germany  and  the  United  States 
may  not  agree,  but  Germany  and  the  United 
States  should  clearly  understand  each  other's 
position. 

To  that  end  the  United  States  Government 
should  without  delay  inform  Germany — 

That  it  r^ards  the  attack  on  the  Gulfiight 
as  of  great  gravity. 

That  it  is  instituting  a  prompt  and  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  facts. 

That  if  the  Gulfiight  was,  as  reix>rted, 
attacked  on  the  high  seas  by  a  German  sub- 
marine without  warning,  with  consequent 
loss  of  life,  the  United  States  will  take  the 
following  p)osition : 

For  such  an  attack  the  promise  of  money 
reparation  is  not  sufficient.  This  is  not  a 
breach  of  international  rules  which  can  be 
setded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frye,  by  the 
payment  of  damages.  It  is  disregard  of 
elementary  international  morals.  It  there- 
fore cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  money. 

For  such  an  attack  disavowal  of  intent  to 
do  injury  to  the  United  States  is  not  suffi- 
cient. We  are  not  suspicious  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  we  are  willing  to  believe  Germany 
if  she  says  that  she  meant  no  harm  to  us. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  the  harm  has  been  done  to  us,  and 
has  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an 
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infrihgement  of  not  only  our  rights  but  of 
human  rights. 

For  such  an  attack  the  plea  that  it  was  due 
to  accident  or  gross  carelessness  in  mistaking 
a  neutral  merchantman  for  a  belligerent  mer- 
chantman is  not  sufficient.  To  attack  with- 
out warning  non-combatants,  whether  of  a 
neutral  or  a  belligerent  nation,  is  not  war ;  it 
is  a  crime.  If  done  deliberately,  it  puts  the 
combatant  who  does  it  on  the  plane  of  the 
pirate  and  the  highwayman.  It  is  a  settled 
point  of  law  that  if  a  man  undertakes  to  com- 
mit murder,  but  through  mistaken  identity 
kills  another  than  his  intended  victim,  he  is 
not  absolved  from  murder,  but  is  guilty.  He 
cannot  plead  that  it  was  an  accident  or  a 
blunder.  The  fact  that  a  submarine  com- 
mander intended  to  attack  a  belligerent  mer- 
chantman unawares  does  not  absolve  him 
from  crime  if  he  attacks  by  mistake  a  neutral 
merchantman,  for  his  original  intent  was 
criminal. 

If,  therefore,  it  proves  to  be  true  that  the 
Gulflight  was  attacked  by  a  German  subma- 
rine, and  as  a  consequence  Americans  lost 
their  lives,  the  United  States  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  either  a  promise  of  indemnity,  or 
a  disavowal  of  intending  injury  to  America, 
or  a  plea  of  accident  or  blunder.  The 
United  States  will  in  that  case  be  satisfied 
only  with  assurance  from  Germany  that  she 
will  henceforth  desist  from  attacking  without 
warning  and  without  full  provision  for  safety 
of  passengers  and  crews  all  merchantmen, 
whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  and  accom- 
pany that  assurance  with  satisfactory  evidence 
that  she  will  do  as  she  says.  If  Germany 
declines  to  give  such  assurance  and  another 
such  **  accident "  occurs,  the  United  States 
will,  without  further  notification,  feel  free  to 
take  such  action  as  her  safety,  her  interests, 
and  the  public  law  of  nations  may  require. 

Such  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  can  be  phrased,  we  believe, 
with  such  courtesy  that  it  need  give  no 
offense,  but  with  such  clearness  that  it  can 
afford  no  chance  of  misunderstanding. 

Our  Government  has  been  so  obviously 
intent  on  maintaining  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations  that  it  is  possible 
that  other  nations  may  take  the  view  that  our 
people  are  easy-going,  timid,  and  incapable  of 
resenting  wrong.    In  such  a  view  there  is  peril. 

Our  Government  has  been  so  ready  during 
this  war  to  overlook  infringement  of  human 
i%hts,  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  and  so  re- 
luctant to  protest  on  any  matters  that  cannot 


be  settled  on  a  financial  basis,  that  other 
nations  may  take  the  view  that  Americans 
are  money- minded  and  ready  to  compromise 
any  question  for  a  fee.  In  that  view  there  is 
peril. 

We  shall  avoid  peril,  not  invite  it,  by  a  full, 
frank,  and  prompt  expVession  at  this  time  of 
the  real  American  spiri:. 


A  WARNING 

The  Republican  leaders,  at  least  in  the 
Elastern  States,  do  not  seem  to  remember  the 
lesson  that  was  taught  them  with  some  sever- 
ity and  vividness  in  1912.  In  that  year  a 
Democratic  President  was  elected  by  a  minor- 
ity popular  vote,  because  four  million  men 
who  ordinarily  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
would  not  tolerate  the  reactionary  or  *'  stand- 
pat  "  leadership  in  the  Republican  party. 

We  agree  with  the  Republican  leaders  that 
there  is  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Democratic  Administration.  But  if  they  think 
that  President  Wilson,  who  without  question 
will  be  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  1916, 
can  be  beaten  by  any  boss-made  Republican 
candidate  they  are  hopelessly  mistaken. 

It  is  with  some  of  the  policies  and  not  with 
the  personality  of  President  Wilson  that  the 
country  is  dissatisfied.  Under  the  severe 
test  which  is  applied  to  any  President,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
personal  integrity,  intellectual  ability,  and  high 
ideals.  Our  criticism  of  him  is  based,  not  on 
his  ideals,  but  on  the  fact  that  he  has  not  put 
these  ideals  into  practice  with  effectiveness  or 
consistency.  But  he  can  be  beaten  only  by  a 
man  who  has  equally  high  ideals,  and  who 
can  convince  the  country  that  he  will  more 
effectively  translate  ideals  into  deeds.  Stand- 
pa  tism  and  reaction  will  no  more  succeed  in 
1916  than  they  did  in  1912,  although  some  of 
the  Republican  leaders  appear  to  think  they 
will. 

Is  this  an  unjust  statement  ?  If  so.  why 
has  Senator  Penrose  been  proclaimed  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  at  a  machine  Republi- 
can dinner  in  Pennsylvania  ;  or  why  has  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature adopted  "  steam-roller  methods  "  of 
legislation  that  have  already  thrown  large 
numbers  of  progressive  Republicans  into 
open  revolt ;  or  why  has  Senator  Root — the 
ablest,  most  distinguished,  and  most  repre- 
sentative Republican  leader  of  the  time — as 
Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
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of  New  York,  app>ointed  the  already  discred- 
ited William  Barnes  as  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Legislation,  and  Martin 
Saxe,  a  typical  machine  Republican,  chairman 
of  the  important  Committee  on  Taxation  ? 
In  view  of  the  revelations  at  Syracuse  we 
wonder  why  Mr.  RcJot  did  not  put  Mr. 
Barnes  in  charge  of  the  printing  and  sta- 
tionery of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He 
appears  to  be  an  expert  in  printing  contracts. 
The  fact  that  men  like  Mr.  Wickersham, 
late  Republican  Attorney-General,  and  Mr. 
Stimson,  late  Republican  Secretary  of  War, 
are  also  chairmen  of  important  committees 
in  the  Convention  cannot  offset  the  Barnes 
appointment.  It  seems  as  if  Senator  Root 
deliberately  intended  to  notify  the  country  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Barnes  that  Old 
Guardism  and  reaction  are  still  elements 
approved  of  by  the  National  leaders.  The 
Republican  party  will  be  beaten  in  1916 — 
and  will  deserve  to  be  beaten — if  it  nominates 
a  man  who  has  been  tainted  in  the  Barnes- 
Penrose-Lorimer  school  of  politics.  Senator 
Root  may  think  that  the  Progressive  Party  is 
dead.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  the  progressive 
voter  is  still  very  much  alive. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AND 
THE  BOSSES 

It  did  not  require  a  suit  at  law  to  establish 
the  fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  worked 
with  the  Republican  machine  and  with  Repub- 
lican bosses.  He  ought  to  have  worked  with 
them ;  he  has  worked  with  them  ;  and  he 
has  openly  and  habitually  affirmed  the  fact. 

Whoever  works  with  an  organization  must 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  organization,  whether  he  likes  them  or 
dislikes  them,  approves  them  or  disapproves 
them,  believes  in  them  or  disbelieves  in  them. 
The  bishop  must  work  with  the  priests  and  the 
priests  with  the  bishop ;  the  railway  president 
must  work  with  the  division  superintendents 
and  the  division  superintendents  with  the 
president ;  the  principal  must  work  with  the 
teachers  and  the  teachers  with  the  principal. 
The  bishop  may  think  the  priest  too  broad, 
the  priest  may  think  the  bishop  too  narrow, 
the  president  may  think  the  superintendent 
incompetent,  the  superintendent  may  think 
the  president  a  martinet,  the  principal  may 
dislike  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  may  hate 
the   principal ;   none  the   less,   so    long    as 


they  belong  to  the  same  organization  they 
must  work  together. 

No  man  can  be  an  organization  man  and  a 
free  lance  at  the  same  time. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President  to 
act  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  doing  so  he  must  act  in  conference  with 
the  Senators  whom  the  States  select  to  repre- 
sent them — with  Lorimer  from  Illinois,  Pen- 
rose from  Pennsylvania,  Piatt  from  New  York. 
As  he  must  confer  with  whatever  ambassa- 
dor any  foreign  country  sends  as  its  repre- 
sentative, whatever  may  be  the  manners  or 
the  morals  of  the  ambassador,  so  he  must 
counsel  with  whatever  Senator  the  State 
sends  as  its  representative,  whatever  he  may 
think  of  the  morals  or  manners  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  the  official  head  of  a 
political  party — whether  Mayor,  Governor,  or 
President — must  act  with  the  party  organiza- 
tion and  with  the  men  whom  the  party 
organization  chooses  as  its  representatives. 
Democracy  necessitates  parties;  parties 
cannot  act  without  organization ;  the  org^ani- 
zation  cannot  act  without  representatives.  If 
the  official  head  of  the  party  is  to  act  at  all, 
he  must  act  in  co-op>eration  with  his  organiza- 
tion and  in  consultation  with  its  representa- 
tives. He  must  either  do  that  or  break  away 
from  his  party ;  and  that  means  that  he  must 
form  a  new  party  with  a  new  organization 
and  new  representatives. 

The  dust  with  which  ingenious  lawyers  at 
Syracuse  are  attempting  to  befog  the  issue  in 
the  case  of  Barnes  vs.  Roosevelt  will  not 
befuddle  the  American  p>eople,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  will  befuddle  the  jury.  The  question 
is  not,  Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  work  with  Piatt  and 
Barnes  ?  No  one  doubts  that  he  did.  The 
question  is.  Did  he  work  with  them  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare  or  to  promote  pri- 
vate interests  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  endeavored  to  get  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's influence  against  the  organization  of  a 
State  Printing  Bureau  because  he  wanted  tQ 
keep  the  State  printing  in  his  own  establish- 
ment. He  failed.  Mr.  Piatt  wanted  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  reappoint  Mr.  Payn  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance.  Mr.  Roosevelt  refused. 
To  get  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  appointment 
of  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence  he  selected 
three  such  men  from  the  Republican  organi- 
zation, and  allowed  Mr.  Piatt  to  choose  one 
of  the  three.  He  succeeded,  because  Mr. 
Piatt  could  not  have  rejected  all  three  without 
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owtk  of]gaiiizah 


It  does  not  require  any  extraoitfinary  poGt> 
ical  sagadty  to  see  the  <fifference  in  tliese  two 
kinds  of  ca-operatkm,  and  in  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  these  two  men. 

Wliether  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  libded  Mr. 
Barnes  is  a  questioo  we  leave  the  jury  to 
decide.  But  the  question  whether  it  was 
corrupt  for  Mr.  Roosevdt  to  use  the  po&tica] 
machine  and  the  pofitical  boss  to  promote  the 
pubfic  wdf  are  b  not  a  question  at  all,  how- 
ever much  Mr.  Baroes  and  his  allies,  the 
po&ical  Pharisees,  desire  to  make  it  a  ques- 


THE  LESSON  OF  ASCENSION 

DAY 

In  a  New  England  burial-ground  b  a 
century-old  lament  of  Christian  parents  at 
the  grave  of  their  daughter.  The  stone, 
topped  with  an  efiigy  of  a  weepnng  wiQow 
and  the  motto.  *'  Memento  Mori,"  bears 
beneath  its  record  of  the  departed  fife  these 


"  The  die  is  cast.     M j  hope,  my  fear. 
My  joy,  my  pain,  lie  buried  here. 
And,  reader,  you  erelong  must  try 
This  dreaded  change  as  well  as  I. 
Nor  can  a  courteous  ghost  reveal 
Wliat  I  have  felt  and  you  must  feel." 

This  bereaved  father  was  a  deacon  of  the 
viBage  churdi. 

The  Puritan  pastors  of  the  old  Xew  Eng- 
land churches  drew  their  sermons  more  from 
Old  Testament  texts  than  from  the  Xew,  in 
which  Hfe  and  immortalit)*  were  first  brought 
to  fight.  Christian  hymns  still  sung  in 
churches  represent  the  faithful  dead  as  sleep 
ing  in  the  grave,  as  waiting  in  some  intemoe- 
diate  state  for  the  resurrection  call  of  **  the 
last  trump.'* 

Even  Christ's  Aposdes,  as  their  sermons 
and  letters  show,  long  thought  of  him  alone 
as  risen  above  the  underworld  of  the  dead 
with  its  prison  and  its  paradise — 

"  that  still  garden  of  the  souls. 
Where  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  Time 'began.'* 

Peter  thought  of  him,  not  as  having  risen 
to  heaven  from  the  cross,  but  as  in  that 
underworld  tiQ  the  third  day,  preaching  to  **  the 
spirits  in  prison."  Forty  days  were  required 
to  show  his  disdples   after   his  successive 


rea{^)earances  and  vanishings.  culminating  in 
his  final  ffisappearance  upward,  what  resur* 
rectioo  reaDy  is — the  rising  up  of  the  spirit 
into  a  higher  world.  Of  thb  great  reafity 
Ascension  Day  is  the  abicfing  memorial,  as 
Easter  is  of  the  first  of  Ascension  Day*s 
preparatory  lessons  to  minds  obsessed  with 
the  traditional  belief  of  centuries  in  an  under- 
ground waiting-room  for  '*  the  last  day  ^  and 
the  resurrection  trumpet. 

I/»Jt  up!  is  the  .\scension  call  to  these 
downcast  eyes  and  thoughts.  Lift  up  your 
hearts  with  theirs  who  saw  their  beloved 
Master  leaving  them  to  face  a  hostile  workL 
Thenceforth  their  thought  of  him  in  the  glory 
of  his  heavenly  life  glorified  every  place  of 
his  earthly  companionship  with  the  presence 
of  the  promised  Comforter. 

Like  men  who  intellectuallv  believe  the 
hefiocentric  astronomy  of  Copernicus,  but 
practically  retain  the  geocentric  ideas  of 
Ptolemy,  are  many  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  to  whom  it  has  practically 
become  '*a  dead  fact  stranded  on  the 
sh(He  of  the  obfivious  years.'*  How  can 
it  regain  for  them  the  u{)lifting  power  it 
gave  its  eye-witnesses  ?  Not  otherwise  than 
as  they  five  themselves  into  it  anew,  endeav- 
oring, like  Paul,  to  **  know  the  power  of 
his  resurrection "  to  raise  the  believer's 
thought  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
fife. 

Bereavement  itself  naturally  prompts  to 
this,  even  while  we  pay  nature's  debt  of  tears. 
This  is  no  small  part  of  the  divine  intent. 
It  works  through  the  unbfx>ken  human  sym- 
pathies that  imite  the  earthly  and  the  heav- 
enly friend.  One  of  the  stanzas  of  *'  In 
Menxmam'*  describes  its  effect  upon  the 
cirde  round  the  Christmas  hearth  that  sang 
with  dim  eyes  as  they  remembered  **  a  merry 
song  we  sang  with  him  last  year." 

**  Our  voices  took  a  higher  range ; 

Once  nwrc  we  sang:  *  They  do  not  die, 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy. 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change 
Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail. 
With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same/  " 

How  is  this  higher  range  of  thought  to 
become  habitual?  The  preparator>'  forty 
days  from  Easter  to  the  .\scension  that  were 
necessary  for  the  bereaved  disciples  have 
their  modem  analogy  in  the  case  of  the 
sorrow-stricken,  (^ur  thought  of  friends 
gone  into  far  foreign  lands  goes  with  them. 
We  share  their  new  feelings,  their  new  inter- 
ests, though  we  know  not  what  they  do  from 
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day  to  day.  We  rejoice  with  their  rejoicing 
in  release  from  grinding  toil  and  fretting 
cares,  and  they  with  ours  in  the  home  that 
they  have  left.  So  should  thought  follow  the 
beloved  who  have  gone  beyond  the  mortal 
boundary.  A  common  interest  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  unites  us  still.     They  and  we 


together  look  up  to  the  Father  of  all.  Thus 
must  disconsolate  hearts  school  themselves 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  promised  Comforter, 
the  lesson  of  Ascension  Day,  the  transference 
of  bereaved  affection  from  the  past  to  the 
present  and  the  future,  from  mortal  to  im- 
mortal joy. 


THE  BARNES-ROOSEVELT  SUIT 


A   POLL  OF  THE   PRESS 


A  MONTANA  paper,  the  Missoula 
**  Missoulian "  (Prog.),  chronicles 
the  fact  that  "  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  now  having  the  first  bit  of  political  luck  to 
come  his  way  in  over  two  years,'*  and  adds: 

To  be  sued  by  Boss  Barnes  for  $50,000 
damages  in  a  libel  suit  cannot  be  accounted 
anything  but  good  luck  to  a  man  so  well  able  as 
Roosevelt  to  make  friends  on  the  strength  of 
his  enemies. 

Neither  in  the  answer  filed  nor  in  his  testi- 
mony on  the  witness  stand  has  the  Colonel  re- 
traced one  step  from  the  position  he  took  last 
July,  when  he  issued  the  statement  forming  the 
basis  for  Barneses  present  suit,  and  in  which 
Roosevelt  said :  "  The  interests  of  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Murphy  are  fundamentally  identical, 
and  when  the  issue  between  popular  rights 
and  corrupt  and  machine-ruled  government  is 
clearly  drawn,  the  two  bosses  will  always  be 
found  fighting  on  the  same  side,  openly  or 
covertly  giving  one  another  such  support  as  can 
with  safety  be  rendered.  These  bosses  do  not 
hold  public  offices  which  they  control.  Yet  they 
really  form  the  all-powerful  invisible  govern- 
ment which  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  corruption  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
State." 

In  its  best  Northwestemese  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  "  News  "  (Prog.)  says  that  "  Barnes 
has  given  the  Colonel  the  chance  of  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  famous  resident  of  Oyster 
Bay  is  eating  this  chance  alive."  The  Michi- 
gan paper  continues  : 

Those  who  are  writing  the  trial  tell  us  the 
Colonel  hasn't  missed  a  trick  yet,  and  that  he 
does  not  propose  to  do  so. 

No  disparagement  of  Mr.  Ivins  is  intended, 
but  the  Colonel  is  toying  with  this  famous  lawyer 
— in  the  merriest  sort  of  mood — as  the  cat  does 
with  the  mouse.  We  do  not  guess  this.  We 
have  Mr.  Ivins's  word  for  it,  for  has  he  not  ob- 
jected to  being  treated  "as  a  mass-meeting"? 
Bless  you,  sir,  you  are  merely  a  victim  of  the 
worst  "  bonehead  "  Barnes  has  been  credited 


with  in  his  entire  political  career,  and  in  the 
meantime  one  T.  Roosevelt  is  giving  to  the 
public  a  clever  movie  of  how  to  enjoy  life  even 
at  some  one  else's  expense. 

When  John  Wilkinson  gave  the  name  to 
Syracuse  a  hundred  years  ago,  because  of 
its  likeness  to  ancient  Syracuse,  remarks 
the  Wasliington  "Herald"  (Ind.),  he  litde 
thought  that  here  would  be  fought  out  a 
great  legal  battle  in  which  Greek  met  Greek  ; 
and  when  De  Witt  Clinton  built  the  Erie  Canal 
he  had  no  premonition  that  up>on  its  banks 
would  be  argued  at  length  his  great  policy  : 
"To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils."  The 
"  Herald  "  further  remarks : 

When  Justice  Andrews,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  were  studying  at  Harvard,  they 
dreamed  not  that  in  after  years  one  of  them 
would  sit  in  judgment  on  the  other  two.  But 
these  things  have  come  about,  and  the  political 
battle  of  a  generation  is  going  on  in  Syracuse 
and  near  the  place  where  Thurlow  Weed  pub- 
lished his  first  newspaper. 

What  is  this  battle  ?  Nominally,  a  libel  suit, 
but  really  a  test  of  the  principles  that  have  gov- 
erned the  political  parties  of  New  York  State 
for  a  century.  Who  are  the  contending  forces? 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
foremost  citizens,  educated  in  the  first  univer- 
sity of  the  land,  who  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment ought  to  be  the  examples  for  thousands  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  What  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  battle  ?  Political  supremacy  in 
State  and  Nation,  and  nothing  else.  In  politics 
both  parties  were  reared  in  the  same  school, 
both  followed  its  teachings ;  the  commanding 
position  held  by  both  makes  the  affair  one  of 
National  importance,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  Why  did  these  foremost  citizens  allow 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  struggle  ? 

MR.  Roosevelt's  personality 

The  "  Herald  "  continues  : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  man  sui generis  in 
.American  life.    As  a  fanner,  a  ranchman,  a  hunt- 
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er,  an  author,  he  would  hold  first  rank.  He  was 
a  success  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  civil  service, 
in  the  Police  Department ;  he  was  a  success  as 
Governor,  as  Vice-President  and  President,  and 
was  ever  a  soldier  and  warrior.  But,  like  some 
other  great  men  of  history,  he  is  the  victim  of 
his  own  consuming  ambition,  and  an  insatiable 
desire  to  be  always  in  the  National  spodight , 

Commenting  on  this  attributed  quality,  the 
Anaconda  "  Standard  "  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks 
that  "  the  Colonel  has  reached  a  stage  in  his 
career  where  he  experiences  difficulty  in 
keeping  himself  prominently  before  all  of  the 
country  all  of  the  time.  But  Mr.  Barnes 
helps  some." 

He  has  helped  so  much  that,  as  the 
Brooklyn  **  Citizen "  (Dem.)  admits,  the 
European  war  has  been  thrown  into  the 
background  ever  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
the  stand.  The  "  Citizen  "  proceeds  to  ac- 
centuate the  fact : 

This  is,"  we  may  here  remark,  the  more  re- 
markable since  there  has  not  at  any  stage  of 
the  examination  'jeen  any  reason  for  expecting 
any  disclosure  of  large  significance.  All  along 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  examination  of 
the  President  would  proceed  along  lines  that 
had  in  other  ways  been  made  familiar  to  the 
public,  and  this  is  what  has  taken  place.  That 
what  may  thus  be  called  a  twice-told  tale  has 
sufficed  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  public 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  the  personality  of  the  person  chiefly  affected. 

There  is  evidently  that  in  Mr.  Roosevelt 
which  operates  with  fascinating  effect  upon 
large  numbers  of  his  fellow-citizens,  despite 
all  that  has  occurred  to  deliver  them  from 
what  was  at  one  time  an  almost  servile  subor- 
dination to  his  influence.  Had  Mr.  Roosevelt 
been  an  ordinary  individual,  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  hold  public  attention  with 
any  such  repetition  of  familiar  talk  as  he  has 
treated  the  judge  and  jury  to  for  the  past  week. 

That  there  was  nothing  new  to  tell  was 
declared  by  men  well  informed  before  the  trial 
opened,  and  for  this  reason  the  belief  was 
expressed  that  the  public  would  And  the  pro- 
ceedings dull ;  but,  while  the  first  prediction  has 
been  abundantly  borne  out,  the  second,  namely, 
that  the  proceedings  would  be  dull,  has  mis- 
carried. 

Another  influential  Democratic  organ,  the 
Columbia  **  State,"  thus  attempts  to  explain  : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  variously  and 
picturesquely  described.  May  we  attempt  the 
impossible  by  adding  that  he  is  a  man  of  calcu- 
lated folly  ?  .  . .  And  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  any- 
thing except  a  fool  ? 

A  Republican  paj>er,  the  Peoria  **  Tran- 
script/*   finds    in    Mr.    Roosevelt  not    only 


**  the  most  astute  psycholog^t  in  the  coun- 
try," but  also  one  whose  methods  **  differ 
from  those  of  the  garden  variety  of  politi- 
cian in  that  they  are  open  and  overwhelming." 
The  "  Transcript "  proceeds  : 

A  man  who  talks  and  writes  constantly  is 
always  in  position  to  ask  a  new  question  while 
his  critics  are  pondering  over  an  old  one.  .  .  . 

The  man  of  few  words  may  make  fewer  mis- 
takes, but  he  always  is  suspected  by  the  public 
with  having  something  to  conceal.  We  feel  as 
if  we  knew  all  that  Roosevelt  knows.  The 
Colonel  has  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  Voltaire *s  dictum  that  men  "  employ  speech 
only  to  conceal  their  thoughts." 

He  defies  analysis  by  overwhelming  it. 

The  Sioux  Falls  "  Press  "  (Ind.)  continues 
this  refrain  : 

The  Coloners  dynamic  personality  absolutely 
dominates  the  court-room,  say  the  correspond- 
ents. The  cleverest,  trickiest  cross-examina- 
tion lawyer  that  ever  bullied  a  witness  on  the 
stand  is  constantly  on  the  defensive  as  he  bom- 
bards the  ex-President  with  insinuating  ques- 
tions. It  is  all  the  Court  can  do  to  restrain  the 
applause  of  the  spectators. 

And  then  the  Minneapolis  **  Journal " 
(Rep.) : 

Mr.  Ivins,  outlining  Mr.  Barnes's  case  to  the 
jury,  described  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  the  great- 
est intellectual  force  in  America,  the  intima- 
tion being  that  on  that  account  the  greater  is 
the  libel.  But  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself 
evinces  upon  the  stand  is  that  he  is  a  most 
forceful  personality. 

On  examination  and  cross-examination  he 
shows  how  quick  is  his  mind,  how  adroit,  how 
capable.  As  an  intellectual  exhibition  it  is  a 
great  show.  But  there  is  something  other  than 
either  force  of  intellect  or  force  of  character. 
It  is  force  of  personality.  The  Roosevelt  per- 
sonality fills  that  room  in  Syracuse  and  bursts 
out  upon  all  the  land.  What  is  this  thing  or 
attribute  or  quality  which  we  style  person- 
ality? .  .  . 

As  soon  as  he  gets  into  action,  talks,  laughs, 
gesticulates,  electric  power  radiates  from  him 
in  all  directions,  and  he  dominates,  beats  down, 
becomes  a  character,  a  personality  that  throws 
every  other  into  the  shade.  He  wouldn't  have 
been  overshadowed  by  the  greatest  man.  .  .  . 

This  personality  of  Roosevelt,  which  dazzles 
his  own  time,  will  be  a  riddle  to  the  future. 
The  future  will  see  him  in  some  respects  better 
than  we  do.  It  will  recognize,  as  we  do  not, 
that  Roosevelt  is  very  near  *'a  Southern  gen- 
tleman" in  temperament,  in  everything  except 
his  principles.  He  derives  much  more  from  his 
Georgian  mother  than  from  his  Knickerbocker 
father,  although  his  ideas  and  ideals  are  wholly 
of  the  North. 
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Temperament  from  the  South,  principles 
from  New  England,  manners  from  the  West — 
how  will  that  do  for  a  formula  to  express 
Roosevelt  ? 

MR.  Roosevelt's  testimony 

Thus,  according  to  the  Toledo  "  Blade  " 
(Rep.),  "  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  good  witness 
for  the  news  associations." 

But  what  has  been  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind  of  his  testimony  ?  Pitiful,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Providence  "  Tribune  "  (Ind.), 
as  it  notes  that  this  "  fiery  foe  of  bosses  "  recog- 
nized as  the  supreme  head  of  the  l^^lative 
department  of  the  Government  of  New  York 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  a  man  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  charged 
by  the  people  with  no  trust  in  connection 
with  it.     The  Providence  pap>er  concludes : 

There  could  hardly  be  a  clearer  case  of  **  in- 
visible government."  And  Mr.  Roosevelt  sub- 
mitted and  consented  to  it  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  "break  with  the  organization,"  and  did 
wish  to  "  get  things  done." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  successor  in  the  New  York  Gov- 
ernorship, Charles  E.  Hughes,  broke  with  the 
organization  and  still  got  things  done.  More- 
over, he  was  renominated  against  the  will  of 
the  organization  and  re-elected,  and  his  plurality 
was  four  times  that  of  Roosevelt  in  1898. 

There  never  was  a  man  in  high  office  who 
could  not  make  the  same  defense  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  makes  for  keeping  in  with  "  the  or- 
ganization," otherwise  known  as  the  machine. 
There  is  always  the  fear  of  splitting  the  party 
and  of  failing  to  get  "  affirmative  action  for 
good." 

The  people  have  listened  to  these  arguments 
to  the  point  of  weariness  and  disgust. 

The  New  York  "World"  (Dem.),  an 
inveterate  opp>onent  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
has  carried  its  political  opposition  to  the  ex- 
treme of  p)ersonal  animosity,  has  constructed 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony  the  following 
definitions : 

Boss :  A  political  leader  opposed  to  Roose- 
velt. 

Leader :  A  political  boss  in  favor  of  Roosevelt. 

Substantial  Justice:  Anything  done  by  Roose- 
velt. 

Jekyll-Hyde:  A  dual  character,  Jekyll  sup- 
porting Roosevelt,  Hyde  opposing  him. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Fund :  Contributions  of  corpora- 
tions to  a  Roosevelt  campaign. 

Barnes :  An  incorrigible  person  beyond  the 
means  of  salvation. 

Testimony:  A  stump  speech  by  Roosevelt 
addressed  to  a  jury. 


Root  of  Righteousness :  Belief  in  Roosevelt ; 
the  quality  of  being  Rooseveltian. 

Liar :  A  person  wj^o  says  anything  in  contra- 
diction to  Roosevelt. 

George  W.  Perkins :  An  angel. 

Invisible  Government:  An  anti-Rooseveit 
combination;  a  bi-partisan  arrangement,  long 
existent,  but  not  an  issue  until  recently. 

Penrose:  111 111***???** 

1   !   !  -  1   1  ! 

The  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  (Ind.). 
another  newspaper  that  has  been  Wtteriy 
personal  in  its  opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
ascribes  the  following  theory  to  him : 

It  is  that  he  was  throughout  working  for 
"righteousness,**  but  that,  as  a  practical  man, 
he  had  to  use  whatever  tools  lay  to  his  hand. 
He  was  always  sure  that  he  bad  a  spoon  long 
enough  to  sup  with  the  devil,  and  he  woiild 
never  hesitate  to  do  business  with  one  thor- 
oughly evil,  provided  that,  in  the  end,  the  tri- 
umph of  righteousness  shone  forth  like  the  sun. 
But  in  asking  us  to  believe  this  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  really  asking  too  much.  He  is  trying  to  pro- 
ject backwards  to  1899  the  glamour  of  1912.  In 
the  latter  year  his  head  was  surrounded — with- 
out any  violent  resistance  on  his  part — with  a 
kind  of  anti-boss  halo.  And  he  would  have  us 
think  that  he  was  entitled  to  wear  it  in  1899. 

In  Billy  Sundayish  language  the  Bingham- 
ton  "  Press  "  (Ind.)  condenses  the  above  : 

We  can  understand  that  in  1899,  being  only  a 
rough  soldier,  the  Colonel  was  shocked  at  the 
very  idea  of  a  bi-partisan  combination,  but  why 
did  it  take  him  so  many  years  to  hit  the  saw- 
dust trail  of  political  repentance  ? 

The  Richmond  "  Times-Despatch  **  (Dem.) 
presents  a  Southern  Democratic  view : 

Whenever  a  man  becomes  sufficiently  con- 
vinced that  he  is  purer  and  wiser  than  every- 
body who  ventures  to  disagree  with  him,  and 
that  all  opposition  to  his  success  is  leagued  with 
the  hosts  of  darkness,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  rec- 
oncile his  conscience  to  that  process  known  as 
"  fighting  the  devil  with  fire.*' 

That's  Roosevelt.  It  matters  not  at  all  that 
his  devil  is  of  his  own  creation,  fashioned  of 
rags  and  drug-store  brimstone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kansas  City 
"  Times  "  (Prog.)  declares  : 

Mr.  Barnes  and  his  counsel  seem  to  think  they 
can  put  something  shameful  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
proving,  if  they  can,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
once  friendly  with  Barnes.  Wouldn't  you  hate 
to  have  that  opinion  of  yourself? 

The     Leavenworth      "  Times  "      (Rep.) 
thinks  : 
Really,  the  showing  of  bossism  made  in  the 
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Roosevelt  trial  at  Syracuse  isn't  anything  so 
terrible.  It  wasn't  too  bad  for  Roosevelt  to 
submit  to  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor— and  the  Colonel  was  pretty  particular, 
too.  He  agreed  to  consult  with  Piatt,  but 
wasn't  even  asked  to  agree  to  allow  Piatt  to 
dictate.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  an  officer 
consulting  with  the  leaders  of  his  party  who  are 
expected  to  put  him  over  ? 

Another   Kansas    Republican   paper,   the 
Topeka  "  Capital,"  finds  the  following : 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  repute  was  in  no  wise 
damaged  by  the  long  cross-examination  under 
Lawyer  Ivins,  running  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
week.  The  relations  between  himself  and  Piatt 
were  shown  to  be  politically  close  and  constant, 
but  oftener  than  not  Piatt's  desires  were  over- 
ruled and  recommendations  turned  down.  As 
for  Barnes,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
influence  over  T.  R.  at  any  time.  The  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  show  Roosevelt  as  Governor 
under  Piatt's  thumb  has  been  complete  in  this 
cross-examination,  which  entirely  accords  with 
the  known  fact  that  Piatt  tried  to  ditch  the 
Colonel  by  making  him  Vice-President. 

An  Independent  Democratic  newspaper, 
the  New  York  "  Times,"  which  has  often  been 
sharply  critical  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  sums  up  thus : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  walked  arm  in  arm  with 


the  bosses  and  he  got  on  famously  with  the  or- 
ganization. He  was  on  exceedingly  good  terms 
with  Piatt,  Hess,  Barnes,  Quay,  Quigg,  and 
others  of  that  calling.  Mr.  Roosevelt— until 
1912 — was  a  straight  party  man.  He  believed 
in  the  organization  and  worked  with  it  Con- 
ferences with  bosses,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Piatt  of  a  Sunday  morning 
or  in  the  executive  chamber,  were  with  him  a 
part  of  political  business.  It  was  always  for 
righteousness,  always  that  substantial  justice 
might  be  done.  The  machine  did  not  use  him, 
he  used  the  machine. 

It  all  depends  on  the  man,  therefore,  not  on 
the  machine.  Bosses  and  machines  are  pretty 
much  the  same  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
not  wholly  bad,  not  altogether  good.  When 
they  get  a  small  man  elected  to  an  office  of 
power  and  patronage,  they  use  him.  They  make 
him  consent  to  perform  acts  for  selfish  ends, 
the  ends  of  party  or  of  persons,  oftentimes 
against  the  public  interest.  Sometimes,  unfor- 
tunately, they  make  him  an  accomplice  in  cor- 
ruption. But  a  man  who  has  the  physical  back- 
bone and  the  moral  courage  to  tell  the  machine 
to  go  to  thunder,  as  Mr.  Hughes  did,  or  the  man 
who  is  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take 
the  machine  into  camp,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did, 
and  make  it  work  for  righteousness  and  substan- 
tial justice,  cannot  be  hurt  in  reputation  and  not 
often  in  fortune  by  organizations  or  their  chiefs. 
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WAR  is  not  all  hatred,  cruelty,  cow- 
ardice, and  selfishness.  These 
things  it  brings  out  in  human 
nature,  but  it  also  reveab,  with  a  clearness 
that  peace  seldom  does,  the  finer  qualities  of 
man — kindness,  mercy,  courage,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  War  is  the  add  test  of  character. 
A  few  weeks  ago  The  Outlook  published 
a  suggestion  of  Professor  Conrad  Matschoss, 
of  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  who  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Professor  Joseph  W.  Roe,  of  Yale 
University :  "  If  all  the  fine  things  which  can 
be  told  about  the  different  warring  nations 
could  be  gathered  and  systematically  placed 
before  the  public,  how. much  good  might  be 
accomplished  for  that  ultimate  understand- 
ing which,  after  all,  cannot  indefinitely  be 
deferred."  The  editors  of  The  Outlook 
liked  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Matschoss. 
Believing  that  in  war,  as  in  peace,  the  tendency 
of  the  press  is  to  exploit  the  gp^esome  and 
horrible,  the  editors  asked  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  to  send  in  any  records  and  inci- 


dents of  the  fine  things  of  this  war  which 
might  come  to  their  notice  through  personal 
letters  or  responsible  newspaper  items. 
The  many  letters  that  we  have  received  in 
response  to  this  request  are  evidence  that 
the  idea  of  Professor  Matschoss  appealed  to 
our  readers.  We  herewith  publish  a  few  of 
•  the  more  noteworthy  incidents  that  have 
been  called  to  our  attention. 

A  Cheshire  man  who  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Mons,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
"  Hawaiian  Church  Chronicle,"  tells  of  the 
heroism  of  a  German  officer.  Mortally 
wounded,  the  German  beckoned  to  an  ambu- 
lance man  and  pointed  to  his  own  water 
flask.  It  was  raised  to  his  lips,  but  with  a 
"•'  Nein,  mifty**  the  German  insisted  that  it  be 
given  to  an  injured  Englishman,  a  friend  of 
the  man  who  relates  the  stor>%  A  few  min- 
utes later  the  German  died. 

**  We  buried  that  noble  German,"  says  the 
writer,  **  with  all  the  honors  we  could,  and, 
though  we  did  not  know  his  name,  we  placed 
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over  his  grave  a  little  wooden  cross  with  this 
simple  inscription,  *  A  1.'  " 

The  Germans  are  no  whit  less  ready 
in  their  appreciation  of  noble  deeds  than 
the  British,  the  French,  or  the  Russians. 
Near  one  of  the  passes  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains is  a  large  grave  surmounted  by  a  cross 
bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Here 
rest  in  God  nine  Frenchmen,  who  fell 
August  25,  1914.  Dedicated  by  German 
comrades." 

An  American  woman  who  was  in  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  a  number  of  wounded  French 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  has  translated  for 
The  Outiook  a  letter  which  a  German  mother 
wrote  to  the  mother  of  one  of  these  prisoners 
after  his  death.  The  German  woman  had 
never  seen  the  P'rench  woman,  but  the  com- 
mon sympathy  of  motherhood  moved  her  to 
write.  After  telling  of  the  last  days  of  the 
boy's  illness  and  of  his  painless  death,  the 
kind-hearted  German  woman  says  : 

You  may  rest  assured,  dear  madam,  that  your 
dear  son  was  nursed  most  tenderly  and  that 
nothing  was  neglected  to  save  his  young  life. 
This  may  be  some  comfort  for  you  and  your 
husband  in  your  great  sorrow.  .  .  .  Your  son 
died  a  hero  for  his  country,  and  lies  buried  in 
foreign,  though  consecrated,  ground.  .  .  . 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  September 
1,  during  the  tolling  of  the  Cathedral  bells.  H? 
received  all  military  honors.  Our  two  war 
societies  {JCriegervereine\  with  their  flags  veiled 
in  crape,  acted  as  guards  of  honor.  A  blue  sky 
looked  down  upon  the  oi>en  grave  as  the  three 
salutes  were  given.     May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Inclosed  you  will  find  several  branches  of  the 
laurel  wreath  the  war  societies  placed  on  the 
grave,  as  well  as  several  clippings  from  our 
papers.  You  will  see  by  them  how  your  dear 
son  was  honored  while  given  his  last  resting- 
place.  He  is  buried  in  the  new  churchyard  of. 
our  city.     His  grave  is  marked  I. 

Dear  madam,  I  was  told  that  the  seriously 
wounded  young  Frenchman  wanted,  above  all, 
to  see  his  mother  again  !  This  went  to  my 
heart,  and  I  determined  to  write  his  poor  mother 
at  once  and  tell  her  all  I  could  find  out  about  the 
young  soldier.  For  I,  too,  dear  madam,  have 
an  only  son,  who,  full  of  enthusiasm,  answered 
his  Kaiser's  call,  and  since  August  22  we  are 
without  any  news  concerning  him. 

This  letter,  I  hope,  mayomfort  you  and  your 
family  somewhat  in  your  great  sorrow.  Accept, 
dear  madam,  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  a  mother  who  feels  with  you. 

A  German  Mother. 

Wiesbaden.  Clermany, 
September  Al,  1914. 


As  noble  as  this  German  woman's  letter 
in  its  thoughtfulness  for  the  human  feelings 
of  others,  even  when  circumstances  have 
made  them  "  the  enemy,"  is  this  letter  of  a 
German  surgeon  to  the  widow  of  Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  son  of  the  well-known  econo- 
mist Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  a  member  of 
the  French  Parliament.  This  letter  was  trans- 
lated for  American  readers  by  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press : 

Madam  .*  It  is  with  the  expression  of  deepest 
sympathy  that  I  inform  you  that  your  husband, 

captain  of  a  group  of  reservists  of  the ^th 

Regiment  Artillery,  died  day  before  yesterday 
in  my  hospital,  of  a  wound  in  the  head.  As  was 
reported  to  me,  he  was  wounded  while  fighting 
with  the  bravery  of  a  hero.  After  all  his  gun- 
ners had  fallen  he  himself  served  his  piece  ; 
when  he  was  finally  obliged  to  cease  firing,  he 
continued  to  defend  himself  with  his  revolver 
until  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  temple,  which 
affected  his  right  eye. 

He  was  wounded  January  13.  The  wound 
was  so  grave  that  he  immediately  lost  con- 
sciousness and  did  not  recover  his  senses  before 
his  death,  which  was  peaceful  and  painless. 

The  burial  took  place  to-day  in  our  military 
cemetery  with  military  honors  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  German  officers  as  well  as  soldiets. 

The  tomb  has  been  marked  by  a  cross  identi- 
fied by  the  number  75.  The  benediction  w^s 
pronounced  by  a  Catholic  priest  of  our  army 
division.  I  bow  humbly  and  full  of  admiration 
before  the  valor  of  this  comrade  fighting  hero- 
ically to  the  last  extremity  for  his  Fatherland. 

It  is  painful  to  me  that  our  medical  science, 
which  did  everything  it  could,  was  unable  to 
save  such  a  precious  life  for  his  dear  ones. 

May  God  console  you  and  your  children  1 

Dr.  Geissler, 
Chief  Surgeon  Ambulance  No.  3, 
Third  German  Army  Corps. 

Cruelty  to  prisoners  and  the  wounded  of 
the  enemy  is  one  of  the  commonest  outrag^es 
reported  during  this  war.  Here  are  a  fe\r 
incidents  proving  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  shield  : 

A  German  soldier  wrote  to  his  mother  : 
"  I  was  wounded  and  carried  to  a  place  where 
medical  treatment  was  provided.  Friends 
and  enemies  rested  .next  to  each  other.  A 
French  officer  was  on  my  side.  Later  we 
were  all  taken  to  a  field  hospital.  The 
Frenchman  is  a  very  nice  fellow  and  speaks 
a  broken  German.  When  I  presented  him 
with  a  cigar  and  chocolate  out  of  your  remit- 
tance, he  asked  me  to  let  him  add  a  few  words 
to  my  letter  when  I  would  write." 

The    French    officer    wrote    as    follows  : 
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**  Madam  :  Excuse  the  German  of  a  French- 
man. Your  son  saved  my  life.  The  men 
of  the  hospital  corps  had  let  me  rest  on  the 
ground,  believing  I  was  dead,  and  I  was 
unable  to  move.  When  I  regained  con- 
sciousness, I  found  myself  in  a  held  hospital, 
due  to  the  aid  of  your  son.  Many  thanks 
for  cigars  and  chocolate. 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

**  pRANgOIS    DUFUR." 

A  French  paper,  "  L*£claireur  Unioniste," 
tells  the  story  of  Gaston  Wencelius,  who 
gave  up  his  bed  in  a  French  ambulance  to  a 
wounded  German  soldier,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  himself  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  he 
died  eight  days  later  at  Nancy.  And  the 
London  "  Times  "  recently  published  a  long 
letter  from  Major  P.  G.  Petavel,  of  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall's  l^ht  infantry,  who  was  moved 
to  write  from  a  German  prison  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Prussians  to  their  prisoners, 
because  **  I  have  read  in  English  newspapers 
so  many  communications  of  soldiers  whose 
repK>rts  are  inexact,  and  .  .  .  who  tell  of 
German  •  atrocities '  which  they  know  only 
from  hearsay  .  .  .  that  I  believe  that  a  recital 
of  my  experience,  free  from  personal  preju- 
dice and  hearsay,  would  be  of  interest." 

Of  similar  import  is  this  extract  from  a 
letter  sent  by  Corporal  Holmes,  R.A.M.C., 
to  his  wife  at  Newton  Heath,  England,  and 
published  in  part  in  the  London  "  Answers  :** 

One  incident  we  witnessed  was  very  pathetic, 
and  makes  it  hard  to  believe  the  Huns  are  corn- 
mi  ttiog  the  crimes  put  down  to  them. 

We  were  attending  to  some  of  our  Tommies 
when  we  came  across  a  German  rendering  first 
aid  to  one  of  our  soldiers.  You  can  imagine  we 
were  surprised.  We  put  the  wounded  soldier 
on  our  stretcher,  and  the  German  assisted  us 
and  came  back  to  the  hospital. 

On  arriving,  he  asked  the  doctor  if  the 
Tommy  was  all  right,  and,  on  the  doctor  telling 
him  that  such  was  the  case,  he  said  he  was  very 
glad. 

One  of  our  officers  standing  by  asked  the 
German  why  he  took  such  an  interest  in  one  of 
bis  enemies.     To  this  the  German  replied: 

•*  He  may  be  an  enemy  of  my  country',  but  he 
is  my  friend.  He  and  I  worked  together  for 
more  than  fourteen  years  in  London,  and  maixy 
happy  hours  have  we  spent  together.  I  hope 
that  when  this  war — which  we  do  not  agree 
with — is  over,  he  will  not  forget  that  we  are  still 
friends." 

Gustave  Herv^,  in  a  French  paper,  "  La 
Guerre  Sodale,"  tells  of  a  wounded  German 
on  whose  capote^  when  lifted  from  the  battle- 


field by  French  ambulance  men,  was  found 
the  following  illuminating  note,  pinned  there 
and  signed  by  a  French  major :  **  Prisoner, 
to  be  treated  as  a  friend.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  water  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  saved 
seven  of  ours  who  were  drowning  in  the  Yier." 

Among  the  peoples  of  neutral  countries 
as  well  as  among  the  citizens  of  the  Allies 
condemnation  of  the  German  Government  for 
sanctioning  submarine  attacks  on  merchant 
vessels  has  been  unsparing.  However  bar- 
barous this  German  policy  may  be  considered, 
there  is  nevertheless  evidence  that  in  en- 
forcing it  the  crews  of  several  German  sub- 
marines have  acted  with  as  much  courtesy  and 
kindness  as  circumstances  permitted.  Cap- 
tain Martin,  of  the  British  steamer  Hartdale, 
testified,  according  to  the  London  **  Times," 
that  the  crew  of  the  German  under-sea  boat 
that  sunk  his  ship  "  acted  very  kindly  towards 
us."  Likewise,  in  an  interview  with  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  Cap- 
tain Malley,  of  the  British  liner  Andalusian, 
which  was  torpedoed  by  the  famous  U-29,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Weddigen,  said : 

"  I  was  the  last  to  leave  my  ship.  .  .  . 
The  captain  of  the  submarine  ,took  me 
aboard  and  down  into  his  cabin,  and  we  sat 
there  over  cigars  and  port,  while  the  crew  of 
the  submarine  opened  the  injector  valve  of 
the  Andalusian  and  set  her  afire.  ...  He 
was  very  courteous  to  us,  and  I  tried  to  be 
as  courteous  to  him,  but  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  telling  him  as  politely  as  I  could  what 
I  thought  of  German  policy  toward  merchant 
shippmg.  He  said  :  '  It's  our  duty,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  don't  want  to  take  civilian 
lives.     It's  ships  we  want.'  " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  inspiring  examples  of 
the  spirit  of  international  brotherhood  that 
has  come  to  our  attention  is  the  work  which 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul,  of  Alton, 
Hampshire,  England,  is  doing  for  German 
and  Austrian  merchant  sailormen  captured  in 
the  war.  Under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Charles  P.  Hopkins,  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion, who  has  devoted  his  life  to  alleviating 
the  hardships  of  men  who  follow  the  sea,  a 
camp  has  been  established  at  Alton  for 
these  nautical  prisoners  of  war.  The  pris- 
oners do  their  own  chores,  cooking,  washing, 
chopping  wood,  etc.,  and,  although  their 
camp  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Aldershot  and 
close  to  a  railway  over  which  military  trains 
are  constantly  passing,  there  is  no  special 
police,  no  guard   is  posted,  and   the   local 
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police   alone    sup>ervise    the    two    hundred 
marooned  seamen. 

We  close  this  short  compilation  of  the 
things  that  constitute  the  brighter  side  of  war 
with  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
the  war  zone  in  France,  as  amusing  in  its 
revelation  of  the  French  private  soldier's 
sense  of  humor  as  it  is  inspiring  in  its  por- 
trayal of  the  grim  justice  and  humanity  basic 
in  soldier  character : 

Somewhere  in  the  north  [name  deleted  by  cen- 
sor] the  Boches  (the  French  soldier's  colloquial 
epithet  for  Germans)  rushed  a  French  trench, 
and  just  as  it  looked  as  if  they'd  make  good 
the  French  supports  arrived  with  a  yell  and  made 
short  work  of  them.  One  fat  Boche  was  left, 
an  old  fellow.  Baldheaded  and  blinking  behind 
great  thick  goggles,  he  stood  grasping  his  gun 
by  the  barrel,  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  A 
Frenchman  was  about  to  run  his  bayonet  into 
him  when  another  Frenchman  tackled  the  Boche 
and  brought  him  down. 

Well,  they  got  behind  cover,  and  something 
about  the  old  Boche  appealed  to  the  sons  of 
Gaul.    "  He  had  such  a  droll  inanner,"  said  one 


of  them.  So  they  asked  him  his  name,  which  was 
Rudolph — the  rest  of  it  was  even  funnier  than 
he  looked. 

Well,  they  laughed,  and  one  said,  "  Ah,  well, 
my  old  Rudolph,  youVe  a  brave  type ;  now  re- 
turn to  your  comrades  and  tell  them  that  we 
know  a  brave  soldier  when  we  see  one."  Our 
hero,  very  much  surprised  and  perhaps  fearing  a 
joke — such  as  getting  shot  in  the  back — hesi- 
tated ;  so  a  Frenchman  gave  him  a  flat-footed 
kick,  saying,  "  Go  ahead,  you*U  not  be  hurt." 
Rudolph  lifts  his  hands  above  his  head  and  goes 
back  to  his  comrades.  Fresh  French  troops 
arrive,  and  are  told  all  about  Rudolph.  So  the 
next  day,  when  things  had  quieted  down,  they 
shouted  to  know  if  Rudolph  was  still  alive,  and 
a  voice  said,  "  Ja,  ja." 

So  the  Frencli  cried  out,  "  Well,  then,  Ru- 
dolph, show  yourself.  There  are  newcomers 
here  who,  learning  of  your  colossal  courage, 
want  to  see  you." 

So  up  bobs  our  hero,  and,  grinning  behind 
those  porthole  goggles  of  his,  he  takes  off  his 
helmet,  pats  his  bald  head,  and  bows,  and  the 
French  give  him  three  cheers,  after  which  one 
of  them  remarks,  *'  I  hope  that  we  do  not  kill 
him,  for  he's  a  brave  type,  that  old  Rudolph. 
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THE    STORY   OF   THE    WAR 


BY    GREGORY    MASON 


THE  detonation  of  a  torpedo  against 
the  bluff  bow  of  the  American  tank 
steamer  Gulfiight,  lumbering  through 
a  calm,  haze-covered  sea  off  the  Scilly  Islands, 
was,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  the 
momentous  event  of  the  week  April  28  to 
May  5. 

The  Gulfiight  was  en  route  from  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  to  Rouen,  PYance,  when 
struck  by  the  under-water  missUe.  In  her 
hold  were  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  gasoline, 
perhaps  intended  as  fuel  for  General  Joffre's 
horseless  war  chariots.  The  vessel  did  not 
sink,  and  was  towed  into  Crow  Sound,  Scilly 
Islands,  with  her  cargo  apparently  undam- 
aged, after  a  British  patrol  boat  had  removed 
her  crew,  with  the  exception  of  her  American 
wireless  operator  and  a  Spanish  seaman, 
who  jumped  overboard  at  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  and  were  drowned.  The  Gulf- 
light's  American  captain  died  of  heart  failure 
on  the  patrol  boat.  These  three  casualties 
were  the  only  ones. 

As  this  is  written  there  has  come  to  light 
no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 


vessel  that  launched  the  explosive  "  tin  fish  " 
against  the  Gulfiight.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  explosion  officers  of  the  American  steamer 
saw  a  submarine  far  off  in  the  murk  ahead 
of  them,  but  they  could  not  determine  its 
nationality  then,  and  they  never  saw  it  ag^ain. 
However,  in  view  of  Germany's  record,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  she  has  already  sunk 
neutral  ships,  and  in  view  of  her  announce- 
ment that  she  might  sink  neutral  vessels 
without  warning,  the  presumption  universally 
accepted  in  America  that  a  German  subma- 
rine attacked  the  Gulfiight  is  justified. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gulfiight  case 
will  be  amicably  and  honorably  settled,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  most  serious  incident  that 
has  arisen  between  the  United  States  and 
(i  belligerent  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  was  contrary  to  international  law  that  there 
was  no  warning  given  to  the  Gulfiight,  that 
her  papers  were  not  examined,  and  that  her 
crew  was  not  removed  before  the  attempt 
was  made  to  sink  her.  It  is  this  consideration 
that  makes  the  case  of  the  Gulfiight  so 
much  graver   than   the   case    of   the  Fr3re. 
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The  periscope  is  a  long  vertical  tube 
projecting^  above  the  tower  of  the  subma- 
rine, and   is  the  eye  and  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  vessel  when  the  craft  is  run- 
ning submerged  seeking  its  prey.    The 
construction  of  the  periscope  is  rather 
simple.    Beginning  from  the  top,  the  prin- 
cipal parts  are  :  (1)  The  hood.    The  light 
or  the  view  of  whatever  b  before  the  hood 
enters  through  the  lens  horizontally;  it 
then  passes  through  the  prisms  and  re- 
flecting mirror  and  is  sent  downward  in 
the  vertical  tube,  passing  through  magni- 
fying lenses.     (2)  Lens,  prisms,  and  re- 
flecting mirror.      (3)  Magnifying  lenses. 
(4)  Lens,  prisms,  and  reflecting  mirror. 
These  again  turn  the  view  to  a  horizontal 
direction  connected  with  a  telescope.    (5) 
The  telescope — a  powerful  optical  glass 
for  detecting  objects  at  a  great  distance. 
(6)  The  adjustment.     This    mechanical 
device  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  objects 
are  thrown  on  the  table  or  screen.    (7) 
The  wheel.     To  enable  the  ofiicers  to 
observe  in  any  direction,  the  wheel  turns 
the  submariners  eye  from  right  to  left, 
bringing  the  object  in  angle.    The  sub- 
marine is  then  accordingly  steered  in  the 
direction  of  its  victim,  and  the  torpedo  is 
made  ready.    The  number  of  knots  the 
battle-ship   is    speeding 
and  its  distance  from  the 
submarine    are    quickly 
calculated  and  the  tor- 
pedo sent  forth  to  find  its 
mark.    <8)  The  table  or 
screen.    When  the  tele- 
scope is  not  in  use,  the 
view  of  the  horizon    is 
shown  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  oflicer.    (9)  The 
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horizon.  The  officer  in  charge  is  steering 
his  course  for  the  battle-ship  through  the 
powerful  telescope  with  the  aid  of  the 
periscope.  These  (periscopes  are  difficult 
to  see  in  the  open  ocean,  especially  in 
rough  weather,  and  are  difficult  marks  to 
hit  >*ith  a  shell,  being  only  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  projecting  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  water.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  submarines  can  approach  within 
range  of  a  battle-ship  without  being 
discovered. 

The  modem  periscope  Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  one  devised  by  Thomas  Doughty, 
acting  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United 
States  navy,  in  1864.  Doughty  at  that 
time  commanded  the  monitor  Osage 
in  the  Banks  Red  River  Expedition. 
While  the  monitor  was  blockading  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  her  crew  were 
bothered  by  Confederate  soldiers  and 
snipers  who  from  the  shore  shot  at  the 
sailormen  whenever  the  latter  came  on 
deck.  To  avoid  casualties  from  these 
surprise  parties  Doughty  devised  the  peri- 
scope which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  one 
in  u.se  to-day.  Of  course  the  original 
instrument  was  constructed  in  a  very 
crude  way,  and  consisted  of  a  sheet-iron 
tube  projecting  a  few  feet  above  the  deck 
of  the  Osage  and  extending  below  to  the 
engine-room,  with  openings  near  the  top 
and  bottom.  Mirrors  were  arranged  in 
this  tube  so  that  the  images  of  ol>jects 
on  shore  were  easily  observed  below 
decks.  When  this  simple  periscope  was 
finally  made  ready  for  use,  the  tables 
were  turned  on  the  snipers,  who  soon 
g  learned  to  give  the  C)j>age  a  very 
wide  berth  in  her  voyages  up  and 
down  the  river. 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING   THE    DETAILS   OF   A   PERISCOPE 
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Whether  her  cargo  was  or  was  not  contraband 
is  of  slight  consequence  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  attacked  without  any 
warning. 

The  patience  of  Americans  is  not  without 
limit.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  in 
American  papers  warning  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  to  take  passage  on  vessels 
owned  by  the  Allies  lays  Germany  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  she  intends  to  stalk  some  of  the 
larger  transatlantic  liners,  like  the  Lusitania. 

Germany's  week 

This  week,  like  the  one  that  preceded  it, 
was  Germany's.  Around  Ypres  the  Kaiser's 
men  not  only  succeeded  in  holding  all  that 
they  had  gained  by  their  chlorine  bombard- 
ment, but  took  three  villages  into  the  bargain. 
To  the  west  of  Ypres  Dunkirk  was  surprised 
by  a  long-range  cannonade  from  some  of 
Germany's  heaviest  guns,  placed  behind  her 
lines  near  Nieuport,  about  twenty-two  miles 
away.  This  bombardment,  in  which  either 
12-inch  or  15-inch  guns  or  both  took  part, 
is  said  to  have  constituted  the  longest  range- 
firing  on  record  in  actual  warfare. 

In  Dunkirk,  where  much  damage  to  prop- 
erty was  caused  and  where  more  than  a  score 
of  civilians  were  killed  by  shells,  it  was  believed 
at  first  that  the  missiles  came  from  German 
war-ships  that  had  broken  through  England's 
North  Sea  blockade.  Though  this  proved 
untrue,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  ad- 
mitted that  "light  cruisers  of  thirty  knots 
belonging  to  the  enemy  have  forced  one 
point  and  arrived  off  the  Belgian  coast." 
Probably  the  aim  of  these  vessels  was  to 
reach  the  German  naval  base  at  Zeebrugge. 

RUSSIAN    REVERSES 

The  Russian  wave  that  rushed  up  the 
Carpathian  slope  after  the  Przemysl  barrier 
was  removed  and  that  has  been  poised  on  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  for  several  weeks, 
prevented  from  flooding  the  Hungarian 
plain  mainly  by  the  Teutonic  dam  encoun- 
tered at  the  Uzsok  Pass,  is  now  beginning  to 
slip  back  whence  it  came.  The  flanking 
movement  that  has  threatened  the  Czar's 
Carpathian  armies  since  their  advance  from 
Przemysl  has  now  been  well  begun  on  their 
right  flank  by  a  notable  victory  for  the  Austro- 
Germans  along  the  whole  line  from  the  Dukia 
Pass  to  the  junction  of  the  Dunajec  with  the 
Vistula.  The  Russian  right  flank  is  now  in 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  General  von 
Kluck  found  himself  on  the  Marne  in  Sep- 


tember, when  the  turning  movement  of  the 
Allies  forced  him  to  fall  back  to  the  Aisne  in 
order  to  avoid  envelopment.  At  the  same 
time  pressure  on  the  Russian  left  is  increas- 
ing. To  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  the  sever- 
ance of  their  communications  it  would  now 
seem  to  be  almost  imperative  for  the  Slavs  to 
slide  back  down  the  muddy  northern  slope  of 
the  Carpathians,  or  quickly  to  bring  up  rein- 
forcements. The  complete  demoralization  of 
an  army  by  an  attack  on  flank,  a  common 
occurrence  in  wars  of  the  past,  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  war. 

Not  only  in  the  Carpathians,  but  all  along 
his  twisting  battle  front,  the  Czar's  star  at 
present  seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  In  the 
north,  German  raiders  have  pushed  as  far 
as  Libau  on  the  Baltic,  and  are  threatening 
Riga.  Farther  south  on  the  East  Prussian 
frontier,  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Masu- 
rian Lakes,  and  also  northeast  of  Skierniewice, 
in  central  Poland,  the  Germans  say  that  they 
have  defeated  the  Russians  with  heavy  losses. 
P>om  the  Baltic  to  Galicia  the  Russian  lines 
are  now  considerably  nearer  Petrograd  than 
they  were  early  in  September. 

HISTORIC   GROUND 

Two  German  torpedo-boats  and  a  British 
destroyer  were  sunk  in  a  battle  between  rival 
mosquito  fleets  in  the  North  Sea,  but  the 
main  theater  of  naval  operations  during  the 
week  was  the  Dardanelles.  And  yet  the 
operations  in  the  Dardanelles  are  not  naval 
at  all,  using  the  word  in  its  customary  sense. 
P'or  just  now  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
Allies  to  use  the  guns  of  their  ships  merely 
as  heavy  artillery  to  blast  out  a  way  for  the 
passage  of  their  land  forces.  Every  inch  of 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  is  within  range  of  the 
big  guns  of  the  Anglo-French  armada,  and 
the  five  landing  parties  that  have  lodged  on 
this  bottle-necked  promontory  will  have  ^  as 
much  cannon  power  to  cover  their  advance 
as  any  equal  force  burrowing  through  France 
and  Belgium. 

Now  that  the  plan  has  been  abandoned  to 
run  the  straits  in  ships,  as  Farragut  ran 
Mobile  Bay,  these  proceedings  to  drive  the 
Turk  off  Russia's  southern  doorstep  become 
comparable  to  several  historic  combination 
land  and  sea  attacks,  notably  Sebastopol, 
Santiago,  and  Port  Arthur.  Like  those  affairs, 
this  one  promises  to  be  long  drawn  out,  and, 
like  them,  this  promises  to  be  a  decisive 
chapter  of  the  war  epic  of  which  it  is  a  part 
Italy  and  all  the  Balkans,  nervous  on  the 
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(cnce  of  neutrality,  are  expectantly  awaiting 
a  decision  in  the  Dardanelles.  A  second 
repulse  for  the  Allies  would  be  a  setback  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  while  success  for  them — 
the  unlocking  of  the  back  door  to  Russia — 
oflfers  almost  the  only  hope  now  visible  of  an 
early  termination  of  the  war. 

The  French  who  landed  at  Kum  Kale,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  straits,  have  been 
driven  off,  but  the  historic  plain  of  Troy, 
where  Achilles  spilled  the  blood  of  Hector, 


may  yet  be  drenched  with  the  blood  of  the 
Turks  and  their  opponents.  With  the  cap- 
ture of  the  peninsula  forts,  some  of  which 
frown  above  the  scene  of  the  naval  battle 
of  ^gospotami,  where  the  Pelop>onnesians 
pulled  down  the  power  of  Athens  in  405  B.C., 
the  Asiatic  forts  can  hardly  be  held  long  by 
the  Turks.  Thus  perhaps  on  the  sacred  soil 
where  history  dawned  will  the  most  tremen- 
dous chapter  of  modern  history  be  written. 

New  York  City,  May  S,  1915. 


PLAIN  WORDS  FROM  AMERICA  TO  SISTER 

NATIONS   IN   EUROPE 

IVi'/A  the  substance  of  what  a  distinguished  American^  oi^er  the  name  "  Civis 
Anuricanus^*  says  in  these  plain  words  The  Outlook  heartily  agrees.  There  is  but 
one  statevunt  here  printed  to  which  we  would  in  any  respect  take  exception.  This 
country ^  we  are  sure,  could,  and  under  circumstances  that  should  require  it  would, 
fight ^  not  only  on  behalf  of  its  own  life  and  the  rights  of  its  oivn  citizens,  but  also  in 
defense  of  another  people.  It  not  only  could  do  so,  but  has  done  so.  The  Spanish 
War  was  fought  on  behalf  of  the  long-suffering  Cubans, —  The  Ed/ tors. 


I 
TO   THE   WHOLE   CROWD 

There  are  people  from  every  one  of  you 
within  our  borders.  To  all  of  them  we  give 
a  welcome,  and  equal  rights,  and  the  chance 
to  grow.  But  the  welfare  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  must  stand  first  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  sought  and  accepted 
her  protection.  She  acknowledges  no  divided 
allegiance,  no  citizenship  that  is  parted  in  the 
middle  by  a  hyphen. 

Deep  as  our  friendships  with  some  of  you- 
are,  being  founded  in  a  community  of  ideals 
and  efforts  for  freedom,  fair  play,  and  order 
everywhere,  we  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
Washington,  that  America  can  best  fulfill  her 
duty  to  the  whole  world  by  avoiding  Euro- 
pean alliances. 

If  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  question  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  rivalries  of  your 
rulers  who  control  immense  armaments  and 
have  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  lead 
to  quarreb  among  you  and  to  the  bloody 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  we  are  sorry.  We 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  best  way  to  settle 
questions  of  international  dispute. 

We  grieve  over  the  present  incredible  war 
in  Europe  with  a  great  sorrow.  We  stand 
ready  to  help  the  innocent  sufferers  among  all 


your  peoples  with  the  best  peaceful  succor 
that  we  can  give.  But  we  have  no  rightful 
part  nor  lot  in  a  conflict  for  the  control  of 
Europe.  Only  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
Republic,  her  life,  and  the  rights  of  her  citi- 
zens, would  we  take  arms  as  one  man. 

Our  great  desire  is  for  peace — peace  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  you  ;  not  the 
dead  p>eace  which  follows  an  extermination  of 
one  side  by  the  other,  but  a  righteous,  clean, 
enduring  peace ;  willing  to  stand  at  the  bar 
of  justice ;  promising  a  fair  future  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  great  and  small ;  and 
free  from  the  grim  menace  of  ever-increasing 
militarism. 

II 
TO  SERVIA 

We  think  you  were  greatly  to  blame  in 
allowing  the  plots  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  to  fester 
within  your  borders.  We  think  you  were 
right  in  confessing  this  fault  and  in  offering 
to  submit  the  penalty  for  it  to  an  international 
court.  We  wish  that  this  offer  had  been 
accepted. 

Ill 
TO  AUSTRIAHUNGARY 

We  understand  your  resentment  at  the 
assassination   of   your  Crown    Prince.     We 
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think  you  had  a  right  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  that  crime.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
you  pushed  that  demand  from  the  region  of 
justice  into  the  region  of  politics.  When  you 
refused  the  offer  of  Servia  to  submit  the  case 
to  an  impartial  court,  when  you  were  dumb 
to  all  proposals  for  a  peaceful  arbitration  of 
the  question,  in  which  your  allies  Germany 
and  Italy  and  your  rivals  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  take  an  equal  part,  you  were 
wrong. 

If  your  choice  for  war  was  free,  it  was  a 
grave  mistake.  If  it  was  forced  upon  you,  it 
was  an  act  of  fatal  weakness.  It  has  laid  the 
torch  t6  Europe.  It  has  imposed  an  awful 
burden  of  death  and  sorrow  upon  the  present 
generation,  and  a  burden  of  hatred  and  debt 
upon  the  coming  generation.  We  would 
gladly  believe  that  you  did  not  foresee  these 
consequences.  If  you  will  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  submit  your  case  against 
Servia  to  arbitration  instead  of  to  war,  we 
shall  hail  you  as  a  heroic  nation. 

But  perhaps  there  was  more  in  that  case 
than  your  just  claim  for  punishment.  Per- 
haps there  were  large  interests  of  nationality, 
dynastic  aspirations,  rivalries  of  race,  moving 
behind  those  tragic  scenes  of  murder  at 
Sarajevo  and  slaughter  at  Belgrade.  Then 
so  much  the  worse  was  war  as  a  masked 
method  of  settling  such  things.  So  much  the 
more  was  there  need  of  an  open  statement  of 
all  the  interests  involved,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
choice  of  the  other  path  has  carried  us  back 
to  the  dark  ages. 

IV 
TO   GERMANY 

We  love  your  people.  We  did  not  care 
much  for  the  Hessians  who  were  hired  to 
fight  us  in  1776  ;  but  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  Since  then  the  Germans  who  have 
come  to  America  have  been  welcome.  They 
have  been  good  citizens.  They  have  helped 
to  uphold  the  Union.  We  like  their  industry, 
their  intelligence,  their  commercial  common 
sense.  We  are  glad  of  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  which  these  same  qualities  have 
brought  to  the  Germans  who  stayed  in  Ger- 
many. 

But  we  are  not  persuaded  that  "  German 
culture  *'  is  the  sole  or  the  supreme  g^ide  of 
the  world.  We  think  there  are  others.  Kant 
and  Goethe  we  recognize  as  world  leaders. 
But  such  men  as  Nietzsche  and  Bemhardi 
and  the  author  of  "  The  Hymn  of  Hate  "  we 


regard  as  dangerous  perverts.  They  have 
gone  astray  themselves  and  they  have  led 
you  astray.  They  have  taught  you  that 
might  stands  above  right — a  doctrine  which 
Kant  would  have  called  blasphemy.  They  have 
made  you  believe  that  the  creation  of- an  irre- 
sistible army  was  your  only  hope,  and  that 
world  conquest  was  your  nadonal  destiny. 

You  took  up  with  characteristic  patience 
and  devotion  the  burden  which  your  military 
masters  laid  upon  you.  They  built,  at  your 
cost,  the  most  wonderful  war-machine  of  the 
world.  And  then,  when  **  the  day  "  for  which 
they  had  been  waiting  came,  they  used  that 
superb  machine,  thoroughly  prepared  and 
equipped  with  all  the  instruments  of  scientific 
destruction,  to  begin  the  most  immense  war 
in  human  history. 

For  what }  Your  captains  said  it  was  for 
self-defense.  But  what  were  they  defending  ? 
Explain,  please.  Was  it  something  which 
belonged  to  you  and  of  which  others  tried  to 
rob  you  ?  Or  was  it  the  right  to  take  away 
from  others  something  which  you  wanted  ? 

Your  Chancellor  said,  when  your  troop^s 
invaded  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  "  Neces- 
sity knows  no  law."  But  i^^t  was  the 
necessity  ?  According  to  your  own  account, 
you  were  stronger  than  anybody  else,  more 
united,  better  prepared  to  resist  any  attack. 
What  necessity  pressed  upon  you,  unless  it 
was  the  internal  need  of  using  your  wonder- 
ful war-machine  at  the  chosen  moment  and  to 
the  best  advantage  ? 

Your  professors  and  preachers  said  that 
the  war  aimed  at  blessing  the  world  by  the 
extension  of  German  culture.  But  can  cul- 
ture be  really  extended  by  shrapnel  and 
rifle-balls  ?  Those  whom  they  reach  can  learn 
no  more  lessons.  Those  who  survive  must 
still  be  cultured  by  the  old  peaceful  methods 
of  sweet  reasonableness  and  moral  convic- 
tion. Meantime  Rheims,  Malines,  Louvain, 
Soissons,  and  countless  other  monuments  of 
art  and  learning  are  laid  in  irreparable  ruin. 
Does  that  promote  culture  ? 

Your  Kaiser  said  that  Germany  claimed  ••  a 
place  in  the  sun."  But  surely,  on  your  own 
testimony,  you  had  it  already.  You  toW  the 
world  that  you  were  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  artistic,  the  most  virtuous,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  prosperous  financially  and 
industrially,  of  all  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe.  We  cannot  help  congratulating  you 
on  the  extraordinary  amount  of  sunshine  that 
you  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  forty  years. 

(Coniinuidon  page  following  illustrations) 
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What  sunnier  place  do  you  want  ?  Tell  us 
honestly  what  yo"  n^ean.  Tell  us  honestly 
whether  the  "  place  in  the  sun  "  which  your 
Kaiser  claims  is  an  imperial  throne  of  Euro- 
pean domination,  commanding  the  future  of 
the  globe,  or  simply  a  fair  chance  for  German 
policy  to  commend  itself  by  reason  and  for 
German  wealth  to  advance  by  industry  and 
commerce. 

As  things  are  nowr,  we  do  not  understand 
you.  We  suspect  that  you  upheld,  perhaps 
pushed,  Austria  in  the  fatal  decision  which 
precipitated  the  war.  We  suspect  that  you 
prepared  to  invade  and  crush  Belgium,  and 
we  think  that  in  doing  this  you  broke  your 
word  of  honor.  We  suspect  that  your  atti- 
tude indicates  a  tendency  to  regard  your 
imperial  interests  as  superior  to  human  ethics. 
We  suspect  that  your  policy  of  "frightful- 
ness  "  in  war  is  a  prelude  to  an  era  of  scien- 
tific barbarism.  For  these  reasons  we  can- 
not give  you  the  sympathy  which  you  demand 
in  this  conflict. 

But  because  we  love  your  people  we 
ho|>e  that  you  will  clear  yourself  from  these 
suspicions.  Liberate,  restore,  and  indemnify 
the  territories  which  you  have  devastated. 
Go  back  to  your  own  strong  lines.  Then 
state  your  specific  claim  to  *'  a  place  in  the 
tun  "  fo  that  everybody  can  understand  it 
and  submit  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason 
and  justice.  A  nation  so  great  need  not  fear 
a  course  so  simple  and  honest. 

V 
TO  BELGIUM 

Bravo  I  A  noble  King,  a  devoted  Queen, 
a  brave,  steadfast  people,  you  have  dared  and 
suffered  much  in  defense  of  the  rights  which 
were  guaranteed  to  you  by  all  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  There  is  no  reserve  in 
our  sympathy  with  you,  and  we  have  tried  to 
prove  it  practically.  Our  hearts  will  never 
approve  a  peace  which  does  not  respect  your 
liberty,  restore  your  ruined  land,  repay  the 
losses  inflicted  on  you,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
recofnpense  you  for  your  heroic  sacrifices. 

VI 
TO   FRANCE 

We  shall  never  forget  your  friendship  and 
help  in  the  days  when  we  won  our  freedom. 
We  are  glad  that  the  luminous  and  liberty- 
loving  spirit  of  France  has  survived  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics.  You  are  a  nation 
and  a  people.  You  do  not  talk  much  of 
"  culture,"  but  you  have  given  light  to  the 


world  in  art,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in 
invention.  The  extinction  of  that  light  would 
be  a  universal  calamity. 

We  cannot  see  that  this  war  is  in  any  way 
one  of  your  choosing  or  of  your  making.  No 
threat  of  yours,  no  claim  of  yours,  entered 
into  the  witches'  caldron.  Yjoxi  demanded 
nothing  for  yourself,  being  content  to  pursue 
that  peaceful  development  which  has  recre- 
ated in  the  twentieth  century  the  New 
France. 

That  New  France  has  borne  herself  finely. 
You  were  asked  if  you  would  work  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  You  answered,  "Yes." 
You  were  asked  if  you  would  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  in  case  of  war.  You 
answered, "  Yes,  /oi  de  gentUhomnu,^^  When 
that*  neutrality  was  violated,  and  when  the 
invader  pushed  through  helpless  little  Lux- 
emburg to  strike  at  Paris,  you  stood  up  and 
fought. 

You  have  not  talked  much,  but  you  have 
fought  well.  You  have  suffered  enormously, 
but  you  have  not  lost  your  nerve.  You 
turned  the  tide  on  the  Mame.  Your  silent 
General,  your  silent  soldiers,  your  sober,  self- 
sacrificing  people,  have  made  a  splendid 
record.  For  you,  we  cannot  doubt,  this  is  a 
war  of  self-defense,  a  struggle  for  life. 

We  think  we  know  what  your  life  means, 
you  Sister  Republic.  We  wish  you  long  life, 
and  freedom  to  make  your  light  shine  in  the 
culture  of  the  world. 

VII 
TO    GREAT   BRITAIN 

Our  common  history  has  helped  us,  though 
sometimes  in  a  rough  way,  to  understand  each 
other.  We  use  the  same  language  to  express 
the  same  ideals.  We  think  of  you,  in  Ten- 
nyson's phrase,  as  a  "crowned  republic." 
We  are  so  near  to  you  in  thought  and  feeling 
that  we  do  not  need  to  make  either  explana- 
tions or  alliances.  So  far  as  culture  is  con- 
cerned we  think  we  want  what  you  want — 
culture  with  a  moral  basis  and  a  Christian 
spirit  and  a  humane  purpose.  You  are  our 
elder  sister.  Let  us  speak  to  you  with  the 
frankness  of  a  deep  affection. 

We  do  not  believe  that  you  wanted  this 
war.  We  think  you  tried  to  avert  it.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  kept  out 
of  it  with  honor.  Your  name  was  signed  to 
the  "  scrap  of  paper  "  that  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  You  asked  France  if 
she  would  keep  her  pledge,  and  the  answer 
was  "  Yes."     You  asked  Germany  the  same 
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question,  and  she  refused  to  answer.  That 
was  the  crucial  point.  The  line  was  drawn 
between  "  necessity  "  and  *'  law."  You  stood 
on  the  right  side  of  the  line.  When  violated 
Belgium  asked  you  to  keep  your  pledged 
word,  you  kept  it.  We  knew  you  would  do 
that,  and  we  wonder  that  any  one  should 
ever  have  dreamed  that  you  would  fail  to  do 
it.  You  stand  where  we  expected  to  find 
you,  and  we  believe  you  will  stand  fast. 

We  think  that  point  is  the  moral  strength 
of  your  p)osition.  Other  reasons  for  your 
fighting,  which  your  newspapers  set  forth  at 
great  length  and  sometimes  in  violent  lan- 
guage, impress  us  much  less.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  incline  more  to  the  side  of  "  neces- 
sitv  "  than  to  the  side  of  "  law."  We  look 
for  you  to  hold  a  "  scrap  of  paper  "  sacred  if 
you  have  signed  it,  whether  the  signature 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  1839 
or  the  respect  of  neutral  rights  on  the  sea  in 
1856.  We  do  not  love  your  voice  when  we 
hear  an  echo  of  the  "  Hymn  of  Hate  "  in  it, 
nor  when  it  talks  fiercely  of  "  reprisals."  We 
love  it  best  when  you  talk  soberly  of  duty 
and  honor  and  unflinching  fidelity  to  the  great 
cause  of  human  freedom,  and  act  accordingly. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  for  you  to  make  the 
first  proposals  of  peace.  That  is  for  the 
aggressor.  But  the  time  may  come  when 
the  p)oint  for  which  you  contended  is  won, 
when  Belgium  is  liberated,  when  France  is 
free  from  invasion,  when  it  will  be  for  you  and 
your  allies  to  consider  such  proposals.  Then 
we  trust  that  you  will  sp>eak  with  that  mod- 
eration which  is  the  mark  of  greatness.  You 
will  ask  no  more  than  a  righting  of  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  inflicted  and  a  guarantee 
that  they  shall  not  be  repeated.  You  will 
keep  yourself  clean  from  the  smirch  of  a  war 
of  greed,  from  the  stain  of  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. If  you  and  your  allies  should  have 
the  chance  of  concluding  a  large,  lasting, 
noble  peace,  free  from  the  poison  of  an  ever- 
lasting hate,  free  from  the  perpetual  threat 
of  revenge  which  always  follows  relentless 
conquest — if  that  g^eat  opportunity  comes 
to  you,  we  hope  you  will  take  it  gloriously. 

VIII 

TO  THE  NEUTRAL  STATES   OF 

EUROPE 

You  stand  on  common  ground  with  us. 
You  maintain  the  right  not  to  fight.  All  of 
us  neutrals  have  to  bear  a  share  in  the  bur- 


den imposed  by  this  incredible  war  which  we 
have  not  chosen  nor  entered. 

But  your  share  of  the  burden  is  heavier 
than  ours.  The  conflict  hits  you  harder. 
You  have  had  to  mobilize  your  armies,  at 
great  expense,  to  protect  yourselves  against 
a  p>ossible  invasion.  Your  economic  life  has 
suffered  perhaps  even  more  than  ours.  You 
have  had  a  harder  row  to  hoe,  a  narrower 
line  to  walk.  Moreover,  since  this  is  essen- 
tially a  European  war,  you  have  still  to  face 
a  constant  danger  from  which  we  hope  we 
are  exempt — the  danger  of  being  forced  into 
the  strife  for  self-defense. 

Let  us  say  this  to  you :  We  believe 
strongly  in  the  right  of  the  small,  independ- 
ent nations  to  live  in  freedom  and  peace 
under  their  own  law,  and  to  develop  their 
own  individuality  and  make  their  own  con- 
tribution to  civilization.  We  shall  admire 
every  one  of  you  in  maintaining  that  rig^ht 
by  whatever  means  are  necessary.  But  we 
shall  not  admire  any  one  of  you  if  you  enter 
this  war  manifestly  to  obtain  a  share  in  a 
presumed  final  distribution  of  spoils. 

IX 
THE   END 

We  hope  that  the  end  may  come  <60on. 
The  thought  of  that  long  writhing  line 
of  agony,  called  the  "battle  front,"  which 
stretches  across  Europe  from  East  Prussia 
to  Flanders  is  horrible  to  us.  The  thoug^ht 
of  the  brave  men  who  have  been  shot  to 
pieces,  blinded,  broken,  crippled  ;  the  thought 
of  the  women  and  children  who  have  been 
bereaved,  afHicted,  tormented,  starved ;  the 
thought  of  all  the  blood  and  anguish  which 
the  false  choice  and  the  mad  forcing  of  this 
war  have  cost,  is  horrible  to  us. 

If  it  were  within  our  power  to  stop  it,  we 
would.  But  all  that  we  can  do,  as  things 
are,  is  to  prove  our  desire  to  help  those  who 
suffer  and  to  show  the  true  spirit  of  our 
neutrality. 

What  is  that  spirit  ? 

It  is  a  spirit  which  denies  the  idea  of  a 
world  empire  founded  on  force.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  recognizes  inalienable  rights  for 
all  men  and  for  all  nations.  It  is  a  spirit 
which  desires  to  see  an  end  of  militarism  as 
the  power  which  exalts  itself  in  the  place  of 
God.  It  is  a  spirit  which  hopes  for  a  lasting 
peace,  founded  on  justice  and  perpetuated  by 
equity.  Civ  is  Americanus. 
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BY   JEREMIAH    W.  JENKS 

PORMBALY    PROFBSSOR    OP    POLITICAL    ECONOMY    AT    CORNELL    UNIVERSITY 

Dufing  the  past  few  months  The  Outlook  has  received  many  letters  from  Chinese 
or  friends  of  China  accusing  it  of  being  pro-Japanese  in  setitiment.    As  a  matter  of 
feut^  The  Outlook  is  as  much  a  friend  of  China  as  of  Japan.     It  will  stand  as  dis- 
tinctly for  the  fair  treatment  of  China  as  it  has  stood  for  the  fair  treatment  of 
Japan.     It  has  refused  to  condemn  Japan  until  it  knew  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  demands  on  China.     None  of  the  letters  it  has  received  have  thrown  any 
light  on  these  demands  ;  on  the  contrary^  the  letters^  many  of  them  anonymous^  have 
been  expressions  of  feeling  rather  than  contributions  to  the  discussion.     For  months 
past  The  Outlook  has  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  secure  a  dispassionate^  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  Chinese  position.     In  pursuance .  of  this  purpose  we  have  asked 
Professor  Jenks  to  make  such  a  statement y  and  tue  are  glad  to  present  his  vieto  in  the 
present  article.     Professor  Jenks,  as  the  adviser  of  the  Chinese  Go^femment,  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  familiarising  himself  with  the  situation  in  that  country 
and  with  Chinese  sentiment.     If  it  shall  appear  that  the  Japanese  demands  involve 
the  impairment  of  the  territorial  or  governmental  integrity  of  China,  The  Outlook  ivill 
be  the  first  to  condemn  the  attitude  of  tlu  Japanese  Government. —  The  Editors. 


IT  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  approach 
to  finafity  upon  the  present  situation 
created  by  the  demands  or  requests  of 
the  Japanese  Government  on  China.  The 
negotiations  have  been  carried  on  mainly  in 
secret  The  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Japanese  Govemmen:  are  at  times  repre- 
sented as  requests,  at  times  as  demands. 
The  proposals  themselves  have  changed  their 
form  more  than  once,  and  of  course  the 
future  is  still  veiled. 

There  are  nevertheless  certain  undoubted 
facts  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question, 
and  upon  which  one  may  base  some  reason- 
able conclusions. 

Every  thoughtful  American  wishes  to  be 
just  toward  Japan  as  well  as  toward  China. 
The  friendship  of  America  for  Japan  is  of 
long  standing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sharp 
di£ferences  of  opinion  regarding  certain  minor 
questions  in  connection  with  Japanese  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States,  the  California 
land  laws,  and  the  belief  on  the  *part  of  many 
Americans  that  Japan  has  not  played  the 
game  openly  and  fairly  in  Manchuria  and 
elsewhere,  this  traditional  friendship  still 
remains  and  ought  to  reniain  undisturbed. 
Differences  of  opinion  on  even  important 
questions  must  arise  between  nations  as 
between  individuals.  So  long  as  they  are 
honest,  are  treated  frankly  and  sincerely, 
they  do  not  disturb  friendship.  Treachery 
and  double-dealing,  that  give  rise  to  suspicion 
and  the  unrighteous  employment  of  force — 


these  are  the  primal  sins  in  international 
matters  as  well  as  in  personal  matters.  So 
long  as  these  are  avoided,  settlement  of  mis- 
understandings is  easy. 

Japan  recognizes  frankly  and  cordially  the 
generous  and  just  dealings  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past.  The  United  States  recog- 
nizes no  less  frankly  and  cordially  the  mar- 
velous record  that  Japan  has  made  in  times 
of  war  as  well  as  of  peace  for  upright,  strict 
observance  of  rules  of  international  law,  and 
for  not  only  courteous  but  most  generous 
treatment  of  rivals  and  adversaries.  Witness 
the  care  taken  of  the  Russian  prisoners  and 
the  treatment  now  accorded  Germans  resident 
in  Japan.     This  much  regarding  feelings. 

Every  one  recognizes  that  the  Japanese 
Gk)vemment  ought  to  defend  Japanese  terri- 
tory and  Japan's  legitimate  interests.  Every 
one  knows  that  before  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  not  only  those  interests  but  the  integ- 
rity of  Japan's  territory  itself  was  in  dire 
danger  from  the  aggressions  of  Russia. 
Japan  had  known  that  she  must  inevitably 
fight  Russia  from  the  day  that  Russia  leased 
Port  Arthur,  after,  in  conjunction  with  France 
and  Germany,  treacherously  forcing  Japan  to 
give  it  up  at  the  close  of  her  war  with  China. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  came  in  1904. 
Japan  fought  with  wonderful  gallantry  and 
skill,  secured  her  own  safety  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate,  and  incidentally  took 
southern  Manchuria  from  the  rapidly  tight- 
ening grip  of  the  Russians.     It  is  reasonable 
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and  right  that  she  now  take  due  care  to  pre- 
vent further  Russian  aggression  in  the  future. 
Similarly,  Japan  witnessed  German  aggres- 
sion in  Shantung — an  aggression  that  not 
merely  violated  the  sovereignity  of  China, 
but  that  harmed  Japan's  commercial  interests 
and  measurably  threatened  her  political  inter- 
ests as  well.  It  is  right  that  she  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  danger  in  the  future. 

American  and  Elnglish  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  claim  that  Japan  has  violated  the 
principles  of  the  Open  Door  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all  nations  in  China,  in  the 
face  of  her  repeated  declarations  that  she 
would  maintain  these  policies  and  the  integ- 
rity of  China.     These  seem  to  be  facts  : 

1.  Goods  entering  China  over  the  Japanese 
railway  through  Korea  enjoy  a  preference  of 
one-third  of  the  customs  charges.  This,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  deprives  all  other  nations  of 
an  equal  commercial  opportunity,  but  it  is  in 
accord  with  a  treaty,  probably  against  China's 
wishes  but  actually  made  between  China  and 
Japan,  and,  by  their  failure  to  enter  protest, 
assented  to  by  other  nations.  In  this  resp>ect 
Japan,  therefore,  seems  to  be  within  her  tech- 
nical rights. 

2.  There  are  certain  internal  charges  made 
upon  foreign  goods  imported  into  and  trans- 
ported throughout  Manchuria.  These  charges 
are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  same 
for  all  foreign  business  men  and  are  usually 
paid  alike  by  them.  Certain  of  the  large 
Japanese  importing  houses  have  commuted 
these  charges  for  a  fixed  sum  agreed  upon  in 
advance  with  the  Chinese  authorities  and  paid 
through  the  financial  agent  of  these  associated 
Japanese  trading  concerns  to  the  Chinese  tax 
collectors.  In  this  respect  again  the  Japanese 
importers  often  have  an  advantage.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  however,  it  is  legitimate;  and 
other  traders,  if  backed  in  the  same  way  by 
their  governments,  might  be  placed  on  equal 
terms.  The  advantage  exists,  other  foreigners 
insist,  through  means  employed  by  the  Japanese 
authorities  that  are  not  employed  by  others. 
I  do  not  know  all  the  facts  ;  no  one  does. 
The  advantage,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  legal. 

3.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
^^eement  for  the  construction  of  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway,  the  Russians  had  the 
right  to  appoint  their  station  agents  as  guards 
and  to  make  police  regulations  along  the 
route  followed  by  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way. Japan  took  over  these  rights  under 
the  terms  of  her  peace  setdement  with 
Russia.     At  that  time  and  under  the  Russo- 


Japanese  peace  agreement  Russia  and  Jap^an 
covenanted  to  restrict  the  number  of  railway 
guards  to  fifteen  per  kilometer,  Japan  pledg- 
ing herself  to  withdraw  these  guards  from 
Chinese  territory  traversed  by  the  section  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  which  she  thus 
acquired  at  such  time  as  Russia  should 
withdraw  the  Russian  guards  from  the  sec- 
tion of  the  railway  in  Manchuria  still  remain- 
ing in  Russia's  hand.  Japan  possesses  these 
rights  within  the  railway  zone.  She  has  no 
such  rights  outside  the  railway  zone. 

It  is  asserted  on  high  authority  that  Jap>a- 
nese  merchants  and  settlers  have  established 
themselves  at  places  outside — sometimes  far 
outside — the  railway  zone ;  that  when  the 
Chinese  have  protested  the  Japanese  insisted 
upon  remaining ;  that  at  times  Japanese  police 
have  set  up  their  sentry-boxes  far  outside  the 
railway  zone,  and  that,  against  the  protests  of 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  officials  in  Peking 
have  insisted  upon  maintaining  the  Japanese 
there.  This  is  contrary  to  agreement,  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  of  foreigners,  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  equal  opp>ortunity,  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  China  could  resist. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
controversies  have  arisen  repeatedly  in  Man- 
churia, in  sections  where  the  Japanese  have 
no  legal  right  to  be,  between  Japanese  pK>lice 
and  Chinese ;  that  Chinese  police  have  been 
killed  and  that  no  proper  reparation  has 
been  made  by  the  Japanese.  Furthermore, 
it  is  very  generally  asserted  by  the  Chinese 
and  foreigners  that  everywhere  in  Manchuria 
the  Japanese,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
any  controversy,  insist  that  Japanese  pres- 
tige must  be  maintained — that  is,  that  Japa- 
nese are  to  be  held  always  to  be  right 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  These 
statements  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  ^x 
parte  statements.  They  seem,  however,  to 
be  fairly  well  founded  and  to  be  reasonably 
interpretative  of  that  intangible  but  real 
entity  called  the  spirit  of  a  people  under  the 
exigencies  of  a  difficult  situation. 

4.  There  can  be  no  doubt — and  this  is 
a  matter  on  which  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge — that  very  many  of  the  Chinese 
students  in  America,  Chinese  business  men 
in  America,  Chinese  officials  at  home,  Chi- 
nese officials  traveling  abroad,  the  Chinese 
press,  American  and  English  residents  in 
China,  all  assert  that  the  Chinese  fear,  and 
believe  that  they  have  reason  to  fear,  serious 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to 
secure   actual   physical,  political   control    of 
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rf  Osm.     Ther  bdiri-c'  ir^ 


to  jm  aiKugjnjc  ce  <.  nmcsr  s^vcrocrr: 

Ir  is  scKDComcs  asked  vhrrher  iric  <.  tj 
vc-sld  prefer  1?pwam  to  Tijianry  acminift- 
tion.  The  <rh';nrsr  jre  deternsDed  t^  surer 
the  doBusiXxxi  of  Tvirhrr  mcinEs.  Tue  7^P^ 
I  pcTsanal*!  beiieTe,  jre  Tusda^d  zz  see- 
to  it  Thar  tticrr  is  i>o  Rsssac  Qjmrr.ainr,. 
I  do  uat  befieve  thac  i:  is  chhcr  jr:;:  cr  wise 
— if  ooe  is  to  take  the  far-skrtired  view — ^::c 
Japan  to  seek  Japanese  dormrjnjci. 

As  legaids  tbe  present  demands^  J^P^ 
TT^^  I  nndcrstaxKl,  dedaie  thai  mary  of  iDe 
oooccasiafis  made  to  foragDcrs  in  connccD:>n 
with  kans  or  de^-eJopiDent  c:ntc-rrTi>es 
asaoant  to  an  infiiugemest  of  Chinese  Sk'>\  - 


^TOgatT,  and  that  thnr  arc  dctcrmned  t.-^ 
pie%ept  any  further  citesisi'Xi  of  lias  r».»I:r\\ 
Apparcothr,  however,  thcr  seek  to  as<:-n^e 
a  r^:h:  of  tutelar  as  regards  Chrai*s  pv«hr  , 
which  in  itself,  if  giaated.  woujd  be  a  dts> 
tiDCt  violatiao  of  sovcreigtitj. 

To  my  nmxL  the  Chinese  do  not  r.et^d  a 
sickle  dominating  mentor.  So  far  as  the 
Chinese  Government  needs  ad>iserss  it  ts 
CDcnpelent  to  select  its  own  ad\isers  and  to 
decide  bow  far  it  win  f ol.  w  their  ad\Sce. 
The  progress  of  the  last  two  years  toward  a 
ooosoidation  of  the  Government,  toward 
arousing  and  sofi(fifying  patiiotk  feeling 
anKHig  the  people,  toward  uprooting  the  old 
Manchu  sjrstem  of  official  corruption,  toward 
the  re-estabfishment  of  the  finances,  toward 
everything  that  marks  progress  along  modem, 
ftrogressrve  fines,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration  The  great  progress  of  Japan 
that  has  aroosed  the  wonder  of  the  world  has, 
ia  in>*  judgment,  nothing  to  equal  this  late 
record  of  China,  because  at  no  time  did  the. 
Japanese  Government  have  to  strugg^ie 
against  such  terrible  odds  as  those  confront* 
ing  the  Chinese, 

Japan  has  an  opportunity  never  before 
offered  to  her,  and  rarely  if  ever  before 
offered  any  nadon,  to  adopt  a  helpful  polic\* 
to  a  sister  nation  which  will  give  her  free 
scope  to  exercise  the  noblest  and  best  powers 
that  her  great  statesmen  possess.  She  can 
meet  this  opportunity,  not  by  threats  nor  by 
force,  but  -only  by  moral  suasion — in  the  best 
sense  of  that  expression — and  by  presenting 
suggestions  and  plans  that  commend  them- 
selves through  their  wisdom.     The   use  of 


f  nroe  or  the  thncac  re  f .voe  m-il  3f*re«:  die 
ends  r.TT  »nu-i:  she  K>;^r^  :r  s:n\-e 

"anar.  ro*:ii  d.xiMK^s.  ^prr.rorAn^  a:  *cas:, 
b"  pr^^sjcal  r.irre  j^m.^jtre  cerriir.  j^a^rs  of 
Cnina.  M^  .-^wt.  tee!  ^<  iJ^  rr»a;  5ujc^  d^^Tfi^ 
naa:ci — c^wirw:  t**^  ir^'^.r^-rwies  rha:  WvX;-ci 
shan-\  be  hr.x^r:  :,^  r*car  nx  orA  N  C^.rji 
iur  aisc*  ^-i  iX^vrc  v-\x:r:nr>  —  mvt,;*d  he  hne:. 
and  thai  tne  n-u*  ex^^:"":  «\x*ii  ^e  trK^^  h;j- 
Tnih«nT>jr  T<  ;-pir..  K^:  1  perjon^.v  Kax-e 
nc^^er  :,rc  v-*r»e  TT>vVT>rr,:  S^.K^vec  :rv*;  :Se 
Jar^Jicw  :':mied  sach  ph\^s>cJL  docrurjirivVi 
rne  m\^ndeTt  J.  sj^l:  terrain:  and  ^r^vxi  vv^j- 
tner.t  rha:  thc\  &h."*wed  at  ihe  ci.^ise  vV  :Se 
C-i:r^^.-T^*r.  War.  a:  the  vSv\se  oC  the  Tv.S5S*> 
Japan  War,  m  practJca^S  aT,  vX  :hc:r  nojCv^na- 
b^ns  mith  :oc(r«rn  o.v^nmes^  I  have  bei;e\rNi 
wiZ  be  ejcerv^Ksed  T^."^fr- 

T*^  Ur.::ed  Stares  a-^d  jApkan,  as  1  \?ew 
the  qaestJoiT..  haA-e  interests  m  i.>..:^a  ;^at  are 
substantia,. \  ider.tK-a  aK^rjj  o.Nmn>crv"-iaI  '.::"ics. 
Tr>cTe  mZ  natural  \  be  r:va!ncss  ,i:Ni  in  thv^se 
r, vanes,  :.^r  many  reasvv.-:v — J:c^^:-a*J^^:vaI, 
racial,  and  others  — 7 At\an  h.%s  the  drvvVN.i 
advantage.  I a:\in  a>;xnes  to  he  Icavici  r^. 
Onentai  afiairs — a  worthy  aj^tXratKMv  She 
can  attain  that  e:id  best  by  workmjt  ^iih  the 
United  States  instead  o^f  by  attenVj^tms  to 
undermine  either  vvur  interest's  ivr  ihvVve  of 
any  other  nation,  I  hope  the  Ta5^Anese  stales- 
men  see  this.  To  my  n^nd,  the  methvxl 
of  condjctiruj  the  present  l>e>:otlaI^^ns  in 
Tokyo  has  aroused  sus^^okMis  th,tt  ai>e  \cr> 
injurious  to  Jajvin,  h  is  Jx^ssi^JC  thai  uiulcr 
the  circumstances  no  other  mctivnl  was  pr.u^- 
ticable.  It  is  lo  be  holH^^  i!ui  m  the  ven 
near  future  the  full  truth  can  be  made  public, 
and  that  it  will  then  he  found  that  I.qun  is 
not  seeki:^.ij  to  force  China  into  a  ^x^^u^on  v^f 
humiliatinij  subkviion  lo  a  lutclai^c  whuh  tl>o 
entire  Ivniy  oi"  the  C^hinese  ^hh>*i^'c  \\ou\1 
resent,  however  stn^nijly  and  smootvlv  s  v\ic 
Jajvinese  mii;ht  ci>nsider  such  tutci.i\;o  axl\jv 
able  or  desirable.  It  i<  ho]XHl  that,  w  hue  p>  *>- 
tectinj^  Japan — exer^uMnj;,  xt  you  |>lcase.  a  ical 
Monri>e  IXxtrine  for  Asia--llic  Ia|Mncse 
statesmen  have  had  the  far-siv;hUHi  wisdom 
not  lo  he  selfishly  ai^vjressive  aiiy  more  than 
the  United  States  has  been  aj^iessive  in  the 
Western  continent.  It  is  hoped  that  the  nv 
spiration  hack  of  ihcsc  deinauils  is  lapan'H 
eager  desire  to  do  evcr>ihin)*  p>svihle  lo  help 
the  Chinese  to  deveK>p  ihetnseUes.  a  helj) 
which  Japan  is  fully  capable  o{  UMulenu);. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  the  onI\  wise  ih>Ikv  and 
the  only  just  iK)Iicy  for  Japan  -viewing  the 
question  even  from  the  Japanese  NlandiH>int. 


SING,  YE  TRENCHES! 

BY  HELEN  COALE  CREW 

Sing,  ye  trenches  bloody-lipped  I 
Sing  1     For  into  you  has  slipp>ed 
LycidaSy  dead  ere  his  prime. 
All  ye  cruel  trenches,  sing! 
Under  frost  and  under  rime 
All  his  body  beautiful, 
All  his  body  wonderful. 
Low  hath  lain.     Now,  cunningly, 
April,  with  sweet  mystery, 
Molds  the  trenches  horror-lipped 
Into  chalices  of  spring. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lyddas  f 
See,  across  the  hideous  gashes 
Soft  green  fire  of  April  flashes. 
Starred  with  windfiowers  delicate; 
Gemmed  with  purple  violet ; 
Roseate  with  crimson  glow 
Where  again  his  pulses  blow 
In  young  clover.     For  his  sake 
See  the  budding  crocus  break 
Into  flame ;  and  hear  the  grass, 
Green-tongued,  sing  for  Lycidas  I 

Sing,  ye  gaping  wounds  of  earth  I 
Tomb-like,  ye  have  taken  him. 
Cradled  him,  distilled  him ; 
Womb-like,  ye  have  brought  to  birth 
Myriad  flowers  and  fragrances. 
Requiemed  with  spring  he  lies. 
God,  who  took  unto  His  heart 
All  his  throbbing,  vital  part, 
Sowed  his  body  in  the  earth. 
Let  the  trumpets  of  the  grass 
Paean  shout  for  Lycidas  I 


WHY  MEXICO  IS  A  THORN  IN  OUR    SIDE 


BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

SBCX>ND  ARTICLE:  HAVE  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MEN  IN  MEXICO  ANY  RIGHTS? 


TIME  was  when  there  was  no  foreigner 
in  Mexico  who  moved  about  that 
country  in  greater  security  than  the 
American,  or  whose  Government  was  held  so 
high  in  respect  That  was  before  the  Mexi- 
cans shot  up  Douglas  from  across  the  border 
and  **  watchful  waiting  "  loosed  the  passions 
of  rapine  and  murder.  Since  then  it  has  been 
an  open  season  on  Americans  in  Mexico. 

And  not  without  reason.  These  Mexicans, 
who  for  all  their  life  and  for  all  the  life  of 
their  fathers  before  them  had  thought  of 
America  and  Americans  as  puissant  and 
masterful,  among  all  of  whom  the  fear  of 
intervention — el  fantasma  they  call  it — had 
worked  for  peace  and  the  greatest  material 
progress  in  their  history,  suddenly  awoke  as 
from  a  dream ;  America  was  not  mighty,  the 
American  no  longer  invincible.  They  saw 
American  citizens  kidnapped  and  held  for 
ransom,  their  homes  looted,  their  crops  de- 
stroyed, their  cattle  and  horses  stolen,  their 
industries  despoiled  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
They  have  seen  (as  three  United  States 
SenatoBB  have  declared  in  Congress)  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  *•  gringos "  or  for- 
eigners killed  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  by  Mexicans,  and  comparatively  none 
brought  to  punishment.  They  have  seen 
Americans  in  Mexico  appeal  in  vain  to  their 
Government  for  protection.  They  have  seen 
their  own  Government  disregard,  as  though 
it  did  not  exist,  the  treaty-  under  which  is 
guaranteed  the  safeguarding  of  the  life  and 
the  property  of  foreigners  in  their  midst. 
They  have  seen  the  **  representations '^  of 
the  American  Government  ignored ;  the  per- 
sonal agents  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  treated  with  contumely.  They  have 
seen  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  American 
N^ion  respond  immediately  to  substantially 
the  same  call  for  help  from  a  British  com- 
pany which  had  been  made  to  him  without 
avail  a  year  previous  by  American  compa- 
nies. They  have  seen  both  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  close  the  door  with 
scant  courtesy  upon  American  business  men 
of  unquestionably  high  standing  and  long, 
honorable  careers  in  Mexico,  and  open  it 
wide  to  Mexicans  whom  they  knew  to  be 
mere  factk>nai  press  agents  having  neither 


sincerity  nor  home  standing.  They  have 
seen  Washington  the  hope  of  the  Mexican 
politician  and  his  orator  breed,  but  the  de- 
spair of  any  American  who,  at  risk  perhaps 
of  both  fortune  and  life,  was  pioneering  the 
trade  of  his  country  in  Mexico. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  Mexicans 
believe  England  and  Germany  greater  among 
nations  than  the  United  States,  or  that,  seeing 
the  American  Government  neglect  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  its  citizens,  these  half-dvilized 
people  should  look  upon  those  same  citizens  as 
being  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  ;  and  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  all  they  have  wit- 
nessed under  this  vacillating  and  bewildering 
United  States  polic)',  they  should  cease  to  lend 
ear  to  American  suggestions  or  begin  to 
question  America's  purpose  as  they  hear  its 
President  declare,  "  While  I  am  President 
nobody  shall  interfere  with  the  Mexicans," 
and  see  over  all  their  country  the  ghastly  evi- 
dences of  the  result  of  interference  ? 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  however  you  accept 
it,  they  feel  that  had  we  left  Huerta  alone  or 
given  him  the  support  of  our  recognition,  he 
would  have  been  quite  able  to  quell  the  i evo- 
lutionists, to  establish  order  and  p>eace,  and 
spare  their  country  from  devastation  and  the 
people  from  the  calamity  which  has  over- 
whelmed them. 

And  therein  is  the  thorn  in  our  side — that 
Mexicans  are  unable  to  resp>ect  the  foreigners 
among  them  who  are  so  notoriously  aban- 
doned by  their  own  country,  or  fear  a  nation 
which  follows  up  neither  threat  nor  ultimatum, 
or  esteem  an  Administration  that  has  bluffed 
and,  when  called,  turned  from  its  task  of 
making  good. 

Our  countr>'man  in  Mexico  is  no  longer 
the  Americano  on  occasions ;  he  is  the 
"gringo"  always.  The  potency  of  el 
fantasma  has  evaporated ;  the  erstwhile 
*'  Colossus  of  the  North "  has  shrunk  to  a 
"  big  bluff "  whose  threats  are  without  terror, 
whose  warnings  provoke  amusement.  The 
friendly  neighbor  of  other  days  is  become,  in 
the  eyes  of  these  simple  people,  a  rapacious 
conspirator  who,  under  the  pretext  of  help- 
ing the  **  submerged  eighty  per  cent,"  with- 
draws the  restraining  hand  which  brought 
them  peace  and  work  and  the  most  happiness 
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they  ever  had  known,  thus  licensing  the 
worst  elements  in  their  country  to  overrun 
the  land,  and  so  gradually  to  exhaust  them 
that  in  the  end  they  and  their  country  will 
the  easier  fall  victims  to  this  plot  of  the 
grasping  Northerner  to  annex  them,  without 
the  "  horrors  "  and  expense  of  war. 

Such  is  the  impression  of  the  average 
Mexican  mind,  and  such  the  process  by 
which  it  has  been  created.  The  better-class 
man  looks  upon  us  as  blundering  meddlers, 
who,  through  inexcusable  ignorance  of  his 
people,  have  helped  mess  his  country  by 
dangling  the  fetish  of  self-government  before 
the  eyes  of  the  illiterate,  and,  by  our  weak- 
ened front  before  the  assaults  up>on  our  own 
nationals,  have  armed  and  encouraged  the 
lawless  among  them  to  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try drunk  with  new-found  power  and  the  lust 
for  destruction. 

This  man  says  we  ought  to  take  a  hand  in 
restoring  order  to  his  country ;  so  do  the  native 
traders,  the  real  workers,  and  almost  every 
man,  indeed,  outside  the  armies  and  without  a 
chance  at  looting ;  but  none  carries  us  in  his 
heart.  There  is  not  real  friendliness  for  us 
in  any  class,  desfHte  the  smooth  Mexican 
orators  who  go  to  Washington,  virtuous  and 
aggrieved,  to  ppur  their  fervid  tales  of  patriot- 
ism and  constitutionalism  into  the  open  ears 
of  State.  It  is  merely  fine  phrasing ;  they  set 
the  Constitution  aside  in  Mexico  whenever 
it  is  found  expedient  for  personal  ends  to  do 
so.  Litde  more  patriotism  exists  than  affec- 
tion for  or  truth  about  Americans.  Mexico 
has  developed  patriots — great  ones :  Hidalgo, 
Morelos,  Guerrero,  Juarez,  Porfirio  Diaz ;  but 
the  breed  seems  to  have  dwindled  sadly, 
leaving  an  orator  remnant  that  declaims  and 
agitates  and  pilfers.  There  are,  of  course, 
still  patriots,  a  number  of  them,  who  fight  with 
ideals  of  the  highest  ever  before  them ;  but 
they  are  lost  among  the  great  number  that  see 
in  the  present  disturbance  only  personal  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  or  loot,  or  revenge. 

Facdonal  agents  and  impassioned  "  pa- 
triots "  have  told  the  President  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  anarchy  in  Mexico  is  a  "  spon- 
taneous uprising  "  by  the  people  in  a  "  de- 
mand for  land;"  and  the  President  obviously 
believes  them.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  agrarian  question  is  by  no  means  the 
casus  belli  it  is  exploited  to  be.  Its  applica- 
tion is  not  as  general  as  proclaimed.  In  a 
few  directions  it  is  relevant ;  for  the  most 
part  it  is  espoused  by  leaders  because  it  is 
an  admirable  theme  upon  which  to  agitate 


the  people  and  build  discontent  and  recruit 
soldiers.  And  yet  let  this  significant  fact 
remain  with  every  American  who  would  know 
his  Mexico :  there  are  fifteen  million  people 
in  Mexico ;  engaged  in  this  '*  spontaneous  up- 
rising "  for  life,  liberty,  and  free  land  there  are 
about  eighty-five  to  ninety  thousand  more  or 
less  accoutered  men  distributed  amon^  the 
various  factional  commands — Villa,  Zapata, 
Gutierrez,  Carranza,  Salazar,  Herrera,  ei  aL  ; 
the  most  they  daim  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  I 

That  does  not  suggest  a  great  deal  of 
spontaneity  or  an  agrarian  or  other  question 
either  widely  pertinent  or  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Urging  Americans  to 
leave  Mexico  exerted  perhaps  widest  influ- 
ence in  the  general  lowering  of  native  re- 
spect for  our  nationals,  as  certainly  it  was  the 
severest  of  the  early  trials  with  which  their 
Government  beset  them.  Americans  and 
Mexicans  alike  accepted  the  warning  as  a 
notice  that  the  United  States  was  aJx>ut^to 
command  Mexico  to  live  up  to  her  treaty  ;  and 
when  there  followed  only  other  similar  warnings 
for  the  Americans,  together  with  assurances  to 
the  Mexicans  that  intervention  was  not  even 
a  remote  possibility,  the  Mexicans  read  them 
as  open  acknowledgment  that  the  great  United 
States  was  wanting  either  the  courage  or  the 
desire  to  protect  its  own  people. 

To  the  Americans  who  obeyed  what  seemed 
tantamount  to  an  order  and  abandoned  their 
homes  and  their  property  the  flight  was  dis- 
astrous, particularly  upon  those  of  the  farmer 
and  rancher  class  that  came  out  of  the  Yaqui 
and  Mayo  Valleys  in  Sonora,  and  from  the 
States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tehuantepec,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Jalisco,  Puebla,  and  Agnas 
Calientes.  All  suffered  loss,  many  heavy  loss, 
and  some  were  injured  beyond  recovery.  They 
had  received  no  protection,  so  that  they  would 
not  need  to  desert  their  property,  nor  have 
they  received  reimbursement  for  the  damage 
they  sustained  because  such  protection  was 
denied  them.  Those  that  did  return  faced, 
in  addition  to  their  material  loss,  the  saluta- 
tion of  "  Gringo  cobardef" — cowardly  gringo  ) 

And  the  manner  in  which  the  American 
Government  helped  its  citizens  to  get  out  of 
the  country  was  not  calculated  to  improve 
their  local  standing,  especially  when  the 
natives  had  the  opportunity  of  comparini^  the 
transportation  provided  for  these  citizens 
who  were  leaving  because  their  President 
had  so  advised  with  the  transi>ortation  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Mexican  Felix    Diaz, 
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who  was  running  away  for  his  life  because  he 
had  played  a  despicable  part  in  a  dirty  plot 
and  had  lost,  as  he  well  deserved. 

With  the  official  advice  in  August,  1913, 
to  Americans  to  get  out  of  Mexico,  consuls 
were  ordered  by  the  State  Department  to 
furnish  to  such  citizens  as  could  prove  that 
tbcy  were  without  funds  "  steerage  or  lowest- 
priced  transportation  obtainable  *'  1  After  the 
occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  an  additional  order 
was  sent  consuls,  directing,  '"^  You  will  here- 
after furnish  transportation  to  the  United 
Slates  to  destitute  American  citizens  only, 
and  only  to  those  who  have  homes  or  who 
have  relatives  or  friends  who  will  care  for 
them  after  their  arrival." 

In  order  to  help  understand  how  the  Mexi- 
can has  come  to  feel  that  he  can  treat  an 
American  like  a  Mexican,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lives  of  these  citizens  were 
endangered,  not  by  any  act  of  theirs,  but  by 
the  acts  of  their  Government  ;  that  they 
were  getting  out  of  Mexico,  leaving  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  on  the  urgent  advice  of 
their  President ;  and  that  the  destitute  among 
them  were  not  of  the  indigent  class,  but 
merdy  the  less  fortunate  of  the  refugees  in 
converting  assets  into  funds  at  the  moment 
of  the  getaway,  which  to  the  most  of  them 
came  very  suddenly,  as  there  had  been  no 
word  of  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  until  it  was 
an  accomplished  fact. 

When  Felix  Diaz  sought  and  received  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  for  his  get- 
away, he  was  carried  out  of  danger  on  an 
American  battle-ship.  When  two  of  the 
Madero  family  were,  rightly  enough,  sheltered 
by  the  United  States  from  the  dreadful  deeds 
being  done  at  Mexico  City  by  Felix  Diaz, 
Rudolfo  Reyes,  General  Mondragon,  Huerta 
&  Co.,  they  were  sent  to  Havana,  together 
with  four  solvent  friends,  on  a  special  trip  of 
the  United  States  cruiser  Chester  ;  and  when 
Americans  traveling  in  Europe,  in  danger 
and  need  comparatively  slight,  became 
stranded  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  sent  over  a  battle-ship  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  gold. 

Apparendy  the  Mexican  is  not  without 
frround  for  feeling  that  the  Americans  in 
Mexico,  where  they  are  extending  the  trade 
of  their  country,  are  outside  the  thought  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  Government. 

Ajid  evidendy  that  is  the  way  Washington 
does  feel  about  it 

The  Americans  rallying  upon  Tampicp  after 
the  flag  incident  and  the  landing  of  the  troops 


at  Vera  Cruz  in  April,  1914,  were  forsaken 
by  their  own  war-ships,  rescued  by  English 
and  German  naval  officers,  and  finally  put  on 
board  the  American  ships  at  sea,  seven  miles 
from  the  port  where  they  had  been  ordered 
by  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
They  naturally  exp>ected  to  be  returned,  as  in 
the  preceding  December,  in  a  few  days,  after 
the  agitation  had  subsided ;  they  had  left 
their  business,  their  homes,  without  arrange- 
ment, without  clothes.  Instead,  they  were 
taken  to  Galveston  and  quarantined. 

After  being  detained  a  month,  a  chosen 
committee  went  to  Washington  to  offer  light 
on  the  Mexican  situation  and  to  ask  more 
consideration  for  the  refugees  than  so  far 
had  been  shown. 

When  the  same  committee  asked  Secretary 
Daniels  to  provide  return  transportation — 
r^^lar  passenger  steamers  being  suspended 
— for  the  Americans  who  wished  to  go  back 
to  Tampico  in  order  to  supply  in  such  meas- 
ure as  they  could  the  protection  for  their 
homes,  their  farms,  their  business,  which  their 
Government  withheld,  he  told  them  that  **  if 
they  had  been  worth  their  salt "  they  "  would 
never  have  left  their  country."  This  showed 
a  lively  appreciation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  home  bailiwick,  and  brings  -to  mind  an 
incident  further  illustrating  his  equipment  for 
handling  the  Tampico  affair  and  the  interests 
of  Americans  in  that  region,  when  the  com- 
mittee returned  to  the  Secretary  on  a  second 
attempt  to  secure  help  for  their  marooned 
countrymen.  Mr.  Daniels  was  more  gracious 
on  this  visit,  and,  with  perhaps  a  wish  to 
placate  the  people  who  had  been  so  sorely 
tried  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  at  Tam- 
pico,.remarked  that  he  did  not  see  how  order- 
ing the  war-ships  into  the  Gulf  out  of  Tam- 
pico Harbor  was  withdrawing  protection  from 
the  Americans  in  the  city ;  whereupon  he 
was  informed  that  Tampico  is  seven  miles  up 
the  Panuco  River  from  the  Gulf. 
.  That  is  how  familiar  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy  was  with  the  port  where 
American  war-ships  had  been  for  eighteen 
months  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
Americans,  and  from  which  they  were  with- 
drawn seven  miles  to  sea  when  the  crisis 
came,  abandoning  the  mission  on  which  they 
had  been  sent ! 

The  President  was  **  unable  "  to  see  this 
committee  representative  of  the  Americans  in 
Mexico  who  had  been  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Mexican  mobs  by  their  Government. 
Secretary  Bryan,  it  is  reported,  asked,  when 
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they  sought  his  help,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
asked  every  man  who  came  to  him  from 
Mexico — except  the  natives — "what  inter- 
ests "  they  represented ! 

When  the  refugees  at  Galveston  went  to  the 
transports  which  were  at  last  furnished  them, 
they  were  obliged  before  going  on  board  to 
sign  a  document  to  the  effect  that  they  re- 
turned to  Tampico  at  their  own  risk  and 
waived  all  rights  of  the  protection  of  their 
Government. 

In  a  word,  when  Senator  Bacon,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
frankly  told  a  committee  of  Americans  who 
sought  his  help  in  March,  1915,  that  they 
had  gone  to  Mexico  "  at  their  own  peril," 
and  "  from  the  time  they  crossed  that  river 
[Rio  Grande]  the  interest  and  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  in  them  and  in  their  safety 
ceased,"  the  Senator  correctly  and  practically 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  President  Wilson, 
Secretaries  Bryan  and  Daniels,  and,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  of  the 
entire  official  family,  and  through  them  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  towards 
its  nationals  in  Mexico. 

And  a  great  many  American  citizens  in 
the  United  States — comfortable  under  their 
limited  horizon,  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
Mexico,  confused  by  its  many  diligent,  lying 
factional  agents  whom  our  Government  al- 
lows freely  to  pursue  their  campaign  among 
us,  perplexed  by  conflicting,  changing  reports 
— agree  with  the  official  family  at  Washing- 
ton, and  say,  "  Well,  now,  you  took  your  own 
chance  when  you  went  down  there." 

There  is  cause  for  the  confusion  of  these 
honest,  if  deficient-in-national-spirit,  people, 
who,  in  the  May,  1914,  issue  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
paper,  the  **  Commoner,"  read  on  page  2,  in 
an  editorial  on  **  Mediation  in  the  Mexican 
Crisis,"  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
following :  "A  period  of  turmoil  and  excite- 
ment in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  country 
followed  j  [/.  /.,  upon  the  landing  at  Vera 
Cruz],  during  which  nearly  all  the  Americans 
residing  in  Mexico  sought  safety  in  a  return 
to  the  United  States.  Fortunately  no  deaths 
have  been  reported  in  the  American  colony, 
and,  now  that  the  excitement  has  subsided,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  fatalities  will  occur." 

This  did  not  represent  the  situation  in 
Mexico  either  at  the  time  the  editorial  was 
written  or  published.  In  the  preceding  month 
of  April  Mr.  Bryan  had  by  telegraph  requested 
the  Consul  at  Tampico  to  recover  the  bones 
of  Burwell  and  another  American  killed  at 


Ozuluama   two  days  after  the  landing  of 
United  States  troops  at  Vera  Cruz  1 

Had  these  American  citizens  who  went 
into  Mexico  any  reason  in  fact  for  believing 
that  they  and  their  property  and  their  business 
interests  would  be,  in  case  of  need,  pro- 
tected by  their  home  Government  ?  Let  us 
see. 

On  page  423,  Volume  II,  of  Moore's 
''International  Law  Digest"  you  can  read 
what  that  statesman  William  M.  Evarts, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Hayes, 
wrote  to  our  then  Minister  to  Mexico : 

The  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect 
life  and  property.  This  is  a  paramount  obliga- 
tion. For  this  governments  are  instituted,  and 
governments  neglecting  or  fa^iling  to  perform  it 
become  worse  than  useless.  This  duty  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined to  perform  to  the  extent  of  its  power 
towards  its  citizens  on  the  border.  It  is  not 
solicitous,  it  never  has  been,  about  the  methods 
or  ways  in  which  this  protection  shall  be  ac- 
complished, whether  by  formal  treaty  stipula- 
tion or  by  informal  convention ;  whether  by  the 
action  of  judicial  tribunals  or  that  of  military 
forces.  Protection  in  fact  to  American  lives 
and  property  is  the  sole  point  upon  which  the 
United  States  are  tenacious.  In  securing  it 
they  have  the  right  to  ask  the  co-operation  of 
their  sister  Republic.  So  far,  the  authorities  of 
Mexico,  military  and  civil,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
border,  appear  not  only  to  take  no  steps  to 
effectively  check  the  raids  or  punish  the  raiders, 
but  demur  and  object  to  steps  taken  by  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  as  yoa 
have  respectfully  reported,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Mexican  Government  really 
desires  to  check  these  disorders.  But,  as  yoa 
represent,  they  encounter,  or  apprehend  they 
may  encounter,  a  hostile  public  feeling  adverse 
to  Uie  United  States  .  .  .  thwarting  their  best 
intentions  and  efforts. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  state 
of  perverted  public  feeling  should  exist  But 
its  existence  does  not  exonerate  the  Mexican 
Government  from  any  obligation  under  inter- 
national law.  Still  less  does  it  relieve  this  Gov- 
ernment from  its  duties  to  guard  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

Considering  such  to  have  been  the  contin- 
uous attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  its 
citizens  in  Mexico  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  1831,  is  it  surprising  that  when  the 
American  Administration  in  1913  relinquished 
its  solicitous  care  of  its  nationals,  the  Mex- 
icans should  also  cease  to  care  about  them  ? 

Nor  was  this  liistoric  precedent  the  on^ 
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guarantee  given  Americans  doing  business  in 
a  foreign  country.  In  the  National  Demo- 
cratic i^tform  of  1912,  upon  which  Woodrow 
^^^son  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  following  plank : 

The  Constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens 
should  protect  them  on  our  borders  and  go 
with  them  throughout  the  world;  and  every 
American  citizen  residing  or  having  property  in 
anj  foreign  country  is  entided  to  and  must  be 
given  the  full  protection  of  the  United  States 
Government,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  prop- 
erty. 

The  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  appears  most  easily  ex- 
pbdned  by  the  novel  attempt  to  make  Mexico 
an  experimental  station  for  the  ethical  and 
aodologica]  theories  of  our  President,  and  his 
assumption : 

That  "big  business"  in  Mexico  has  fo- 
mented and  supponed  revolutions. 

That  to  have  interests  in  Mexico  is  to  be  a 
conspirator  against  the  local  government. 

That  a  concession  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
government  and  a  privilege  which  throttles 
business  and  individual  liberty. 

That  the  Mexicans  are  ready  for,  and  ca- 
pable of,  democratic  government  such  as  ours. 

In  almost  fanatic  pursuit  of  his  slogan — by 
no  means  original  with  him — that  we  shall 
acquire  no  part  of  Mexico,  that  there  shall 
be  no  campaign  of  conquest,  the  President 
has  gone  almost  to  the  length  of  branding 
every  man  doing  business  in  Mexico  as  a  dis- 
guised annexationist,  and  of  thinking  that 
every  one  who  raises  his  voice  in  protest 
against  outrageous  abandonment  of  our  coun- 
trymen, in  dear  disr^^d  of  the  first  princi- 
ple and  law  of  civilized  government,  is 
demanding  armed  intervention. 

And  this  is  written  with  all  due  respect  for 
our  President,  whom  none  more  than  I  ad- 
mire for  his  ideab,  his  courage,  his  faith,  and 
his  effort  for  dean  business  and  progressive 
government  No  doubt  it  is  his  idealism  and 
a  desire  to  help  undeveloped  people  which 
led  to  his  mistaken  and  unfortunate  policy  in 
Mexico.  But  while  we  acclaim  the  ideal,  life 
teaches  us  that  an  ideal  is  not  to  be  mate- 
rialized into  tangible  usefulness  out  of  mere 
theory  by  a  process  contrary  to  tradition  and 
the  knowledge  bom  of  experience. 

Such  is  the  Administration  attitude  which 
has  influenced  American  writers  and  editors 
having  sentiment  equally  laudable  and  no 
fuller  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexi- 
oms.     Where  the  custom  has  been  so  com- 


mon it  may  appear  invidious,  as  of  course  is 
not  the  case,  to  particularize,  yet  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Lowry  in  the  "  World's  Work  "  for  Jan- 
uary, 1914,  writing  as  the  official  interpreter 
of  the  President's  words  and  intents  and 
ideals  as  to  his  Mexican  policy,  is  open  to 
quoting  on  that  account  as  well  as  because 
he  reflects  the  popular  misunderstanding  of 
Mexico  and  the  assurance  with  which  able, 
serious-minded  journalists,  without  first-hand 
information,  without  study  of  the  conditions 
on  the  ground,  dispose  of  the  problems  of 
that  country  and  people  with  finality  and 
confidence : 

The  first  item  of  President  Wilson's  Mexican 
policy  has  been,  Huertit  must  go ;  .  .  .  a  second 
item  of  his  policy,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  it, 
the  concessionaries  and  foreign  interests  must 
go.  Not  that  foreign  capital  must  leave  Central 
America  [are  we  to  understand  that  the  official 
attitude  towards  business  in  Central  America 
and  in  Mexico  is  to  vary  ? — C.  W.],  but  that  it 
shall  cease  to  be  a  dominant  special  interest.  .  . . 

Material  interests  are  to  be  set  aside  entirely. 
They  are  the  dominating  forces  to-day  in 
most  of  the  Latin-America  republics.  They 
have  caused  roost  of  the  troubles  of  those  re- 
publics. They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  disorder 
and  strife  in  Mexico  to-day.  .  .  . 

The  President  is  seeking  to  put  an  end  to 
revolutions  in  Latin-American  states.  .  .  . 
Dollar  diplomacy  has  been  supplanted  by  diplo- 
matic welfare  work.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  present  troubles  in 
Mexico  ?   Foreign  interests  and  concessions. . . . 

There  will  never  be  any  peace  in  Latin 
America  so  long  as  the  presidents  of  those 
states  are  put  into  office  and  maintained  in 
office  by  one  set  of  concessionaries,  while  an- 
other set  of  concessionaries,  being  out  of  favor, 
is  striving  by  every  expedient  to  pull  down  the 
Government  and  erect  another  more  friendly  in 
its  place. 

How  can  we  ever  hope  to  extend  Ameri- 
can trade  in  South  America,  of  which  just 
now  there  is  much  talk  and  opportunity,  not 
to  say  knit  friendlier,  closer  relations,  while 
our  nusinformation  of  those  countries  is  so 
notable  ?  How  can  we  expect  to  invite  the 
attention  of  peoples  of  whom  we  know  so 
little  and  make  so  little  intelligent  effort  to 
know  more  ? 

Because  revolutions  in  South  America 
were  rather  frequent  a  decade  or  two  ago 
and  Nicaragua  and  San  Domingo  have  not 
lost  the  habit,  it  has  become  a  tradition  along 
*♦  Newspaper  Row "  that  they  "  obtain  " 
everywhere  in  Latin  America,  notwithstand- 
ing that  recent  years  have  brought  only  slightly 
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more  disturbance  in  South  America,  outside 
of  Peru,  than  we  have  at  many  labor  demon- 
strations in  New  York  City — not  to  mention 
the  New  England  mill  districts  or  the  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Lowry  cannot  point  to  a  single  Presi- 
dent in  South  America  or  in  Mexico  who  was 
"  put  in  office  and  maintained  in  office  by  one 
set  of  concessionaries."  The  assertion  is  so 
far  from  fact  that  it  is  ridiculous  ;  worse,  it  is 
a  pitiable  exhibit  of  our  ignorance  concerning 
our  neighbors,  in  whom  it  arouses  resent- 
ment and  contempt.  We  do  not  know 
Mexico  or  the  Mexicans ;  we  do  not  know 
South  America  or  the  Latin- Americans  gen- 
erally ;  either  our  public  is  fed  on  the  hasty 
conclusions  of  chance  or  prejudiced  observers 
or  on  the  enthusiastic  propaganda  of  the  Pan- 
American  evangelists.  The  few  unbiased  and 
informing  books  appear  rarely  to  leave  their 
library  shelf. 

That  obsession,  persistently  fostered  by 
politicians  and  the  **  inspired "  members  of 
the  press,  that  revolutions  in  South  America 
and  in  Mexico  have  been  stimulated  and 
sustained  by  **  big  business,"  is  the  stock 
hypothesis  of  every  scribbling  sophist  who 
casts  but  a  casual,  languid  eye  over  the  field ; 
yet,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  cause, 
it  explains  why  Americans  take  no  deeper 
interest  in  Mexico,  and  hence  know  so  litde 
about  it. 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, as  I  shall  later.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  if  there  is  any  one  class  of  men  in 
Mexico  who  do  not  want  revolutions  it  is  the 
foreigners  having  business,  large  or  small,  in 
that  country.  And  I  will  say  also  that  the  best 
friend  in  Mexico  of  that  frequently  mentioned 
"  submerged  eighty  per  cent  "  is  the  foreign 
business  man,  individually  and  collectively. 
He  is  clothing  them,  educating  them,  giving 
them  a  square  deal. 

There  is  scarcely  a  big  foreign  company  in 
mining,  milling,  planting,  or  oil,  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  northern  border,  which  does  not  main- 
tain schools  for  the  children  of  its  workmen 
and  hospitals  for  all  the  neighborhood.  There 
is  not  a  class  of  labor  employed  by  foreigners 
which  is  not  receiving  a  daily  wage  at  least 
twice,  and  frequently  three  times  and  even 
more,  as  much  as  before  the  foreigners 
came.  There  is  not  a  foreign  company, 
large  or  small,  or  an  individual  foreigner,  so 
far  as  I  could  discover,  journeying  far  and 
near  save  in  Yucatan,  that  does  not  house 
laborers  better  than  the  latter  house  them- 


selves, or  treat  them  thoroughly  well.  The 
attitude  of  the  foreigner  towards  his  work- 
men, in  truth,  is  paternal ;  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  excel  it  in  degree  or  to  equal  it 
in  prevalence.  In  one  g^eat  mining  camp  of 
American  and  British  interests  which  I  visited 
they  were  even  safeguarding  their  men  against 
the  native  loan  sharks  that  are  common  to 
mining  camps  the  world  over,  and  endeavoring 
to  counteract  the  pulque  habit,  so  widespread 
and  so  debauching — a  real  curse  of  Mexico. 

This  may  not  be  diplomatic  welfare  work, 
but  it  is  practical ;  it  is  a  lift  where  most 
needed ;  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  for- 
eigner with  his  native  workmen  over  all 
Mexico. 

The  men  who  create  wrong  impressions 
concerning  the  American's  business  way  are 
a  certain  type  of  promoter  and  the  kind  of 
lawyer  that  mix  in  the  business  or  the  poli- 
tics of  one  or  the  other  faction  in  Mexico, 
and  get  a  plenty  of  publicity. 

The  stories  which  give  excuse  for  the  some- 
time notion  that  Americans  "  exploit  "  Mex- 
icans rise  from  isolated  incidents,  such  as  ttie 
recent  (February,  1915)  Federal  arraignment 
in  Los  Angeles  of  Harry  Chandler  (of  the  Los 
Angeles  "  Times  '^  et  al.,  on  the  charge  of 
fomenting  revolution  in  Mexico,  because  of 
the  discovery  by  a  Carranza  agent  of  an 
alleged  ix)litical  plot  on  their  ranch  in  Lower 
California. 

It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  fact  that  the 
promoters  and  factional  lawyers  and  ranch- 
men are  themselves  victims  of  shrewd  local 
politicians — than  whom  none  b  sleeker  than 
the  Mexicano — and  innocent  of  thought  or 
intent  to  do  anything  not  legitimate ;  yet 
association  with  factional  business  or  poli- 
tics makes  them  the  target  of  all  Mex- 
ico, and,  as  I  have  said,  leads  to  opinions 
abroad  which  may  do  them  injustice,  and 
which  certainly  do  grave  injustice  to  the 
average  American  business  man  in  Mexico. 

As  to  "  concession,"  the  word  with  which 
the  press  agents  delight  to  conjure :  in  print, 
in  the  booming,  florid  prospectus  with  which 
the  promoter  angles,  it  is  used  for  exploit- 
ing and  advertising,  a  bait  for  foreign  capi- 
tal. In  reality  it  is  a  license  to  do  business 
free  of  the  encumbering  and  costly  p)olitical 
holdups  which  may  otherwise  beset  the  path 
of  legitimate  adventuring — a  franchise.  The 
privileges  it  carries  are  similar  to  those  granted 
in  America  in  new  country  to  a  county  or 
State  developing  project ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  new  or  budding  industry,  freedom  from 
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import  duties  for  a  term  of  years  on  the 
plant  machinery  which  must  be  brought  in 
from  the  outside.  I  know  of  but  one  case 
in  Mexico  where  the  term  of  such  freedom 
from  import  duty  attained  to  what  might  be 
called  special  privilege — and  unfair  to  others 
in  the  same  industry. 

The  concession  is  not  intended  to  be,  and 
usually  is  not,  monop>oiistic  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  various  industries  ;  one  glaring  excep- 
tion is  a  manufactory  of  dynamite — not  of 
American  ownership. 

There  are  gambling  concessions  and  slaugh- 
ter-house concessions,  all  held  by  natives,  just 
as  there  are  taxicab  concessions  and  railway 
stations  and  train  book  and  mag^ine  selling 
concessious  all  over  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  Americans  are  "  exploiting  " 
Mexico  at  the  expense  of  the  natives  is  a 
shameful  slander  upon  the  men  who  have 
been  res|x>nsible  in  capital  and  in  labor  for 
the  building  of  American  industry  in  that 
country.  A  finer  body  of  citizens  never  rep- 
resented America  to  do  pioneer  work  any- 
where. 

These  are  the  men  who  are  doing  practical 
**  uplift  work  "  for  the  submerged  eighty  per^ 
cent  by  giving  them  better  pay,  better  homes, 
more  food,  clothes,  and  schools  for  their 
children.  At  one  and  the  same  time  they 
are  extending  American  trade  and  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  people — both  pro- 
fessed objects  of  their  home  Government, 
which  has  repeatedly  and  officially  expressed 
a  wish  to  extend  Latin- American  trade.  These 
men  on  the  ground  are  really  contributing  to 
the  extension  of  that  trade  by  the  only  possi- 
ble method ;  yet  it  is  made  clear  to  them  by 
their  President,  and  especially  by  his  Secretary 
of  State,  that  their  Government  is  annoyed 
by  their  presence  in  Mezico,  where  originally 
they  were  encouraged  to  go  by  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  which  had  drawn  a 
treaty,  with  them  and  others  like  them  in 
niind.  And  whereas  American  exports  into 
Mexico  were  nil,  now  they  surpass  those  of 
aO  other  nations  combined. 

Conditions  in  Mexico  were  tranquil  when 
these  men  went  there,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government,  as  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk's  Message  and  as  recorded  in  the 
Treaty  of  1831,  gave  them,  as  has  been  seen, 
every  good  reason  and  right  to  believe  that 
not  only  was  their  presence  favored  by  both 
countries,  but  that  the  United  States,  like 
every  other  civilized  government  strong 
enough  to  do  sOf  would  insist  that  the  treaty 


be  lived  up  to  and  would  protect  its  citizens 
legitimately  adventuring  in  the  interest  of 
American  trade  as  well  as  for  their  own  good 
fortunes — for  of  course  they  went  to  Mexico 
to  make  money,  not  for  their  health. 

It  has  remained  for  the  present  Adminis- 
tration to  disregard  precedent,  ignore  its  duty, 
and  abandon  its  citizens  to  the  caprices  of  a 
people  in  anarchy. 

No,  our  trouble  in  Mexico  has  not  come 
from  the  "  foreign  interests  and  concessions," 
but  solely  because  the  American  Government 
washed  its  hands  of  its  nationals. 

Why  should  the  American  people  have  had 
credence  in  or  g^ven  support  to  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress for  the  Government  purchase  of  ships 
with  which  to  stimulate  trade  in  Latin  America 
when  they  viewed  the  treatment  given  to  these 
very  advance  agents  of  American  trade  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  same  Administration  that  fathered 
the  bill  ?  How  can  a  Government  which 
declines  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  property 
of  its  citizens  in  Mexico  ask  further  enlist- 
ment in  the  advance  trade  agent  army  or  ex- 
pect confidence  in  its  promises  of  backing  ? 
There  must  be  guarantees ;  the  guarantees 
which  every  government  gives  its  nationals, 
the  same  guarantees  which  are  provided  in 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  which  were  not  fulfilled. 

These  American  business  men  in  Mexico, 
these  advance  agents  of  American  trade,  do 
not  favor  territorial  conquest ;  they  want 
protection  of  their  lives  and  property ;  pro- 
tection to  remain  and  conduct  their  business ; 
protection  of  the  homes  they  have  built ;  the 
protection  which  their  Government  is  obli- 
gated to  give  them,  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a 
right ;  the  right  of  the  people  that  made  the 
Government ;  the  right  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  treaty  was  made.  These  men 
know  not  only  Mexico,  they  know  also  the 
Mexican  ;  not  as  idealists,  nor  as  sociologists, 
but  as  employers  who  have  worked  with 
them,  as  men  who  have  lived  among  them 
for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years. 

They  know  that  the  Mexican  has  not  had 
a  square  deal  from  his  own  people  ;  that  his 
courts  are  corrupt ;  that  in  some  States  com- 
munal land  has  been  taken  unfairly  from 
him  ;  that  the  local  jefe,  or  boss,  is  the 
bane  of  his  existence.  But  they  also  know 
that  in  order  to  help  the  Mexican  we  must 
regulate  our  effort  to  his  understanding  and 
the  conditions  of  his  country ;  we  must  get 
the  Mexican  view-point — see  through  his  eyes, 
as  it  were.     They  know,  do  these  business 
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men  who  have  toiled  with  them,  better  than 
any  one  else,  that  the  Mexican  is  not  ready 
for  self-government ;  that  he  has  no  compre- 
hension of  our  idea  of  democracy ;  that  an 
election  in  Mexico  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  illiterate  and  half  of  the  remainder 
(including  the  half-breed  element,  the  most 
vicious  element  in  Mexico)  but  partly  edu- 
cated, can  be  nothing  else  than  the  farce  it 
always  has  been  and  always  must  be  until  by 
the  slow  means  of  education  the  people  are 
prepared  for  suffrage. 

These  are  the  men  who  believe  that  if 
Mexico  is  to  be  left  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  alone,  "to  fight  it  out,"  only  a 
President  with  the  force  to  impress  his  will 
upon  the  ever-rising  factions,  to  beat  them  in 


battle  if  need  be,  will  be  aUe  to  bring  peace 
to  the  country,  and  so  give  her  people  a 
chance  to  make  way  in  education,  in  political 
experience,  so  that  they  can  be  some  day 
equipped  to  come  into  the  full  citizenship 
which  should  be  theirs  and  will  be  theirs  when 
they  are  qualified  to  take  it. 

Finally,  these  men  believe,  not  in  "  diplo- 
matic welfare  work,"  but  in  the  practical 
preparation  of  the  Mexicans  by  the  Booker 
Washington  rather  than  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  formula — /.  ^.,  education,  vocational 
training,  according  to  their  needs  and  intelli- 
gence, rather  than  "  uplift "  experiment  on  a 
theory  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  through  a 
**  spiritual  union  "  they  neither  seek  nor  desire, 
nor  indeed  understand  any  more  than  do  w& 


The  next  and  concluding  article  in  Mr.  Whitney's  series  will  tell  haw 
the  Mexicans  themselves  have  suffered  under  the  long- 
prevailing  conditions  of  anarchy 
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I  AM  not  at  all  sure  that  the  distinction 
would  hold,  but  if  slowing  up  in  the 
pace  of  progress  is  more  or  less  of  a 
voluntary  act,  and  slowing  down  indicates 
fatigue,  that  is  the  precise  distinction  I  wish 
to  make  between  conditions  in  Nebraska  and 
circumstances  in  Kansas.  Nebraska  is  slow- 
ing up  in  the  onward  march,  but  g^ves  no 
evidence  of  weariness.  Kansas  exhibits  some 
symptoms  of  at  least  temporary  ix>litical  ex- 
haustion. 

I  went  first  to  Nebraska.  Some  time  the 
reason  for  Nebraska  will  be  worked  out,  as  it 
should  be,  in  terms  of  the  psychology  of  its 
people  and  the  environment  in  which  they 
have  lived.  Nebraskans  were  originally  an 
unusual  kind  of  folks.  The  first  settlers  were 
the  pick  of  daring  men  from  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, .  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 
They  were  poor  in  pocket,  but  they  were 
workers  and  dreamers.  With  the  free  Home- 
stead Law   came  the  great  immigration  in 


covered  wagons,  or  "  prairie  schooners,"  as 
they  were  called — thousands  upon  thousands 
of  hardy  pioneers  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, living  in  log  cabins  along  the  streams 
when  the  timber  was  available,  and  where  it 
was  not  then  in  sod  houses  and  dugouts 
upon  the  prairie  which  they  had  come  to  plow 
and  to  conquer  for  the  boundless  prosi>erity 
of  the  Nation.  And  everywhere  they  estab- 
lished the  free  church  and  the  free  school 
Before  teachers  came,  the  better  fitted  of  the 
log-cabin  mothers  set  apart  a  certain  period 
each  day  for  the  simple  instruction  of  their 
own  and  the  children  of  their  neighbors.  The 
early  pioneer  preacher  was  usually  a  sturdy, 
fearless,  and  admirable  type,  unlearned  and 
narrow  about  ruffled  shirts  and  jewelry,  but 
with  a  practical  spiritual  sense  and  rugged 
manliness  and  moral  sanctity  which  have 
added  enormous  vigor  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
Western  people.  The  pioneers  were  con- 
strained by  their  very  surroundings   to   be 
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bearers  of  eadi  other's  burdens,  sharers  of 
each  other's  happinesses  and  sorrows.  As 
agricultural  riches  grew,  wealth,  by  the  very 
force  of  circumstances,  became  more  equi- 
tably distributed  than  in  the  East.  The  ex- 
ploiting characteristic  of  the  mere  money- 
maker was  not  so  much  in  evidence.  It  is 
for  reasons  like  these  that  the  spirit  of  moral- 
ity, of  religion,  of  equality,  the  deep  under- 
lying instincts  of  democracy,  are  stronger  in 
d)e  West  than  in  the  East.  Perhaps  this 
helps  to  account  for  the  rather  easy  triumphs 
of  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition  in  the 
West.  It  win  also  help  us  to  account  for  the 
fad  that  the  arrogant  party  boss  and  the 
political  railway  machine  have  been  trodden 
under  foot  of  the  democracy  of  the  free 
Western  homestead. 

Nebraska  has  been  radical.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  Nebraska  and  Kansas  have  been 
subject  to  periodic  volcanic  outbursts  of  fiery 
political  energy.  And  Wall  Street  has  more 
than  once  sat  up  nights  in  alarm.  Well,  the 
physical  and  moral  vigor  of  pioneers  is  apt 
to  be  radical.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
in  Nebraska.  The  border  always  feels  the 
need  of  ready  money,  and  the  fiat  fever  of 
the  Territorial  days  lasted  well  towards  the 
dose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this 
was  not  peculiar  to  Nebraska.  It  is  a  Na- 
tional failing.  The  most  depressing  chapter 
of  American  history,  from  the  colonial  days 
down  to  1896,  is  the  financial  chapter.  Men 
like  Hamilton  and  Gallatin  are  oases  in  a 
dreary  desert  of  blundering  despair.  The 
whole  United  States  is  now  on  the  way  to 
financial  self-control,  but  it  has  been  a  slow 
process.  Don't  blame  Nebraska  too  harshly. 
At  the  crest  of  Territorial  settlement  she  ran 
into  the  panic  of  '57.  Just  as  eastern  Ne- 
braska was  being  widely  settled  there  came 
the  panic  of  '73.  And  while  western  Ne- 
braska was  rapidly  filling  up  with  farms  and 
homes,  on  swept  the  panic  of  '93.  On  the 
whole,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  to  disturb 
Nebraska  all  the  way  along. 

Early  poverty,  mortgage,  drought,  flood, 
prairie  fires,  grasshoppers,  Indians,  a  quarter- 
century  of  falling  prices,  the  absentee  owner- 
ship of  railways  and  consequent  unjust  prac- 
tices and  rates — ^these  would  make  any  part 
of  the  United  States  radical,  and  Nebraska 
had  them  all.  She  has  always  been  seeking  a 
way  out  for  herself  and  for  the  country.  Some 
of  her  proposals  have  been  wise,  some  have 
been  unwise.  The  early  attempts  of  Nebraska 
and  near-by  States  to  regulate  separately  and 


crudely  the  inter-State  railways  were  ill  con- 
sidered and  drasdc,  but  they  pushed  the 
Nation  on  towards  Munn  versus  Illinois  and 
Federal  supervision.  The  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  without 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  power,  was 
in  1896  fantastic  and  absurd — ^it  was  agita- 
tion— but  it  led  speedily  to  much-needed 
reforms  in  the  whole  currency  and  credit 
system  of  the  country.  Such  an  experiment 
as  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  by  the 
State,  in  the  rather  loose  and  uncritical  form 
of  the  Nebraska  law,  may  develop  a  less 
cautious  and  easy-going  race  of  bankers  than 
the  State  now  ix>ssesses — ^this  remains  to  be 
tested — and  able  and  experienced  banking 
ability  naturally  regards  it  as  a  hardship  that 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  help  protect  the 
public  against  "  wildcat "  institutions  ;  but 
guarantee  of  bank  deposits  is  easy  to  under- 
stand in  Nebraska.  It  is  the  old  pioneer 
spirit  of  a  democracy  which  seeks  by  co-opera- 
tion to  relieve  individual  distress. 

And  there  is  another  side.  There  is  noth- 
ing clearer  in  the  development  of  Nebraska 
than  the  growth  of  political  moderation,  than 
the  lessening  of  mere  radicalism  as  the  exas- 
peration of  early  obstacles  has  been  slowly 
overcome  and  a  stable  prosperity  has  been 
established  in  the  commonwealth.  But  you 
forget  Populism,  says  my  reader,  and  the 
unregenerate  days  of  the  early  '90's  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Gentie  reader,  the  other 
day  I  looked  up  the  Populist  platform  of  that 
period,  and  it  startied  me.  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that  so  much  of  their  programme  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Nation  and  by  most 
of  the  States  of  the  country.  Like  the  Eng- 
lish Chartists,  they  were  after  some  things 
which  it  was  futility  to  seek,  but  they  were 
headed  right.  They  wished  to  see  the  whole 
system  of  politics  and  government  in  the 
United  States  dominated  by  the  common 
good  and  not  by  a  privileged  group  or  class. 
They  were  for  the  parcels  post  and  the  postal 
savings  bank.  They  were  against  the  boss, 
the  railway  rebate,  the  unjust  monopolist,  the 
high  financier.  They  insisted  upon  better 
conditions  for  the  farming  population  of  the 
country,  that  means  should  be  devised  so  that 
the  man  on  the  land  should  have  a  fairer  share 
of  the  products  of  his  toil,  that  his  opportuni- 
ties to  borrow  and  sell  and  buy  should  be  as 
good  as  those  of  any  other  man.  They 
scented  the  beginnings  of  bi-partisan  intrigue 
againr  t  the  public  welfare,  and  throughout  the 
West  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  in  the 
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one  campaign  of  1890  they  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  political  machines. 

In  Nebraska  it  was  a  revolution.  Great 
open-air  mass-meetings  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other  bade  farewell  to  ancient 
political  ties,  to  the  music  of  the  homely 
song  of  **Good-by,  Old  Party,  Good-by." 
The  wiser  of  the  demands  of  Populism  in 
Nebraska  have  slowly  been  met,  and  as  they 
have  been  met  the  State  has  grown  in  bal- 
ance and  in  self-control.  First  came  the 
Australian  secret  ballot,  and  the  voter  thence- 
forward could  register  his  choice  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  him  afraid.  Next  came  the 
climax  of  the  long  struggle  with  railway 
domination  of  the  politics  of  the  State,  the 
Legislature  cutting  the  tether  of  the  free  pass 
which  had  for  a  generation  held  "  leading 
citizens  "  in  leash  of  the  railway  machine,  and 
through  a  Government  commission  and  super- 
vision over  rates  popular  sovereignty  at  last 
sat  regnant  over  the  old  railway  regency.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  wrung  from  their 
unwilHng  representatives  a  law  yielding  into 
their  power  the  nomination  as  well  as  the 
election  of  candidates  to  public  office.  1907 
was  the  year  when  freedom  woke  and  the 
people  of  Nebraska  came  into  their  own. 
Their  Governor  and  leader  was  George  L. 
Sheldon.  He  is  a  farmer  somewhere  in 
Mississippi  now.  He  was  not  re-elected.  As 
Nebraska  looks  back,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
any  administration  did  more  for  the  people 
of  the  State  than  the  Sheldon  administration. 
But  the  citizenship  of  Nebraska  was  unwary 
and  allowed  Sheldon's  foes  to  get  him  in  the 
next  encounter.  Democracy  will  take  a  rifle 
on  its  shoulder  and  go  to  the  defense  of  the 
ideas  which  its  foremost  men  have  established 
in  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  democracy  is  very 
careless  about  backing  up  the  personal  for- 
tunes and  the  honor  of  its  choicest  leaders — 
that  is,  while  they  are  alive.  It  will  be  all 
right  on  the  monuments  I 

Of  recent  years  progress  has  been  slower 
in  Nebraska  than  in  Wisconsin  or  Kansas. 
In  1911  came  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
giving  the  electorate  opportunity,  apart  from 
the  Legislature,  to  adopt  and  reject  laws.  At 
the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  commission  form  of  government  in 
cities.  But  the  population  has  grown  more 
conservative  and  is  slowing  up.  Such  States 
as  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  were  more 
radical  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
Their  Constitutions  then  were  radical  and 
covered  in   detail   too   wide  a   field.      The 


American-bom  population  on  the  frontier  f dt 
that  way.  They  wished  to  see  every  right 
they  could  think  of  established  in  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  what  could  be  done  by  gov- 
ernment they  wished  to  see  done  quiddy. 
But  the  face  of  the  population  has  chansredL 
A  large  section  of  the  most  progressive  ele- 
ment among  the  American-bom  |Honeers  who 
went  out  in  the  homestead  period  has  moved 
on  to  the  Pacific  coast  Many  have  moved 
into  the  towns,  and  those  who  have  come  to 
till  the  farms  in  these  States  are  largely  of 
foreign  birth  and  parentage.  The  population 
of  Nebraska  at  present  is  probably  one-half 
of  foreign  birth  or  the  children  of  the  first 
generation. 

This  element  is  highly  conservative,  and 
has  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  later  Ger- 
man inmiigration  and  of  Bohemians  and 
Scandinavians.  The  influence  of  the  ncwr 
stock  can  be  plainly  traced  in  the  attitude  of 
the  State  towards  the  more  recent  reforms 
like  prohibition  and  woman  suffrage.  Let  us 
take  the  Germans,  for  example.  They  are 
sound  on  progress.  They  are  active  friends 
of  political  freedom  and  of  the  efficient  re- 
construction of  State  and  county  and  city 
govemment.  But  their  views  on  personal 
liberty  are  frequently  used  by  the  foes  of  all 
reform  as  a  red  herring  across  the  crail  to 
draw  these  good  citizens  off  the  scent  just  at 
the  right  time.  Here  is  a  situation  which 
makes  Nebraska  a  difficult  State  for  the 
advance  of  prohibition,  an  issue  which  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  native  American 
commonwealths  of  the  West  has  already  at* 
tained  significant  and  startling  proportions.  It 
was  this  rock  which  bowled  Mr.  Bryan  over 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party 
within  the  State  in  1910  when  he  faced  the 
Convention  with  the  county  option  proposal 
for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  instances  of  the  courage  and  moral 
perception  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  fore-read  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  mind  of  the  native 
Westem  democracy,  which  ought  to  be  set 
down  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  in  these 
days  when  the  country  seems  to  find  so  much 
to  write  on  the  debit  page.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Germans,  where  their  views  of  per- 
sonal liberty  are  not  involved,  is  shown  in  a 
very  interesting  way  upon  woman  sufiFrag^ 
The  more  advanced  Germans  are  for  it. 
Woman  suffrage  has  long  been  an  issue  in 
Nebraska  and  is  now  very  close  to  winning. 
Last  November,  in  a  tofd  vote  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  it  was  beaten  by  only  nine 
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thousand.  And  some  of  the  "  wet "  cities 
for  the  first  time  furnished  a  majority  for 
woman  suffrage.  That  was  the  work  of 
the  advanced  young  Germans.  Out  in  the 
farming  communities,  where  the  later  migra- 
tion of  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Scandina- 
vians have  their  homes,  there  was  a  strong 
voting  opposition. 

The  advance  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  is 
steadier  than  it  was,  but  eager  and  continu- 
ous. Owing  to  the  long-standing  feud  be- 
tween Br>'an  and  Hitchcock,  between  radical 
and  reactionary  Republicans,  it  is  pretty 
difficult  for  anything  but  mediocre  ability 
to  enter  into  elected  public  leadership  for 
State  officers,  and  the  material  center  of 
public  idealism — namely,  the  State  Capitol 
building — is  a  most  disreputable  shack.  But 
the  pulse  of  public  opinion  in  Nebraska 
seemed  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  firm  and 
strong.  As  to  political  parties,  the  Pro- 
gressive vote  .fell  to  ten  thousand  in  1914 — 
not  enough  to  affect  the  Governorship,  which 
is  now  Democratic,  but  sufficient  to  defeat 
four  Republican  candidates  for  State  office. 
The  old  railway  group  which  so  long  ruled 
Nebraska  was  intensely  Republican,  and, 
through  its  hold  upon  the  machinery  of  the 
party,  controlled  the  party.  But  the  Repub- 
lican voters  of  Nebraska  are  not  of  that 
kind.  The  rank  and  file  wish  political  and 
moral  advance.  The  leaders  have  usually 
been  agmnst  it.  The  Democratic  voters  are 
inclined  to  be  reactionary,  but  they  have 
developed  better  men  in  the  front  line. 

The  continuing  need  of  parties  and  party 
organization  in  America  is  plain,  but  it  is 
refreshing  to  observe  that  the  worship  of 
the  fetish  of  mere  partyism  is  broken  in 
Nebraska,  and  that  there  is  a  large  inde- 
pendent voting  element.  One  of  the  evi- 
dences of  this  is  a  Legislature  which,  while 
elected  in  accordance  with  party  affiliations, 
has  got  into  the  regular  habit  of  dividing 
in  a  perfectly  non-partisan  fashion  upon  most 
of  the  questions  which  come  before  it.  One 
of  the  vital  issues  in  the  State  is  the  public 
ownership  and  use  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Platte  and  kindred  rivers.  The  Demo- 
cratic Governor  points  out  that  the  control 
of  the  waters  of  Nebraska  benefits  not  that 
State  alone,  but  protects  the  planters  of  the 
South  from  the  freshets  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  the  whole  project  is  National,  and 
that  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Ameri- 
can engineers  at- Panama  might  find  a  sequel 
in  the  Mississippi  area.    I  think  I  have  heard 


that  statesmanlike  utterance  before — and  no- 
body listened ! 

Another  issue  in  Nebraska  is  a  new  Con- 
stitution. They  have  not  had  one  since  the 
**  grasshopper  "  days,  and  they  have  tinkered 
with  the  old  one  until  it  is  cumbersome.  Tin- 
kering constitutions,  especially  with  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  after  a  while  gets  to  be 
unhealthy  for  constitutions.  The  reformers 
all  want  a  new  constitution.  The  rapidly 
growing  water-power,  gas,  street-car,  and 
telephone  companies  are  inclined  to  be  against 
it.  There  is  a  reason.  There  is  no  reaction 
on  in  Nebraska,  and  cautious  people  there- 
fore think  it  an. inadvisable  time  to  hold  con- 
stitutional conventions.  The  exact  reverse 
is  true  in  Kansas.  Kansas  is  for  prohibition 
three  to  one,  and  at  the  same  time  just  now 
is  in  the  political  doldrums.  She  needs  a 
constitutional  convention  badly,  but  seems  to 
fear  that,  if  there  should  be  one,  her  own 
delegates  might  vote  prohibition  out  of  the 
constitution  I  When  the  bogey  man  is  around 
like  that,  there  is  some  reaction  on !  Nebraska 
needs  a  constitutional  convention  because  the 
people  are  about  ready  to  reorganize  their  State 
and  county  government.  It  is  caving  in  on 
them  because  of  its  complexity  and  unwork- 
ableness.  The  expenses  of  government  have 
nearly  tripled  in  the  last  decade.  In  the 
State  departments  alone  a  commission  reports 
that  there  is  probably  a  million  dollars  of 
needless  duplication  every  year  which  could 
easily  be  cut  out.  Government  in  Nebraska 
has  grown  by  a  series  of  separated  impulses 
until  there  are  now  eighty-two  bureaus  or 
commissions  or  divisions  to  administer  it. 
And  each  of  the  eighty-two  groups  goes  to 
the  Legislature  to  lobby,  and,  through  its 
friends,  to  secure  as  much  money  as  it  can 
spend.  The  desire  for  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  Nebraskan  farmer  is  partly  just  consti- 
tutional, and  partly  through  a  wish  for  real 
efficiency  in  government.  But  it  is  a  healthy 
sign.  '  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska  there  is  a  strong 
demand  to  put  a  time-clock  on  the  Govern- 
ment employees,  which  is  enough  to  make 
the  cold  shivers  run  down  the  back  of  all  the 
patronage  jobber)'  in  the  country.  Nebraska 
also,  like  most  other  States,  is  coming  to  see 
the  need  of  a  far  shorter  baltot,  if  popular 
choice,  of  officers  is  to  continue  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  shadow  instead  of  a  substance. 
Ballots  in  Nebraska  have  grown  to  be  ninety- 
two  inches  long,  with  eighty  choices  to  be 
marked  by  the  voter  from  groups  of  candi- 
dates, to  say  nothing  about  deciding  on  a  lot 
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of  initiative  and  referendum  proposals  which 
demand  expert  judgment.  Of  course  the 
voter  knows  none  too  much  about  the  legis- 
lative and  constitutional  proposals,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  about  many  of  the  candidates. 
Nebraska  is  after  the  substance  rather  than 
the  form  of  democracy,  and  is  sharpening 
the  scythe  to  cut  through  this  jungle. 

The  return  of  good  times,  the  development 
of  irrigation  and  dry  farming,  the  cream  sep- 
arator,  the  growing  of  the  great  new  crops  of 
alfalfa,  winter  wheat,  and  sugar  beets,  the 
multiplying  herds  of  horses,  catUe,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  the  interest  in  enlightenment,  the 
women's  clubs,  the  free  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  the  telephone,  the  automobile, 
the  stone  highway,  the  habit  of  work  ingrained 
in  the  pioneer  days,  the  independent  spirit 
which  seeks  to  be  free  even  before  it  is  pros- 
perous, but  which  then  seeks  to  be  prosperous 
in  order  to  continue  to  be  free — well,  Ne- 
braska will  make  trouble  for  our  reactionary 
friends  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Let  them 
be  sure  to  count  on  that  I 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  in  some  respects 
not  unlike.  The  pioneers*  prosperity  out  of 
tribulation,  the  splendid  human  stuff  of  the 
commonwealth,  its  moral  conviction,  these 
are  Kansas  perhaps  in  fuller  measure  than 
Nebraska.  But  Kansas  is  homogeneous  and 
native — much  more  so  than  Nebraska.  Kan- 
sas has  never  been  slowed  up  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  population  of  a  large  alien 
and  conservative  element,  as  Nebraska  has. 
Kansas  was  Populist  to  the  limit.  Kansas 
turned  to  prohibition  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  overwhelmingly  favors  that  policy 
to-day.  The  truth  about  prohibition  in  Kan- 
sas is  very  simple.  There  was  a  great  amount 
of  "  boot-legging "  in  the  cities  for  many 
years,  but  gradually  a  generation  grew  up 
which  never  saw  a  saloon  and  had  no  use  for 
one,  ^nd  the  customers  of  the  boot-leggers 
died  off  or  moved  away.  There  is  very  little 
boot-legging  in  Kansas  to-day ;  also  little 
pauperism  or  crime  or  feeble-mindedness  or 
illiteracy  or  insanity.  The  bams  are  filled 
with  plenty,  and  the  State  and  National 
banks  overflow  with  savings.  The  Kansas 
farmer  is  still  a  borrower  for  more  and  more 
improvements  on  the  land,  but  he  borrows 
now  at  home.  He  depends  upon  the  East- 
erner no  longer.  Kansas  is  a  good  State 
and  a  great  State.  This  is  not  fundamentally 
the  result  of  prohibition,  either.  It  is  due  to 
the  pioneer  human  stock.  And  it  is  also  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  that  particular  spe- 


cies of  hard  red  wheat  grain  which  the  Men- 
nonites  brought  with  them  to  Kansas  from 
the  Crimea.  This  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  more  nutriment  than  any  other  wheat 
known,  and  a  year  ago  Kansas  sent  $35,000 
to  the  Crimea  for  new  seed  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  That  flinty 
red  grain  grows  better  in  Kansas  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  Minneapolis 
miller  relies  upon  it  for  his  best  flour.  And, 
as  a  result  of  the  EXiropean  war,  the  demand 
for  it  now  in  the  whole  world  is,  of  course, 
the  most  eager  and  active  ever  known.  The 
day  has  gone  by  in  which  to  waste  any  pity 
on  the  people  of  Kansas  I 

Strangely  enough,  politically  just  now 
Kansas  shows  signs  of  mental  fatigue.  She 
does  not  want  to  do  anything,  but  wants  to 
be  let  alone.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange,  either. 
Kansas  has  been  through  a  thirty  years*  war, 
and  she  shows  it.  Last  winter's  Legislature 
spawned  a  few  measures  that  were  left  over 
from  a  period  of  great  progressive  vitality, 
including  a  good  rural  credits  measure,  a 
minimum  wage,  hours  of  labor  and  child 
labor  commissions,  a  widows'  pension  act,  and 
a  statute  permitting  National  convention  dele- 
gates to  be  elected  by  direct  primary.  That 
seems  like  a  good  deal.  But  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  atmosphere  of  ennui  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Topeka,  whicli  everybody 
recognized  as  a  pretty  good  reflection  of  the 
feeling  that  people  themselves  have  all  over 
Kansas.  There  was  no  leadership  in  the 
Legislature,  no  vitality,  no  fun  in  it,  as  there 
used  to  be  in  the  old  **  Senate  lodge  **  days 
when  Kansas  was  engaged  in  the  busy 
process  of  extracting  what  was  needed  from 
a  reluctant  machine.  Western  legislatures 
have  always  been  very  much  like  those  in  the 
East — funny  things.  They  grudgingly  deliver 
what  the  people  demand,  under  compulsion. 
And  this  is  representative  government — yes  ? 
When  a  legislature  in  the  West  goes  reac- 
tionary, it  takes  it  out  on  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  In  their  platforms  in  Kansas 
last  summer  all  parties  promised  this  meas- 
ure, giving  the  people  the  opportunity  directiy 
to  adopt  or  reject  laws  at  the  general  election, 
but  the  Legislature  refused  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary resolution  last  winter. 

On  the  29th  of  January  every  year  Kansas 
celebrates  with  a  big  feast  the  anniversary  of 
her  admission  into  the  Union.  This  year  the 
group  of  old-time  wheel-horses  of  the  Repub- 
lican machine  undertook  to  make  it  a  festal 
night  of  reaction.     The  occasion  did  not  sit 
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well  upon  the  Kansas  stomach ;  which  indi- 
cates that  the  fat^e  is  only  temporary,  and 
that  a  brief  rest  may  work  wonders.  The 
Progressive  party  has  done  some  good  in  the 
State.  It  has  helped  to  finish  the  job  of 
discre<lidng  the  old  stand-pat  leadership.  But 
it  also  did  some  harm,  of  which  the  retiring 
to  private  life  of  two  able  servants  of  the 
public  like  Bristow  and  Murdock  b  an 
example. 

The  new  Governor,  Capper,  is  not  aggres- 
sive— Kansas  wouldn't  stand  for  that  kind  of 
a  Governor  just  now,  anyway — but  he  repre- 
sents clearly  the  higher  type  of  progressive 
Republican,  and  he  can  be  counted  on  to 
thwart  with  his  veto  anything  that  would 
hann  the  people  of  Kansas.  As  in  Illinois, 
■0  in  Kansas,  the  fusion  of  the  prc^ressive 
Republicans  and  the  Progressive  party  men, 
who  last  year  siill  had  a  heavy  vote  in  the 
State,  is  the  normal  outcome  for  the  advance- 
ment of  political  progress  in  Kansas.  In  the 
union  of  these  strong,  decent  elements  b  the 
safety  of  the  State  in  that  particular  com- 
inonwealth.  Kansas  b  not  entirely  out  of 
the  woods.  It  b  not  yet  too  late  for  a  high 
official  of  a  big  railway  system  to  call  up 
legislators  on  the  'phone  in  Topeka  and  ask 
them  what  they  mean  by  thb  or  that  foolish- 
ness, and  explain  to  them  that  it  must  not  be 
repeated. 

The  rather  flabby  state  of  public  muscle  in 
Kansas  at  present  b  more  than  anything  ebe 
the  result  of  the  sudden  revival  of  a  blind 
part}-bm  at  the  last  election  in  the  State.  Of 
course  it  was  in  the  air  of  the  country,  and 
Kansas  happened  to  catch  it  in  a  rather  viru- 
lent form.  I  am  not  speaking  of  an  honor- 
able devotion  to  party  government,  but  of 
that  pure  worship  of  the  totem-pole  which 
carries  men  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  and 
absurd  bcUefs.     The  Kansas  campaign  last 


fall  was  waged  on  the  supersdiion  that  "  beat- 
ing the  Democrats  "  and  creeping  back  under 
the  skirts  of  privilege  and  power  b  the  chief 
end  of  man,  and  there  was  not  a  thought  as 
big  as  a  three-cent  piece  that  could  get  a 
hearing.  Thb  condition  of  mental  bondage 
b  not  only  destructive  of  political  ideaKsm, 
but  of  a  genuine  system  of  party  govern- 
ment. Political  cleavage  in  a  republic  is 
moral  and  intellectual  or  it  b  nothing  and 
useless. 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  have  long  been  the 
target  of  the  ridicule  and  misgiving  of  the 
conservative  and  moneyed  Easterner.  I 
wonder  at  it.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  have  helped  New  York  bankers  and 
the  country  out  of  financial  perplexities  more 
than  once.  Inl877,when JohnShcrmanwas 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  de- 
cided that  the  way  to  resume  specie  payments 
was  to  resume.  But  resumption  was  actu- 
ally accomplished  through  the  export  of  the 
products  of  the  farmers  of  the  great  Middle 
West,  who,  if  they  did  not  draw  gold  into  the 
country,  at  least  made  it  unnecessary  to  send 
gold  out  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  we  owed  Europe  three  hundred  millions. 
And  the  possible  demand  for  it  gave  Wall 
Street  great  concern.  But  the  increa^g 
exports  of  the  toil  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  paid  thb  vast  sum  olT  rapidly, 
so  that  wc  were  soon  over  our  alarm.  And, 
furthermore  and  finally,  if  there  b  any  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States  who  can  be  counted 
upon  to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  go  to  the  front 
in  defense  of  genuine  property  r^;ht,  it  b  the 
Nebraskan  and  Kansas  farmer.  He  has  a 
property  stake  in  the  richest  sdl  in  the  world. 
He  b  the  greatest  natural  conservative  force 
in  the  American  democracy.  And  the  poli- 
ticians of  Wall  Street — if  there  be  any  such — 
would  be  wise  to  understand  it 
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WiU  to  Live  (The).  By  Henry  Bordeaux. 
Translated  by  Pitts  Duffield.  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York.    75c. 

Travelers  in  France,  and  especially  those  in 
Savoy,  are  presumably  familiar  with,  the  fine 
old  town  of  Chamb^ry  and  its  superb  moun- 
tain neighborhood.  Such  persons  should  have 
special  interest  in  taking  up  "  Les  Roque- 
villard,"  a  novel  which  now  appears  in  English 
translation  in  exactly  the  size  and  yellow  paper 
cover  familiar  to  those  who  have  bought  books 
in  France.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  fair  example 
of  M.  Henry  Bordeaux's  matter  and  manner. 
Like  his  other  books,  there  is  here  an  emphasis 
on  the  French  tenacious  hold  on  property,  on 
daily  toil,  on  family  loyalty— indeed,  the  wa'tch- 
word  of  the  present  volume  is  family.  As  M. 
Bordeaux  says  in  his  Introduction :  "  The  soil, 
and  the  dead  who  sow  the  seed  of  our  sensibili- 
ties, are  carried  with  us  in  our  hearts  if  we  have 
extracted  the  essential  quality  of  tradition,  that 
is  to  say,  a  sense  of  honor,  and  that  ^ill  to  live 
which  the  sentiment  of  duration  incarnate  in  the 
family  communicates  to  us."  "The  Will  to 
Live,"  to  quote  the  English  title,  is  hardly  a 
great  novel  either  in  plot  or  in  character  draw- 
ing. As  regards  style  more  is  to  be  said  for  it. 
But  the  book  has  another  mission  ;  it  is  one  of 
those  volumes  which  show  to  the  world  that 
there  is  something  else  in  France  besides  Paris. 
The  life  lived  in  the  provinces  is,  if  not  more 
interesting,  more  characteristic  of  the  real 
French. 

Commercial  Work  and  Training  for  Girls.  By 
Jeannette  Eaton  and  Bertha  M.  Stevens.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.30. 

While  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  well- 
arranged  and  clear-cut  statement  of  the  question 
of  commercial  work  and  training  for  girls  are 
in  line  with  plain  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence, it  is  doubtless  necessary  to  lead  up  to 
them  by  the  thorough  working  out  of  detailed 
investigation,  or  such  investigation  would  not 
be  undertaken  in  every  branch  of  modem  re- 
form. One  would  think  that  it  would  be  patent 
to  every  one,  and  most  of  all  to  the  ofttimes 
disgusted  employer,  that  a  girl  to  be  even  rea- 
sonably efficient  in  a  business  office  should 
have  had  both  high  school  and  business  train- 
ing. But,  as  the  case  stands,  employers  seem  to 
prefer  a  cheap  girl  at  five  dollars  a  week,  rather 
than  one  who  is  competent  and  commands 
higher  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  hurry 
into  so-called  "business  colleges"  from  the 
public  school  grades,  enticed  by  the  promise  of 
short  courses  in  stenography  and  high  wages. 
To  combat  these  two  evils,  this  book  has  been 
compiled  from  carefully  collected  facts.  Busi- 
nesslike as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  pure  human  nature, 
and  must  go  far  to  accomplish  its  aim.  The 
recommendations  for  improvement  of  present 
too 


conditions  ;  the  absolute  assertion  that "  there  is 
no  over-supply  of  well-trained,  efficient  work- 
ers ;"  the  advice  to  employers  as  to  careful 
assignment  of  work  and  the  usefulness  of  some 
variety  in  it;  and,  among  other  descriptions  of 
labor-saving  devices,  that  of  the  telautograph- 
each  and  all  are  points  of  importance  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  book. 

Century's  Change  in  Religion  (A).  By  Georee 
Harris.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $i2x 

This  is  a  very  excellent,  brief,  compact,  and 
readable  history  of  the  changes  in  religious 
faith  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  It  is  written  by  one  who  is  not 
only  thoroughly  familiar  with  those  changes, 
but  also  has  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
promoting  them.  We  commend  it  heartily  both 
to  clergymen  and  laymen  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  movement  of  religious 
thought  in  our  time  without  undertaking  a  pro- 
longed and  detailed  study  of  various  authori- 
ties. The  book  is,  however,  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  a  portraiture  of  changes  in  religious 
thought.  It  tells  nothing  respecting  the  social 
and  practical  religious  activities  which  have 
been  so  distinctive  a  characteristic  of  the  last 
half-century,  as  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  King's 
Daughters,  and  the  Home  and  Foreign  mis- 
sionary activities  of  the  Church. 

Argentina.  By  George  J.  Mills.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Argentine  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (The). 
(The  Modern  World  Series.)  By  Albert  B.  Martincx 
and  Maurice  Lewandowski.  Translated  by  Bernard 
MiaU.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    ll.Sa 

Of  all  the  South  American  countries  the  Ar- 
gentine has  made  the  most  wonderful  economic 
progress.  Without  doubt  the  progress  of  the 
next  two  decades  in  the  Argentine  will  also  be 
phenomenal.  Thus,  while  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries  interest  us  also  on  the  side  of 
archaeology  and  history,  Argentina  interests  us 
chiefly  on  the  economic  side. 

Mr.  Miall's  volume  tells  us  about  this.  Of  all 
the  South  American  republics  Argentina  occu- 
pies the  foremost  economic  position.  A  num- 
ber of  books  have  already  appeared  descriptive 
of  the  country,  but  in  no  one  of  them  is  the  infor- 
mation put  forth  more  clearly  or  comprehen- 
sively than  in  the  present  volume.  It  should 
have  and  doubtless  will  have  wide  reading. 

Another  book  on  the  Argentine  represents 
the  collaboration  of  experts.  It  is  a  translation 
from  the  French.  Published  some  years  ago,  it 
has  now  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  revision 
must  have  been  an  active  work  in  itself,  for,  as 
has  been  said,  few  countries  have  in  so  short  a 
time  realized  so  rapid  a  progress  as  has  Argen- 
tina.   The  book  is  valuable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
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ence  concerning  economic  conditions.  As  to 
politics,  there  is  an  apparent  avoidance  of  that 
subject,  though  we  are  told  a  great  deal  about 
the  connection  of  the  Government. with  finance 
and  about  finance  in  general. 

Ifodera  Roasim  (The  Modern  World  Series). 
By  Gregor  Alexinskv.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall. 
Charles  Scriboer's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Russia  and  the  World.  By  Stephen  Graham. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  YorL    $2. 

Two  volumes  on  Russia  have  just  appeared 
and  are  of  great  interest  The  first  is  by  a  Rus- 
sian ;  the  second  by  a  Scotchman  who  has 
lived  long  in  Russia. 

Perhaps  no  book  brings  out  more  vividly  the 
violently  contrasted  elements  to  be  found  in 
Russia  than  does  the  Alexinsky  volume.  It 
describes  that  country  as  combining  an  arro- 
gant, over-fed  aristocracy  with  millions  of  human 
beings  sheltered  under  roofs  of  straw  and  nour- 
ished by  bark  bread ;  as  a  place  where  sincere 
aspirations  towards  liberty  contend  against  the 
worst  possible  methods  of  repression ;  where  a 
proletariat  trained  in  the  ideas  of  a  theoretic 
Socialism  is  side  by  side  with  great  Russian 
overlords  who  do  not  recognize  the  most  ele- 
mentary demands  of  justice ;  finally,  where  pro- 
foundly great  writers  and  artists  live  alongside 
a  hundred  million  illiterate  people. 

Mr.  Graham's  book,  while  perhaps  lacking 
some  of  the  spontaneity  of  his  previous  volumes 
on  Russia,  is  of  value  in  further  acquainting  us 
with  the  Russia  of  to-day.  Whether  this  author 
describes  the  feelings  of  the  Cossacks  at  the 
news  of  the  war;  whether  he  tells  us  about 
individuals,  as  for  instance  about  the  Czar; 
whether  he  tells  us  about  policies,  such  as  the 
prohibition  of  vodka,  for  example  ;  or  whether 
he  discusses  racial  and  national  characteristics 
as  be  does  in  speaking  of  the  Poles  and  Jews, 
Mr.  Graham  is  always  interesting,  even  if  at 
times  we  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him. 

lAfe  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill.  By  William  B. 
Parker.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,    il.75. 

It  is  many  years  since  a  sm.ill  group  of 
readers  discovered  in  Edward  Rowland  SilKs 
"  Hermitage  *'  the  promise  of  real  poetry.  Born 
in  a  colonial  Connecticut  town,  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  au  experimenter  in  various  fields 
of  work,  a  teacher  of  English  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  especially  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  last  brief  years  of  his  life, 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  illness,  Sill  was 
a  type  of  the  American  student  and  scholar 
who  never  finds  the  right  environment,  but 
who  never  forsakes  his  ideals.  In  tempera- 
ment and  spiritual  experience  this  biography 
often  recalls  Arthur  Hugh  Qough,  who  was 
always  pressing  forward  to  the  goal,  but 
never  quite  touched  it ;  whose  achievement 
lay,  pot  in  the  rounding  out  of  his  career, 
but  in  its  loyalty  and  idealism.  Sill  wrote  a 
few  poems  which,  like  "The  FooPs  Prayer" 
and  "Opportunity,"   have   been  very   widely 


read,  and  many  other  poems  which  have  found 
a  place  in  the  unpublished  anthologies  of  men 
and  women  who  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  great  poet ;  but  he  was 
always  avery  true  poet.  His  life,  written  sym- 
pathetically, is  a  record  of  almost  uninterrupted 
struggle.  There  were  many  satisfactions  by  the 
way :  warm  friendships,  the  joy  of  seeking  the 
highest  things ;  but  there  was  always  the  sense 
of  promise  not  quite  fulfilled,  of  aims  not  wholly 
achieved. 

In  a  litde  group  of  poems  Sill  recalls  the 
quality  which  the  French  associated  with  the 
"  little  masters ;"  quiet  perfection  of  form,  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  and  a  poetic  quality  of  thought ; 
visions  which  lack  bigness,  but  have  suggestions 
of  greatness  about  them. 

Cruise  of  the  Cormorant  (The).  By  A.  Hyatt 
VerriU.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    11.35. 

A  boy*s  book— yes,  and  a  man's,  too.  Most 
men  think  they  know  something  about  the 
line  of  islands  from  Porto  Rico  by  way 
of  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Guadalupe,  and 
Martinique  to  Barbados  and  Tabago,  but  in 
Mr.  Verriirs  book  they  will  doubtless  find  some 
information  new  to  them.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  value  of  this  book  to  any 
boy.  It  is  of  double  value,  for  it  combines  the 
charm  of  a  sea  story — and  every  boy  loves  a 
sea  story — with  some  picturesque  facts  concern- 
ing the  dozen  or  more  fascinating  tropical 
countries  in  the  itinerary. 

How  Belgium  Saved  Europe.  By  Dr.  Charles 
Sarolea.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.   $1. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  tragic 

drama  enacted  on  the  stage  of  Belgium.  It  does 

not  contain   much  which   the   readers  of  The 

Outlook. do  not  already  know;  but  it  contains 

the  facts  brought  together  and  put  in  their  right 

relations  and  in  their  historical  perspective,  and 

will  intensify  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all 

impartial  readers  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of 

other  aspects  of  the  war,  there  can  be  but  one 

judgment,  and  that  of  condemnation,  for  the 

course  of  Germany  toward  a  neighbor  whose 

only  offense  was  the  brave  defense  which  she 

put  up  when  she  was  attacked  without  even  the 

semblance  of  an  excuse. 

Napoleon  I :  A  Biography.  By  August  Four- 
nier.  Translated  by  Annie  Elizabeth  Adams.  (.New 
Popular  Edition.)  In  2  volumes.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $3.50. 

Of  this  work  we  said  in  1911:  "It  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  the  student  of 
history  as  an  excellent  and,  on  the  whole,  im- 
partial account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
enigmatical  characters  in  history."  The  pub- 
lishers have  in  this  edition,  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  circle  by  reducing  its  price  from  eight 
dollars  to  three  and  a  half.  It  may  be  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  town  and  village 
libraries. 
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The  steamer  Belgia  recently  sailed  from  Balti- 
more with  one  of  the  largest  cargoes  ever  sent 
from  that  port— a  total  of  nearly  12,000  tons.  Of 
this,  4,500  tons  consisted  of  com  destined  for 
Marseilles,  and  nearly  6,000  of  iron  piping  for  a 
gigantic  oil  plant  on  the  Persian  Gulf  which  is  to. 
supply  fuel  to  the  British  navy.  Additional  in- 
terest is  imparted  to  this  trip  from  the  fact  that 
on  its  last  previous  voyage  from  Baltimore  the 
Belgia  was  flying  the  German  flag.  She  became 
a  prize,  and  as  such  is  now  under  British  registry. 

As  showing  the  popularity  of  motion  pictures 
among  children  in  the  smaller  cities,  Mr.  P.  F. 
Jerome,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures, 
states  in  "  Rural  Manhood  "  that  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  among  2,035  children,  1,465  reported 
that  they  had  visited  the  ^  movies ''  once  or 
more  a  week.  Perhaps  the  pictures  are  too 
popular  with  some  of  these  children;  for  "a 
very  large  number  stated  that  they  attended 
shows  from  three  to  six  times  a  week.** 

Five  tunnels  through  the  Pyrenees  are  to 
make  communication  easier  between  France 
and  Spain.  The  work  on  these  tunnels  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  spite  of  the  war,  Spanish 
workmen  having  taken  the  place  of  the  French- 
men who  have  joined  the  army.  The  trains  will 
be  operated  by  electricity,  and  June,  1916,  may 
see  them  running. 

Russia  is  to  have  a  ship-load  of  American 
shoes  for  her  soldiers.  The  consignment  con- 
sists of  2,500,000  pairs  of  shoes,  and  is  probably 
the  largest  shipment  of  footwear  ever  made. 

Dramatic  critics  who  aid  to  better  things  on 
the  part  of  actors  and  playwrights  are  regarded 
as  friends  by  the  profession,  says  an  actor  in  the 
"Dramatic  Mirror;"  but  the  critic  who  sees 
parts  of  two  or  three  plays  on  the  same  night 
and  then  ridicules  the  performances  is  doing  a 
foolish  and  unjust  thing.  The  actor  tells  of  a 
critic  who  did  this,  and  who,  on  witnessing  an 
entire  performance  of  one  of  the  plays  in  ques- 
tion, "admitted  that  his  criticism  was  unjust, 
but  the  rules  of  his  paper  forbade  retraction." 

In  an  article  on  "  Campaigning  under  Botha  " 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  Mr.  Cyril  Camp- 
bcU  tells  of  the  terrifying  experience  of  being 
under  Are  from  a  German  aeroplane  in  South- 
west Africa.  "  For  a  second  or  so,"  he  says, 
"we  all  stared  as  if  fascinated  by  this  grim, 
ominous  thing ;  then  realization  came  to  us,  and 
I  saw  men  who  had  never  blenched  at  shrapnel 
or  the  murderous  hail  of  machine  guns  turn 
pale  and  lick  dry  lips  with  an  even  drier  tongue. 
...  I  saw  a  tiny  object  fall  from  its  under  side, 
and  to  my  horror  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was 
idling  straight  on  me — though  I  learned  after- 
ward from  men  a  hundred  yards  away  that  they 
had  precisely  the  same  idea  themselves.  .  .  . 
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One  man  was  killed  and  three  wounded;  and 
then  rage  somehow  mastered  our  terror." 

A  writer  in  "  Yachting  "says  that  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  a  South  Pacific 
cruise  a  delightful  possibility  for  the  yachtsman 
who  has  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  cruising  In 
the  West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
that  "  the  South  Pacific  cruise  need  not  be  a 
pleasure  reserved  exclusively  for  the  opulent 
owner  of  a  steam  yacht,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly 
practicable  undertaking  for  the  owners  of  small 
sailing  craft."  In  such  a  cruise,  he  says,  the 
beautiful  Marquesas  Islands  especially  "  ap- 
proach a  realization  of  a  coming  to  the  mythical 
Islands  of  the  Blest" 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  a  serai- 
technical  magazine  like  "Yachting,"  quoted 
above,  is  the  unknowir  world  of  nomenclature 
to  which  it  introduces  the  non-nautical  reader. 
The  fascination  which  attracts  one  who  begins 
to  learn  a  new  language  is  in  these  headlines 
that  savor  of  sea-salt:  "Gamming  with  the 
Editor,"  "  Fitting  the  Garboard,"  "  Footing  vs. 
Pointing,"  "  Emergency  Gaskets,"  "  Painting 
the  Bilge,"  "  Excessive  Roach  in  Sails." 

"  Don't  talk  war;  talk  claim  prevention,"  was 
the  appeal  of  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway  to  its  employees  in  a  campaign  to  lessen 
damage  claims  for  careless  handling  of  freight 
The  rough  handling  of  cars  caused  the  largest 
number  of  these  claims,  seventy  per  cent  of 
which  were  for  amounts  of  less  than  ^10.  The 
freight  handlers  and  trainmen  responded  so 
loyally  to  the  road's  appeal  that  in  five  months 
they  saved  |146,000. 

Professor  Glen  L.  Swiggett,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Committee  of  the  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
Board  of  Commerce,  in  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Nation's  Business,"  the  official 
publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  which  business  men  who  expect  to 
enter  foreign  trade  may  receive  necessary 
instruction.  This  school  might  take  the  form 
of  a  graduate  school  of  commerce  in  New  York 
or  Washington  to  work  in  co-operation  with  a 
Federal  School  of  Commerce. 

Webster's  last  words, "  I  still  live,"  and  Mark 
Twain's  yet  more  famous  assertion  that  ac- 
counts of  his  death  were  grossly  exaggerated, 
were  no  doubt  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Neve,  Archdeacon  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  on  reading 
the  caption  of  a  picture  in  The  Outlook  of  April 
28  in  which  he  was  described  as  "the  late 
Bishop  Neve."  We  are  glad  to  state  that  Mr. 
Neve  is  very- much  alive,  and  that  he  hopes  to 
devote  many  more  years  to  his  work  of  helping 
the  members  of  "  the  church  of  the  lean  land." 
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THE   LUSITANIA    MASSACRE 

I— WHAT  SHOULD  AMERICA  DO? 

THE  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  not  an  act  of  war,  it  was  a  crime — the  crime  of 
murder.  **  War  is  a  public  armed  contest  between  nations,  under  the  sanction  of 
international  law,  to  establish  justice  between  them."  In  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania there  was  no  armed  contest,  and  the  fundamental  moralities  of  international  law 
were  violated.  War  is  cruel ;  but  it  is  not  lawless.  It  is  killing ;  but  it  is  not  murder. 
No  such  wholesale  massacre  of  unarmed  and  defenseless  victims  has  been  perpetrated 
in  modem  warfare  since  Bonaparte's  massacre  of  defenseless  prisoners  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  Jaffa. 

Has  America  any  duty  to  disown  this  crime  against  itself,  against  the  civilized  world, 
i^gakist  humanity  ? 

Wc  have  seen  American  men  murdered  and  American  women  violated  in  Mexico,  and 
done  nothing.  We  have  seen  the  neutrality  of  weak  nations  violated,  private  property 
destroyed,  defenseless  cities  bombarded,  churches  and  hospitals,  which  civilized  warfare  has 
always  regarded  as  sacred,  demolished,  and  have  said  nothing.  We  have  seen  one  Ameri- 
can sMp  on  the  high  seas  bombarded  from  the  air,  and  another  torpedoed  from  the  sea,  and 
have  declared  that  if  another  American  life  is  lost  we  shall  call  the  assailant  to  *'  a  strict 
accountability."  Now  over  a  hundred  American  lives  are  lost.  What  shall  we  do?  What 
ought  we  to  do  ? 

Does  America  owe  any  duty  of  protection  to  its  citizens  in  foreign  lands  and  on  the  high 
seas  ?  Patient  waiting  has  done  nothing.  Protesting  words  have  done  nothing.  In  the 
presence  of  wholesale  assassination  The  Outlook  is  not  neutral.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  National  action.     In  such  a  crisis  courage  is  a  duty  and  timidity  a  crime. 

Wc  need  not  wait  for  official  investigation.  The  murder  is  exultantly  avowed.  We  need 
not  wait  for  judicial  investigation  of  the  defenses  offered.  The  War  Zone  ?  No  nation 
has  a  right  to  put  an  invisible  fence  around  a  section  of  the  open  sea  and  warn  all  neutral 
nations  off  as  trespassers,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Warning  given  ?  When  did  warning 
of  an  intent  to  commit  murder  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  murder  perpetrated  ?  The  Lusi- 
tania was  armed  ?  She  was  not  armed  ;  but  she  had  a  right  to  be.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  right  of  peaceable  citizens  to  bear  arms ;  international  law  rec- 
ognizes to  a  similar  reasonable  degree  the  right  of  peaceable  vessels  to  bear  arms.  She  was  carry- 
ing contraband  ?  Then  she  might  be  sunk  ;  but  not  until  the  safety  of  her  crew  and  passengers 
was  assured.  Great  Britain  is  starving  Germany,  therefore  Germany  has  a  right  to  murder 
American  citizens  ?  A  strange  logic  I  But  Great  Britain  is  not  starving  Germany.  The  laws 
of  war  forbid  the  murder  of  the  unarmed,  but  they  also  declare  in  explicit  terms  that  **  it  is  lawful 
to  starve  a  hostile  belligerent,  armed  or  unarmed,  so  that  it  leads  to  the  speedier  subjection 
of  the  enemy."  The  invention  of  air-ships  and  submarines  has  changed  international  law  ? 
John  Bassett  Moore  is  our  authority  for  saying  that  it  has  not  changed  international  law. 
Certainly  it  has  not  changed  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  use  of  a  novel  instrument  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  crime.  Murder  is  still  murder ;  and  killing  unarmed  non- 
combatants  in  cold  blood  the  conscience  of  all  civilized  nations  still  condemns  as  murder. 

The  time  for  words  has  passed  ;  the  time  for  National  action  has  come.  What  action  ? 
Any  action  which  vigorously  and  effectively  disowns  all  fellowship  with  a  nation  which 
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commits  wholesale  piracy  on  the  high  seas.     The  action  which  we  hope  will  have  been  taken 
by  the  United  States  Government  before  this  number  reaches  our  readers  is  this : 

We  would  have  our  Government  at  once  call  upon  Germany  to  disown  and  repudiate  her 
present  practice  of  sinking  merchant  vessels  without  warning  and  without  r^^d  for 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  and  notify  Germany  that  so  long  as  she  continues  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  humanity  the  United  States 
will  have  no  intercourse  with  her.  We  would  have  our  Government'  give  the  German  Am- 
bassador his  passport  and  call  home  from  Germany  the  American  Ambassador.  We  would 
publicly  request  by  cable  all  the  neutral  Powers  of  the  world  to  unite  with  us  in  this  action ; 
if  they  decline,  we  would  still  take  the  action  alone. 
This  does  not  mean  war  against  Germany. 

But  if,  as  a  result,  Germany  declared  war  against  us,  we  would  have  America  meet 
the  peril  with  the  same  spirit  of  courage  with  which  our  fathers  met  a  greater  peril  in  1776 
and  in  1812.  To  this  action  there  are  objections.  There  are  objections  to  any  action. 
But  there  are  still  greater  objections  to  inaction,  for  inaction  m'eans  America's  acquiescence 
in  Germany's  continuing  policy  of  international  crime. 

We  do  not  know  the  individual  who  is  responsible  for  this  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  Not  the 
German  people.  It  is  not  their  act.  Germany  is  not  a  republic.  Her  Government  is  not  respon- 
sible to  her  people.  They  have  not  directed  its  policy.  They  could  not  change  it  if  they  would ; 
they  cannot  even  g^ve  free  expression  to  their  opinions  respecting  it.  Speech  and  press  are 
free  in  America ;  they  are  free  in  England  ;  they  are  not  free  in  Germany.  And  where 
opinions  cannot  be  freely  expressed  public  opinion  does  not  exist.  It  is  created  by  expres- 
sion. This  piracy  should  stir  no  hate  against  the  German  people — only  compassion  and  a 
new  hope  that  they  may  become  free. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  even  the  director  of  these  acts  of  barbaric  brutality — whoever  he 
may  be.  He  will  be  self-judged.  The  time  will  come  when  will  pass  away  the  burning 
fever  of  war  which  now  blinds  the  eyes  and  hardens  the  heart,  and  the  ghosts  of  his  nciur- 
dered  victims,  innocent  of  wrong,  will  surround  with  their  accusing  voices  this  now  exultant 
assassin.  We  do  not  judge  him.  We  leave  this  modem  Richard  III  to  his  owq  self- 
judgment. 

"  I  hate  myself 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself! 

I  am  a  villain:  vet  I  lie,  I  am  not 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well:  fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

And  every  tale  condemns  jne  for  a  villain. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high*st  degree; 

Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree ; 

All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree. 

Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  *  Guilty !  guilty !'  ^ 

« 

THE   PRESIDENTS   NOTE 

The  Outlook  Office, 

Friday  Morning,  May  14. 

The  foregoing  editorial  went  to  press  yesterday  morning.  We  stop  the  press  to  say  that 
the  President's  message  to  the  Imperial  German  Government  is  published  this  morning. 
The  country  has  looked  forward  to  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  eagerness,  anxiety,  and  confi- 
dence.    Every  patriotic  American  will  greet  it  with  hearty  approval  and  satisfaction. 

In  accordance  with  diplomatic  conventions  it  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  mani- 
festiy  it  is  written  by  the  hand  of  the  President  himself.  For  style,  spirit,  courtesy,  vigor, 
and  the  principles  it  expresses,  it  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  state  papers  of  our 
Government. 

The  President  narrates  the  series  of  violations  of  American  rights  which  culminated  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  ;  assumes  that  *'  these  acts,  so  absolutely  contrary  to  the  rules,  the 
practices,  and  the  spirit  of  modern  warfare,"  are  not  approved  by  the  Imperial  German 
Government ;  asserts  that  Americans  have  the  right  to  travel  on  merchant  ships  even  ^^hen 
these  ships  are  owned  by  belligerents ;  states  as  undebatable  the  fact  that  submarine  warfare 
against  merchant  ships  violates  ''  many  sacred  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  ;"  informs 
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the  Imperial  German  Government  that  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  printed  a 
warning  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  newspaper  advertisement,  which  was  not 
only  an  act  of  diplomatic  discourtesy,  but  which  cannot  possibly  "  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
or  palliation "  for  the  death-dealing  destruction  of  the  Lusitania ;  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  commanders  of  the  submarines  who  have  torpedoed  non-combatants  acted  **  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  orders '*  of  the  Imperial  German  Government;  expresses  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  will  make  reparation,  in  so 
far  as  reparation  for  injuries  which  cannot  be  measured  may  be  made,  and  will  immediately 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  injuries  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  following  striking 
passage  states  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  support  its  demands 
for  justice  by  acting,  if  action  is  necessary  : 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
look  to  the  Imperial  German  Government  for  just, 
prompt,  and  enlightened  action  in  this  vital  matter 
with  the  ^eater  confidence,  because  the  United 
States  and  Germany  are  bound  together  not  only  by 
special  ties  of  friendship,  but  also  by  the  explicit 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Expressions  of  regret  and  offers  of  reparation  in 
case  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  ships  sunk  by  mis- 
take, while  they  may  satisfy  international  obligations, 
if  no  loss  of  life  results,  cannot  justify  or  excuse  a 
practice  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  which  is 
to  subject  neutral  nations  and  neutral  persons  to  new 
and  immeasurable  risks. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  will  not  expect 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  omit  any 
word  or  any  act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its 
sacred  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safeguarding  their  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment. 

The  President's  ultimatum  is  the  first  step  in  the  procedure  which  we  advocate  in  the 
ecfitorial  preceding  this  statement.     He  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  made  the  issue  plain. 

Every  loyal  American  should  support  the  President  in  his  hope  that  Germany  will 
accede  to  his  just  demands. 

But  if,  unhappily,  Germany  decides  against  us,  every  loyal  American,  whatever  his  ancestry 
or  his  place  of  birth,  should  be  preparing  now  to  omit  no  act  necessarj'  to  the  performance 
of  his  sacred  duty  of  aiding  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  citizens,  to 
maintain  justice,  and  to  preserve  the  foundations  of  its  institutions. 


II— THE    STORY    OF    THE    GRIME 


ON  Monday  of  last  week  a  British  cor- 
oner's jury,  in  their  finding  on  deaths 
caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  Cunard 
steamship  Lusitania,  declared :  '  *  The  j  ury  finds 
this  appalling  crime  was  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law  and  the  conventions  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  we  therefore  charge  the  officers 
of  the  submarine  and  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  Government  of  Germany,  under 
whose  orders  they  acted,  with  the  crime  of 
willful  and  wholesale  murder." 

\Miat  was  this  crime,  thus  characterized  ? 
On  the  first  day  of  May  the  Lusitania  left 


New  York  City  bound  for  Queenstown  and 
Liverpool.  Built  eight  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
seven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  she  was 
one  of  the  Cunard  Line's  famous  trio  of 
the  largest,  finest,  and  fastest  British 
ships  afloat — the  Lusitania,  Mauretania,  and 
Aquitania.  Aboard  her  were  over  two 
thousand  men,  women,  ahd  children.  The 
day  before  she  sailed  the  German  Embassy 
issued  a  printed  warning  to  Americans  to  the 
effect  that  if  they  sailed  the  high  seas  on 
British  passenger  ships  they  did  so  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.     It  is  said  that  individu?* 
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received  also  personal  warnings  in  the  form 
of  telegrams,  but  there  is  doubt  about  this. 
Generally,  the  German  warnings  were  re- 
garded as  **  bluff,"  and  great  faith  was  put 
by  the  passengers  in  the  Lusitania's  speed, 
the  belief-  that  British  warships  would  pro- 
tect her,  and  in  the  feeling  that  no  nation  or 
ruler  would  be  so  dastardly  as  to  destroy 
human  life  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants 
by  wholesale  for  remote  military  advantage 
and  contrary  to  fixed  principles  of  interna- 
tional practice.  An  unusual  number  of 
women,  and  especially  children,  were  on 
board,  many  of  them  going  to  rejoin  their 
husbands  and  fathers  in  England.  The 
Lusitania  was  not  armed,  and  never  has 
been,  but  she  did  carry  in  her  cargo  muni- 
tions of  war  and  other  contraband. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  Captain  Turner,  of  the 
Lusitania,  was  on  the  bridge  at  two  o'clock  ; 
many  of  the  passengers  were  at  their  lunch- 
eon ;  the  ship  was  running  rather  slowly — in 
order,  as  the  captain  says,  that  it  might  not 
reach  port  at  a  wrong  stage  of  the  tide.  The 
Admiralty  had  by  wireless  informed  Captain 
Turner  of  the  presence  of  submarines  in  the 
Irish  Channel,  but  had  furnished  no  destroyers 
or  other  war-ships  to  guard  the  passage — in 
the  House  of  Commons  Winston  Churchill 
has  said  that  it  was  impossible  so  to  guard 
all  passenger  ships,  and  it  has  even  been 
doubted  whether  the  presence  of  convoys 
would  be  a  protection  or  a  detriment  Mr. 
Simon  Lake,  the  American  submarine  in- 
ventor, has  declared  that  their  smoke  would 
attract  submarines  and  that  there  really  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  submarine  defense.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Admiralty's  directions,  the 
ship  was  keeping  a  middle  course  in  the 
channel.  The  position  of  the  vessel  on  its 
way  to  Queenstown  was  off  Old  Head,  Kin- 
sale,  ten  miles  or  more  from  the  Irish  coast. 
Suddenly  Captain  Turner  and  several  others, 
officers  and  passengers,  saw,  half  a  mile  or  so 
away  and  off  the  starboard  side,  the  periscope 
of  a  submarine.  What  followed  may  be  de- 
scribed in  Captain  Turner's  words : 

I  saw  a  torpedo  speeding  toward  us,  and  im- 
mediately 1  tried  to  change  our  course,  but  was 
unable  to  maneuver  out  of  its  way.  There  was 
a  terrible  impact  as  the  torpedo  struck  the 
starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  and  a  second  tor- 
pedo followed  almost  immediately.  This  one 
struck  squarely  over  the  boilers. 

I  tried  to  turn  the  Lusitania  shoreward, 
hoping  to  beach  her,  but  her  engines  were 
crippled,  and  it  was  impossible. 

There  has  been  criticism  because  I  did  not 


order  the  lifeboats  out  sooner ;  but  no  matter 
what  may  be  done  there  are  always  some  to 
criticise.  Until  the  Lusitania  came  to  a  stand- 
still it  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question  to 
launch  the  boats — they  would  have  been 
swamped. 

To  this  Captain  Turner  added :  "  I  saw 
the  torpedoes  with  my  own  eyes.  It  was 
cold-blooded  murder."  Some  accounts  say 
that  the  German  submarine  U-39  fired  the 
fatal  torpedoes. 

The  two  torpedoes  struck  without  any  ap- 
preciable lapse  of  time  between  them.  The 
ship  instantly  took  a  strong  list  to  port, 
making  it  impossible  to  handle  the  boats  on 
the  starboard  side.  From  the  time  of  the 
attack  until  the  sinking  of  the  ship  less  than 
twenty  minutes  elapsed.  There  was  a  rush 
for  life-belts.  Some  passengers  threw  off 
their  outer  clothing,  and  thereby  helped  their 
chances  of  floating;  others  put  on  heavy 
coats  and  furs,  and  few  of  these  were  picked 
up.  Several  boats  were  launched  (perhap)s 
ten),  but  not  all  successfully. 

Queenstown  had  been  informed  by  wireless, 
and  in  time  many  steamboats,  ships,  and  tugs 
arrived  and  helped  in  the  search  for  survivors 
and  for  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Incidents  of  heroism  and  coolness  were  not 
wanting.  Thus,  one  deck  steward  has  re- 
ceived warm  praise  for  the  way  in  which  he 
cheered  and  captained  a  boat-load  of  foriom 
and  helpless  people.  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt, 
of  the  wealthy  and  famous  family  of  that  name, 
is  described  by  an  onlooker  as  taking  off  his 
life-belt  to  g^ve  to  an  old  lady  and  as  working 
hard  to  get  children  into  the  boats.  He  was 
going  to  Europe  to  extend  his  akeady  large 
efforts  to  render  ambulance  and  hospital*  aid. 
He  was  among  the  lost.  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  American 
theatrical  circles,  was  also  lost.  He  is  said  to 
have  remarked  tc^a  companion  :  **  Why  fear 
death  ?  It  is  the  most  beautiful  adventure 
in  life."  Elbert  Hubbard,  the  i^ell-known 
writer  ;  Justus  M.  Forman,  novelist  and  play- 
wright ;  Charles  Klein,  the  dramatist,  whose 
"  Music  Master  "  and  other  plays  are  known 
to  every  one,  were  among  the  Americans  of 
special  prominence  who  were  lost 

There  was  no  panic,  although  there  has 
been  some  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  crew  in  handling  boats  and  passengers. 
The  time  was  terribly  short  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case  almost  beyond  description. 
The  old  Anglo-Saxon  cry  of  **  Women  and 
children  first  "  was  heard  and  heeded.     One 
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passenger  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  scene: 

On  the  decks  of  the  doomed  vessel  absolute 
calmness  prevailed.  There  was  no  rushing 
about  and  nothing  resembling  a  panic.  In  a 
few  isolated  cases  there  were  signs  of  hysteria 
on  the  part  of  women,  but  that  was  all.  I  did 
not  notice  any  concerted  effort  to  distribute 
life-belts,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  one. 

The  efforts  made  to  lower  the  boats  had  not 
apparently  met  with  much  success. 

Women  were  standing  quite  calmly,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  boats  when  they 
should  be  released  by  the  men  from  the  davits. 

The  same  passenger,  after  telling  how  he 
dived  from  the  ship,  gives  a  pen  picture  of 
the  actual  sinking  of  the  Lusitania : 

I  turned  around  to  watch  the  great  ship  heel 
over.  The  monster  took  a  sudden  plunge,  and 
I  saw  a  crowd  still  on  her  decks,  and  boats 
filled  with  helpless  women  and  children  glued 
to  her  side.  I  sickened  with  horror  at  the 
sight. 

There  was  a  thunderous  roar,  as  of  the  collapse 
of  a  great  building  on  fire ;  then  she  disap- 
peared, dragging  with  her  hundreds  of  fellow- 
creatures  into  the  vortex.  Many  never  rose  to 
the  surface,  but  the  sea  rapidly  grew  thick  with 
the  figures  of  struggling  men  and  women  and 
children. 

The  total  toll  of  the  dead  as  it  appears  at 
this  writing  is  1,150,  of  whom  114  were 
known  to  be  American  citizens  and  others  to 


be  of  long  American  residence  although  not 
citizens.  Of  the  survivors,  465  were  pas- 
sengers, 302  were  of  the  crew.  The  funeral 
services  at  Queenstown  were  touching  and 
pathetic  to  the  utmost  degree. 

An  inquiry  is  to  be  made  into  the  tragedy 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Lord  Mersey,  who  presided  over  the 
Titanic  inquiry.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Winston 
Churchill,  said  : 

I  must  make  it  plain  that  in  no  circumstances 
will  it  be  possible  to  make  public  the  naval  dis- 
positions for  patrolling  our  coasts.  Our  resources 
do  not  enable  us  to  provide  destroyer  escorts 
for  mail  and  passenger  ships.  The  Admiralty 
had  general  knowledge  of  the  German  warning 
issued  in  America,  and  from  that  knowledge 
and  other  information  concerning  submarine 
movements  it  sent  warnings  to  the  Lusitania 
and  directions  as  to  her  course. 

There  was  absolutely  no  warning  given 
by  the  submarine  before  the  attack  ;  after 
the  Lusitania  sank  a  submarine  emerged  in 
the  middle  of  the  wreck  and  ruin,  its  officers 
surveyed  the  scene,  then  the  submarine  sub- 
merged and  doubtless  fled  to  its  base. 

One  writer  truly  says  :  **  The  ship  was  as 
defenseless  against  undersea  and  underhand 
attack  as  a  Hoboken  ferryboat  in  the  North 
River  would  be  against  one  of  the  United 
States  battle-ships." 


Ill— A    DEFENSE    FOR    THE    INDEFENSIBLE 


IF  there  were  any  hope  entertained  that 
Germany  would  repudiate  the  act  of  her 
submarines  in  destroying  the  Lusitania 
and  with  it  many  hundreds  of  lives  of 
non-combatants,  many  of  whom  were  wo- 
men and  children,  that  hope  was  quickly 
dispelled. 

Through  the  mouth  of  her  non-official  rep- 
resentative in  this  country,  Dr.  Demburg, 
through  the  words  of  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  through  an  official 
statement  from  Berlin,  and  in  every  other 
|x»ssible  way  Germany  has  approved  the 
massacre  and  has  sought  to  g^ve  a  defense 
for  the  act  to  the  world  and  to  history.  A 
triple  defense,  indeed,  is  called  for  :  First, 
toward  Great  Britain,  for  the  violation  of  set- 
tled international  law  and  the  destruction  of 
a  British  merchant  ship  without  an  opportu- 
nity   to  its  crew   and    British   subjects   for 


escape ;  second,  to  the  United  States  for  the 
deliberate,  planned  slaughter  of  American 
citizens ;  third,  to  the  world  for  what  is 
everywhere,  except  in  German  circles,  re- 
garded as  the  most  terrible  attack  on  human 
rights  to  life  and  safety  that  the  world  has 
known. 

The  essence  of  all  the  defenses  put  forth 
by  Germany  is,  to  speak  plainly,  that  "  might 
makes  right;"  German  advantage  in  the 
war  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  anything 
conceivable  is  jusdfied  if  German  advantage 
gains.  As  one  writer  of  the  countless  letters 
to  the  newspapers  tersely  puts  it :  "If,  on 
the  one  hand,  you  have  an  indirect  military 
advantage  for  Germany  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lives  of  American  citizens — drown 
the  Americans." 

The  German  defense  as  against  Great 
Britain  is  that  the  act  was  one  of  reprisal ; 
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that  Great  Britain  first  established  a  war 
zone  by  planting  certain  areas  of  the  North 
Sea  with  fixed  (not  floating)  mines  (but,  be 
it  noted,  without  danger  to  neutrals  or  non- 
combatants,  for  all  merchant  ships  were  shown 
how  to  avoid  the  mines),  and  that  she  thereby 
overrode  the  right  of  neutrals  to  the  use  of  the 
high  seas  and  presented  an  example  which 
Germany  is  following ;  that  Great  Britain  also, 
in  establishing  later  what  she  claims  to  be  an 
effective  blockade  of  German  ports,  extended 
the  law  of  blockade  as  understood  hereto- 
fore in  international  law,  and  that  here  Great 
Britain  again  led  the  way  in  violating  neutral 
rights  on  the  high  seas ;  that  accordingly  the 
so-called  German  submarine  blockade  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  German  war  zone 
are  justified  as  acts  of  retaliation ;  that  the 
conditions  of  submarine  warfare  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  recog- 
nized rules  as  to  putting  in  safety  the  per- 
sons on  board  a  hostile  merchant  vessel  after 
capture  and  before  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel. 

Going  beyond  this  statement,  the  allega- 
tion was  made  both  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  that  the  Lusitania  was  a 
war-ship,  that  it  was  armed,  and  that  it  car- 
ried large  quantities  of  war  material.  Part 
of  this  assertion  was  quickly  dropped ;  after 
positive  affirmation  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the 
captain  of  the  Lusitania,  and  passengers  on 
board  that  in  no  sense  was  the  Lusitania  an 
armed  ship  and  that  she  never  had  been,  this 
part  of  the  German  defense  toned  down  to  a 
loose  statement  that  other  British  vessels  have 
been  armed  and  that  they  have  tried  to  ram 
submarines,  so  that  previous  search  became 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted 
that  war  material  and  contraband  of  war  were 
carried  on  board  the  Lusitania,  although  there 
is  a  question  as  to  the  extent  of  this,  and 
there  is  certainly  more  than  question  as  to  any 
force  in  the  intimation  that  the  carrying  of 
contraband  of  war  on  a  merchant  ship  makes 
it  liable  to  destruction  without  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  people  on  board. 

Wireless  messages  direct  from  Berlin  last 
week  declared  that  "  responsibility  rests  with 
the  British  Government,  which,  through  its 
plan  to  starve  the  civilian  population  of  Ger- 
many, forces  Germany  to  resort  to  the  retali- 
atory measures.''  Following  this  statement, 
the  Berlin  authorities  declare  that,  if  the  so- 
called  starvation  plan  is  given  up  by  the  British 
Government,  Germany  will  stop  the  kind  of 


submarine  warfare  which  attacks  passenger 
ships  wantonly  and  with  danger  to  life.  But 
this  offer  was  never  formally  made  before  the 
crime  was  committed. 

The  case  of  the  German  Government  as 
regards  the  loss  of  American  lives,  for  which 
it  has  expressed  "  its  heartfelt  sympathy,"  is 
stated,  in  the  same  message  from  the  German 
Foreign  Office  above  quoted,  in  the  words : 
"  The  German  Government  cannot  but  regret 
that  Americans  felt  more  inclined  to  trust 
English  promises  rather  than  to  pay  attention 
to  warnings  from  the  German  side."  Stress 
is  put,  with  what  force  we  will  not  here  dis- 
cuss, upon  the  fact  that  the  German  Embassy 
in  the  United  States  issued  an  advertisement 
just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Lusitania  in 
which  it  declared  that  American  life  would 
not  be  safe  on  board  British  passenger  ships. 
How  far  this  theory  can  be  carried  is  shown 
in  the  statement  by  Dr.  Demburg  that 
"  Americans  could  not  be  considered  neutrals 
if  they  persisted,  in  the  face  of  repeated  warn- 
ings, in  traveling  on  enemies'  ships  within  the 
war  zone."  Dr.  Demburg  adds :  "It  is 
England  that  has  created  the  new  form  of 
modern  warfare  by  the  use  of  the  submarine, 
which  ignores  international  'law  and  the 
Hague  agreements.  .  .  .  Elngland  has  done 
this  by  establishing  the  long-range  blockade." 

Captain  von  Papen,  a  military  attach^  of 
the  German  Embassy,  declares  that  it  was 
"  absolutely  criminal  for  the  Cunard  Company 
to  carry  neutral  passengers  in  a  ship  which 
was  transporting  explosives  and  munitions  of 
war ;  .  .  .  those  who  went  aboard  her  went 
at  their  own  risk.  The  warning  was  given 
seriously." 

Another  statement  of  the  German  case 
says :  "It  is  claimed  that  Germany  is 
observing  international  law  in  her  submarine 
operations.  Germany  considers  that  law  has 
been  cast  to  the  winds  by  her  enemies.  .  .  . 
Germany  feels  that  she  is  justified,  however, 
in  doing  anything,  such  as  her  submarine 
operations,  in  order  to  compel  a  return  to 
law."  That  neutrals  suffer  is  over  and  over 
again  in  German  statements  said  to  be  en- 
tirely their  own  fault  if  they  refuse  to  accept 
warnings.  Those  who  argue  in  this  way  arc 
fond  also  of  asking  whether  it  is  more  hu- 
mane to  torpedo  a  ship  carrying  contraband 
of  war  or  to  try  to  starve  sixty  million  people 
by  blockade. 

Finally,  for  a  defense  of  the  outrage  to 
human  life  and  for  the  hideous  suffering 
inflicted  on  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
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dren,  one  looks  in  vain  for  anything  like  a     thing  to   beat    England "   is   not  an  unfair 
defense  based  on  principle  or  honor.    **  Any-     summary  of  Germany's  moral  defense. 


IV— THE   INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


THE  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  has  raised 
the  question  in  scores  of  newspapers 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
whether  there  is  left  in  the  world  any  such 
thing  as  International  Law,  and,  if  so,  how  it 
applies  in  the  present  situation.  To  obtain 
some  light  on  this  perplexing  problem  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Oudook 
has  had  an  interview  with  Professor  Ellery 
C.  Stowell,  and  here  reports  the  result  of 
that  interview  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Professor  Stowell  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy 
at  Columbia  University,  in  the  dty  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  con- 
tributed to  The  Outlook  in  its  issue  for 
February  17  an  illuminating  article  on  the 
operation  of  International  Law  in  the 
European  war. 

Has  Interttaiional  Law  gone  by  the  board? 

Germany  and  the  United  States  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  International  Law. 
Germany  holds  that  there  is  no  International 
Law  superior  to  national  necessity ;  the  people 
of  the  United  States  believe  that  there  is. 
That,  too,  is  a  question  involved  in  the  war. 
The  Allies  are  fighting  to  maintain  the  faith 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  International 
Law  which  nations  are  bound  to  observe. 

Can  a  nation  tnark  off  a  war  zone  in  which 
it  can  do  things  which  would  be  repugnant  to 
International  Law  and  humanity  if  done  out- 
side such  war  sone  f 

No  such  war  zone,  answered  Professor 
StoweH,  is  known  to  International  Law.  The 
term  "war  zone"  is  not  commonly  used. 
The  nearest  precedent  for  such  a  zone  is  that 
set  by  England  in  the  South  African  war. 
In  that  case,  however,  Elngland,  as  a  conces- 
sion to  Germany,  waived  certain  rights  out- 
side the  war  zone  and  limited  her  activities 
to  the  region  within  it.  In  other  words,  that 
war  zone  was  not  for  the  extension  but  for 
the  limitation  of  the  activities  of  the  belliger- 
ent. She  had  the  right  to  search  all  vessels 
anywhere  on  the  high  seas ;  but  she  gave  up 
thb  right  and  confined  her  search  and  seizure 
to  the  war  zone  itself.     This  is  the  very  oppo- 


site of  what  Germany  claims  for  the  war 
zone  which  she  has  marked  out.  (See  Parlia- 
mentary papers  in  the  case  of  the  German 
steamship  Bundesrath.) 

Is  a  nation  justified^  in  International  Law ^  in 
sinking  an  unarmed  peaceable  vessel  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  published  a  general  notice  that  she 
is  going  to  do  so  f 

If  Germany  had  a  right  to  sink  a  defense- 
less merchant  vessel  at  all  without  providing 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  she 
had  the  right  to  do  so  without  announcing 
her  policy.  If  she  had  no  such  right,  the 
announcement  of  the  policy  would  not  give  it 
to  her. 

Does  the  use  of  submarines  give  a  country  the 
right  to  sink  vessels  in  a  way  which  would  be 
illegitimcUe  for  ordinary  naval  vessels  to  sink 
themf 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  invention  of  de- 
structive agents  and  machines ;  but  the  rav- 
ages of  these  new  inventions  must  be  aimed 
only  at  the  armed  enemy.  If  it  is  lawless  to 
sink  without  notice  a  peaceable  vessel  and 
drown  the  passengers  and  crew,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  that  act  is  performed  by 
one  kind  of  vessel  or  another.  If,  for  instance, 
in  the  future  science  should  discover  some 
way  by  which  we  could  kill  people  by  telepathy, 
a  person  who  used  telepathy  for  murder 
would  be  a  murderer  just  the  same  as  if  he 
had  used  m  knife  or  a  g^n. 

Is  the  sinking  of  a  peaceable  vessel  without 
notice  and  drowning  passengers  and  crew  justi- 
Hctble  cu  a  method  of  reprisal  f 

Some  authorities  in  International  Law  find 
reprisals  so  abhorrent  that  they  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  there  are  no  rules  to  govern  re- 
prisals. They  take  the  stand  that  was  taken 
in  malpng  the  Code  Napoleon,  when  the 
French  jurist  said  that  he  would  not  dignify 
duels  by  mentioning  them.  Nevertheless, 
reprisals  have  been  often  used  ;  but  as  civili- 
zation has  advanced  they  have  become  more 
and  more  abhorred.  If  reprisals  are  used, 
two  clearly  recognized  principles  should  be 
observed :  one,  that  they  ought  to  conform 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity ;  and  the  other,  that  they  ought  to 
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bear  on  the  people  to  blame.  At  best,  re- 
prisals are  relics  of  barbarism.  They  ought 
never  to  be  directed  against  innocent  third 
parties. 

Are  citizens  of  a  neutral  nation  supposed  to  b6 
taking  their  lives  tn  their  own  hands  when  they 
etnbark  on  the  merchantman  of  a  belligerent ,  or 
should  they  be  protected  from  injury  f 

Any  neutral  who  takes  passage  on  a  bel- 
ligerent merchantman  does  not  take  his  life 
in  his  hands.  To  sink  a  belligerent  merchant- 
man with  her  passengers  is  an  act  of  war 
against  the  government  of  the  neutrals  as 
well  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  It  is 
therefore  contrary  to  International  Law.  The 
laws  of  war  do  not  permit  what  is  not  ex- 
pressly prohibited  when  contrary  to  the  sen- 
timents of  humanity. 

If  an  enemy  merchantman  is  armed^  may  it 
be  destroyed  without  notice  f 

Not  unless  the  armament  is  so  considerable 
as  to  make  the  merchantman  lose  its  peace- 
ful character;  a  small  armament  to  resist 
pirates  or  any  other  attack  except  rightful 
seizure  and  confiscation  according  to  Inter- 
national Law  is  permissible. 

If  a  merchantman  carries  contraband^  is  it 
sufficient  justi/ication  J  or  destroying  her  with 
passengers  and  crew  f 

No  I  The  interest  of  the  belligerent  to 
prevent  the  delivery  of  the  contraband  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  rights  of 
humanity  which  such  a  deed  would  violate. 

If  a  peaceable  merchant  vessel  is  guarded  by 
the  naval  vessel  of  49  belligerent^  has  she  the 
same  rights  as  if  she  were  without  convoy  f 

She  has  not  the  same  rights,  tven  if  she 
be  a  neutral  vessel  and  is  convoyed  by  a  bel- 
ligerent, she  is  liable  to  seizure.  Indeed,  such 
a  merchant  vessel  is  regarded  as  though  she 
were  armed  and  resisting  search.  The  fact 
that  a  merchant  vessel  is  convoyed  may  add 
to  her  peril.  Naturally  an  enemy  would  at- 
tack the  convoy  rather  than  the  merchant 
vessel ;  but  he  would  be  perfectly  free  to 
attack  the  merchant  vessel  also. 

Is  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
another  country  necessarily  an  act  preparatory 
to  7var  f 

No.  The  whole  question  whether  such  an 
act  would  be  war  would  depend,  not  upon 
International  Law,  but  u[X)n  the  feeling  of 
the  people  under  the  circumstances.  The 
resulting  tension  might  lead  to  war. 


What  would  be  the  decent  and  proper  way  of 
refusing  to  associate  with  another  nation  t 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  give  that 
other  nation  a  chance  to  make  amends  and 
to  give  pledges  for  the  future.  If  such 
amends  and  pledges  were  refused,  the  Am- 
bassador to  that  nation  might  be  recalled, 
leaving  that  nation's  Ambassador  here  but 
not  receiving  him  except  in  the  most  formal 
way;  or  we  might  give  that  Ambassador 
his  passports  as  well  as  recall  our  own,  but 
leave  our  consular  agents  at  their  posts  ;  or 
we  might  withdraw  all  our  consular  agents  as 
well  as  our  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
most  serious  asp)ect  of  a  withdrawal  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  would  be  that  they  could 
no  longer  act  for  the  subjects  of  the  other 
nations  at  war  who  had  been  put  in  our 
charge.  It  also  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  few  remaining  diplomats  to  look  out  for 
the  interests  of  our  citizens,  burdened  as  they 
are  already.  Of  course  that  would  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  many  American  interests  in 
Germany. 

What  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  crisis  as  this  f 
Professor  Stowell  expressed  strongly  hb 
opinion  that  the  President  should  at  once  call 
Congress  in  session.  The  leadership  in  a 
democracy,  said  Professor  Stowell,  requires 
instant  action  in  such  a  crisis.  Days  went  by 
without  a  word  from  the  President  and  the  time 
for  his  leadership  over  the  country  passed ; 
nobody  knew  what  his  neighbor  was  thinking 
and  nobody  had  means  of  finding  out.  That 
time  has  gone  by  without  the  chance  of  re- 
covery. Now  the  only  means  for  the  formu- 
lation of  public  opinion  that  remains  is  Con- 
gress. Professor  Stowell  gave  these  further 
reasons  for  the  assembling  of  Congress  at 
this  time  : 

1.  If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  President 
has  not  been  taking  advice  in  the  forming  of 
his  opinion,  but  has  been  thinking  out  the  matter 
alone,  and  reaching  his  conclusions  first  without 
getting  the  advice  and  counsel  of  others  who 
represent  the  people,  he  has  been  following  a 
very  dangerous  course.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
Nation's  policies  to  be  determined  by  the  un- 
aided conclusions  of  one  man.  If  Congress  were 
in  session,  that  would  not  be  possible. 

2.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  England  at  this 
time  that  she  has  gone  into  this  war  under  Par- 
liamentary sanction.  England  and  the  United 
States  have  in  common  the  conviction  that  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  a  government  of  and  by 
the  people,  and  the  questions  arising  in  great 
crises  of  the  nation  should  be  answered  by  the 
people  and  not  by  an  oligarchy  or  an  autocrat. 
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This  is  what  distinguishes  the  English-speaking 
people  from  the  people  of  Germany.  At  such 
a  crisis  as  this,  therefore,  it  is  important  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  should  as- 
semble. 

3.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  public  senti- 
ment of  a  country  can  be  so  promptly  ascer- 
tained as  through  Congress.  To  make  an 
investigation  covering  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States  would  take  months.  The  assem- 
bling of  Congress  would  not  only  afford  a  chance 
for  finding  out  what  public  opinion  is,  but  would 


tend  to  unite  the  people,  for  at  a  time  of  Na- 
tional danger  the  people  tend  to  stand  together. 
The  assembling  of  Congress  would,  1  think,  pro- 
mote this  tendency  toward  union. 

4.  The  summoning  of  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  impress  Germany  as  nothing  else 
could  with  the  serious  spirit  of  the  American 
people. 

With  this  view  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  Congress  together  The  Outlook 
heartily  agrees. 


V— PUBLIC    OPINION 


ALL  the  world  stood  appalled  when 
an  iceberg  sent  the  Titanic  to 
the  bottom,  says  the  Philadelphia 
**  Ledger."  "That  was  the  littleness  of 
men  in  conflict  with  the  prodigious  forces 
of  nature."     The  **  Ledger  "  continues : 

But  yesterday  another  giant  of  the  sea  was 
sent  into  the  depths,  not  by  an  accident,  not  by 
a  natural. cataclysm,  but  by  human  beings  intent 
on  destruction,  and  with  it  went  hundreds  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  into  un- 
timely and  terrible  graves.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  such  things  can  be,  unspeakable  that  such 
deeds  are  perpetrated,  intolerable  that  they 
should  continue. 

A3IKRICAN    RESPONSIBILITY 

Among  the  few  American  papers  which 
have  called  attention  to  any  American  respon- 
sibility is  the  La  Crosse  "Tribune."  Its 
criticism  b  that  Americans  accepted  an  appar- 
ent hazard  in  the  face  of  warnings.  "Had 
these  Americans  deliberately  walked  upon  a 
battlefield  under  the  flag  of  a  belligerent 
nation,  there  would  be  little  sympathy  for 
them  or  excuse  for  their  folly.  Yet  sailing 
upon  the  ship  of  a  belligerent  nation  through 
the  perib  surrounding  entry  of  a  blockaded 
port  was  hardly  more  sensible.'' 

GERMAN    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  "  New  Yorker  Herold,"  a  paper  printed 
in  German,  thus  chronicles  the  facts : 

The  German  Government  had,  in  an  official 
advertisement  made  public  throughout  the  entire 
nation,  expressly  and  emphatically  warned  the 
traveling  American  public  from  using  these 
British  steamers.  Every  one  not  mentally  blind 
must  have  known  that  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  warning  could  be  meaningless  and 
merely  sent  out  to  the  empty  air.  The  warning 
was  almost  brutally  disregarded.  It  was  called 
a  *  bluff."  a  "  Uctless,"  "  impertinent  **  attempt 


to  prevent  American  citizens  from  making  use 
of  their  rights. 

But  the  fact  that  the  German  Embassy 
gave  warning  before  the  Lusitania  sailed  "  is 
not  a  mitigation  but  an  aggravation  of  the 
hellish  deed,"  asserts  the  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
"Tribune,"  writing  on  the  same  subject. . "  Its 
warning  was  an  advertisement  that  Germany 
did  not  propose  to  heed  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare ;  an  advertisement  of  a  massacre  to 
be  enacted  on  schedule." 

BRITISH    RESPONSIBILITY 

There  was  a  firm  conviction  among  the 
friends  of  the  American  passengers  on  the 
Lusitania,  especially  in  view  of  the  German 
threat  to  destroy  her,  that  the  British  navy 
would  provide  war-ships  to  convoy  her  to 
her  port,  affirms  the  New  York  "  Times." 
"  Nobody  believed  that  she  would  be  per-  . 
mitted  to  enter  the  so-called  war  zone  with- 
out due  provision  for  her  safety."  The 
"  Times  "  proceeds  : 

The  neglect  of  the  Admiralty  either  to  send  ^. 
armored  cruisers  to  meet  her  or  to  warn  her 
captain  by  wireless  of  the  presence  of  German 
submarines  in  her  course  seems  unaccountable. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  Lusitania  in  the 
British  mercantile  marine  led  Americans  who 
had  business  interests  to  look  after  in  England  to 
believe  that,  however  unsafe  navigation  of  the 
waters  around  the  British  Islands  might  be,  no 
effort  would  be  lacking  to  insure  the  safety  of 
that  vessel,  carrying  more  than  two  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children. 

More  sharply  the  Rochester  "  Union  and 
Advertiser  ''  thus  comments : 

The  British  Government  allowed  this  great 
vessel,  valued  a|  several  millions  of  dollars  and 
loaded  with  human  beings,  to  come  within  the 
area  where  German  submarines  had  but  a  few 
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hours  before  sunk  vessels,  without  giving  her 
even  the  slightest  protection.  It  neglected  its 
obvious  duty  to  such  an  extent  that  merchant 
vessels  were  ahead  of  vessels  of  the  British  navy 
in  reaching  the  spot  where  the  ship  had  gone 
down  and  in  giving  help.  No  explanation  of 
this  disgraceful  neglect  offers  itself  at  present, 
unless  it  be  the  colossal  British  conceit  in  its 
power  upon  the  sea. 

To  similar  criticisms  the  London  "  Times  " 
rejoins  ; 

It  is  clear  from  the  large  number  of  British 
liners  every  day  using  the  ports  and  waters  of 
the  United  Kingdom  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  interfere  with  the  general  naval 
policy  against  detaching  destroyers  and  other 
suitable  craft  to  convoy  each  merchant  ship. 
To  do  so  in  the  case  of  selected  boats,  unless 
there  were  special  national  interests  to  safe- 
guard, would  obviously  be  unfair.  If  one  ship 
is  to  be  protected,  all  would  claim  a  right  to 
similar  treatment. 

The  London  "  Morning  Post "  refuses  to 
accept  as  adequate  the  suggestion  of  the 
"  Times "  that  it  is  impossible  to  convoy 
every  merchantman  or  to  select  sf)ecial  ones 
for  protection,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
Imer  routes  are  protected  by  fast  cruisers 
and  destroyers  and  the  danger  points,  such 
as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Queenstown,  are 
patrolled  anyway.  The  German  threats 
against  the  Lusitania  would  surely  have  con- 
stituted a  case  for  special  protection,  says  the 
newspaper.  It  concludes  :  "  The  case  de- 
mands the  most  searching  scrutiny  and  inves- 
tigation," and  says  that  there  are  **'  at  least 
three  means  of  defense  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Lusitania  disaster.  They  are 
change  of  route,  high  speed,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  cruisers  or  torpedo-boats." 

GERMAN    OPINION 

Dr.  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau,  who  is  acting  as  German 
exchange  professor  to  American  universities, 
declares,  as  reported,  that  the  torpedoing  of 
the  Lusitania  proves  two  things  : 

First,  that  Germany  is  determined  and  has 
the  power  to  crush  any  nation  that  tries  to 
starve  her  out ;  second,  that  the  prestige  of  the 
English  navy  is  gone  forever. 

It  is  shameful  that  England,  with  its  powerful 
navy,  is  not  able  to  protect  its  own  commerce. 
With  all  her  navy,  England  has  been  unable  to 
protect  one  lonesome  ship  within  sight  of  her 
own  shores  when  she  had  advance  information 
that  the  ship  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  knew 
how  eager  the  Germans  were  to*  wreck  it. 

In  Germany  the  comment  is  interesting,  of 


course,  and  grimly  instructive.    The  Berliner 
**  Tageblatt  "  says  : 

With  deep  emotion  we  learn  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lusitania,  in  which  countless  men 
lost  their  lives.  We  lament  with  sincere 
hearts  their  hard  fate,  but  we  know  we  are 
completely  devoid  of  blame.  We  may  be 
sure  that  through  the  English  telegrams  com- 
municated to  the  world  indignation  will  again 
be  raised  against  Germany,  but  we  must  hope 
that  calm  reflection  will  later  pronounce  the 
verdict  of  condemnation  against  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  Cologne  "  Volkszeitung  "  thus  inter- 
prets the  affair : 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  a  success  of 
our  submarines  which  must  be  placed  beside 
the  greatest  achievement  of  this  naval  war. 
The  sinking  of  the  giant  English  steamer  is  a 
success  of  moral  significance  which  is  still 
greater  than  material  success.  With  joyful 
pride  we  contemplate  this  latest  deed  of  our 
navy.     It  will  not  be  the  last. 

The  English  wish  to  abandon  the  German 
people  to  death  by  starvation.  We  are  more 
humane.  We  simply  sank  an  English  ship  with 
passengers  who  at  their  own  risk  and  responsi- 
bility entered  the  zone  of  operations. 

Finally,  there  is  the  *'  Germania,"  the  Cler- 
ical organ.  This  paper  says:  "We can  look 
forward  to  such  efforts  with  a  clear  con- 
science, for  we  have  proceeded  correctly. 
We  can  only  answer  those  who  place  their 
sympathies  above  justice  that  war  is  war." 

GKRMAX-AMERICAN    OPINION 

In  restful  contrast  to  the  above  is  the 
statement  made  to  the  New  York  "  Times  *' 
by  a  prominent  German- American  business 
man: 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  Germany's  new  naval 
policy  includes  an  order  providing  for  explain- 
ing or  justifying  such  an  act  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania.  The  attack  on  the  Lusitania 
was  murder,  wanton  murder,  and  as  a  German- 
American  who  loves  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  who  believes  in  the  justice  of  Germany's 
cause  in  this  war,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Ber- 
hn  Government  did,  or  does  now,  sanction  an 
act  which  over  night  has  made  more  enemies 
for  Germany  than  anything  else  that  has  hap- 
pened before  or  during  this  war. 

In  this  connection  a  despatch  in  the  New 
York  "  Sun  "  reads  as  follows  : 

Professor  John  F.  Coar,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  instructor  in  German,  declined  on 
Saturday  to  conduct  his  classes,  and  repeated 
his  declination  when  college  opened  this  morn- 
ing.   "  I  shall  dismiss  this  "class  for  to-day,"  he 
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saicL  "  I  do  not  feel  able  this  morning  to  teach 
the  ideals  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  so  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  present  conditions.  I  am 
inexpressibly  unhappy  that  this  should  be  so, 
but  after  what  has  happened  it  cannot  be  other- 
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Of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  Professor 
Coar  declared :  "  The  act  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  humanity.  *  I 
have  held  my  opinions  from  the  members  of  my 
classes,  but  this  last  act  of  the  Germans  has 
lessened  my  restraint. 

Professor  Coar  is  a  former  Brooklyn  man. 
He  was  bom  in  Germany. 

**  Germany  has  no  doubt  lost,  for  a  while, 
the  very  little  sympathy  which  it  enjoyed 
here,'*  admits  the  "  New  Yorker  Herold." 

AMERICAN    OPINION 

American  opinion  in  general  is  reflected  by 
the  Richmond  "  Virginian  "  when  it  says  that 
"  Germany  had  no  more  right  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  neutral  non-com- 
batant passengers  than  a  mob  of  outlaws 
has  over  the  persons  and  lives  of  helpless 
women  ;"  or  the  Washington  **  Herald  " 
when  it  avers  : 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Ger- 

• 

mans  gave  these  two  thousand  innocent  non- 
combatants  warning  or  the  smallest  chance  to 
save  their  lives;  on  the  contrary,  the  meager 
accounts  of  their  procedure  at  present  available 
indicate  a  calculated  effort  to  kill  every  one  of 
them  It  stands  out  now  as  a  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  of 
humanity,  a  hideous  act  of  savagery — surpass- 
ing all  previous  atrocities  of  the  war. 

*•  The  sinking'  of  the  Lusitania,  with  her 
heavy  freightage  of  peaceful  travelers,  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  women  and  children,  was  not 
an  act  of  war ;  it  was  a  deed  of  wholesale 
murder,"  proclaims  the  New  York  '•  Ameri- 
can ;"  and  another  New  York  paper,  the 
*'  Mail,"  sums  up  the  matter  when  it  interprets 
the  event  as  an  offense  **  against  all  interna- 
tional law,  against  humanity,  against  the  con- 
science of  the  world."  Indeed,  *'  it  was  the 
most  infamous  and  unforgivable  act  of  black 
murder  in  the  history  of  the  war,"  affirms 
the  Albany  **  Knickerbocker  Press."  It  adds  : 
'*  When  this  war  is  over,  are  not  the  kings  and 
rulers  who  are  responsible  for  such  fiendish 
assassination  upon  the  high  seas  to  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  their  deeds  by  the 
dvifized  world  .^" 

Sa>'s  the  Brooklyn  **  Eagle :" 

The  blow  at  humanity,  at  civilization,  hard  as 
It  hits  the  world,  hits  Germany  harder  still.    Its 


effects  will  be  cumulative.  They  will  grow 
wherever  there  is  response  to  impulses  other 
than  those  which  are  wolfish,  bloody,  and  raven- 
ous. They  will  convert  Prussian,  if  not  all 
German,  militarism  into  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach. 

'•  We  are  convinced  that  this  one  act  will 
go  farther  to  convince  the  whole  world  that 
German  domination  of  the  world  would  be 
relentless  than  have  all  previous  acts  of  war," 
concludes  the  Augusta,  Maine,  **  Kennebec 
Journal."  "  We  feel  that  yesterday  must 
go  down  as  a  black  Friday  in  German  his- 
tory ;  that  since  yesterday  world  sympathy 
for  the  German  cause  has  shrunk  tremen- 
dously." 

ENGLISH    OPINION 

As  might  be  expected,  the  expressions  of 
English  opinion  are  impressive ;  for  instance, 
that  of  the  London  **  Chronicle  :" 

The  blood  of  over  fifteen  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  lies  at  the  German  Ad- 
miralty's door.  It  was  a  massacre  whose  scale 
and  whose  cold  premeditation  taken  together 
render  it  almost  unique  among  Christian  records 
since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  If  ever 
out  of  the  ground  or  out  of  the  sea  blood  cried 
for  vengeance,  surely  that  of  the  Lusitania*s 
victims  cries. 

Says  the  London  *'  News  :" 

It  is  doubtless  the  hope  of  the  enemy  to  con- 
vert the  importance  of  their  blockade  into  a 
reality  by  terror.  They  have  mistaken  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  these  islands  and  all 
men,  whatever  their  nationality,  for  whom  civili- 
zation has  a  meaning.  The  traffic  of  the  seas 
will  continue  as  though  no  Germans  lurked 
beneath  the  water  to  commit  murder,  and  the 
task  of  bringing  the  murderers  to  justice  and 
ridding  the  world  of  this  horror  of  brutality  will 
be  carried  on  with  sterner  and  fiercer  energy. 

An  editorial  which  is  attracting  special 
attention,  and  which  represents  a  view  held  in 
some  well-informed  quarters,  is  that  of  the 
London  **  Star :" 

It  is,  we  fear,  certain  that  the  Hohenzollem 
crew  of  criminals  are  now  fighting  to  save  them- 
selves and  not  to  save  the  German  Empire. 
Their  homicidal  insanity  is  growing  more  fren- 
zied every  day.  They  are  not  waging  war  like 
a  g^eat  nation  which  expects  to  live  in  amity 
with  its  enemies  after  war  is  over.  They  are 
waging  war  like  murderers,  who  are  selling 
their  lives  dearly. 

The  Kaiser  and  his  blood-stained  Court  are 
assuredly  at  this  moment  dreading  the  awful 
apocalypse  which  will  sooner  or  later  burst  upon 
the   German   people.    They  are  treading  tlie 
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path   which    all    tyrants  have  trodden.    They 
know  that  defeat  means  revolution. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don "  Times  "  Lord  Rosebery  writes  : 

There  are  two  or  three  points  to  be  noted 
with  regard  to  this  infamy — (I)  The  moral 
degradation  of  a  nation  that  can  hail  such  a 
crime  as  a  victory  and  rejoice  over  it  (2)  The 
mental  degradation  of  a  nation  which  can  o£Eer 
warning  as  an  excuse  for  a  massacre.  It  is 
constantly  proved  in  humbler  cases  of  homicide 
that  the  murderer  declared  "III  do  him  "  but 
that  has  never  saved  a  culprit  from  the  gsdiows. 
(3)  The  stupidity  of  it.  Never  has  that  much- 
claimed  saying,  "  It  is  worse  than  a  crime ;  it  is 
a  blunder,**  been  more  fully  exemplified. 
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The  editor  of  the  Paris  "  Intransigeant 
writes  as  foUows : 

The  Lusitania  affair  is  all  the  more  reprehen- 
sible in  that  one  may  defy  the  Germans  to  show 
in  what  way  the  destruction  of  this  transatlantic 
liner  can  advance,  even  by  one  hour,  the  end  of 
the  war.  Consequendy  it  is  a  fruidess  crime, 
without  excuse.  What  is  worse,  the  state  of 
war  is  the  pretext  in  this  deed  for  commercial 
revenge. 

The  Paris  "  Temps  "  says : 

In  the  universal  terror  which  the  Germans 
are  organizing  they  seek  to  render  all  the  ele- 
ments their  accomplices.  Among  all  their 
crimes  in  air  and  on  sea,  no  human  being, 
traveler,  or  simple  pedestrian  in  the  street  is 
any  longer  in  complete  security.  To  go  and 
come  has  become  sort  of  an  act  of  faith,  a  mani- 
festation of  optimism. 

The  Paris  "Journal  des  DAats"  asks 
"  whether  Germany  is  not  seeking  to  antago- 
nize all  the  world  in  order  to  have  an  excuse 
in  the  eyes  of  its  people  for  the  inevitable 
capitulation." 

RUSSIAN   OPINION 

The  Petrograd  **  Novoe  Vremya  "  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  curse  overhangs  the 
German  nation.  It  continues  :  "  They  have 
completed  their  appointed  circuit  in  history 
and  will  now  be  hurled  headlong  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  which  they  digged  themselves." 

The  Petrograd  **  Courier  "  strikes  an  orig- 
inal note  in  saying : 

War  hitherto  has  been  war  through  all  the 
ages  of  history,  namely,  a  fight  between  definite 
opponents.  The  Germans  have  turned  this  war 
into  warfare  against  humanity  at  large.  They 
are  not  content  with  killing  their  foes,  but  must 
mrrder  every  living  thing  they  have  a  chance  to 
destroy.    Such  being  th  :  case,  it  wants  no  very 


lively  imagination  to  appreciate  what  Americans 
will  think  of  this  wholesale  murder,  not  because 
American  citizens  have  suffered,  but  because  a 
blow  has  been  struck  in  the  back,  and  probably 
not  the  last  blow,  against  the  principle  of  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

DUTCH   OPINION 

Turning  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  neu- 
tral countries,  we  find  that  of  Holland  most 
interesting  and  significant. 

The  Amsterdam  "  Tijd  "  says : 

Neutrals  who  in  these  lamentable  times  have 
so  often  imposed  restraint  upon  themselves  In 
order  to  silence  their  feelings  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation must  now  acknowledge  that  another 
incident  can  be  added  to  all  the  previous  viola- 
tions of  laws,  to  the  atrocious  interpretations  of 
treaties^  and  to  the  inhuman  and  devilish  con- 
trivances which  Germany  has  been  guilty  of 
using  in  committing  murder  on  a  great  scale. 

The  commander  of  the  German  submarine 
which  sank  the  Lusitania  can  look  with  pride 
upon  his  work.    Is  not  this  so,  Satan  ? 

The  "Telegraaf ,"  also  of  Amsterdam,  asks: 

Does  there  still  exist  something  like  conscience 
among  the  neutrals  ?  The  neutral  Powers  re- 
mained silent  when  Belgian  neutrality  was 
trampled  upon,  when  the  Germans  carried  out 
practices  profaning  international  law,  and  when 
submarine  assassins  took  their  first  victims. 
Will  they  now  look  on  inactively  ?  Only  the 
spontaneous  joint  protest  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  from  which  Germany  has  separated  her- 
self, can  be  an  answer  to  the  latest  provocation. 

SCANDINAVIAN   OPINION 

The  "  Hovedstaden,"  of  Copenhagen,  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

It  is  clear  that  Germany  now  holds  herself 
outside  of  international  law.  Here  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  German  military  will  If  the  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality ;  if  Louvain,  Senlis, 
and  Rheims  have  not  yet  taught  us  Danes  that 
neutrality  is  only  a  conception  of  a  state,  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hearts  of  the  citizens, 
then  the  Lusitania  will  teach  us  and  all  the  worid. 
Germany  will  know  that  the  torpedo  that  hit  the 
Lusitania  also  hit  us  and  wounded  the  human 
feelings  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Christiania  "  Aftenposten  "  adds  : 

The  conduct  of  the  German  submarines  seems 
now  to  have  reached  a  climax.  The  whole  work! 
is  filled  with  detestation  and  horror  that  in  our 
times  of  enlightenment  such  a  deed  can  be  per^ 
petrated  by  a  nation  of  culture. 

The  "  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,"  a  conserva- 
tive paper  of  Stockholm,  says : 

A  cry  of  horror  and  indignadon  will  rise  from 
the  civilized  world.     If  Germans  have  sunk  the 
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floating  palace  solely  because  it  was  British,  it  is 
an  unpardonable  crime  against  humanity.  One 
can  hardly  understand  how  an  officer  of  the 
German  navy  could  be  able  to  perpetrate  such 
an  act.  We  must  presume  that  the  Germans 
have  discovered  that  there  were  arms  and  muni- 
tions aboard.  But  the  act  remains,  nevertheless, 
revolting  and  horrible. 

ITALIAN    OPINION 

The  Rome  *'  Giomale  d'ltalia,"  which  is 
supp>osed  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  Italian 
Government,  says  : 

That  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  peaceful 
travelers  on  the  Lusitania  lost  their  lives  sums 
up  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  which  struck  down 
men,  women,  and  children,  persons  of  all  ages, 
conditions  of  life,  and  nationalities  who  could 
not  assist  or  injure  either  belligerent  The  warn- 
ing published  in  America  against  leaving  on  the 
Lusitania  shows  that  the  crime  was  premedi- 
tated. Thus  there  are  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

The  **  Messaggero,"  also  of  Rome,  declares 
that  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  is  a 
more  heavy  blow  to  the  German  cause  than 
would  have  been  the  loss  of  a  great  battle. 
This  was  amplified  by  the  poet  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  when  informed  of  the  merciless 
crime  : 

Germany  is  doing  her  best  to  array  against 
her  all  the  vital  healthy  and  youthful  forces  of 
the  civilized  world,  which  would  rather  perish 
than  allow  brute  force  and  barbarism  to  triumph. 

But  these  forces  cannot  perish  any  more  than 
can  the  dawn,  any  more  than  can  the  spring 
water  from  the  virgin  rock  or  the  germinating 
seeds  from  the  vitals  of  the  earth. 

From  this  baptism  of  blood  of  which  the 
travelers  on  the  Lusitania  were  the  most  inno- 
cent but  perhaps  fruitiul  victims,  as  it  may  pro- 
voke the  participation  of  America  in  the  war, 
will  reign  law,  justice,  and  love  on  an  indestructi- 
ble basis,  formed  by  the  enlightened  conscience 
of  three  continents. 

OTHER    OPINION 

A  despatch  from  Athens  says  that  the  tor- 
pedoing of  the  Lusitania  has  aroused  pro- 
found indignation  throughout  Greece.  The 
Athens  "  Hestia  "  says  : 

This  German  crime  affords  an  appropriate 
commentary  on  the  German  accusations  of 
cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
Russian  troops  in  East  Prussia.  While  under- 
taking to  give  lessons  in  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity to  others,  they  themselves  commit  the 
greatest  crimes  against  humanity. 

In  Asia  we  find  the  influendal  native  organ 
of  India,  the  Allahabad  "Leader,"  saying; 


•'  And  this  is  Germany,  the  leader  of  culture 
and  civilization  !  Humanity  can  do  very  well 
without  this  culture  and  civilization." 

To  turn  back  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
we  find  Argentinian  opinion  expressed  by 
*'  La  Nacion,"  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  de- 
clares that  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania 
without  previous  warning  was  an  outrage 
against  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  has  aroused 
the  conscience  of  humanity. 

WHAT    SHALL    WE    DO  ? 

Weeks  ago  President  Wilson  warned  Ger- 
many that  she  would  be  held  **  to  a  strict 
accountability  "  if  in  pursuance  of  her  war 
zone  decree  and  the  thinly  veiled  threat  it 
conveyed  she  destroyed  American  lives,  says 
the  Richmond  "Times-Despatch."  "Well, 
Germany  has  carried  out  her  threat.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  .♦*" 

The  New  York  "  Worid  "  prints  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill, 
former  Ambassador  to  Germany  : 

When  an  appeal  to  the  human  conscience 
proves  a  vain  expedient,  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  other  means  to  preserve  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  the  honor  of  a  nation.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  be  an  act  of  self-debasement  too  ignoble 
to  consider  for  a  moment.  There  are  extremi- 
ties of  endurance  that  are  revolting  to  our  better 
natures.  The  situation  by  which  we  are  con- 
fronted is  not  chiefly  one  of  legality,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  future  of  civilization. 

The  New  York  "Times"  reports  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  saying  : 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  not  only  an 
act  of  simple  piracy,  but  it  represented  piracy 
accompanied  by  murder  on  a  vaster  scale  than 
any  old-time  pirate  had  ever  practiced  before 
being  hung  for  his  misdeeds. 

This  is  merely  the  application  on  the  high 
seas,  and  at  our  expense,  of  the  principles 
which  when  applied  on  land  had  produced  the 
hideous  tragedies  that  have  occurred  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  northern  France. 

Not  only  our  duty  to  humanity  at  large,  but 
our  duty  to  preserve  our  own  National  self- 
respect,  demands  instant  action  on  our  part  and 
forbids  all  delay.  When  the  German  decree 
establishing  the  war  zone  was  issued,  and  of 
course  plainly  threatened  exacUy  the  type  of 
tragedy  which  has  occurred,  our  Government 
notified  Germany  that  in  the  event  of  any  such 
wrong-doing  at  tiie  expense  of  our  citizens  we 
would  hold  the  German  Government  to  "a 
strict  accountability."  The  use  of  this  phrase, 
"  strict  accountability,"  of  course,  must  mean, 
and  can  only  mean,  that  action  will  be  taken  by 
us  without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay.  It  was 
eminentiy  proper  to  use  the  exact  phrase  that 
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was  usedy  and,  having  used  it,  our  own  self- 
respect  demands  that  we  forthwith  abide  by  it. 

The  New  York  **  Sun  "  reports  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  from  Mr.  Roosevelt : 

Without  twenty-four  hours*  delay  this  country 
could  and  should  take  effective  action  by  de- 
claring that,  in  view  of  Germany's  murderous 
offenses  against  the  rights  of  neutrals,  all  com- 
merce with  Germany  shall  forthwith  be  forbid- 
den, and  all  commerce  of  every  kind  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  with  France,  England, 
and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  A  mere  formal  protest  in  words,  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  German  Embassy,  between 
Ambassador  .  Gerard  and  Wilhelmstrasse, 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  puff  of  wind ;  is 
tantamount  to  our  acquiescence  in  Germany's 
new  law  of  the  seas,"  says  the  Chicago 
"  Tribune.'*  **  Let  us  not  for  one  instant 
deceive  ourselves  as  to  that." 

The  Denver  "  Post  "  says : 

It  is  infinitely  better  for  a  nation  to  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  than  to  lose  its  honor, 
its  manhood,  or  its  self-respect.  .  .  . 

There  are  worse  things  than  wars ;  there  are 
worse  things  than  death. 

The  London  "  Times,"  in  discussing  what 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  do  to  make 
good  its  official  words,  says  : 

No  attempt  at  direct  action  could  have  any 
very  material  efiEect  on  the  situation.  The  stand- 
ing forces  of  the  United  States  are  so  small  that 
they  could  render  little  help  at  present  in  the 
saving  of  civilization  from  the  menace  that 
confronts  it. 

The  London  "Obser/er"  concludes: 

It  is  a  profound  mistake  to  think  that  because 
the  American  people  have  not  drawn  arms  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  public  law  and  humanity 
they  have  taken  no  worthy  part  in  the  struggle. 
We  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  them 
for  the  moral  support  which  we  have  received 
from  all  that  is  greatest  and  worthiest  in  the 
American  nation,  and  it  would  be  a  blunder  if 
they  permitted  themselves  in  a  moment  of  indig- 
nation, righteous  though  it  be,  to  further  the 
deep-laid  plans  of  Germans  by  picking  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  to  them. 

GERMAN-AM ERICAX    LOYALTY 

So  much  has  been  said  of  an  alarming 
nature  concerning  the  position  of  German- 
Americans  in  case  of  a  possible  war  with 
Germany  that  we  quote  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  statements  of  three  of  them.  The 
first  is  Mayor  Blankenburg's,  of  Philadelphia : 

Don't  let  any  one  for  a  moment  divert  you 
from  the  thought  that  you  arc  an  American  for- 


ever and  nobody's  slave.  Never  let  anybody, 
for  selfish  reasons,  dictate  what  you  shall  do. 
Let  no  one,  when  age  shall  have  come  upon  you, 
as  it  has  upon  me,  point  to  you  as  one  who  has 
been  an  enemy  of  his  country,  or  as  having 
broken  your  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  second  is  that,  reported  in  the  New 
York  "  Globe,"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Mol- 
denke,  pastor  of  St  Peter's  Lutheran  Church, 
in  Lexington  Avenue,  one  of  the  foremost 
German  places  of  worship  in  New  York  City : 

If  the  United  States  were  to  go  to  war 
against  Germany,  either  over  the  Lusitania  inci- 
dent or  for  other  cause,  and  the  cause  were 
regarded  by  the  German-Americans  as  not  just, 
even  then  Germans  here  would  remain  neutraL 
There  is  no  fear  that  Germans  resident  here 
will  be  traitors  to  their  adopted  country.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  go  to  war  against  Ger- 
many with  a  just  cause,  German-Americans 
would  go  to  war  with  their  adopted  country. 
Germans  living  here  and  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  this  country  will  not  fight  it.  If  they  cannot 
fight  with  it,  they  will  be  neutral. 

The  third  is  that  of  Mr.  Hermann  Kidder, 
editor  of  the  New  York  "  Staats-2^itung,"  in 
reply  to  the  New  York  "  Mail's "  query : 
"  What  attitude  do  German-Americans  take 
toward  the  German  submarine  policy  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fate  of  their  fellow-cidzens  on 
the  Lusitania  ?  Are  they  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  ?" 

I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  the 
great  majority  of  German-Americans,  when  I 
say  that  we  are  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  finish  in  all  matters  affecting 
National  honor  or  National  prestige. 

I  subscribe  unqualifiedly  to  the  statement  of 
Carl  Schurz :  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong ;  if 
right,  to  be  kept  right ;  if  wrong,  to  be  set  right" 

OUTLAWING   GERMANY 

It  is  important  to  remember,  says  ex- 
Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  that, 
should  the  assassination  of  American  citizens 
on  the  Lusitania  become  the  cause  of  differ- 
ence between  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
there  are  other  means  than  war  to  which 
the  United  States  could  resort.  What  other 
means  ?     The  New  York  **  Globe  "  replies : 

The  organization  of  a  league  of  neutral  states 
to  compel  the  belligefents  in  the  present  war  to 
cease  from  the  murder  of  neutrals  on  the  high 
seas. 

This  is  approved  by  a  Texas  paper,  the 
Dallas  "News."  "To  suspend  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  would  signify  that 
Germany  had  made  itself  an  Ishmaelite 
among    nations.     To    league    the    neutral 
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Powers  in  protest  would  have  a  like  signifi- 
catioiL". 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church,  New  York  City,  thus 
expresses  it : 

Let  our  brother,  Germany,  be  unto  us  as  a 
heathen,  one  who  has  cut  himself  off  from  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  publican;  this 
Germany  which  has  loved  education  and  has 
given  to  us  a  literature  of  its  own,  its  music,  its 
scientific  achievements,  its  aspirations;  this 
Germsmy  which  we  had  learned  to  admire  and 
love. 

Let  us  say  to  Germany,  "  You  have  placed 
yourself  beyond  the  pale,  and  we  cannot  for  the 
time  being  have  anything  to  do  with  you.'' 


Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  formerly 
United  States  Attorney-General,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  New  York  "Times :'' 

A  very  clear  course,  it  seems  to  me,  is  open 
for  us  to  pursue. 

We  should  cancel  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  country  which  has  declared  war  upon 
civilization,  recall  our  Ambassador  from  Berlin, 
and  hand  Count  BernstorfE  his  passports. 

Congress  should  be  summoned  in  extra  ses- 
sion, and  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $250,000,- 
000  asked  to  put  us  in  a  condition  to  protect  our 
rights  as  a  neutral  civilized  Power. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  invite  all  neutral 
nations  of  the  world  to  join  us  in  a  council  of 
civilization. 


THE  WEEK 


THB  PRBSIDBNT'S  SPEBGH 
AT  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  on  Friday 
afternoon.  On  the  following  Monday  night 
President  Wilson,  speaking  before  four  thou- 
sand newly  naturaliieed  citizens  in  Convention 
HaD,  Philadelphia,  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  absolute  loyalty  to  the  country.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
Lusitania  tragedy,  this  speech  would  have 
been  excellent 

"  You  cannot  dedicate  yourselves,"  said  the 
President,  "unless  you  become  thorough 
Americans,  and  you  are  not  thorough  Ameri- 
cans if  you  begin  to  think  in  groups ;  for  the 
man  who  thinks  in  groups  has  not  become  an 
American.  The  man  who  goes  among  you 
to  trade  on  your  nationality  is  no  worthy  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  You  have  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  great  ideal,  to  a 
great  body  of  principles,  to  a  great  hope  of 
the  human  race.  .  .  .  And  while  you  have 
an  countries  with  you,  you  come  with  the 
purpose  of  leaving  all  other  countries  behind 
you.  .  .  .  My  urgent  advice  to  you  would  be, 
not  only  always  to  think  first  of  America,  but 
also  always  to  think  first  of  humanity.  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  make 
personal  capital  out  of  the  passions  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  has  lost  the  touch  and  ideal 
of  America,  for  America  was  created  to  unite 
mankind  by  those  passions  which  lift  and  not 
by  the  passions  which  separate  and  debase. 
.  .  .  The  example  of  America  must  be  a  special 
escample.  The  example  of  America  must  be 
the  example,  not  merely  of  peace  because  it 
win  not  fight,  but  of  peace  because  peace  is 


the  healing  and  elevating  influence  of  the 
world  and  strife  is  not.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  being  too  proud  to  fight 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  being  so 
right  that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others 
by  force  that  it  is  right." 

These  latter  phrases  have  been  reported  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  their  application 
to  present  conditions  is  variously  interpreted. 
The  sentiments  were  sound,  the  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed  is  eloquent ;  but 
the  country  had  been  waiting  four  days  for 
some  note  of  leadership.  It  did  not  ask  for 
a  definition  of  policy;  it  was  eager  to  get 
what  was  more  important,  an  expression  of 
its  profound  feeling  with  reference  to  certain 
fundamental  rights. 

The  President  explained  the  next  day  that 
he  did  not  have  the  Lusitania  in  mind ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  country  had  nothing  else 
in  mind. 

THE  NON-PARTISAN   LAW 
OP  CALIFORNIA 

The  Non- Partisan  Law,  which  abolishes 
political  party  distinctions  in  the  State  of 
California,  has  passed  the  Legislature  and  has 
received  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 

The  matter  is  perhaps  not  quite  setUed,  as 
there  will  probably  be  a  referendum  vote  to 
determine  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
State  at  large  upon  the  question.  The 
Governor,  however,  looks  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  a  favorable  vote  of  the  people  in 
sustaining  the  Act,  for  the  reform  was  a  strong 
plank  of  his  candidacy  at  the  last  election. 
There  is  littie  doubt  that  he  is  entirely  justi- 
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fied  in  this  opinion,  and  that  henceforth  in 
the  State  of  California  there  will  be  no  can- 
didates of  political  parties  on  the  ballot,  except 
in  elections  for  Congressmen  and  for  electors 
for  President. 

The  progressive  movement  in  California 
is  sufficiently  well  known.  It  began  as  a 
political  movement  against  domination  by 
the  great  corporations  through  the  corrupt 
use  of  political  power. 

The  primary  election  law  was  passed  to 
prevent  fraud  and  chicanery  in  internal  party 
management.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it 
was  required  that  every  citizen  should  register 
his  political  affiliations,  and  thus  become 
eligible  to  take  part  in  the  nomination  of 
candidates  at  the  primaries. 

The  lawyers  who  attacked  the  primary  elec- 
tion law  argued  that  "  it  permits  any  citizen  to 
participate  in  the  organization  of  any  political 
party  and  thus  deprives  it  of  the  right  of 
self-preservation.  * ' 

When  it  no  longer  paid  to  keep  up  party 
organizations,  they  fell  into  disuse.  This  fact 
was  also  mirrored  in  law.  Parties  being  no 
longer  practical,  non-partisanship  became  a 
sort  of  virtue  and  the  tide  set  strongly  in 
that  direction. 

Now  any  one  can  have  himself  nominated 
with  little  difficulty,  and  the  primary  election 
becomes  a  weeding-out  process  by  which  the 
first  two  names  on  the  list  are  retained  as 
candidates,  after  the  fashion  of  the  European 
second  elections.  Consequently  success  at 
the  polls  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  ability  to 
advertise.  The  ordinary  candidate  with  little 
money  is  hard  beset  in  order  to  get  his  name 
before  the  public. 

But  the  political  air  has  been  purified. 
Election  frauds  are  scarcer,  though  there  is 
still  much  fraudulent  registration.  On  the 
whole,  the  power  of  the  corporations  has  been 
much  curtailed,  at  least  on  the  statute-book. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  non-partisan 
method  the  interests  may  still  support  their 
candidate  without  the  expense  and  scandal  of 
maintaining  a  political  machine.  The  cost  of 
advertising  alone  gives  them  an  advantage. 

On  the  whole,  the  non-partisan  movement 
may  be  a  step  in  advance,  but  its  limitations 
are  very  clear. 

THE    ABC    UNION 

In  the  minds  of  some  journalists  and 
diplomats  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister's 
official  visit  to  the  capitals  of  Argentina 
and  Chile  suggests  the  question  whether  at 


last  the  ABC  Union  is  not  now  definitely 
coming  into  being.  Some  critics  ev^n  sus- 
pect that  the  Union  may  be^irected  against 
the  United  States.  Thg,,iiut!ookjJoes  not 
share  this  suspicion.  Not  to  speak  of  other 
factors,  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference  engen- 
dered too  muchgood  feeling  between  the  ABC 
countries — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile — and 
the  United  States  to  die  out.  Moreover, 
we  believe  that  the  feeling  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  circumstances  due  to  the 
European  war.  Hence  it  was  not  surprising 
some  months  ago  when  Seftor  Suarez-Mujica, 
the  Chilean  Ambassador,  said  of  the  three 
countries : 

There  is  no  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
nor  is  there  any  need  of  establishing  it ;  but  on 
the  great  occasions  where  the  continent  is  con- 
cerned the  common  interest  of  the  prestige  and 
dignity  of  this  part  of  the  world  unites  auto- 
matically the  threads  of  their  foreign  political 
action  and  places  them  through  the  very  force 
of  events  into  a  compact  reciprocally  beneficial 
with  this  great  northern  force  called  the  United 
States  of  America. 

If  not  against  the  United  States,  other 
critics  think  that  the  ABC  Union  is  to 
operate  against  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
quest of  South  America  by  that  element 
which  may  emerge  victorious  in  the  European 
war — the  Union,  of  course,  now  no  longer 
antagonized  by  us,  but  expectant  of  our 
friendly  co-operation.     We  shall  see. 

The  ABC  Union  has  long  been  the  dream 
of  Latin- American  diplomats.  It  is  strong 
enough  to  control  South  American  develop- 
ment. But,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  a 
p>olitical  reason  is  not  the  cause  of  any 
ABC  Union.  An  economic  reason  is  much 
more  probable.  The  economic  paralysb  of 
Europe  has  forced  a  financial  want  upon  the 
ABC  countries.  Europe — and  especially 
London — has  always  been  the  South  Ameri- 
can exchange  and  credit  center.  South 
American  loans  have  been  floated-  there. 
The  financial  needs  of  South  America  are 
as  insistent  as  ever.  Europe  can  no  longer 
afford  accommodation,  so  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  turn  towards  us.  New  York 
is  being  substituted  for  London  as  the  South 
American  foreign  exchange  market.  On  us 
this  is  the  most  notable  economic  effect  of 
the  war.  A  practical  proof  is  seen  in  the 
large  loans  floated  here  by  Argentina  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months.  Another  proof 
may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin- 
American  republics  are  sending  their  leading 
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6nanders  and  pniblic  men  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Finandal  Conference  to  be  held,  during 
the  last  week  of  this  month,  to  discuss  inter- 
national banking,  transportation,  and  com- 
mercial arrangements. 

Thus  a  European  war  has  given  a  new 
economic  significance  to  Pan- Americanism. 

THE  PEOPLE  AND   THE  FLEET 

The  visit  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  the  harbor 
of  New  York  is  timely.  It  is  good  for  the 
people  to  know  the  fleet,  and  it  is  good  for 
the  fleet  to  know  the  people.  ¥ot  without 
the  interest  of  her  civilians  America's  navy 
will  languish  and  decline. 

Lack  of  public  interest  has  been  respon- 
sible for  our  immemorially  inadequate  army. 
The  navy  has  fared  somewhat  better,  for  on 
account  of  our  salt- water- made  isolation  from 
the  other  great  nations  of  the  world,  we  have 
always  feared  invasion  by  sea  more  than 
attack  by  land. 

The  thousands  who  in  the  past  ten  days 
have  visited  the  fleet  in  pufling  little  launches 
hastily  converted  into  passenger  boats  by 
watermen  with  a  keen  sense  of  commerce, 
as  well  as  the  millions  who  have  contented 
themselves  with  viewing  the  ships  from 
Riverside  Drive  and  the  terraced  park 
beneath,  which  together  constitute  as  beauti- 
ful a  bit  of  city  water-front  as  can  be  found 
in  the  world — these  thousands  and  these 
millions  at  a  time  of  wars  and  alarms  of  war 
have  taken  reassurance  from  the  sight  of  the 
big  bulldog  superdreadnoughts,  the  slim 
terrier  destroyers,  and  those  long-backed 
ocean  hounds,  the  submarines,  which  together 
are  our  watchdogs  of  the  sea.  But  as  they 
have  talked  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
fleet  these  civilians  have  heard  things  not 
reassuring  at  alL  They  have  heard  of  short- 
ages in  ammunition,  submarines,  destroyers, 
air-ships,  auxiliaries,  and  even  men.  And 
they  have  beard  of  the  total  absence  in  our 
navy  of  battle  cruisers — a  type  of  ship  whose 
value  has  been  proved  beyond  question  in 
this  war ;  and  of  the  absence,  too,  of  15- 
inch  guns,  the  weapon  with  which  England's 
Queen  Elizabeth  has  been  pounding  the 
Turk  at  the  Dardanelles. 

EAANARD  COLLEGE 

In  the  dty  of  New  York  Barnard  College 
reccndy  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary; and  the  story  of  its  founding  and 
growth  is  a  fine  comment  on  Lord  Bryce's 
statement  that  the  two  most  noticeable  ele- 


ments in  the  atmosphere  of  this  country  are 
hopefulness  and  helpfulness. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  answer 
to  an  obvious  need  for  a  college  for 
women  in  New  York,  but  without  a  dollar 
of  endowment  and  with  no  buildings,  Bar- 
nard College  was  opened  for  students  in 
a  small  private  house.  It  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  as  its  first  President  Dr. 
Arthur  Brooks,  a  man  of  conviction,  energy, 
and  enthusiasm  for  education ;  and  for 
its  first  dean  Miss  Ella  Weed,  a  thoroughly 
trained  woman,  full  of  energy  and  resource ; 
and  the  co-operation  of  a  body  of  men  and 
women  on  the  Board  of  Directors  who  quietly, 
in  faith  and  patience,  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  Barnard  has  since  securely  built.  To- 
day the  College  is  adequately  and  impressively 
housed  on  Momingside  Heights,  near  Colum- 
bia University,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It 
started  with  thirty-six  students.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  it  had  an  endowment  of 
seven  thousand  dollars,  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  a  deficit  of  thirty  thousand  the 
following  year.  At  this  juncture,  when  the 
institution  seemed  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  his 
customary  sagacity  in  measuring  opportuni- 
ties and  character,  sent  his  check  for  five 
thousand  dollars — a  gift  which  spelled  con- 
fidence, hope,  and  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the 
men  and  women  interested  in  the  College. 

With  the  exception  of  a  feif  t  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Barnard  has  been  endowed,  housed,  and 
equipped  chiefly  by  the  gifts  of  women.  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Anderson  gave  the  extremely  valuable 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  a  gift  equivalent 
to  a  million  dollars ;  and  it  was  largely  through 
the  agency  of  this  generous  and  able  woman 
that  the  College  dormitory  came  into  existence 
at  a  cost  of  nesCrly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  One  anonymous  gift  to  the  College 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  After  twenty-five  years  of  faith, 
enthusiasm,  and  work  the  College  has  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  and  an  endow- 
ment amounting  to  nearly  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  No  small  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary success  has  been  due  to  Mr. 
George  A.  Plimpton,  the  treasurer  of  the 
College  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
institution  has  had  four  deans :  Miss  Ella 
Weed,  Mrs.  George  H.  Putnam,  Miss  Gill, 
and  Miss  Gildersleeve. 

To  the  Barnard  celebration  a  number  of 
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able  women  contributed  wit  and  eloquence. 
The  principal  address  was  made  by  Miss 
Woolley,  and  it  was  refreshing,  at  this  hour 
when  efficiency  occasionally  seems  to  con- 
note ruthless  destruction,  to  hear  and  to 
read  her  inspiriting  definition  of  the  func- 
tion of  beauty  in  education,  and  especially 
in  the  education  of  women. 


not  depict  the  sea  or  the  snow  in  their  most 
striking  features.  Moreover,  Mr.  Weir  is  a 
man  of  modesty.  He  is  not  continually  talk- 
ing to  the  crowd  about  what  he  thinks  or 
about  what  they  should  think.  Instead 
of  losing  the  appreciation  of  critics,  these 
things  have  only  served  to  gain  their 
appreciation. 


ALDEN    WBIR 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New 
York  City  has  a  new  President  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  the  eminent 
painter,  whose  resignation  after  five  years  of 
service  has  occasioned  great  regret. 

The  new  President  is  Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir, 
also  well  known  and  distinguished  as  a  por- 
traitist and  figure  painter.  A  portrait  of  him 
appears  on  another  page.  It  would  be  hard 
for  any  one  to  succeed  so  accomplished, 
urbane,  and  efficient  an  executive  as  Mr. 
Alexander  has  been. 

He  is  sixty-two  years  old.  His  father  was 
Professor  Robert  W.  Weir,  for  many  years 
art  instructor  at  West  Point  and  a  painter  of 
historical  works,  as  any  one  may  realize  who 
looks  at  his  "  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims," 
which  hangs  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Professor  Weir  had  two  sons 
— John  Ferguson,  the  elder,  and  Julian  Alden, 
the  younger.  The  former  became  Professor 
of  Painting  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  won  distinction  as  both  painter  and 
sculptor.  Among  his  statues  are  those  of 
President  Woolsey  and  Professor  Silliman. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  this  country 
he  became  an  Associate  and  then  an  Acade- 
mician of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
His  independent  spirit,  however,  led  him  to 
join  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  the  first  organization  successfully  to 
rebel  against  the  National  Academy.  Later 
this  revolution  became  merged  in  union. 
Yet  the  need  of  two  rival  art  societies  was  still 
felt,  and  hence  Mr.  Weir  helped  to  form  the 
group  known  as  the  "  Ten  American  Paint- 
ers." Still  later,  when  the  Association  of 
American  Painters  and  Sculptors  was  formed, 
he  was  chosen  President,  a  p)Osition  from 
which  he  afterward  withdrew. 

Mr.  Weir  might  well  be  called  the  painters' 
painter.  His  greatest  fame  lies  not  with  the 
crowd  in  the  street,  but  among  the  intelligent 
members  of  his  own  craft.  One  reason  for 
this  is  because  his  delicate  art  does  not  appeal 
to  the  crowd.  It  does  not  usually  "  tell  a 
story  "  in  the  vivid  or  lurid  sense ;  it  does 


TIPS  vs.  WAGBS 

FOR  PULLMAN  PORTERS 

The  Federal  Commission  on  ladustrial 
Relations  has  examined  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, formerly  President  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  now  Chairman  of  its  Board  of 
Directors,  regarding  the  wages  of  porters  on 
Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  gives  special  journalistic  interest*  to 
his  testimony  regarding  the  employment  of 
Negroes  by  this  great  transportation,  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  frank  and  made 
a  good  impression  upon  those  who  heard 
him.  He  admitted  that  the  wages  of  $27.50 
a  month  to  porters  were  too  low,  that  the 
porters  could  not  afford  to  work  if  they  did 
not  supplement  their  wages  by  tips  received 
from  the  public,  and  that  therefore  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman 
Company  are  beneficiaries  of  the  tipping 
system.  Porters  on  the  cars  of  the  Pullman 
Company  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  with 
regularity  while  on  duty,  and,  although  many 
of  them  maintain  their  families  with  com- 
mendable devotion  and  self-respect,  their 
family  life  is  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation  broken  into  by  frequent  absence 
from  home.  Their  work  is  hard  and  exact- 
ing. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  justified 
in  saying  that  the  Pullman  Company  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  material 
uplifting  of  colored  men  by  furnishing  them 
with  employment  for  which  they  are  specially 
fitted.  But  that  does  not  deprive  them  oif 
their  right  to  reasonable  wages.  The  Pullman 
Company  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  and  has  regu- 
larly paid  large  dividends  to  its  stockholders. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  excused  for  pa3mig 
low  wages.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  is  to  obtain  for  these  colored 
porters  an  increase  in  their  wages,  we  hope 
the  endeavor  will  meet  with  success.  But 
if,  as  appears  from  the  trend  of  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Commission  also 
wants  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  financial 
burden  of  giving  tips  to  porters,  we  disagree 
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with  this  object     A  correspondent  writes  to 
us  on  this  question  as  follows : 

I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  habit  of  tip- 
ping in  the  Pullman  car.  The  porter  seems  to 
me  to  render  two  services  and  to  be  entitled  to 
two  payments.  One  service  is  rendered  to  the 
Pullman  Company  in  making  up  the  beds, 
keeping  the  car  in  order,  and  generally  minister- 
ing to  the  comforts  of  the  traveling  public. 
For  these  the  Pullman  Company  ought  tp  pay 
an  adequate  wage.  Whether  the  wage  it  pays 
is  adequate  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

He  also  renders  a  special  service  to  the 
individual  passenger  in  carrying  his  dress-suit 
case  to  and  from  the  railroad  platform,  in 
polishing  his  shoes  and  brushing  his  clothes.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  traveler  should 
not  pay  for  this  special  service  if  he  accepts  it, . 
nor  do  I  see  any  difficulty  in  his  declining  to 
accept  it  and  then  refusing  to  pay.  Speaking 
for  myself,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  a 
majority  of  travelers,  if  a  porter  polishes  my 
shoes  Mid  carries  my  dress-suit  case  for  me  I 
prefer  to  pay  him  for  the  service  than  to  take 
it  as  an  unpaid  service  either  from  the  porter  or 
the  Pullman  Company. 

Insolence  in  demanding  tips  or  extrava- 
gance in  paying  them  is  to  be  condemned  ; 
but  most  tip-giving  in  this  country  is  gen- 
erally a  payment  for  personal  services  ren- 
dered, and  as  such  it  is  to  be  defended  both 
on  ethical  and  economic  grounds. 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA 

Americans  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
China  and  Japan  will  rejoice  that,  at  a  time 
when  international  differences  have  brought 
half  the  world  into  war,  these  two  Oriental 
countries  have  adjusted  their  difficulties  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  compromise. 

On  another  page  The  Outlook  summarizes 
the  provisions  of  agreement  which  the  two 
nations  have  reached,  and  comments  on  the 
four  groups  in  which  those  provisions  may 
be  divided.  The  official  Japanese  statement 
declares  that  the  Japanese  demands  have 
been  presented  in  unauthorized  and  grossly 
exaggerated  forms.  Two  sets  of  those  de- 
mands have  appeared,  each  claiming  official 
sanction ;  but  the  two  differ  at  important 
points,  and  The  Outlook  has  steadily  taken 
the  position  that  until  the  Americans  had 
before  them  the  authoritative  text  of  Japa- 
nese demands  they  could  not  pass  judgment 
upon  them.  Both  the  earlier  statements  of 
Japanese  claims  certainly  convey  the  impres- 


sion that,  if  conceded,  they  would  have 
infringed  the  governmental  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  There  were  provisions 
regarding  what  may  be  called  the  policing  of 
China,  the  imposition  of  Japanese  advisers, 
and  the  limitation  of  Chinese  Uberty  of  action 
in  several  departments  which  on  their  face 
threatened  Chinese  integrity. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that, 
as  formerly  in  Western  diplomacy,  and  always 
in  Extern  diplomacy,  demands  are  made  in 
excess  of  expectations  in  order  to  lay  a  basis 
for  consultation  and  concession  on  both  sides. 
It  is  irrational  for  Americans  passionately  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  either  China  or  Japan  ; 
though  the  anti- Japanese  propaganda  in  this 
countT}'  has  been  so  urgent  and  aggressive 
that  many  Americans  have  come  to  suspect 
all  statements  r^arding  Japanese  intentions 
and  all  interpretations  of  Japanese  purposes. 

The  situation  in  the  East  is  not  generally 
understood  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
order  to  understand  it  an  American  must  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  an  Oriental ;  and  that 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  Japanese 
are  Orientals.  To  them  Asia  is  precisely 
what  the  Americas  are  to  the  Americans,  or 
Europe  is  to  the  Europeans ;  and  as  the 
American  has  a  kind  of  continental  con- 
sciousness, so  the  Japanese  has  an  Asiatic 
consciousness.  The  American  has  built,  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  invisible  wall  around 
America.  He  has  done  this  in  no  spirit  of 
unfriendliness  to  Europe,  and  with  no  pur- 
pose of  National  aggrandizement.  He  has 
done  it  for  the  protection  of  his  country  ;  and, 
later,  he  has  interpreted  the  doctrine  as  a 
doctrine  of  good  will  to  the  weaker  nations  in 
both  North  and  South  America.  The  Japa- 
nese has  also  a  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  be- 
lieves that  Asia  should  be  primarily  for  the 
Asiatics.  Both  England  and  America  have 
shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  his  working 
people,  and  have  told  him  the>  must  stay  in 
Asia.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  anxious  to  preserve  Asia  for  Asiatics. 

When  the  educated  Japanese  looks  at  Asia, 
he  finds  it  largely  under  Western  rule.  He 
finds  England  in  India ;  England  and  Russia 
in  Persia;  England,  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany  exercising  practical  control  over 
what  are  known  euphemistically  as  "  spheres 
of  influence  "  in  China.  He  finds  Italy  tak- 
ing possession  of  part  of  the  Nearer  East ; 
and,  if  he  looks  as  far  as  Africa,  he  discov- 
ers Ekiropean  fiag^  flying  in  every  part  of  the 
continent      Under  these  circumstances  he 
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naturally  asks  himself  how  the  integrity  of 
Japan,  the  only  well-organized  and  independ- 
ent country  in  the  Far  East,  can  be  main- 
tained. 

China  is  her  nearest  neighbor;  it  has 
many  possibilities  of  development,  and  is 
therefore  the  most  tempting  field  for  West- 
ern exploitation.  It  is  also  the  greatest 
source  of  danger  to  Japan. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Germans 
were  in  possession  of  the  port  of  Tsingtau, 
including  the  city  of  Kiaochau,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Shantung.  They  had  seized  that 
section  of  country  and  fortified  the  port  by 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  ten  years  it  would  probably  have  become 
practically  impregnable.  Dr.  Takamine  accu- 
rately described  it  as  "  the  branch  office  of 
Germany  in  Asia."  It  was  directly  across 
the  sea  from  Japan.  It  bore  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  Japan  which  a  great  naval 
base  in  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  would 
bear  to  the  United  States.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  United  States  permit 
such  a  naval  base  to  be  established.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  treaty 
with  England  the  Japanese  attacked  Tsing- 
tau ^nd  captured  it ;  and  so  removed  a  men- 
ace from  their  future.  Whatever  Americans 
may  think  of  their  recent  attitude  towards 
China,  no  American  who  understands  condi- 
tions will  doubt  either  their  right  to  do  just 
what  they  have  done  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung or  the  wisdom  of  doing  it.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Japanese  rule  in  Korea  had  the 
same  justification.  Prince  I  to  said,  "  Whoever 
holds  Korea  holds  a  dagger  over  the  heart 
of  Japan."  The  Japanese  occupation  of  South 
Manchuria,  including  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny, 
has  the  same  justification.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Japanese  to  permit  a  Euro- 
pean Power  to  hold  Port  Arthur. 

This  situation  is  well  and  briefly  stated  in 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  extremely  friendly 
to  the  Chinese  and  in  intimate  relations  with 
missionary  work  in  that  country : 

"  At  least  I  think  there  is  a  question 
whether  in  this  action  of  hers  Japan  is  not 
largely  moved  by  a  sincere  jealousy  as  to 
Western  influence  in  the  Orient.  She  has 
seen  Western  Powers — Germany,  England, 
etc. — secure  territory  or  spheres  of  special 
influence  or  political  and  financial  advisers  in 
China ;  she  has  observed  how  Africa  has 
been  divided  up  among  these  same  Powers ; 
she  is  concerned  that  nothing  of  the  sort  shall 
occur  in  the   Far  East.     This  preoccupied 


time  in  the  affairs  of  the  Europ>ean  world  she 
may  regard  as  the  opportune  hour  for  her  to 
prevent  further  aggressions  of  the  West  in 
China,  which,  as  yet,  is  unable  herself  to  pre- 
vent such  procedure.*' 

Prince  Katsura  once  said  that  he  did  not 
mind  the  refusal  of  the  American  yellow 
press  and  of  some  American  public  men  to 
concede  the  possession  of  character  to  the 
Japanese  people ;  but  he  did  wish  they  would 
credit  Japan  with  a  litde  common  sense. 
There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  Japanese 
attitude  towards  China,  one  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly legitimate  and  honorable ;  the  other, 
while  entirely  in  accord  with  the  practice  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  would  not  have 
been  in  accord  with  American  principles  and 
ideas  nor  with  the  American  hope  for  the 
future  of  Japan.  Japan  believes  that,  by  rea- 
son of  her  thorough  organization,  her  national 
education,  her  military  strength,  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  only  well-organized, 
self-governing  country  in  Asia,  her  mission  is 
to  lead  Asia  in  the  period  of  development 
which  has  opened  there — a  development 
which  in  the  end  will  contribute  immensely  to 
civilization  and  which  will  not  be  inimicable  to 
the  West  but  co-operative  with  it.  In  order 
to  secure  this,  Japan  wishes  to  stand  in  the 
closest  relations  with  China,  not  only  as  an 
Asiatic  Power,  but  for  her  own  safety.  She 
desires  also  to  have  her  share  in  the  great 
development  which  is  coming  in  China.  In 
the  application  of  an  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine 
Japan  has  this  difficulty  to  contend  with : 
China  is  so  weak  that  she  cannot  protect  her- 
self. Japan  has  to  deal,  not  only  with  her, 
but  with  the  possibilities  of  her  weakness. 
A  man  has  the  right  to  say  to  his  neighbor, 
You  cannot  keep  a  dangerous  bulldog"  or 
have  an  open  cesspool  on  your  premises, 
because  they  endanger  the  health  and  safety 
of  my  family.  Now  China  has  been  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  Western  exploiters.  She 
affords  opportunities  of  danger  to  Japan  by 
her  weakness.  The  Japanese  hold  that  they 
have  a  right  to  protect  China  from  her  weak- 
ness ;  they  wish  to  stand  in  her  councils,  to 
have  certain  privileges  which  will  enable  them 
to  forestall  attempts  at  future  exploitation,  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  near  future. 

These  are  perfectly  legitimate  ambitions. 
So  far  as  The  Outlook  can  understand  the 
terms  of  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, these  are  substantially  what  Japan  has 
achieved.     She  has  stood  for  the  Open  Door, 
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and  she  is  under  treaty  obligations  to  pre- 
serve the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  In  South  Manchuria  and  in  inner 
Mongolia  she  is  obviously  endeavoring  to 
protect  herself  against  further  foreign  ag- 
gression. On  the  south  coast  of  China, 
opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  she 
holds,  she  has  pursued  the  same  end. 

In  regard  to  China  proper — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Eighteen  Provinces — the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  will  put  Japan  somewhat  on  a  level 
with  foreign  countries,  while  she  makes  no 
daim  to  territorial  authority,  and  promises  to 
restore  Shantung  to  China  on  certain  condi- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Everything  will  now  depend  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Japanese  use  their  privileges  in 
China.  If  they  use  their  privileges  oppres- 
sively and  selfishly,  they  will  miss  a  great 
opportunit>%  disappoint  their  friends,  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  West;  and  will  receive 
and  deserve  the  condenmation  of  the  Western 
world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  to 
establish  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia  which 
looks  to  the  protection  and  development  of 
that  great  section  of  the  globe  and  not  to 
their  own  aggrandizement,  they  will  justify 
the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  their  capacity 
for  national  greatness,  and  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  an  almost  unique 
service  to  civilization. 


VULGARIZING  AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 

An  old  gentleman  once  complained  to 
Elmerson  that  he  had  never  received  any 
deference,  because  in  his  childhood  all  honor 
was  paid  to  age,  and  in  his  age  all  the  thought 
and  attention  were  given  to  children. 

Reverence  for  age  is,  like  reverence  of 
every  kind,  the  characteristic  of  highly  civil- 
ized people  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  sac- 
rifice one  of  these  two  kinds  of  reverence,  it 
would  be  better  for  society  to  give  up  rever- 
ence for  the  old  rather  than  reverence  for 
childhood.  The  old  have  made  their  lives — 
have  largely  made  their  souls,  to  recall  a 
French  phrase  ;  but  the  young  are  still  mak- 
ing their  lives. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
care,  thought,  and  intelligence  which  ought  to 
surround  chiklren,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  that  society  is  more  and 
more  guarding  their  health  by  supervising  the 
bouses  in  which  they  Hve,  the  milk  and  the 


water  they  drink,  the  food  they  eat,  their 
exercise.  In  many  communities  the  regula- 
tion of  the  physical  life  of  children  is  becom- 
ing both  a  science  and  an  art 

But  in  curious  contradiction  to  this  care  for 
the  body  is  the  extraordinary  absence  of  care 
for  the  minds  of  children.  Many  influences 
are  at  work  to  vulgarize  American  children, 
and  little  is  done  by  many  parents  to  protect 
the  mental  health  of  their. children.  Neither 
time  nor  money  is  spared  to  preserve  them 
in  vigor  and  strength,  to  protect  them  from 
contamination  ;  but  there  are  hosts  of  houses 
built  and  conducted  with  full  recognition  of 
all  sanitary  regulations  in  which  none  of  the 
older  people  pay  any  attention  to  the  minds  of 
the  children.  Meanwhile  those  minds  are  the 
prey  of  a  great  many  influences  which,  if  not 
actually  evil,  are  vulgarizing.  Nothing  could 
be  worse,  so  far  as  the  artistic  sense  and  moral 
good  taste  are  concerned,  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  so-called  comic  supplements  pub- 
lished by  the  newspapers.  The  Outlook  has 
pointed  out  more  than  once  the  bad  taste, 
lack  of  artistic  feeling,  and  general  stupidity 
of  much  of  the  illustration  in  these  supple- 
ments. One  has  only  to  make  a  collection  of 
them  to  see  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
supplements  published  between  Boston  and 
San  Francisco  are  mere  repetitions  of  the 
cheapest  and  crudest  kind  of  humor.  They  are 
devoid  of  any  skill  in  drawing,  in  the  portrait- 
ure of  character ;  but  worst  of  all  are  the 
inevitable  lessons  they  teach  of  lack  of  respect 
for  the  old,  lack  of  reverence  for  marriage 
and  the  family,  for  other  races,  and  general 
lawlessness.  No  child  who  has  the  comic 
supplement  put  before  his  eyes  Sunday  after 
Sunday  during  his  childhood  can  fail  to  be 
more  or  less  contaminated  in  taste  and  morals. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  great  number  of 
the  films  on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  are  looking  throughout  the  country. 
The  moving  picture  in  some  form  is  part  of 
the  recreation  of  the  country.  It  has  great 
educational  possibilities  and  manifold  whole- 
some uses ;  but  many  of  the  films,  although 
not  indecent,  are  in  the  last  degree  vulgar. 
They  cheapen  love,  marriage,  and  family  life. 
They  lower  the  respect  of  boys  for  women, 
the  respect  of  girls  for  themselves.  They 
idealize  burglary  and  crime  of  many  kinds, 
and  they  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
countr}\  What  is  going  on  is  not  so  much 
the  corruption  of  young  people  in  America  as 
their  vulgarization.  Some  of  the  sex  plays 
are  too  frank ;  many  of  them  are  intended 
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to  appeal  to  instincts  which  need  restraint 
rather  than  stimulation,  and  they  express, 
therefore,  the  meanest  kind  of  commercialism. 
But  much  more  dangerous,  because  more  in- 
sidious, are  many  of  the  musical  comedies. 
Thousands  of  people  who  would  not  go  to 
see  *•  The  Elasiest  Way  "  will  go  to  a  musical 
comedy  in  which  all  the  girls  are  soubrettes 
and  the  relations  between  men  and  women 
are  treated  as  mere  material  for  cheap  fun. 
And  these  musical  comedies  are  given  at 
amateur  performances  for  the  benefit  of 
charities  by  carefully  bred  girls  who  seem 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  low  and  vulgar  tone 
which  runs  through  them. 

With  this  group  of  influences  which  tend 
to  vulgarize  the  American  community,  to  blur 
the  fine  old  standards  and  corrupt  the  finer 
taste,  must  be  counted  a  great  deal  of  the 
reading  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  boys 
and  girls.  A  recent  article  in  the  New  Jersey 
"  Library  Bulletin  "  by  Miss  Hunt,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  emphasizes  the  diffi- 
culty which  libraries  meet  in  putting  good 
material  into  the  hands  of  children.  She 
enumerates  among  the  cheap  and  cheapening 
books  with  which  children  are,  so  to  speak, 
flooded,  the  written- to-order  information  book, 
which  is  so  wooden  and  lifeless  that  it  kills 
all  future  interest  in  the  subject ;  the  retold 
classic,  in  which  not  a  trace  of  the  spirit  of 
the  original  remains,  and  which  breeds  con- 
tempt in  the  child's  mind  for  the  original ; 
the  cheap  picture  book,  modeled  after  the 
comic  supplement,  hideous  alike  in  color  and 
caricature,  an  insidious  enemy  of  good  man- 
ners, good  taste,  and  general  decency ;  many 
of  the  folk  and  fairy  tales,  interesting  to  the 
mythologist,  but  improper  reading  for  chil- 
dren ;  the  school  stories  in  which  masters 
and  boys  alike  prostrate  themselves  in  the 
dust  before  the  football  heroes ; .  and  the 
namby-pamby,  goody-goody,  mushy  stories 
which  present  as  a  manly  ideal  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  grown  up  to  maturity,  but  still 
wearing  velvet  and  a  picture  hat. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  mediocre  book  which 
is  published  in  enormous  numbers  and  de- 
voured by  the  children  of  the  whole  country  ; 
the  books  which  make  the  muscles  of  the 
mind  flabby;  books  which  are  fed  to  the 
child  in  spoonfuls,  and,  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Munroe 
aptly  says,  are  sure  to  breed  **  mental  and 
moral  dyspepsia  in  a  race  of  milksops." 
These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are  not  too 
strong  for  the  subject. 

Great  masses  of  books  put  into  the  hands 


of  American  boys  simply  make  them  intel- 
lectually idle,  superflcial,  and  mentally  un- 
manly. Professor  Miinsterberg  says :  **  There 
is  indeed  a  difference  whether  I  ask  what 
may  best  suit  the  taste  and  liking  of  Peter, 
the  darling,  or  whether  I  ask  what  Peter, 
the  man,  will  need  for  the  battle  of  life  in 
which  nobody  asks  what  he  likes,  but  where 
the  question  is  how  he  is  liked«  and  how  he 
suits  the  taste  of  his  neighbors.*'  For  the 
chief  enemy  of  active  virtue.  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  has  written,  "  is  not  vice,  but  laziness, 
languor,  and  apathy  of  will."  One  page  of 
a  real  story  like  "  Treasure  Island  "  is  worth 
a  whole  library  of  this  milk-and-water  pre- 
pared food.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to 
starve  children,  so  far  as  reading  is  con- 
cerned, and  let  them  find  all  their  interests 
out  of  themselves,  rather  than  to  weaken 
their  minds,  dissipate  the  power  of  attention, 
and  debilitate  the  whole  character  by  this 
sort  of  reading. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  community 
which  permits  a  "Jack  and  Jill  Wedding," 
described  in  the  following  paragraph  re- 
printed from  the  "  Living  Church  "  ? 

The  "Jack  and  Jill   Wedding,"  which   took 

place  last  night  at  the church  under 

the  auspices  of  the Union, 


a  unique  affair.  The  little  folks  put  a  surprise 
over  on  their  elders  by  their  calmness  of  per- 
formance. The  solos  rendered  by  these  four- 
year-olds  would  put  a  church  choir  to  shame. 
All  of  the  sixty  youngsters  who   participated 

were  good  in  their  parts,  and  Miss was 

about  as  blushing  a  bride  as  has  been  seen, 

while  William ,  the  groom,  seemed  pretty 

well  initiated.    The  entertainment  was  directed 

by  Miss and  greeted  by  a  fjiU  house.    By 

the  expression  of  their  faces  every  one  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  match. 


LETTERS  TO    UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Will  you  publish  a  series  of  articles  upon  per- 
sonal immortality  ?  I  would  suggest  that  you 
write  the  first  article,  and  that  you  be  followed 
by  men  eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, and  medicine.  I  long  to  believe  in  the  lov- 
ing Fatherhood  of  God,  but  even  before  sorrow 
came  into  my  own  life  I  was  beginiiing  to  be 
greatly  troubled  by  the  problem  of  undeserved 
suffering  and  premature  death. 

We  published  in  Volume  100  of  The 
Outlook  a  series  of  articles  on  Immortality, 
by  Dr.  Pritchett,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Dr.  Whiton, 
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and  mysdf .  If  I  did  not  believe  in  personal 
immortality,  this  life  would  be  to  roe  a  hop>e- 
less  enigma.  As  it  is,  death  does  not  seem 
to  me  a  tragedy,  great  as  is  the  sorrow  which 
it  brings  to  those  who  survive.  At  least,  it 
is  not  any  such  tragedy  as  it  api>ears  to  be 
to  those  to  whom  death  is  the  end  of  per- 
sonality. I  believe  the  body  to  be  simply 
the  tabernacle  in  which  for  a  little  while  I 
dwefl.  Death  and  resurrection  are  synony- 
mous terms.  Both  are  the  separation  of  the 
spirit  from  the  body;  The  dropping  of  the 
body  into  the  grave  we  call  death ;  the  up- 
springing  of  the  spirit  into  a  larger,  freer  life 
we  call  resurrection.  My  father,  my  mother, 
my  wife,  my  friends  who  have  gone  before, 
constitute  a  "  doud  of  witnesses  "  who  look 
on  to  see  how  I  run  my  race  and  live  my  life. 
They  are  to  me  neither  dead  nor  in  a  happy 
land  **  far,  far  away,"  but  my  companions 
and  the  inspirers  of  my  life  and  the  quicken- 
ers  of  my  hope  and  love. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  raise  or  create  ideals 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  Sunday-school 
class.  I  have  been  trving  for  some  time  to  think 
of  some  way  to  help  them,  as  well  as  myself  by 
helping  them. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  acting  as  preacher 
at  Harvard  University.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  had  a  boys'  club  in  Cambridge,  and 
was  equipped  for  her  work  by  a  large 
experience  in  dealing  with  boys,  asked  if  I 
could  not  get  two  or  three  coU^e  students 
to  come  in  and  help  her.  I  said,  **  What  do 
you  want  them  to  do  }"  She  said :  **  I  don't 
care  what  they  do.  What  I  want  is  that 
two  or  three  gendemen  should  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  a  week  with  my  boys.  What 
they  do  is  unimportant  If  they  can  really 
get  hold  of  the  boys,  interest  the  boys,  be 
one  with  the  boys  for  a  little  while,  the  boys 
will  imbibe  gendemanly  ideals  and  habits 
unconsciously." 

My  daughter,  who  lives  with  me  at  my 
Cornwall  home,  has  been  carrying  on  for 
some  years  a  boys'  club.  She  has  done  no 
systematic  teaching,  but  she  has  had  the  boys 
at  our  home,  sometimes  in  private  conversa- 
tion, sometimes  in  games,  and  she  has  inter- 
ested herself  in  their  sports  and  gone  with 
them  to  their  ball  games.  A  group  of  older 
boys  who  have  been  in  the  club  for  some 
time  have  co-operated  in  the  work  for  the 
younger  boys.     As  one  result,  boys  who  a 


few  years  ago  were  smoking  cigarettes  have 
given  up  smoking  altogether.  There  was  in 
the  **  Literary  EKgest  "  a  saying  which  she  b 
fond  of  quoting :  '*  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  working  /a^  boys  and  working 
rci/A  bo>*s  as  there  is  between  a  bath  sponge 
and  a  sponge  bath." 

The  only  practical  suggestion  I  can  make 
to  you  is  this  :  If  you  take  a  real  interest  in 
the  things  which  interest  your  boys,  and  if  you 
are,  so  to  speak,  a  boy  with  them,  Uiey  will  pres- 
endy  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  things 
whidi  interest  you,  and  at  least  look  towards 
your  ideal  of  manhood  as  their  ideal.  This 
is  a  very  general  principle  and  capable  of  a 
great  variety  of  applications.  How  it  is  to 
be  applied  must  alway*s,  I  imagine,  depend 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Is  it  not  hypocrisy  for  one  to  attend  church 
while  he  is  not  living  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  and  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  Christian?  Is  it  not  better  to  worship 
truth  at  home  ? 

It  is  hypocrisy  for  one  to  attend  church 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  Christ  spirit  and 
the  Christian  precepts  if  he  attends  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  public  an  impression 
that  he  does  believe  in  them,  and  that  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  church  and  its  teach- 
ings when  in  fact  he  has  no  such  sympathy. 
But  no  man  who  has  high  ideals  lives  up  to 
his  ideals.  We  all  of  us,  whether  Christians 
or  not,  must  say  at  times,  We  have  done  the 
things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done  and 
we  have  left  undone  the  things  that  we  ought 
to  have  done.  Most  of  us  who  go  to  church 
go  because  we  want  either  our  ideals  elevated 
or  our  will  to  live  up  to  those  ideals  strength- 
ened. The  fact  that  we  do  not  already  live 
up  to  them  affords  no  indication  of  hypocrisy, 
either  conscious  or  unconscious.  As  to  wor- 
shiping truth,  that  is  impossible.  Worship 
is  for  a  person.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth  without  a  person.  Truth, 
purity,  and  goodness  can  no  more  exist  with- 
out a  person  of  whom  they  are  qualities 
than  red,  blue,  and  yellow  can  exist  without 
a  thing  of  which  they  are  qualities.  You  can 
idealize  a  person  whom  you  regard  as  truth- 
ful— that  is,  full  of  truth — and  reverence  him 
because  he  possesses  that  quality.  It  is 
because  we  do  thus  attribute  to  the  Supreme 
Being  these  supreme  qualities  that  we  rever- 
ence him.  Lyman  Abbott. 


THE  TRIAL  AT  SYRACUSE 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  third  week  of  the  trial  at  Syra- 
cuse had  little  of  that  dramatic  quality 
which  marked  the  opening  phases  of 
the  contest.  To  begin  with  (if  not  to  end 
with),  Mr.  Roosevelt,  instead  of  occupying  the 
witness  chair,  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
time  seated  with  his  lawyers  at  the  counsel 
table  reading  from  "  The  Acharnians  "  of 
Aristophanes.  With  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of 
the  witness  chair,  the  trial  changed  from  a 
duel  of  personalities  waged  in  the  familiar 
arena  of  political  history  to  a  fight  over  the 
admission  of  evidence,  legal  definition,  and 
the  peculiarly  moribund  memory  of  reluctant 
witnesses  called,  but  by  no  means  chosen,  by 
the  defense. 

Most  plays  finish  up  the  work  of  exposi- 
tion in  the  first  act.  Then  the  theater-goer 
is  permitted  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  se- 
quence of  the  story  as  it  is  told.  *  The  Syra- 
cuse trial,  however,  is  not  being  staged  by 
playwrights — a  fact  that  reminds  one  that  all 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary  save  that  the  words  are  not  in  the 
proper  order.  Perhaps  the  counsel  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Bowers  and  his  asso- 
ciates, cannot  be  blamed  for  the  appearance 
of  confusion,  for  if  any  examiners  ever  had 
to  extract  more  material  from  a  less  com- 
municative group  of  witnesses  they  are  to  be 
pitied.  Mr.  Bowers  was  really  very  much  in 
the  position  of  a  playwright  attempting  to 
create  an  extemporaneous  drama.  Such 
cues  as  he  gave  his  actors  they  apparently 
possessed  not  the  slightest  ability  to  remem- 
ber. The  scenario  (in  the  form  of  the  rec- 
ords of  corporations  under  fire)  was  either 
mislaid  or  written  in  a  cipher  the  key  to 
which  had  been  lost.  During  the  process  of 
rehearsal  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  exercised 
to  the  full  their  prerogative  of  objecting  to 
every  **  line  '*  in  the  play.  And  over  Mr. 
Bowers's  head  hung  the  very  real  threat  that 
the  judge,  whom  we  may  call  owner  of  the 
theater  in  which  the  trial  is  being  staged, 
would  exercise  his  right  to  obliterate  officially 
from  the  minds  of  the  jury  (the  audience) 
every  other  **  act "  in  the  play  that  was 
struggling  into  life. 

WHAT    A    LIBEL    SUIT    MKANS 

The  burden  of  proof  in  a  libel  suit,  as  any 
one  who  has  watched  through  a  single  day  of 
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the  Syracuse  trial  very  well  comes  to  imder- 
stand,  always  rests  upon  the  defense.  The 
character  of  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  de- 
fendant are  matters  of  concern  for  the  jury, 
but  the  real  fight  takes  place  on  these  two 
questions  :  Were  the  charges  made  by  the 
defendant  true  ?  Were  they  made  without 
malice  ? 

A  libel  is  everything  written  or  printed 
which  reflects  on  the  character  of  another 
and  is  published  without  lawful  justification, 
whatever  the  intention  of  the  publisher  may 
have  been.  The  communication  of  such 
libelous  matter  to  another  requesting  or  in- 
tending that  the  latter  should  publish  it 
renders  one  liable  to  be  sued.  Every 
repetition  of  defamatory  words  constitutes  a 
new  publication  and  a  new  cause  for  action. 

When  publication  of  libelous  matter  is 
proved,  as  has  been  done  in  the  trial  between 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  defense 
must  show  that  the  publication  complained  of 
was  true  and  that  it  was  not  malicious.  A 
complete  defense  must  cover  both  of  these 
points,  and  must  be  made  as  broad  as  the 
defamatory  accusation  in  order  to  constitute 
complete  justification.  Certain  forms  of 
criticism  made  upon  the  acts  of  a  man  in 
public  life  are  more  or  less  privileged 
Judge  Andrews  has  so  far  reserved  his  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  criticisms  made  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  fall  in  any  way  in  this  class. 

EVIDENCE    OFFERED    IN   JUSTIFICATION 

In  his  endeavor  to  make  a  complete  defense 
to  his  charge  that  Mr.  Barnes  represented 
the  alliance  between  corrupt  business  and 
corrupt  politics,  and  that  as  the  head  of  the 
Republican  machine  in  New  York  State  Mr. 
Barnes  had  a  working  agreement  with  the 
Democratic  organization,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
attempted  to  establish  a  connection  between 
Mr.  Barnes  and  the  Albany  printing  ring, 
and  by  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  such 
men  as  Senator  Davenport,  Senator  Hinman, 
Senator  Agnew,  and  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt he  has  also  endeavored  to  show  the  close- 
ness of  the  bond  between  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  machines.  Judge  Andrews 
has  admitted  to  final  record  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  in  justification  of  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Barnes  was  in  alliance  with  the  Demo- 
cratic machine.     A  larger  amount  of  lesti- 
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mony  has,  temporarily  at  least,  been  brought 
before  the  jury  (and  finally  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion)  which  tends  to  show  that  the 
printing  business  for  the  State  of  New  York 
has  been  conducted  in  a  grossly  extravagant 
manner,  that  printing  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  favored  bidders  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  that  these  same 
l»dders  failed  even  adequately  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  the  State  had  so 
wastefully  contracted.  Similarly  it  has  been 
shown  that  contracts  required  by  laws 
which  were  obviously  not  placed  on  the 
statute-books  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
have  been  awarded  for  printing  material 
which  was  not  of  the  slightest  value  to  the 
State.  It  has  likewise  been  shown  that  again 
and  again  matter  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
same  type  and  that  the  State  has  paid  for 
tlus  work  at  the  price  of  original  composition. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  records  of  the 
three  concerns  with  which  the  State  has  done 
the  largest  amount  of  its  printing  business 
were  kept  in  such  form  as  almost  to  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  most  expert  examiner. 

In  the  same  way  the  defense  has  produced 
testimony  to  show  that  the  Albany  Journal 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Barnes  is  president 
and  of  which  he  owns  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  stock,  has  taken  contracts  for  State  printing 
which  it  had  neither  the  plant  nor  the  intention 
to  fulfill  Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  many 
of  these  contracts  have  been  handed  over  to 
the  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  of  Albany,  in  which 
Mr.  Barnes  was  a  stockholder  and  from  the 
president  of  which  for  two  years  he  received 
a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Why  this  salary  was  paid  to  Mr.  Barnes 
has  not  yet  directly  appeared,  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  that  the  reason  can  ever  be 
proved  other  than  by  inference.  It  has 
been  shown  that  even  on  some  contracts 
from  the  State,  county,  and  dty  of  Albany, 
which  the  J.  B.  Lyon  Company  apparently 
secured  for  itself,  a  commission  has  been 
paid  to  the  Journal  Company.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  apparendy  shown  that  Mr.  Barnes 
at  the  time  he  was  receiving  a  salary  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lyon  attempted  to  persuade  the  then 
Govemor-dect  Roosevelt  to  abandon  his  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  printing  plant, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  affect  his  finan- 
cial interests  '*  seriously  if  not  fatally." 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
attorneys  have  run  aground  on  many  legal 
snags,  not  the  least  difficult  to  surmount 
bcii^  that  of  the  Corporation  Law.     It  has 


not  been  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Barnes 
was  the  head  and  controlling  factor  in  the 
Journal  Company,  and  that  the  Journal  Com- 
pany as  a  whole  profited  by  grossly  wasteful 
contracts  given  to  another  concern  in  which 
Mr.  Barnes  was  a  stockholder  and  from  which 
the  Journal  Company  received  constant  com- 
missions. The  Court  has  held  that  complete 
justification  by  the  defense  can  be  made  only 
if  it  is  shown  first  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
individual  contracts,  and  that  he  exerted  his 
political  influence  improperly  in  behalf  of  the 
concern  with  which  the  Journal  Company  was 
in  working  alliance.  The  fact  that  the  minute 
books  of  the  directors'  meetings  of  the  J.  B. 
Lyon  Company  during  the  time  in  which  Mr. 
Barnes  was  a  stockholder  are  curiously  miss- 
ing, and  that  the  original  cost  sheets  of  that 
company  and  other  data  bearing  on  the 
actual  cost  of  the  printing  done  have  been 
destroyed  or  mislaid,  has  no  legal  bearing  on 
the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's attorneys  have  attempted  to  connect 
Mr.  Barnes  with  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Albany  printing  ring. 

Of  course  all  this  evidence  has  reached  the 
attention  of  the  jury,  as  it  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  public.  Those  who  have  been  in 
the  court-room  have  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  justness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
charges,  based  upon  the  frank  attitude  and 
open  manner  of  the  defendant  and  his  wit- 
nesses and  the  attitude  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  men  who  have  been  in  business  relations 
with  him  as  much  as  from  the  testimony 
finally  admitted  to  the  court  record.  The 
outcome  of  the  case  is,  of  course,  still  in 
doubt.  Much  depends  upon  what  Judge 
Andrews  finally  permits  to  go  before  the 
jury  and  upon  his  charge  as  to  the  legal 
niceties  of  the  case.  It  can  be  said  without 
equivocation,  however,  whatever  the  decision 
of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  the 
progress  of  his  defense  has  performed  a  note- 
worthy public  service  in  baring  the  methods 
and  customs  that  have  endured  for  so  long 
in  New  York  State's  .public  printing.  This 
trial  should  put  a  final  quietus  upon  that 
scandalous  state  of  affairs. 

Those  who  have  followed  day  by  day  the 
progress  of  this  exhausting  trial,  who  have 
watched  the  tempers  and  the  patience  of 
almost  every  one  connected  with  the  affair 
(except  the  defendant)  being  worn  to  a  razor's 
edge,  who  have  realized  the  exacting  labors 
connected  with  the  unearthing  of  the  printing 
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situation  and  the  still  hunts  for  legal  prece- 
dent and  principle,  will  hardly  agree  with  the 
elevator  boy  in  the  Hotel  Onondaga  who, 
when  told  that  the  Court  had  cut  down  the 
sittings  from  six  hours  to  five,  remarked 
judicially,  **  Them  ain't  bad  hours,  is  they  ?" 
They  at  least  have  been  '*  bad  hours  " 
indeed  for  the  printers  of  Albany  and  the 
astute  Republican  leader  of  Albany  County. 

Syracuse,  May  9.  HaROLD   T.    PuLSIFER. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  correspondence 
Judge  Andrews  has  ruled  on  two  important 
phases  of  the  case  as  put  forward  by  the  de- 
fense. In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  direct  testimony 
he  gave  as  the  source  of  his  information  in 
regard  to  the  printing  scandals  of  Albany  the 
ref)ort  of  the  Bayne  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly. Judge  Andrews  has  now  decided 
that  all  the  testimony  painfully  extracted  by 
Mr.  Bowers  from  the  reluctant  lips  of  the 
business  associates  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  from 
the  peculiar  records  of  the  Journal  Com- 
pany and^  the  J.  B.  Lyon  Comp^any  must  be 
stricken  from  the  records  so  fat  as  justifica- 
tion of  the  charge  is  concerned,  on  the 
ground  that  all  this  information  could  not 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he 
published  his  alleged  libelous  article  in  last 
July.  I  cannot,  obviously,  pretend  to  criti- 
cise the  legality  of  this  ruling.  To  a 
layman,  however,  it  seems  that,  on  similar 


grounds,  a  prosecuting  attorney  should  be 
forbidden  to  use  any  evidence  against  a  pris- 
oner other  than  that  known  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  prisoner's  indictment.  The  de- 
fendant in  a  libel  suit  is  placed  virtually  in 
the  position  of  a  prosecuting  attorney.  Why 
should  he  not  have  as  broad  an  opportunity 
for  the  securing  of  evidence  as  has  the  lawyer 
for  the  public  ?  Legally  the  defense  seems 
to  have  been  caught  "  coming  and  going/' 
for  the  rules  of  evidence  have  previously 
prevented  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  placing  be- 
fore the  Court  anything  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  political  activities  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  was  true,  but  which  he  did 
not  specifically  mention  in  his  **  libelous " 
article.  On  this  ground  his  counsel  were 
prevented  from  attempting  to  connect  Mr, 
Barnes  with  the  gambling-houses  and  vice 
resorts  of  Albany. 

Judge  Andrews's  second  important  rulinj; 
dealt  with  the  definition  of  the  word  **  cor- 
rupt." According  to  Judge  Andrews,  the 
charge  of  political  corruption  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  plaintiff  was  venal,  but 
may  mean  that  he  was  guilty  of  improper 
acts.  While  so  far  as  justifying  the  charge 
is  concerned  Judge  Andrews  has  cut  the  case 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  down  to  the  bare  skeleton, 
his  latest  rulings  have  made  certain  of  the 
fact  that  the  case  will  be  sent  to  the  jury. — 
H.  T.  P. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE   WAR 

BY  GREGORY  MASON 


THE  Lusitania  tragedy  is  treated  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook. 
Although  eclipsed  by  the  reports 
of  this  sea  horror,  other  news  from  the  nations 
at  war  during  the  week  May  5  to  May  12 
was  of  considerable  importance. 

On  both  the  eastern  and  western  battle 
fronts  the  advantages  of  the  week  went  to 
the  Teutons.  But  in  the  east  the  successes 
won  by  the  Teutonic  allies  were  of  greater 
significance  than  anything  that  has  been  done 
since  the  Russians  pushed  almost  through 
the  Carpathians  after  capturing  Przemysl. 

A    BAD    WKKK    FOR    RUSSIA 

It  was  a  bad  week  for  Russia.  Petrograd 
admits  that  the  enemy  captured  Libau,  on  the 


Baltic,  and  that  they  tnrew  back  the  Russian 
right  flank  in  western  Galicia  thirty  miles, 
forcing  the  Slavs  to  retire  from  the  line  of 
the  Dunajec  to  the  line  of  the  Wistoka. 
Incidentally  the  Austro-Germans  captured 
Tamow,  a  manufacturing  city  of  35,000 
inhabitants,  about  a  third  of  the  wav  from 
Cracow  to  Przemysl. 

In  reading  the  despatches  from  the  front 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
purely  local  military  movements.  In  simmer- 
ing down  the  reports  that  come  in  during  the 
space  of  ,a  week,  and  in  synthesizing  a  con- 
densed history  of  the  week  from  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  that  bit  of  history  just  the 
proportions  it  should  have  in  relation  to  the 

{Cofttintted  on  page  following  tUustrations) 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


VOSHIHITO,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN  YUAN  SHIKAI,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHINA 

TV  Emperor  Ymhihilo  Is  a  niMch  j-ouns*' man  llian  Ihe  ruler  ol  China  ;  but  the  lwi>  men  are  bnth  yo<mg  in  Ihe  ejien.  i* 

of  IbeiuprKnepnoer.    Yoshihito  was  born  in  1879;  he  succeeded  his  father.  Mut^iihllo.  in  1912.    Yuan  Shi-kii  was 

bum  in  llungtslng.lnllM  Province ot  Honin,  August  ailBW;  atier  having occiiuied  resuon-il)lei«j-Hions under 

IhefonneriinperialKovernmeniof  his  country,  he  was  elected  President  ol  the  Republic  of  China  in  191  i. 

Hiaeharacterissulfcienllyindicated  in  his  well-known  appellation  ol "  the  strong  man 

of  China."    See  editorial  pages  for  Ihe  terms  of  the  new  agreement 

TWO  RULERS  OF  THE   EAST  UNDER  WHOM  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 
HAVE  REACHED   AN   AGREEMENT 
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THE   HUMAN    SIDE   OK   A  WESTERN   NEWSPAPER- 

citie«  are  diviiii-ed  tn  lii>a<t  (■(  thrir  pn»*t  and  infl(i*nct.  of  Iheir  fine  equipment  and 
i  AlH'vt.    TIk-  liiill  III  "111.  h  Ihi-  iiirw-l«py-arii;jllicreil.  the  -chii"l-nii)[n  in  which  Ihe 
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rrwnw  circulation;  but  most  ollhemmight  well  "lakeoffllieirhal-"  In  (he  ra  per  wh.iwliomt 
■<.l^T^  arc  stodTlnx.  and  the  swimminE- pool,  aie  all  in  thia  iiew^paiier's  biitLdinfr  and  are  a 
me  Iitr  \t%  workers,  has  made  an  honorable  lepiLtalion  as  a  newspaiier,  and  has  mads 
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whole  history  of  the  war.  But  there  is  ho 
doubt  that  these  Russian  reverses  are  im- 
portant, both  from  a  political  and  from  a 
militar>'  standpoint 

For  weeks  Italy  has  been  supposed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  entering  the  war.  The 
diplomats  of  the  Allies  have  used  every  effort 
to  induce  her  to  join  them.  The  best  that  the 
Germans  have  hoped  has  been  to  keep  the 
peninsula  nation  neutral.  After  the  capture 
of  Przemysl  Russia  chose  to  try  to  penetrate 
Hungary  rather  than  to  follow  the  easier 
course  of  besieging  Cracow,  probably  mainly 
because  of  the  moral  effect  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Russians  in  Hungary  would  have  on 
Italy  and  Rumania,  as  well  as  on  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

The  collapse  of  the  Russian  Carpathian 
campaign  is  a  big  point  for  the  Kaiser. 
RepKJTts  of  Italy's  intended  belligerency  are 
coming  thicker  and  faster  than  ever  as  I  write 
this,  in  the  face  of  the  rumor  that  Austria  is 
ready  to  gnxit  the  bulk  of  Italy's  demands ; 
but,  whether  Italy  enters  the  arena  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  both 
she  and  Rumania  take  the  deep>est  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Czar  in  the  Carpathians. 

THE    FALL   OF    LIBAU 

The  capture  of  Libau  is  also  good  political 
capital  for  the  Germans.  The  Petrograd 
despatches  betray  considerable  uneasiness  at 
the  loss  of  this  seaport,  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  East  Prussian  frontier.  Libau  was  taken 
b>'  a  combined  attack  of  a  German  army  and 
part  of  the  German  Baltic  fleet ;  and  it  will 
now  afford  a  first-rate  base  for  naval  opera- 
tions against  Rij^a  and  other  ports  to  the 
north.  It  may  also  be  used  by  the  Germans 
as  a  base  for  a  land  attack  on  the  flank  of 
the  Russian  army  resting  on  the  line  of  the 
Niemen  River,  with  the  Warsaw-Petrograd 
Railway  as  an  objective  beyond.  Finally,  if 
the  Germans  can  gain  control  of  the  tri- 
angular wedge  of  territory  north  and  east  of 
Libau  between  that  port  and  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  they  will  have  a  very  fertile  agricultural 
region  upon  which  to  draw  in  eking  out  their 
food  sup>ply. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  this  aggres- 
sive movement  has  been  taking  place  along 
Germany's  whole  eastern  battle  line  the  Ger- 
mans have  continued  to  attack  insistently  in 
Flanders.  This  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  that  for  every  offensive  movement  on 
the  west  Germany  draws  reinforcements  from 
the  east,  and  vice  versa. 


ZEPPELINS    AND    SUBMARINES 

Reasonably  successful  as  these  latest  Ger- 
man offensive  movements  have  been,  they 
were  not  sufficiently  ambitious  to  indicate 
that  she  has  abandoned  the  plan — which  she 
was  forced  to  accept  months  ago — of  **  sitting 
tight  "  and  wearing  out  the  Alliies  until  they 
are  content  to  leave  her  with  what  she  has 
won.  For  the  Allies  the  main  hope  of  a 
victorious  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  near 
future  lies  in  success  at  the  Dardanelles  or  in 
the  entrance  of  new  nations  into  the  conflict. 
Aside  from  the  chance  that  the  Allies  will 
quarrel  among  themselves  or  drop  out  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  Germany's  almost  only 
hope  of  victory  lies  in  her  Zeppelins  and  sub- 
marines. On  this  point  Mr.  Arthur  Bullard, 
who  conducted  the  **  Story  of  the  War  "  in 
The  Outlook  before  me,  and  who  has  been 
in  France  for  several  weeks,  writes  as  follows : 

**  In  fact,  the  chances  are  so  heavy  against 
the  Germans  that  they  are  beginning  to  feel 
it  themselves.  They  are  very  much  less 
cocksure  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  think  their  supreme  hope  is  in  their  Zep- 
pelins and  submarines.  Tm  inclined  to  think 
that  they  can  do  muph  more  damage  than 
they  have  done  yet.  But  I  think  that  the 
next  few  months  will  see  their  maximum 
effort  in  this  line.  Their  new  super-subma- 
rines and  super-Zeppelins  are  just  coming 
into  commission.  I  doubt  very  much  if  they 
can  influence  the  outcome.  However,  Til  be 
surprised  if  they  don't  provide  some  surprise." 

THE    DARDANELLES 

There  was  little  news  from  the  Dardanelles 
except  that  all  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  dis- 
lodge the  landing  parties  of  the  Allies  have 
been  repulsed  with  great  carnage.  More- 
over, details  that  have  come  in  concerning 
the  landing  of  the  allied  forces  on  the  Gal- 
lipoli  Peninsula  indicate  that  the  fighting  on 
that  occasion  was  as  determined  and  as 
bloody  as  any  yet  chronicled  in  this  bloodiest 
of  all  wars. 

TIMED    DANAOS    ET    DONA    FERENTES 

Troy,  which  was  impregnable  to  assault, 
fell  before  a  ruse.  The  trick  by  which  the 
British  got  their  first  landing  party  ashore  at 
the  I>ardanelles,  as  reported  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press,  calls  to  mind 
the  famous  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse  in 
whose  belly  the  Greeks  rode  into  Troy.  A 
large  collier  was  boarded  by  2,500  Tommies, 
who  crouched  out  of  sight  behind  banks  of 
coal.  Just  before  sundown  the  collier  was  cast 
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adrift  and  allowed  to  bear  down  on  the  shoals 
near  the  European  shore  of  the  straits.  The 
huge  craft  struck,  and  a  boat-load  of  men,  her 
crew,  the  Turks  believed,  were  seen  to  row 
off  toward  the  open  sea.  As  it  was  growing 
dark,  the  Turks  decided  not  to  board  the 
collier  till  the  following  morning.  When  they 
attempted  to  do  so,  what  was  their  surprise 
to  find  2,500  British  soldiers  strongly  in- 
trenched on  the  shore  near  the  collier,  cover- 
ing the  disembarkation  of  other  troops  from 
the  British  transports. 

GERMANY  AND  THE  GULFLIGHT 

Germany's  note  of  May  11  admitting  full 
responsibility  for  any  "  mistakes "  of  hers 
resulting  in  damage  to  neutral  ships  indicates 
a  considerable  change  in  temper  on  her  part 


Although  the  Gulflight  is  not  mentioned  by 
name,  the  German  note  would  seem  to  apply 
to  her  case  and  remove  it  as  a  present  casus 
belli.  At  any  rate,  the  change  in  Germany's 
tone  is  striking.  Speaking  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  accidents  which  neutral  vessds 
within  the  "  war  zone  "  about  England  might 
meet  at  German  hands,  the  German  Govern- 
ment said  on  February  18,  **  Germany  dis- 
claims all  responsibili^  for  such  accidents 
and  their  consequences."  But  on  May  11 
the  Kaiser's  diplomats  said  :  *'  Should  a  neu- 
tral ship  nevertheless  come  to  harm  through 
German  submarines  or  aircraft,  on  account 
of  an  unfortunate  mistake,  the  German 
Government  will  unreservedly  recognize  its 
responsibility  therefor." 

New  York  City,  May  12, 1915. 


BILLY    SUNDAY:   AN    IMPRESSION 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


WHEN  I  went  to  hear  Billy  Sunday, 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  favorably 
impressed.  Now  that  I  have  heard 
him,  I  am  for  him. 

This  is  to  try  to  tell  why  he  won  me  as  he 
has  won  others. 

I  started  with  as  open  a  mind  as  one  can 
very  well  have  on  a  widely  and  warmly  debated 
subject.  I  was  sure,  from  what  1  had  heard, 
that  he  had  influenced  thousands  of  men  to 
abandon  vice,  and  especially  drunkenness. 
On  the  other  hand,  judging  from  reports 
of  some  of  the  things  he  had  said,  I  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  uncharitable  in 
his  judgments  and  had  influenced  others  to 
be  uncharitable.  From  other  reports  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  spreading 
abroad  a  belief  in  a  vengeful  kind  of  God, 
that  he  extolled  unreason  in  religion,  and 
that  his  preaching  tended  to  make  men 
irreverent.  If  the  result  of  his  preaching 
was  to  transform  a  man  from  a  drunkard 
into  a  bigot,  I  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
doing  any  good,  for  there  is  good  authority 
in  experience  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament 
for  the  conviction  that  the  drunkard  and  the 
harlot  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  bigoted  and 
uncharitable.  If  he  was  depriving  men  of 
their  capacity  for  reverence,  I  felt,  too,  that 
he  was  doing  an  injury.  There  is  none  too 
much   reverence   in  America  as  it   is,  and 


without  reverence  there  can  be  no  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  everybody  I  had  talked 
with  who  had  heard  him  was  a  witness  on 
his  side.  Some  were  liberal,  some  conserva- 
tive, and  some  not  accustomed  to  thinking 
about  religion  at  all;  but  1  think,  without 
exception,  all  were  favorable.  That  fact 
seemed  to  me  very  sig^ficant.  So  I  sus- 
pended judgment. 

In  order  to  hear  Billy  Sunday  for  myself 
I  went  to  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  where  he  is 
conducting  one  of  his  great  **  revivals." 

The  crowd  around  the  big,  tent-like, 
roughly  built  wooden  tabernacle  seemed  to 
be  without  information  about  getting  in. 
The  numerous  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
tabernacle  were  closed.  I  was  taking  my 
chances  with  the  general  public,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  doors  for  the  general  public 
were  at  the  extreme  rear.  Before  those 
doors  there  was  no  crowd.  I  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  waiting  there.  1  joined  a  g^oup  and 
asked  some  questions.  I  was  told  how  I 
could  get  the  special  privilege  of  a  seat  in 
front ;  but  I  preferred  to  take  my  chances 
with  the  crowd. 

Newcomers  with  badges  or  tickets  began 
to  arrive  and  were  admitted  by  a  man  who 
said,  as  one  after  another  came  up  :  **  Black- 
smith, all  right.  Hall  &  Dale,  all  right ;  go 
in ;"  and  so  on,  announcing  apparently  the 
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name  of  the  delegation  to  which  each  new- 
comer belonged.  "  Blacksmith "  meant  a 
member  of  the  Blacksmiths  and  Horseshoers' 
L^nion,  who  were  attending  in  a  body.  Hall 
&  Dale  meant  an  employee  of  that  firm. 

By  the  time  the  doors  were  open  all  but  a 
comparatively  few  seats  in  the  rear  were 
fiHed  by  these  delegations. 

It  was  a  cheerful  sight  inside.  It  was  not 
like  a  church  service  at  all,  but  rather  like  a 
great  convention.  On  invitation  from  the 
platform,  one  after  another  of  these  delega- 
tions stood  up  and  sang  a  song  or  gave  a 
cheer.  One  cheer  that  I  remember  was  be- 
gun by  a  woman's  high-pitched  voice,  and 
ran  as  follows  :  •*  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Sunday,  Sunday,  Sunday,  Sunday."  The 
auditorium  was  swept  by  a  wave  of  cheerful 
and  contagious  laughter  and  some  applause. 
'Yhc  man  on  the  platform  seemed  to  be  on 
vcr)*  good  terms  with  the  crowd.  He 
handled  them  well.  I  was  hopeless  of 
hearing  anything  from  where  I  sat,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  silence  there  was  an 
absolute  hush.  Billy  Sunday  stood  up  and 
told  the  crowd  that  while  he  was  talking  he 
<fid  not  want  any  competition,  and  any  one 
that  wanted  to  talk  could  "  beat  it."  That 
seemed  perfectly  reasonable,  friendly,  and 
firm.  Nobody  did  "beat  it,"  and  conse- 
quently ever>'body  was  quiet.  When,  after 
the  singing  was  over,  Billy  Sunday  himself 
began  to  preach,  he  announced  his  text  in 
regular  fashion.  It  was  these  words  from  one 
of  the  Gospels  :  **  As  he  was  come  nigh  unto 
Jericho."  And  then  came  the  surprise.  Was 
this  the  Billy  Sunday  that  I  had  heard  about, 
full  of  slang  ?  It  surely  was  Billy  Sunday,  but 
it  wasn't  that  Billy  Sunday  at  all.  He  began 
by  a  reference  to  William  Shakespeare,  say- 
ing something  like  this  :  "If  William  Shake- 
speare, that  master  of  dramadc  composition, 
who  "  ef  cetera^  ct  cetera^  et  cetera  (these  et 
cetera s  represent  a  somewhat  extended  apos- 
trophe to  the  "  Bard  of  Avon  "),  "  should 
come  to  the  city,  what  a  multitude  of  people 
would  turn  out  to  see  him  !  If  John  Milton, 
that  blind  poet  who  could  see  into  men's 
hearts,"  et  cetera^  et  cetera^  et  cetera  (another 
apostrophe),  "should  come  to  the  city,"  et 
cetera,  "If  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whom  I 
regard  as  the  greatest  military  genius  of  all 
centuries,"  «^  cetera ^  et  cetera ^  et  cetera  ;  and  so 
on  with  Christopher  Wren,  who  tossed  domes 
into  the  air,  George  Washington,  whose  char- 
acterization by  Billy  Sunday  evoked  patriotic 


applause,  and  a  number  of  other  worthies. 
To  this  apostrophical  rhetoric  the  audience 
listened  with  surprising  attention.  I  thought 
the  days  of  such  oratory  had  passed  with 
IngersoU,  but  here  was  one  night  of  it,  at  any 
rate.  And  then  Billy  Sunday,  after  conclud- 
ing this  list,  asked  what  would  happen  if 
Jesus  Christ  should  come.  More  people,  he 
said,  would  turn  out  to  see  him  than  to  see  any 
one  else.  They  would  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Why  ?  Then  he  began  to  com- 
pare Jesus  Christ  with  Aristotle,  Mohammed, 
Confucius,  and  Buddha.  Each  of  these 
others  he  characterized  by  a  word.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  we  cannot  compress  the  names  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  one  word.  But  do  you 
think  that  the  city  would  decorate  itself  for 
Jesus  Christ  ?  No,"  answered  Billy  Sunday, 
"  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  to  go  out  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  to  find  men 
blackhearted  enough  to  cry,  Crucify  him  .  .  . 
Men  who  lived  like  Herod  lived,  always  worry 
when  they  hear  Jesus  is  in  town.  Would  the 
news  that  Jesus  was  in  the  dty  give  you  com- 
fort and  peace,  or  would  it  worry  and  trouble 
you  ?  That  you  can  answer  yourself,  and 
eternity  will  tell  you  no  more  about  yourself 
than  that."  And  then  came  some  of  Billy 
Sunday's  slang.  "  Would  you  want  him  to 
find  you  in  the  saloon  with  a  gang  of  rub- 
bish ?  Where  do  you  think  he  would  go  ? 
He  would  go  wherever  there  was  anybody 
to  help.  But  whose  company  would  he  find 
most  congenial  ?  He  would  find  those  most 
congenial  who  were  trying  to  make  the  world 
better.  Would  he  find  you  selling  a  yard  of 
thirty-two  inches  or  a  ton  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred pounds  ?  Are  you  an  editor  and  look- 
ing in  the  advertising  list  to  see  if  it  will 
offend  Anheuser-Busch  if  you  commend  the 
evangelist  ?  If  Christ  came,  what  changes 
would  you  make  in  your  programme  if  you 
had  twenty-four  hours'  notice  ?  Change  any 
date  ?  Tear  up  any  letters  ?  Pay  back  any 
debt  ?  Take  anything  out  of  the  ice-box  ? 
Make  any  change  in  your  prayer  schedule  ? 
If  Christ  came — .  But  there  is  no  If.  Jesus 
was  never  out  of  Chicago.  He  was  there 
before  the  fire — "  and  then  he  eloquendy  re- 
hearsed Chicago  history.  "He  was  in  New 
York  before  they  paved  the  streets — "and 
he  eloquently  rehearsed  New  York's  historj'. 
And  so  with  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  London.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  face  Christ  and 
live  a  bad  life. 

Contrary  wholly  to  my  expectation,  Billy 
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Sunday's  api>eal  in  this  speech  at  least  was 
not  to  the  emotion,  although  there  was  emo- 
tion in  it.  It  was  to  his  hearers'  reason,  to 
the  reason  of  the  average,  ordinary  man. 
What  Billy  Sunday  said  and  the  way  he  said 
it  made  religion  seem  as  reasonable  as  eating 
or  sleeping  or  seeking  amusement. 

His  actions  on  the  platform  have  been 
characterized  as  antics.  They  did  not  im- 
press me  so  at  all.  He  is  active  at  times  to 
the  highest  degree.  He  gestures  with  his 
feet  and  his  legs  as  well  as  with  his  hands  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Billy  Sunday, 
as  I  saw  him  away  off  in  the  distance,  was  a 
small  figure  among  a  multitude  of  human 
figures,  and  an  ordinary  gesture  would  not 
reach  me  at  all.  What  would  be  ridiculous 
in  a  drawing-room  seems  to  be  almost  neces- 
sary in  such  a  place  as  that  tabernacle.  The 
actor  on  the  stage  who  seems  quiet  and  self- 
restrained  would,  if  he  struck  the  same  atti- 
tudes in  your  home  as  a  visitor,  seem  affected 
and  exaggerated  in  his  conduct.  Billy  Sun- 
day in  his  talk  often  evoked  a  laugh,  but  it 
was  not  a  laugh  at  him,  but  with  him,  and  as 
often  as  not  the  laughter  was  not  that  of 
amusement  so  much  as  that  of  those  who 
see  a  point. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Billy  Sunday's 
slang,  as  if  his  whole  sermon  consisted  of  it. 
I  have  heard  him  only  once,  but  I  should 
say  that  fully  one-half  of  his  sermon  was  the 
very  antithesis  of  slang.  It  was  conventional- 
ized oratory  of  the  Ingersollian  type.  The 
ordinary  citizen  who  is  not  well  versed  in 
history  or  literature  was  familiar  with  prob- 
ably four-pfths  of  the  names  that  Billy  Sun- 
day used,  and  the  other  names  this  average 
citizen  probably  was  convinced  that,  although 
he  didn't  know  them,  his  neighbor  did. 
There  was -just  enough  of  the  mixture  of  the 
familiar  and  the  unfamiliar  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  considerable  scholarship,  without 
so  much  as  to  give  the  impression  of  being 
entirely  over  the  heads  of  the  audience.  I 
should  hardly  think  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
sermon  consisted  of  passages  in  which  there 
was  slang.  The  rest  of  it  was  plain,  vigor- 
ous, terse  language  that  any  writer  or  speaker 
might  covet  for  himself.  And  the  slang,  when 
it  was  used,  never  struck  me  as  being  incon- 
gruous. When  Billy  Sunday  talked  about 
people  or  occasions  or  conditions  that  in 
ordinary  life  are  associated  with  slang,  he 
used  slang.  When  he  referred  to  the  saloon, 
he  characterized  it  in  saloon  language,  and 
the  man  who  frequents  the  saloon  understood 


what  he  meant  When  he  described  human 
failings,  he  described  them  in  terms  in  whkrh 
those  human  failings  are  commonly  described. 
Once  he  put  a  vernacular  phrase  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  but  the  effect  of  that  was 
sound,  for  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  his  hearers  the  feeling  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about  a  man  who  could  be  present  with 
them  just  as  truly  as  any  one  of  their  own 
companions ;  but  it  was  a  phrase  that  was 
entirely  free  from  vulgarity.  It  did  not  in 
the  least  give  the  impression  of  irreverence ; 
the  impression  that  it  did  give  was  of  an 
absolute  faith  in  the  reality  and  actuality  of 
what  Billy  Sunday  was  talking  about.  Those 
who  believe  in  a  God  and  a  Christ  that  arc 
very  far  removed  from  men,  in  a  sort  of  tin- 
sel heaven,  might  object  to  such  use  of  a 
colloquialism.  But  then  they  would  object 
to  any  view,  such  as  Billy  Sunday's,  of  re- 
ligion that  identifies  itself  with  the  whole  of 
Ufe. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Billy  Sunday's  in- 
tolerant theology.  There  was  very  litde  sign 
of  it  in  this  sermon.  It  is  evident  that  BHly 
Sunday  is  sure  he  believes  in  a  verbally  in- 
spired Bible,  in  a  localized  hell,  and  in  some 
other  things  that  people  who  face  the  facts 
of  the  world  in  the  light  of  modem  science 
cannot  possibly  accept  But  Billy  Sunday's 
formal  theology  had,  so  far  as  I  could  sec, 
no  relation  whatever  to  what  he  was  sayii^. 
He  made  a  casual  derogatory  reference  to 
the  "  higher  critics,"  but  in  the  very  same 
passage  he  indulged  in  a  piece  of  higher 
criticism  himself  without  calling  it  such. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  he  used 
some  traditional  theological  phraseology ;  but 
it  could  have  been  left  out  of  what  he  had 
said  without  changing  the  substance  of  the 
sermon  in  the  least  Like  a  good  many  other 
people  to-day,  Billy  Sunday's  real  theology 
and  his  formal  theology  are  two  separate 
things.  The  particular  sermon  that  I  heard 
from  him  could  not  have  been  preached  fort)' 
or  fifty  years  ago.  In  substance  it  might 
have  been  preached  by  Dr.  Rainsford  or 
Phillips  Brooks.  Any  man  who  could  have 
been  made  into  a  bigot  by  that  sermon  would 
have  been  a  bigot  in  spite  of  Billy  Sunday 
and  not  because  of  him. 

After  this  experience,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  very  general  popular  impression  of  Billy 
Sunday  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  newspaper 
work.  The  newspaper  reporter  does  not 
want  to  report  long  periods  of  Ingersollian 
rhetoric.     But  when  Billy  Sunday,  in  passing, 
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uses  a  picturesque  bit  of  slanfj^,  that  is  grist 
to  the  reporter's  mill.  When  BUly  Sunday  is 
talking  simply  and  effectively  and  forcibly, 
there  is  nothing  special  to  describe ;  but  when 
he  becomes  emphatic  with  his  feet  as  well  as 
with  his  hands,  the  reporter  sits  up  and  takes 
notice.  I  do  not  believe  the  newspaper 
reporters  have  intended  to '  misrepresent 
Billy  Sunday,  but  they  have  misrepresented 
him  by  exaggerating  his  peculiarities.  They 
have  done  what  the  cartoonist  does  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  teeth,  with  President  Wilson's 
chin,  and  with  Mr.  Taft's  expansive  pres- 
ence. 

Billy  Sunday  is  doing  what  the  churches 
have  not  done — what  they  have  probably  not 
known  very  well  how  to  do.  He  has  gone  out 
to  the  people,  found  them  where  they  are,  and 
delivered  his  message  in  terms  they  could 
understand.  I  do  not  believe  the  ordinary 
cfaurdi  has   any  better  message  than  Billy 


Sunday  has ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
ordinary  church  delivers  it  with  the  effective- 
ness of  Billy  Sunday.  If  that  is  so,  and  Billy 
Sunday  is  bringing  people  within  the  range  of 
the  Church's  voice,  I  think  he  is  doing  well. 
Billy  Sunday  should  be  judged  not  by  his 
theology  but  by  his  religion,  not  by  his  man- 
nerisms but  by  the  substance  of  his  message, 
not  by  what  one  reads  about  him  in  the 
p^p>ers  but  by  the  effect  he  produces.  The 
theology  that  shuts  BiDy  Sunday's  religion 
out  may  be  technically  a  liberal  theology,  but 
it  is  narrower  than  Billy's ;  and,  however 
uncharitable  some  of  Billy  Sunday's  remarks 
may  sound,  those  who  are  not  willing  to  have 
him  deliver  his  message  are  more  unchar- 
itable than  he  is  charged  with  being. 

As  I  say,  I  have  heard  him  only  once,  but 
the  one  hearing  is  enough  to  make  me  sure 
that  I  am  for  him. 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott. 
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ONE  of  the  besetting  sins  of  modem 
American  life  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  "yellow  joumsdism." 
Unfortunatdy,  there  is  too  much  ground  for 
the  use  of  the  adjective  **  yellow  "  in  connec- 
tion with  a  good  many  modem  American 
dailies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  news  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  yellow  press  sometimes  pre- 
vents the  public  from  seeing  or  hearing  of  the 
quiet  but  effective  and  influential  work  of 
newspapers  which  are  conducted  on  something 
besides  a  mere  check-book  basis.  A  recent 
visitor  to  a  thriving  dty  of  central  Michigan 
noticed  a  striking  buUding  on  one  of  the 
main  streets.  It  had  the  appearance  of  an 
attractive  and  unusually  comfortable  and 
weO-appointed  club-house  or  college  building. 
On  inquiry,  he  found  it  was  the  home  of  a 
daily  evening  newspaper. 

The  building,  besides  being  a  model  in 
equipment,  convenience,  and  light,  and  all 
that  goes  with  an  upnto-date  newspaper 
plant,  has  an  auditorium,  primarily  designed 
as  a  newsboys'  hall,  seating  one  thousand,  a 
school-room,  a  music-room  for  the  newsboys' 
band,  a  club-room,  a  lunch-room,  baths, 
and  a  swimming-pool.  A  day  school  under 
the  charge  of  a  competent  teacher  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  best  public 
school  standards  for  the  boys  who  are  needed 


to  handle  early  editions  of  the  paper.  The 
completely  equipped  school  occupies  one  of 
the  best-lighted  front  rooms  in  the  building. 
The  pupils  are  graduated  from  it  directly  into 
the  high  school.  There  are  two  newsboys' 
bands,  junior  and  senior,  the  latter  being 
fifty  strong  and  having  a  reputation  for 
playing  good  music,  even  of  the  concert 
type.  Once  a  week  a  dancing  and  deport- 
ment class  for  newsboys  and  their  friends 
meets,  the  girls  being  required  to  have 
proper  adult  escorts.  Every  Sunday  evening 
a  "  happy  hour "  is  held  in  the  newsboys' 
•hall.  This  is  for  the  boys  and  their  friends, 
and  crowded  houses  are  the  rule.  The 
editor  and  manager  of  the  paper  presides. 
The  **  hour "  opens  with  a  flag  service,  a 
feature  which  always  arouses  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  boys.  Then  follows  the  speaker  of 
the  day,  usually  with  a  patriotic  or  get-on-in- 
the-world  talk.  This  is  followed  with  songs 
^d  recitations,  and  usually  a  number  of  the 
performers  are  the  boys  themselves.  The 
programme  closes  with  motion  pictures  of 
an  educational  character. 

The  kind  of  managerial  atmosphere  that 
can  produce  this  sort  of  thing  is  found  in  the 
business  office,  in  the  editorial  rooms,  the 
composing-room,  and  even  in  the  stereotyp- 
ing foundry  of  the  paper.     As  all  newspaper 
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men  know,  the  stereotyping  plant  of  a  daily 
newspaper  is  usually  a  kind  of  inferno  of 
heat  and  noise.  In  this  newspaper  build- 
ing the  stereotyping  plant  is  on  the  second 
floor,  with  plenty  of  windows,  so  that  it  gets 
sunlight  in  winter  and  fresh  air  in  summer. 

This  work  for  newsboys  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  twenty  years  by  this  particular 
paper,  although  the  present  building  and  its 
plant  are  comparatively  new.  The  manage^ 
does  not  speak  of  this  work  as  philanthropy, 
but  simply  as  good  business.  But  it  is  good 
business  in  the  sense  that  the  owners  seek  to 
conduct  the  newspaper  as  a  public  service 
institution,  and  believe  that  its  type  of  build- 
ing and  its  interest  in  its  newsboys  serve  to 
fix  the  newspaper  as  a  public  institution  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  some  Outlook  readers,  after  read- 


ing these  facts  and  seeing  the  photographs 
of  the  building  which  are  reproduced  on  an- 
other page,  will  wonder  whether  such  an  ex- 
penditure can  be  made  to  pay  in  a  city  which 
has  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand population.  We  are  glad  to  reply  that 
the  paper  has  a  proved  circulation  larger  than 
any  other  newspaper  of  its  class  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  an  unusually  profitable  business 
enterprise.  It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  an  experience  of 
many  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce 
this  newspaper  to  the  readers  of  The  Oudook 
as  an  example  of  commercially  successful 
journalism  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of 
genuine  public  service.  Its  name  is  the 
"  Evening  Press,"  its  editor  and  general  man- 
ager is  Mr.  Edmund  Booth,  and  it  is  pub- 
lished in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


THE   CONTROVERSY   BETWEEN  JAPAN 

AND  CHINA 


FOR  months  past  reports  have  been 
coming  to  this  country  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Japan  and  China  which 
culminated  during  the  first  week  of  May  in  an 
ultimatum  alleged  to  have  been  sent  to  China 
by  Japan.  Two  somewhat  conflicting  ver- 
sions of  this  ultimatum  reached  this  country. 
Some  of  the  demands  of  Japan  have  seemed 
to  The  Outlook  from  the  beginning  to  be  rea- 
sonable. Some  of  the  reported  demands  in  the 
earlier  version  seem  to  us  to  be  unreasonable 
and  open  to  condemnation.  As  a  result  of 
further  conference  between  China  and  Japan 
the  unreasonable  demands  have  been  ex- 
punged from  the  treaty  by  Japan  and  the 
present  form  of  the  agreement  is  now  satis- 
factory to  both  Governments,  so  that  all  dan- 
ger of  war  has  happily  been  averted.  The 
Outlook  has  received  through  the  Japanese 
Embassy  at  Washington  a  copy  of  the  provision 
now  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 
We  here  report  the  main  provisions  of  that 
treaty.  On  the  editorial  pages  will  be  found 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  and  of 
the  legitimacy  of  Japan's  position.  If  the 
reader  will  consult  the  accompanying  map  in 
connection  with  the  treaty,  he  will  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  concerned 
chiefly,  not  with  the  Chinese  Republic  proper, 
but  with  territory  over  which  China  herself 


has  had  in  recent  years  only  a  norainal  con- 
trol. 

/.  Japan  asks  and  China  agrees  that  Japan 
shall  possess  all  the  rights  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung  possessed  by  Germany  before  Ger- 
many was  expelled  by  Japan;  that  China 
shall  not  alienate  any  part  of  Shantung  to 
any  Western  European  Power ;  and  that  the 
principal  cities  of  the  province  shall  be  open  to 
the  trade  and  residence  of  foreigners. 

This  is  not  an  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  China.  It  is  simply  transferring  to 
Japan  rights  which  China  previously  conceded 
»to  Germany,  and  in  addition  establishes  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung. 

2.  Japan  asks  and  China  concedes  that  the 
Japanese  shall  have  in  southern  Manchuria 
all  the  rights  prei*ioudy  given  to  Russia ;  thai 
Japanese  subjects  shall  be  permitted  to  reside, 
travel,  and  do  business  in  Manchuria  ;  that 
Japan  shall  at  least  be  cofisulted  when  China 
desires  to  secure  from  Western  Powers  capital 
for  railway  construction  in  southern  Manchu- 
ria ;  that  Japan  shall  be  consulted  before  China 
engages  advisers  or  instructors  in  politics^  mili- 
tary affairs,  or  finance  in  southern  Manchuria; 
and  that  the  control  of  th€  Kirin- Changchun 
Railway  be  transferred  to  Japan  for  niftety-nim 
years,    Japan  agrees  thcU  Japanese  sul^eds  m 
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Manchuria  shall  present  passports  to  Chinese 
local  authorities;  and  shall  observe  Chinese 
police  laws  and  regulations ;  and  shall  pay 
Chinese  authorities  taxes  when  approved  by 
the  Japanese  consuls.  At  present  Japanese 
lawbreakers  shall  be  tried  be/ore  Japanese 
consuls  and  Chinese  lawbreakers  before  a 
suitable  Chinese  official.  When  the  judicial 
system  is  thoroughly  reformed  in  southern 
Manchuria,  Japanese  and  Chinese  alike  shall 
be  tried  by  Chinese  courts. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia,  Japan, 
which  had  taken  southern  Manchuria,  includ- 
ing  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  or  Dahiy,  took 
over  the  country  under  an  unexpired  lease 
which  China  had  granted  to  Russia,  and 
which  has  only  a  brief  period  of  years  still  to 
run.  This  article  provides,  therefore,  that 
Japan  shall  have  in  Manchuria  substantially  the 
rights  which  China  had  previously  granted  to 
Russia,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  further  aggres- 
sion upon  the  territory  of  southern  Man- 
churia. 

3.  In  innet  Mongolia  Japan  demands  and 
China  concedes  that  Japan  shall  be  permitted 
to  join  with  the  Chinese  in  industrial  enter- 
prises i  that  China  shall  consult  Japan  before 
contracting  raihvay  or  other  loans  with  foreign 
Powers  ;  and  that  the  number  of  open  marts 
or  trading  places  shall  be  increased. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mongolia  is 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 
It  is  an  outlying  district  partly  under  the 
domination  of  Russia,  and  Japan's  entrance 
into  Mongolia  is  in  no  wise  a  detriment  to 
China,  but  is  really  a  protection  to  her. 

4.  There  is  in  China  a  great  coal  and  iron 
mining  corp.yration  called  the  Han-  Yeh-p'ing 
Company,  Certain  individual  Japanese  capi- 
talists made  a  large  loan  to  the  ra^olutionists 
in  China  secured  by  an  interest  in  this  com- 
pany. The  Japanese  Government  now  de- 
mands and  China  agrees  that  the  Chinese 
Government  established  by  the  revolution  shall 
approve  the  rights  of  the  Japanese  capitalists  in 
this  company  and  shall  agree  not  to  confiscate 
the  property  nor  to  nationalize  it  {that  is  to 
sayy  establish  Government  oivnership  over  it), 
nor  permit  the  company  to  contract  any  foreign 
loan  other  than  Japanese, 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  finan- 
cial proceeding  similar  to  proceedings  which 
might  naturally  be  taken  in  analogous  cases 
in  western  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

5.  The  remaining  demands  of  importance 
concern  the  Chinese  coast^  and  especially  tlie 
Province  ofFukien,    Japan  expresses  her  satis- 


faction with  the  declaration  of  the  Chinese 
Government  not  to  alienate  any  more  of  her 
coastivise  territory  to  foreigti  Powers.  In  this 
territory  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to 
employ  Japanese  advisers  when  foreign  euhia 
is  deemed  necessary ;  to  permit  fap^amse  sub- 
iects  to  build  schools  and  hopitals ;  to  pur- 
chase as  far  as  possible  armaments  and  muni- 
tions from  Japan  for  the  defense  of  thi'  coast; 
and  to  send  her  military  officers  to  Japan  to 
consider  the  project  of  an  arsenal  in  China 
under  joint  Chinese  and  Japanese  manage- 
ment. China  further  agrees  not  to  grant  for- 
eign railway  concessions  in  southern  China 
without  consultation  with  Japan.  Japan 
agrees  to  leave  the  question  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
missions  in  this  district  open  to  further  discus- 
sion^ and  withdraws  her  suggestion  of  a  joint 
Chino-Japanese  police  force. 

The  provision  of  the  treaty  dealing  with 
the  coast  of  southern  China  is  merely  an 
application  by  Japan  to  China  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  as  such  should  certainly  be 
approved  by  Americans.  There  may  be 
some  danger  in  the  enforcement  of  a  Japa- 
nese Monroe  Doctrine,  just  as  there  is  in  the 
enforcement  of  an  American  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. These  dangers  we  discuss,  however, 
in  our  editorial  pages. 

6,  The  Japanese  Government  demands 
and  the  Chinese  Government  concedes  that 
China  will  not  grant  to  any  other  Power  the 
right  to  build  ship-yards^  coaling  or  naval 
stations^  or  any  kind  of  military  establish- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Pukien,  nor  will  any  suck 
establishment  be  p:rmitted  to  be  built  on  that 
coast  with  any  foreign  capital, 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
coast  of  the  Fukien  Province  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Formosa  by  only  a  chan- 
nel. Formosa  is  now  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  and  Japan  in  self-defense  could  not 
permit  any  Western  Power — Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Germany — to  have  a  military  and 
naval  base  so  close  to  a  vulnerable  portion  of 
her  Empire.  A  portion  of  the  American 
press  was  recently  excited  by  reports  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  military  base  on 
the  shores  of  Magdalena  Bay  in  Mexico. 
Reasonable- minded  Americans  will  be  the 
first  to  concede  that  Japan  has  the  same  right 
to  ask  China  not  to  grant  a  military  base  on 
her  coast  to  a  foreign  Power  that  the  United 
States  has  to  protest  against  Mexico's  grant- 
ing a  military  base  to  Japan.  The  agree- 
ment outlined  above  has  been  signed  by  both 
China  and  Japan. 


WHY  MEXICO  IS  A  THORN   IN   OUR    SIDE 


THIRD   ARTICLE:    WHAT   MEXICANS   HAVE   ENDURED 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

The  readers  who  have  followed  Mr.  Whitney  s  exposition  of  the  plight  of  Amerir 
cans  in  Mexico y  and  of  the  question  whether  American  business  men  in  Mexico  have 
any  rights,  ivill  find^ below  a  still  more  graphic  picture  of  the  injury  done  to  Mexi- 
cans themselves  by  anarchy  and  by  our  07un  foolish  policy  of  **  watchful  meddling,'' 
This  ivas  to  have  been  the  concluding  article  of  the  series ,  but  it  will  be  followed  by 
a  fourth,  which  will  describe  "  The  Leaders  of  Amirchy  in  Mexico'' — The  Editors. 


^NI)  what  is  the  result  of  our  diplo- 
/-%  matic  welfare  work  ?  We  know 
X  A.  what,  at  least  partially,  it  has  cost 
America  in  prestige,  pillage,  and  murder; 
but  what  has  this  policy  done  for  the  Mexi- 
can, the  **  submerged  eighty  i>er  cent "  for 
whose  uplift  it  was  evolved  ?  Is  their  con- 
dition improved ;  are  they  grateful  for  our 
"help"?  What  do  you  think  when  I  tell 
you  that  since  we  removed  fear  of  inter- 
vention from  the  lawless,  the  lowly  class  has 
had  the  bitterest  experience  in  its  history ; 
its  women  have  been  ravished,  its  homes 
robbed  and  burned,  its  shops  looted,  its 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  stolen,  and 
its  wages  stopped  through  the  closing  of  for- 
eign industries  ?  After  seven  months'  travel 
over  the  country  from  the  border  to  the 
Isthmus  (Tehuantepec),  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
mountains,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  never 
have  the  people  of  Mexico  endured  such 
devastation  of  land  and  dire  personal  suffer- 
ing as  since  their  great  neighbor  undertook 
to  succor  them  through  the  devious,  not  to 
say  mysterious,  channels  of  "  diplomatic  wel- 
fare work." 

In  the  ever- recurring  manifestoes  you  read 
in  the  newspapers  from  Villa  or  Zapata  or 
Gutierrez  or  Carranza  the  talk  is  always  of 
"exterminating  the  enemy" — /.  ^r.,  one  an- 
other ;  but  always  the  nether  stone  in  the  con- 
flict among  them  and  the  invariable  sufferer  is 
the  submerged  eighty  per  cent,  they  for  whose 
**  freedom  "  and  prosperity  these  countrymen 
of  theirs  pretend  to  be  fighting  I  They  get 
no  benefit  from  the  wholesale  robbery  which 
is  called  **  confiscation."  It  is  the  chiefs 
and  the  officers  and  the  jefcs  who  live  in  con- 
fiscated houses,  ride  in  confiscated  automo- 
biles, eat  confiscated  beef,  enjoy  the  revenues 
of  confiscated  factories,  railways,  breweries, 
etc,  and  have  the  choice  of  the  girls  who 
have  not  fled  the  town  they  capture.  Yes, 
indeed,   the  *'  spiritual  imion  "  is  doing  fine 


work  among  the  lowly  class  of  this  "delicate, 
sensitive  race  "  whose  '*  courage,  dignity,  and 
self-possession  "  is  seen  to  its  best  advantage 
in  this  Constitutionalist  riot,  by  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property  and  the  abuse  of 
women ! 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Mexico  when 
the  Carranza  troops,  turning  tail  to  the  on- 
coming Zapatistas,  evacuated  the  city  ;  and 
a  renewal  of  the  celebration  when  the  Villa 
army  came  in  from  the  north.  A  week  later 
the  combined  forces  paraded  the  streets, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  for  the  comfort  and 
admiration  of  the  tormented  residents. 

When  I  entered  my  room  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
criada  (housemaid),  who  was  just  closing  the 
shutters,  was  all  excitement  over  the  great- 
est parade  Mexico  had  ever  seen,  and  voiced 
her  own  relief  at  the  coming  of  Villa  and 
deliverance  from  Carranza,  whose  career  in 
the  city  had  earned  him  the  fear  and  dislike 
of  all,  master  and  servant.  In  almost  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant  she  asked  me  if  Car- 
ranza would  return  to  the  city  ;  if  the  Amer- 
icans would  **  give  him  money  to  come  back." 
And  when  I  told  her  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  neither  thought  nor  intention 
of  bringing  Carranza  back  to  the  city,  and 
that  the  American  people  wished  to  help, 
not  Carranza  or  Villa  or  Zapata,  but  her, 
and  Jos^,  and  Manuel,  and  the  other  servants 
in  the  Club,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  and 
friends  in  Mexico  ;  that  everything  the  Amer- 
icans did  was  done  with  that  desire  and  pur- 
pose in  mind,  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
as  if  indeed  in  entreaty :  **  Ojala  que  manden 
inteligenies  para  informarles  !  "  (Oh,  may  it  be 
that  they  send  intelligent  men  to  inform  them !) 
This  was  the  prayer  of  even  one  of  the  lowliest, 
confused  by  our  conduct  and  alive  to  the 
mischief  of  our  misdirected  if  well-intentioned 
course. 

When,  in  March,  1911,  seven  Americans 
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were  killed  and  eleven  wounded  in  Douglas, 
Arizona,  directly  opposite  Agua  Prieta,  Mex- 
ico, by  the  Maderista  Red  Lopez,  during  an 
attack  on  the  latter  town,  and  despite  the 
presence  and  the  orders  of  the  United  States 
troops  to  Lopez  to  fall  back  or  change  the 
angle  of  his  fire,  all  Mexico  held  its  breath 
while  it  speculated  on  the  nature  of  the 
reprisal  which  none  doubted  was  sure  to 
come.  Never  had  American  life  or  property 
been  destroyed  without  instant  demand  for 
and  the  collection  of  full  indemnity ;  but  to 
destroy  life  under  the  very  eyes  of  United 
States  soldiers  appeared  quite  the  most  seri- 
ous situation  that  had  yet  arisen  between  the 
two  Governments  ;  and  all  Mexico  waited — 
as  did  the  Americans  in  Mexico. 

Other  than  a  warning  to  the  Mexicans 
that  they  were  not  to  repeat  the  *•  accident," 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

In  America,  by  a  certain  kind  of  men  and 
women,  this  inaction  by  then  President  Taft 
was  hailed  as  "  patience  ;"  in  Mexico  it  was 
accepted  as  license,  and  on  that  day  Mexi- 
cans began  to  suspect  that  they  might  treat 
Americans  as  they  did  their  own  people — a 
suspicion  that  became  a  conviction  after  more 
and  more  similar  *'  accidents  "  along  the 
border  brought  only  more  and  more  similar 
warnings.  It  was  an  interesting  and  an  im- 
portant discovery  for  the  Mexicans.  Hitherto 
American  life  and  property  had  been  re- 
spected by  the  revolutionists,  but  after  the 
Douglas  incident  both  were  repeatedly  threat- 
ened, and,  in  instances,  destroyed,  and  Amer- 
ica rapidly  lost  prestige  and  Americans  the 
immunity  from  attack  which  they  had  formerly 
enjoyed,  because  of  the  many  depredations 
that  went  unpunished. 

It  was  not  too  late  when  the  present  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power  to  regain  the; 
lessened  prestige  for  the  United  States  and 
restore  immunity  for  its  citizens ;  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  began  well  by  increasing  the 
number  of  troops  on  the  border,  but  nullified 
the  otherwise  salutary  effect  of  the  act  by 
promptly  disclaiming  all  intent  of  interven- 
tion ;  while  the  State  Department  went  on 
its  contented  way,  issuing  warnings  and  occa- 
sional "  severe  '*  notes  in  response  to  the 
anti-American  outrages  occurring  throughout 
Mexico,  for  which  the  revolutionary  leaders 
ceased  to  feel  any  responsibility  after  the 
Americans  had  been  advised  by  their  Presi- 
dent to  leave  Mexico.  Indeed,  the  leaders 
openly  said  that  this  official  advice  relieved 


them  of  all  sense  of  responsibility  concerning 
Americans  ! 

The  President  refused  to  recognize  Huerta, 
wisely  and  justly ;  not  that  he  was  actively 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Madero  and 
Suarez,  though  as  head  of  the  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment he  was  culpable,  and  certainly  close 
enough  to  those  who  were  directly  responsi- 
ble— Felix  Diaz,  General  Mondragon,  Rodolfo 
Reyes ;  but  (1)  because  the  resignations  of 
Madero  and  Suarez  were  obtained  under 
duress,  and  were  therefore  not  legal ;  and  (2) 
because  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  an 
agreement  (the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1905) 
with  certain  Latin-American  states  that  no 
government  shall  be  recognized  which  has 
been  raised  through  armed  revolt. 

Thus  Mr.  Wilson  was  clearly  within  the 
legal  rights,  and  not  acting  on  mere  preju- 
dice of  his  own,  as  has  been  said  by  those 
who  believed  that  our  Government  had  no 
right  to  •*  preach  morals  "  and  should  have 
accepted  Huerta. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  not  to  recog- 
nize Huerta,  and  quite  another  to  demand  and 
to  plot  his  retirement,  as  President  Wilson 
forthwith  set  out  to  do. 

That  was  where  the  President  interfered 
(despite  his  speech  at  Indianapolis,  January 
8, 1915)  and  plumped  Uncle  Sam's  foot  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  mix-up  as  he  proceeded 
to  put  the  plural  in  ultimatum  and  institute 
his  dazzling  new  course  in  diplomatic  welfare 
work. 

Incongruous  as  it  may  sound  to  us,  you 
hear  in  Mexico  that  President  Wilson  is  "  the 
friend  of  revolution,"  and  that  he  is  directing 
the  movements  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
have  said,  with  a  view  to  the  absorption  of 
Mexico  when  she  has  exhausted  herself. 
Certainly  this  is  strange  talk  to  our  ears  ;  but 
here  are  some  of  the  reasons  the  Mexicans 
offer  for  their  belief  : 

Instead  of  extending  the  good  offices  of  our 
powerful  friendship  to  the  Diaz  (jovernment 
— which  had  given  thirty  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  the  only  extended  period  of  peace 
the  country  had  ever  known — with  a  view  to 
suggesting  a  remedy  for  some  of  its  defects, 
we  practically  sided  with  Madero  in  his  re- 
volt, allowing  open  disregard  of  the  neutrality 
laws  all  along  our  border,  and  the  constant 
flow  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Mexico  to 
be  used  against  a  friendly  government. 

When  Orozco  rebelled  against  Madero,  we 
put  an  embargo  on  arms,  and  thus  helped 
Madero  a  second  time.     Then  we  lifted  it 
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for  Carranza,  who  was  fighting  Huerta.  In 
April,  1914,  we  seized  Vera  Cruz  at  the  cost 
of  a  score  of  Americans  and  two  hundred 
Mexicans  to  prevent  a  steamer,  the  Ypiranga, 
from  landing  a  load  of  arms  for  Huerta ; 
and  a  month  later  allowed  the  same  steamer 
to  land  the  same  load  of  arms  at  Puerto 
Mexico — another  port  farther  south  on  the 
same  coast — for  the  same  Huerta,  who 
promptly  distributed  a  part  of  the  shipment 
among  his  soldiers  a  few  miles  in  front  of 
the  American  outfKJsts  at  Vera  Cruz.  Then 
we  placed  an .  embargo  against  Carranza, 
First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalists,  who  was 
still  fighting  Huerta;  and  subsequently  we 
lifted  this  embargo  that  Villa  might  make 
war  on  Carranza.  And  when  Carranza  fled 
from  Mexico  City  before  the  advance  of  Villa, 
after  demonstrating  his  utter  unfitness  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  and  Mexico  was 
further  from  a  setded  condition  than  at  any 
dmc  since  Madero,  the  United  States  evacu- 
ated Vera  Cruz,  thus  giving  life  to  Carranza 
and  the  most  important  port  of  Mexico  to 
his  party,  which  had  been  looting  and  terror- 
izing the  country.  On  September  8,  1914, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  lifted  the 
embargo,  thus  giving  Villa  arms  with  which 
to  fight  Carranza. 

And  the  same  President  who  had  said  a 
year  before  at  Mobile — 

What  these  States  [Mexican]  are  going  to  see, 
therefore,  is  an  emancipation  from  the  in- 
subordination which  has  been  inevitable  to 
foreign  enterprise,  and  an  assertion  of  the 
splendid  character  they  have  again  and  again 
been  able  to  demonstrate.  .  .  . 

The  dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-posses- 
sion, the  self-respect,  of  the  Latin-American 
states,  their  achievements  in  tlie  face  of  all 
these  adverse  circumstances,  deserve  nothing 
but  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

— said  also  in  a  public  speech  at  Indianapolis 
on  January  8,  1915  : 

Have  not  European  nations  taken  as  long  as 
they  wanted  and  spilled  as  much  blood  as  they 
pleased  ia  settling  their  affairs,  and  shall  we 
deny  that  to  Mexico  because  she  is  weak  ? 

When  the  United  States  took  upon  itself 
the  regulation  of  Huerta,  it  took  an  uninvited 
part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  Fur- 
thermore, it  entered  upon  a  positive  campaign 
for  his  downfall — a  campaign  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  despatches  at  the  time, 
included  an  offer  by  the  President's  personal 
representative,  John  Lind,  to  obtain  money  in 
the  United  States  for  the  official  needs  of  the 


Huerta  party  if  they  would  eliminate  their 
chief,  an  offer  which  was  declined  by  Huerta*s 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  Federico 
Gamboa,  in  an  ironic  note  of  reply,  and  made 
the  occasion  of  much  jeering  in  the  local 
press  at  American  statesmanship. 

Mexicans  very  naturally  felt  that,  having 
thus  intruded,  the  Americans  would  not  re- 
linquish their  active  oversight  until  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they,  not  the  Mexicans, 
objected  was  replaced  by  one  acceptable  and 
stable.  This  feeling  was  nourished  by  the 
landing  of  a  United  States  army  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  campaign  against  Huerta,  who 
stood  for  the  only  going  government  Mexico 
had,  and  became  a  conviction  as  the  United 
States  remained  at  the  port  months  after 
Huerta  had  quit  the  government  and  left 
Mexico. 

When,  therefore,  the  United  States  army 
evacuated  Vera  Cruz  in  the  midst  of  Mexico's 
most  troublous  period,  leaving  the  land  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unconstitutional  Constitutional- 
ists, the  people  were  hopelessly  perplexed 
and  bitterly  aggrieved.  Why,  they  asked, 
was  Huerta  interfered  with  in  the  first  in- 
stance if  there  was  no  intention  to  negotiate 
an  acceptable  successor  ?  If  the  army  was 
sent  to  Vera  Cruz  merely  as  part  of  the 
campaign  against  Huerta,  why  had  it  re- 
mained at  that  port  months  after  he  had  left 
the  country  ?  And,  if  it  continued  at  Vera 
Cruz  with  a  view  to  influence  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  government,  why  did  it 
desert  them  when  stability  appeared  further 
away  than  ever,  and  so  leave  them  to  the 
most  anarchistic  conditions  Mexico  has  ever 
known  ? 

These  are  questions  which  neither  Presi- 
dent Wilson  nor  any  of  his  interpreters  has 
answered,  and  they  are  not  easy  to  answer. 
But  the  facts  are  that  we  went  to  Vera  Cruz 
when  Mexico  had  a  kind  of  government,  and 
by  our  going  unquestionably  brought  about 
the  early  downfall  of  that  government,  endan- 
gering the  lives  and  the  property  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  process ;  then,  with  the  country 
govemmentless  and  in  tumult,  we  left. 

By  contrast,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  what 
President  Polk  said  in  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress in  1847  on  another  occasion  when  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  entered  Mexico  : 

Then  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  in  pursuit  of  peace  and  must  continue 
to  occupy  her  country  with  our  troops.  .  .  .  To 
act  otherwise,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Mexico,  and  to  withdraw  our  army  without  a 
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peace,  would  not  only  leave  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complain  unredressed,  but  would  be 
the  signal  for  new  and  fierce  civil  dissensions 
and  new  revolutions — all  alike  hostile  to  peace- 
ful relations  with  the  United  States. 

If  it  was  right  to  land  in  April,  1914,  it  was 
proper  to  stay  ;  if  it  was  not  proper  to  stay, 
it  was  not  right  to  land,  for  the  professed 
objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  achieved  : 
the  arms  from  the  Ypiranga  were  landed  ; 
no  salute  of  the  flag  was  ever  made. 

And  by  way  of  corroborating  what  I  have 
said  about  the  restraining  hand  we  held  and 
how  the  Mexicans  view  its  withdrawal,  I  in- 
troduce excerpts  literally  translated  from  a 
couple  of  manifestoes  made  public  in  Mexico 
City  during  the  discussion  over  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  troops  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  first  is  to  General  Eulalio  Gutierrez, 
Provisional  President,  from  Colonel  G.  Cal- 
zada,  a  supporter  of  the  Carranza  faction, 
published  in  "  El  Liberal "  under  date  of 
November  14,  1914 : 

To  Citizens  in  Arms,  Eulalio  Gutierrez, 

Aguas  Calientes  : 

I  am  informed  by  the  press  that  the  in- 
vaders [the  Americans  at  Vera  Cruz]  are  to 
leave  the  country  within  a  few  moments,  and 
from  the  same  source  I  learn  that  you,  backed 
by  the  Division  of  the  North  [Villa],  will  attack, 
perhaps  before  this  happens,  the  defenders  of 
legality  who  proclaimed  and  will  sustain  to  the 
end,  if  possible,  the  Plan  of  Guadalupe. 

I  make  a  solemn  call  upon  you,  and  on  those 
who  have  with  you  resolved  to  bloody  anew  the 
soil  of  the  Republic,  to  suspend  your  operations 
only  for  the  time  indispensable  to  allow  the 
evacuation  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
North  Americans ;  .  .  .  thereafter  we  shall  run 
the  chances  that  destiny  marks  out  for  us. 
The  "Citizen  in  Arms,"  Gabriel  Calzada, 
salutes  you  kindly. 

The  second  is  from  a  letter  under  date  of 
November  13,  1914,  from  Candido  Ag^ilar, 
the  Carranza  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  to  General  Gutierrez  : 

General  Funston  tells  me  that  he  has  received 
orders  from  Wilson  to  be  ready  for  evacuation 
with  all  his  troops.  ...  In  view  of  this  notice, 
which  should  fill  all  Mexicans  with  great  satis- 
faction, since  we  shall  soon  completely  recover 
our  national  sovereignty,  I  call  upon  you,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  decorum,  and  your  charac- 
ter as  a  Mexican,  not  to  fire  a  shot  between  us 
until  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  vacated  by  the 
foreign  troops. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  companions,  putting 
aside,  in  these  solemn  moments  for  our  national 
dignity,  political  passions  and  haste,  with  seren- 


ity, and,  more  than  anything  else,  with  true 
patriotism,  will  wait  until  our  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
is  vacated  by  the  American  soldiers.  It  is 
most  important  that  we  give  not  the  slightest 
pretext  on  which  the  friends  of  intervention  . . . 
may  work  against  the  evacuation  under  the  pre- 
tense .  . .  that  Mexicans  cannot  agree  among 
themselves.  Thereafter  we  shall  see ;  he  who 
has  right  and  justice  on  his  side  will  finally 
triumph.  Signed, CaxdidoAguilar,  "The Gov- 
ernor and  Military  Commander  of  the  State." 

And  after  the  American  troops  had  sailed 
the  lid  was  raised  and  Mexico  developed  its 
original  contending  factions  into  the  seven  I 

Of  the  about  fifteen  million  native  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico  probably  twelve  millions  arc 
Indians,  separated  in  speech,  habit,  and  dis- 
tance. They  are  docile  but  illiterate,  and 
their  very  docility  makes  them  the  easier 
victims  of  the  unscrupulous  disciples  of  per- 
sonalism,  who  sway  them  with  equal  facility 
in  and  out  of  revolutions.  Individually  they 
are  the  best  people  of  the  tierra  land — the 
best  workers,  the  most  faithful  servants,  the 
most  frequently  loyal  among  Mexican  friends. 

But  how  can  these,  who  through  centuries 
have  known  no  authority  save  that  coming 
through  military  power,  be  expected  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  democracy  ?  How  can 
they  without  preparation  qusdify  for  self- 
government  ?  To  force  it  upon  them  would 
be  to  turn  the  country  over  to  the  factional 
leaders  for  division  and  further  abasement ; 
to  render  the  country  impossible  for  the 
minority  class  of  educated  responsibles,  and 
barren  of  hope  for  the  lowly  class. 

On  the  subject  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment hear  what  Woodrow  Wilson  said  before 
he  became  President :  "  Self-government  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  *  given '  to  any  people, 
because  it  is  a  form  of  character  and  not  a 
form  of  government.  No  people  can  be 
given  the  self-control  of  maturity.  Only  a 
long  apprenticeship  of  obedience  can  secure 
them  its  precious  possession." 

Yet  these  illiterate  Indians,  potentially  the 
best  of  the  mass  in  Mexico,  should  be  fitted 
for  suffrage  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  led. 
The  two  best  men,  the  only  really  big  men 
Mexico  has  thus  far  produced,  Benito  Juarez 
and  Porfirio  Diaz,  were  of  Indian  stock. 

In  the  United  States  are  surely  two,  and 
probably  three.  Southern  States  where  the 
illiterate  blacks  outnumber  the  whites,  and 
on  that  account  are  denied  equal  political 
rights,  as  they  should  be  until  in  some  degree 
they  qualify  to  exercise  them.     To  seek  to 
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put  upon  Mexico  what  we  do  not  permit  in 
sections  of  corresponding  literacy  of  our  own 
country  is  hardly  consistent,  to  say  the  least 
of  it 

If  you  will  pick  up  Volume  V  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  **  A  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple "  and  turn  to  page  49  in  the  chapter  on 
**  Reconstruction,"  you  will  find  set  forth  a 
condition  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Mex- 
ico to-day  so  far  as  relates  to  disturbing  nat- 
ural conditions  by  setting  the  bottom  on  top  ; 
and  you  will  also  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  opinion  of  such  attempts  at  the 
time  he  was  President  of  Princeton : 

But  the  affairs  of  their  own  villages  and 
countrysides  they  [the  whites]  saw  corrupted, 
mismanaged,  made  base  use  of  under  their  very 
eyes.  There  the  Negroes  themselves  were  the 
office-holders,  men  who  knew  none  of  the  uses 
of  authority  except  its  insolence.  It  was  there 
that  tHe  policy  of  the  Congressional  leaders 
wrought  its  perfect  work  of  fear,  demoraliza- 
tion, disgust,  and  social  revolution. 

No  one  who  thought  justly  or  tolerantly  could 
think  that  this  veritable  overthrow  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  South  had  been  foreseen ;  ...  they 
[the  leaders]  would  take  counsel  of  modera- 
tion neither  from  Northern  men  nor  from 
Southern.  They  were  proof  against  both  fact 
and  reason  in  their  determination  *' to  put  the 
white  South  under  the  heel  of  the  black  South." 

They  did  not  know  the  region  with  which 
they  were  dealing.  Northern  men  who  did 
know  it  tried  to  inform  them  of  its  character 
and  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  what  they  were 
undertaking ;  but  they  refused  to  be  informed, 
did  not  care  to  know,  were  in  any  case  fixed 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  object. 
Their  colleagues,  their  followers,  Kept,  many  of 
them,  a  cooler  mind,  a  more  prudent  way  of 
thought,  but  could  not  withstand  them.  They 
too  were  ignorant  of  the  South. 

Schooling,  training,  will  adjust  these  con- 
ditions in  Mexico,  as  it  is  doing  in  certain 
of  our  Southern  United  States.  But  in 
Mexico,  where  the  responsible  class  is  so 
overwhelmingly  in  the  minority,  it  is  only  the 
strong-armed  dictator-president  who  can  hold 
the  country  long  enough  in  peace  to  give  the 
I>eople  a  chance  to  advance.  Mexicans  have 
never  shown  any  capacity  for  harmony  or 
improvement  except  when  so  dominated 
by  a  forceful  leader.  This  is  why  a  strong, 
central  government — a  dictator,  if  she  is  un- 
aided— is  a  necessity  for  Mexico  at  her  pres- 
ent state  of  enlightenment. 

And  the  process  of  making  and  unmaking 
the  dictator  is  simple  and  often  just,  as 
Mexico   has  pursued  her  way.     The   small 


direcdng  class  under  the  dictator  grows 
powerful  and  corrupt  after  a  time,  as  it  did  to 
the  undoing  of  Porfirio  Diaz ;  then  arises  a 
champion  of  the  people  who  wins  his  way  by 
revolution,  and  later  does  his  best,  or  his 
worst,  according  to  his  fiber  and  the  num- 
ber of  factions  in  his  immediate  wake.  When 
tyranny  and  corruption  again  g^ow,  intolera- 
ble, again  a  self-nominated  champion  of  d 
pueblo  arises ;  again  there  is  revolution, 
followed  by  anarchy  which  lasts  until  the 
champion  has  beaten  off  the  other  leaders 
and  is  able  to  impress  his  will  upon  all ;  then 
he  is  "elected"  President.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  personalism  in  Mexican  politics  ; 
all  classes  look  to  a  person ;  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  triumphs  in  Mexico,  not  the  law. 

So  Mexico  remains,  must  remain  for  many 
years  to  come  unless  given  powerful  con- 
structive help,  within  the  fatal  cycle — revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  dictator — repeated  again  and 
again,  until  the  leaven  of  education  and 
of  political  experience  has  equipped  the  peo- 
ple to  take  command  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, which  now  is,  and  has  to  be,  a  military 
government,  because  the  present  problem  is 
more  social  than  political,  and  the  Mexicans 
are  not  easily  handled.  The  pitiful  fact  is  that 
here  in  Mexico  is  a  budding  middle  class  of 
inordinate  pride  and  vanity,  small  ambition, 
and  slight  efficiency  apart  from  that  with  the 
hands — which  is  very  considerable.  From 
this  comes  the  very  peculiar  and  irrational 
Socialism  with  which  the  country  is  burdened, 
and  which  it  must  shake  itself  clear  of  or  con- 
trol before  progress  on  a  substantial  basis  can 
be  made.  The  stronger  and  more  benevolent 
the  dictator-president,  the  longer  separated 
will  be  the  revolutions,  and  the  more  rapid  that 
progress.  Meantime,  if  ever  Mexicans  are 
to  succeed  to  self-government,  the  respon- 
sible minority  must  rule  while  the  great  mass 
attends  on  education ;  otherwise  there  will 
be  just  what  we  see  to-day,  increasing  anar- 
chy. Mexico  is  a  nation  in  the  making, 
and  revolutions  in  her  untutored,  ung^ided 
course  have  been  the  one  obtainable  method  ; 
some  gain  is  made  in  each  one,  and  that 
gain  is  greatest  when  the  dictator  is  strongest 
and  the  people  are  enabled  to  settle  down  to 
schooling  and  industry. 

Many  think  of  Mexico  as  having  no 
schools,  which  is  quite  wrong.  Schools  are, 
in  fact,  very  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  country ;  many  a  litde  settlement  I  rode 
through  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua  to 
Oaxaca,    to   my    surprise,    had    its   buzzing 
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school-house — for  they  cling  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned practice  of  class-red  ting  in  unison.  So 
that,  thanks  to  Porfirio  Diaz,  education  is  at 
least  well  under  way.  There  are,  or  rather 
there  were  before  the  Constitutionalists  began 
fighting  for  "  the  uplift  of  the  Mexican 
people,"  about  twelve  thousand  Government 
schools  in  Mexico,  having  a  daily  attendance 
approximating  three-quarters  of  a  million 
boys  and  girls.  Now  most  of  these  schools 
are  closed.  But,  while  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
school  system  is  faulty  and  the  instruction 
rather  more  of  the  cultura  than  of  the  prac- 
tical training  variety,  and  not  best  suited  to 
the  ifeeds  of  the  people. 

The  present  period  in  Mexico  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  America  as  *  *  abnormal. "  Except 
that  it  is  more  anarchistic  than  usual,  there 
is  nothing  abnormal  about  it.  Mexican  his- 
tory duplicates  the  present  situation  repeat- 
edly. It  began  in  1810  with  the  first  ringing 
of  the  liberty  bell  by  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo 
at  Dolores,  and,  except  for  the  Porfirio  Diaz 
administration,  ever  since  it  has  continued 
almost  without  cessation — barring  a  few  years 
of  Juarez. 

Madero  sought  to  establish  the  abnormal 
condition,  and  it  cost  him  his  life.  His  people 
were  not  ready  for  it ;  it  was  beyond  their 
comprehension.  The  country  could  not  un- 
derstand and  therefore  co-operate. 

The  looting,  the  destruction,  the  forced 
loans,  the  raping  of  women,  in  which  all  the 
factions  in  Mexico  have  indulged — Carranza*s 
the  most — is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in 
Mexican  annals. 

Hidalgo  appropriated  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pesos  of  the  state  money  when  he  made 
the  first  stroke  at  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  Juarez  soldiers  violated  nuns  where  they 
found  them. 

It  is  all  but  a  part  of  the  cycle  of  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  dictator,  which  will  persist 
unless  a  helping  hand  is  given  them,  until 
through  education,  which  cannot  be  forced 
or  too  much  hurried,  capability  for  more 
complete  self-government  is  created ;  and 
when  that  time  comes  they'll  get  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
immediate  outlook  is  presented  by  an  entire 
generation,  which  grew  up  under  Porfirio 
Diaz  in  the  ways  of  peace,  quickly  returning 
to  the  pristine  state  of  its  fathers,  and  con- 
tent, in  the  new,  easy  life,  with  its  chance  to 
loot,  a  chance  to  strut,  and  just  enough  of 
fighting  to  sdr  the  blood. 


Those  who  do  not  know  Mexico  wonder 
at  the  inaction  of  the  educated,  pro{>erty- 
owning  class  under  this  reign  of  lawlessness. 
An  editorial  in  the  New  York  **  Times  '*  con- 
cretely expresses  the  idea  in  the  following 
sentence  : 

The  marvel  about  Mexico,  therefore,  is  that 
the  large  number  of  really  enlightened  citizens 
of  a  nation  which  might  be  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  influential  in  the  world  should 
submit  to  more  than  four  years  of  disorder  and 
lawlessness. 

That  is  best  answered  by  a  story  out  of  my 
own  experience. 

I  was  walking  along  the  crowded  Avenida 
16  de  Septiembre  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
with  one  of  these  "  enlightened  citizens  " — 
one  of  the  very  best  type  of  Mexicans,  in- 
deed, well  born,  well  educated,  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  and  a  man  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  politics.  I  had  seen  much  of  him 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  city,  had  talked 
long  with'  him  upon  the  various  problems  of 
his  disrupted  country. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  join  a  considerable 
company  at  luncheon,  and,  as  usual  when- 
ever alone,  were  deep  in  discussing  what 
is  a  constant  theme  in  his  class,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  for  the  present 
distracted  condition  of  Mexico.  **  But,"  said 
I,  breaking  in  on  his  recital  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  a  friend's  property  by  the  looting  Car- 
ranzistas,  '*  why  do  you  stand  for  it  ?  Why 
do  you  and  men  of  your  class,  who  are  of  the 
best  blood  and  brains  in  the  country,  allow 
yourselves  to  be  robbed  and  ruled  and  ruined 
by  this  lawless  mob  and  make  no  effort  at 
defense,  not  so  much  as  to  open  your  mouths 
in  protest  .^  I  cannot  understand  it.  Will 
you  tell  me  frankly,  my  dear  Don,  why  you 
and  your  kind  do  not  get  together  and  stop 
this  overturning  of  your  pivilization,  this 
wrecking  of  yourselves  and  your  countrj*  ?'* 

The  gentle-voiced  Don  st6pped  short  at 
my  query,  and,  putting  his  afcoi  around  my 
shoulders,  drew  me  close  as  he  all  but  whis- 
pered, "  Because  we  do  not  trust  one  an- 
other!" 

There  you  have  the  story  of  Mexico ; 
largely  the  reason  Madero  failed,  as  fail  he 
did  ;  why  Mexico  to-day  is  deranged  by  the 
armed  men  of  a  half-dozen  irreconcilable  fac- 
tions and  anarchy  reigns ;  why  the  fatal  cycle 
must  go  on  turning  until,  out  of  distrust, 
inertia,  discordance,  the  educational  blast-fur- 
nace has  smelted  confidence,  efl5cienc)%  cohe- 
sion. 


"AND   YE    GAVE    ME    A    STONE" 


BY  PAULA  JAKOBI 


S 


CENE:  A  church.  Pastor  in  the  pul- 
pit. Speakers  seated  on  side  seats  at 
right  angles  to  the  pulpit. 


pastor.  Friends  :  I  have  called  this  meet- 
ing to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  some 
of  the  unemployed  tell  the  cause  of  their 
present  situation  and  what,  in  their  opinion, 
is  the  remedy.  You  know  we  have  held 
frequent  Sunday  evening  meetings  in  this 
church,  and  have  tried  to  face  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  from  every  angle.  We  have 
come  to  no  conclusion  as  to  the  remedy. 
Perhaps  to-night  may  help  us  to  see  what 
can  be  done.  I  will  not  designate  the 
speakers  by  name,  but  will  call  upon  them 
according  to  the  number  they  have  drawn. 
Will  the  first  speaker  please  come  to  the 
platform  ? 

Boy,  Dis  is  my  foist  time  on  de  platform, 
but  I  guess  I  can  tell  you  what  I  wantta.  I 
got  money  in  my  pocket.  Never  mind  how 
I  got  it. 

Voices  from  the  house.  Put  'im  out  I  'E's 
a  thief. 

{Man  in  the  body  of  the  house  rises.)  Doc- 
tor, how  old  is  the  speaker  .^ 

Boy  (quickly  interfusing).     Nineteen. 

Man,  I  thought  the  meeting  was  to  be 
addressed  by  men. 

Boy  {vehemently  thrusting  his  head  for- 
ward). What's  my  age  gotta  do  with  it  ? 
The  fact  that  Tm  only  nineteen  doesn't  pre- 
vent my  having  a  stomach,  and  it  pains  me 
just  as  much  as  it  does  the  man  of  twenty- 
eight  when  I'm  hungry.  I  tell  you  a  thing 
or  two.  IVe  looked  for  work  and  haven't 
found  it  When  I  die,  it  won't  be  from  star- 
vation, nor  I  won't  beg  on  the  bread  line. 
But  I  can  get  money  and  get  it  in  my  own 
way,  and  I've  got  some  in  my  pocket  right 
now.  I  may  be  only  nineteen,  but  I  worked 
since  I  was  ten  and  I  know  what  work  is. 

Pastor.     Speaker  No.  2. 

{A  pale  boy  with  a  white  muffler  around 
his  neck  mounts  platform,)  I  haf  looked  for 
work  an  over.  I  tried  hard  to  get  it.  My 
parents  are  sick.  I  haf  supported  them,  and 
now  I  can  find  no  work.  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  wants  a  job  done,  I  will  do  it  I 
will  be  faithful  to  any  boss  who  will  give  me 
work. 

Pastor,     No.  3. 


No.  3  {hardly  waiting  to  jostle  No,  -2 
from  platform).  I  won't  be  faithful  to  any 
boss.  /  haven't  come  here  to  whine  for  a 
job.  It's  my  right  to  have  one.  I've  tried 
to  get  work,  and  now  I  won't  work.  I  hate 
every  one  o'  you  that's  here  to-night  lookin' 
at  me.  You  think  we're  a  show — that 
you're  the  audience  and  we  the  actors ;  but 
you'll  have  another  guess  coming  to  you  when 
we  get  things  into  our  hands  and  a'^  give  out 
the  jobs  to  you.  When  we  have  had  a  fight 
— a  worse  one  than  they  are  fighting  over 
there ;  when  our  bellies  will  be  full  and  yours 
will  be  empty ;  when  you'll  be  begging  to  us, 
and  we'll  tell  you  to  go  and  stand  on  the 
bread  line,  or  roll  bandages,  or  go  to  the 
Municipal  Lodging-House,  or  eat  of  the  stink- 
ing victuals  sent  down  by  the  hotels. 
Voices.     Put  him  out  I     Put  him  out  I 

No.  3  {continuing).  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  God.  I  believed  in  him  once,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  a  God  who'd  let  men  starve  and 
suffer. 

Voices,  Say,  that's  too  strong  I  Put  'im 
out! 

Minister  {rising,  holds  up  his  hand).  Every 
man  shall  have  his  five  minutes  to  say  what 
he  believes.     Let  there  be  no  interruptions. 

No,  3,  Well,  you  get  a  fair  deal  here, 
anyway.  I  looked  fer  a  long  time  to  get  a 
job  after  I  had  lost  mine  through  being  sick 
two  weeks.  I  couldn't  find  one,  but  some- 
thing good  came  of  it.  I  got  time  to  think 
about  things  and  to  read.  When  I  was 
working,  I  was  too  tired  to  read  or  to  think, 
but  now  I  have  time  to  go  to  meetings,  and 
I  found  out  soon  that  we,  the  working  class, 
are  exploited — that  we  work  so  that  you  can 
eat — and  now  I'm  out  to  help  overturn  the 
whole  rotten  system. 

A  gray-haired  man  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
Turn  'im  out  I     Turn  'im  out  1 

Another  voice.  Say,  you,  go  up  to  the 
platform  and  say  what  you  gotta  say. 

Pastor  {to  gray-haired  man).  Won't  you 
come  and  address  the  meeting  from  the  plat- 
form ? 

{An  usher  approaches  the  man  and  whis- 
pers to  him.  With  a  resolute  gesture  the  man 
goesfofward.  He  mounts  the  platform  and 
takes  off  his  overcoat)  I  am  seventy  years 
old.  I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade.  This  win- 
ter there  was  no  work.     I  went  to  some  of 
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the  emergency  workshops,  and  I  was  given 
the  food  sent  there  by  the  'otels,  and  it  was 
good  food.  It  was  no  stench  to  the  nostrils. 
And  then  I  worked  at  another  station  for 
fifty  cents  for  five  hours,  and  there  the  ladies 
waited  on  me  at  table.  And  they  were  as 
nice  and  polite  to  me  as  could  be.  And 
every  evening  when  we  were  through  work 
the  minister  gave  us  an  apple  or  a  banana. 
They  were  very  good  to  us.  ...  I  never 
thought  I'd  live  to  see  the  day  when  honest 
workingmen  would  'ave  to  listen  to  'people 
advocating  the  breaking  of  the  laws  because 
they  claim  to  be  out  of  a  job. 

Pastor,     No.  4. 

{An  I,  W.  IV,  leadet  mounts  the  platform 
with  outstretched  hand  to  the  minister,^ 
You  41  be  one  of  us  soon.  Doctor,  for  after 
having  meetings  such  as  this  your  rich  pa- 
rishioners will  not  let  you  keep  your  job. 
And  you  (turns  to  the  audience)  you  will 
bring  on  your  own  heads  your  annihilation 
through  your  ignorance  and  lethargy.  Once 
there  was  a  French  Revolution.  There'll  be 
another  Revolution,  and  it  won't  be  French. 
The  unemployed  man  and  woman  are  in  the 
process  of  disintegration.  Make  no  mistake, 
the  day  is  coming  when  we  will  collect  the 
dues  and  you  will  pay  the  bills.  You  are 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  we  are.  You 
have  stood  long  enough  between  me  and  the 
fruit  of  my  work,  and  I  am  on  the  war-path 
and  somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt,  and  it 
won't  be  me. 

Pastor,     No.  5. 

( Woman  goes -forward.)  You  very  seldom 
find  a  woman  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
She  can  usually  find  something  to  do.  .  .  . 
I  used  to  be  a  teacher.  Then  I  married, 
and  had  to  give  up  the  position.  After  a  few 
years  my  husband's  health  broke  ;  then  when 
he  became  discouraged  he  took  to  drink. 
He  used  to  drink  the  money  from  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  that  he'd  pawn.  I  couldn't 
get  anything  regular  to  do.  1  wasn't  strong 
enough.  I  was  worn  to  a  frazzle,  just  fit  for 
the  scrap-heap.  1  didn't  want  to  leave  my 
husband  and  have  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  separate  us  and  rehabilitate  us.  We 
haven't  had  enough  to  eat,  we've  been  cold, 
and  now  I'm  worn  out  and  don't  know  what 
to  do. 

Pastor,     No.  6. 

No.  6.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  the  early 
part  of  this  winter.  I  had  been  laid  up  with 
rheumatism.  We  were  down  to  our  last 
crust.     My  wife   went    to    the    emergency 


shop  and  got  sewing.  She  received  seventj- 
five  cents  a  day  and  a  meal.  A  little  later, 
during  the  same  week,  I  received  a  postal 
It  read :  "If  you  do  not  report  at  the  fol- 
lowing address,  the  woman  in  your  house 
will  receive  no  more  sewing."  I  pulled  my- 
self together.  I  got  up  and  limped  to  the 
address — a  public  square  in  town.  They  set 
me  at  gathering  leaves.  I  felt  better  after 
my  day's  job.  I  was  on  the  job  all  that 
month.  My  wife  was  laid  off,  and  stayed 
home  with  the  children.  The  emergenq* 
shop  tried  to  get  my  boss  to  take  me  back, 
but  he  said  work  was  too  slack  and  be 
couldn't.  They  put  free  ads  abjut  us  men 
in  the  papers,  but  all  the  positions  seemed 
overstocked.  Then  my  cousin  in  New  York 
wrote  that  he'd  give  me  a  position  In  his 
store,  and  I  came.  Things  grew  worse  and 
worse  with  him,  until  he  had  to  lay  me  off, 
and  I've  had  nothing  since. 

Pastor.     No.  7. 

Afan,  Unemployment  means  to  me  the 
greatest  sickness  for  a  strong  man.  If  you'll 
do  a  small  part  of  necessary  thinking,  you'll 
see  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  the  result  of 
unemployment.  We  are  suffering  to-day 
through  your  complacent  ignorance ;  you 
can  go  to  your  comfortable  homes  and  quiet 
your  consciences  with  a  bundle  day.  Here 
is  an  item  from  a  newspaper  (reads) :  "  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  spent  all  day  at  the  bundle 
shop  directing  the  packing  of  bundles.  She 
wore  a  black  broadcloth  suit,  fur  trimmed." 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I  tell  you,  we 
have  been  driven  too  hard.  We  haven't  a 
moment  for  life,  for  thought,  for  comp)anion- 
ship.  I  tell  you,  fellowship  is  life,  no  fellow- 
ship is  hell.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
(Prom  the  street  sounds  of  music  reach 
the  churchy 

Pastor,  No.  8.  (Pause.  He  repeats) 
No.  8. 

(The  music  grouts  more  distinct,     A  wo- 
man rises  in  the  body  of  the  house.) 

Pastor,  Miss  Sherman,  will  you  please 
come  to  the  platform  .^ 

Miss  Sherman  {in  a  hushed  voice),  I  am 
the  secretary  of  the  church.  The  man  who 
drew  No.  8  applied  here  last  week  for  work. 
There  was  none-  I  spoke  to  him,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  by  him  and  invited  him  to 
come  to  the  meeting  to  tell  his  stor>'.  He 
was  to  let  me  know  whether  he  could  come. 
As  there  was  no  word  from  him,  I  went  to 
his  house.     In  the  hallway  two  women  were 
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whispering  together  ;  farther  down  the  haU 
there  were  two  policemen.  I  questioned 
them.  The  man  was  dead  He  had  inhaled 
gas  the  night  before. 

{Pduse.     Now  the  blare  of  a  cornet  can 
be  distinguished.     It  is  the  "  Marseil- 
laise.^^    And  there  is  a  tramping  of 
feet,) 

I^astor  (rising).  We  all  feel  the  need  for 
some  action,  but  we  all  feel  our  helplessness. 
I  would  like  to  invite  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  situation.  {SUence.)  If 
there  are  no  suggestions,  the  meeting  is — 

{Tihe  I.  W.  W.  leader  rises  with  an  impas- 
siomd^  despairing  gesture  and  walks  taivard 
the  door.  At  the  door  he  pauses ^  tums^  and 
rais€s  his  hatid,)  It*s  you  that  must  come 
with  me,  comrades.  There  is  no  use  your 
wasting  yoar  time  here.  It's  only  what  they  Ve 
giving  us  al>  along  the  line — talk,  talk,  and 
nothing    doing.      (Bending  forward^      It's 


your  right  to  demand  from  the  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York  the  opportunity  to  be 
self-supporting  and  freed  from  the  ignominy 
of  public  or  private  charity  by  the  establish- 
ment of  works  in  which  the  whole  city  benje- 
fits  which  will  involve  the  employment  at  a 
living  wage  of  every  qualified  applicant.  But 
you're  not  getting  there.  Do  you  hear  that 
music  outside  ?  It's  our  comrades.  They're 
out  for  freedom.  I'm  hard  set  to  see  the 
way  before  me,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  b  better 
than  this.     Come  along  1 

(In  a  moment  the  church  is  in  commotion. 
Excited  men  and  wometi  are  leaving 
their  scats  and  eagerly  following  their 
lecuier.  Without  a  backward  look^ 
they  rush  out  of  the  church  after  him. 
Agitated,  perturbed^  some  stragglers 
follow.) 
"  The  meeting  is  adjourned,*'  murmurs  the 
pastor  to  the  empty  benches. 
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Prescriptions.  By  Richard  C.  Cabot.  Houghton 
MUHin  Company,  Boston.    50c. 

This  little  book,  made  up  of  selections  from 

Dr  Cabot's  invaluable  **  What  Men  Live  By,"  is 

like  an  old-fashioned  box  of  medicine,  except 

that  it  may  be  used  without  danger  by  men  and 

women  who   have   any  disease,  or  who  are  in 

perfect  health.     This  is   not  a  book  of  rules 

about   work,   play,  love,   and    worship,   but  a 

group  of  inspirations  and  invigorations  ;  a  quite 

invaluable  handbook  in  wholesome,  open-eyed, 

and  fine  living. 

StiU  Jim.    By  Honor^  Willsie.  The  F.  A.  Stokes 
Companir,  New  York.    $135. 

This  novel  is  a  notable  advance  on  Mrs. 
Willsic*s  former  fiction  work.  It  is  distinctly 
vigorous  and  its  characters  have  life  and  reality. 
It  deals  largely  with  the  Government  Reclama- 
tion Service  in  the  Far  West,  and  one  feels  that 
the  author  knows  intimately  both  the  engineer- 
ing problems  and  the  human  problems  involved. 
StiU  Jim  is  a  sUlwart  example  of  New  England 
pluck,  persistency,  efficiency,  and  determination. 
In  him  is  typified  the  old-time  strain  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grit  and  honesty  which  (as  the  author 
looks  at  it)  is  struggling  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  flood  of  indigested  and  ill-regulated  immi- 
gration, and*  in  spite  of  a  decreasing  birth  rate 
among  native  Americans  of  the  old  stock. 

Apart  from  any  race  question  there  are  sturdy 
exsunfaesand  fine  ideals  in  "Still  Jim"— whether 
wc  use  the  name  for  the  character  or  the  story 


as  a  whole.    There  are  also  exciting  incidents 
and  strong  situations. 

Alice  and  a  Family.    By  St.  John  G.  Ervine. 
The  MacmilUn  Company,  New  York.    $1.2$. 

Alice  is  a  child  worth  knowing.  A  product 
of  London's  lower  working  class,  she  is  sharp  as 
a  needle,  active  as  a  bee,  jolly  as  a  sandpiper, 
and  eminently  efficient  as  a  manager.  She  prac- 
tically adopts  the  "  Family,"  consisting  of  a 
hapless  and  helpless  newly  made  widower,  his 
motherless  baby,  his  well-meaning  but  not  too 
dever  boy,  and  two  or  three  other  children. 
Everybody  in  the  family  except  the  baby  is  put 
to  work,  damages  are  collected  for  an  industrial 
injury  to  the  father,  a  newspaper  shop  is  rented, 
everything  and  everybody  is  made  to  husUe 
until  prosperity  in  moderation  dawns  upon 
Alice's  efiforu,  and  as  a  final  piece  of  strategy 
she  marries  her  own  mother  to  the  widower  so 
that  she  (Alice,  that  is)  may  have  only  one 
family  to  manage  instead  of  two. 

There  is  fun  in  the  story,  its  local  color  is 
evidentiy  true,  and  it  is  as  clever  as  it  is  enter- 
taining. 

Marriage  by  Conquest.  By  Warwick  Deeping. 
McBride,  Na-it  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 
A  tale  of  a  benighted  English  rural  district  a 
century  ago  or  more.  The  "countr)'  gentle- 
men "  are  brutes :  the  laborers  are  slaves ;  the 
parson  is  a  beast ;  Dick  HerOn,  who  persecutes 
the  beautiful  widow,  Stella,  and  threatens  to  marry 
her  by  conquest,  is  a  theatrical  villain  of  black- 
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est  hue.  Among  these  people  comes  a  chival- 
rous, seholarly,  unconquerable  young  man  who 
refuses  to  fight  duels,  to  accept  defeat,  or  to 
yield  to  force.  The  romance  has  elements  of 
strength,  despite  over-emphasis  and  too  much 
fine  writing. 

Cloistered  Romance  (A).  By  Florence  Olmstead. 
Charles  Scribner'a  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25. 

The  Catholic  sisters  who  conduct  the  little 
home  for  old  people  here  described  are  not  too 
saintly  to  have  each  her  own  little  foible  or 
peculiarity ;  the  old  men  and  women  are  delight- 
fully contrary,  whimsical,  and  hard  to  manage ; 
Hafiz,  the  cat,  and  Goliah,  the  mule,  are  as  nat- 
ural as  life  ;  a  pretty  love  story  gives  the  tinge 
of  the  romantic.  In  a  perfectly  unpretentious 
way  this  little  book  is  captivating  and  joyous. 
We  predict  that  it  will  have  a  wide  reading. 

Competitive    Nephew    (The).      By    Montague 
Guiss.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $i^. 

Every  one  who  knows  "  Potash  and  Perlmut- 

ter  **  will  enjoy  these  new  stories  of  the  human 

and  humorous  side  of  the  clothing  trade.     Some 

of  them  are  as  good  as  the  stories  that  made 

the  name  of  Montague  Glass  familiar ;  others 

decidedly  are  not. 

Johnny    Appleseed.      By    Eleanor    Atkinson. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Making  a  whole  book  out  of  the  story  of 
Johnny  Appleseed  of  necessity  results  in  a 
loosely  woven  and  often  too  tenuous  creation. 
The  romance  is  worth  preserving,  and  the  legend 
of  the  devoted  planter  of  orchards  is  beautiful. 
He  was  known  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  present  author  has  introduced 
many  interesting  historical  incidents  into  her 
narrative,  which  is  fully  illustrated  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill. 

Peru.     By   E.   C.  Vivian.     (South   American 
Handbooks.)    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Peru  is  ten  times  as  large  as  New  England. 
Of  all  the  South  American  states  Peru  is  the 
one  whose  ancient  history  is  the  most  interest- 
ing. In  pre-Spanish  times  Peru  was  far  more 
thickly  populated  than  at  present,  and  for  five 
centuries  Cuzco  was  the  capital  of  a  great  Inca 
empire.  But  a  long  period  of  culture  preceded 
the  Inca.  The  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
Lord  Bryce's  "  South  America,'*  and  in  Hiram 
Bingham's  "  Across  South  America,"  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  that  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. But  the  latter-day  interest  in  Peru  is 
largely  due  to  its  very  varied  economic  life, 
amply  described  in  these  pages,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ecuador,  Peru 
is  likely  to  gain  more  than  will  any  other  South 
American  republic  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
About  four  thousand  miles  are  saved  between 
the  Peruvian  port  of  Callao  and  Liverpool,  and 
about  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
between  Callao  and  New  York.  Mr.  Vivian's 
book  will  serve  a  good  purpose  if  it  further 


helps  us  to  understand  that  Peru  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest  historically  and  economically. 

Coasting  Bohemia.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr.  The 
Maonillan  Company,  New  York.    $2.50. 

This  book  bears  a  poor  title,  nor  is  the  title 
redeemed  by  the  first  chapter,  on  "  Bohemia, 
Past  and  Present."  Mr.  ComynsXarr  uses  the 
name  Bohemia  to  cover  the  life  of  those  who 
have  to  do  with  art  in  any  way— of  painters, 
writers,  actors,  composers.  He  tells  us  much 
of  Millais,  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Alma  Tadema, 
Whistler,  Meredith,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  there  is  throughout  the 
book  the  welcome  note  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  vivid  personality.  The  volume  is  a 
distinct  help  in  the  better  understanding  of  the 
men  who  have  made  British  art  what  it  is,  and 
in  certain  chapters,  especially  in  the  one  on 
Burne-Jones,  there  are  notable  expressions  of 
individual  opinion. 

Northern  Patagonia :  Character  and  Resoorces. 

Volume  I.  Texts  and  Maps  by  the  ComiskSn  de 
Estudios  Hidroldgkos.  Baily  Willis,  Director,  1911- 
14.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $6. 

This  substantial  volume,  with  its  accompany- 
ing appendix  in  separate  form,  comprises  an 
extremely  valuable  account  of  a  litlle-known 
region.  Doubtless  that  comparatively  dry,  cold, 
sterile  country  will  continue  to  be  little  known  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Argentina.  But  to 
those  who  would  venture  into  Patagonia  these 
books  must  form  a  source  of  authoritative 
information. 

Narratives  of  the  Insurrections,  1675-1690.     By 

Charles  McLean  Andrews.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $X 

As  Professor  Andrews,  the  editor  of  this 
valuable  volume,  says  in  his  Introduction,  one 
cannot  study  the  insurrections  of  1675  to  1690 
without  noticing  the  dependence  of  one  Ameri- 
can colony  upon  another.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  determine  how  far  the  revolts  were  due 
to  England's  efforts  to  enforce  her  commercial 
policy  as  embraced  in  the  navigation  acts  and 
royal  proclamations. 

Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.  Compiled 
by  George  Palmer  Putnam,  A.M.  Continued  to  date 
under  the  Editorial  Supervision  of  Georse  Haven 
Putnam,  Litt.D.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

$2.50. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  valuable  reference 
book  would  have  been  more  practical  if  a  good 
many  of  the  items  in  the  most  recent  years 
had  been  omitted.  But  the  student  of  history 
always  needs  at  hand  such  a  volume  as  this, 
presenting  in  parallel  columns  a  chronological 
record  of  the  more  noteworthy  events  in  the 
world's  history. 

Playmate  of  Philip  II.    By  Lady  Moreton.  The 

John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $3. 

Lady  Moreton  here  describes  ihe  man  who 
was  very  likely  the  original  of  the  Duke  in 
"Don  Quixote" — namely,  the  Duke  of  Villa 
Hermosa.  He  was  not  only  "  the  pla3rmate  of 
Philip  the  Second  j"  he  was  also  "  the  Phllose- 
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phcr  of  Aragon,"  as  his  royal  playmate  called 
him.  Moreover,  the  Duke  was  a  notable  anti- 
quary and  collector.  Finally,  he  fought  well  for 
his  country  in  the  wars  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  book  is  full  of  the 
atmosphere  of  that  century  and  aids  nbt  incon- 
siderably  to  our  knowledge  of  it. 

Books  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ths).  By  the  Rev. 
W.  O.  E.  OMerley,  D.D.  The  I'leming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    iX 

m 

A  strange  fatality  has  befallen  these  books, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Greek  version  used  in  the  early  Church  and 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  Still  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  have  been  gener- 
ally disused  by  Protestants,  but  their  value  is 
now  obtaining  recognition.  Comprising  the 
religious  literature  of  Judaism  during  the  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  in  which  the 
Greek  spirit  was  making  its  mark  upon  the 
Jewish  mind,  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  illu- 
minate the  development  of  doctrine  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  The  fact  is  sug- 
gested in  a  glimpse  at  the  copious  indices  of 
illustrative  passages  appended  to  this  volume. 

Its  author  is  Warden  of  the  International 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha. The  first  half  of  the  volume  discusses 
and  answers  a  large  variety  of  questions,  some 
of  them  intricate,  to  which  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  books  gives  rise.  The  second 
half  takes  up  the  books  themselves  in  chrono- 
logical order,  descriptively  and  analytically, 
making  large  quotations  and  noting  the  values 
of  certain  books  for  New  Testament  study. 
The  Apocrypha  is,  for  those  to  whom  it  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  the  missing  link  in  the  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  religious  history  and 
thought  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  The  present  volume  is  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  our  apparatus  for  Biblical 
study. 

Christian  Psychology.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  D.I).  The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.     SI.25. 

If  professors  of  psychology  have  a  doubt  as  to 
what  can  be  meant  by  "  Christian  "  psychology, 
they  need  telling  that  it  is  not  a  new  kind  but  a 
distinct  use  of  their  science  as  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary to  the  culture  of  Christian  character  and 
conduct;  /  ,^.,  the  vitalizing  truth  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  largely  depends  for  its 
practical  realization  on  the  still  inadequately 
used  faculty  of  imagination.  This  is  urgently 
needed  to-day  to  picture  effectively  to  Christian 
hearts  the  historic  past  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
struggles  of  its  ancient  prophets,  pioneers,  and 
iii#iyi  n,  and  of  its  modern  missionary  apostles, 
together  with  its  ideal  future  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  its  time-long  evolution. 

This  treatise  by  Professor  Stalker,  an  eminent 
theologian  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, is  in  most  respects  an  up-to-date  presenta- 


tion of  modern  psychology  in  close  alliance  with 
its  sister  science  of  physiology.  It  consists  of 
studies  of  various  mental  faculties  that  will  be 
especially  serviceable  to  pastors  and  preachers. 
Its  interest  is  equally  ethical  and  religious.  It 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  religion  and 
morality,  each  fully  developed,  will "  very  nearly 
coincide.**  Appended  to  it  is  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  "  Psychology  and  Evangelism,"  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Beckwith,  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Rock^  Mountain  Wonderland  (The).  By  E. 
Mills.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $175. 

The  author  was  very  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
He  knows  the  Colorado  Rockies  thoroughly, 
and  for  years  he  has  been  an  enthusiast  in 
arousing  public  sentiment  and  political  action 
to  the  end  that  the  wonderful  region  which  con- 
tains Long's  Peak,  the  "king  of  the  Rockies," 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  other  peaks  which  are  over 
13,000  feet  high,  and  still  forty  others  which 
exceed  12,000  feet,  should  become  a  National 
park  and  be  preserved  and  cared  for  in  the 
interest  of  the  lovers  of  natural  beauty.  This 
book  describes  the  region  and  its  charms  with 
vivid  words.  Some  time  this  Colorado  "  won- 
derland "  will  be  as  well  known  as  the  Yosemite, 
and  this  volume  ought  to  do  much  to  bring 
about  that  result. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Free  Lance  (The). 
By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Free  Press  Company,  Bur- 
lington, Vermont.    S1.50. 

This  is  an  unusual  book.     It  is  the  account 

of  a  varied  career,  and   it  also  recounts  the 

observations  of  an  author,  artist,  journalist,  and 

diplomatist,  a  man  of  interesting  personality 

and  experience.    He  had  an  almost  prophetic 

vision  of  the  present  war.     At  the  present  time, 

when   the   European    war  is    extending    into 

Asia  as  well,  and  brings  Constantinople  and 

Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to  our  e\'ery-day  notice, 

this  volume  has  particular  interest,  especially 

with  regard  to  Persia,  where  Mr.  Benjamin,  who 

died  last  year,  was  American  Minister. 

Life  of  Nieusche  (The).  By  Frau  Fdrster- 
Nietzsche.  Vol.  I— The  Young  Nietzsche.  Trans- 
lated by  Anthony  M.  Luciovici.  vol.  II— The  Lonely 
Nietzsche.  Translated  by  Paul  V.  Cohn.  The 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York.    $4  per  vol. 

Of  these  volumes  from  the  hand  of  Nietzsche's 
devoted  sister  and  comrade,  Elizabeth,  the  first, 
"  The  Young  Nietzsche,'*  relates  the  course  of 
his  ** happy  years'*  from  1844  to  1876  ;  the  sec- 
ond, "  The  Lonely  Nieusche,"  is  the  story  of  his 
stormy  career  till  the  breakdown  of  his  health  in 
1888.  The  two  are  a  recent  abridgment  of  her 
larger  work  in  three  volumes,  the  source  of  his 
biographies  by  various  authors.  One  of  these, 
by  his  admirin^^  friend  HaMvy,  has  already 
been  reviewed  by  The  Outlook  (March  4,  1911). 
As  the  sharer  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  his  sister's 
ascription  to  him  of  moral  nobleness  and  relig- 
ious earnestness  is  certainly  contributory  to  a 
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just  estimate  of  that  "  high  poet  and  calamitous 
philosopher,"  as  he  has  been  styled.  She  testi- 
fies that "  there  was  a  mutual  attraction  between 
him  and  those  who  really  took  their  Christianity 
seriously,"  and  that  "  till  the  end  of  his  career 
as  a  thinker  he  cherished  a  tender  love  for  the 
Founder  of   Christianity."    This,  however,  as 


she  admits,  he  conceived  as  a  religion  ^  designed 
for  the  lowly  born,"  not  for  "aristocratically 
minded,  strong,  and  powerful  men."  The  duel 
with  modem  civilization  now  waged  by  Ger- 
many w^s  fought  by  Nietzsche.  What  stimulant 
toward  it,  if  any,  he  contributed,  is  now  an 
open  question. 


THE   READER'S   VIEW 


JAPAN'S    "  MONR  )E    DOCTRINE  " 

One  hears  it  said  frequently  nowadays  that 
Japan  is  simply  establishing  a  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  for  the  East  in  making  her  "  demands  " 
upon  China.  But  in  what  way  can  this  be  com- 
pared to  the  American  Monroe  Doctrine? 
When  did  the  United  States  ever  make  any 
demands  upon  a  weak  South  American  or  Cen- 
tral American  state  ?  As  I  have  understood  it, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  kind  of  ultimatum 
issued  by  President  Monroe  to  the  strong  Euro- 
pean nations,  warning  them  against  regarding 
any  part  of  the  Americas  as  territory  for  Euro- 
pean colonization.  If  the  United  States  has  ever 
contemplated  establishing  a  protectorate  over 
any  of  the  South  American  nations,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  Or,  if  we  have  ever  tried  to  con- 
trol their  national  policies,  I  do  not  now  recall 
it.  Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  instead  of 
making  demands  for  special  "  concessions " 
or  "  privileges  "  advantageous  to  ourselves  in  a 
commercial  or  industrial  way,  we  have  seen  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  of  these  countries 
going  to  other  nations,  while  we  were  guaran- 
teeing their  national  existence  ? 

As  yet  we  have  not  been  given  the  pfficial 
statement  of  these  "  demands,"  but,  going  on  the 
theory  that  "where  there  is  so  much  smoke 
there  must  be  a  little  fire,^*  it  seems  that  among 
them  there  are  some  of  the  nature  of  advanta- 
geous "concessions'* and  "  privileges  "  is  beyond 
question.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  distinction  of  making  demands  on  a 
weak  nation  and  on  behalf  of  a  weak  nation  is 
rather  fundamental  and  should  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind  when  discussing  what  some  people  are 
pleased  to  call  Japan's  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Chicago,  Illinois.  S. 

[Since  this  letter  was  written  the  situation  in 
regard  to  China  and  Japan  has  been  greatly 
cleared  up,  as  is  shown  in  the  account  in  another 
part  of  this  paper. — The  Editors] 

CORPORATION    REGULATION    VERSUS 
CORPORATION    SMASHING 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Theodore 
Price^s  articles  in  The  Outlook.  Especially  am 
I  interested  in  his  comment  on  the  Sherman 
Law  and   his  desire   for  a  body  of  men  who 


would  be  able  before  an  act  is  committed  to 
determine  its  validity. 

I  wonder  why  the  experience  of  California  is 
not  used  to  show  the  value  of  such  a  commis- 
sion. The  State  Railroad  Commission  (more 
properly,  Public  Utilities)  has  been  in  existence 
almost  four  years.  Its  duties  are  manifold. 
Practically  it  works  thus :  The  rate  for  long  dis- 
tance telephone  messages  from  the  East  Bay 
district  to  San  Francisco — a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles— was  fifteen  cents  for  three  minutes, 
and  five  cents  for  each  additional  minute.  On 
proper  complaint,  the  Commission  investigated 
the  situation.  The  value  of  the  Pacific  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  was  investi- 
gated. The  average  length  of  thousands  of 
calls  was  ascertained.  This  was  found  to  be 
1.89  minutes  per  call.  They  ordered  the  rate 
reduced  to  ten  cents  for  the  initial  three  min- 
utes, and  five  cents  for  each  additional  minute. 
The  company  asked  time  to  install  additional 
apparatus  because  of  the  increased  business  that 
would  accrue  due  to  the  low  rate.  The  Com- 
mission gladly  acquiesced,  and  now  the  com- 
pany is  doing  a  good  business  and  the  people 
are  paying  a  fair  rate. 

This  incident  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
thousands.  Railway  rates  are  regulated,  stock 
issues  are  supervised  and  controlled,  unfair 
competition  is  forbidden,  disputes  between 
cities  and  public  utilities  are  determined;  in- 
deed, the  Commission  now  has  all  rate-making 
power  for  all  public  utilities. 

Well  might  the  new  Trade  Commission  follow 
the  wise  example  of  the  California  State  Rail- 
road Commission  ;  and  after  the  public  is  edu- 
cated to  the  idea  the  whole  matter  of  the  rcb- 
tion  of  business  to  the  public  will  be  well  on  the 
way  to  solution. 

United  States  Senator  Weeks,  who  is  now  in 
San  Francisco,  says : 

If  there  has  been  all  of  this  uncertainty,  hesitatiw, 
and  doubt  result in*^  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the^fcy- 
ton  Anti-Trust  Act,  both  of  which  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  winch  gave  to  a  commission  control  over 
all  the  corporations  of  the  country,  numbering  more  than 

This  is  because  he  is  either  unfamiliar  with 
the    working    of  kindred    commissions  or  is 
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attempting  to  bring  disfavor  upon  an  institution 
for  reasons  certainly  not  the  highest. 
Berkeley,  Calif oraia.  IRA  D.  VaYHINGER. 

PORTO   RICO 

A  recent  visit  to  the  vastly  interesting  little 
island  of  Porto  Rico  has  given  roe,  as  I  think 
it  would  give  any  thoughtful  American,  a  new 
conception  as  to  its  value  and  soroe  little 
anxiety  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  are  doing  our 
work  on  the  island . 

Porto  Rico  as  a  settled  coromunity  is  very 
old,  and  its  population  averages  nearly  ten 
times  the  number  to  the  square  mile  found  on 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  producing  territory  for  generations 
and  centuries,  and  I  saw  about  its  vastly  pic- 
turesque hills  much  intensified  cultivation.  The 
thirty-six  hundred  square  miles  of  this  frostless 
land  seem  to  include  great  potentialities  in  the 
way  of  crops  needed  by  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  a  wonderfully  great  potentiality 
of  scenic  travel  when  we  Americans  begin  to 
realize  how  much  there  is  worth  seeing  under 
our  own  flag.  Richly  beautiful  tropical  scenery, 
magnificent  and  varied  mountain  views,  pictur- 
esque and  unspoiled  towns  and  villages,  the 
palm,  the  banana,  and  the  cocoanut  as  land- 
scape adjuncts,  instead  of  the  pine  or  maple, 
combine  to  make  the  trip  to  Porto  Rico  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  tourist 

The  United  States  has  been  handling  Porto 
Rico  since  1899.  It  has  cleaned  up  and  polished 
San  Juan,  the  capital  city,  and  less  adequately 
cleaned  up  certain  other  of  the  communities. 
It  has  established  a  seemingly  efficient  insular 
police  system,  has  permitted  the  enlistment  into 
the  United  States  army  of  a  number  of  men 
who  do  not  speak  English,  and  in  San  Juan  has 
arranged  scenes  far  more  grotesquely  contrast- 
ing than  any  seen  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  as, 
for  instance,  a  smartly  dressed  traffic  policeman 
complacently  directing  the  movements  of  four 
oxen  hitched  by  their  foreheads  to  a  vast  prairie 
schooner  drawn  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
San  Juan  close  to  and  mixed  up  with  scores 
and  hundreds  of  automobiles. 

Seemingly  as  yet  there  is  in  evidence  no  con- 
sistent and  definite  colonial  policy  applied  to 
Porto  Rico.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  we  have  had  nine  governors  in 
charge,  no  one  of  whom  apparently  was  se- 
lected for  any  special  relation  to  the  handling 
of  a  curious  and  most  interesting  population ; 
several  of  these  governors  have  made  reason- 
ably good  and  several  more  have  made  most 
unreasonably  bad.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  one  finds  the  Porto  Rican  often  lacking  in 
respect  for  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  introduced  education  as 
wen  as  cleanliness,  and  the  school  system  seems 
to  be  of  the  most  admirable  character  in  its 
comprehensiveness.    As  I  traveled  about  the 


island  on  the  perfect  roads,  of  which  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  I  found  school-houses 
of  all  grades  along  the  roadside,  filled  with 
eager  little  brown  boys  and  girls,  working  vig- 
orously at  the  acquiring  of  the  education  which 
until  the  American  advent  was  not  within  reach. 
One  fine  little  fellow  whom  I  picked  up  to  take 
me  about  in  Aguadilla  told  me  that  he  had  two 
teachers  in  Spanish  and  two  teachers  in  Eng- 
lish, and  that  he  liked  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  explained,  however,  that  there  was 
a  strike  being  organized  among  the  school- 
children against  the  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  conducted  by  the  American 
Government.  He  said  that  the  strike  had  been 
organized  by  un  politico^  by  which  information 
he  introduced  me  to  the  prevalence  of  cheap — 
mighty  cheap^American  and  Spanish  politics, 
seemingly  unchecked  in  this  dependent  island. 

Later  I  saw  in  San  Juan  the  children  gathered 
in  consequence  of  this  absurd  school  strike. 
The  cause  of  the  strike  was  that  one  insolent 
boy  who  declined  to  recite  in  English  was 
sent  home  by  his  teaclier ;  he  came  back  and 
actually  organized  a  strike  of  other  students, 
which  has  continued.  "  El  Tiempo,"  a  San  Juan 
daily  newspaper  which  I  have  read,  gives  a 
manifesto  issued  by  the  students  and  addressed 
"  To  the  Parents  of  School-Boys."  This  docu- 
ment urges  the  fathers  not  to  compel  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school,  and  adds :  "  Let  your  sons 
be  in  this  strike." 

A  long  editorial  printed  in  English  in  "El 
Tiempo  **  reviews  the  situation,  indicating  that 
there  is  an  entire  lack  of  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  existing  American  officials  in  charge  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  denunciations  of  the 
United  States  have  been  encouraged. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  lack  of  a  definite,  as- 
sured, and  continuing  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
Spanish-American  population  in  Porto  Rico  is 
networking  toward  the  interest  either  of  that 
population  or  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is 
also  apparent  that  as  conditions  are  at  this  time 
a  most  important  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  is  not  being  adequately  handled. 

Porto  Rico  produces  great  crops  of  sugar,  of 
coffee,  of  tobacco,  of  cocoanuts,  of  grapefruit 
and  oranges,  and  of  pineapples.*  The  new  tariff 
has  hit  the  bland  hard,  but  the  great  demand 
for  sugar,  due  to  foreign  buying,  has  changed 
conditions  materially,  and  the  sugar  situation  is 
now  encouraging  rather  than  discouraging.  The 
ease  and  facility  with  which  28,000  bags  of  raw 
sugar  were  brought  on  the  steamer  by  which  I 
returned  home  from  one  land  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  to  another  land  under  the  American 
flag  was  visible  proof  of  the  value  of  near-by 
insular  possessions  able  to  produce  for  the 
United  States  many  things  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced economically  on  the  mainland. 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Among  the  good  deeds  performed  during  the 
war  an  honorable  place  must  be  given  to  the 
heroic  act  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Packard,  of  the  Amer- 
ican mission  of  Googtopa,  Persia,  as  related  in 
the  "  Christian  Register  "by  Mr.  John  Mooshie, 
himself  a  refugee  from  Urumia.  Googtopa 
resisted  the  Kurds  for  tliree  days,  when  the 
town  was  taken  and  a  general  massacre  threat- 
ened. *'The  massacre,"  says  Mr.  Mooshie, 
"was  prevented  by  the  heroic  action  of  Dr. 
Packard,  who,  amid  a  hail  of  bullets,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  found  his  way  to  the  Sheik  and 
pleaded  for  the  safety  of  women  and  children. 
As  a  result  of  his  pleading  the  fight  was  stopped, 
and  from  the  people  of  the  village  who  had  not 
fled  one  thousand  persons  were  escorted  to  the 
college  of  the  American  mission." 

The  **  Railway  Age  Gazette  "  advocates  the 
suppression  of  noise  on  the  railways,  especially 
at  night.  While  being  awakened  in  a  sleeping- 
car  by  an  outrageous  noise  at  2  a.m.  is  not  the 
worst  misfortune  in  the  world,  it  says,  this  is 
not  the  way  to  make  friends  of  passengers. 
Enginemen,  express  company  employees,  and 
the  workmen  around  large  stations  all  need 
admonition  to  good  service  in  the  direction  of 
quiet,  says  the  "  Gazette."  To  these  classes 
might  be  added  the  loud-voiced  passengers  who 
come  into  the  Pullman  at  midnight  and  forget 
that  they  are  entering  a  sleeping-car. 

Boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  made  3,500  gardens  on  vacant 
lots  and  back  yards  last  season.  They  grew 
approximately  ^7,400  worth  of  vegetables  in 
these  gardens,  some  of  which  produced  at  the 
rate  of  $200  an  acre.  The  garden  plot  of  one 
school  was  covered  with  stones.  The  principal 
used  the  baseball  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  to 
clear  the  ground.  He  put  a  galvanized  iron 
tub  in  one  corner  of  the  lot  and  invited  the  boys 
to  show  their  marksmanship.  They  soon  filled 
the  tub ! 

Mr.  George  Wharton  James,  in  his  book 
**  Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers,"  tells  of 
a  rare  find  that  he  accidentally  made  in  one  of 
his  trips  through  the  Navaho  country.  Amid 
the  litter  of  a  corral  he  picked  up  what  he  at 
first  thought  was  a  gunnysack,  begrimed  and 
discolored.  He  gave  the  owner  half  a  dollar 
for  it.  After  repeated  washings  it  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  much-prized  old  "  bayeta  "  blankets, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind.  Mr. 
James  has  refused  three  hundred  dollars  for 
this  exquisite  example  of  the  early  work  of  the 
Navahos. 

A  very  curious  social  custom  of  the  Indians 
who  make  these  artistic  blankets  is  described  by 
Mr.  James.  According  to  rigid  tribal  etiquette, 
he  says,  a  Navaho  man  must  never,  after  he 
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marries,  see  his  mother-in-law.  This  taboo  is 
observed  with  the  utmost  care  by  both  parties 
to  the  relationship.  Mr.  James,  during  his 
visits  to  these  Indians,  tried  on  several  occa- 
sions, by  subterfuge,  to  bring*  son-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  together,  but  always  failed.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown,  but  the  author 
suggests  that  it  "conduces  to  domestic  peace." 

Paterson,  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  silk  mills, 
is  trying  to  start  the  fashion  of  using  silk  for 
men*s  garments.  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it 
is  reported,  is  soon  to  have  a  "silk  suit  jubilee" 
when  every  man  present  will  wear  a  suit  of  this 
novel  material.  If  the  innovation  becomes  fash- 
ionable, it  will  introduce  a  welcome  variety  in 
men's  dress. 

An  editorial  in  the  "  House  Beautiful "  de- 
clares that  the  decorations  of  the  average  house 
to-day  suggest  "  a  bad  case  of  spotted  fever," 
and  continues:  "  Every  one  says,  on  going  into 
a  certain  house, '  What  a  perfectly  restful  place 
this  is  1^ — and  then  goes  away  to  realize  that  he 
remembers  nothing  about  the  decorations." 
Plain  tan  walls,  dull  blue  carpet,  mahogany  fur- 
niture— these,  the  article  says,  constituted  the 
"  perfect  background  "  for  the  charming  hostess 
who  is  the  visitor's  chief  memory  of  his  stay  at 
this  simple,  quiet  home. 

When  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  said,  at 
the  recent  dinner  of  the  Mounted  Policemen's 
Association,  "  There  is  not  any  job  in  the  police 
department  Td  rather  have  than  that  of  a 
mounted  policeman,"  the  din  of  whistles  and 
cheers  was  deafening.  The  love  of  a  good 
horse  is  still  strong  in  the  breasts  of  the  active 
young  men  of  America. 

American  posters  came  in  for  criticism  in  an 
address  at  a  recent  poster  exhibition  in  New 
York  City.  American  business  men,  said  the 
critic,  are  poor  buyers  of  art  as  a  rule,  and 
therefore  American  posters  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Europe,  which  are  the  product  of  trained 
artists.  The  best  posters,  said  the  speaker, 
have  no  background  and  not  too  much  lettering, 
with  brilliant  but  simple  coloring — the  use  of 
many  colors  being  a  waste  of  material,  as  the 
eye  does  not  see  them  all. 

Billy  Sunday  at  a  recent  meeting  announced 
that  he  had  refused  an  offer  of  $100,000  salary 
to  pose  for  a  moving  picture  concern.  •*  They 
call  me  a  grafter,"  he  is  reported  as  saying, "  but 
I  wouldn't  do  it  for  ten  million  dollars  a  year."' 

The  jitney  bus  has  acquired  such  vogue  in  its 
brief  career  that  a  National  convention  of  jitney 
men  has  been  held.  It  met  at  Kansas  City,  The 
movement  has  a  newspaper,  the  "  Jitney  Bus," 
published  in  New  York. 
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For  the  Dainty  Summer 
Frocks 

The  effect  of  the  well  defined 
waistline  is  charming,  but  after 
the  large-waisted  mode  of  the 
past  few  seasons,  perplexingly 
difficult  to  obtain.  It  means 
selecting  your  corset  with  great 
care. 

The  correct  contour  is  a 
slightly  curved  waist,  with  a 
slender  rounded  hip.  To  attain 
this  curve  without  throwing 
the  hip  into  undue  prominence, 
is  an  artistic  achievement 
that  requires  the  most  deli- 
cate skill  in  corset  designing. 

By  wearing  a  Redfem — but  it  should  be  fitted  to  obtain  the 
fullest  results — you  can  acquire  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  new 
figure,  and  moreover,  with  the  most  perfect  corset  comfort 
vou  have  ever  known. 
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Wherever  high-class  coneft  are  sold. 
From  Three  to  Twenly-Jive  Dollars. 

A  complete  line  can  alway)  be  found 
al  The  Redfem  Corset  Shops.  510  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  19  East  Mad iwrn  Street. 
Chicago ;    114  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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A  COURT  OP 
ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

A  gathering  of  distinguished  men  in  Cleve- 
land,^ Ohio,  week  before  last,  devoted  three 
days  to  considering  the  proposal  for  a  per- 
manent international  court  The  so-called 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague  is  neither  permanent  nor  a  court 

It  is  not  permanent  because  a  special 
court  has  to  be  summoned  to  consider  every 
case.  The  Court  is  dissolved  after  settling 
the  case  before  it  The  Court  thus  lacks 
continuity.  Judges  are  chosen  from  a  panel 
or  list  submitted  by  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  signatory  to  the  Hague  Treaty. 
To  thb  list  each  signatory  Power  contributes 
MS  many  as  four  members. 

If  the  present  institution  is  not  perma- 
nent, neither  is  it  a  court  in  tlie  real  sense  of 
that  word,  for  the  men  serving  as  judges  on 
it  are  often  diplomats  seeking  a  compromise 
and  bound  to  n^^odate  a  settlement,  not 
judges  with  a  judidal  idea  of  impartiality — 
that  is  to  say,  with  an  eye  single  only  to  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  passing  without  fear  or 
favor  upon  questions  of  law. 

Thb  is  not  saying,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent Court  has  not  done  good  work.  But 
good  work  is  not  always  ideal  work,  and*' 
we  should  strive  for  the  latter.  Hence, 
in  1907,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State, 
instructed  the  American  delegates  to  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Peace  Conference  to  propose  a 
reform.  So  successful  were  Mr.  Root's  pro- 
posals that  the  Conference,  adopted  thirty- 
five  artides  concerning  the  organization, 
jurisdiction,  and  procedure  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  which  is  to  go  into  effect  as 
soon  as  the  nations  agree  upon  a  particular 
method  of  appdnting  the  judges. 

These  judges  are  to  represent  the  various 
juridical  systems  of  the  world.  They  are  to 
be  capable  of  insuring  continuity  in  juris- 
prudence of  arbitration ;  they  are  to  be 
furisconsulcs  of  known  competence  in  inter- 


national  law ;  they  are  to  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  twelve  years,  and  are  to  enjoy  diph 
lomatic  privileges  and  immunities  while  exer- 
cising their  functions ;  they  are  to  receive  a 
fixed  yearly  salary  from  the  International 
Bureau  created  by  the  Hague  Treaty  (Conven- 
tion I,  Article  XXII),  but  are  not  to  receive 
other  remuneration  from  their  own  or  other* 
governments. 

In  addition  to  insuring  continuity,  the  new 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  would  gradually 
establish  precedents  by  which  it  is  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  would  thus  help  to  build  up  inter- 
national law  precisely  as  our  ordinary  law  is 
built  up  to-day  by  the  decisions  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice. 

As  a  matter  of  prestige,  the  new  Court 
would  doubdess  in  time  win  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  ju&t  as  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  different 
States  of  the  Union. 

A   WORLD   COURT 
CONGRESS 

The  above  plan  was  adopted  by  the  forty- 
four  States  composing  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  in  1907  ;  it  was  indorsed  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  in  1912 ;  it 
has  been  exhaustively  studied  at  four  annual 
conferences  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settiement  of  International  Disputes ; 
it  has  received  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Powers  and  of  publicists  everywhere. 

With  a  view  to  arousing  the  American 
public  to  the  consciousness  of  the  possibili- 
ties that  lie  in  a  true  court  of  justice,  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Mr.  Theodore  Mar- 
burg, and  other  men  who  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settiement 
of  International  Disputes  planned  a  Congress 
at  Cleveland.  It  is  this  Congress  that  has  just 
taken  place.  It  was  not  under  the  auspices 
of  any  one  society,  but  included  representa- 
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lives  from  many.  It  was  distinctly  not  a  stop- 
the-war  movement,  nor  did  it  conceri\  itself 
with  the  question  of  national  defense.  Its  pro- 
gramme was  limited  to  the  one  topic  of  pro- 
moting a  true  international  court  of  justice. 
Among  the  many  interesting  speakers  were 
ex-President  Taft,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  President  Gar- 
field of  Williams  College,  Professor  Samuel 
T.  Button,  Rabbi  Silverman,  Mr.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  and 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  ex- Solictor  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

MR.   TAFTS   ADDRESS 

As  ex- President  Taft's  address  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  Congress,  we  quote  from  it. 
He  inquired : 

Will  not  the  exhaustion  in  which  all  the  bel- 
ligerents, whether  victors  or  vanquished,  find 
themselves  after  this  awful  sacrifice  of  life  and 
wealth,  make  them  wish  to  make  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  war  less  probable  ?  Will  they 
not  be  in  a  mood  to  entertain  any  reasonable 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  peaceable  means  ?  Now  can  we  not  devise 
such  a  plan  ?    I  think  we  can. 

To  constitute  an  effective  league  of  peace  we 
do  not  need  all  the  nations.  Such  an  agreement 
between  eight  or  nine  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  would  furnish  a  use- 
ful restraint  upon  possible  war.  The  successful 
establishment  of  a  peace  league  between  the 
Great  Powers  would  draw  into  it  very  quickly 
the  less  powerful  nations. 

What  should  be  the  fundamental  plan  of 
this  league  ?  First,  of  course,  it  ought  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  such  a  court  as 
is  above  outlined — a  court  to  which  would 
be  given  jurisdiction  to  consider  and  decide 
justiciable  questions  which  have  not  yielded 
to  negotiations. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Taf t  would  estab- 
lish a  commission  of  conciliation  to  consider 
all  non-justiciable  questions. 

In  the  third  place,  conferences  similar  to 
the  Hague  Conferences  should  be  held  from 
time  to  time  to  agree  upon  principles  of  inter- 
national law  not  already  established. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  members  of  the 
league  should  agree  that  if  any  one  member 
should  begin  war  against  any  other  member 
without  submitting  its  cause  for  war  to  the 
Arbitral  Court  if  it  is  a  justiciable  question,  or 
to  the  Commission  of  Conciliation  if  other- 
wise, all  the  remaining  members  of  the  league 
would  unite  to  defend  by  force  the  member 
attacked.     Such  an  agreement  should  have 


a  salutary  deterrent  effect  against  plainly 
unjust  war. 

Of  course  membership .  in  this  league 
might  involve  us  in  an  obligation  to  take  part 
in  wars  waged  on  other  continents,  and  hence 
would  mark  a  departure  from  our  traditional 
policy  in  avoiding  entangling  alliances.  But 
might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  run  such  a  risk  if, 
as  ex-President  Taftsaid,  we  might  make  more 
probable  the  securing  of  the  world's  peace  ? 

For  a  discussion  of  such  a  plan  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  editorial  on  "  The  Navj' 
and  Peace  "  printed  on  another  page. 

THB  BRYCB  REPORT  ON 
"ALLEGED  GERMAN  OUTRAGES*' 

Reluctance   to   believe    in   the    atrocities 
committed  by  the  German  forces  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France  cannot  withstand  the 
mass  of  evidence  that  has  been  collected  and 
published.     Such  rumors  and  reports  with- 
out dates  and  names  as  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  have  righdy  been  ignored  by 
thoughtful  Americans ;  but  such  a  rep>ort  as 
has   been   prepared  by  the   Committee    of 
which  Viscount  Bryce  is  Chairman  compels 
acceptance.     Known  as  a  wise  and  impartial 
historian,  the  author  of  a  most  thoughtful 
and  penetrating  book  on  American  institu- 
tions, Viscount  Bryce   could  not  be   other 
than  fair  and  judicial  in  such  a  task  as  that 
which  was   laid   upon   him    by  the    British 
Prime  Minister.     The  Committee  of  which 
he  is  Chairman  has  sifted  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  British  Home  Office.     Most  of 
this  evidence  consists  of  depositions  by  wit- 
nesses made  before   examiners   and   taken 
down  by  men  of  legal  knowledge  and  expjeri- 
ence.      Says  the   Committee :    **  Care    was 
taken  to  impress  upon  the  witness  that  the 
giving  of  evidence  was  a  grave  and  serious 
matter,  and  every  deposition  submitted  to  us 
was  signed  by  the  witness  in  the  presence  of 
the  examiner.    A  noteworthy  feature  of  many 
of  the  depositions  is  that,  though  taken  at 
different  places  and  on  different  dates  and 
by  different  lawyers  from  different  witnesses, 
they  often  corroborate  each  other  in  a  strik- 
ing manner."     In  addition  to  these  deposi- 
tions there  is  included  in  this  body  of  evidence 
a  number   of  diaries   of  German   soldiers* 
Some  of  the  testimony  has  been  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  trusted;   but 
some  of  the  evidence  which  seemed  incredi- 
ble because  so  shocking  has  had  such  cor- 
roboration that  it  could  not  be  omitted. 

We  shall  not  here  undertake  to  outline  the 
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report  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  Of  its  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
sists of  the  Endings  of  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  German  troops  in 
Belgium;  the  second  part  consists  of  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  concerning  the 
lM*eaches  of  the  rules  of  war  and  acts  of  inhu- 
manity in  invaded  territories.  The  first  part 
considers  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the 
various  regions ;  Libge  and  district ;  valleys 
of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  ;  Aerschot, 
Malines,  Vilvorde,  and  Louvain  Quadrangle  ; 
Lou  vain,  Termonde,  Alost  Each  of  these 
regions  is  in  turn  subdivided.  In  this  way 
every  alleged  outrage  is  definitely  and  specifi- 
cally located.  In  the  second  part  various 
kinds  of  offenses  are  taken  up  in  turn,  such 
as  the  killing  of  non-combatants,  the  use  of 
civilians  as  screens,  and  the  abuse  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  white  flag. 

The  testimony  is  at  times  so  painful  that 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  recount  it  in 
detail.  Instance  after  instance  is  recorded 
of  definite  and  deliberate  execution  of 
non-combatants  without  the  shadow  of  a 
trial  One  German  diary  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentences  :  "  Apparently  two  hundred 
men  were  shot  There  must  have  been 
some  innocent  men  among  them.  In  future 
we  shall  have  to  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  their 
guilt  instead  of  shooting  them.''  As  to  the 
use  of  civilians  as  screens,  the  Committee 
recognizes  the  fact  that  it  might  happen  that 
terrified  citizens  rushing  about  to  seek  safety 
might  be  used  as  a  screen  by  either  side  of 
the  combatants  without  any  intention  of  in- 
humanity ;  but,  adds  the  Committee,  "  setting 
aside  these  doubtful  cases,  there  remains 
evidence  which  satisfies  us  that  on  so  many 
occasions  as  to  justify  its  being  described  as 
a  practice  the  German  soldiers,  under  the 
eyes  and  by  the  direction  of  their  ofidcers, 
were  guilty  of  this  act' 
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THE  CONCLUSIONS  OP 
THB   BEYGB    COMMITTBB 

Based  on  the  evidence  gathered  and  re- 
ported as  we  have  stated  above,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  as  recapitulated  by 
the  Committee  itself  are  as  follows : 

It  is  proved — 

I.  That  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Bel- 
gium deliberate  and  systematically  organ- 
ized massacres  of  the  civil  population, 
accompanied  by  many  isolated  murders 
and  other  outrages. 
11.  That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  generally 


innocent  civilians,  both  men  and  women, 
were  murdered  in  large  numbers,  women 
violated,  and  children  murdered. 

III.  That  looting,  house  burning,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  were  or- 
dered and  countenanced  by  the  officers 
of  the  German  army,  that  elaborate  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  systematic  in- 
cendiarism at  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  burnings  and  destruc- 
tion were  frequent  where  no  military 
necessity  could  be  alleged,  being  indeed 
part  of  a  system  of  general  terror! zation. 

IV.  That  the  rules  and  usages  of  war  were 
frequently  broken,  particularly  by  the 
using  of  civilians,  including  women  and 
children,  as  a  shield  for  advancing  forces 
exposed  to  fire,  to  a  less  degree  by  kill- 
ing the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  in 
the  frequent  abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  White  Flag. 

Sensible  as  they  are  of  the  gravity  of  these 
conclusions,  the  Committee  conceive  that  they 
would  be  doing  less  than  their  duty  if  they  failed 
to  record  them  as  fully  established  by  the  evi- 
dence. Murder,  lust,  and  pillage  prevailed  over 
many  parts  of  Belgium  on  a  scale  unparalleled 
in  any  war  between  civilized  nations  during  the 
last  three  centuries. 

Our  function  is  ended  when  we  have  stated 
what  the  evidence  establishes,  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  our  belief  that  these  dis- 
closures will  not  have  been  made  in  vain  if  they 
touch  and  rouse  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  as  soon  as  the 
present  war  is  over  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
council  will  consider  what  means  can  be  pro- 
vided and  sanctions  devised  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  horrors  as  our  generation  is 
now  witnessing.    We  are,  etc., 

Bryce. 

F.  Pollock. 

Edward  Clarke. 

Kenelm  E.  Digbv. 

Alfred  Hopkinson. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Harold  Cox. 

The  deliberate  effort  of  the  German  navy 
to  carry  out  a  policy  of  **  frightfulness  "  by 
torpedoing  merchant  vessels  and  consequently 
destroying  the  lives  of  non-combatants  is 
known  to  all  the  world.  This  practice  con- 
firms the  conclusion  of  this  Committee  that  a 
similar  policy  of  "  frightfulness  "  has  been 
deliberately  and  systematically  carried  out  by 
the  German  armies  on  land. 

A  DIVORCB  BETWEEN 
RAILWAY  AND  WATER  UNBS 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  orders  railways   owning 
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and  operating  steamshtp  lines  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  dispose  of  their  ships  and  give  up 
that  part  .of  their  business  after  December 
first  next.  The  importance  of  this  decision  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  it  affects  several  great 
trunk  lines  which  combinedly  move  the  prin- 
cipal volume  of  freight  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  West.  The  authority  under 
which  the  decision  is  made  is  that  portion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Law  which  forbids  the 
leasing  and  owning  by  railways  of  competing 
water  lines  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  "  public 
convenience  and  necessity  are  concerned 
thereby."  Obviously,  therefore,  the  present 
decision  infers,  and  indeed  plainly  states, 
that  the  divorce  of  railway  and  ship  traffic  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  in  particular  of  the  ship- 
ping public,  and  emphatically  also,  in  the 
Commission's  opinion,  of  independent  freight 
traffic  by  boat  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  the  control 
of  boat  lines  by  railways  has  been  used  by 
the  railways,  first  as  a  sword  against  existing 
competition,  and  later  as  a  shield  against  pos- 
sible competition  by  new  independents.  This, 
it  is  urged,  not  only  has  established  something 
nearing  monopoly,  but  it  has  made  practically 
impossible  the  natural  use  of  the  Erie  Barge 
Canal,  which  was  intended  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  lake  traffic  a  through  water  route 
for  important  Western  freight.  The  Com- 
mission declares  that  Congress  has  distinctly 
pronounced  in  favor  of  **  a  restoration  of  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  when  railroads  had  no 
interest  in  and  exercised  no  control  over  boat 
lines  plying  upon  the  country's  water  routes." 
It  is  said  that  the  independent  lake  lines  have 
been  deprived  of  any  initial  rate-making 
power,  and  that  this  power  has  been  usurped 
by  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  of  which  the 
railways  now  ordered  to  separate  themselves 
from  water  traffic  are  the  members. 

The  Commission  characterizes  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  railways  over  water  traffic 
through  this  Association  as  **  a  get-together 
movement  "  in  which  all  the  roads  concerned 
are  parties.  Among  the  railways  involved 
are  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central, 
Lehigh  Valley,  Erie,  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Lackawanna,  and  several  others. 

The  Commission  asserts  that  while  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  freight  business  compe- 
tition may  not  be  stifled,  in  others  it  has 
been,  and  that  in  so  far  as  this  goes  a  com- 
plete monopoly  over  the  lake  traffic  has  been 


exercised.  It  points  out  also  that  the  change 
ordered  will  reopen  a  through  route  by  water 
from  lake  ports  to  the  Eastern  seaports  which 
does  not  nosv  exist,  and  that  this  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  all  cities  in  the  State  of 
New  York  situated  on  the  Barge  Canal. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  decision  of  the 
Inter- State  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  we  notice  that  some  rail- 
way men  are  reported  as  saying  that  prob- 
ably the  appeal  will  not  be  taken.  Their  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  disadvantage  to  traffic 
which  will  follow  will  be  so  great  that  a  pub- 
lic outcry  will  be  made  against  this  proposed 
action. 

THE  VISIT  OF 
CAMILLB    SAINT-SAENS 

All  Americans  who  appreciate  music  will 
wish  to  join  in  welcoming  again  to  these 
shores  the  distinguished  PYench  composer 
Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens.  In  1906  he 
visited  America  simply  as  a  representative  of 
his  art.  To-day  he  visits  this  countr>',  not 
merely  as  a  representative  of  his  art,  but  also 
as  a  representative  of  his  country's  Govern- 
ment. He  comes  to  attend  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  as  a 
messenger  of  good  will  in  the  development  of 
political,  economic,  literary,  and  artistic  rela- 
tions between  France  and  America. 

At  the  time  of  his  former  visit,  nearly  nine 
years  ago,  we  said :  *'  To  have  made  the 
voyage  of  the  Atlantic  at  seventy-one  years 
of  age,  and  to  brave  the  fatigues  and  trials 
of  the  concert  hall  at  a  time  when  he  has 
well  earned  comfort  and  ease,  indicate  that 
the  dean  of  French  music  appreciates  the 
growth  of  intellectual  and  artistic  sympathy 
between  America  and  Europe."  In  coming 
again  to  America  and  incurring  anew  and  to 
even  a  greater  extent  than  before  the  de- 
mands upon  his  strength,  M.  Saint-Saens 
offers  to  an  extraordinary  degree  his  pledge 
of  faith  in  his  art,  in  his  native  country,  and 
in  the  possibilities  of  this  New  World. 

There  surely  can  be  no  frequenter  of  con- 
certs in  America  to  whom  the  name  of  Saint- 
Saens  does  not  seem  like  that  of  an  old 
friend.  Most  of  us  think  of  him  as  belonging 
to  a  period  in  music  which  has  closed.  1 1 
seems  as  if  we  had  been  familiar  all  our 
lives  with  his  symphonic  poems,  *'  Le  Rouet 
d'Omphale,"  '*  Phaeton,"  **  Danse  Macabre  ;'* 
we  know  of  his  concertos  and  his  other  or- 
chestral works ;  we  have  heard  his  chamber 
music  and  some  of  his  songs,  and  we  are  not 
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ij^orant  of  him  as  an  operatic  composer. 
Indeed,  among  the  composers  of  the  present 
day  there  is  scarcely  another  to  be  found 
whose  music  is  so  well  known  in  all  the  fields 
of  musical  art. 

In  music  France  is  a  growing,  living  land. 
No  other  p>eople  show  in  this  art  quite  the 
vitality  of  the  French.  Some  of  his  country- 
men have  been  exploring  new  regions  in 
music.  For  that  reason  Saint-Saens  appears 
espcciaUy  to  be  identified  with  an  earlier  day ; 
but  his  work  is  fresh  and  living,  it  has  out- 
lasted the  work  of  men  bom  later  than  he. 
His  musical  learning  is  profound,  his  mastery 
of  the  orchestra  is  unquestioned. 

We  hope  that  this  scholarly  and  distin- 
guished man,  who  is  not  only  a  composer 
but  an  eminent  critic,  will  find  that  the  nine 
years  since  he  visited  America  have  been 
marked  by  musical  progress  in  this  Nation. 

UNION    THBOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

The  Oudook  in  its  issue  of  May  12  gave 
an  account  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Dr.  John 
Fox,  of  New  York  City,  indicdng  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  for  teaching  false  doc- 
trine and  the  New  York  Presbytery  for  in- 
dorsing such  teaching  by  licensing  the  gn*adu- 
ates  from  the  Seminary.  In  this  pamphlet 
he  calls  uiK)n  the  General  Assembly  to  in- 
vestigate the  New  York  Presbytery  because 
of  its  alleged  laxness.  At  the  same  time 
with  this  request  from  Dr.  Fox  there  will  be 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  which  will 
be  in  session  before  this  issue  can  reach  our 
readers,  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
appointed  in  1913  to  consider  and  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  this  year  the  facts 
respecting  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  its  ofHdal  relations  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  committee  divided  itself  into 
three  sub-committees  for  the  consideration 
of  the  three  questions  involved,  namely,  the 
legal,  doctrinal,  and  ecclesiastical  status  of 
the  Seminary.  Leaving  our  readers  to  get 
their  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  detail  from 
the  denominational  press,  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  here  to  inform  them  of  the  conclu- 
»ons  which  these  three  committees  have 
reached. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Legal  Questions 
reports  that  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Seminary  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1870,  by  which  the  Directors  of  the 
Seminary  agreed  that  no  appointment  of  a 
professor  should  be  considered  as  complete 


if  disapproved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  was  not  legal.  This  Committee 
concludes  by  saying,  "  And  the  action  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  returning  to  the  charter  method  of  selec- 
tion of  professors  was,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  in  conformity  with  their  legal 
duty." 

,  The  Sub-Committee  in  Rec:ard  to  Doctrinal 
and  Theological  Questions  re:»rnes  the  con- 
clusion that  "  Union  Seminary,  in  teaching, 
spirit,  and  by  direct  and  formal  act,  has 
ceased  to  be  theologically  in  any  sense  a 
Presbyterian  institution  asdistingui-'ied  from 
any  other  denomination."  In  support  of  this 
position'  it  notes  the  fact  that  the  student 
body  is  made  up  of  members  of  twenty-nine 
different  Christian  bodies,  all  of  whom  are 
urged  to  enter  the  ministry  of  their  respect- 
ive churches,  and  the  endeavor  of  the  Sem- 
inary is  to  provide  them  all  with  what  they 
need  for  effective  service  to  their  own  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  Faculty  and  Board  f  »f  Directors 
include  representatives  of  five  evangelical 
Christian  denominations ;  and  that  less  tiian 
half  the  men  reported  as  professors,  lec- 
turers, or  instructors  are  enrolled  as  minis- 
ters in  good  standing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  the  Kcclesiastical 
Relations  between  the  Seminary  and  the 
Assembly  reaches  a  similar  conclusion.  It 
points  out  the  fact  that  since  1904-5  directors 
and  professors  are  required  only  to  make  the 
following  declaration  :  "I  promise  to  main- 
tain the  principles  and  purposes  of  this  Insti- 
tution as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  adopted 
by  the  Founders."  This  Preamble  does  not 
even  contain  the  word  **  Presbyterian.**  It 
defines  the  design  of  the  Founders  to  be  to 
provide  a  Seminary  '*  around  which  all  men 
of  moderate  views  and  feelings,  who  desire 
to  live  free  from  party  strife,  and  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  extremes  of  doctrinal  specu- 
lation, practical  radicalism,  and  ecclesiastical 
domination,  may  cordially  and  affectionately 
rally." 

It  appears  to  The  Outlook  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  report  on  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly,  its  effect  on  the 
public  will  be  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  an  evan- 
gelical but  not  a  Presbyterian  institution,  and 
that  students  attending  this  Seminary  may 
expect  to  find  the  institution  pervaded  by  the 
evangelical  spirit,  but  the  teaching  of  the 
institution  such  as  will  fit  them  for  Christian 
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work,  ministerial  or  other,  in  any  denomina- 
tion which  maintains  that  Christian  faith 
which  is  common  to  all  Protestant  evangelical 
churches. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE 
AND    ART 

On  May  7,  Founders'  Day  at  Vassar 
College,  the  very  fine  new  Gothic  building, 
Taylor  Hall,  was  dedicated  with  impressive 
exercises.  On  another  page  we  present  a 
view  of  it.  The  edifice  is  the  g^t  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  in 
honor  of  the  President  Emeritus  of  Vassar, 
Dr.  James  Monroe  Taylor.  The  building  is 
to  be  devoted  to  art  collections  and  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  art.  The  eminent 
painter  and  critic  Mr.  E^win  Howland 
Blashfield,  President  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  gave  the  address  of  the 
day. 

The  dedication  of  this  building  calls  re- 
newed attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  generation  we  have  seen  the  erection  of 
a  greater  number  of  museums  and  galleries 
in  this  country  than  during  any  previous 
period.  In  1882  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington  published  a  report  in  which 
thirty  museums  were  listed.  In  1898  the 
"  American  Art  Annual "  noted  forty-one. 
But  the  latest  issue  of  the  "  Annual,"  pub- 
lished in  1914,  lists  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  art  galleries.  Aside  from  the  new 
wings  and  buildings  added  in  recent  years 
to  the  Metroix)litan  Museum,  New  York 
City,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington, 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston, 
among  the  most  notable  museums  and  gal- 
leries erected  during  the  past  eleven  years  are : 

St.  Louis  City  Museum,  erected  in 1904 

Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo 1905 

John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis..  1906 

Hispanic  Museum,  New  York 1908 

Delgado  Museum,  New  Orleans 191 1 

Toledo  Art  Museum,  Toledo 1911 

Hackley  Art  Museum,  Muskegon 1912 

Watson  Memorial  Gallery,  Rochester 1913 

Montclair  Art  Museum 1914 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 1915 

Cleveland  Art  Museum  (in  construction) . .  1915 

This  record  of  material  progress  in  build- 
ings devoted  to  art  could  not  be  possible  if 
it  were  not  for  a  corresponding  progress  in 
the  popular  appreciation  of  art  which  these 
buildings  are  designed  to  serve.  They  there- 
fore constitute  a  register  of  the  advance  of 
art  in  America. 


MUSIC   FOR  ALL 

Music  for  all,  not  only  for  the  rich  and  for 
the  talented,  but  for  every  one  who  wants  it — 
that  is  the  idea  behind  the  Music  School  Set- 
tlement of  New  York  City. 

The  school  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  commendable  social  settlements  in  the 
United  States.  Situated  in  the  heart  of 
New  York's  crowded  East  Side,  it  may  be  to 
the  casual  observer  only  an  ordinary  social 
setdement  with  incidental  music.  But  it  is  a 
spiritual  oasis  in  a  desert  of  materialism.  Mr. 
David  Mannes,  who  has  been  the  directing 
genius  of  the  school  for  fifteen  years,  says : 
'*  I  found  that  if  I  could  not  take  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Jews  of  the  East  Side  I  could  take  to 
them  Beethoven.  In  this  setdement  they 
can  forget  the  sordid  environment  of  the 
slums  in  the  blazing  light  of  an  adoration 
that  can  be  expressed  through  music." 

In  this  school,  whose  thousand  pupils  dread 
vacadon  and  beg  for  lessons  in  summer, 
music  is  not  taught  as  a  trade.  Violin,  'cello, 
piano,  singing,  and  theory  are  the  branches 
of  the  curriculum,  but  performance  is  not 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  self-expression 
and  development  of  the  ix>wer  of  apprecia- 
tion. A  slight  fee  is  charged  to  most  pupils, 
but  seventy  free  scholarships  are  open  to  the 
most  needy.  The  school  alwa)rs  has  a  wait- 
ing list  One  poor  mother  slept  on  the  floor 
of  her  room  and  rented  her  bed  in  order  to 
get  the  very  slight  tuition  fee  for  her  child. 
Another  mother,  who  scrubs  all  day  and  brings 
her  boy  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
every  evening  for  lessons,  says,' "  I  want  my 
boy  he  shall  not  be  an  animal."  One  of  the 
most  interesting  classes  is  the  Tuesday  n^ht 
orchestra,  composed  of  adult  wage-earners 
who  have  worked  all  day  and  who  come 
in  the  evening  for  rehearsals. 

Mr.  Mannes,  after  giving  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  the  school,  has  resigned  to  develop 
other  important  work  elsewhere.  But  his 
idea  will  go  on.  Directly  and  indirectiy  it 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  dvic  musical 
activity  the  country  over.  The  New  York 
setdement  has  been  followed  by  similar  set- 
dements  in  Western  cities.  In  many  towns 
the  municipal  authorities  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  making  music  an  integral  p>art  of  the 
public  schools,  and  already  in  New  York  the 
Board  of  Education  has  sanctioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  classes  for  teaching  all  the  orches- 
tral instruments  in  all  the  high  schools.  The 
Music  School  Setdement  has  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded as  no  other  effort  has  in  democratizing 
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music  by  **  afHrming  the  right  of  every  child 
to  express  himself  in  the  art  he  loves,  whether 
pedally  gifted  by  nature  or  not." 


THE  NAVY  AND  PEACE 

In  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace. 

In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war. 

The  first  is  the  motto  of  the  World  Court 
Congress  in  Cleveland  ;  the  second  is  the 
motto  of  the  naval  demonstration  in  New 
York.  They  are  not  inconsistent.  Com- 
bined they  constitute  a  righteous  National 
policy. 

The  World  Court  Congress  at  Cleveland 
revived  the  plans  proposed  at  the  Lake 
Mohonk  conferences  of  twenty  years  ago. 
We  summarize  them  in  four  sentences  : 

The  substitution  of  the  appeal  to  reason  for 
the  appeal  to  force  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national controversies. 

The  official  recognition  by  the  nations  of 
an  international  law  to  govern  international 
relations. 

A  World  Parliament  to  formulate  such  law. 

A  World  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  and 
apply  such  law. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  will  accept  this  pro- 
gramme. But  what  if  any  nation  refuses  to 
accept,  or,  having  accepted,  refuses  to  abide 
by  its  acceptance  ? 

If  in  the  state  individuals  or  mobs  refuse 
to  submit  to  state  law,  we  call  them  criminals 
and  compel  obedience  by  the  police.  If  in 
the  world  a  nation  refuses  obedience  to  inter- 
national law,  it  is  a  criminal  nation  and  the 
other  nations  should  compel  obedience. 
Wliat  the  police  are  in  the  state  that  the 
army  and  the  navy  are  in  the  world.  The 
existence  of  a  force  adequate  to  compel  obe- 
dience to  law  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
peace  in  the  world  as  in  the  state.  With- 
out such  force  to  compel  obedience,  arbitra- 
tion, conciliation,  disarmament,  international 
law,  can  never  protect  peace. 

When  Austria  charged  Servia  with  compli- 
city in  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke, Servia  offered  to  leave  the  question 
of  her  guilt  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  Austria 
refused.  Arbitration  failed.  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  urged  Austria  to  enter  into 
a  council  of  nations  to  secure  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  issue.  Austria  refused, 
and  Germany  sustained  her  in  the  refusal. 
Conciliation  failed    France  left  her  northern 


border  unfortified,  trusting  for  protection  to 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  guaranteed  by 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  That  guar- 
antee Germany  treated  as  a  "scrap  of 
paper."  Disarmament,  protected  by  treaty, 
failed.  International  law  provided  that  the 
lives  of  non-combatants  should  in  war  be 
safeguarded ;  that  undefended  cities  should 
not  be  bombarded  ;  that  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers and  crews  on  merchant  vessels  should 
be  protected.  These  humane  provisions, 
created  by  long-continued  custom,  were 
affirmed  by  an  international  conference  rep- 
resenting the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  continuously  disregarded. 
International  law  unsustained  by  arms  failed. 

What,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  is  the 
duty  of  a  rich,  great,  strong,  democratic 
nation  ?  That  is  the  question  which  Ameri- 
cans now  have  to  ask  themselves.  Our  an- 
swer is  simple  and,  we  hope,  definite  and  clear. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  protect 
persons  and  property.  If  it  does  not  protect 
persons  and  prop>erty,  it  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  government.  If  it  fails  in  this  funda- 
mental function,  individuals  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  primary  right  of  self-defense.  If 
the  police  do  not  protect  the  citizens  of  New 
York  from  burglars,  the  citizens  of  New  York 
must  arm  themselves  and  shoot  at  sight.  The 
failure  of  government  to  protect  persons  and 
property  does  not  mean  peace,  it  means 
anarchy. 

But  America  has  the  duty  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  citizens  from 
criminals  without  the  state  as  well  as  from 
criminals  within,  and  it  has  the  duty  to  join 
with  other  states  in  protecting  peace  and 
order  throughout  the  world.  If  it  fails  in 
these  duties,  if  it  allows  merchant  ships  to  be 
attacked  by  pirates  and  the  non-combatants 
who  are  upon  them  to  be  killed,  the  merchant- 
men are  thrown  back  upon  the  primitive  right 
of  self- protection,  must  go  armed  and  become 
men-of-war.  The  failure  of  the  civilized 
nations  to  maintain  peace  and  order  by  force 
when  peace  and  order  are  threatened  by 
force  does  not  mean  international  peace  ; 
it  means  international  anarchy. 

America  is  at  peace  in  a  world  at  war. 
This  fact  imposes  upon  Americans  a  double 
duty.  Free  from  the  stress  of  immediate 
war,  Americans  can  deliberate  upon  methods 
of  securing  among  the  nations  peace  founded 
upon  international  law  established  and  en- 
forced by  international  action.  This  is  one  duty. 

Threatened  by  a  war   which  has  broken 
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the  peace  of  the  world,  Americans  must  pre- 
pare to  protect  American  citizens  at  home 
and  abroad  and  to  take  their  share  in  restor- 
ing and  securing  a  world  peace  founded  upon 
a  world  law.  This  is  its  second  duty.  This 
does  not  mean  war ;  but  it  does  mean  pre- 
paredness for  war. 

Three  chapters  in  our  National  history 
enforce  this  duty  upon  us.  In  1775  the 
Nation  was  unprepared  for  the  war  forced 
upon  it  by  a  foreign  enemy.  In  1861  it  was 
unprepared  for  the  war  forced  upon  it  by  a 
domestic  enemy.  In  1898  it  was  unprepared 
for  the  war  waged  by  America  against  the 
oppressors  of  a  suffering  neighbor.  What 
unpreparedness  cost  America  in  1775,  1861, 
and  1898  should  suffice  to  teach  Americans 
not  to  face  unprepared  the  possibility  of 
having  war  forced  upon  them  in  1915. 
/  In  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  to  dis- 
,  arm  leads  to  anarchy ;  to  be  prepared  for 
war  is  a  condition  of  peace. 


GERMANY  AND  ARBITRATION 

It  is  currently  reported  in  certain  journals 
that  Germany  may  answer  the  President's 
note  respecting  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
by  proposing  arbitration.  We  suspect  that 
this  is  simply  newspaper  gossip  furnished  in 
the  absence  of  authenticated  news,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  say  what  answer  we  would 
make  to  such  a  proposal  if  it  should  come. 
That  answer  would  be  substantially  this  : 

If  you  will  give  us  guarantees  that  you 
will  observe  the  fundamental  humanities  of 
international  law,  as  established  by  the  past 
practices  of  civilized  nations,  and  will  not 
sink  another  merchant  vessel  without  mak- 
ing adequate  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  crew,  we  will  gladly  join  with 
you  in  leaving  to  the  Hague  Court  the 
question,  What,  if  any,  reparation  you  should 
make  to  America  for  the  loss  of  lives  of 
American  citizens  occasioned  by  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  Lusitania ;  and  we  will  also  agree 
to  submit  to  a  conference  of  the  Powers  for 
ultimate  decision  the  question,  What  changes, 
if  any,  in  international  law,  as  established  by 
the  custom  of  nations,  are  required  by  the 
invention  and  use  of  air-ships  and  of  subma- 
rines, provided  you  will  agree  beforehand 
to  accept  and  loyally  maintain  in  all  future 
warfare  whatever  laws  of  war  such  a  con- 
ference may  establish  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tionr 


A  LEADER  IN  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

The  development  of  scientific  knowledge, 
involving  laboratories,  libraries,  collections  of 
material  of  many  sorts,  and  the  development 
of  practical,  technical,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, have  involved  an  immense  extension  of 
the  facilities  of  universities.  •  But  the  univer- 
sity still  remains  at  heart  what  it  was  when 
thousands  of  students  crowded  about  a  great 
teacher  like  Abelard  and  the  university  con- 
sisted, as  Dr.  Gilman  often  reminded  us,  of  a 
body  of  teachers  and  students.  At  the  b^^in- 
ning  it  was  without  endowment  and  had  only 
the  most  casual  housing ;  but  it  had  the  in- 
spiration of  men  of  thought  and  knowledge 
from  whom  the  intellectual  impulse  i>assed 
into  a  body  of  turbulent  students,  gathered 
from  many  countries,  representing  many 
nations,  attracted  by  the  personality  of  a 
teacher. 

This  was  the  note  struck  by  Dr.  Gilman 
when  he  came  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fomia  to  organize  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore.  He  combined  in  rare 
degree  knowledge  of  academic  principles  and 
history,  and  of  teaching  methods  with  execu- 
tive ability.  Baltimore  was  an  old-fashioned 
dty  strongly  imbued  with  Southern  feeling ; 
a  place  of  hospitality,  good  manners,  and  a 
delightful  social  life.  Its  prominent  men  of 
intellectual  temper  had  been  educated  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  and  held  the  classics  in 
great  reverence.  Johns  Hopkins  had  made 
a  fortune  among  them  as  merchant  and 
banker.  A  childless  millionaire,  he  had 
determined  to  use  his  fortune  to  establish  a 
university  and  hospital.  On  his  death  it  was 
found  that  an  estate  of  about  seven  million 
dollars  was  to  be  divided  between  these  two 
institutions.  With  the  wisdom  which  some 
men  of  practical  sagacity  have  not  possessed, 
he  left  his  great  bequests  untrammeled  by 
dictation  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  used  in  detail. 

When  Dr.  Gilman  came  to  Baltimore,  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  establish  a  uni- 
versity on  the  old  lines ;  but  greater  things 
were  in  store  for  the  city  and  for  the  country. 
He  had  a  free  hand,  and  he  used  his  freedom 
with  a  courage  equal  to  his  sagacity.  Prob- 
ably most  men  would  have  begun  by  housing^ 
the  new  institution  handsomely ;  he  b^an 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  by  inviting  to 
the  faculty  of  the  new  institution  a  small 
group  of  scholars,  seven  or  eight  in  number, 
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of  great  distinction  at  home  and  abroad, 
among  them  Professor  Sylvester,  who  brought 
from  England  a  wide  reputation  as  a  mathe- 
matician ;  Dr.  Gflderslceve,  a  classical  scholar 
of  the  highest  type  ;  Dr.  Remsen,  a  chemist 
of  National  reputation ;  Dr.  Adams ;  and 
others.  This  group  of  men  were  given  large 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  time  and  teaching 
methods;  emphasis  was  laid  on  research 
work,  and  the  standard  of  the  institution  was 
fixed  at  the  very  start  by  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  Fellows,  graduates  of  other  colleges 
who  were  to  carry  on  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  this  group  of  able  teachers. 
Almost  at  once  the  publications  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  embodying  the  researches 
of  its  Faculty  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
academic  world  and  were  found  in  the  libra- 
ries of  every  university  in  Europ>e  and 
America.  Within  a  very  short  period  after 
its  doors  were  opened  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity was  known  in  academic  circles  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Research  work  had  begun 
in  other  institutions;  but  the  definite  devo- 
tion of  a  great  endowment  to  this  work  exer- 
cised an  immediate  and  immense  influence 
on  American  institutions.  Within  a  few 
years  more  than  a  hundred  graduates  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  were  filling  chairs  in 
untversides  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  institution  had  become 
a  teacher  of  teachers.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
who  joined  the  Faculty  at  an  early  date,  was 
a  pioneer  among  American  investigators  in 
|>sychol<^;y,  the  study  of  the  child  mind,  and 
pedagogy.  Dr.  Henry  Adams  applied  the 
laboratory  method  to  the  study  of  history ; 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  newspapers 
were  used  in  college  work  as  educational 
material.  In  every  department  freedom  and 
ability  bred  enthusiasm;  the  presence  of  a 
body  of  Fellows  who  had  formed  working 
habits  and  were  seriously  pursuing  serious 
studies  created  a  studious  atmosphere  among 
the  undergraduates.  Post-graduate  study 
received  an  impulse  which  resulted  in  an 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for 
advanced  work  in  this  country,  so  that,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  highly  specialized  branches  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  the  American  student  to  go  abroad  for 
the  largest  opportunities.  American  educa- 
tion owes  a  lasting  debt  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins for  its  pioneer  work  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  It  greatly  helped  to  remove 
the  reproach,  so  often  brought  against 
Americans,  that,  while  they  have  used  scien- 


tific knowledge  with  great  skill  "and  sagacity, 
they  have  not  enlarged  it. 

Dr.  Oilman  lived  long  enough  to  enter 
into  the  fruits  of  his  far-sighted  policy;  to 
see  the  institution  solidly  established  not  only 
as  a  leader  among  American  universities  but 
as  a  respected  and  honored  member  of  the 
world-wide  university  community.  The  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  his  service  was  marked 
by  almost  continuous  progress,  though  a 
financial  crisis  overtook  the  institution  as  the 
result  of  a  disaster  which  greatly  reduced  for 
a  time  the  value  of  some  of  the  securities 
in  which  the  founder  had  left  its  original 
endowment.  Dr.  Oilman  was  a  specialist  in 
geography  and  library  work,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  breadth  of  information 
and  extraordinary  sympathy  with  students 
and  scholars  in  all  departments.  America 
has  never  had  a  better  equipped  university 
president  in  the  range  of  his  information,  his 
sense  of  perspective  in  intellectual  values, 
and  his  skill  in  dealing  with  men.  Very 
appropriately,  the  new  library  building.  Oilman 
Hall,  will  serve  as  a  memorial  to  the  first 
President  of  the  University,  who  was  also  a 
library  expert 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Oil- 
man in  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins,  is 
a  distinguished  chemist  who  has  fostered  in 
every  way  the  interests  of  the  University  and 
contributed  not  a  litde  to  its  substantial 
growth  during  the  past  few  years.  The  new 
President,  Dr.  Ooodnow,  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst and  of  the  Law  Department  of  Columbia 
University,  is  a  jurist  and  publicist,  an  author 
and  teacher  in  the  field  of  politics  and  law. 
His  "  Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of 
the  United  States,"  "  Bases  of  the  Law  of 
Taxation,"  **  Cases  in  Administrative  Law," 
"  Municipal  Home  Rule,"  **  Municipal  Prob- 
lems," "  Municipal  Government,"  *'  Politics 
and  Administration,"  **  Civic  Government  in 
the  United  States,"  and  **  Social  Reform 
and  the  Constitution  "  are  well  known  to 
students  in  these  departments.  Outside  his 
academic  work  Dr.  Ooodnow  has  contributed 
liberally  to  the  service  of  the  public.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  instituted  by  President  Taft ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  he 
was  acting  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Republic. 

He  comes  to  the  University  in  the  fortunate 
hour  when  the  institution  is  being  removed 
from   a   crowded  center  in  Baltimore   to  a 
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beautiful  tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  to  which  the  attractive  title  of  **  Home- 
wood  "  has  been  given.  Citizens  of  Baltimore 
have  contributed  liberally  to  the  expenses  of 
removal  and  rebuilding.  The  scheme  of 
architecture  of  the  new  university  housing  is 
furnished  by  the  Carroll  Mansion,  a  charm- 
ing example  of  Colonial  architecture  which 
stands  on  the  grounds  and  will  be  used  for 
university  purposes.  The  dignity,  simplicity, 
and  beauty  of  line  of  the  Colonial  order 
modified  by  Southern  conditions  is  skill- 
fully developed  in  the  new  university  build- 
ings. The  undergraduate  department  and 
the  Schools   of  Jurisprudence  and  Applied 


Science  have  already  been  removed;  other 
departments  of  the  University  will  wait  for 
the  completion  of  the  buildings  in  which  they 
will  be  finally  lodged.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  which  long  ago  took  rank  among 
leading  institutions  in  the  world,  is  already 
amply  housed  and  equipped  and  remains 
undisturbed. 

The  country  owes  much  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  and,  now  that  it  is  opening  a  new 
chapter  in  its  history,  Americans  who  know 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  education  and  life  in  a  democracy  will 
take  great  satisfaction  not  only  in  its  history 
but  in  its  future  possibilities. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE   WAR 


BY  GREGORY  MASON 


•  * 


A  WEEK  of  important  military  move- 
ments and  of  momentous  political 
convulsions  was  the  week  May  12 
to  May  19.  The  upheaval  in  the  British 
Cabinet,  the  earthquake  in  Italian  political 
affairs  which  has  been  threatening  to  throw 
the  nation  into  the  war  or  to  lay  it  waste  by 
internal  combustion,  the  seizure  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  for  England  by  Boers,  who 
a  few  years  ago  were  fighting  Great  Britain, 
the  successes  of  the  Allies  in  JFrance,  and  the 
complete  collapse  of  Russia's  Carpathian 
campaign,  would  in  any  ordinary  week  have 
deserved  most  of  the  space  of  "  The  Story 
of  the  War." 

Of  these  events  and  developments  the 
most  apparent  immediate  military  significance 
at  the  time  of  writing  lies  in  Russia's  reverses 
in  the  Carpathians  and  along  nearly  all  of  the 
Russo- Austrian  and  Russo-German  frontiers. 
The  French  and  British  despatches  either 
ignore  the  Russian  setback  entirely,  as 
Kitchener  did  in  his  last  address  to  the  House 
of  Lords  when  he  asked  for  300,000  more 
recruits,  or  frankly  admit  that  the  situation  is 
discouraging.  Even  the  vigilant  Russian 
censor  has  not  succeeded  in  keeping  a  note 
of  gloom  out  of  the  unofficial  reports  of  fight- 
ing that  have  come  from  Petrograd. 


RUSSIA    BEHIND    HER    SCHEDULE 

"  Crush  France  before  Russia  can  come 
up,"  was  the  German  programme.  France 
was  not  crushed — that  was  the  first  surprise. 


But  after  nine  months  of  war  Russia  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  "  come  up  "  very 
effectively  from  the  Allies'  point  of  view,  for 
the  Czar  has  lost  more  ground  to  the  Kaiser 
than  he  has  gained  from  the  Austrian  Elm- 
peror.  Along  almost  the  whole  eastern  battle- 
front  the  Russian  armies  are  now  from  a 
few  miles  to  seventy-five  miles  back  of  their 
best  previous  mark  of  advance  against  their 
foes.  Only  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russian 
line  has  there  been  a  palpable  gain  recently, 
where,  in  extreme  eastern  Galicia  and  Buko- 
wina,  the  Austrians  have  been  pushed  back 
across  the  Pruth  River  along  a  front  of  fifty 
miles.  But  within  two  weeks  the  Teutons 
have  captured  Libau,  on  the  Baltic,  by  a 
combined  land  and  sea  assault,  while  an- 
other land  force  has  pushed  as  far  toward 
Riga  as  the  town  of  Shavli,  about  half-way 
between  Vilna  and  Libau  on  the  railway 
between  those  two  points  ;  and  in  the  same 
time  the  Russian  line  which  ran  like  an  arc 
from  Skiemiewice,  near  Warsaw,  in  Russian 
Poland,  through  Tarnow  and  Dukla  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Stryi  River  in  the  Car- 
pathians has  retracted  till  it  follows  a  wabbly 
course  between  Skiemiewice  and  the  Stryi, 
passing  through  Jaroslav  and  crossing  the  San 
a  few  miles  southwest  of  Przemysl.  This 
city,  which  will  be  famous  in  histor>'  for  the 
long  siege  that  ended  when  its  starving  gar- 
rison surrendered  on  March  22,  is  in  danger 
of  recapture  by  the  Austro-Germans. 

It  is  well  to  take  a  strong  dose  of  salt  with 
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the  official  Vienna  claim  that  in  ten  days  of 
fighting  in  Galicia  the  Austro-Germans  cai> 
tured  143,500  Russian  prisoners.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  Austrian  relations  with  Italy  just 
now  offers  every  incentive  for  Teutons  to 
exaggerate  theu*  own  successes.  Wide  as 
the  Russian  retreat  has  been,  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  has  been  a  rout,  or  that 
any  entire  section  of  the  Slavs  has  been 
wedged  off  and  surrounded  as  was  the  case 
with  part  of  the  Tenth  Russian  Army  after 
the  defeat  at  the  Masurian  Lakes. 


A    BIG    "  NIBBLE 


>> 


While  the  Teutons  were  winning  in  the 
east  the  Allies  were  successful  in  the  west, 
but  their  gains  were  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
and  were  of  much  less  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral situation.  The  situation  on  the  western 
front  is  still  a  deadlock,  but  in  the  east  the 
line  is  still  full  of  flexibility.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  offensive  of  the  French,  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  general  success  to 
the  extent  of  gains  of  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Arras  to  the 
town  of  Loos,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north,  is 
the  most  extensive  piece  of  Joffre's  **  nib- 
bling "  policy  which  we  have  had  this  year. 
It  was  a  "  nibble "  nevertheless,  like  the 
simultaneous  but  smaller  British  gain  near  La 
Bass^e.  Apparently  the  town  of  Lens,  an 
important  railway  center,  was  the  goal  of  the 
French,  and  they  advanced  to  within  three 
miles  of  it.  In  these  two  attacks,  as  in  most 
of  the  serious  attempts  made  by  the  Allies  in 
France  and  Belgium  during  the  winter  and 
sprinj,  they  have  made  notable  progress  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  the  assault,  only  to 
be  stopped  quite  abruptly  when  the  German 
reinforcements  came  up.  There  is  yet  no 
indication  that  either  side  is  strong  enough  to 
make  a  serious  break  in  the  other  if  Xme, 

TURKISH    DAVID   AND    BRITISH   GOLIATH 

A  Turkish  destroyer,  playing  the  role  of 
David  to  the  British  battle-ship  Goliath,  tor- 
pedoed and  sank  the  latter,  with  a  loss  of 
500  men,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Darda- 
nelles. In  making  public  this  news  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty  also  announced  that 
a  British  submarine  had  penetrated  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  where,  according  to  re- 
ports, she  had  sunk  two  Turkish  gun- 
boats and  a  transport.  The  Goliath  is  the 
sixth  battle-ship  to  be  lost  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  war,  and  the  fourth  to  be  lost  by 


the  Allies  in  the  operations  against  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  torpedoed  battle-ship,  which 
was  a  sister  ship  of  the  Ocean,  sunk  by  the 
Turks  on  March  8,  was  launched  in  1900, 
and  had  therefore  lived  three-quarters  of  the 
allotted  active  life  of  a  battle-ship.  The  au- 
dacity of  an  admiralty  which  would  bestow  the 
name  Goliath  on  any  ship  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. Such  an  act  is  a  direct  temptation 
of  providence. 

Up  to  date  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
have  lost  forty-eight  ships  of  war,  of  a  tonnage 
of  about  254,000,  to  seventy-five  vessels  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  about  193,000  lost  by  Ger- 
many and  her  allies.  As  to  merchant  ship- 
ping, Thomas  J.  Macnamara,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day  that  Ger- 
man merchant  shipping  to  the  extent  of 
314,465  tons  had  been  sunk  or  captured  by 
the  British  navy  up  to  May  15,  while  the 
German  navy  in  the  same  time  had  sunk  or 
captured  British  merchant  vessels  of  460,628 
total  tonnage.  But,  Mr.  Macnamara  pK>inted 
out,  in  the  destruction  of  the  German 
ships,  so  far  as  is  known  in  England,  not  one 
life  was  lost,  while  in  Germany's  campaign 
on  England^s  commerce  approximatfiy  1,556 
"  persons  of  all  nationalities  were  killed." 

ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  BOERS 

The  capture  of  Windhoek,  capital  of  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa,  by  men  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  under  General  Botha,  in  his 
words  ^^  means  practically  complete  posses- 
sion of  German  Southwest  Africa."  But  it 
means  more.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  men  with 
Botha  to-day  and  their  fathers  were  fighting 
Great  Britain,  and  in  their  struggle  they  had 
the  outspoken  sympathy  of  Germany.  Some 
of  them  have  German  blood  in  their  veins, 
yet  to-day,  while  the  memories  of  that  odier 
war  are  still  fresh,  they  fight  for  England 
against  Germany. 

The  critics  of  England's  colonial  policy 
will  find  much  food  for  reflection  in  this  state 
of  affairs  in  South  Africa. 

POLITICAL    FERMENT    IN    ENGLAND   AND 

ITALY 

As  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  goes  to  press 
word  comes  of  the  resignation  of  Lord  Fisher» 
the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and 
of  the  announcement  by  Premier  Asquith  that 
the  Cabinet  is  to  be  reconstructed  on  broader 
national  lines,  such  reorganization  to  be  "  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war  alone.''    Mr.  Asquith 
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d^plared  that  the  changes  will  not  affect  the 
present  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary,  but 
it  is  rumored  that  Winston  Churchill,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  wiU  be  among 
the  Liberals  to  give  up  to  leaders  of  other 
parties  the  positions  they  have  been  holding. 

The  ferment  in  British  politics,  like  the 
same  force  in  Italian  affairs,  has  been  brew- 
ing for  months,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  broken  out  sooner.  It  does  not  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  to  Great  Britain, 
however.  The  friction  has  been  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  few  round  pegs  in  square 
holes,  and,  if  the  reports  of  the  impending 
formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  are  true,  the 
movement  will  simply  mean  the  shaking 
down  of  the  Government  until  all  places  are 
filled  by  the  right  men. 

The  Italian  Cabinet  crisis  seems  to  have 
been  weathered  for  the  time  being.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  seemed  as  if  Italy  might 
change  horses  in  midcourse,  but  the  apparent 
movement  to  do  so  fell  through.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Premier  Salandra  and  his 
Cabinet  the  King  requested  Signor  Marcora, 


President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet.  When  Signor  Marcora 
declined,  Paolo  Carcano,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Salandra  Cabinet,  was  asked 
to  take  up  the  reins  of  government.  When 
he  also  refused  the  responsible  position,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  induced  Signor  Salandra 
to  remain  in  office.  In  Austria  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  regard  this  retention  of 
the  Prime  Minister  as  an  indication  that  Italy 
is  bent  on  war. 

As  revealed  in  a  speech  to  the  Reichstag 
by  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Germany's 
Chancellor,  the  latest  offer  of  Austria  to  Italy 
includes  practically  everything  that  Austria 
could  fairly  be  expected  to  grant  as  a  sop  to 
hold  Italy  neutral.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  strong  presumption  that  Austria  is 
indeed  in  hard  straits.  Yet  Italy  is  appar- 
endy  unsatisfied. 

As  this  goes  to  press  it  is  reported  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  placed  all  the  coun- 
try's railways  under  military  control,  and  the 
drift  toward  war  seems  almost  irresistible. 

New  York  City,  May  19,  1915. 


GERMANS  AS  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

A  POLL  OF  THE  AMERICAN   PRESS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 

GERMAN   LANGUAGE 


THE  grave  situation  caused  by  the 
Lusitania  massacre,  followed  by 
President  Wilson's  note  to  the  Ger- 
man Government,  has  elicited  peculiarly  inter- 
esting comment  from  that  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  published  in  the  German  language. 
From  previous  utterances  some  observers 
had  concluded  that  all  these  papers  would 
espouse  the  cause  of  Germany,  but  a  poll  of 
them  develops  the  fact  that,  when  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  many  of  these 
newspapers  are  frankly  American. 

BLAMING    ENGLAND 

To  begin  with  frankly  pro-German  com- 
ment, the  Philadelphia  "Tageblatt,"  for  in- 
stance,  speaks  as  follows : 

The  senseless  war  . . .  has  led  to  a  new  conflict 
brought  about  by  the  note  of  our  Government 
demanding  the  cessation  of  submarine  warfare 
agMDst  mercantile  shipping. 

This  demand  is  something  entirely  new.    It  is 


the  first  time  in  history  that  a  neutral  power 
tries  to  dictate  to  a  belligerent  in  which  ^ay  it 
shall  use  a  legal  weapon  against  its  entmies. 
The  United  States  practically  says  to  Germany, 
'*You  may  use  your  submarines  against  war- 
ships but  not  against  merchant  vessels  because 
Americans  may  have  taken  passage  on  such 
ships  aAd  get  killed.*'  Such  a  far-reaching  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  neutrals  never  was 
asked  before.  The  law  of  nations  certainly  does 
not  justify  it. 

Nevertheless,  Germany  was  willing  months 
ago  to  do  exactly  what  the  United  States  de- 
manded. The  German  Government  declared 
in  February  its  willingness  to  forego  the  sub- 
marine warfare  against  English  trade  if  England 
give  up  its  "  Order  of  Council "  policy  of  starv- 
ing the  German  civil  population,  a  policy  which 
clearly  finds  no  justification  in  the  law  of  nations. 
But  England  declined.  If  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  indorsed  this  just  and 
humane  offer  with  the  same  energy  which  is 
shown  in  the  new  note  to  Germany,  the  new 
conflict  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  use  of  submarines  in  warfare  is  as  yet 
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not  regulated  by  international  law.  A  single 
power  has  no  right  to  issue  such  regulations. 
The  theory  that  submarines  may  not  be  used 
against  merchant  vessels  is  untenable.  The 
American  Government  had  no  right  to  believe 
that  the  German  Government  will  give  up  its 
submarine  warfare  against  England  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  please  the  United  States. 

England  is  also  blamed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  "  Freie  Presse." 

Another  Cincinnati  paper,  the  **  Volks- 
blatt,"  takes  a  similar  position,  and  adds  the 
suggestion  that  "  the  difficulty  admits  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  by  advising  American 
citizens  to  travel  on  American  vessels." 

WHAT    WILL    GERMANY    REPLY  } 

Will  Germany  respond  favorably  to  our 
note  ?  No,  says  the  Indianapolis  "  Tele- 
graph und  Tribune  :'* 

We  believe  it  impossible  for  the  German 
Government  to  comply  with  the  President's 
extravagant  demand,  which  amounts  to  German 
disarmament  on  seas.  All  that  will  be  required 
to  safeguard  British  armed  merchantmen  carry- 
ing contraband  will  be  to  put  passengers,  prefer- 
ably Americans,  on  board,  and  they  will  be  im- 
mune from  attack  by  German  submarines.  It  is 
a  palpable  injustice  of  President  Wilson  to  de- 
mand that  Germany  should  lay  aside  its  most 
effective  weapon  of  attack. 


ti 


The  Detroit  *'  Abendpost,"  conceding  that 
from  a  purely  ethical  standpoint  the  note 

deserves    high  praise,"   thus  replies  to  the 

same  question  : 

If  the  President  believes  Germany  will,  in 
consequence  of  his  note,  be  moved  to  change 
its  methods  of  warfare,  he  is  mistaken.  .  .  . 
Notes  will  have  complete  success  only  when  the 
President  learns  to  treat  all  foreign  govern- 
ments alike. 

The  editor  of  the  Louisville  **  An^eiger  " 
praises  the  President  as  follows: 

The  American  note  to  Berlin  evidences  the 
desire  of  the  President  to  hold  Germany  to 
strict  accountability  for  the  loss  of  American 
lives  in  the  Lusitania  disaster.  This  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  is 
eminently  just  and  proper.  If  the  President  had 
failed  to  hold  Germany  to  strict  accountability, 
he  would  have  failed  of  his  official  duty.  The 
President's  forceful  action  cannot  but  be  of 
salutary  effect  in  this  country  also.  It  gives  the 
American  people  the  assurance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  is  prepared  and  ready 
for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  wher- 
ever they  may  chance  to  be.  .  .  . 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  the  President  on 
some  points  in  his  note,  we  repose  the  fullest 


confidence  in  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  his 
deliberate  judgment  as  giving  assurance  that, 
whatever  the  outcome,  the  case  of  the  American 
people  rests  in  trustworthy  hands. 

The  people  should  by  their  action  spare  him 
unnecessary  embarassment  and  rely  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  grave  questions  confront- 
ing us  on  his  patriotism  and  honesty. 

Similar  praise  comes  from  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Preetorius,  President  of  the  German- Amer- 
ican Press  Association,  publishers  of  the  St 
Louis  **  Times ''  and  the  "  Westliche  Post :" 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
spoken,  and  the  German-Americans,  in  common 
with  all  other  good  citizens,  accept  the  word  of 
President  Wilson  as  our  supreme  law.  His 
handling  of  an  extremely  delicate  situation  has 
been  admirable,  and  we  all  trust  that  he  may  so 
continue  it  that  there  may  be  no  strife  between 
this  country  and  the  Fatherland. 

To  this  the  "  Westliche  Post  "  adds: 

For  the  press  of  the  whole  country  there  is 
at  present  but  one  sacred  duty,  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  avert  inner  strife.  That  we  Amer- 
icans of  German  descent  with  a  bleeding  heart 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  armed  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and  the  land  of 
our  forefathers  no  fair-minded  person  will  con- 
demn us  for.  There  still  is  hope  for  an  honor- 
able understanding  on  both  sides.  May  Provi- 
dence grant  that  the  worst  be  averted  ! 

LOYALTY   TO    AMERICA 

As  St.  Louis  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
rather  violent  pro-German  center,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  opinion,  as  reported,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Kersting,  Presideilt  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Alliance : 

The  statesmanlike  note  written  by  President 
Wilson  and  transmitted  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment deserves  to  take  high  rank  among  Amer- 
ican state  papers.  It  deals  with  a  most  deli- 
cate situation  in  a  diplomatic  manner  and  yet 
with  the  most  perfect  frankness.  .  .  ,  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  so-called  German-American 
citizens  receive  the  President's  message  shows 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  German-American  or  any  other  hyphenated 
American. 

Even  better  known  than  St.  Louis  as  a 
foreign  center  is  Milwaukee.  The  **  Abend- 
post  ''  of  that  city  remarks : 

We  do  not  remember  ever  having  written  an 
article  with  heavier  heart.  While  we  compose 
it  we  are  under  pressure  of  the  most  cruel  situa- 
tion which  an  American  citizen  of  German  ex- 
traction may  have  to  face,  that  which  has 
always  appeared  to  us,  not  only  as  the  direst 
calamity  that  could  befall  us,  but  also  as  the 
most  heinous  crime  that  could  be  committed 
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against  civilization.  .  .  .  On  one  side  there  is 
no  sentiment  more  natural  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  loving  attachment  to  the  country  where 
our  cradle  stood.  On  the  other  side  we  are 
American  citizens,  who,  under  all  conditions, 
have  to  conserve  their  loyalty  to  the  great 
country  of  their  adoption.  .  .  .  We  can  only 
express  the  most  ardent  hope  that  the  German 
Government,  while  fully  conserving  its  legiti- 
mate rights,  may  yet  And  in  its  answer  the  tone 
that  will  spare  us  the  worst. 

Farther  to  the  Northwest  we  find  the  St. 
Paul  "  Volks-Zeitung  "  voicing  the  following 
stirring  decision : 

The  stand  taken  by  the  President  serves 
notice  on  our  own  so-csdled  leaders  and  tlie  irre- 
sponsible jingo  press  that  [this  country  will  not 
go  to  war  without  full  justification.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  President  take  such  a  strong 
stand  for  upholding  the  rights  of  American 
citizens ;  we  sincerely  trust  he  will  demand  that 
hereafter  all  countries  will  respect  our  right  to 
the  sacred  freedom  of  the  seas.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  outcome,  no  matter  how  great 
the  suffering  and  mental  agony  that  German- 
Americans  would  undergo,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  their  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  **  New  Yorker 
Herold  "  has  this  to  say  : 

The  insistence  of  a  part  of  the  vernacular 
prels  that  the  German-Americans  should  define 
their  position  in  a  war  with  Germany  has  ap- 
peared rather  strange  to  us.  A  little  reflection 
might  have  shown  these  editors  how  unreason- 
able their  more  or  less  veiled  suspicions  are. 
Even  if  we  leave  aside  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  the  sentiment  for  the  flag,  we  should  think 
hard,  practical  common  sense  alone  would  teach 
that  the  German-Americans  must  support  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  must  support  it  un- 
reservedly and  energetically.  When  Germans 
become  citizens,  they  expect  to  remain  in  Amer- 
ica. They  expect  the  country  to  remain  their 
owQ  home  and  that  of  their  children  and  their 
chiklren*s  children.  All  their  material  interests 
are  bound  up  with  America.  They  want  the 
country  to  become  greater  and  greater,  not  only 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  their  off- 
spring. 

Sentimental  reminiscences  of  the  old  country 
will  never  outweigh  the  hard  and  cold  facts  of 
material  existence.  We  might  quote  numerous 
instances  from  the  past  for  this  assertion ;  the 
teachings  of  history  go  to  show  that  any  colony 
whose  material  interests  were  threatened  by  the 
mother  country  resented  such  acts,  frequently 
by  open  rebellion.  The  well-being  of  America 
being  for  the  German-Americans  of  paramount 
importance,  a  most  substantial  basis  for  their 
absolute  loyalty  is  given,  even  if  we  should 


leave  aside  the  sentimental  regard  for  the  flag, 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  editors  of  the  ver- 
nacular press  believe.  .  .  . 

To  the  German- American  we  want  to  say  that 
it  is  absolutely  logical  that  the  native  Americans 
exact  the  fullest  measure  of  patriotic  devotion 
you  may  be  capable  of.  No  nation  will  forego 
its  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  all  of  its  citizens,  as 
any  other  course  would  be  suicidal.  No  silent 
and  sullen  acquiescence  in  the  measures  the 
Nation  takes  through  its  chosen  representatives 
will  suffice ;  the  response  of  the  German-Amer- 
icans must  come  from  the  whole  heart,  and  their 
support  of  the  country  must  be  without  reserve, 
without  qualifications. 

And  from  all  the  manifestations  of  German- 
American  spirit  in  the  last  few  days  we  can 
definitely  say  that  in  this,  the  supreme  test  of 
loyalty,  the  German-Americans  will  not  fall  or 
falter. 

To  the  Germans  living  here — those  who  are 
not  naturalized — we  offer  this  advice :  Comport 
yourselves  as  guests  of  the  Nation.  Silence  is 
golden.  Keep  at  your  usual  occupations  and 
be  sure  to  refrain  from  any  undertaking  that 
might  displease  your  hosts. 

The  best  known  of  all  papers  in  America 
published  in  German  is  the  "  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung."  From  various  editorials  we 
clip  the  following : 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  President,  in  the 
note  delivered  yesterday  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, toward  the  infringement  of  our  rights 
on  the  seas  is  diplomatically  correct  and  must 
compel  the  support  of  the  entire  American  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 

The  note  recites  a  series  of  events  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
silently  pass  by,  and  demands  reparation  for 
American  lives  lost  and  American  property 
already  destroyed,  and  a  guarantee  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  shall 
be  observed  in  the  future.  All  this  the  German 
Government  may  well  grant,  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly and  without  loss  of  honor  or  prestige. 
It  would  be  incomprehensible  if  it  did  not  do  so. 
The  note  ...  is  a  document  in  which  lies  the 
choice  of  war  or  peace  evenly  balanced.  I  pre- 
fer to  read  into  it  all  the  optimism  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  knowledge  that  two  nations 
historically  likeminded  and  bound  to  one  an- 
other by  strong  ties  of  friendship  seldom  go  to 
war  over  matters  which  can  be  settled  without 
resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

But — and  this  is  a  big  but — the  *'  Staats- 
Zeitung  "  concludes  : 

There  has  never  been  but  one  flag  under 
which  the  German- American  has  fought.  There 
never  can  be  but  one  flag  under  which  he  will 
ever  fight,  and  the  flag  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


A  FIGHTING  FLEET  FOR  A  PEACEFUL 

PEOPLE 


WITH  the  whistles  of  small  craft  toot- 
ing a  polyphonic  "  Bon  voyage/' 
with  both  shores  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  seaward  windows  of  every 
downtown  office  building  filled  with  men  and 
women  waving  and  shouting  the  same  mes- 
sage, the  sixty  lead-gray  ships  of  the  Adantic 
fleet,  which  are  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  put  to  sea  last  week  after  the  ten 
days'  rest  and  review  at  New  York  City.  As 
each  one  of  the  sixteen  massive  battle-ships 
leading  the  naval  procession  drew  abreast  of 
the  President's  yacht,  the  trim  white  May- 
flower, a  single  gun  aboard  each  of  them 
began  to  hammer  out  the  slow  tattoo  of  the 
twenty-one-gun  Presidential  salute.  The 
white  smoke  from  the  guns  mingled  with  the 
sooty  breath  from  the  funnels  to  form  a  long, 
low,  slate  cloud,  almost  the  color  of  the  ships 
themselves  and  nearly  hiding  them.  With 
the  hilly  Staten  Island  coast  beyond  dimly 
showing  through  the  rifts,  a  spectator  on 
Manhattan's  shore  could  half  shut  his  eyes  and 
imagine  the  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles. 

All  the  thoughtful  witnesses  of  that  impress- 
ive naval  pageant  were  asking  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  :   • 

"  At  this  time,  when  the  danger  of  conflict 
with  a  powerful  foreign  nation  seems  more 
imminent  than  at  any  time  since  1898,  is  our 
navy  adequate  to  defend  us  in  case  of  war  V* 

That  question  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
fleet  is  always  the  first  one  asked  by  Ameri- 
cans when  foreign  war  threatens,  for  America, 
like  England,  is  in  an  insular  position  so  far 
as  other  Great  Powers  are  concerned,  and  her 
fleet  has  always  been  her  palladium.  The 
remark  of  the  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison, 
Secretary  of  War,  made  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook  of  December  30,  1914, 
that  "  at  present  our  navy  is  our  only  consid- 
erable bulwark  against  invasion,"  has  always 
been  true.     The  functioi>  of  a  navy  in  such 


a  nation  as  this  is  discussed  editorially  else- 
where in  this  number ;  it  is  the  aim  of  this 
article  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  to-day  even  our  navy  is  not 
only  a  **  considerable "  but  an  adequate 
bulwark. 

Man  for  man  and  ship  for  ship,  our  navy 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  foreign 
navy.  We  can  rest  further  for  assurance  on 
the  word  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  a  host  of 
other  experts,  quick  to  point  out  shortcomings 
when  they  exist.  We  need  not  attempt  here 
to  substantiate  their  promises  with  an  array 
of  evidence,  since  this  question  is  unimportant 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  above  is  an  emphatic  **  No/' 
Splendid  as  it  is  so  far  as  it  goes,  our  navy  is 
not  to-day  adequate  for  the  defense  of  the 
country  against  such  a  great  foreign  Power 
as  it  might  be  called  upon  to  face. 

A  few  years  ago  on  the  basis  of  tonnage 
our  navy  stood  second  among  the  navies  of 
the  world ;  last  July  it  ranked  third,  but  to-day 
it  is  fourth.  France  has  passed  us  since  the 
war  began  by  expediting  work  on  vessels 
which  were  under  construction  in  July,  1-914. 
Of  course,  since  that  time  the  nadons  at  war 
have  closely  guarded  all  information  concern- 
ing additions  to  their  navies,  and  consequently 
the  latest  record  we  have  of  the  standing;  of 
the  Powers  gives  their  standing  as  it  was  last 
July.    This  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  i>ag;e. 

Not  only  has  France  passed  us  since  the 
table  below  was  compUed,  but  Japan  is 
known  to  have  six  first-line  war-ships  under 
construction  to  our  four,  and  if  we  do  not 
mend  our  pace  we  shall  soon  be  a  secondary 
naval  Power. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  navy  has  been  the 
shuttlecock  of  politicians.  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  never  had  a  continuous  naval  policy. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  adoption  of  one 
was  in  1903.    In  that  year  the  General  Board 
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of  the  Navy  outlined  a  plan  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  battle>ships  and  the  necessary 
auxiliary  units  annually.  Under  this  plan  we 
should  now  have  ready  for  service,  under  con- 
struction, and  authorized,  fort3r-6even  batde- 
ships  less  than  twenty  years  old,  which  is  the 
offidally  recognized  "  life  "  of  such  vessels. 
Because  Congress  has  steadily  fallen  behind 
this  two-battle-ship-a-year  programme,  we 
have  to<lay  ready  for  service,  under  con- 
struction, and  authorized,  only  thirty-seven 
battle-ships.  In  other  words,  we  are  ten 
battle-ships  behind  the  1903  programme. 
On  the  whole,  the  other  types  of  vessel  that 
go  to  make  up  the  armed  sea  power  of  a 
nation  have  suffered  even  more  than  the 
battle-ships.  Our  naval  authorities  calculate 
that  the  proportions  of  the  complete  fighting 
fleet  demand  that  for  every  eight  batde-ships 
there  should  be  thirty-two  destroyers,  sixteen 
submarines,  one  ammunition  ship,  two  de- 
stroyer tenders,  four  fuel  ships,  one  hospital 
ship,  one  repair  ship,  two  submarine  tenders, 
one  supply  ship,  and  one  transport.  On  this 
basis,  the  Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  writing  in  the 
"Scientific  American"  recendy,  presented 
the  following  chart,  showing  what  the  defi- 
dendes  of  our  navy  are.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparison  he  considers  ships  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  as  available : 

Number 

K"Bt>er  Under  co«-  oo  basis  of 

ofibjM    stnictifls  or  42  battle-      DtA- 

Tjrpe  ftrafUbW    authorlicd    Total         ships       cieocy 

DTMfdMlllf  btS. ....        V9  ' 

(Pr^dread- 

Domht)  ships*..  27  42 

Battle  cndaen 10  10 

Am'dcnben*...  10  10 

Samts 3  ..            3  42          39. 

D«rtroycn SO  18          68  164          96^ 

ToKfan 6  3           9  20          11  ' 

RefAirsliips 1  ..154 

Sapply  ships 4  15  5.. 

Hospftalship*....  2  ..253 

Ammtm'oaiJtipa.  5  5 

Faelships 22  2          24  24           .. 

Sofa^mnes 1)  28          58  88          X 

Tnasports 3  16  5.. 

Totals 168  60        228  •     373.      198 

■  Indodes  old-tn>e  battle-ships.  • 

"AnDored  cruisers  have    bieen  superseded  by  battle 
cmisers ;  those  on  hand  would  be  employed  as  scouts. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  that  the  naval  engage- 
ments of  this  war  have  brought  out  clearly,  it 
is  the  importance  of  speed  to  war-ships.  Given 
two  vesseb  of  equal  armament,  the  swifter 
one  can  dictate  when  and  where  the  encounter 
shall  take  place.  And  if  a  swift  vessel  has 
heavier  guns  than  a  slow  one,  the  former  can 
keep  just  out  of  range  of  the  latter's  weapons 


and  pound  her  to  ineces,  as  the  Sydney  did  to 
the  flmden. 

By  the  way,  how  many  Americans  know 
that  we  have  no  vessels  which  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Emden 
and  swift  enough  to  catch  her  ?  And  how 
many  of  them  know  that  the  heavy  cruiser 
Bliicher,  overhauled  and  sunk  by  Admiral 
Beatty's  fast-steaming  batde  cruisers,  could 
have  shown  her  heels  to  any  vessel  larger  than 
a  destroyer  in  our  navy  ? 

Already  the  judgment  of  England  and 
Germany  has  been  fully  vindicated  in  building 
batde  cruisers — a  type  of  ship  with  the  guns 
of  a  dreadnought  but  of  much  greater  speed 
and  of  somewhat  lighter  armor.  If  Great 
Britain  had  had  no  batde  cruisers  Admiral 
von  Spee's  armored  cruisers  might  still  have 
been  roaming  the  seas  destroying  commerce ; 
and  if  England  had  had  none  of  these  ships 
the  batde  cruisers  of  Germany  would  have 
been  free  to  leave  their  hiding-places  occa- 
sionally and  pounce  upon  smaller  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  or  even  dart  now  and  then  across 
the  North  Sea  to  attack  Britbh  coast  towns. 
Not  only  has  the  United  States  no -batde 
cruisers,  but  the  American  Government  has 
authorized  no  cruisers  of  any  kind  since  1904. 
Were  we  to  go  to  war  to-morrow,  we  should 
be  seriously  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  fast 
cruisers  to  do  scout  work  and  to  protect  our 
own  commerce  and  harass  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy.  Thus,  even  if  the  navy  of  our 
enemy  were  much  weaker  than  ours,  if  he  had 
a  few  cruisers  faster  than  any  of  our  ships,  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  "  controlling  the  seas  "  and  at  the 
same  dme  continually  losing  merchant  vessels 
to  the  enemy's  sea  cavalry. 

According  to  ex- Secretary  Meyer,  we  need 
many  more  gunboats  for  Central  American, 
West  Indian,  and  Far  East  service,  and  the 
same  authority  declares  that  we  have  now 
"  onlv  one  makeshift  vessel  for  ammunition- 
carrying  purposes,  .  .  .  and  five  of  them  are 
required."  The  National  Security  League 
declares  that  **  fast  scout  cruisers,  battle 
cruisers,  aeroplanes,  mine  layers,  supply 
ships,  and  transports  are  lacking."  Another 
audiority  who  has  recendy  pointed  out  the 
very  great  deficiency  of  our  navy  with  regard 
to  mine  layers,  mine  sweepers,  mines,  and 
aircraft  was  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Piske, 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on  Navy 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  most  striking  deficiency  is  in  officers 
and  men.    If  we  were  to  go  to  war  to-morrow. 
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fully  to  man  every  craft  on  our  navy  list  there 
would  be  lacking  18,556  trained  men  and 
933  line  officers.  This  situation  arises 
through  no  fault  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  through  the  fact  that  Congress, 
on  June  30, 1914,  limited  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  to  51,500,  and  the  number  of 
officers  to  1,898.  Mr.  Roberc  W.  Neeser 
points  out  in  his  interesting  book  "Our 
Navy  and  the  Next  War,"  just  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  that  in  1884,  with 
only  8,250  enlisted  men,  the  navy  was 
allowed  1,114  officers.  "In  other  words," 
says  Mr.  Neeser,  "  while  the  enlisted  person- 
nel in  thirty  years  was  increased  43,250,  the 
number  of  officers  to-day  is  only  784  greater 
than  in  1884." 

The  war  has  done  one  thing  for  Ameri- 


cans :  it  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  independent  of  the  trade,  trea- 
ties, and  quarrels  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  not  the  splendid  isolation  that  we 
thought  we  had.  Consequentiy  more  and 
more  of  us  are  coming  to  realize  that  our 
navy  to-day  lacks  many  ships  and  men  to 
make  it  a  sufficient  bulwark  of  protection. 
Fine  as  it  is,  and  it  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
had,  our  navy  does  not  yet  offer  an  adequate, 
fighting  fleet  for  a  peaceful  people  as  numer- 
ous as  we  are,  and  with  as  extended  a  coast- 
line as  we  have  to  defend. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  our  lack  of  a 
naval  policy.  The  navy  has  done  the  best  it 
could  with  the  means  placed  at  its  disix>saL 
We  ought  no  longer  to  delay  the  adoption  of 
a  far-seeing  constructive  naval  programme- 


THE  CASE  OF  LEO  M.   FRANK 


ON  May  31  the  Prison  Commission  of 
Georgia  will  give  a  hearing  to  a  young 
man  convicted  of  murder,  Leo  M. 
Frank.  Unless  clemency  is  exercised  by  this 
Commission  and  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
this  young  man  will  be  executed  on  June  22. 
Thousands  of  letters  have  been  sent  to  the 
Governor's  office  asking  that  this  sentence  be 
commuted.  These  letters  have  come  not  only 
from  ordinary  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  from  members  of  Congress,  United  States 
Senators,  Governors  and  ex- Governors.  It 
is  said  that  the  movement  for  commutation  of 
this  sentence  is  quite  without  parallel.  Not 
the  least  extraordinary  fact  is  that  Governors 
who  themselves  have  power  of  pardon  in  their 
own  States,  and  would  be  naturally  jeabus 
of  any  interference  with  their  exercise  of  it, 
have  urged  a  fellow-Governor  to  save  this 
prisoner.  Mass-meetings  have  been  held  on 
his  behalf.  On  May  16  a  mass-meeting  was 
held  in  Chicago,  and  another  was  called  for 
May  23.  Nothing  so  closely  approaching  the 
famous  Dreyfus  case  of  France  has  happened 
in  America. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  over  two 
years  ago  (April  27,  1913)  that  the  body  of 
a  young  girl  was  found  in  the  cellar  of  a 
pencil  factory  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It  was 
soon  identified  as  the  body  of  an  employee 
of  the  factory,  a  pretty  young  girl  by  the 
name  of  Mary  Phagan.     The  man  who  dis- 


covered the  body  was  a  colored  night  watch- 
man named  Lee.  The  last  one  apparently 
to  have  seen  Mary  Phagan  alive  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  factory,  Leo  Frank. 
Both  these  men  were  arrested.  Certain 
facts  that  were  not  in  the  nature  of  con- 
clusive evidence  at  all — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  Frank  called  up  the  night  watchman  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the 
covery  of  the  body  and  asked  if  everything 
all  right — led  a  great  many  people  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  Frank  was  the  murderer. 
As  that  opinion  was  formed,  it  was  buttressed 
by  indignation  and  passion.  Surely  if  this 
man  were  the  murderer  his  crime  was  noost 
heinous.  The  young  girl  was  helpless.  She 
was  virtually  in  his  employ.  At  the  time  the 
crime  was  committed — Saturday  afternoon — 
the  workers  had  all  left  the  factory,  and  there 
was  no  one  at  hand  to  help.  If  this  man 
were  guilty,  Mary  Phagan's  fellow-employees 
and  the  people. of  Atlanta  and  every  decent- 
minded  person  who  knew  of  the  case  had  a 
right  to  be  stirred  to  the  bottom  with  indigna- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  people  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  their  right  to  be  indignant  at 
the  guilty  man  and  injustice  in  jumping  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  who  the  guilty  man  was.  They 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Leo  Frank  was 
guilty,  and  then  they  expended  all  the  passion- 
ate indignation  in  their  souls  upon  him. 

Newt  Lee,  the  night  watchman,  was  exon- 
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crated  from  any  share  of  guilt.  But  there 
was  another  man  involved.  This  was  a  shift- 
less, d^^enerate  N^^ro  named  Conley.  He 
was  suspected,  thrown  into  jail,  and,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  for  a  while  for- 
gotten. It  tiuned  out  that  this  Negro,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  illiterate,  could  write, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  two  pencil  notes. 
Both  of  these  notes,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Mary  Phagan  herself,  and  both  in  differ- 
ing phraseology,  but  the  phraseology  in  both 
cases  distinctly  that  of  a  coarse  and  unedu- 
cated Negro,  accused  a  **  tall,  black  Negro  " 
as  perpetrator  of  the  assault  upon  her. 
These  notes  cannot  be  quoted  here,  but  such 
phrases  as  **  night-witch  "  and  "  long,  sleam, 
tall  Negro  "  indicate  a  Negro  hand,  and  other 
phrases  indicate  an  uneducated  Negro  mind. 
Conley  at  first  swore  that  he  could  not  write. 
Then,  when  it  was  proved  that  he  could 
write,  he  swore  that  he  wrote  these  notes  at 
Frank's  dictation.  The  jury  was  asked  to 
believe  that  the  white  man  Frank  had  told 
this  short,  stocky  N^^  to  write  two  notes 
which  should  appear  to  be  written  by  Mary 
Phag^an  herself  explaining  how  she  herself 
was  murdered  by  a  tall,  black  Negro,  and 
stating  that  she  wrote  them  while  she  was 
being  assaulted  I  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
this  explanation  was  received  by  the  crowd 
as  the  true  explanation,  and  on  the  testimony 
of  this  man  Conley  (who,  it  b  significant,  was 
the  opposite  of  tall  and  '*  sleam  "  and  black, 
being  short  and  stocky  and  light-brown) 
Frank  was  -convicted.  Without  Conley's 
testimony  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  even 
a  terrorized  jury  would  have  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

Whether  the  testimony  at  the  trial  was  con- 
vindng  or  not,  however,  is  entirely  immaterial 
in  considering  the  real  significance  of  the 
Frank  case.  What  makes  this  case  a  noted 
one,  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
American  trials,  is  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the 
court-room  and  its  environs — the  spirit  of  the 

mob. 

The  court-room  was  thronged  with  a  hostile 
crowd  of  people.  The  jury  had  to  pass 
through  this  crowd.  The  militia  was  ready 
for  action.  The  newspapers  by  their  ac- 
counts had  lashed  the  common  people  of  the 
dty  into  deeper  and  deeper  indignation.  The 
crowd  in  the  court-room  was  demonstrative 
in  approval  of  the  accusers  of  Frank.  There 
were  some  expressions  of  hostility  to  the 
prisoner  because  he  was  a  Jew,  but  those 


expressions,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  were 
not  prevailing.  What  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  indignant  was  the 
fact  that  the  accused  represented  the  em- 
ploying class,  while  the  victim  was  an 
employee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
attitude  of  the  mob  around  the  court-house 
and  the  throng  in  the  court-room  itself  was  a 
determining  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  case. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Judge  and  the  counsel  did  not  dare  to 
have  the  prisoner  present  in  the  court-room 
when  the  verdict  was  rendered ;  for  if  the 
verdict  was  "  Not  Guilty  "  there  was  obvious 
danger  to  the  jurors,  and  if  the  verdict  was 
**  Guilty  "  there  was  obvious  danger  to  the 
prisoner.  Because  of  this  mob  spirit  the  pris- 
oner's right  to  be  present  and  face  his  accu- 
sers when  the  verdict  was  brought  in  was 
disregarded. 

Against  the  verdict  of  guilty  rendered 
under  such  circumstances  Frank  took  his 
appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Frank's 
absence  from  the  court-room  at  the  time  of 
the  verdict  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
a  new  trial  was  sought.  For  purely  techni- 
cal reasons  this  ground  of  appeal  has  never 
been  considered  in  full  by  any  court  in 
Frank's  case.  The  State  Supreme  Court  held 
that  that  question  ought  to  have  been  raised 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 
since  it  was  not  raised  then  it  could  not  be 
raised  at  all ;  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  this  is  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure which  is  to  be  determined  solely  by 
the  State  courts.  The  mob  spirit  that  kept 
Frank  out  of  the  court-room  at  that  critical 
time  could  itself  be  brought  before  the  bar 
of  the  Court  only  by  passing  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  Frank's  absence.  Thus  it  happens 
that  no  court  has  considered  on  its  merits 
this  plea  of  a  prisoner  against  the  lynching 
spirit.  If  Frank  is  executed,  it  will  be,  not 
because  he  was  tried  merely  by  a  jur>',  but 
because  he  was  tried  by  a  mob  upon  whose 
verdict  no  court  has  pronounced. 

The  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  himself 
gave,  in  his  answer  to  a  petition  for  a  new 
trial,  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  the  verdict  of  the  mob  spirit  in  this  case. 
**  It  has  given  me,"  he  said,  **  more  concern 
than  any  other  case  I  was  ever  in,  and  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that,  although  I  heard  the 
evidence  and  arguments  during  those  thirty 
days,  I  do  not  know  this  morning  whether 
Leo  Frank  is  innocent  or  guilty."     And  when 
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the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Justice  Holmes,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Justice  Hughes,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows  : 

Mob  law  does  not  become  due  process  of  law 
by  securing  the  assent  of  a  terrorized  jury.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  mere  disorder  or  mere  irreg- 
ularities in  procedure,  but  of  a  case  where  the 
processes  of  justice  are  actually  subverted.  .  .  . 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  polite  presumptions ; 
we  must  look  facts  in  the  face.  Any  judge  who 
has  sat  with  juries  knows  that  in  spite  of  forms 
they  are  extremely  likely  to  be  impregnated  by 
the  environing  atmosphere.  And  when  we  find 
the  judgment  of  the  expert  on  the  spot,  of  the 
judge  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  not 
only  form  but  substance,  to  have  been  that,  if 
one  juryman  yielded  to  the  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  himself  later  expressed  in  court  as  the 
result  of  most  anxious  deliberation,  neither 
prisoner  nor  counsel  would  be   safe   from  the 


rage  of  the  crowd,  we  think  the  presumption 
overwhelming  that  the  jury  responded  to  the 
passions  of  the  mob.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  on  a  hearing  a  different  complex- 
ion would  be  given  to  the  Judge's  alleged  re- 
quest and  expression  of  fear.  But,  supposing 
the  alleged  facts  to  be  true,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion, if  they  were  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
sanctioned  a  situation  upon  which  the  courts  of 
the  United  [States  should  act,  and  if  for  any 
reason  they  were  not  before  the  Supreme^Court 
it  is  our  duty  to  act  upon  them  now,  and  to  de- 
clare lynch  law  as  little  valid  when  practiced  by 
a  regularly  drawn  jury  as  when  administered  by 
one  elected  by  a  mob  intent  on  death. 

This  is  the  case  of  Leo  M.  Frank.  It  is 
not  an  ordinary  case  of  murder ;  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  case  of  lynching.  The  question 
that  is  involved  is  whether  the  State  of 
Georgia  will  allow  lynch  law  to  invade  its 
courts. 


IPHIGENIA  IN  THE  STADIUM 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


A  CLOUDY,  gray  sky,  with  a  chilly 
sprinkle  of  rain,  hung  over  the  Har- 
•  vard  Stadium.  Outside  were  auto- 
mobiles, parked  by  the  score,  but  inside  was  a 
temple  of  ancient  Tauris,  gray  and  somber, 
with  archaic  symbols  on  its  broad,  two-leaved 
portal,  and  an  altar  below,  set  in  the  center 
of  what  seemed  at  first  a  great  tesselated 
marble  pavement  of  gray  and  black  and  white. 
In  reality,  it  was  a  gigantic  piece  of  canvas 
painted  with  circle  and  line  in  curious  and 
mystic  pattern,  ready  for  the  choric  grouping 
and  weaving  of  the  captive  Greek  maidens 
in  the  service  of  Artemis.  Behind  and 
around,  on  the  rising  tiers  of  the  great 
amphitheater,  thousands  of  modem  Athe- 
nians, old  and  young,  sat  in  fur  wraps  and 
mackintoshes  in  the  penetrating  air  of  a 
Bostonian  May,  eager  to  behold  the  prehistoric 
scene. 

A  Greek  play  seems  far  off  and  alien 
from  even  the  modem  Athens.  But  in  the 
**  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  "  Euripides  went  into 
still  remoter  scenes  among  the  barbarians. 
This  gray  temple  was  not  in  Greece,  but 
afar  in  the  Friendless  Seas  beyond  the  Sym- 
plegades,  where  the  savage  King  Thoas  ruled, 
and  where  every  stranger  landing  on  the 
rocky  shore  was  seized  and  sacrificed  to  the 


goddess.  The  altar  was  blood-stained,  the 
ritual  cruel  and  heathen.  Nothing  more  re- 
mote in  sympathy  from  to-day  can  well  be 
imagined.  Yet  when  the  two-leaved  portal 
opened,  and  Iphigenia,  in  her  priestess  robes, 
came  forth  and  stood,  reciting  in  clear,  sweet 
tones  her  hapless  story  of  sacrifice  and  exile, 
and  her  terrible  dream  of  her  brother  Orestes's 
death,  which  meant  the  end  of  her  last  hop>e 
of  rescue  from  this  alien  land,  the  genius  of 
Euripides  reached  across  the  centuries  and 
made  itself  at  home  even  with  the  school- 
children in  the  top  rows.  They  were  Boston 
school-children,  it  is  tme.  but  it  would  have 

been  the  same  in  Chicago  or  San  Francisco 

where,  by  the  way,  Margaret  Anglin,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  is  trying  the 
same  experiment  that  Granville  Barker  is 
doing  in  the  East  with  the  Greek  play  in 
English. 

A  few  days  before  the  performance  in 
the  Harvard  Stadium  the  same  presenta- 
tion of  this  Greek  play  was  made  in  the  Yale 
Bowl.  A  picture  on  another  page  shows  one 
of  the  scenes  as  staged  by  Granville  Barker. 
Other  colleges  are  to  have,  under  his  manage- 
ment, open-air  Greek  drama. 

The  Greek  unities  result  in  a  splendid 
simplicity.     Yet  the  Greeks  were  even  fonder 
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of  problem  plays  than  the  modem  dramatist 
**  Iphigenia  in  Tauris "  (written  about  412 
B.a)  is  no  less  exciting  because  its  problem 
is  stated  rather  than  acted,  and  every  one 
who  knows  Euripides  knows  how  startlingly 
modem  his  heroines  are  in  their  psychological 
reflexes.  Consider  a  priestess  of  the  bk>ody 
rite  of  Artemis  in  exile  because  the  goddess 
has  saved  her  from  the  altar  in  Aulis  where 
she  was  decoyed  by  her  father  in  pretense  of 
being  married  to  the  hero  Achilles.  She  has 
known  the  knife  at  her  throat,  the  host  of 
Greeks  waiting  to  see  her  die  in  order  to  gain 
for  their  ships  a  favorable  wind,  and  there,  as 
in  a  trance,  has  been  reft  away  to  dwell  with 
her  captive  maidens  among  the  barbarous 
Tauri  Consider  that  to  her  altar  of  horror 
there  come,  cast  up  by  the  sea,  her  brother 
Orestes  and  his  friend  Pylades,  and  that, 
unknowing,  she  makes  ready  to  sacrifice 
them,  and  then  hears  from  Orestes,  not  only 
who  he  is,  but  that  he  is  pursued  by  the 
Furies  for  having  killed  her  mother  and  his, 
Clytemncstra,  for  her  crime  in  murdering 
their  father,  Agamemnon.  If  any  modem 
playwright  started  with  that  situation,  sim- 
plicity would  be  difficult. 

But  that  is  because  the  modems  have  not 
the  grand  style.  Euripides  has  it,  and  the 
English  rhymed  translation  of  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray gives  it  in  full  measure.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Iphigenia's  clear-cadenced  voice 
broke  the  stillness  the  spell  of  the  glorious 
verse  was  on  all  who  listened.  And  to  this 
verse  Granville  Barker  has  added  a  charm  of 
brilliant  color  and  vivid  form  that  satisfies 
the  eye  without  distracting  it.  It  was  not 
Greek  color  that  stood  out  against  the  gray 
of  the  temple  waUs,  but  archaic  and  barbarian 
color  and  line.  The  orange  and  blue  and 
green  and  black  of  the  robes  of  the  choms, 
the  terra-cotta  kilts  and  black  and  white 
geometric- pattemed  leggins  of  the  soldiery 
of  King  Thoas,  and  even  the  barbarian  king's 
flaming  red  square-cut  beard  and  pagoda-like 
headdress  with  birds  perched  on  its  upper 
tier,  were  somehow  subtly  symbolic  Whether 
or  not  the  Greek  chorus  actually  used  such 
choric  weavings,  such  swaying  of  green- 
leaved  wands,  such  treading  of  circles,  such 
liquid  chants  to  minor  chords,  it  is  certain 
that  among  the  Tauri  they  did  not  seem  out 
of  the  way.  Gilbert  Murray  has  said  of 
**  Iphigenia  "  that  "  the  lyrics  are  full  of  sea- 
light  and  the  dash  of  waters,"  and  they 
sounded  so  in  these  musical,  haunting  chants 


of  women's  voices.  Of  course  the  Greeks 
did  not  have  the  violin ;  but  they  had  the 
flute  and  lyre ;  and  the  slow  melody  of  the 
hidden  orchestra  of  violins  and  wind  instru- 
ments supported  the  chorus  in  exquisite 
fashion. 

The  Greek  tragedies — though  "  Iphigenia  " 
is  not  a  tragedy  as  far  as  the  end  is  con- 
cemed — are  the  best  open-air  plays  in  the 
world.  No  pageant  can  strike  the  magnifi- 
cent chords  of  such  a  drama  as  this.  In 
hearing  it,  also,  one  realizes  that  the 
Greeks,  as  far  as  their  serious  drama  was 
concerned,  had  only  and  always  miracle  and 
mystery  plays,  so  to  speak.  The  human 
part  of  the  problem  marched  always  with  the 
will  of  the  gods.  This  explains,  perhaps,  the 
grand  style.  Iphigenia's  sacrifice,  her  exile, 
her  tragic  loneliness  and  grief,  are  all  bound 
up  with  Artemis.  The  horror  of  Orestes's 
deed  is  decreed  by  the  gods,  and  cleansed  by 
them  in  the  end.  And  Iphigenia,  as  she 
tricks  the  savage  king  and  bears  away  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life  the  image  of  the  goddess, 
because  Apollo  has  commanded  Orestes  to 
bring  it  back  to  Hellas,  cries  out  in  moving 
appeal : 

**  Forgive 
My  theft  this  day,  and  let  these  brave  men  live. 
Dost  thou  not  love  thy  brother,  Holy  One  ? 
What  marvel  if  I  also  love  mine  own  ?'* 

There  was  comic  relief  in  the  herdsmen 
of  Thoas,  and  the  particolored  soldiers,  and 
the  wild  royal  red-beard  with  his  prodigious 
shouting  voice.  Not  only  the  school-children 
laughed  at  him  and  his  discomfiture,  but  the 
whole  audience.  Yet  the  play  ended  on  a 
note  of  pure  beauty  when  above  his  ridiculous 
raging  the  thunder  pounded  and  the  stately 
figure  of  Athena  appeared  on  the  temple 
wall,  armed  with  helmet  and  shield,  against 
the  sunset  clouds,  while  the  last  rays  of  sun- 
light touched  the  gray  doors  with  gold.  The 
day  had  cleared,  and  in  the  still  air  came  the 
voice  of  the  goddess  : 

"'Tis    well,  O    King.     For   that   which   needs 
must  be 
Holdeth  the  high  gods  as  it  holdeth  thee/' 

The  music  sank  on  the  air.  The  king 
knelt  and  worshiped  and  marched  away 
with  his  men.  The  choms  slowly  vanished. 
Only  the  temple  doors  were  still  touched 
with  the  light  of  the  sunset,  and  something 
of  that  light  lingered,  too,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  seen  and  heard. 


A  BOY  SCOUTS'  MOBILIZATION 


ON  the  afternoon  of  May  8  some  com- 
panies of  Boy  Scouts  from  Hudson. 
River  towns  played  an  extempore 
drama  in  the  streets  of  Dobbs  Ferry  which 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  training  most  needed 
by  this  undisciplined  generation  of  young 
Americans.  This  experiment  in  practical 
community  ser\dce  was  intended  to  give  the 
troops  practice  in  quick  response  to  an  unex- 
pected call  for  aid  in  some  simulated  disaster, 
like  a  railway  wreck,  a  fire,  a  search  for  a 
lost  child,  or  an  emergency  requiring  the  pro- 
tection of  telegraph  lines  or  the  water  supply. 

This  first  call  for  mobilization  was  issued  to 
the  seventeen  troops  between  Peekskill  and 
Yonkers  on  Saturday  morning ;  they  were 
told  to  assemble  at  three  o'clock  that  after- 
noon at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  to  come  as  com- 
pletely equipped  as  possible.  They  were  not 
told  the  reason  for  the  emergency  call.  When 
the  sixteen  troops  which  responded  marched 
up  the  steep  streets  of  the  village,  their  flags 
and  pennants  flying  and  their  long:  wooden 
staves  gleaming  like  silver  in  the  bright  May 
sunshine,  they  looked  both  resourceful  and 
alert — Young  America  at  a  point  of  real 
eflSdency.  As  they  swung  into  the  street 
leading  to  the  headquarters  tent,  the 
scout- master-in-charge  directed  each  troop 
scout-master  to  station  his  company  at  the 
side  of  the  street  and  to  send  a  report  at 
once  to  the  headquarters  tent,  giving  the 
number  of  his  boys  present  and  a  list  of  the 
various  articles  of  equipment  his  troop  had 
brought.  At  headquarters  these  reports 
were  quickly  jotted  down  on  a  large  chart,  so 
that  those  in  command  of  the  work  could  see 
at  a  glance  just  where  supplies  could  be 
found — which  troop,  for  instance,  had  brought 
blankets,  which  had  shelter  tents,  cooking 
outfits,  pails,  ropes,  "  first  aid "  kits,  or 
bicycles. 

When  the  inspection  of  the  troops  was  com- 
pleted, the  reason  for  the  mobilization  was  dis- 
closed. A  courier  from  headquarters  ran 
breathlessly  up  to  the  scout-master  of  Troop 
One  of  Irvington  and  handed  him  a  note. 
The  scout-master  glanced  at  it  and  turned  to 
his  troop. 

**  The  emergency  is  an  imaginary  railway 
wreck,"  he  said.  **  We  must  rescue  and 
care  for  the  injured.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
so  victims  lying  near  the  station.  You.  Jones, 
and  you;  Smith,"  he  nodded  to  the  two  largest 
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boys,  '*  take  the  '  first  aid '  kit  and  run  down  to 
the  station  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  are  to 
help  scouts  from  other  troops  carry  the  in- 
jured to  the  field  hospitals."  Instantly  the 
two  boys  were  off.  "  The  rest  of  you  fel- 
lows " — the  scout-master  turned  to  the  eager 
faces  about  him — "  go  over  to  the  vacant  lot 
behind  the  headquarters  tent,  and  help  stake 
off  ground  for  a  field  hospital.  How  much 
rope  have  you  ?" 

**  Fifty  feet,  sir,"  somebody  answered. 

'*  That  won't  be  enough,  but  do  the  best 
you  can.  The  two  of  you  with  axes  arc 
detailed  to  help  make  fires  for  cooking  cocoa 
and  coffee." 

When  the  scout-master  went  over  to  the 
busy  scene  of  hospital-making  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  found  that  the  inadequate  fi ft)*  feet 
of  rope  had  been  pieced  out  to  the  necessary 
length  by  a  lavish  use  of  neckties.  **  Good 
emergency  work,"  he  said,  smiling  at  this 
rainbow  side  of  the  inclosure. 

Meanwhile  the  courier  had  hastened  to  the 
other  troops,  giving  each  scout- master  a  slip 
of  directions  what  to  do  with  his  scouts  and 
their  equipment.  All  at  once  the  street 
seemed  alive  with  hurr>'ing  little  figures  in 
khaki.  But  there  was  no  confusion,  for  pre- 
vious training  counted.  From  several  troops 
the  largest  boys  set  off  at  a  lope  for  the 
railway  station.  There  the  **  injured  "  were 
awaiting  rescue — a  dozen  or  so  of  the  smallest 
boys  from  different  troops  who  had  been 
assigned  to  this  role  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
mobilization.  Elach  boy  had  a  tag  on  his 
right  arm  stating  the  nature  of  his  injur>' 
One  had  a  **  dislocated  left  shoulder,"  an- 
other '•  severed  artery  in  left  arm,"  others 
had  such  injuries  as  "compound  fracture  of 
the  right  thigh,"  "  forehead  badly  cut,"  "  right 
wrist  sprained,"  etc.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  rescuers  to  know  from  their  scout  train- 
ing the  best  way  of  handling  each  case  until 
proper  hospital  attention  could  be  given. 

Although  the  boys  in  the  rescuing  p^arty 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  they  worked 
over  the  injured  as  if  they  were  all  from  one 
troop.  They  improvised  a  stretcher  by  thrust^ 
ing  two  staves  into  the  sleeves  of  coats  and 
used  this  for  the  fractured- thigh  victim  ;  others 
were  supported  or  carried  *'  saddle-fashion." 
as  best  suited  their  imaginary  condition.  Of 
course  the  rescuers  immediately  made  a 
tourniquet  for  the  **  severed  artery  "  case  and 
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stanched  the  bleeding  of  the  "badly  cut" 
forehead.  All  of  this  was  done  with  surpris- 
ing^ seriousness.  The  real  thing  could  not 
have  been  attended  to  more  earnestly. 

The  procession  trudged  slowly  and  man- 
fully up  the  steep,  hot  hill,  their  faces  scarlet 
and  perspiring,  yet  no  one  made  an  attempt 
to  put  down  the  burden  he  was  carrying. 
As  for  the  injured,  they  played  their  parts 
so  well  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  they  were 
not  suffering.  The  "  broken  forearm  '*  hung 
limply  ;  the  "  sprained  left  ankle  "  was  held 
off  the  ground  every  second ;  the  boy  with 
the  **  fractured  jaw  "  kept  his  hand  to  his 
face  with  a  look  of  anguish.  As  for  the  boy 
with  the  **  dislocated  left  shoulder,"  he  looked 
so  pale  as  he  was  carried  past  a  bystander 
that  she  stepped  forward  and  spoke  to  him. 
**  Are  you  really  hurt  ?"  she  asked.  There 
was  no  answer.  The  head  dropp>ed  forward, 
the  eyelids  fluttered,  then  closed.  The  by- 
stander looked  quickly  around  for  a  doctor 
or  a  policeman.  **  Don't  worry,  ma'am," 
said  one  of  the  boys  who  was  carrying  him. 
**  He's  just  pretending.  It's  part  of  the 
game,  you  know,"  he  added,  politely. 

A  detail  of  scouts  guarded  the  entrance  to 
the  lot  where  the  field  hospitals  had  been  estab- 
lished. As  the  injured  were  carried  through 
this  entrance  a  scout  noted  their  names,  the 
nature  of  their  injuries,  the  troop  number, 
and  that  of  the  field  hospital  where  each  case 


was  to  go  for  treatment.  Training  like  this 
is  invaluable  in  rescue  work  at  a  real  disaster. 

When  the  rescuing  party  made  its  way  past 
this  entrance,  it  found  the  field  hospitals  in 
readiness.  Staves  driven  into  the  ground 
formed  the  support  for  the  ropes  which 
served  as  a  barrier  against  the  crowds  of 
bystanders.  Blankets  were  spread  out ;  shel- 
ter tents  were  ready  to  receive  the  more 
serious  cases ;  *'  first  aid  "  kits  were  opened 
and  ready  for  use.  Scouts  stood  at  atten- 
tion with  canteens  of  drinking  water  and 
paper  cups.  The  most  experienced  lads  had 
their  sleeves  rolled  up,  like  amateur  sur- 
geons, and  were  ready  to  bandage  the  wounds 
of  the  sufferers.  At  a  little  distance  other 
scouts  were  engaged  in  making  cocoa  and 
coffee ;  their  staves  formed  the  tripod  on 
which  the  pails  containing  these  bevecvgcs 
were  hung.  They  had  been  obliged  to 
forage  for  fuel  and  to  light  each  fire  with 
the  $cout  allowance  of  two  matches  each. 
In  fact,  every  phase  of  the  day's«Pork  tested 
their  knowledge  of  the  Boy  Scout  ritual  and 
their  ability  to  obey  promptly  and  effectively. 

This  successful  experiment  proves  the 
value  of  such  practice  in  community  aid. 
And  it  offers  a  significant  contrast,  in  its 
civic  and  National  import,  to  the  Kriegspkl 
played  by  the  youths  of  Germany.  The 
KrUgspiel  in  its  essence  is  destructive;  the 
Boy  Scout  mobilization  is  wholly  constructive. 


ALL  AMERICA   IN  CONFERENCE 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT 


DIBBCTOR  GENERAL   OP    THE    PAN-AMERICAN    UNION 


WHEN,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
President  Wilson  welcomes  the 
delegates  of  Latin  America  to  the 
Pan-American  Financial  Conference,  assem- 
bled in  the  dignified  Hall  of  the  Ameri- 
cas in  the  Pan-American  Building  at  Wash- 
ington, shown  in  pictures  on  another  page, 
he  will  probably  set  in  motion  interna- 
tional machinery  which  will  work  a  mighty 
change  in  the  financial,  commercial,  and 
transportation  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  its  sister  American  republics.  No 
sudi  notable  gathering  of  prominent  men 
from  Central  and  South  America  has  been 
brought  together  in  this  country  since  the 


meeting  of  the  first  Pan-American  Conference 
in  the  .winter  of  1889-90.  In  the  twenty- 
five  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  there 
has  been  a  slow  but  gradual  growth  in  Pan- 
American  commerce  and  comity.  In  the  last 
few  years,  however — and  particulariy  during 
the  last  year,  or  since  the  European  war 
began — there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  interest  throughout  both  North 
and  South  America  in  the  development  of 
closer  relations  of  both  commerce  and  politics. 
The  propaganda  which  the  Pan-American 
Union,  the  official  international  organization 
of  all  the  Amerk:an  republics  dedicated  to 
the    development    of    good    understanding, 
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friendly  intercourse,  and  peace  among  them, 
seems  now  to  be  bearing  perfect  fruit,  and 
the  feeling  pervades  the  country  that  a  new 
era  of  Pan-American  solidarity  and  common 
interest  is  dawning. 

Recognizing  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
Pan-American  financial  and  commercial  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  the  war,  and  wishing 
to  do  something  on  a  brpad,  practical  line  to 
better  the  unfortunate  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war,  Secretary  McAdoo  recom- 
mended to  President  Wilson,  and  secured 
the  authorization  of  Congress,  that  there 
should  be  assembled  in  Washington  a  Pan- 
American  Financial  Conference  composed  of 
the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  representative 
financial  men  of  the  Latin- American  repub- 
lics, and  the  representative  bankers,  financiers, 
and  commercial  leaders  of  the  United  States. 
The  call  was  issued  in  March  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the  week  of 
May  24—29.  Almost  without  delay  every 
Government  invited  manifested  its  interest 
by  responding  favorably,  and  there  are  in 
attendance  approximately  sixty  chosen  men 
from  eighteen  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  only  Governments  not  participating  are 
Mexico  and  Haiti,  and  their  absence  is  due 
to  peculiar  political  conditions.  The  class  of 
men  who.  moreover,  have  accepted  Secre- 
tary McAdoo 's  invitation  to  take  part  as 
representatives  of  United  States  financial 
and  commercial  interests  is  evidence  of  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  this  gather- 
ing. To  be,  moreover,  in  a  sense,  honorary 
but  active  members  of  the  Conference,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invited  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Latin-American 
governments,  the  Cabinet  officers.  Federal 
Reserve  officers,  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments,  and  the 
Director- General  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

The  programme  of  questions  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  delegates  is  divided  into 
seven  heads,  as  follows  :  (1)  Public  Finance  ; 
(2)  The  Monetary  Situation  ;  (3)  The  Present 
Banking  Situation ;  (4)  The  Financing  of 
Public  Improvements;  (5)  The  Financing 
of  Private  Enterprises ;  (6)  The  Extension 
of  Inter-American  Markets ;  (7)  Merchant 
Marine  and  Improved  Transportation  P^acili- 
ties.  Each  of  these  general  subjects  is,  in 
turn,  subdivided  into  four  or  five  subordinate 
sections,  covering  such  points  as  conditions 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war ;  possibilities  of  international 


CO  operation ;  uniform  monetary  standards  ; 
establishment  of  branch  banks  and  direct 
dollar  exchange ;  improvement  of  discount 
and  credit  facilities  ;  underwriting  of  national, 
provincial,  municipal,  and  private  loans  ; 
financing  of  seasonable  crops ;  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  laws  relating  to  customs 
regulations,  trade-marks,  cop5nights,  etc.; 
increased  and  improved  ocean  transportation 
facilities  ;  and  improved  postal  facilities  and 
parcels  post.  While  this  is  only  a  partial  list 
of  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  it  gives  an  idea  of 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  Conference. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  felt  by  both 
the  delegates  of  Latin  America  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  financial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  three 
following  propositions  :  First,  the  betterment 
of  banking,  exchange,  discount,  and  credit 
facilities;  second,  the  development  of  more 
favorable  conditions  for  placing  in  the  United 
States  the  ofificial  and  private  loans  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  which  before  the 
war  were  largely  placed  in  Ekirope ;  and, 
third,  the  improvement  of  first-class  mail, 
passenger,  and  freight  steamship  service  be- 
tween the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  many  of  the  Latin- Amer- 
ican countries. 

A  favorable  feature  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tangible  results  by  this  Conference 
is  the  remarkable  feeling  of  mutual  interest, 
common  sympathy,  and  real  solidarity  of  pur- 
pose existing  now  among  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  New  World.  The  Euro- 
pean conflict,  while  a  terrible  calamity  to 
civilization,  has  made  the  American  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  realize  more  keenly  than 
possibly  they  have  done  since  the  declaration 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  they  must  de- 
velop the  closest  ties  of  both  commerce  and 
comity.  It  is  gratifying,  under  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  magazines  and  newsi>apers, 
public  speakers  and  writers,  and  the  average 
men  of  both  North  and  South  America  have 
been  during  the  last  year  saying  more  kind 
things  about  friendly  co-operation  among  the 
American  republics  and  peoples  than  they 
have  ever  done  before.  If,  therefore,  this 
feeling  can  reach  a  culmination  in  the  form 
of  results  which  will  have  a  permanently 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  inter-relationship  of 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America,  everybody  will  be  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Secretary  McAdoo  for  hav- 
ing shown  the  wisdom  of  calling  this  Confer- 
ence together. 


THE  CASE  OF  WILLIAM  BARNES 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

At  the  requect  of  The  Outlook^  Mr,  Frederick  M.  Davenporty  former  New  York  State 
Senator^  went  to  Syracuse  during  the  closing  days  of  the  libel  suit  brought  by  William 
/Barnes  against  Theodore  Roosetfelt  in  order  to  make  a  study  of  the  plaintiff's  appearance 
and  testimony  on  t/ie  witness-stand.  Mr,  Davenport  is  noiv  Professor  of  Laiv  and 
Polities  at  Hamilton  College  ;  he  is  the  author  of  the  series  of  articles  on  **  Progress  and 
Reaction  in  the  West  "  no^u  appearing  from  week  to  week  in  these  pages  ;  he  was  a 
Republican  State  Senator  in  Neiv  York  in  1909  and  1910,  and  zvas  the  nominee  for 
(joi*emor  of  the  Progressive  party  of  Neiv  York  in  1914,  He  knows  as  ivell  as  any 
man  in  the  State  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  machine  politics ^  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  rei^olt  against  the  kind  of  bossism  which  has  been  on  ttial  at  Syracuse. 
Readers  of  the  following  account  of  the  trial  from  Senator  Davenport's  pen  will, 
we  are  confuient,  feel  that  they  are  getting  accurate  and  intimate  interpretation  oj 
the  men  afid questions  involved. —  The  Editors, 


TH  E  dosing  days  of  the  trial  at  Syra- 
cuse were  technically  given  over  to 
rebuttal  by  the  plaintiff,  William 
Barnes.  Actually  the  case  towards  its  con- 
clusion came  more  and  more  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  the  trial  of  William  Barnes,  defend- 
ant, and  of  the  system  which  he  represents. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  upon  the  witness-stand, 
whether  under  direct  or  cross  examination, 
was  aggressive,  open,  smiling,  unruffled,  frank 
to  the  furthermost  limit,  insisting  sometimes 
a^nst  the  protest  of  his  own  lawyers  that 
every  letter  and  every  shred  of  evidence  in 
any  way  connected  with  him  should  go  upon 
the  record.  William  Barnes  upon  direct  ex- 
amination bv  his  own  counsel  was  cool,  self- 
controlled,  war>-,  taking  care  to  see  that  there 
were  no  rocks  ahead  and  that  all  obstacles 
were  removed  from  his  path  before  he  an- 
swered. When  he  smiled,  it  was  the  smile  of 
the  cat  about  to  eat  the  canary.  But  upon 
cross-examination  his  voice  sank  almost  into 
a  whisper,  so  low  that  the  stenographer  could 
not  hear  him  and  the  Court  was  obliged  to 
admonish  him  to  speak  louder.  He  some- 
times looked  at  the  jury  and  frequently  at  his 
questioner,  but  not  for  long.  His  eyes  rolled 
continually  towards  the  ceiling,  towards  the 
walls,  towards  the  floor.  He  was  uneasy 
and  evasive  as  compared  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  seemed  bent  upon  yielding  up  as  little  as 
possible  of  information  and  testimony.  He 
appeared  to  be  the  defendant  in  the  suit  and 
not  the  plaintiff  at  all. 

Throughout  the  trial  Mr.  Barnes  has  been 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  technical  rules  of 
evidence,  as  if  he  were  the  defendant  whose 
individual  rights  were  to  be  protected  against 


invasion  by  every  legal  and  historic  method. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  everything  in,  whether 
it  seemed  to  reflect  on  him  or  on  his  opponent. 
Mr.  Barnes  wanted  everything  out  that  could 
be  ruled  out  if  it  would  be  likely  to  seem  to 
reflect  on  him.  And  in  granting  this  very 
proper  historic  immunity  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  Court  once  seemed  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  caution  and  of  logic.  It  was 
upon  the  admission  of  evidence  of  alleged 
corrupt  bi-partisan  relation  between  Mr. 
Barnes  and  the  McCabe  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  the  county  of  Albany,  which  was 
exceptionally  illuminating,  and  which  Mr. 
Bowers  of  the  Roosevelt  counsel  explained  to 
the  Court  in  detail.  The  Court  ruled  it  out 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  to  do  with  the 
county  and  not  the  State  government,  and  in 
defense  of  the  ruling  employed  what  appears 
to  be  a  fallacious  illustration.  Said  the  Judge 
in  substance  to  Mr.  Bowers :  "  If  this  were  the 
case  of  the  prosecution  of  an  alleged  thief,  it 
would  not  be  competent  to  show  that  he  had 
committed  some  other  crime  at  some  other 
place."  The  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Bowers  was 
conclusive.  **  No,"  said  he,  in  substance  ; 
"  but  if  it  should  appear  that  at  some  other 
time  and  place  the  man  had  formerly  been  a 
thief,  it  would  be  competent  and  relevant  to 
show  it."  Nevertheless  the  Judge  ruled  out^ 
the  evidence. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  testimony  as  to 
the  printing  scandal  at  Albany  and  Mr. 
Barnes's  alleged  connection  with  it.  Care- 
less extravagance,  great  waste,  and  a  strong 
presumption  of  fraud  were  shown  in  the 
content  of  the  printing  contracts  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Albany  and  of  the  State  of 
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New  York.  It  appeared  that  the  Albany  * 
"  Evening  Journal,"  which  the  Roosevelc 
counsel  spoke  of  as  William  Barnes  incor- 
porated, had  generally  a  firm  g^p  upon  the 
printing  patronage  except  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  power.  But  the  "  Eve- 
ning Journal  "  had  not  the  facilities  itself  to 
fulfill  the  contracts.  Therefore  other  print- 
ing establishments — the  Democratic  "  Ar- 
gus," the  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  of  Albany — 
did  the  work  and  paid  "  trade  discounts  " 
and  **  commissions  "  to  the  "  Evening  Journal," 
running  up  to  fifteen  and  sometimes  twenty- 
five  per  cent  and  "  salaries  "  and  "  gifts  "  of 
stock  to  William  Barnes.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  checks  from  the  **  Journal  "  profits 
going  to  William  Barnes  were  read  into  the  rec- 
ord. The  Roosevelt  counsel  offered  evidence 
to  show  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  sought  to  exercise 
his  oflftcial  power  and  that  of  his  friends  to 
secure  the  printing  business  for  himself,  and 
that  he  profited  by  the  widespread  waste  and 
needless  expenditure  and  alleged  fraud  both 
as  a  stockholder  of  the  Lyon  Company  and 
as  President  and  stockholder  of  the  Jour- 
nal Company,  and  particularly  as  a  printing 
broker  and  go-between — a  function  which  he 
came  more  and  more  to  assume  as  his  politi- 
cal influence  grew. 

The  Court  ruled  that  there  must  be  stronger 
and  closer  evidence  that,  by  the  use  of  direct 
political  influence,  this  corruption,  if  there 
was  corruption,  was  brought  about  The 
Roosevelt  counsel  thereupon  urged  that  the 
evidence  showed  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  be- 
sought Piatt  to  get  him  the  printing ;  that  he 
had  almost  daily  conferences  with  Attorney- 
General  Davies,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
printing  board,  on  the  matter;  that  he  had 
besought  Governor  Roosevelt  in  writing  to 
abandon  the  plan  for  a  State  printing  plant 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  change  of  policy 
would  be  his  financial  ruin.  They  also  inti- 
mated that  the  Judge  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  system  under  which  the  corrup- 
tion goes  on.  Mr.  Barnes's  finally  complete 
dominance  at  Albany  was  demonstrated  even 
by  his  own  testimony  on  the  stand.  "  I  then 
^sent  for  Elon  R.  Brown,"  the  leader  of  the 
Senate.  "  I  then  sent  for  Senator  Brackett 
and  Mr.  Merritt,  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  come  to  my  house,  which  they  did." 
With  every  show  of  the  ennui  of  the  bur- 
dened boss,  he  told  of  the  vo'ume  of  *•  ad- 
vice "  which  daily  he  was  called  upon  to 
administer.  Public  officials  and  legislators 
flocked  to  him  like  iron  filings  to  a  magnet. 


What  is  the  use  of  asking  proof,  urged  the 
Roosevelt  counsel,  that  Mr.  Barnes  continued 
to  exercise  direct  political  influence  in  quest 
of  the  printing  that  might  come  to  him 
through  favor  ?  The  time  came  soon  when 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  this.  The 
machine  docility  of  those  who  controlled 
printing  affairs  was  such  that  the  patronage 
printing  came  to  him  by  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion. The  subde  psychology  of  the  boss 
system  worked  it  out  But  the  Judge  stood 
by  the  technical  view,  left  nothing  to  infer- 
ence, removed  the  whole  matter  from  the 
consideration  of  the  jury — all  of  which  bene- 
fited Mr.  Barnes  as  if  he  were  the  defendant 

Mr.  Barnes's  counsel,  Mr.  Ivins,  cx>in- 
pared  his  client  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1766,  a  proceeding  which  Franklin  averred 
was  very  pleasing  because  it  secured  for  him 
"the  business  of  printing  the  votes,  laws, 
paper  money,  and  other  occasional  jobs  for 
the  public  that,  on  the  whole,  was  very  profit- 
able.'' In  the  distraction  over  the  Lusitania 
tragedy  the  cartoonists  have  missed  a  chance. 
What  an  opportunity  to  sketch  "  Benjamin 
Franklin  "  Barnes  walking  to  his  print-shup 
in  the  early  morning  munching  a  roll  and 
carrying  another  under  his  arm  I 

Presiding  Justice  Andrews  was  thoroug^y 
good-natured,  but  firm  and  strong  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  court-room,  holding  the 
scales  evenly  between  plaintiff  and  defendant 
so  far  as  technical  right  in  the  conduct  of  the 
case  is  concerned.  In  all  these  resi>ects  he 
was  patently  honest  and  fair  and  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  His  general  ruling  upon  what 
is  and  what  b  not  public  corruption  was 
broad  and  rational,  and  extended  the  meaning 
of  the  term  beyond  the  mere  receiving  of  a 
pecuniary  consideration  to  that  which  is  mani- 
festly improper  and  faithless  to  public  duty. 
Whether  his  later  applications  of  this  ruling 
are  good  law  or  not  is  for  the  courts  of  final 
jurisdiction  to  determine,  but,  if  they  are  tiic 
law,  it  is  for  the  people,  the  ultimate  sover- 
eignty, to  say  whether  they  approve  of  such  law. 
For  example,  he  tookoutof  the  case  and  away 
from  the  jury,  so  far  as  justification  of  tlie 
alleged  libel  is  concerned,  all  the  evidence  of 
alliance  between  Mr.  Barnes  and  the  Dem<> 
cratic  machine  in  defeating  the  Agnew-Hart 
Race- Track  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
improper  to  oppose  or  support  the  race-track 
legislation.  He  kept  from  the  jury,  so  far 
as  evidence  in  justification  is  concerned,  the 
inferential  testimony  that  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
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Murphy's  representative  Grady  collaborated 
to  defeat  Governor  Hughes  in  his  fight  for  a 
larger  popular  freedom  through  the  direct 
primary,  holding  that  it  was  not  improper  to 
oppose  or  to  support  the  Hughes  measure. 
But  he  did  rule  that  it  might  be  improper,  if 
it  could  be  proved,  that  Mr.  Barnes  entered 
into  collusion  with  Mr.  Murphy  to  hold  the 
Kne  solid  until  Murphy  could  elect  his  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator.  In  other 
words,  it  is  corrupt  and  treacherous,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  for  Mr.  Barnes  to  unite  his 
mind  and  power  with  Mr.  Murphy's  in 
the  election  of  a  mere  public  officer;  but 
it  is  -not  improper,  corrupt,  faithless,  or 
treacherous  for  VVilliam  Barnes  to  unite  with 
I>cnKx:rats  in  defeating  Governor  Hughes's 
Race-Track  Bill,  which  was  designed  to  make 
the  Constitution  applicable  to  both  sides  of 
the  race- track  fence  and  to  prevent  the  Con- 
stitution from  being  made  the  tool  of  a  pow- 
of  ul  privileged  racing  syndicate.  And  it  is 
not  improper,  corrupt,  faithless,  or  treacher- 
ous for  William  Barnes  to  assist  Grady  in 
stifling  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  National 
nK>vement  toward  the  direct  primary  and  the 
control  of  a  people  over  the  nomination  of 
their  own  candidates  for  public  office.  If  it 
was  treacherous  to  the  party  organization  or 
to  public  duty  in  case  Mr.  Barnes  is  proved 
to  have  been  in  collusion  with  Mr.  Murphy 
about  the  United  States  Senatorship,  why 
would  it  not  be  treacherous  to  party  organi- 
zation and  to  public  duty  for  the  dominant 
Republican  leader  Barnes  to  be  in  collusion 
with  Mr.  Murphy's  representative  Grady  to 
defeat  the  direct  primary  measure,  which  was 
intended  to  break  the  machine  shackles  and 
which  had  the  support  of  the  Republican 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft,  the 
Republican  United  States  Senator,  Mr.  Root, 
the  Republican  Governor  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  the  majority  of  the  Republicans 
m  the  Senate  and  Assembly  if  in  1910  they 
had  been  allowed  to  caucus  freely  on  the 
measure  ? 

Now  that  the  legal  struggle  is  over,  it  is 
dear  that  it  has  been  Mr.  Barnes  and  the 
system  that  he  represents  which  has  really 
been  on  trial  before  the  court  of  public  opin- 
knu  The  preamble  to  the  New  York  Con- 
stitudon  reads :  **  We,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
our  freedom,  and  in  order  to  secure  its  bless- 
ings, do  establish  this  Constitution."  The 
machine  system  of  politics  has  set  up  an 
authority  outside  the  L^slature  in  opposi- 


tion to  freedom  and  in  ppposition  to  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Barnes  on  the  witness- 
stand  amused  more  than  one  listener  when 
he  spoke  of  the  convention  system,  with 
the  accent  invariably  on  the  "  con."  The 
"  con  "  element  in  machine  control  in  the 
United  States  has  been  large,  and  it  is  now 
well  spread  on  the  record  of  the  Syracuse 
Court.  But  in  a  deeper  sense  the  American 
people  see  in  the  light  of  this  trial  how  great 
an  invisible  menace  to  democracy  has  been 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  Republic.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  Syracuse  has  been  fighting  the 
battie  of  free  speech  and  free  institutions. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  a  natural  Tory  who  believes 
that  the  people  are  not  fit  to  rule.  The  trial 
at  Syracuse  began  on  the  19th  of  April,  just 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  Battle 
of  Lexington.  It  symbolizes  the  revolt  of  a 
people  determined  to  be  free  against  a  sys- 
tem of  bi-partisan  machine  intrigue  in  which 
there  has  been  no  need  for  physical  contact 
of  powerful  bosses,  no  necessary  communi- 
cation by  letter,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  but 
in  which  natural  community  of  machine  inter- 
est has  brought  about  natural  community  of 
action  and  consequent  tyranny,  inefficiency, 
and  corruption  in  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Some  of  the  sidelights  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  trial  were  amusing.  Great  exertion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Barnes's  counsel  to  show 
that  their  client  was  favorably  disposed,  in 
private  conference  with  legislators  and  in  one 
public  letter,  towards  the  insurgent  Demo- 
cratic candidacy  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
for  United  States  Senator  in  1911,  but  that 
the  mysterious  independence  of  legislators 
stood  in  his  way.  After  having  caused  Mr. 
Barnes  to  testify  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  ed'torial  policy  and  opfnions  of  his 
Albany  '*  Evening  Journal,"  Mr.  Bowers,  of 
the  Roosevelt  counsel,  read  into  the  record 
editorial  after  editorial  in  which  the  claims  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  to  the  Senatorship 
were  during  that  period  ridiculed  without 
mercy  and  laughed  out  of  sight.  Obviously 
another  phase  of  good  old,  bad  old  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  1  During  the  searching  cross-examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Bowers,  Jekyll  Barnes  and  Journal 
Hyde  were  again  and  again  commingled  in 
inextricable  confusion. 

It  was  also  amusing  to  observe  all  through 
the  trial  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Barnes's 
counsel  patiently  followed  up  every  lead  in 
the  fond  expectation  of  finally  discrediting 
Mr.  Roosevelt.     Their  syllogism  seemed  to 
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be  :  All  men  are  .crooked ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
a  man,  therefore  he  must  be  crooked  some- 
where. But  the  cross-examination  ended 
and  the  quest  failed.  Even  the  Roosevelt 
errors  appeared  to  have  been  made  through 
too  jjreat  faith  in  cunning  machine  captains 
who  were  steering  him  wrong  and  through 
an  over-anxiety  to  play  square  even  with  his 
foes.  The  counsel  for  Mr.  Barnes  were 
sure  that  the  libelous  malice  of  tlie  technical 
defendant  originated  in  1912,  when  William 
Barnes  prevented  Theodore  Roosevelt  from 
securing  the  coveted  nominadon  for  Presi- 
dent in  place  of  William  Howard  Taft! 
They  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the 
truth  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  making  a  fight 
for  democracy  and  human  welfare  against 
Toryism  and  reaction  because  nobody  else 
was  just  then  in  a  position  to  make  the  fight 
as  well  as  he  ;  that  he  was  not  looking  for 
the  burden  of  the  Presidency,  but  for  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  democracy ;  and  that 
he  would  far  rather  have  Mr.  Taft  or  any 
other  man  President  if  thereby  the  cause 
could  win. 

Again,  it  was  amusing  when  the  Barnes 
counsel  solemnly  brought  a  long  string  of 
patient  Assemblymen  and  Senators,  most  of 
them  of  the  organization  and  machine  type, 
to  swear  that  Mr.  Barnes  did  not  suggest  to 
them  how  they  should  vote  in  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  1911.  Mr.  Bowers  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  let  them  all  go  without  cross-exami- 
nation, content  to  point  out  to  the  jury  that 
they  had  insinuating  hints  on  the  matter  from 
day  to  day  through  the  editorials  in  the 
columns  of  the  Albany  **  Evening  Journal." 

Of  course  the  dominant  macliine  boss  is 
never  obliged  directly  to  ask  his  henchmen  in 
the  Senate  or  Assembly  to  do  anything.  But 
they  get  word  somehow,  some  way.  For  a 
long  time — according  to  the  experience  of 
most  insiders — there  have  been  three  kinds  of 
legislators  at  Albany  :  the  so-called  independ- 
ents, few  in  number,  whom  the  boss  has  to 
catch  with  a  lasso  if  he  gets  them  at  all ;  the 
socalled  organizatit)n  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen, who  are  bridle- wise  and  broken  to 
harness,  but  who  occasionally  kick  over  the 
traces  ;  and,  finally,  the  pure  machine  legis- 
lators, who  will  stand  all  dav  and  ail  nii^ht  with- 
out  hitching,  and  whom  the  boss  can  lead 
around  with  a  tow  string.  The  third  group 
and  many  of  the  second  can  scent  orders 
from  a  great  distance.  Again  the  subtle 
psychology ot  the  boss  system!  Mr.  Barnes 
himself   expressed    it    admirably    in    words 


which  .Mr.    Roosevelt    put    in    evidcace 

"  Mr.  Barnes  told  me  that  it  was  not  necessary 

ordinarily  for  a  boss  to  issue  orders  to  men  b 

the  organization,  to  legislators,  or  to  pubk 

officials,  because  organization   men,  legl4 

tors,  and  oflficials  found   out  for  themselv^ 

very  speedily  and  without  the   boss  neetfir^ 

to  say  a  word,  that  it  was   impossible  f^ 

them  to  get  consideration  for  their  bflls.or: 

get  renomi nations  for  themselves,  or  to  p 

campaign  funds,  unless  they  did  what  ^j 

were  expected  to  do.     He  told  me  that  thr 

quickly  learned  that  it  was  to  their  interest:. 

find  out  what  the  organization  wanted  and.' 

do  it.     *  You  know  yourself,  Colonel  Roosc 

velt,'  he   said   to   me,  *that    Senator   Ra: 

doesn't   bully.     He  doesn't   have  to.    Ty 

man  who  wants  to  go  ahead  for  himself  finc^ 

out  that  he  cannot  do  so  unless  he  doeswh* 

the  boss  asks.     It  is  not  necessary  to  gi 

orders.    It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  roc 

who  stand  by  the  organization  will  find  it 

organization  standing  by  them.     It  is  und:: 

stood  that  the  man  who  doesn't  do  what^ 

is  told  gets  punished.'  " 

There  are  many  things,  too,  in  the  tr. 

which  challenge  sober  reflection.     The  ms: 

velously  long  Piatt  letter  which  Piatt  sign.-: 

but  never  wrote  (bearing  the  marks  of  sxi 

clever  lawyer),  the  quintessence    of  cor? 

rate  legal  craft  to  twist  the  judgment  of  G^- 

ernor  Roosevelt   about   the    bill  to  tax  t3 

franchises   of   the   great   public   utilities-: 

human  document  of  great  value,  revealing iv 

remarkable  astuteness  of  the  invisible  govcn 

ment  operating  though  the  chief  engineer  ■• 

the  Republican  machine ;  the  studied  atteir;- 

of   the   powerful    machine   captains   to  ^ 

Roosevelt   at  loggerheads  with   Hughes  s 

that  the  two  in  a  measure  misapprebervir. 

and  misunderstood  each  other  in  the  crs. 

which   needed  the   best  that  was   in  thcr 

both :  it  is  all  in  the  record,  and  much  n>-"- 

— a  mine  of  sworn  testimony  for  the  studr 

of  political  science  in  the  United  States.  A'- 

through  it  all  runs  as  clear  as  the  light  t  * 

story  that  day  by  day,  in  the  most  pract,. 

way  he  knew,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  tU 

ing  the  fight  of  the  American  people,  g:vv; 

blow  for  blow,  in  the  post  of  danger,  in  * " 

place  of  sacrifice.     The  final  rulings  and  - 

verdict  at  Syracus2  are  unknown  when  v* 

article  is  written,  but  the  disting^shed  tr- 

nical  defendant  can  calmly  await  the  vctc 

of  hist)r>'. 

Frederick  M.  Davknpor:. 

S>TAcnsf,  New  ^'ork, 
Monday,  May  17. 


WHY   MEXICO  IS  A  THORN  IN  OUR    SIDE 


BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

FOURTH    ARTICLE:     THE    LEADERS    OF    ANARCHY    IN    MEXICO 

This  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Whitney  s  series  of  artieies.  The  previously  published 
artieles^  iu  the  issues  of  M iv  5,  12^  and  19,  respectively,  deal  ivith  **  The  Plight  of 
Americans  in  Mexico,'*  ''Have  American  Business  J  fen  Any  Rights  in  Mexico  f 
iind  •*  What  Mexicans  Have  Endured,'' — The  Ed /tors. 


MEXICO  has  now  reached  the  third 
stage  of  the  cycle,  and  unless  a 
powerful  friend  comes  to  her  rescue 
a  dictator  is  about  due;  but  it  will  take  a 
sirong  man  to  pull  her  from  the  depth  of 
anarchy  into  which  she  has  fallen,  and, 
unless  it  be  Francisco  Villa,  no  one  in  sight 
ap[>ears  likely  to  grow  up  to  the  task. 

Carranza  had  his  chance,  and  failed  igno- 

miniously.    Barren  of  executive  ability,  though 

rt'plcte  with  a  nimble  pettifogging  spirit,  he 

ari>used  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  all  Mexico 

lutside  of  his  immediate  camp.     That  he  is  • 

jbw)  stupid  was  clearly  shown  by  his  patently 

rnvious  and  unreasonable   attitude  towards 

Villa,  whose  fealty  he  could  have  retained  by 

'air  conduct  and  unbroken  agreement.     Car- 

-anza  could  have  brought  peace  to  Mexico 

*hen  first  he  entered  the  city  in  August, 

1914,   to   confer   with   Carbajal — who    had 

jeen  appointed  Provisional  President  on  the 

iight  of  Huerta — had  he  been  aught  but  an 

trbitrary.  vain   obstructionist.     Had  he  the 

>atrk)tism    he   vaunts   or   been    faithful   to 

he  principles  he  continually  boasts,  a  pro- 

nsional  government  which  the  United  States 

vouki   cheerfully   have   recognized   and  en- 

.'ouraged  could  then  and  there   have  been 

uranged.     Every  one  in  Mexico  outside  the 

awless  elements  were  at  that  time  keen  to 

{ct  behind  him  for  peace  and  order  had  he 

ihown  the  smallest  realization  of  his  duty, 

MS  opportunity,  or  the  need  of  his  country. 

But  he  put  harmony  out  of  the  question  by 

lis  assumption  of  authority  over  men  he  d  d 

lot  control  and  of  an  uprightness  he  does 

K>t  possess,  as  I  have  tangible  evidence  to 

wove.     Instead  of  taking  up  the  problems 

rf  government,  he  devoted  his  time  and  effort 

x>  searching  out  the  *'  enemies  "  of  the  cause 

JD  confiscate  what  property  they  had,  or  per- 

Japs  to  kill  them  if  they  had  none.     Not  to 

)c  actively  aligned  with  the  Carranza  host 

*as  to  be  branded  an  "  enemy  ;'*  no  estate 

iras  too  small  to  loot,  no  home  or  family  safe 

igainst  intrusion. 


The  second  Carranza  occupation  of  Mexico 
City,  beginning  in  January,  1915,  under  Gen- 
eral Alvaro  Obr^on,  repeats  the  story  of  the 
first  with  slight  variation  ;  there  is  the  same 
search  for  money  under  cloak  of  hunting  out 
the  "  enemies  of  the  cause,*'  the  same  repri- 
sals, the  same  barbarous  disregard  of  el 
pueblo  while  posing  as  their  champion,  the 
same  faithlessness  to  the  very  principles  for 
which  they  claim  to  be  fighting,  the  same 
arrogance  of  speech  and  conduct — ludicrous 
in  its  upstart  braggadocio  to  the  onlooker, 
but  grievous  to  the  natives  who  must  endure 
and  suffer  its  insolent  and  cruelly  unjust 
mandates. 

Both  Obregon  and  his  •*  First  Chief  "  hate 
Mexico  City  and  its  people,  who  have  never 
opened  their  arms  to  either  of  the  two  and 
loathe  both  of  them  for  the  misery  endured 
under  the  thievery  and  domineering  of  the 
first  occupation. 

Of  the  paltry  creatures  that  the  whirligig 
of  revolution  has  given  temporary  promi- 
nence from  time  to  time  in  Mexico,  Venus- 
dano  Carranza  is  the  most  pretentious  and 
the  least  promising.  Mirth-provoking  he  is, 
however,  in  his  roller-chair  capital,  fulmi- 
nating dreadful  threats  against  Villa  as  he 
pushes  out  of  reach,  now  beckoning  the 
foreign  diplomats  to  follow,  anon  proclaim- 
ing himself  all  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  ever  issuing  manifesto  after  manifesto 
breathing  solicitude  for  the  working  classes. 

Here  are  examples  of  that  solicitude  : 
When  he  came  first  to  Mexico  City,  he  took 
over  the  national  system  of  railways,  and 
shortly  closed  them  down,  throwing  a  thou- 
sand or  more  clerks  and  other  employees  out 
of  work ;  when  he  headed  his  capital-on- 
wheels  for  Vera  Cruz,  he  left  the  Govern- 
ment employees  not  only  out  of  work  but 
unpaid  ;  he  closed  schools,  suppressed  news- 
papers, diverted  charity  institutional  in- 
come, and  nullified  Villa  money  in  the  City 
(after  paying  off  employees  in  the  (jovern- 
ment   offices   with  the   same   bills    the   day 
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before),  thus  bringing  the  poor  to  the  verge 
of  starvation.  I  should  explain  that  there 
is  no  money  in  circulation  in  Mexico  except 
the  paper  bills  issued  by  the  multiple  so-called 
governments,  and  every  chief  carries  his 
printing-press  along  with  him.  There  are 
Villa,  Constitutionalist,  Carranza,  Federal, 
and  State  bills ;  these  have  passed  all  over 
the  country  and  under  the  various  changing 
*'  governments,"  as  otherwise  ordinary  trade 
would  be  most  difficult  if  not  impossible.  It 
took  Carranza  to  find  a  new  way  to  distress 
the  people  ;  he  is  of  the  type  that  invariably 
makes  things  more  difficult  rather  than  easier. 

On  the  agrarian  question  Carranza  is  a 
ready  preacher  of  division  among  the  lowly 
and  of  equalization  of  taxes ;  yet  in  Coahuila 
State  he  has  large  holdings  of  land  which  he 
continues  to  hold,  and  the  records  show  he 
has  paid  next  to  nothing  in  taxes  I 

Whether  or  not  the  varying  struggle  in 
Mexico  for  mastery  brings  possession  to  his 
side,  Carranza  himself  will  not  survive.  He 
is  First  Chief,  not  that  his  men  are  loyal  to 
him,  but  because  he  is  an  easy  boss  to  his 
officers,  who  do  as  they  please  (as  I  have 
many  substantiated  notes  to  prove),  and 
because  Alvaro  Obregon,  his  commanding 
general,  is  a  bitter  hater  of  Villa — also  a 
pronounced  anti- American — as  is  Carranza. 

Eulalio  Gutierrez,  ex-Provisional  President, 
likewise  ex-copper-mine  carpenter  and  rousta- 
bout, is  to  be  taken  no  more  seriously  in 
pondering  Mexico's  future  than  was  Pablo 
Gonzales  when  he  broke  from  Carranza, 
proclaiming  himself  President  from  Pachuca, 
and  remained  at  that  town,  his  men  preying 
on  the  shops,  his  officers  upon  the  women, 
until  he  fled  before  Villa. 

Lucio  Blanco,  another  of  the  recent  Car- 
ranza generals,  is  to  be  taken  even  less  seri- 
ously than  Gutierrez.  Originally  with  Car- 
ranza and  intrusted  with  the  protection  of 
Mexico  City,  he  fled  before  the  approaching 
Zapatistas  after  glowing  manifestoes  to  the 
people  of  his  unceasing  and  affectionate  loyalt>'. 
He  wandered  around  for  a  time  outside  the 
danger  zone,  and  finally  deserted  Carranza  for 
Villa  because  Gutierrez  promised  him  a  place 
in  his  cabinet — why,  knowing  the  man,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Having  been  offered 
a  share  in  the  new  government  Gutierrez  was 
planning,  Blanco  deserted  Villa  as  he  had 
Carranza.  In  point  of  loyalty  either  to  prin- 
ciple or  chief,  these  two  are  well  met ;  but 
Gutierrez  is  the  more  dangerous.  His  first 
prominence  came  through  successfully  blowing 


up  Federal  trains  for  the  Constitutionalists. 
As  a  reward  for  his  bloody  record,  Carranza 
made  him  Governor  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
where  he  was  a  diligent  looter,  and  was  the 
brute  who,  having  had  the  son  of  a  widow  shot 
because  he  happened  to  be  of  a  family  tha: 
had  once  held  office,  sent  the  nude  body  to  the 
mother  after  parading  it  around  the  plaza  Ln 
a  cart.  When  Villa  went  south,  driving  Car- 
ranza before  him,  Gutierrez  deserted  to  him ; 
and  when  Villa  went  north  Gutierrez  lootcti 
the  treasury  and  jumped  the  city  to  set  up  a 
government  of  his  own.  No  doubt  he  wiJ 
find  his  way  back  again  to  Carranza,  who  b 
not  particular  and  cannot  afford  to  be. 

Obregon  is  the  one  really  strong  man 
among  the  Carranza  generals,  and  he  and 
Felipi  Angeles,  of  Villa's  forces,  are  probabl> 
among  the  military  the  two  strongest  men  in 
Mexico  after  Villa.  Obregon  has  no  respect 
for  his  chief,  but  there  is  no  room  for  hb 
ambitions  in  the  Villa  party,  while  under 
Carranza  he  is  unhampered.  Of  both  Obre- 
gon and  Angeles  we  are  likely  to  hear  later, 
for  each  has  the  presidential  bee  in  his  bon- 
net. Angeles  is  well  born  and  well  educated, 
the  only  man  on  either  side  of  military  train- 
ing. Obregon  is  a  ranchero  who  looks  more 
like  an  Irishman  than  a  Mexican  and  un- 
doubtedly has  as  much  of  Ireland  in  his  blood 
as  in  his  name.  Another  with  a  presidentia] 
bee  is  Luis  Cabrera,  a  shrewd  lawyer  of 
the  city  and  the  political  motor  of  the  Car- 
ranza party.  He  is  the  agitator  typw  of 
Socialist  who  never  fails  to  lay  upon  for- 
eigners all  the  responsibility  for  Mexican 
revolutions. 

In  contradistinction  is  Felicitas  Villareal, 
who  resigned  as  Minister  of  Finance  under 
Carranza  rather  than  indorse  one  of  his  fiat- 
money  making  schemes ;  was  called  to  th- 
same  office  by  Villa ;  stayed  by  his  post  when 
Gutierrez  decamped ;  and  was  arrested  by 
Carranza  when  Obregon  marched  into  the  city 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  Zapatistas.  It  is  nut 
unlikely  that  Carranza  will  execute  Villarea' 
on  some  trumped-up  charge  or  other — thi: 
is  the  Carranza  way;  but,  if  he  is  nv 
murdered,  he  will  be  an  asset  to  bankrupt 
Mexico  when  the  day  comes  that  she  can 
set  out  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  her  finances- 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  trustworthy  men 
in  public  life  in  Mexico  to-day ;  a  man  ir. 
the  political  life  of  Mexico  and  yet  hor«t : 
Such  is  Felicitas  Villareal. 

Villa  is  the  man  to  whom  almost  all  those 
outside  the  factions  look  for  a  solution  of  the 
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present  addled  condition.  It  may  be  that  he 
will  not  prove  equal  to  the  dual  task  of  fight- 
ing and  pla\ing  pt»litics,  and  the  sequence  of 
events  foDowing  his  triumphant  entn*  into 
Mexico  Cit^'  in  November  certainly  indicates 
that  he  was  not,  or  is  not  yet,  equipped  for 
the  double  game.  Yet,  without  being  in  any 
degree  intellectual,  he  is  a  man  of  resource, 
great  energ>%  and  force.  He  is  a  fighter,  and 
a  lustful  one,  who  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
in  the  field  on  the  job — not  in  the  diy.  He 
is,  too,  I  believe,  more  sincere  than  the  others 
in  his  expressed  wish  to  bring  his  countr>'  to 
I>eace  and  establish  stable  government  He 
has  no  personal  ambition  outside  of  this,  he 
told  me  ;  and  I  credit  his  assertion,  not  be- 
cause he  told  me  so,  but  because  his  course 
since  he  came  prominently  before  the  coun- 
try as  a  nationsd  leader  in  the  last  two  years 
rather  corroborates  it  He  has  eased  rather 
than  made  more  difllicult,  as  Carranza  has 
done,  the  business  situation  where  he  could, 
has  set  industr>'  a-moving  in  his  own  north 
section,  restrained  the  looting  of  his  men, 
restricted  the  sale  of  pulque,  punished  g^aft 
where  he  could  reach  it,  has  drafted  a  prac- 
tical way  of  adjusting  the  land  or  agrarian 
question,  and  altogether  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  common  sense — a  quality  not  so  often 
encountered  in  Mexico. 

Yet,  grow  as  he  may,  Villa  will  never 
approach  to  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
standard  of  Mexico's  strongest  and  most 
beneficent  dictators,  Benito  Juarez  and  Por- 
firio  I>iaz.  He  is  not  of  such  dictator  timber. 
He  has  shown  since  he  entered  Mexico  City 
in  November,  1914,  that  he  is  not  indeed  a 
big  man  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  though  one 
who  has  done  extraordinarily  well  consider- 
ing his  antecedents.  It  is  as  chief  of  the 
strong-arm  squad  (the  limit  of  his  potentiali- 
ties, in  my  opinion)  to  squelch  one  by  one  the 
destro>'ing  factions,  and  thus  to  establish  the 
central  control  which  must  precede  peace  and 
order  and  the  beginning  of  government,  that 
he  can  best  serve  Mexico. 

He  is  a  brutal  specimen  of  low-born 
man,  of  the  ranchero  type ;  prone  to  out- 
bursts of  furious,  ungovemed  temper,  and 
capable  of  any  cruelty  to  gain  his  end.  That 
he  has  improved,  and,  except  for  occasional 
raw  lapses,  is  in  fact  practicing  more  civilized 
methods,  is  due  not  to  change  of  heart  so 
much  as  to  the  common  sense  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  is  attested  further  by  his 
acknowl«x]gment  to  me  one  day  as  I  sat  in 
hb  car  at  Zacatecas  that  the  foreign  interests 


had  developed,  had  made  the  country*,  and 
were  an  asset  he  intended  doing  all  he  could 
to  protect 

Two  virtues  he  certainly  has  :   {\)  he  does 
not  drink  :  and  {2 )  those  wIk)  have  done  busi 
ness  with  him  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  he 
keeps  his  word.     These  are  genuine  virtues 
anywhere. 

He  can  just  about  sign  his  name,  and  it  is 
to  his  additional  credit  that  he  acquired  that 
little  of  the  "  three  R's "  while  in  jail  in 
Mexico  Cit)%  where  once  he  was  put  by  the 
late  Senor  Victoriano  Huerta,  who  further- 
more would  have  had  him  shot — he  had  him, 
indeed,  on  the  ground  for  that  purpose — but 
for  the  intervention  of  Emilio  Madero,  who 
pleaded  for  Villa  s  life. 

These  qualities — common  sense  and  the 
willingness  to  learn — comprise  at  once  Villa's 
promise  and  the  hope  in  him  for  Mexico.  Is 
it  not  eloquent  of  the  extremity  to  which 
Mexico  is  come  that  such  a  man  should  be 
the  one  to  whom  the  majority  look  for  deliv- 
erance from  anarchy  ? 

Villa  has  fewer  men  than  Carranza — who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  general  by  courtesy  and  does 
no  fighting — but  they  are  a  better-trained 
force,  and  Generals  Felipi  Angeles  and  Raoul 
Madero,  brother  of  the  murdered  President, 
are  two  dependable  assistants. 

Zapata  is  a  consistent  but  hardly  a 
national  figure  in  the  Mexican  question  ;  his 
is  guerrilla  warfare,  and  Morelos  State  his 
battle-ground,  where  always  he  has  been  a 
formidable  opponent.  His  followers  are  the 
simple-minded,  zealous  Indians,  fighting  to 
regain  the  land  rights  which,  in  their  case,  have 
been  to  some  extent  taken  away  without  justice 
and  without  reimbursement.  They  are  a  faith- 
ful and,  as  they  showed  in  Mexico  City,  an 
orderly  lot  They  have  fought  without  i>ay, 
almost  without  food,  for  a  principle,  and  they 
are  deserving  of  consideration.  But  they 
are  not  soldiers ;  they  do  not  constitute  an 
army  for  such  campaigning  as  Villa  must 
make — not  at  least  in  their  present  shape. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  dislodge  at  home 
in  the  brush,  but  not  strong  in  the  open. 
They  are  the  '*  bandits  "  they  have  been 
called,  because  that  is  the  one  method  of 
warfare  they  know.  When  first  they  came 
to  Mexico  City,  they  were  honest,  and  even 
gentle — a  strange  experience  after  C^arranza. 

If  Villa  is  equal  to  curbing  defections  in 
his  own  party  and  of  adding  to  his  supply 
of  ammunition,  he  will  beat  (^bregon  ;  if 
he    vanquishes    Obregon,    he    will    destroy 
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Carranza*s  chief  support ;  and  so  only  may 
there  be  hope  of  peace  coming  to  Mexico. 

And,  whether  peace  comes  to  Mexico  or 
anarchy  continues  to  reign,  it  is  our  move,  if 
we  wish  to  avert  the  war  towards  Which  our 
present  policy  is  inevitably  drifting  us ;  our 
move,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  the  restora- 
tion of  our  lost  prestige. 

That  is  what  the  home  folks  cannot  under- 
stand. The  uppermost  thought  in  their  minds 
seems  to  be  that  *'  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  get  us 
into  a  war  with  Mexico."  True,  notfyet,  in 
any  large  sense ;  but  the  way  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  what  that  preparation  has  cost 
the  United  States  in  bantered  dignity,  in 
depreciated  respect,  in  American  lives  and 
American  dollars,  is  not  to  be  computed. 

Nor  was  there  need  for  the  preparation ;  the 
Treaty  of  1831^8  provided  the  remedy,  and 
the  traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States 
pointed  the  way — not  to  armed  intervention 
per  se,  but  to  resoluteness  and  self-respect ; 
in  a  word,  to  the  exaction  from  Mexico  of 
compliance  with  her  treaty  obligations. 

Had  such  a  determination  by  our  Govern- 
ment been  in  evidence,  there  would  have  been 
no  unbridling  of  the  lawless  to  kill  Americans 
and  seize  their  property,  to  ravage  the  coun- 
try, to  strip  the  people,  to  bring  ridicule 
upon  the  head  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  to  compli- 
cate our  Monroe  Doctrine  problems. 

Four  years  ago  Mexico  was  at  peace  and 
comparatively  prosperous  ;  to-day  it  is  sacked 
and  in  anarchv. 

It  is  not  a  picture  fair  to  contemplate,  and 
the  theorists  and  the  academic  uplifters,  who 
do  not  know  Mexico,  will  seek  to  dispel  its 
horrors  and  our  measure  of  liability ;  but  the 
Mexicans  are  right — our  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  making  of  the  shocking  condi- 
tions at  our  door  is  a  heavy  one. 

All  the  long  course  of  watchful  waiting  on 
our  border  at  Douglas,  at  Naco,  at  El  Paso, 
has  only  brought  nearer  the  day  of  interven- 
tion which  we  all  wish  to  avoid.  If  we  would 
now  escape  it,  we  must  repair  our  standing 
in  Mexico.  We  must  restore  respect  for 
our  flag,  our  nationals,  our  word ;  we  must 
establish  confidence  in  our  will  not  to  inter- 
fere, in  our  friendliness,  and  in  our  clean 
intentions. 

This  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  senti- 
mental soeeches,  not  bv  itinerant  and  fre- 
quently  replaced  personal  ai^ents,  but  by  an 
official,  definite  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


With  the  active  campaign  against  Huerta 
before  them,  how  can  the  Mexicans  credit 
our  affirmations  of  non-interference  ?  As 
they  view  the  vicious  politics  of  our  border 
flourishing  uninterruptedly,  ^ih  juntas  busily 
working  at  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio, and  unchecked  infractions  of  neutrality 
all  along  the  line,  how  can  they  believe  in 
our  unbiased  friendliness  1  or  in  the  heralded 
unselfishness  of  our  interest  in  Latin  America 
as  they  muse  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  distinctly 
partisan  political  activities  in  San  Domingo  ? 

If  we  are  to  preach  morality  to  Mexico, 
we  must  clean  up  the  political  morals  of  our 
Texas  border.  A  pet  theory  of  John  Lind 
set  up  the  superiority  of  the  northern  Mex- 
ican over  the  southern,  because  the  formcT 
comes  in  contact  on  the  border  with  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  United  States. 
And  where  he  has  come  in  such  contact  an 
election  chiefly  signifies  to  him  two  pesos 
and  a  holiday  I  That's  the  idea  the  Mexican 
gets  on  the  border  of  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

Whence  the  impulse  or  how,  sooner  or 
later  the  United  States  is  destined,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  to  extend  help  to  the 
Mexicans  rather  than  to  view  them  as  an  cxp)eri- 
mental  station  or  encourage  them  to  light  it 
out.  And,  if  we  would  give  intelligent  help, 
we  must  study  their  character  and  their  his- 
tory, the  conditions  of  their  country' ;  we 
must  learn  and  we  must  unlearn  things. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence  in  th«r 
history  or  in  their  present  life  story  to  war- 
rant the  declaration  that  they  are  a  j)eople  of 
"  dignity,  s'jlf  possession,  and  great  achieve- 
ments." They  have  not  all  or  any  one  of 
these  attributes  with  which  President  Wilson 
has  publicly  credited  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, a  people  of  patience,  long  suffering, 
great  vitality.  **  Sensitive,  but  not  delicate." 
A  race  of  children,  irresponsible,  cheery; 
swift  to  turn  from  bounding  good  humor  to 
hateful  act,  as  unconscious  in  their  terrible 
cruelties  as  a  child  pulling  off  the  legs  of  a  fly. 
Polite,  emotional,  but  totally  lacking  in  a>n- 
sideration.  They  need  help  to  secure  the 
practical  training  and  the  education  which 
one  day  will  bring  them  self-government ;  we 
must  have,  not  "spiritual  union,*' but  their  con- 
fidence in  our  announced  intent  and  their  re- 
spect for  our  just  might.  On  no  other  basb 
can  we  help  the  Mexicans,  ignorant  yet  full 
of  pretensions,  or  safeguard  our  citizens,  to 
whom  belongs  our  first  dutiful  thought 
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ALASKA    DAYS    WITH    JOHN    MUIR 


BY   S.   HALL    YOUNG 

I— THE    MOUNTAIN 

The  ivriter  of  this  article  ivas  a  close  personal  friend  of  John  Mnirs  from  tkeir 
first  meeting  in  Alaska  in  1879,  They  occasionally  interchanged  visits y  and  corre- 
spondence passed  between  them  at  intervals  until  the  death  of  the  great  naturalist. 
Dr.  Young  knoivs  more  about  Mr.  Muirs  Alaska  experiences  than  any  other 
man.  Tivo  stories  to  appear  later  in  The  Outlook  have  to  do  with  the  two  long 
voyages  of  exploration  and  discovery  which  they  took  together  in  1879  and  1880. 
The  first  of  these  included  the  discoi^ety  of  Glacier  Bay  and  the  Muir  Glacier^  and 
the  second^  the  mapping  of  the  ttvo  arms  of  Holkham  Bay  and  Taylor  Glacier — this 
last  the  scene  of  Aluirs  wondetful  story  of  Stickeen.  The  last  article  was  submitted 
to  John  Muir  by  the  author  and  revised  and  commended  by  him. —  The  Editors. 


IN  the  summer  of  1879  the  writer. was  a 
missionary  to  the  Thlinket  Indians,  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Wrangell,  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  I  had  come  the  year  be- 
fore, a  green  young  minister,  fresh  from  the 
theological  seminary — very  green:  add.  very 
fresh — to  take  charge  of  this,  the  first  Amer- 
ican mission  in  Alaska,  and  to  do.  the  work 
of  expbring  and  establishing  missions  in 
southeastern  Alaska.  I  had  very,  mdny 
things  to  learn,  and  many  more  to  unlearn. 

Thither  came  by  the  monthly. mail  steam- 
boat in  July  three  of  the  greatest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  bringing  money  and  plans 
for  building  a  church  and  a  home  for  Indian 
girls,  and  collecting  materials  for  articles  and 
addresses  to  arouse  the  Christian  East  to 
Alaska's  needs.  They  were  the  Rev.  Henry 
Kendall,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  called  "the  Great  White 
Chief  "  by  the  natives ;  the  Rev.  Aaron  L. 
lindslcy,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  the  Father . 
of  Alaskan  Missions ;  and  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  that  pioneer  of  the  Rockies 
who  had  escorted  the  first  missionary  to 
Wrangell  two  years  before.  Their  wives 
accompanied  them,  and  they  were  to  spend  a 
month  with  us. 

Standing  a  little  apart  from  them  as  the 
steamboat  drew  to  the  dock,  his  peering  blue 
eyes  already  eagerly  scanning  the  islands  and 
mountains,  was  a  lean,  sinewy  man  of  forty, 
with  curly  reddish-brown  hair  and  beard, 
and  shoulders  slightly  stooped.  -  He  wore  a 
Scotch  cap  and  a  long  gray  ulster  of  Scotch 
tweed  which  I  have  always  since  associated 
wirfi  him,  and  which  seemed  the  same  gar- 
ment, unsoiled  and  unchanged,  as  he  wore 


it  later  on  his  northern  trips.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  Professor  Muir,  the  naturalist.  A 
hearty  grip  of  the  hand,  and  we  seemed  to 

.  coalesce  at  once  in  a  friendship  which,  to  me 

.  at  least,  has  been  one  of  the  very  best  things 
in  a  life  full  of  blessings.  I  sat  at  his  feet; 
and  at  the  feet  of  his  spirit  I  still  sit,  a  stu- 
dent absorbed,  surrendered,  as  this  "  priest 

:  of  nature's  inmost  shrine  "  unfolds  to  me  the 
secrets  of  his  *'  mountains  of  God." 

Minor  excursions  soon  culminated  in  the 
chartering  of  the  little  steamer  Cassiar,  on 
which  our  party,  augmented  by  two  or  three 
friends,  steamed  up  the  swift  Stickeen  River, 
between  its  tremendous  glaciers  and  through 
its  columned  canyons,  to  Glenora,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Our 
captain  was  Nathaniel  Lane,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Senator  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon. 
Stocky,  broad-shouldered,  muscular,  given 
somewhat  to  strange  oaths  and  strong  liquids, 
eying  askance  the  group  of  preachers  as  we 
struck  the  bargain,  he  was  yet  genial,  good- 

.  natured,  and  a  splendid  river  pilot. 

Dropping  down  from  Telegraph  Creek,  so 

•  named  because  it  was  a  principal  station  of 
the  great  projected  trans-American  and  trans- 

.  Siberian  line  of  the  Western  Union — that 
bub'  '^  pricked  by  Cyrus  Field's  cable — we 
tied'  jp  at  Glenora,  about  noon  of  a  cloudless 
day. 

"  Amuse  yourselves,"  said  Captain  Lane 
at  lunch.  *'  Here  we  stay  till  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  This  daily  gale  blowing 
from  the  sea  makes  safe  steering  through  the 
canyon  impossible,  unless  we  take  the  morn- 
ing*s  calm." 

I  saw  Muir's  eyes  light  up  with  a  peculiar 
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meaning  as  he  glanced  quickly  at  me  across 
the  table.  He  knew  the  leading-strings  I 
was  in  ;  how  those  well-meaning  D.D.'s  and 
.  their  motherly  wives  thought  they  had  a 
special  mission  to  suppress  all  my  self-destruc- 
tive proclivities  toward  dangerous  adventure. 
and  especially  to  protect  me  from  "  that  wild 
Muir  "and  his  hare-brained  schemes  of  moun- 
tain-climbing. 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  met  behind 
the  pilot-house  a  moment  later. 

He  pointed  to  a  little  group  of  jagged 
peaks  rising  right  up  from  where  we  stood' — 
a  pulpit  in  the  center  of  a  vast  rotunda  of 
magnificent  mountains.  "  One  of  the  finest 
view-points  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
■       '_'  How  far  to.  the  highest  point  ?" 

I'  About  ten  ipiles." 

"  How  high  ?" 

!'  Sfeveh  or  eight  thousand  feet." 

That ■  Was  enough:  I  caught  the  D.D.'s 
'  with  giiile^.  ■  There  were  Stickeen  Indians 
thcrtf  catching 'Salmon,  and  among  thein  <Jhief 
Shakes,  Svho|  our  interpreter  "said,  was  "  the 
youngest  but  the  headest  chief  of  all."  Last 
night's  palaver  had  whetted  the  appetites  of 
both  sides  for  more.  On  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  a  talk  with  these  "  Great  White 
Chiefs  from  Washington  "  offered  unlimited 
possibilities  for  material  favor ;  and  to  the 
good  divines  the  "  simple  faith  and  childlike 
docility  "  of  these  children  of  the  forest  were 
a  constant  delight,  (Simple  I  childUkc !  WeU, 
let  them  think  so.)  And  then  how  well  their 
high-flown  compliments  and  flowery  meta- 
phors would  sound  in  article  and  speech  to 
the  wondering  East  1  So  I  sent  Slickeen 
Johnny,  the  interpreter,  to  call  the  natives  to 
another  Ajau  wawa  (big  talk),  and,  note- 
book in  hand,  the  preachers  "  i 
to  the  fray."  I  set  the  speed 
and  then  slipped  out  to  join  th( 
Muir. 

"Take    off    your  coat,"  heci 
"  and  here's  your  supper." 

Pocketing  two  hardtacks  apiece 
off,  keeping  in  shelter  of  house  at 
out  of   sight  of  the  council-house  and  the 
flower- picking  ladies.     Then   we  broke  out. 
What   a    matchless   climate  I     What   sweet, 
lung-filling  air  I     Sunshine  that  had  no  weak- 
ness in  it — as  if  wc  were  springing  plants  ;~ 
our  sinews  like  steel  springs,  muscles  like 
India  rubber,  feet  soled  with  iron  to  grip  the 
rocks.     Ten  miies  ?     Eight  thousand  feet  ? 
Why,  I  felt  equal  to  forty  miles  and  the  Mat- 
terhom  I 
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**  Eh,  mon/'  said  Muir,  lapsing  into  the 
broad  Scotch  he  was  so  fond  of  using  when 
he  was  enjoying  himself,  "  ye '11  see  the  sicht 
o'  ye're  life  the  day.  Yell  get  that'll  be  o' 
mair  use  till  ye  than  a'  the  gowd  o'   Cas- 


siar. 


n 


It  was  a  hard  climb  from  the  first.  Fallen 
timber  at  the  mountain's  foot,  with  thick 
brush  that  swallowed  us  up  and  plucked  us 
back.  Beyond,  on  the  steeper  slopes,  d^varf 
evergreens  five  or  six  feet  high — the  same 
fir  that  towers  one  hundred  feet  with  a  diam- 
eter of  three  or  four  on  the  river  banks,  here 
stunted  by  icy  mountain  winds.  The  curious 
blasting  of  the  branches  on  the  side  next  to 
the  mountain  gave  them,  the  appearance  of 
long-armed,  humi>-backed,  hairy  gnomes, 
bristling  with  anger,  stretching  forbidding 
arms  downwards  to  bar  our  passage  to  their 
sacred  heights.  Sometimes  an  inviting  vista 
through  them  would  lure  us  in,  when  it  would 
narrow,  and  at  its  upper  angle  we  would  find 
a  solid  phalanx  of  these  grumpy  dwarfs. 
Then  we  would  have  to  attack  boldly,  scram- 
bling over  the  obstinate,  elastic  arms  and 
against  the  clusters  of  stiff  needles  till  we 
gained  the  upper  side  and  found  another 
green  slope. 

Muir  led,  of  course,  picking  with  sure  in- 
stinct the  easiest  way.  Three  hours  of  steady 
work  passed  us  suddenly  beyond  the  timber 
line,  and  the  real  joy  of  the  day  began.  No- 
where else  have  I  seen  anything  approaching 
the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  delicate  blos- 
soms shown  by  these  high  mountain  pastures 
of  the  North.  **  You  scarce  could  see  the 
grass  for  flowers."  Everything  that  was 
marvelous  in  form,  fair  in  color,  or  sweet  with 
fragrance  seemed  to  be  represented  there, 
from  daisies  and  campanulas  to  Muir's  favor- 
ite, the  cassiope,  with  its  exquisite  little  pink- 
white  bells  shaped  like  lilies-of- the- valley  and 
its  subtle  perfume.  Muir  "went  wildcat 
once  as  soon  as  we  reached  this  fairyland. 
From  cluster  to  cluster  of  flowers  he  ran 
falling  on  his  knees,  babbling  in  unknown 
tongues,  prattling  a  curious  mixture  of  scien- 
tific lingo  and  baby  talk,  worshiping  his  little 
blue  and  pink  goddesses. 

*'  Ah,  my  blue-eyed  darlin' !  Little  did  I 
think  to  see  you  here  I  How  did  you  stray 
away  from  Shasta  ?" 

*•  Well,  well  I  who'd  'a'  thou<;ht  that  you'd 
have  left  that  niche  in  the  Merced  Mountains 
to  come  here  !" 

"  And  who  might  you  be,  now,  with  your 
wonder-look  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you  can  be 


[two  Latin  polysyllables]  ?  You're  lost,  my 
dear;  you  belong  in  Tennessee." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  I'd  find  you,  my  homely 
little  sweetheart  I''     And  so  on  unceasingly. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  this  amatory  botany 
that  he  seemed  to  forget  my  existence  ;  while 
I,  as  glad  as  he,  tagged  along,  running  up  and 
down  with  him,  asking  now  and  then  a  ques- 
tion, learning  something  of  plant  life,  but  far 
more  of  that  spiritual  insight  into  nature's 
lore  which  is  granted  only  to  those  who  love 
and  woo  her  in  her  great  outdoor  palaces. 
But  how  I  anathematized  my  short-sighted 
foolishness  when,  a  student  at  old  Wooster, 
I  shirked  botany  for  the  *•  more  important " 
studies  of  language  and  metaphysics  1  For 
here  was  a  man  whose  natural  science  had  a 
thorough  technical  basis,  while  the  superstruc- 
ture was  built  of  *'  lively  stones,"  and  was 
itself  a  living  temple  of  love. 

Muir,  with  all  his  boyish  enthusiasm,  was 
a  most  painstaking  student ;  and  any  question 
unsolved  lay  upon  his  mind  like  a  personal 
grievance  until  it  was  settled  to  his  full  under- 
standing. One  plant  after  another,  with  its 
sand-covered  roots,  went  into  his  pockets,  his 
handkerchief,  the  **  full  "  of  his  shirt,  till  he 
was  bulbing  and  sprouting  all  over  with  them, 
and  could  carry  no  more.  He  was  taking 
them  to  the  boat  to  analyze  and  compare  at 
leisure.  Then  he  began  to  requisition  my 
receptacles.  I  stood  it  while  he  stuffed  my 
pockets,  but  rebelled  when  he  tried  to  f)oke 
the  prickly,  scratchy  things  inside  my  shirt. 
I  had  not  yet  attained  that  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  physical  comfort,  that  Nirvana  of 
passivity,  that  Muir  had  found. 

Hours  had  passed  in  this  entrancing  work, 
and  we  were  progressing  upwards  but  slowly. 
We  were  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  sun  was  still  staring  at  us 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  Suddenly  we  were 
in  the  shadow  as  we  worked  around  a  spur 
of  rock.  Muir  looked  up,  startled.  Then 
he  jammed  home  his  last  handful  of  plants, 
and  hastened  up  to  where  I  stood. 

"  Man,"  he  said,  "  I  was  forgetting. 
We'll  have  to  hurrj'  now  or  we'll  miss  it — 
we'll  miss  it !" 

*'  Miss  what  ?"  I  asked. 

"The  jewel  of  the  day,"  he  answered; 
"  the  sight  of  the  sunset  from  the  top." 

Then  Muir  began  to  j///a5f  up  that  moun- 
tain. I  had  been  with  mountain-climbers 
before,  but  had  never  seen  one  like  him.  A 
deer-lope  over  the  smoother  slop>es,  a  sure 
instinct  for  the  easiest  way  into  a  rocky  for- 
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tress,  an  instant  and  unerring  attack,  a  ser- 
pent-glide up  the  steep  ;  eye,  hand,  and  foot, 
all  connected  dynamically  ;  no  appearance  of 
weight  to  his  body — as  if  he  had  Stockton's 
negative  gravity  machine  strapped  on  his 
back.  Fifteen  years  of  enthusiastic  study 
among  the  Sierras  had  given  him  the  same 
pre-eminence  over  the  ordinary  climber  as 
the  bighorn  of  the  Rockies  shows  over  the 
cotswold.  It  was  only  by  exerting  myself  to 
the  edge  of  my  strength  that  I  was  able  to 
keep  near  him.  His  example  was  at  the 
same  time  my  inspiration  and  despair.  I 
longed  for  him  to  stop  and  rest,  but  wouldn't 
have  suggested  it  for  the  world.  I  would  at 
least  be  game  and  would  give  no  hint  as  to 
how  tired  I  was,  no  matter  how  chokingly 
my  heart  thumped.  His  spirit  was  in  me, 
and  my  "  chief  end  "just  then  was  tcf  win 
that  peak  with  him.  The  impending  calamity, 
of  being  beaten  by  the  sun  was  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  horror.  The  loss  of  a. 
fortune  would  be  nothing  to  that  1 

Beyond  the  flower  garden  of  the  gods 
now,  in  a  land  of  rocks  and  cliffs,  with  patches 
of  short  grass,  caribou  moss,  and  lichens 
between.  Along  a  narrowing  arm  of  the 
mountain,  a  deep  canyon  to  our  right  that 
flumed  a  rushing  torrent  of  icy  water  from  a 
small  glacier.  Then  moraine  matter,  rounded 
pebbles,  and  boulders,  and  beyond  them  the 
glacier.  It  is  nothing  but  a  baby  now, 
though  once  a  giant,  but  the  ice  is  blue  and 
clear,  and  the  crevasses  many  and  deep.  It 
must  be  crossed,  and  that  is  a  ticklish  task ; 
a  misstep  or  slip  might  land  us  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  the  glacier,  to  be  preserved  in  cold 
storage  for  future  generations  to  wonder  at. 
But  glaciers  were  Muir's  special  pets,  his 
intimate  companions,  with  whom  he  held 
sweet  communion. 

No  Swiss  guide  was  ever  wiser  in  the  hab- 
its of  glaciers  or  a  better  pilot  across  their 
deathly  crevasses  than  Muir.  Half  a  mile  of 
careful  walking  and  jumping,  and  we  were  on 
the  ground  again  at  the  base  of  the  great  cliff 
of  metamorphic  slate  that  crowned  the  sum- 
mit. Muir's  barometer  showed  a  height  of 
about  seven  thousand  feet,  and  the  wall  of  rock 
towered  threateningly  :.bove  us,  or  leaned  out 
in  places,  a  thousand  feet  or  so  above  the 
glacier.  But  the  earth  fires  that  had  melted 
and  heaved  it,  the  ice  mass  that  chiseled  and 
shaped  it,  the  wind  and  rain  that  corroded 
and  crumbled  it,  had  torn  plenty  of  bricks  out 
of  that  battlement,  had  covered  its  face  with 
knobs  and  horns,  had  plowed  ledges    and 


cleaved  fissures  and  fastened  crags  and  pin- 
nacles upon  it,  so  that,  while  its  surface  was 
full  of  man-traps  and  blind  ways,  the  human 
spider  might  still  find  some  hold  for  his  claws. 

The  shadows  were  dark  upon  us,  but  tl» 
lofty,  icy  peaks  of  the  main  range  were  still 
golden  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  quick  glance  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  Muir,  who  had  steered 
his  course  wisely  across  the  glacier,  attacked 
the  cliff,  simply  saying,  "  We  must  climb  cau- 
tiously here.** 

Now  came  the  most  wonderful  display  of 
his  mountain  craft.  Had  I  been  alone  at  the 
foot  of  these  crags  I  would  have  said,  *'  It 
can't  be  done,"  and  turned  back  down  the 
mountain.  But  Muir  was  my  "  control/'  as 
the  spiritists  say,  and  I  never  thought  of 
doing  anything  else  but  follow  him.  He 
thought  he  could  climb  up  there,  and  that 
settied  it.  He  would  do  what  he  thought  he 
could.  And  such  climbing!  There  was 
never  an  instant  when  both  feet  and  hands 
were  not  in  play,  and  often  elbows,  knees, 
thighs,  upper  arms,  and  even  chin  must  gprip 
and  hold.  Clambering  up  a  steep  slope, 
crawling  under  an  overhanging  rock,  spread- 
ing out  like  a  flying  squirrel  and  edging 
along  an  inch-wide  projection  while  fing^ers 
clasped  knobs  above  the  head,  bending  about 
sharp  angles,  pulling  up  smooth  rock-faces 
by  sheer  strength  of  arm  and  chinning  over 
the  edge,  leaping  fissures,  sliding  flat  around 
a  dangerous  rock-breast,  testing  crumbly 
spurs  before  risking  his  weight,  always  going 
up,  no  hesitation,  no  pause — that  was  Kf  uir. 
My  task  was  the  lighter  one;  he  did  the 
head-work,  I  had  but  to  imitate.  The  thin 
fragment  of  projecting  slate  that  would  stand 
his  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  would  sustain 
my  hundred  and  thirty.  I  did,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, as  he  did ;  took  his  hand-holds  and 
stepped  in  his  steps. 

But  I  was  handicapped  in  a  way  that  Muir 
was  ignorant  of,  and  I  would  not  tell  him  for 
fear  of  his  veto  upon  my  climbing.  My  l^s 
were  all  right,  hard  and  sinewy,  my  body 
light  and  supple,  my  wind  good,  my  nerves 
steady,  heights  did  not  make  me  dizzy ;  but 
my  arms — that  was  the  trouble.  I'en  years 
before  I  had  been  fond  of  breaking  colts — 
till  the  colts  broke  me.  On  successive  sum- 
mers in  West  Virginia  two  colts  had  fallen 
with  me  and  dislocated  first  my  left  shoulder, 
then  my  right.  Since  that  both  arms  had 
been  out  of  joint  more  than  once.  My  left 
was  especially  weak  ;  it  would   not  sustain 
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my  weight  I  had  to  favor  it  constantly. 
Now  and  again  as  I  pulled  myself  up  some 
difRcuk  reach  I  could  feel  the  head  of  the 
humerus  move  from  its  socket. 

Muir  climbed  so  fast  that  it  was  almost 
like  fixing,  1^^  and  arms  moving  with  per- 
fect precision  and  unfailing  judgment  I 
must  keep  close  behind  him  or  I  would  fail 
to  sec  his  points  of  vantage.  But  the  pace 
was  a  killing  one  for  me.  As  we  neared  the 
summit  my  strength  began  to  fail,  my  breath 
to  come  in  gasps,  my  muscles  to  twitch. 
The  overwhelming  fear  of  losing  sight  of  my 
guide,  of  being  left  behind  and  failing  to  see 
that  sunset,  grew  up>on  me,  and  I  hurled 
m>'self  blindly  at  every  fresh  'obstacle,  deter- 
mined to  keep  up.  At  length  we  climbed 
upon  a  little  shelf  a  foot  or  two  wide  that 
corkscrewed  to  the  left.  Here  we  paused  a 
moment  to  take  breath  and  look  around  us. 
We  had  ascended  the  cliff  some  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  the  glacier,  and  were 
within  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  top. 

Among  the  good  gifts  of  this  good  world 
one  of  the  very  richest  was  given  to  me  then. 
It  is  securely  locked  in  the  safe  of  my  memory 
and  nobody  can  rob  me  of  it — an  imperish- 
able treasure.  Standing  out  on  the  rounded 
neck  of  the  cliff  and  facing  the  southwest,  we 
could  see  on  three  sides  of  us.  The  view 
was  much  the  finest  of  all  my  experience. 
We  seemed  to  stand  on  a  high  rostrum  in 
the  center  of  the  greatest  amphitheater  in 
the  world.  TTie  sky  was  cloudless,  the  level 
sun  flooding  all  the  landscape  with  golden 
light  From  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
which  we  stood  stretched  the  rolling  upland. 
Striking  boldly  across  our  front  was  the  deep 
vaBey  of  the  Stickeen,  a  line  of  foliage,  light 
green  cottonwoods  and  darker  alders,  sprin- 
kled with  black  fir  and  spruce,  through  which 
the  river  gleamed  with  silvery  sheen,  now 
spreading  wide  among  its  islands,  now  foam- 
ing white  through  nairow  canyons.  Beyond, 
among  the  undulating  hills,  was  a  marvelous 
array  of  lakes.  There  must  have  been  thirty 
or  forty  of  them,  from  the  pond  of  an  acre 
to  the  wide  sheet  two  or  three  miles  across. 
The  strangely  elongated  and  rounded  hills 
had  the  appearance  of  giants  in  bed,  wrapped 
in  many-colored  blankets,  and  the  lakes  were 
their  deep-blue  eyes,  lashed  with  dark  ever- 
greens, gazing  steadfastly  heavenward.  Look 
long  at  these  recumbent  forms  and  you  will 
see  the  heaving  of  their  breasts.  The  whole 
landscap>e  seems  alive,  alert,  expectant  of 
glory.     Around  this  great  camp  of  prostrate 


Cyclops  stood,  in  solemn  grandeur,  an  un- 
broken semicircle  of  mighty  peaks,  some 
hoary-headed,  some  with  locks  of  brown,  but 
all  wearing  white  glacier  collars.  The  taller 
peaks  were  almost  sharp  enough  to  be  the 
helmets  and  sp>ears  of  watchful  sentinels. 
And  the  colors  !  Great  stretches  of  crimson 
fireweed,  acres  and  acres  of  them,  smaller 
patches  of  dark -blue  lupins,  and  hills  of 
shaded  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  the  many- 
shaded  green  of  the  woods,  the  amethyst  and 
purple  of  the  far  horizon — who  can  tell  it  ? 
We  did  not  stand  there  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  but  the  whole  wonderful 
scene  is  deeply  etched  on  the  tablet  of  my 
memory,  a  photogravure  never  to  be  effaced. 

Muir  was  the  first  to  awake  from  his  trance. 
Like  Schiller's  king  in  "The  Diver,*'  **  noth- 
ing could  slake  his  wild  thirst  of  desire." 

**  The  sunset  V  he  cried ;  **  we  must  have 
the  whole  horizon." 

Then  he  started  running  along  the  ledge 
like  a  mountain  goat,  working  to  get  around 
the  vertical  clifi  above  us  to  find  an  ascent  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
although  I  followed  as  fast  as  I  could.  I 
heard  him  shout  something,  but  could  not 
make  out  his  words.  He  was  warning  me 
of  a  dangerous  place.  I  came  to  a  sharp- 
cut  fissure  across  my  path,  a  gash  in  the  rock, 
as  if  one  of  the  Cyclops  had  struck  it  with 
his  ax.  It  sloped  ver>'  steeply  for  some 
twelve  feet  below,  opening  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice  above  the  glacier,  and  was  filled  to 
within  about  four  feet  of  the  surface  with  flat, 
slaty  gravel.  It  was  only  four  or  five  feet 
across,  and  I  could  easily  have  leaped  it  had 
I  not  been  so  tired.  But  a  rock  the  size  of 
my  head  projected  from  the  slippery  stream 
of  gravel.  In  my  haste  to  overtake  Muir  I 
did  not  stop  to  make  sure  that  this  stone  was 
part  of  the  cliff,  but  stepped  with  springing 
force  upon  it  to  cross  the  fissure.  Instantly 
the  stone  melted  away  beneath  my  feet,  and 
I  shot  with  it  down  towards  the  precipice. 
With  my  peril  sharp  uf)on  me,  I  cried  out  as 
I  whirled  on  my  face  and  struck  out  both 
hands  to  grasp  the  nxrk  on  either  side. 

Falling  forward  hard,  as  my  hands  struck 
the  walls  of  the  chasm  my  arms  were  twisted 
behind  me,  and  instantly  both  shoulders  were 
dislocated  ;  and  with  my  paralyzed  arms  flop- 
ping helplessly  above  my  head  I  slid  swiftly 
down  the  narrow  chasm.  Instinctively  I  flat- 
tened down  on  the  sliding  gravel,  digging  my 
chin  and  toes  into  it  to  check  my  descent ; 
but  not  until  my  feet  hung  out  over  the  edge 
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of  the  cliff  did  I  feel  that  I  had  stopped;  and 
even  then  I  dared  not  breathe  or  stir,  so  pre- 
carious was  my  hold  on  that  treacherous  shale. 
Ever)'  moment  I  seemed  to  be  slipping  inch 
by  inch  to  the  point  when  all  would  g^ive  way 
and  I  would  go  whirling  down  to  the  glacier. 

I  do  not  remember  any  sense  of  fear  after 
the  first  wild  moment  of  panic  when  I  felt 
myself  falling,  but  I  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  thousand  thoughts  flash  through^the  brain 
in  a  single  instant — an  ang^shed  thought  of 
my  young  wife  at  Wrangell  with  her  immi- 
nent motherhood ;  an  indignant  thought  of 
the  insurance  companies  that  refused  me  poli- 
cies on  my  life ;  a  thought  of  wonder  as  to 
what  would  become  of  my  poor  flocks  of 
Indians  among  the  islands ;  recollections  of 
events  far  and  near  in  time,  important  and 
trivial ;  but  each  thought  printed  upon  my 
memory  by  the  instantaneous  photography  of 
deadly  peril.  I  had  no  hope  of  escape  at  all. 
The  gravel  was  rattling  past  me  and  piling  up 
against  my  head.  The  jar  of  a  little  rock, 
and  all  would  be  over.  The  situation  was 
too  desperate.  Dull  wonder  as  to  how  long 
I  would  be  in  the  air,  and  the  hope  that  death 
would  be  instant — that  was  all.  Then  came 
the  wish  that  Muir  would  come  before  I  fell 
and  take  a  message  to  my  wife. 

Suddenly  I  heard  his  voice  right  above  me. 

**  My  (iod  1"  it  said.  Then,  **  Grab  that 
rock,  man,  just  by  your  right  hand.*' 

From  my  throat  I  answered,  not  daring  to 
inflate  my  lungs :  **  My  arms  are  out." 

A  pause  ;  then  his  voice  again,  cheery, 
confident,  unexcited.  "  Hold  fast ;  I'm  going 
to  get  you  out  of  this.  I  can't  get  to  you  on 
this  side;  the  rock  is  sheer.  I'll  have  to 
leave  you  now  and  cross  the  rift  high  up  and 
come  down  to  you  on  the  other  side  by  which 
we  came.      Keep  cool." 

Then  I  heard  him  going  away,  whistling 
**The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  singing 
snatches  of  Scotch  songs,  calling  to  me,  his 
voice  receding,  now  very  faint  as  the  rocks 
intervened,  then  louder  as  he  came  out  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  But  in  me  hope  surged 
with  full  tide.  There  was  no  more  thought 
of  last  messages.  I  did  not  see  how  he  could 
possibly  do  it,  but  he  was  John  Muir,  and  I 
had  seen  his  wonderful  rock  work.  .  I  deter- 
mined not  to  fali^^nd  made  myself  as  fiat  and 
heavy  as  possible,  not  daring  to  twitch  a 
muscle  or  wink  an  eye,  for  I  still  felt  myself 
slipping,  slipping  down  the  greasy^slate.  A 
new  peril  threatened.  A  chill  ran  through 
me  of  cold  and  nervousness,  and  I  slid  an 


inch.  I  suppressed  the  growing  shivers  with 
all  my  will.  I  would  keep  perfecdy  quiet  till 
Muir  came  back.  The  sickening  pain  in  my 
shoulders  increased  till  it  was  torture,  and  I 
could  not  ease  it. 

I  thought  it  .hours,  but  it  was  in  truth 
about  ten  minutes,  before  he  got  to  me.  By 
that  time  I  hung  so.  far  over  the  edge  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  I  could  last  another 
second.  Now  I  heard  his  voice,  low  and 
steady,  close  to  me,  and  it  seemed  a  little 
below. 

'*Hold  steady,"  it  said.  "  TU  have  to 
swing  you  out  over  the  cliff." 

Then  I  felt  a  careful  hand  on  my  back 

fumbling  with  the  waistband  of  my  trousers, 

'  my  vest,  and  shirt,  gathering  all  in  a  firm  grip. 

I  could   see   only   with   one  eye,  and   that 

.looked  ,upon  but  a  foot  or  two  of  gravel  on 

the  other  side. 

*'.  Now  I"  he  said ;  and  I  slid  out  of  the  cleft 
with  a  rattling  shower  of  stones  and  gravel. 
My  head  swung  down,  my  imp>otent  arms 
dangling,  and  I  stared  straight  at  the  glacier, 
a  thousand  feet  below.  Then  my  feet  came 
against  the  cliff. 

"  Work  downwards  with  3'our  feet." 

I  obeyed.  He  drew  me  close  to  him  by 
crooking  his  arm,  and  as  my  head  came  up 
past  his  level  he  caught  me  by  my  collar 
with  his  teeth.  My  feet  struck  the  little  two- 
inch  shelf  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  I 
could  see  Muir,  flattened  against  the  face  of 
the  rock  and  facing  it,  his  right  hand  stretched 
up  and  clasping  a  litde  spur,  his  left  holding 
me  with  an  iron  grip,  his  head  bent  side  wise, 
as  my  weight  drew  it.  I  felt  as  alert  and 
cool  as  he. 

"  I've  got  to  let  go  of  you,"  he  hissed 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  *'  I  need  both 
hands  here.     Climb  upward  with  your  feet." 

How  he  did  it  I  know  not.  The  miracle 
grows  as  I  ponder  it.  The  wall  was  almost 
perpendicular  and  smooth.  My  weight  on 
his  jaws  dragged  him  outwards.  And  yet, 
holding  me  by  his  teeth  as  a  panther  her  cub 
and  clinging  like  a  squirrel  to  a  tree,  he 
climbed  with  me  straight  up  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  with  only  the  help  of  my  ironshod  feet 
scrambling  on  the  rock.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible, but  he  did  it ! 

When  he  got  me  on  the  little  shelf  along 
which  we  had  come — then  my  nerve  gave 
way  and  I  trembled  all  over.  I  sank  down 
exhausted,  Muir  only  less  tired,  but  support- 
ing me. 

The  sun  had  set ;  the  air  was  icy  cold  and 
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wc  had  no  coats.  We  would  soon  chill 
through.  Muir's  task  of  rescue  had  only 
begun,  and  no  time  must  be  lost.  In  a  minute 
he  was  up  again  and  examining  my  shoulders. 
The  right  one  had  an  upward  dislocation, 
the  ball  of  the  humerus  resting  on  the  process 
of  the  scapula,  the  rim  of  the  cup.  I  told 
him  how,  and  he  soon  snapped  the  bone 
in  its  socket.  But  the  left  was  a  harder  prop- 
osition. The  luxation  was  downward  and 
forward,  and  the  strong,  nervous  reaction  of 
the  muscles  had  pulled  the  head  of  the  bone 
deep  into  my  armpit.  There  was  no  room 
to  work  on  that  narrow  ledge.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  make  a  rude  sling  with 
one  of  my  suspenders  and  our  handkerchiefs, 
so  as  both  to  support  the  elbow  and  keep  the 
arm  from  swinging. 

Then  to  get  down  that  terrible  wall  to  the 
glacier !  Again  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
Muir  accomplished  it  In  the  deepening  dusk 
for  an  unencumbered  man  to  descend  it  was 
a  most  difficult  task,  but  to  get  a  tottery, 
ner\e-shaken,  pain-wracked  cripple  down  1 
My  right  arm,  though  in  place,  was  almost 
helpless.  I  could  move  only  my  forearm,  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  part  simply  refusing  to 
obey  my  will.  Muir  would  let  himself  down 
to  a  lower  shelf,  brace  himself,  and  I  would  get 
my  right  ^and  against  him,  crawl  my  fingers 
over  his  shoulder  until  the  arm  hung  in  front 
of  him,  and,  falling  against  him,  would  be 
eased  down  to  his  standing  ground.  Some- 
times he  would  pack  me  a  little  way  on  his 
back.  Again,  taking  me  by  the  wrist,  he 
would  swing  me  down  to  a  lower  shelf,  before 
descending  himself.  My  right  shoulder  came 
out  three  times  that  night  and  had  to  be 
reset. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  base ; 
there  was  no  moon  and  it  was  very  cold. 
The  glacier  provided  an  operating-table  and  I 
lay  on  the  ice  for  an  hour  while  Muir,  having 
slit  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt  to  the  collar, 
tugged  and  twisted  at  my  left  arm  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  set  it.  But  the  ball  was  too  deep 
in  its  false  socket,  and  all  his  pulling  only 
bruised  and  made  it  swell.  So  he  had  to  do 
up  the  arm  again  and  tie  it  tight  to  my  body. 
It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when  we 
left  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  started  down  the 
mountain.  Ten  hard  miles  to  go,  and  no 
supper,  for  the  hardtack  had  disappeared 
ere  we  were  half-way  up  the  mountain. 
Muir  dared  not  take  me  across  the  glacier 
in  the  dark ;  I  was  too  weak  to  jump  the 
crevasses.     So  we  skirted  it  and  came,  after 


a  mile,  to  the  head  of  a  great  slide  of  gravd, 
the  fine  moraine  matter  of  the  receding  g^- 
der.  Muir  sat  down  on  the  gravel ;  I  sat 
against  him,  with  my  feet  on  either  side  and 
my  arm  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  beg^an 
to  hitch  and  kick,  and  presently  we  were 
sliding  at  great  speed  in  a  doud  of  dust  A 
full  half-mile  we  flew,  and  were  almost  buried 
when  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  slide.  It 
was  the  easiest  part  of  our  trip. 

Now  we  found  ourselves  in  the  canyon, 
down  which  tumbled  the  gladal  stream,  and 
far  beneath  the  ridge  along  which  we  had 
ascended.  The  sides  of  the  canyon  here 
were  sheer  cliffs. 

**  We'll  try  it,"  said  Muir.  "  Sometimes 
these  canyons  are  passable." 

But  the  way  gr^w  rougher  as  we 
scended.  The  rapids  became  falls,  and 
would  often  have  to  retrace  our  steps  to  find 
a  way  around  them.  After  we  reached  the 
timber  line,  some  four  miles  from  the  sum- 
mit, the  going  was  still  harder,  for  we  had  a 
thicket  of  alders  and  willows  to  fight  Here 
Muir  offered  to  make  a  fire  and  leave  me  for 
assistance ;  but  I  said,  '*  No,  I'm  goings  to 
make  it  to  the  boat" 

All  that  night  the  man  of  steel  and  lig^ht- 
ning  worked,  never  resting  a  minute,  dotn^ 
the  work  of  three  men,  helping  me  along  the 
slopes,  easing  me  down  the  rocks,  pulling 
up  cliffs,  dashing  water  on  me  when  I 
faint  with  the  pain  ;  and  always  cheery,  f ufl 
of  talk  and  anecdote,  cracking  jokes  with  me, 
infusing  me  with  his  own  indomitable  spirit. 
He  was  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  heart  to  me, 
my  caretaker,  in  whom  I  trusted  absolutely. 
My  eyes  fill  now  when  I  think  of  his  utter 
self-abandon  as  he  ministered  to  my  infirmi- 
ties. 

About  four  o^clock  in  the  morning  wc 
came  to  a  fall  that  we  could  not  compass, 
sheer  a  hundred  feet  or  more ;  so  we  had  to 
attack  the  steep  walls  of  the  canyon.  A  hard 
struggle  and  we  were  on  the  mountain  ridfi^es 
again,  traversing  the  flower  pastures,  creep- 
ing through  openings  in  the  brush,  scramblizig^ 
over  the  dwarf  fir,  then  down  through  the 
fallen  timber.  It  was  half  after  seven  o'clock 
when  we  descended  the  last  slope  and  found 
the  path  to  Glenora.  Here  we  met  a  strag- 
gling party  of  whites  and  Indians  just  start* 
ing  out  to  search  the  mountain  for  us. 

Two  inddents  amused  Muir.  As  I  ^was 
coming  wearily  up  the  teetering  gangplank, 
feeling  as  if  I  couldn't  keep  up  another 
minute,  Dr.  Kendall  stepped  upon  its 
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barring  my  passage,  bent  his  bushy  white 
brows  upon  me  from  his  six  feet  of  height, 
and  began  to  scold  : 

**  See  here,  young  man  ;  give  an  account 
of  ytmrself.  Do  you  know  youVe  kept  us 
waiting ?" 

Just  then  Captain  Lane  jumped  forward  to 
help  me,  digging  the  old  Doctor  of  Divinity 
with  his  elbow  in  the  stomach  and  nearly 
knocking  him  off  the  boat, 

"  Can  t  you  see  the  man*s  hurt  ?"  he 
roared. 

Mrs.  Kendal]  was  a  verj*  tall,  thin,  severe- 
kxkking  old  lady,  with  face  lined  with  grief 
by  the  loss  of  her  children.  She  never 
smiled.  She  had  not  gone  to  bed  at  all  that 
night,  but  walked  the  deck  and  would  not  let 
her  husband  or  the  others  sleep.  Soon  after 
daylight  she  began  to  lash  the  men  with  the 
whip  of  her  tongue  for  their  *•  cowardice  and 
inhumanity  "  in  not  starting  at  once  to  search 
for  me. 

**  Mr.  Young  is  undoubtedly  lying  mangled 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  or  else  one  of  those 
terrible  bears  has  wounded  him  ;  and  you  are 
lolling  around  here  instead  of  starting  to  his 
rescue.     For  shame!" 

When  they  objected  that  they  did  not 
know  where  we  had  gone,  she  snapped : 
"  Go  ever>*where  until  you  find  him." 

Her  fierce  energ>'  started  the  men  we  met 
WTien  I  came  on  board,  she  at  once  took 
charge  and  issued  her  orders,  which  every- 
body jumped  to  obey.  She  had  blankets 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and  laid  me 
on  them  ;  got  some  whisky  from  the  cap- 
tain; water,  porridge,  and  coffee  from  the 
steward.  She  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with 
my  head  in  her  lap,  feeding  me  coffee  with  a 
spoon,  when  Dr.  Kendall  came  in  and  began 
on  me  again  : 

**  Sup{)ose  you  had  fallen  down  that  preci- 
pice, what  would  your  poor  wife  have  done  ? 
What  would  have  become  of  your  Indians 
and  your  new  church  }'* 

Then  Mrs.  Kendall  turned  and  thrust  her 
spoon  like  a  sword  at  him :  "  Henr>'  Ken- 
dall," she  blazed,  **  shut  right  up  and  leave 
this  room.  Have  you  no  sense  ?  Go  in- 
standy,  I  say  I"  And  the  good  doctor 
went. 

My  recollections  of  that  day  are  not  very 
dear.  The  shoulder  was  in  bad  condition — 
swollen,  bruised,  very  painful.  I  must  be 
strengthened  with  food^and  rest,  then  Muir 


must  be  called  from  his  sleep  of  exhaustion 
caused  by  eighteen  hours  of  unremitting  toil, 
and  with  four  other  men  pull  and  twist  that 
poor  arm  for  an  hour.  They  got  it  into  its 
socket,  but  scarcely  had  Muir  got  to  sleep 
again  before  the  strong,  nervous  twitching  of 
the  shoulder  dislocated  it  a  second  time  and 
seemingly  placed  it  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before.  Now  Captain  Lane  must  be  sum- 
moned, and,  with  Muir  to  direct,  they  worked 
for  two  or  three  hours.  They  poured  whisky 
down  my  throat  to  relax  my  stubborn,  pain- 
convulsed  muscles.  Then,  with  two  men 
pulling  at  the  towel  knotted  about  my  wrist, 
two  others  pulling  against  them,  foot  braced 
to  foot,  Muir  manipulating  my  shoulder  with 
his  sinewy  hands,  the  stocky  captain,  strong 
and  compact  as  a  bear,  with  his  heel  against 
the  yam  ball  in  my  armpit,  takes  me  by  the 
elbow  and  says,  "  Til  set  it  or  pull  the  arm 
offr 

Well,  he  almost  does  the  latter.  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  frightful  strain,  then  sharp  anguish 
in  my  side  as  his  heel  slips  from  the  ball  and 
kicks  in  two  of  my  ribs,  a  snap  as  the  head 
of  the  bone  slips  into  the  cup — then  kindly 
oblivion. 

I  was  awakened  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  return  of  the  whole  party 
from  an  excursion  to  the  great  glacier  at 
the  boundary  line.  Muir,  fresh  and  enthu- 
siastic as  ever,  was  their  pilot  across  the 
moraine  and  upon  the  great  ice  mountain, 
and  I,  wrapped  like  a  mummy  in  linen 
strips,  was  able  to  join  in  his  laughter  as  he 
told  of  the  big  D.D.'s  heroics  when,  in  the 
middle  of  an  acre  of  alder  brush,  he  asked 
indignandy,  in  response  to  the  hurry-up  calls, 
•*  Do  you  think  Tm  going  to  leave  my  wife 
in  this  forest  ?" 

One  overpowering  r^jet— only  one — 
abides  in  my  heart  as  I  think  back  upon  that 
golden  day  with  John  Muir.  He  could,  and 
did,  go  back  to  Glenora  on  the  return  trip  of 
the  Cassiar,  ascend  the  mountain  again,  see  the 
sunset  from  its  top,  make  charming  sketches, 
stay  all  night  and  see  the  sunrise,  filling  his 
cup  of  joy  so  full  that  he  could  pour  out 
entrancing  descriptions  for  days  ;  while  I — 
well,  with  entreating  arms  about  one's  neck 
and  pleading,  tearful  eyes  looking  into  one's 
own,  what  could  one  do  but  promise  to  climb 
no  more  ?  But  my  lifelong  lamentation  over 
a  treasure  forever  lost  is  this  :  **  /  ruver  saw 
the  sunset  from  that  peak,** 
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THERE  is  no  stronger  sign  of  the 
prevailing  weakness  of  the  country 
church  than  its  failure  to  hold  the 
young  p>eople. 

When  the  dty  church  abandons  the  crowded 
tenement  districts  to  follow  its  finandal  pillars 
into  more  comfortable  and  fashionable  resi- 
dential quarters,  a  score  of  organizations, 
from  playground  associations  to  setdements 
and  civic  clubs,  rush  into  the  void  to  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  the  rising  generation. 
But,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  such  substitutes 
in  the  country.  From  pioneer  days  down  to 
the  present  the  rural  church  has  been  the 
central  social  institution  of  country  life,  with 
a  monopoly  that  in  most  communities  has 
been  left  untouched  either  by  the  public 
school,  the  grange,  or  the  farmer's  institute  ; 
and  when  it  fails  the  young  people,  it  aban- 
dons them,  not  to  other  institutions,  but  to 
the  unrelieved  drudgery  of  farm  life  and  the 
desolate  isolation  of  wide  open  spaces. 

And  in  the  great  majority  of  purely  rural 
communities  the  church  Aas  failed  the  young 
people  !  In  our  searching  through  rural 
America,  whether  North,  South,  East,  or  West, 
it  was  the  rarest  experience  to  find  a  church 
with  members  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-five.  Children  we  invariably 
found — babies  sleeping  in  their  mothers' 
laps,  babies  crying  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
girls  in  knee  skirts  and  boys  in  knickerbockers 
trying  not  to  fidget ;  but  young  men  and 
women  of  an  age  to  elude  the  parental  thumb 
were  as  rare  as  winter  lightning. 

Our  impression  of  a  high  religious  mortal- 
ity during  adolescence  is  borne  out  by  the 
reports  of  practically  all  the  denominations. 
We  fortified  it  through  interviews  with  men 
and  women  on  the  farms  and  with  country 
pastors,  and  later  found  it  confirmed  by  the 
surveys  of  the  Presbyterian  Department  of 
Church  and  Country  Life.  Of  ninety-one 
churches  in  Indiana,  for  example,  whose  rolls 
were  examined  by  the  experts  of  this  depart- 
ment, twenty-five  had  not  a  single  male  com- 
municant under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
Tennessee,  "  though  more  than  five-sevenths 
of  the  children  in  the  towns  are  in  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  country  less  than  one-fourth 
of  them  belong."  In  Illinois  "  only  thirteen 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  attend  Sunday- 
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school,"  and  in  Maryland  "  fifty-seve 
cent  of  the  churches  have  no  sort  of  < 
zations  for  young  people."  The  con( 
to  which  these  experts  were  led  after  < 
investigations  of  the  membership  of 
nominations  distributed  over  a  wide  te 
is  that  the  country  church  begins  to  1< 
hold  on  the  young  people  at  about  th 
of  fourteen  and  never  regains  it. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  churc 
fundamental  institution  in  our  rural  c 
tion  this  evil  calls  for  a  vigorous  re 
What  is  its  cause,  and  what  must  the  c 
church  do  to  recover  its  moral  and  s] 
prestige  ? 

We  went  one  Sunday  to  a  little  chu 
a  farming  village  some  miles  south  ol 
Ontario — a  church  which  in  every  pai 
was  typical  of  scores  of  other  church 
had  visited.  It  was  early  autumn,  and 
was  heavy  with  the  p>erfume  of  mel 
harvests ;  g^eat  National  events  were 
and  a  local  election  was  at  hand  ;  thei 
a  crisis  in  the  township  school  board 
option  was  being  agitated ;  a  dozen  que 
National  and  personal,  needed  to  be 
plain  to  the  p>eople  ;  a  dozen  sources 
spiration  were  at  hand.  But  the  solem 
pastor,  with  his  professional  smile  breal 
sporadic  intervals  through  the  clouds 
professional  gravity,  came  laden  with  a  i 
diatribe  against  what  he  called  glil 
higher  criticism,  which,  by  destroyir 
Bible,  was  breeding  irreligion  amoi 
rising  generation.  Surely  the  highei 
dsm  had  undermined  the  old  respect  i 
Ten  Commandments,  or  why  should 
men  demand  wages  of  their  fathers  as 
were  common  hired  men  ?  Why  shou 
want  a  horse  and  buggy  of  an  ever 
Saturday  afternoon  off  for  baseba& 
their  fathers  needed  them  at  home  ? 
what  but  the  insidious  influence  of  the 
criticism  could  have  brought  our  g 
such  a  pass  that  they  preferred  goinf 
to  teach  school  or  changing  money  acr 
counters  in  our  modem  Babylons  to  c 
ing  the  maidenly  virtues  at  the  side  o 
mothers  in  the  kitchen  ?  And  he  d 
his  indictment  against  the  higher  a 
by  calling  attention  to   the   bitter  fa« 
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there  was  at  that  moment  just  one  young 
woman  and  not  a  single  young  man  in  the 
congregation. 

The  growth  of  this  church  had  reversed 
the  expectation  of  the  men  and  women  who 
had  built  the  edifice — there  were  fewer  mem- 
bers now  than  there  had  been  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  a  large  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
building  stood  conspicuously  idle  most  of  the 
time.  A  request  had  come  to  the  pastor  for 
the  use  of  this  room  as  a  temporary  head- 
quarters for  a  club  with  athletic  and  Boy  Scout 
features  which  some  enterprising  citizens  had 
undertaken  to  organize  among  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  the  village.  After  church  we 
joined  a  group  of  farmers  and  their  wives 
who  were  excitedly  discussing  the  request. 
The  sermon  of  the  morning  had  not  left  these 
professing  Christians  in  the  most  loving  frame 
of  mind  toward  either  the  sponsors  of  the 
higher  criticism,  whoever  they  might  be,  or 
toward  the  village  boys,  whom  they  knew  all 
too  well.  From  the  tenor  of  the  discussion 
one  might  have  gathered  that  a  plot  had  been 
uncovered  to  turn  the  church  into  a  saloon  or 
a  gambling  den. 

"  Did  we  not  build  this  church  with  our 
own  money  ?"  flashed  one  of  the  more  elo- 
quent ladies.  "  And  do  they  expect  us  to 
turn  it  over  to  boys  who  never  come  to  church 
and  whose  parents  either  belong  to  some 
other  denomination  or  to  no  church  at  all  ? 
The  idea !" 

"They  surely  have  got  nerve !"  ventured 
a  red-bearded  farmer,  pursing  up  his  lips  as 
if  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  said. 

We  watched  the  church  for  a  considerable 
time  after  that;  the  unused  room  did  not 
become  the  headquarters  of  the  boys' club, 
and  the  dwindling  congregation  seemed  con- 
vinced that  the  higher  criticism  was  entirely 
responsible  for  the  defection  of  the  y6ung 
people.  In  place  after  place  we  found  prac- 
tically the  same  situation  repeated. 

It  does  not  require  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
country  to  see  that  the  leading  causes  of  the 
slackening  hold  of  the  Church  on  the  youi.g 
are  the  crudely  inadequate  training  of  the 
men  who  hold  the  country  pastorates  and 
the  sordidly  anti-social  spirit — the  harsh  an- 
tithesis of  the  neighborliness  of  Christ's  com- 
mandment— that  is  bred  by  interdenomina- 
tional rivalry  and  strife. 

The  training  of  the  ministry  for  country 
pastorates  we  discussed  with  the  Professor 
of  Applied  Christianity  in  one  of  our  most 
important  theological  seminaries.     He  said 


that -nothing  <x>uld  be  done  to  meet  the 
lem  till  some  one  with  money  was  in 
to  endow  chairs  of  rural  sociology  i 
theological  training-schools.  Until  st 
time  the  rural  pulpits  must  inevitably  r 
proving-grounds  for  novices  aspiring  1 
pulpits  and  dignified  retreats  for  th( 
respecting  aged,  the  incompetent,  and  i 

"  Elconomic  determinism  of  religiou 
ciency  .^"  we  suggested. 

*'  Just  that,"  he  admitted.  "  The  s< 
ries  cannot  turn  out  a  body  of  men  eflfi< 
trained  for  country  pastorates  unless 
have  the  money  to  do  the  work  with." 

But  even  this  was  a  more  liberal  vie\ 
that  held  by  another  member  of  the 
faculty. 

"If  you  had  a  son  preparing  for  the 
istry,"  is  the  way  he  put  his  point  of 
"  would  you  want  to  condemn  him  t 
social  and  intellectual  barrenness  of  a  cc 
pastorate  so  long  as  there  was  a  singl 
pulpit  willing  to  pay  him  a  living  wage 

It  is  this  failure  of  the  educational  I 
to  appreciate  the  undeveloped  opporti 
of  the  church  in  the  open  country,  com 
with  the  low  sense  of  responsibility  t< 
rural  civilization  manifested  by  the  w; 
denominations,  that  has  brought  the  \ 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
ciations  into  the  field  to  establish  wha 
rightly  be  called  the  Church  of  the  < 
Six  Days. 

We  arrived  one  week-day  morning 
sprawling  country  town  in  which  these 
ciations  had  established  a  base  of  opera 
Being  strangers  in  that  corner  of  the  \ 
we  pointed  our  steps  straight  towar 
nearest  church  steeple  to  learn  what  tl 
ligious  activities  of  the  community  were 
the  church  and  the  parsonage  beside  it 
closed  for  the  summer  and  the  ministei 
away.  His  porch  and  vestibule  were  des 
except  for  a  litter  of  second-class  mai 
heaps  of  unread  newspapers ;  even 
shutters  were  locked  and  tenanted  by  sp 
Instead  of  going  to  the  only  other  chur 
the  risk  of  repeating  this  profitless  e: 
ence,  we  tried  the  local  telephone  exch; 
Unlike  the  church,  the  telephone  exch 
being  there  to  serve  the  public,  wx 
closed  for  the  summer.  Even  if  there 
not  been  enough  people  to  make  it  paj 
business  policy  of  the  company  would 
have  kept  the  exchange  open  during  the 
season.    The  office  was  in  charge  of  an 
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ytxing  woman,  who  received  us  with  the  cor- 
<£ality  which  was  part  of  her  professional 
training  for  community  service.  She  an- 
swered our  questions  while  responding  to  the 
calls  of  the  wires,  adjusting  complaints,  trans- 
nmdng  orders,  receiving  messages  for  her 
•*  boss/'  who  was  out  sup)crvising  a  piece  of 
construction  work,  with  as  much  surety  and 
despatch  as  though  we  had  not  been  there  to 
disturb  her  concentration. 

She  was,  she  said,  "  what  you  might  call  a 
hard  and  fast  Methodist,"  except  that  she 
never  went  to  church.  Why  didn't  she  go  ? 
Well,  what  was  the  use  ?  Just  the  same  old 
service  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  a  hymn  or 
two  that  as  often  as  not  made  you  feel  you 
would  be  better  off  if  you  were  dead,  and  a 
sermon  that  didn't  seem  to  get  you  any- 
wheres, and  then  another  hymn  and  a  few 
prayers  that  made  you  think  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  you  for  wanting  to 
keep  alive.  It  certainly  did  not  appeal  to 
her! 

But  the  Y.  W.,  as  she  abbreviated  the 
customary  designation  of  the  Young  Women's 

Christian  Association — well,  Miss  R ,  the 

secretary,  was  just  about  as  wide  awake  as 
an>body  could  be.  The  way  she  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  girb  was  something 
wonderful. 

*•  Honestly,  it  was  just  as  if  we  girls  were 
getting  acquainted  for  the  first  time  last  win- 
ter, there  at  the  Y.  W.,  and  the  most  of 
us  bom   and   brought  up  right  in  sight  of 

each  other  here  in  Y too  I     Really,  it 

was  funny  how  I  came  to  join.  Of  course  I 
had  seen  Miss  R on  the  street  last  sum- 
mer when  she  came  to  look  the  place  over 
and  get  things  started  ;  I  knew  who  she  was, 
but  we  somehow  never  quite  got  acquainted. 
So  one  day  last  fall  she  stopped  me  in  the 

street  and  she  said :  *  Miss  X ,  I  never 

sec  you  at  the  Y.  W.  Why  don't  you  come  ?' 
-\nd  I  said  I  didn't  know,  I  wasn't  a  mem- 
ber. You  see,  I'm  awful  slow  about  going 
mto  things.  Some  people  walk  right  into 
everything,  and  it  becomes  'em  too,  but  I 
just  have  to  go  slow  ;  it  wouldn't  look  right  if 
I  didn't  But  after  her  speaking  to  me  I 
thought  I'd  go  round  one  day  and  see  what 
it  «;as  all  like.     And  that  was  the  end  of  me  I 

The  way  Miss  R had  everybody  liking 

everybody  else,  and  having  a  good  time,  and 
enthusiastic — well,  I  just  had  to  join  and  do 
likewise.     And  the  funny  thing  about  it  was 

that  one  of  Miss  R 's  particular  friends 

toU  me  that  the  reason  she  specially  wanted 


me  to  join  was  because  she  thought  I  was  a 
solemn,  steady-going  kind  of  person — sort  of 
pious,  you  know — and  that  I  would  help  to 
keep  order  in  the  classes.  But  I  guess  I 
tear  things  up  just  about  as  much  as  any- 
body. 

"  You  see,  we  have  a  basket-ball  team, 
and  we  have  classes  in  millinery  and  domestic 
science,  and  religious  meetings  on  Sunday 
afternoons — not  the  kind  that  takes  all  the 
starch  out  of  you  and  makes  you  feel  you 
oughtn't  to  wear  anything  but  black,  but 
interesting  meetings  that  we  lead  ourselves. 

Miss  R has  a  dandy  book  of  selections ; 

I  don't  know  where  she  ever  got  it ;  it's  full 
of  pieces  that  make  you  love  your  neighbors 
and  not  feel  ashamed  of  yourself — and  all 
from  the  Bible,  too!  It  was  awfully  hard  for 
me  to  stand  up  in  front  of  all  the  girls  and 

lead,  but  Miss  R just  said,  *  Miss  X 

will  please  lead  to-day,'  and  Miss  X just 

did.  And  really  I  got  so  I  could  have  led 
them  right  through  the  Red  Sea  if  I  had  been 
asked  to  I     All  the  girls  lead  at  one  time  or 

another.     I  don't  believe  Miss  R had  to 

do  it  herself  more  than  twice  all  the  year. 

*' My  mother  used  to  raise  an  awful 
holler  about  my  going  to  the  Y.  W.  so 
much.  She  kind  of  thought  there  must  be 
something  wrong  about  the  things  we  did 
down  there  because  I  liked  to  go  so  much — 
and  me  her  own  daughter,  too  !  Well,  one 
evening  I  just  made  her  go  with  me  to  see 
us  play  a  game  of  basket-ball  with  the  girls 

from   H .     Mother   is  what  you  might 

call  a  stiff-necked  Methodist,  and  when  we 
got  home  she  went  right  up  in  the  air  like  a 
lion.  If  that  was  religion  or  had  anything  to 
do  with  conviction  of  sin,  she'd  like  to  know 
it !  They  never  had  done  anything  like  that 
in  the  Methodist  church.  And  I  said : 
*  Mother,  that's  just  it.  If  they'd  get  a 
basket-ball  team  started  in  the  church,  I'd  go 
to  church,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  other  girls  who 
would  too.' 

"  Are  there  many  other  girls  in  town  who 
have  cut  loose  from  home  and  church  and 
mother  like  that.^  Of  course  the  way 
I'd  put  it,  I'd  say  we  were  a  good 
deal  more  use  to  home  and  mother  and 
ourselves  and  everybody  else  than  we  used 
to  be  ;  and,  taking  it  that  way,  a  good  many 
girls  have  broken  loose,  I  guess.     You  see, 

before  Miss  R came  there  was  simply 

nothing  for  us  girls  to  do  except  make  the 
beds  and  sit  around  waiting  for  somebody  to 
come  and  see  you  when  there  wasn't  anybody 
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to  come,  and  rock,  and  do  fancy  work^  and 
for  the  star  act  of  tbe  day  walk  down  to  tbe 
post-oflice  and  tbcn  walk  back  again.  Now 
what  kind  of  a  Ef  e  do  vou  call  that  ? 

**  Why  <&ln*t  we  start  something  oursdves  ? 
Wellf  you  know  how  it.  is  in  a  smafl  place  like 
this.  Now  take  me.  What  if  I  had  pded  in 
and  tried  to  get  sometfaina;^  started  ?  First 
thing  you  know  Td  have  made  some  kind  of 
a  mistake,  stepped  on  somebody  *s  toe,  and 
quicker  than  you  couki  say  it— if  you  ever 
use  slang — the  whole  place  woukl  have  been 
on  the  Dutch-  Give  me  green  pastures  and 
cooling  streams  when  a  town  like  this  gets  on 
the  Dutch  1  But  with  Miss  R it's  dif- 
ferent She  comes  from  outside,  you  know — 
sent  here  from  New  York.  She's  somebody, 
and  so  people  are  willing  to  have  her  do 
things.  And  then,  of  course,  she's  been  taught 
how,  besides,  as  you  might  say,  having  a 
special  calL*' 

Wbatt  was  there  about  this  Yoang  Women's 
Christian  Association  work  that  had  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  this  girl  and  on  scores  of 
other  girls  throughout  the  coimty  ?  What 
was  there  about  the  debating  and  athletic 
dubs  organized  by  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  that  might  not 
have  been  done  equally  well  by  either  of  the 
two  churches  in  the  town?  Some  people 
toki  us  that  it  was  because  such  activities  cost 
money  and  the  churches  had  all  they  could 
do  to  keep  themselves  alive ;  others  said  that 
it  was  because  the  people  liked  a  new  organi- 
zation— the  fermenting  of  new  wine  in  old 
bottles.  We  asked  a  merchant  who  had  been 
active  in  organizing  the  local  Association,  and 
his  diagnosis  was  different. 

**  There  are  two  churches  here,"  he  began, 
**  a  Methodist  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
way  p>eopIe  look  at  life  nowadays  there's  so 
Httic  real  difference  between  them  that  they 
have  to  fight  one  another  to  keep  their  sepa- 
rate organizations  alive.  If  the  Methodists 
should  attempt  to  organize  a  boys'  club,  the 
Presbyterians  would  say  they  were  trying  to 
take  away  their  young  people ;  or  it  might 
be  the  other  way  round.  But  these  same 
peoi>le  will  come  together  in  the  Associations, 
forget  all  about  their  sectarian  differences, 
and  work  together  and  have  a  good  time  to- 
gether like  real  human  beings  and  Christians. 
Why,  last  year  the  girls  had  a  cooking  class, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  g^ve  a 
supper  to  show  what  they  had  learned  and 
make  a  little  money.  I  don't  think  a  single 
mother  or  father  that  was  able  to  be  up  and 


about  stajed  away  from  that  banquet — for 
that's  what  it  rcaSty  was  Hke,  though  it  only 
cost  a  quarter.  If  that  affair  had  been  given 
by  either  one  of  the  churches,  not  a  third  as 
many  people  would  have  turned  ouL*' 

We  found  that  the  ministers  of  both  the 
churches  were  serving  on  the  .Association  com- 
mittees, but  that  neither  of  them  had  had  the 
training  to  inaugurate  such  work  themseK*es, 
or  die  broad-mindedness  to  make  their 
churches  social  centers  for  all  the  community. 
They  were  shut  in  by  the  economic  deter 
minism  of  ministerial  education  on  the  one 
hand  and  outworn  denominational  differences 
on  the  other. 

We  found  the  same  general  situation  with 
mere  geographical  differences  in  an  organized 
count)'  in  southwest  Minnesota.  This  county 
had,  besides  the  usual  division  between  the 
denominational  churches,  much  feeling  be- 
tween the  English  and  non- English-speaking 
branches  of  the  same  church.  Their  mis- 
understandings were  at  so  high  a  pitch  as  to 
preoccupy  the  churches  most  of  the  time. 
This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  town 
which  was  the  county  seat  and  general  trad- 
ing-place. We  sat  one  Sunday  morning  in 
the  litde  public  park  while  the  six  warring 
churches  that  surrounded  it  were  tr>ing 
simultaneously  to  serve  the  Prince  of  Peace 
in  song.  The  congregations,  as  they  were 
dismissed  and  came  straggling  across  tlie 
park,  presented  the  usual  ingredients  of  ma- 
ture parents  and  children.  Where  were  the 
young  people  ? 

*'  I  know  they  aren't  at  church — many  of 
them,"  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation secretary  admitted  regretfully,  **  though 
wc  don't  encourage  them  to  come  to  our 
rooms  during  church  hours.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  of  any  place  for  them  /o 
go.  They  hang  around  the  railroad  station — 
and  things  go  on  there  that  ought  not — and 
they  lounge  on  the  seats  in  the  park.  That's 
why  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  open  a  rest- 
room  where  the  girls  can  come  and  eat  lunch 
when  they  are  in  town  for  the  day  or  attend- 
ing high  school  or  working  in  town.  Oh, 
no — none  of  the  churches  ever  open  any  of 
their  rooms  to  the  girls.  There  wasn't  any 
place  for  them  to  go  before  we  began.  What 
else  are  we  doing  ?  Well,  we  try  to  give  them 
what  they  can't  get  in  the  churches.  We 
have  classes,  of  course,  but  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  is  our  employment  bureau. 
We  try  and  get  hold  of  all  the  opportunities 
for  employment  that  offer,  investigate  them, 
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and  let  our  girls  who  want  work  know  about, 
them.     Why  is  this  important  ?" 

And  she  went  on  to  tell  us  of  a  recent 
investigation  in  Minneapolis,  the  nearest  large 
city,  which  showed  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  fallen  women  were  from  the  country 
and  the  very  small  towns.  They  come  up  to 
the  cities  looking  for  work  without  any  idea 
of  where  they  are  to  stop,  or  with  addresses, 
deliberately  sent  out  to  mislead  them,  and  are 
sucked  under. 

The  fact  that  the  country  church  does  not 
saf^^ard  the  country  'girl  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  proofs  of  its  failure ;  and  all  over  the 
country  we  found  it  liable  to  that  charge. 
Miss  Ella  Agnew,  who  was  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  Toledo,  told  us  how  a  train  conductor, 
came  to  her  one  day  and  said  that  a  young, 
girl  had  come  in  alone  on  the  morning  train 
and  asked  her  way  to  ascertain  street  and 
number.  His  attention  had  been  called  away 
for  a  moment  and  she  disappeared.  He  had 
forgotten  the  number,  but  he  remembered 
the  block,  and  said  he  didn't- believe  there 
was  a  decent  house  in  it.  Miss  Agnew  got 
the  help  of  the  authorities,  and  they  began  to 
search  the  block.  In  the  very  last  house 
they  found  the  girl  and  sent  her  home — but 
this  was  only  a  chance  dipping  up  of  spilled 
milk.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  however,  that 
showed  the  city  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  that  the  country  girl  must  be 
safeguarded  before  she  leaves  home.  One. 
part  of  their  campaign  is  to  post  placards,  giv- 
ing helpful  advice  and  information,  in  public 
places.  We  saw  them  in  all  the  railway /sta- 
tions of  the  Northwest  when  the  girls  from 
college  and  those  bent  on  their  vacations  were 
traveling  about  alone. 

Another  country  Association  we  reached  in 
the  middle  of  the  wheat  harvest,  and  found 
that  everybody  was  needed  in  the  fields  and 
all  meetings  were  temporarily  suspended. 
But  those  who  had  time  to  talk  told  us  how 
the  boys  and  girls  had  dropped  out  of  the 
churches,  how  drunkenness  and  immorality 
had  increased,  and  how  a  disreputable  road- 
house  had  flourished  till  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  rented  and  redecorated 
an  abandoned  Masonic  Hall  at  a  crossroads 
in  the  open  country.  They  found  that  these 
well-to-do  farmers'  daughters  were  much 
concerned  with  the  new  homes  they  were 
almost  certain  to  preside  over  before  long,  so 
they  began  their  first  year's  work  with  a 
study  of  house-building,  from  the  proper  way 


to  place  a  house  on  the  land,  on  through  t\ 
plumbing  and  decorating.  It  was  necessai 
to  have  their  meetings  in  ,the  evening,  wh< 
the  public  school  teacher  who  led  them  wi 
free,  and,  as  the  girls  could  not  come  and  ^ 
alone,  a  group  of  young  men  were  n)a< 
honorary  members  to  escort  them. .  TI 
boys  and  girls  would  come  early  from  as  roai 
as  eight  or  nine  miles  away  to  put  the  room 
order  for  the  meetings,  which  they  open* 
with  prayer,  followed  by  half  an  hour's  Bit 
study,  before  they  took  up  their -study 
domestic  architecture  appropriate  to  the  Nprl 
west,  and  ended  the  meeting  with  games. 

**  Everybody  that  could  come,  always  d 
and  we  all  hated  to  go  home  I"  , 
.  From  jonce  a  month  the  meetings  wt 
increased  to  once  a  week,  till  this  littie  Chut 
of  the  Other  Six  Days. had  beat  out  the  ro^ 
house  and  the  saloon  and  become  the  soc 
center  for  the  young  people.  .     . 

It  is.  apparently  easier  for  the  You 
Women's  Christian  Association  to  get  a  h' 
on  the  rural  communities  than  it  is  for  i 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  althou 
the  men  were  first  in  the  field  and  have  mi 
more  work  under  way.  We  found  that 
men  have  to  meet  certain  handicaps  that 
not  hinder  the  women.     As  one  man  told  i 

"If  you  begin  by  teaching  the  girls  co 
ing  and  sewing,  you're  doing  something  u 
ful; '  you  get  the  mothers  interested  ri; 
awayy^you  get  into  the  homes,  and  that  me 
that  everybody '11  back  you  up.  But  with 
boys  it's  different.  There's  no  way  to  start  v 
them  except  athletics,  and  plenty  of  people  d< 
think.there's  any  need  of  boys  playing  base 
or  going  on  hikes.  They  say.  they  can  ge 
the  .exercise  they  need  working,  on  the  fa 
We'vehadaJiard  time  finding  something  1 
ful  we  could  begin  by  teaching  the  boys, ' 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  leaders  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  usu 
find  some  form  of  athletics  a  handy  op>er 
wedge. 

For  instance,  in  Hillsdale  County,  Mi 
gan,  they  met  the  common  problem,  wi 
their  organizer  stated : 

*'  Given  (1)  a  teacher  in  a  country  scl 
four  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  a  vil 
of  five  hundred  people;  (2)  seven  I 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  withi 
radius  of  three  miles ;  (3)  a  community  i 
low  spiritual  condition  with  none  of  the  I 
interested  in  Sunday-school  or  church.  P 
lem  :  to  organize  an  effective  Association 

The   teacher  did  it  by  getting  a  pat 
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boxing  gloves  and  teaching  the  boys  to  box — 
got  them  interested  by  giving  them  a  good 
time.  Then  he  introduced  some  practical 
instruction  in  elementary  agriculture,  and 
only  after  this  was  well  under  way  did  he 
begin  relig^ious  instruction  through  stories  of 
the  g^eat  men  of  Bible  times. 

And  out  in  the  fat  land  of  Iowa,  where 
there  is  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear  and 
to  go  to  college  with — and  a  great  dearth  of 
occupations  more  amusing  to  the  young  than 
getting  a  living  when  they  come  back — the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  or- 
ganized the  Evergreen  Sporting  Association 
through  which  to  promote  social,  physical, 
recreative,  and  literary  activities.  Last  year 
forty-eight  young  people — practically  all  in  the 
community — ^were  members.  Its  constitu- 
tion provides  for  two  baseball  games,  one 
field  meet,  three  literary  contests,  and  a  com- 
petitive hunt  and  clay-bird  shoot  every  year. 
Now  Evergreen  is  a  rural  community  three 
miles  from  a  town  and  without  a  church,  but 
it  has  a  Sunday-school  which  meets  in  the 
district  school-house,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Sporting  Association  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Sunday-school.  The  field  meet  and  one  of 
the  ball  games  occur  in  connection  with  the 
annual  Sunday-school  picnic.  The  business 
meetings  of  the  Association  are  held  after  the 
prayer-meetings.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  a  com  club  has  been  formed, 
which  in  1910  won  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  places  in  the  State  contest,  and  brought 
back  a  car-load  of  farm  machinery  as  prizes. 
This  practical  linking  of  religious  life  with 
other  activities  at  Evergreen  has  resulted  in 
a  Sunday-school  with  an  average  attendance 
of  sixty  the  year  round,  in  a  prayer-meeting 
held  every  Thursday  night,  and  in  making 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  young  people  Christians. 

An  added  reason  why  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  use  athletics  to  get  the 
boys  interested  is  because  to  teach  them 
"  anything  useful  "  except  farming  requires 
large  buildings  and  elaborate  equipment, 
which  are  out  of  spirit  with  their  work.  Of 
course  it  has  been  tried.  In  one  farming  village 
in  the  Northwest  we  found  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  that  might  have  been  lifted  bodily 
from  any  good-sized  city.  The  village  people 
were  mightily  proud  of  it.  When  they  directed 
us  to  places,  it  was  : 

**  Go  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  turn  to  the  right." 

"  Keep  straight  on  past  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association." 


"  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  Young  Mei 
Christian  Association." 

And  they  were  likely  to  add  the  name 
the  man  who  had  given  the  building,  and  t 
number  of  thousands  it  had  cost  him. 

Inside,  that  building  was  pervaded  by 
vast  silence.  It  was  as  empty  as  a  churc 
Not  only  was  it  far  too  large  for  the  nee 
of  the  Association,  but  the  people  had  a  na 
ral  delicacy  in  making  free  with  another  p 
son's  costly  gift.  The  county  workers 
garded  the  building  as  a  menace  to  the  suca 
of  their  work,  for  the  farmers  took  the  givi 
of  so  much  as  a  reflection  on  their  ability 
pay  for  what  they  wanted.  In  various  pa 
of  the  East  the  attempt  has  been  made 
center  the  county  work  around  a  large  bui 
ing  in  the  city  way,  but  this  method  is  i 
usually  successful  in  the  open  country.  A 
result  the  county  work  is  developing  a  ma 
mum  of  personality  and  leadership  and 
minimum  of  material  equipment. 

We  did  not  find  anywhere  a  branch 
either  of  these  Associations  that  was  trying 
supplant  the  churches.  Rather  they  j 
working  to  prepare  a  bed  in  which  the  se< 
of  religion  will  have  a  chance  to  sprout  Tl 
have  substituted  for  the  old  copybook  adaj 
"  Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy,"  which  ev 
boy  or  girl  of  average  intelligence  believes 
be  at  variance  with  his  or  her  experience, 
more  plausible  motto  :  "  Be  happy,  be  pr 
perous,  be  intelligent  and  healthy,  and  th 
is  every  chance  that  you  will  be  good." 

The  creed  of  the  Association  seems  sumn 
up  in  what  a  county  secretary  told  us : 

**  We  shall  see  to  it  that  more  boys  i 
girls  go  to  college  and  high  school,  t 
fewer  babies  die,  that  old  people  live  lon^ 
and  that  disease  is  stamped  out.  We  w 
to  help  people  earn  an  adequate  living  anc 
work  together,  to  be  strong  and  well  pi 
ically  and  mentally  and  morally,  to  havi 
good  time,  and  to  be  useful  and  to  be  Ch 
tians.  What  particular  church  they  may  j 
is  not  our  concern  ;  we  are  trying  to  m; 
them  good  servants  of  the  community." 

And  he  showed  us  a  programme  that  c 
templated  the  development  and  co-ordinai 
of  all  the  social  and  spiritual   forces   of 
community — churches,  schools,  and  hospit 

So  far  as  the  young  people  are  concern 
the  hope  of  the  church  of  the  open  cour 
rests  with  this   "  Church  of  the   Other 
Days,"  which  is  working  toward  a  new  ur 
of  religion — not  with  the  State,  but  with 
community. 
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BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

CHAPTER  XVII 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


THE  industrial  systems  of  the  world 
may  be  classified  in  three  groups: 
in  the  first  the  capitalist  owns  the 
laborer — slavery ;  in  the  second  the  capital- 
ist owns  the  land,  and  as  landowner  owes  pro-. 
tection  to  the  laborer,  the  laborer  owes  serv- 
ice to  the  landowner — serfdom  or  feudalism ; 
in  the  third  the  capitalist  owns  the  tools  and 
implements  of  organized  industry,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  laborers 
may  use  them  for  their  mutual  benefit  are 
determined  by  free  contract — the  wages  sys- 
tem or  capitafism.  All  these  systems  existed 
in  the  civilized  world  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — slavery  in  the  British 
West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States  of 
America ;  serfdom  or  feudalism  in  Russia ; 
the  wages  system  or  capitalism  in  western 
Europe  and  the  Northern  States  of  America. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  Russia,  left  capitalism  the  pre- 
vailing system  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
In  this  system  labor  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
modity which  the  laborer  had  to  sell  and  the 
capitalist  wished  to  buy.  That  there  was 
any  relation  of  mutual  obligation  between  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist  was  habitually  ig- 
nored and  sometimes  explicitly  denied.  *^  An 
employer,"  said  a  defender  of  this  system, 
**  b  under  no  more  financial  obligation  to  his 
workmen  after  he  has  paid  their  current 
wages  than  they  are  to  him,  or  to  a  passer-by 
on  the  street,  whom  they  never  saw."  ■ 

My  retirement  from  the  executive  work  of 
the  Frecdman's  Union  Commission  and 
from  the  rush  of  a  city  life  gave  me  the 
opportunity,  and  existing  conditions  gave  me 
ihc  incentive,  to  make  a  study  of  this  system 
as  it  was  presented  by  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  factories  and  mines  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  My  practical 
wife  had  not  much  faith  in  purely  theoretical 
reform,  and  with  characteristic  tact  early 
turned  my  attention  from  the  labor  problem 
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of  the  books  to  the  labor  problem  of  life.  I 
was  engaged  in  writing  my  first  essay  on  the 
subject  when  she  came  to  me  witii  some 
question  respecting  the  cook  which  she  jo- 
cosely suggested  to  me  to  solve.  I  caught  her 
purpose  and  answered  her  in  the  same  spirit. 

**  I  am  engaged,"  I  replied,  "  in  solving 
the  labor  problem  of  the  universe.  Do  you 
expect  me  to  lay  aside  this  great  problem  to 
consider  a  question  of  the  cook  ?' 

**  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  xo\x  will  solve  the 
problem  of  the  cooks,  I  will  solve  the  labor 
problem  of  the  universe." 

I  declined  to  make  the  exchange.  But 
this  concrete  illustration  made  clearer  to 
me  than  before  the  truth  that  the  labor 
problem  is  a  human  problem,  and  cannot 
be  solved  by  a  student  in  his  library;  that 
while  I  might  contribute  something  to  its 
solution  by  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  the  discussion  of  theories,  the  real  solu- 
tion must  be  made  by  practical  co-operation 
between  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  in  the 
workshop,  the  factory,  and  the  mine.  While 
after  that  incident  my  attention  vibrated 
somewhat  between  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  employer  and  those  of  the  employed,  I 
never  entirely  forget  the  lesson  that  the  labor 
problem  depends  for  its  final  solution  upon 
the  spirit  which  men  and  women  carry  into 
their  daily  vocations. 

Two  motives  conspired  to  make  this  labor 
problem  a  chief  theme  of  my  study  for  the 
next  forty-five  years — my  interest  as  a 
reformer  in  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-men, 
and  my  interest  as  a  journalist  in  the  most 
important  public  question  of  the  time. 

It  was  an  age  of  curious  contrasts,  of  sor- 
did selfishness  and  of  impracticable  idealism. 
Elach,  by  reaction,  intensified  the  other.  The 
unconscious  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  cur- 
rent forms  of  industry  made  reformers  too 
impatient  to  consider  grajlual  remedies.  The 
impracticability  of  their  panaceas  confirmed 
the  practical  business  men  in  their  conviction 
that  the  injustices  of  the  prevailing  industrial 
system  were  unavoidable,  and  the  ministerial 
representatives  of  the  capitalistic  system  were 
fond  of  quoting  the  text,  "  The  poor  ye  have 
with  you  always,"  without  remembering  the 
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addition,  **  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good." 

The  Socialistic  publications  of  the  day  de- 
voted much  of  their  space  to  portraying  the 
economic,  the  educational,  the  moral,  and  the 
political  evils  produced  by  the  existing  in- 
dustrial system.  This  was  quite  right.  The 
orthodox  theologian  assures  us  that  convic- 
tion of  sin  is  the  first  stage  in  conversion. 
It  is  certain  that  conviction  of  social  sin  is 
the  first  stage  in  sodal  reform.  The  great- 
est obstacle  to  any  org^anic  movement  for 
pubbc  improvement  is  furnished  by  the 
optimist  who  thinks  that  everything  is  adready 
as  it  should  be.  I  did  not,  however,  take 
these  Socialistic  indictments  of  society  alto- 
gether seriously.  I  was  lawyer  enough  to 
recognize  the  radical  difference  between  the 
speech  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  the 
charge  of  an  impartial  judge.  But  they 
compelled  me  to  study  in  more  scientific 
treatises  the  conditions  of  the  hand-workers 
throughout  the  worW — the  coolies,  in  India, . 
the  peasants  in  Russia,  Italy,  and-  France,  the 
peons  in  South  America,  ahd.the  wage-earners 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
R-  T.  Ely^  the  first  American,  so  far.  as  I 
know,  to  treat  economics  as  a  human  study ; 
the  first  one  to  regard  the  industrial  problem 
as  one,  not  of  labor  and  capital,  but  of  labor- 
ers and  capitalists ;  the  first  one  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  workingmen, 
attend  their  meetings — I  believe  joining  a 
labor  union — to  consider  them  not  as  machines 
supposedly  governed  solely  by  self-interest, 
but  as  men  with  wives  and  children,  homes 
and  aspirations,  and,  Hke  other  men,  governed 
by  a  great  variety  of  conflicting  motives.  I 
visited  the  mines  and  factory  towns  of  Amer- 
ka.  I  had  visited  the  slums  of  New  York 
City,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  and 
seen  one  room  occupied  by  two  families, 
which  I  was  credibly  informed  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  four«  one  in  each 
comer.  I  followed  Mr.  Valentine's  suggestion, 
and  one  winter  spent  six  weeks  in  England, 
studying  its  educational,  political,  and  indus- 
trial problems.  I  found  the  slum  conditions 
in  London  worse  than  those  in  New  York  in 
one  important  resi>ect  In  New  York  men 
and  women  were  climbing  up ;  in  London 
they  were  sinking  down.  In  New  York 
they  had  hopes  for  their  children,  if  not  for 
themselves;  in  London  they  lived  in  a 
duH  omtent  worse  than  despair.  I  found  an 
iDcrcaang  number  of  earnest  men  and  women 


of  all  faiths  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  same 
problem  and  in  endeavors  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  conditions.  I  visited  in 
London  the  model  Waterlow  houses  and  Pea- 
body  houses,  the  first  practical  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  housing  of  the  poor.  I  visited 
Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  of  the  social  settle- 
ments which  now  exist  in  every  large  dty 
and  are  beginning  to  extend  into  our  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  In  this  country  I  visited 
Hull  House  in  Chicago,  and  similar  though 
less  famous  settlements  in  New  York. 
But  these  sporadic  philanthropies  had  done 
little  more,  when  I  began  niy  studies,  than 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  united  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  cause  and  cure  of  industrial 
conditions. 

My  study  of  these  conditions,  partly 
through  my  own  observations,  partly  through 
the  reports  of  other  more  careful  and  thorough 
students,  showed  that  the  doctrine  that  the 
state  owes  no  other  duty  to  the  laborer  than 
to  leave  him  free  to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
can,  and  the'  eniployer  owes  him  no  other 
duty,  than  to  pay  him.  the  current  wages,  had 
produced  such  results  as  these : 

In  England  :agricultuz:al  >  laborers  break- 
lasting  on  ^t  tea-kettle  broth  "- — hot  water 
poured  on  hread  and  flavored  with  onion — 
dining,  on  bread  and  hard  cheese,  supping  on 
potatoes  or  cabbage  greased  with  a  bit  of  fat 
bacon,  never  eating  meat  more  than  once  a 
week,  and  living  in  hovels  described  as  "  not 
fit  to  house  pigs  in  ;"  in  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  London  factory  employees  dwelling  in 
greater  moral 'and  physical  degradation  than 
that  of  the  prisoners  for  whose  reclamation  the 
great  prison  reformer  Howard  had  labored ; 
women  and  little  children  in  the  coal  mines 
dragging  loaded  trucks  along  low  passages, 
inch-deep  in  water,  going  on  all  fours  like 
horses,  with  the  chains  fastened  around  their 
half-Jiaked  bodies ;  and  all  of  them,  women 
and  children  as  well  as  men,  working,  from 
ten  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  ;  over  a  quarter  of 
the  population  of  London,  the  greatest  city 
of  Christendom,  living  in  poverty  ;  and  one 
thirty-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  Elng- 
land  and  Wales  dependent  upon  public  or 
private  charit}'.  Poverty  was  accounted  by 
political  economists  as  a  burden  upon  soci- 
ety to  be  classed  with  war,  pestilence,  and 
crime,  and  by  some  of  them  the  burden  of 
poverty  was  regarded  as  only  second  to  that 
of  war.  In  most  of  the  communities  where 
the  wages  system  prevailed  nothing  was  done 
for  either  the  protection  or  the  education  of 
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the  children  except  by  private  charity,  and  the 
poverty  which  the  wages  system  created  was  in 
turn  a  principal  cause  of  two  of  the  other  great 
burdens  of  society — crime  and  pestilence. 

The  conditions  in  America  were  not  com- 
parable  to   these  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
same  industrial  system  was  certain  to  pro-* 
duce   similar   conditions   in  America  in  the ' 
fullness  of  time ;  and  even  in  America  they 
were  often  intolerable.     Men  often  worked 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours 
in   the   day.     In  certain  of  the  iron  indus-' 
tries,  in  which  two  shifts  were  employed,  they 
worked  habitually  twelve  hours  a  day,  includ- . 
ing  holidays   and  Sundays.     No  movement 
to  restrict  child  labor  .had  been  initiated  in . 
America,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to. 
regulate  by  law  either  the  hours  or  the  con- 
ditions of  women's  work. 

In  the  coal. mines  of  Pennsylvania  over  six. 
thousand  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  working  nine  hours  a  day  in  an  atmos- 
phere thick  with  coal-dust,  which  in  a-few- 
minutes*  visit  "  will  coat  the  lungs  and  throat 
with  a  black  dust  which  twenty-four  hoiirs  of  ■ 
pure  air  cannot  clear  froin  the  mucous  lin- 
ings." Women  employed  in  factories  and 
shops  were  working  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  often  in  continuous  and  monotonous 
work,  with  the  result,  established  by  indis- 
putable scientific  and  medical  evidence,  that 
both  body  and  mind  were  exhausted  and 
depressed,  and  in  many,  cases  the  possibility 
of  motherhood  was  destroyed.  The  condi- 
tion of  women  working  in  the  tenements  was 
no  better.  Their  constant^  treading,  of  the  • 
machine  undermined  their  ^  health  ;  seam- 
stresses developed  anaemia,  tuberculosis,  pel- 
vic diseases;  cigar-makers  developed  con- 
sumption to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent. 
Such  women,  living  in  dirty  dwellings  with- 
out air  or  light,  bore  children  starved  before 
they  were  bom,  infected  with  hereditary  dis- 
ease, and  destined  either  to  die  in  childhood 
or  to  populate  asylums,  hospitals,  or  peni- . 
tentiaries.^  .  - 

An  industrial  system  which  produced  pov- 
erty in  a  land  of  wealth  and  hunger  in  a  land 
of  plenty,  which  incited  to  crime  and  begat 

« Authorities  for  these  statements  are  Professor  Francis 
A.  Walker,  "  The  Wages  Question,"  and  authorities  cited 
by  him;  Trevelyan,- *^The  Life  of  lohn  Bright ;"  the  Kn- 
cyclopsedia  Britannica  (Ninth  Edition):  Charles  Booth's 
monumental  survey  of  London,  "  Life  and  Labor  in 
London;"  the  brief  presented  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  1909,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  that 
Court  based  on  the  fai  ts  stated  in  the  brief,  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
for  womtn  ;  reports  official  and  unofficial  in  The  Outlook  : 
and  authorities  cited  in  my  "  Christianity  and  Social 
Problems  "  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Democrjicy.''^ 


criminals,  invited  needless  disease,  bred  pesl 
lence  and  multiplied  deaths,  which  robbe 
men  and  women  of  their  homes  and  w^hic 
robbed  children  of  their  fathers  and  mother* 
their  education,  and  their  play  hours,  wa 
an  unjust  and  intolerable  system.  The  jo 
of  my  own  home,  the  fellowship  with  m; 
busy  but  not  driven  wife,  the  companion 
ship  of  my  children,  and  my  happinest 
in  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  physica 
growth,  intensified  my  anger — I  hope  it  wa* 
a  righteous  anger — against  the  system  which 
denied  these  joys  to  fellow-men  who  were  as 
justly  entitled  to  them  as  myself.  These 
wrongs  were  what  first  aroused  in  me,  fresh 
from  the  anti-slavery  campaign,  the  resolve 
to  do  the  little  I  could  for  the  emancipation 
of  my  brothers  from  this  bondage.  My 
realization  of  other  political  and  social  evils 
growing  out  of  the  industrial  system-  came 
with  rriy  further  studies  and  my  further 
endeavors  to  take  part  with  others  in  the 
work  of  reformation. 

For  a  time  I  could  do  nothing  except  de- 
scribe conditions  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
reform.    The  American  people  seemed  to  be 
asleepi  and  1  longed  to  arouse  them.     The 
Outlook,  then  the  "  Christian  Union,*'  had  a 
limited : circulation,  not  exceeding  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand.     It  went  chiefly  to  the  em- 
ploying class,  which  was  an  advantage,  but 
its  voice  was  heard  only  in  a  limited  circle.    I 
longed  for  a  larger  field  and  a  more  eloquent 
pen.     Invitations  began  to  come  to  me  to 
address  clubs,  conventions,  dinners,  and  eccle- 
siastical assemblies,  and  wherever  I  could  do 
so    with   propriety    I    made    the  industrial 
problem   my  theme.     It   became  a  leading 
topic  of  my  editorials. 

In  February,  1885, 1  began  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Home  Heathen 
of  Boston,  New  York,   Philadelphia,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  each  written  by 
a  clergyman  living  in  the  city  whose  condi- 
tions he  described.     My  object  was  to  make 
my  half  of  the  world  see  how  the  other  half 
lived.. These  articles  appealed  to  the  humanity 
of  my  readers  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "  Ominous  Indications,*'  I  ap- 
pealed  to   their  fears.     I    pointed  out  the 
danger  to  America  from  the  growing  indus- 
trial unrest.     I  said  :  "  During  the  last  few 
weeks  Chicago   papers  have  contained  re- 
ports of  military  drills  in  halls  by  Socialistic 
organizations ;  Pennsylvania  papers  depict  a 
spirit  of  deepening  discontent  among  the  un- 
employed in  and  about  Pittsburgh ;  and  the 
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New  York  papers  give  the  results  of  an  in- 
formal census  of  the  Anarchists  of  New  York, 
which  even  the  most  optimistic  estimate  to 
number  several  hundred.  These  are  the  men 
that  are  ready  for  ruin  to-day  ;  how  many  are 
there  whom  any  untoward  circumstances 
might  rally  to  swell  their  ranks  and  follow 
their  leadership  to-morrow  ?"  This  discontent 
was  not  without  cause ;  according  to  Brad- 
street,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fac- 
tory employees  were  without  work ;  men  in 
the*  Belleville  coal-field  of  Illinois  received  but 
three  dollars  a  week  as  their  regular  wage  ;  in 
Hocking  Valley  little  children  and  women 
were  going  from  door  to  dcor  asking  for  rags 
to  clothe  themselves.  The  revolutionary 
leaders  declared  that  revolution  was  coming 
of  itself  and  that  the  time  was  near  when 
they  could  mount  to  ride  the  whirlwind  and 
guide  the  storm.  Two  weeks  later  I  repeated 
the  same  warning  of  "An  Impending  Revo- 
lution," and  pointed  out  the  causes  which 
were  leading  to  it.  Political  economists,  I 
said,  tell  us  that  under  our  present  industrial 
system  the  cost  of  subsistence  determines  the 
rate  of  wages,  which  means  th^^t  workingmen 
cannot  earn  more  by  their  labor  than  barely 
enough  for  their  support.  Workingmen  are 
therefore  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  always  near  the  grave  and  always 
liable  to  see  their  loved  ones  dropping  into  it 
for  want  of  the  simplest  necessities  of  life — 
good  food,  good  water,  and  good  air.  And  I 
quoted  from  Elis^e  Reclus  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review  "  the  following  paragraph  and 
called  for  the  answer  to  it : 

The  mean  mortality  among  the  well-to-do  is, 
at  the  utmost,  one  in  sixty.  Now,  the  population 
of  Europe  being  a  third  of  a  thousand  millions, 
the  average  deaths,  according  to  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  fortunate,  should  not  exceed 
five  millions..  They  are  three  times  five  mill- 
ions !  What  have  we  done  with  these  ten 
million  human  beings  killed  before  their  time? 
If  it  be  true  that  we  have  duties  one  towards  the 
other,  are  we  not  responsible  for  the  servitude, 
the  cold,  the  hunger,  the  miseries.of  every  sort, 
which  doom  the  unfortunate  to  untimely  deaths?  * 

Three  weeks  later,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
**  The  Socialistic  Indictment,"  I  gave  a  sum- 
maiy  of  the  charges  brought  by  Socialists 
against  the  modem  industrial  system,  and 
said :  "  We  mean  ourselves  to  study  this 
indictment,  neither  in  panic  nor  in  prejudice, 
and  to  measure,  as  well  as  we  can,  its  truth. 
It  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  our  readers  do  not 

* "  An  Anarchist  on  Anarchy,"  by  Elis6e  Reclus,  **  Con- 
temporary Review,"  May,  18!J4. 


Study  it  also."  And  I  narrated  with  g 
cation  an  incident  reported  to  me  by  a  r 
of  the  **  Christian  Union  '*  (now  The  Qui 
who  had  met  a  radical  Socialistic  leader 
the  West  who  denounced  the  "  Chr 
Union  "  with  hot  and  profane  invective 
declared  that  it  was  "  doing  more  to  d 
the  revolutionary  designs  of  the  Soci 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  religious  papers 
together,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  p 
to  facts  which  had  hitherto  escaped  p 
attention,  and  by  endeavoring  with  Chris 
ity  to  patch  up  reforms  of  evils  on  w 
existence  the  Socialists  depend  to  da 
both  Church  and  State." 

Seven  months  later,  November,  188 
contributed  to  the  "  Century  Magazine 
article  in  the  same  spirit  entitled  **  Da 
Ahead,"  pointing  out  the  perils  to  Amei 
society  in  the  then  existing  conditions  ; 
unregulated  immigration ;  unhindered  i 
dom  of  speech  for  the  agitators ;  dynai 
that  could  be  carried  in  a  carpetbag  ;  hal 
our  workers  wage-workers  and  a  vast  majc 
of. them  either  of  foreign  birth  or  childrei 
foreign-born  parents,  all  of  them  resdess 
growing  more  so,  many  of  them  acknowk 
ing  no  fealty  to  any  religion  which  teac 
them  the  duty  or  endows  them  with 
power  of  self-restraint,  and  taught  by  tl 
foreign  experience  to  believe  that  govern m 
is  despotism,  that  property  is  theft  and  spo 
tion  is  redress,  and  having  some  ground 
their  philosophy  in  the  facts  of  modem  h 
"  A  youth  starts  in  life  as  a  deck  hand  or 
river  steamer ;  in  half  a  century  he  1 
amassed  a  fortune  of  seventy  millions.  J 
other  begins  life  with  a  mouse-trap ; 
twenty-seven  years  he  exhibits  securities  woi 
a  hundred  millions.  Society  is  a  joint  sto 
concern.  These  are  the  profits  which  the 
two  railroad  kings  have  taken  from  it.  Ha 
they  earned  them  ?  Do  the  seventy  millio 
in  the  one  case  and  the  hundred  millions 
the  other  represent  what  they  have  added 
the  common  stock  .^"  I  did  not  think  s 
There  are,  I  said,  only  three  ways  by  which  m^ 
can  acquire  wealth  :  by  industry',  by  gift,  or  t 
robbery.  And  "  society  is  organized  in  tl 
interest  of  robbery  whenever  it  is  so  orgai 
ized  as  to  enable  men  by  their  sagacity  l 
take  out  of  the  world  wealth  whose  equivi 
lent  they  have  never  put  into  the  world.  Thi 
is  the  complaint,  and  the  just  complaint,  of  th 
laboring  classes."  Bitterness  was  added  t 
that  complaint  because  they  saw  more  or  les 
clearly  that  this  money  had  been  made,  not  h] 
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industry,  but  by  gambling ;  and  that  this 
gambling  had  been  made  possible  by  means 
of  great  corporations.  **  These  corporations," 
I  said,  **  are  already  a  power  in  the  State 
greater  than  the  State  itself.  They  control 
the  United  States  Senate,  if  not  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
legislatures  of  several  of  our  States.  They 
have  autocratic  powers  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  fix  the  rates  of  transportation  of  goods 
and  passengers;  they  determine  the  condi- 
tioos  on  which  and  the  prices  at  which  tele- 
graphic communication  may  be  carried  on 
between  different  parts  of  the  country ;  they 
are  absolute  masters  both  of  the  nerves  and 
the  arteries  of  the  body  politic."  And  these 
evils,  I  pointed  out,  were  enhanced  because 
*'  the  stocks  of  these  great  corporations  are 
turned  into  dice  by  which  gigantic  gambling* 
operations  are  carried  on,  operations  in  which 
fortunes  are  lost  and  made  In  a  day,  opera- 
tions by  which  men  are  tempted  from  honest 
industry  to  their  ruin,  and  other  more  honest 
men  who  resist  the  temptation  are  involved 
in  the  ruin  which  a  common  wreck  inflicts 
upon  the  community." 

Six  months   later   came   the   Haymarket 
tragedy  in  Chicago. 

Twenty  years  before,  an  International 
Workingmen's  Association  had  been  organ- 
ized to  secure  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  working  classes.  Factional  fights  de- 
stroyed that  organization  in  Europ>e.  But 
the  more  radical  faction  organized  a  society 
in  the  United  States  whose  avowed  object 
was  the  destruction  of  all  the  existing  class 
rale  **  by  energetic,  relentless,  revolutionary 
and  international  action."  Its  platform 
affirmed  Proudhon's  aphorism  **  Property  is 
robbery  ;"  proposed  **  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  all  existing  arrangements,"  and  declared 
that  **  massacres  of  the  people's  enemies 
must  be  instituted ;  the  war  cannot  termi- 
nate until  the  enemy  (the  beast  of  propert}) 
has  been  pursued  to  its  last  lurking-place 
and  totally  destroyed."  A  public  meeting 
was  called  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago, 
by  the  leaders  of  this  organization,  at  the  time 
of  a  strike.  Fully  fifteen  hundred  people 
responded  to  the  call,  but  fortunately  a  brisk 
shower  diminished  the  crowd  to  about  half 
that  number.  The  leaders  converted  a 
wagon  into  a  platform  from  which  the  speak- 
ers addressed  the  crowd.  While  one  of  them 
was  calfing  on  his  auditors  to  put  these  revo- 
lutionary principles  into  practice,  a  body  of 
twenty-four  policemen  appeared  to  disperse 


the  meeting  and  to  arrest  the  leaders.  A  bomb 
was  thrown  from  the  wagon  into  this  group  of 
policemen.  With  the  exception  of  three  of 
the  police,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  men 
and  nearest  to  the  speaker,  every  man  in  this 
company  of  officers  was  injured;  one  was 
killed  outright,  six  died  subsequently  from 
their  injuries,  and  others  were  crippled  for  life. 
But  not  a  policeman  wavered,  and,  being 
speedily  reinforced,  they  broke  up  the  mob 
and  arrested  four  of  the  Anarchists  ;  others 
of  their  company  were  subsequently  arrested, 
and  seven  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and 
declared  by  the  jury  to  be  worthy  of  deaih. 

Tragic  as  this  occurrence  was,  it  served  a 
useful  purpose.  It  put  an  end  to  the  Inter- 
national in  America  and  awakened  the  com- 
placent and  self-satisfied  nation  to  the  exist- 
ing perils.  And  it  demanded  of  the  reformers 
that,  instead  of  dwelling  on  these  perils,  they 
direct  their  thoughts  to  a  study  of  the  ques- 
tion how  the  evils  could  be  cured  and  the  perils 
averted.  The  principal  remedies  thereto- 
fore proposed  by  social  reformers  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  in  seven  classes  :  Vio- 
lence, Anarchism,  Laissez-Faire^  Communism, 
Labor-Unionism,  State  Socialism,  The  Single 
Tax. 

I.  With  the  proposal  of  energetic,  relent- 
less war  against  capitalists  as  enemies  of 
society  I  had  no  sympathy.  But  the  violence 
of  mobs  was  less  a  disease  than  a  symptom, 
and  while  lawless  violence  must  be  resisted 
by  lawful  violence,  success  in  such  resistance 
would  not  alone  solve  the  problem.  Nino 
years  before  the  Haymarket  tragedy.  The 
Outlook  said,  apropos  of  a  railway  strike 
accompanied  by  violence :  **  Of  course  the 
first  thing  is  to  put  down  the  rioters  by  vi<j- 
orous  measures  at  whatever  cost.  But  there 
will  then  still  remain  a  work  of  good  will  to 
be  done,  or  this  ^meute,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  serious  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  occurred 
in  this  country,  will  only  be  the  precursor  of 
others  of  the  same  sort  still  more  serious. 
The  military'  can  only  handcuff  the  hands  of 
the  striker ;  the  moralist  must  find  a  road  to 
his  head  and  his  heart,  or,  when  the  hand- 
cuffs are  taken  off,  the  next  strike  will  be 
more  vigorous  than  ever."  This  twofold  judg- 
ment was  repeated  in  substance  with  every 
recurring  strike  when  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence. Greater  emphasis  was  generally  put 
upon  the  necessity  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
industrial  wrong  than  upon  the  necessity  of 
repressing  violence ;  for  all  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  believed  in  repressing  violence, 
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be  cover  them ;  legislation  must  conform  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  moralit)-;  and  the  courts 
IS.  must  adminisMr  law  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
"o-  curing  justice.  Let  legislators  legislate  for 
ch  special  classes,  protect  the  rich  and  forget 
■a-  the  poor,  estimate  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
lat  by  the  accumulation,  not  by  the  distribution, 
of  of  wealth,  and  intrench  by  legislation  an  in- 
in  dustrial  system  with  long  hours,  little  leisure, 
of  and  small  rewards  for  the  many,  and  the  ac- 
ss  cumulation  of  unimagined  wealth  for  the  few, 
tie  and  let  the  courts  allow  the  rich  to  keep  the 
s;  poor  waiting  till  their  patience  and  their 
ir-  purses  are  alike  exhausted,  crimes  go  unpun- 
:f,  ished  undl  they  are  forgotten,  and  the  pett7 
of  gambler  be  arrested  but  the  rich  and  pros- 
ce  perous  one  go  free — and  Anarchism  will  de- 
lis mand  the  abolition  of  all  law  because  it  will 
il- .  see  in  law  only  an  instrument  of  injustice, 
in  The  way  to  counteract  hostility  to  law  is  to 
in  make  laws  which  deserve  to  be  respected.'" 
—  III.  In  this  essay  I  incidentally  expressed 
il.  my  view  of  the  current  economic  doctrine 
ill  pc^ularly  known  as  Laisset-fain — the  doctrine 
;d  defined  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  following  two 
le  sentences:  "  Ail  systems  either  of  preference 
ry  or  of  restraint,  therefore,  being  completely 
rt-  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system 
b-  of  natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own 
1 ;  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
at  violate  the  law  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free 
nt  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  hb  own  way, 
Xt-  and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  capital 
ts  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man, 
re  or  order  of  men."  This  philosophy,  which 
m  would  leave  all  industry  to  the  0[>eration  of 
:h  natural  laws,  I  had  repudiated  as  early  as 
Id  1878,  "The  community,"  I  said,  "which 
re  attempts  to  set  aside  natural  laws  is  one  of 
lunatics;  but  the  community  which  makes  no 
1 ;  attempt  to  employ  and  direct  them  is  one  of 
n.  barbarians."  And  I  warned  of  the  danger 
Ip  which  tliis  policy  invited,  I  said,  "There  is 
le  growing  up  a  plutocracy  in  the  United  Stales 
ie  just  as  full  of  possible  danger  as  an  aristocracy, 
u-  and  against  it  there  will  certainly  be  raised 
as  up  contesting  influences  by  which  it  will  be 
d.  limited.  .  .  .  Laissez-faire  is  no  safe  pilot  for 
Id  such  a  sea.  It  is  one  that  demands  the  pro- 
re  foundest  study  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
i'e  of  America."  I-'or  the  first  ten  years  of  my 
it  editorial  work,  in  dealing  with  the  industrial 
ts  situation,  my  chief  purpose  was  to  persuade 
rs  my  readers  that  we  cannot  safely  leave  the 
ty  industrial  situation  to  work  itself  out.  but 
at  that   it  must  be  worked  out  by   Intelligent 
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co-operative  action  ;  that  tlie  prevailing  discon- 
tent was  deep,  widespread,  and  justified  ;  that 
men  who  were  working  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  to  earn  their  livelihood  could  not 
be  expected  to  find  a  remedy^ ;  that  their  more 
prosperous  and  intelligent  brethren  must  find 
it  for  them ;  and  I  fouAd  in  such  writers  as 
Professor  Francis  G.  VValker,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Thomas  Arnold  abundant  authority 
for  my  contention  that  under  the  existing  in- 
dustrial system  there  is  no  real  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  there  is  a  practical  injustice  which 
inevitably  incites  to  envy,  jealousy,  and 
hatred. 

IV.  There  were  certain  sporadic  attempts 
to  find  relief  from  the  free  competitive  system 
by  the  organization  of  communities  in  which 
the  property  was  owned  in  common  and  the 
industries  were  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  members.  Such  communities  were 
organized  in  America  at  New  Harmony, 
Pennsylvania,  Brockton  and  Oneida  in  New 
York,  and  Brook  Farm  in  Massachusetts* 
More  important  than  any  of  these  was  the 
Shaker  settlement  in  New  Lebanon,  New 
York.  This  latter  settlement  I  visited,  and 
I  made  some  study  of  the  others  through 
two  volumes  published  at  the  time,  Mr. 
John  H.  Noyes's  **  History  of  American 
Socialism "  and  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff' s 
"  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States."  These  societies  seemed  to  me  to 
contribute  as  little  toward  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  as  did  the  monasteries  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  solution  of  the  practical 
problems  of  a  growing  civilization.  They 
offered  an  escape  from  the  problem,  not  a 
solution  of  it ;  and  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
no  longer  exist. 

V.  Labor  organization  offered  a  more 
valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
industrial  problem  than  did  either  Anarchism, 
Laissez-faire,  or  Communism.  The  capitalists 
were  organized  in  great  corporations.  The 
laborer  as  an  individual  had  to  take  such 
wages  and  such  conditions  as  the  corporation 
prescribed.  If  a  railway  engineer  objected 
that  his  hours  of  labor  were  too  long,  he  was 
told  to  quit ;  it  was  always  easy  to  get  some 
one  to  take  his  place.  Laborers  therefore 
organized  in  order  that  they  might  deal  on 
equal  terms  with  capitalists  who  were  already 
organized.  Only  thus  could  they  secure 
anything  like  that  freedom  of  contract  which 
the  wages  system  prombed  but  did  not 
secure.  I  defended,  and  still  defend,  the 
right  of  the  laborers  thus  to  unite  for  the  pro- 


motion of  their  common  interests, 
recognized  the  fact  that  *^  the  trades- u 
not- organized  like  a  political  club,  fc 
poses  of  persuasion,  nor  like  a  literary  cl 
purposes  of  education,  nor  like  a  co-opn 
club,  for  purposes  of  industrial  benefit 
organized  chiefly  to  protect  its  me 
against  the  oppression  of  employers, 
wrest  from  employers  a  larger  share  < 
profits.  It  is  founded  on  the  assur 
that  the  interests  of  the  employer  ar 
employed  are  antagonistic ;  and  that 
bmation  is  necessary  to  protect  the  emf 
from  their  employers."  A  condidon  i 
ciety  in  which  the  employers  are  lej 
together  to  keep  the  price  of  wages  c 
and  the  employees  are  leagued  togeth 
force  the  price  of  wages  up,  could  nevei 
duce  industrial  peace  nor  promote  ht 
brotherhood.  It  might  ameliorate  the 
lutism.of  capita],  but  ic  could  do  so  onl 
maintaining  a  condition  of  perpetual  thi 
suppressed  warfare-  It  tended  to  proi 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  every  such  coi^ 
whichever  side. won,  widened  the  ct 
between  the  classes  and  increased  the  da 
of  a  bitter  and  violent  conflict. 

VI.  The  spirit  of  Socialism  as  expre 
in  the  fine  phrase  of  James  Russell  Loi 
"  Socialism  means,  pr  wishes  to  mean, 
operation  and  a  community  of  interest,  s 
pathy ;  the  giving  to  the  hand,  not  so  lar| 
sh^re  as  the  brain,  but  a  larger  share  t 
hitherto,  in  the  wealth  they  must  combine 
produce,"  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  V 
this  spirit  I  was  in  hearty  sympathy  from 
college  days.  But  with  the  methods 
modem  Socialism,  which  dates  from  the  ei 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  was  not 
sympathy.*  If  Socialism  means  •that 
present  industrial  system  is  radically  wro 
and  needs  to  be  revolutionized,  then  I  am 
Socialist.  If  it  means  that  the  revolud 
desired  involves  the  ownership  of  all  t 
tools  and  implements  of  organized  industr 
and  their  direction  and  control  by  the  poii 
cal  organization — the  Nation,  the  State, 
the  city — then  I  am  not  a  Socialist.  I  on 
asked  an  advocate  of  this  school  whether 
a  socialistic  State  I  could  own  a  piano  ai 
give  concerts. 

He  answered,  "  Certainly ;  but  the  Sta 
would  give  so  much  better  concerts  for  s 
small  a  price  or  for  none  at  all  that  you  coul 
not  make  concert-giving  profitable." 

»  The  very  term  "socialist "  first  occurs  in  the  Englis 
language  in  1837  or  183& 
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**  Might  I  own  a  wheelbarrow  and  spade 
and  cultivate  a  garden  ?'' 

"  Certainly/' 

*'  Could  I  employ  a  gardener  ?" 

"  Y-e-s.  But  not  to  cultivate  vegetables 
for  the  market." 

That  this  is  not  an  extreme  but  only  a 
concrete  statement  of  the  -practical  effects  of 
political  Socialism  is  made  clear  by  my  quota- 
tions from  Socialistic  writers,  in  Ihe  chapter 
on  "  Political  Socialism,"  in  **  The  Spirit  of 
Democracy."  A  single  sentence  from  one  of 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  American 
Socialists  must  here  suffice — John  Spargo : 
"  The  State  has  the  right  and  the  power  to 
organize  and  control  the  economic  system." 
I  am  too  much  of  an  individualist  to  accept 
this  form  of  Socialism.  "  It  is  not  industrial 
liberty.  It  is  industrial  servitude  to  a  new 
master."  A  State  church  has  never  given 
religious  liberty ;  a  State  industry  would 
not  give  industrial  liberty.  "  If,"  I  said,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  to  an  audience  which  in- 
cluded not  a  few  Socialists,  *'  I  must  have  a 
boss,  I  would  rather  have  Carnegie,  the  capi- 
talist, than  Croker,  the  Tammany  politician." 

Moreover,  while  I  saw  in  Christianity  and 
Socialism  a  common  spirit,  I  also  saw  in  them  a 
radical  difference.  Socialism  and  Christianity 
start  from  the  same  starting-point  and  pro- 
pose the  same  goal.  They  agree  in  declaring 
that  the  present  social  structure  is  radically 
wrong  and  in  proposing  to  give  humanity  an 
ideal  society.  But  their  methods  are  differ- 
ent. Socialism  would  reform  society  in  order 
to  reform  the  individual.  Christianity  would 
transform  the  individual  in  order  to  transform 
society.  I  believe  in  both.  *'  Our  business 
is  to  incorporate  Christian  principles  in  gov- 
ernment and  society  ;  to  make  government  a 
universal  service  and  society  a  universal 
brotherhood."  But  in  this  work  the  individ- 
ual comes  first.  ''  Rotten  timber  cannot 
make  a  sound  ship." 

VII.  One  other  reform  remains  to  be 
mentioned — the  Single  Tax.  When  Henry 
George *s  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  appeared, 
the  clear  vision,  simple  philosophy,  unflinch- 
ing courage,  and  lucid  English  of  the  author 
appealed  to  me.  Through  a  mutual  friend 
I  secured  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  at  a 
private  dinner,  where  we  three  talked  the 
industrial  problem  over  together.  The  man 
attracted  me  quite  as  much  as  the  book  which 
he  had  written.  I  do  not  undertake  here  an 
exposition  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  his  fundamental  postulate,  that  the 


air,  the  sunlight,  the  rivers,  navigable 
navigable,  the  soil  and  its  contents,  n; 
belong  to  the  community ;  that  all  pi 
rights  in  these  natural  products  are 
artificial,  created  by  the  community,  I 
ily  agree.  But  I  do  not  and  di 
agree  with  him  that  when  the  com) 
has  created  such  artificial  ng^hts  it 
right  to  abolish  them  without  comp>en 
Nor  do  I  agree  with  some  of  his  fol 
who  apparently  think  that  the  pr 
abolition  of  private  ownership  in  lai 
levying  a  tax  equivalent  to  a  rental  of  a 
properties  would  be  a  panacea  for  indi 
evils.  How  I  think  the  principles  of  1 
George  should  be  and  are  being  appi 
working  out  a  new  social  order  will  a 
later.  Here  I  may  add  that  when  he  dh 
the  fall  of  1897, 1  was  glad  to  join  wit! 
Gustav  Gottheil,  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Dr.  Ed 
McGlynn,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
Skerman  Crosby,  a  radical  Socialist,  in  p 
tributes  to  Henry  George's  memory  in 
was  one  of  the  greatest  memorial  ser 
ever  held  in  America  in  honor  of  a  p 
private  citizen. 

How  I  found  my  way  through  these 
flicting  schemes  of  reform  to  my 
conclusion — the  one  which  I  have  been 
vocating  for  thirty  years — I  do  not  know 
suspect  that  the  clue  was  suggested  to  m 
the  first  of  three  visits  which  I  made  at  di 
ent  times  to  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylv* 
There  was  supposed  to  be  a  glut  of  coa 
the  market.  'Fhe  men  were  working  < 
half  time,  of  course  on  half  wages ; 
whole  wages  were  none  too  much  for  a  c 
fortable  livelihood.  Of  course  there  was 
content.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  W< 
preacher  who  was  also  a  mine  worker,  ; 
he  invited  me  home  to  dinner.  He  was 
angry,  but  puzzled-  He  and  his  comra 
were  thought  intelligent  enough  to  elec 
Governor  and  legislators  for  the  State 
President  and  Congress  for  the  Nation,  I 
they  had  no  share  in  determining  what  shoi 
be  their  own  hours  of  labor,  or  the  wa| 
they  should  receive.  We  never  know, 
said,  when  we  go  to  work  in  the  momi 
but  that  the  boss  may  tell  us  when  we  cor 
out  of  the  mine  at  noon  that  there  is  no  mo 
work  for  us  and  we  need  not  come  back  1 
morrow.  And  I  thought  of  Stephen  Blac 
pool,  in  Dickens's  *'  Hard  Times,"  and  wh 
the  labor  problem  meant  to  him:  "Let  'e 
be.  Let  everything  be.  Let  all  sorts  alo» 
Tis  a  muddle,  and  that's  aw." 
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I  think  it  was  after  this  that  I  ofifered  my 
first  suggestion  respecting  this  muddle.  It 
was  in  November,  1884.  The  Outlook  at 
that  time  announced  an  enlargement  in  the 
foIk>wing  year,  and  took  occasion  to  reaffirm 
its  belief  in  democracy — **  democracy  in  re- 
ligion, in  government,  in  education,  in  indus- 
try, against  hierarchy  in  the  church,  oligarchy 
in  government,  aristocracy  in  letters,  and  plu- 
tocracy in  society."  Prior  to  that  time  I  had 
advocated  specific  reforms — the  regulation  of 
tenement-houses  by  law ;  the  creation  of 
State  and  Federal  Railway  Commissions,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
ways by  the  joint  action  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  ;  the  control  of  all  the 
great  corporations  by  the  Government ;  the 
development  of  industrial  education  in  our 
public  school  systems  ;  the  *  protection  of  the 
public  domain  from  foreign  and  domestic 
trespassers ;  but  I  had  not  clearly  seen,  at 
least  I  had  not  clearly  stated,  to  what  ulti- 
mate issue  these  specific  reforms  pointed. 

The  following  year  I  gave  to  industrial  lib- 
erty a  more  definite  meaning.     I  expressed 
the  hope  that  "  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  will  come  to  an  end  in  an  ef>och  in 
which  the  capitalists  will  be  laborers  and  the 
laborers  will  be  capitalists  ;  in  which  neither 
empk>yers  nor  government  but  industry  itself 
will  control  its  implements  of  industry,  and 
win  at  once  control  and  compensate  its  own 
toil."     I  criticised  the  labor  leaders  as  not 
sufficiently  radical.     "  Instead  of  seeking  for 
an  industrial   organization  which  will    make 
labor  its  own  master  and  capital  a  commodity 
to  be  hired  in  the  cheapest  market,  they  are 
content  to  leave  the  present  industrial  organi- 
zation unchanged,  and  seek  only  to  wring  by 
battle  a  little  larger  wage  out  of  the  employ- 
ers, or  to  transfer  mastership  from  individual 
cafiitalists   to  a  political  machine."     And  I 
argued  the  practicability,  at  least  the  possibil- 
ity, of  this  industrial  democracy  :  *'  A  great 
factory  in  modem  times,  I  said,  requires  on 
an  average  a  thousand  dollars  capital  for  every 
workingman  employed  ;  if  there  are  a  thou- 
sand workmen   there  are  needed  a  million 
dollars.  .  .  .  If  we  can  bring  about  a  state  of 
society  in  which  every  workingman  can  have 
a  thousand  dollars  invested  in  his  work,  work- 
ingmen  will  be  their  own  capitalists  and  their 
own  masters,  and  the  present  industrial  diffi- 
culty growing  out  of  chronic  and  suppressed 
conflict  between  laborers  and  capitalists  will 
be  at  an    end."     In  such   an   organization 
the  workers  would  own  their  tools  and  im- 


plements, would  control  the  mill  or  factory, 
and  would  divide  among  themselves  the  profits 
and  the  losses  of  the  enterprise." 

While  urging  this  as  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  industrial  reform,  I  opposed  as  vigorously 
as  I  knew  how  some  of  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  panaceas  described  above — Labor 
war.  Anarchism,  State  Socialism — and  advo- 
cated with  equal  earnestness  specific  indus- 
trial reforms:  shorter  hours,  better  wages, 
sanitary  legislation,  prohibition  of  child  Ubor, 
restriction  of  woman's  labor,  and  the  like. 
On  three  reforms  I  laid  special  emphasis, 
partiy  because  I  believe  they  led  surely 
but  gradually  and  indirectly  in  the  direction^ 
of  industrial  democracy.  These  reforms  were 
postal  savings,  industrial  education,  and  legal 
recognition  oi  labor  unions. 

In  one  of  my  tours  of  investigation  through 
the  mining  region  of  Pennsylvania  I  found 
between  Philadelphia  and  Wilkes-Barre  but 
one  savings  bank.  One  beneficent  mine 
operator,  lamenting  this  fact,  told  me  that  for 
a  time  his  company  took  the  savings  of  the 
men  and  allowed  them  interest.  But  when 
hard  times  came  on  and  the  company  had 
difficulty  in  securing  the  money  necessary  to 
continue  their  business,  the  workingmen 
came  clamoring  for  their  savings,  and  the 
company  decided  that  it  would  never  repeat 
the  experiment.  It  was  right.  It  is  not 
well  for  the  workingman  to  depend  both  for 
hisw  ages  and  his  savings  on  the  one  corpo- 
ration. I  began  then  an  agitation  in  The 
Outlook,  continued  for  over  twenty  years,  for 
a  postal  savings  bank,  urging  that  the  work- 
ingman should  find  it  as  easy  to  put  his 
money  at  interest  as  to  post  a  letter.  My 
dream  of  twenty  years  ago  has  now  come 
true.  The  deposits  made  in  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  indicate  that  the  will  to  save  is  not 
lacking ;  and  this  indication  is  confirmed  by 
the  reports  from  the  private  savings  banks. 
"  It  is  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  that  there  were  in  1909  nearly  nine 
million  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of 
the  United  States,  who  owned  therein 
$3,713,405,709.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  these  depositors  are  wage-earners,  yet 
they  belong  to  the  creditor  class.  They  are 
capitalists  loaning  their  capital  through  the 
savings  banks  to  the  managers  of  great 
enterprises.  When  the  great  enterprises 
are  so  honestly  managed  that  stock  in  the 
enterprise  is  as  safe  as  a  deposit  in  the 
savings  bank,  many  of  these  savings-bank 
depositors  will  become  shareholders  in   the 
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enterprise  which,  by  their  work,  they  are 
carrying  on." 

To  be  a  capitalist  the  workingman  must 
not  only  have  money  and  the  facilities  for 
keeping  it,  he  must  have  an  educated  intelli- 
gence. Under  the  wages  system  the  capital- 
ists or  employing  class  had  no  interest  and 
not  much  inclination  to  furnish  the  means  to 
their  employees  to  acquire  this  intelligence. 
Children  were  set  to  work  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age.  Their  fathers  and  often  their 
mothers  worked  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  ^ay. 
The  schools  were  purely  academic  and  almost 
purely  literary.  They  made  bookkeepers 
,and  clerks  and  typewriters,  but  not  mechanics. 
They  were  not  schools  for  the  miners  and 
the  factory  hands ;  if  the  children  of  the 
miners  and  the  factory  hands  sometimes 
attended  them,  it  was  only  that  they  might 
escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  serf- 
dom of  their  fathers.  If  the  low-priced,  un- 
intelligent labor  of  America  ran  short,  it  was 
always  possible  to  import  low-priced,  unintel- 
ligent labor  from  abroad.  The  immigration 
laws  have  done  something  to  shut  off  that 
foreign  supply ;  the  child  labor  laws,  the  first 
one  of  which  was  enacted  by  Rhode  Island 
in  1853,  have  done  something  to  shut  off  the 
domestic  supply ;  and  industrial  and  vocational 
education  is  doing  something  to  prepare  the 
working  classes  to  be  their  own  masters  and 
the  managers  of  their  own  industry.  Said 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1859 :  "As  the  Author 
of  man  makes  every  individual  with  one  head 
and  one  pair  of  hands,  it  was  probably 
intended  that  heads  and  hands  should  co- 
operate as  friends,  and  that  that  particular 
head  should  direct  and  control  that  pair  of 
hands."  It  took  over  fifty  years  for  the 
country  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this 
pithy  saying.  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  fully 
grasped  it. 

In  1885  I  wrote  in  The  Outlook :  "  The 
lack  of  industrial  or  manual  training  in  our 
schools  is  a  capital  defect.  .  .  .  Knowledge 
of  the  more  common  tools  and  of  the  ways 
of  using  them ;  of  the  elementary  mechani- 
cal operations ;  of  the  common  ways  of 
manipulating  wood,  and  perhaps  iron — this 
can  be  imparted  to  boys  in  our  schools  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  no  great 
expense,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  boys  themselves  and  to  society  at  large." 

Private  philanthropy  had  at  that  time 
begun  to  grapple  with  this  problem.  There 
was  an  Industrial  Education  Society  in 
Boston   and  similar  societies  in  New  York 


and  other  cities.  But  while  these  charital 
enterprises  "  ought,"  I  said,  "  to  be  fu 
equipped  and  heartily  supported,"  their  ch 
value  I  believed  would  be  "to  furnish 
demonstration  of  the  values  of  such  traini 
and  to  point  out  the  defects  to  be  mend 
in  our  systems  of  public  education."  TI 
was  thirty  years  ago.  The  latest  rep^ort 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washir 
ton  shows  industrial  and  vocational  schcK 
maintained  by  the  State  in  all  but  one 
the  States  of  the  Union.  These  scHcm 
cover  every  variety  of  trade  and  industry 
agriculture,  commerce,  mining,  and  man 
factures.  They  are  in  addition  to  endow 
schools  and  schools  established  by  priva 
industries,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Coi 
pany,  which  not  only  furnishes  education  f 
certain  of  its  enlployees  in  evening  schcK 
at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  but  whi* 
also  provides  training  for  work  in  the  F 
East  and  pays  the  students  a  modera 
salary  while  they  are  getting  this  educatio 
This  movement,  so  widespread  that  it  m: 
be  called  universal,  has  the  support  both  < 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  Lab< 
Unions ;  and  in  many  cases  the  industri 
schools  and  the  private  industry  co-operat< 
the  student  getting  in  the  mine  or  in  the  fa< 
tory  practical  experience,  and  in  the  schoo 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  his  chose 
industry.  This  marks  a  great  change  sine 
Abraham  Lincoln  characterized  a  prevalei 
theory  of  his  time :  "  A  blind  horse  upon 
treadmill  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what 
laborer  should  be — all  the  better  for  beiri 
blind  that  he  could  not  kick  understandinglyJ 
The  country  little  realizes  how  much  it  owl 
to  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  H.  B.  Frissell,  an 
Booker  T.  Washington  for  the  impulse 
have  given  to  industrial  education  throughoi 
the  country  by  what  they  have  done  to  pi 
mote  it  in  the  Negro  race,  both  by  the  obj< 
lessons  afforded  at  Hampton  and  Tusk( 
and  by  addresses  in  support  of  vocational  e( 
cation  which  they  have  given  in  almost  evci 
part  of  the  United  States.  An  occasioi 
reactionary  capitalist  still  opposes  industri^ 
education,  fearing  that  it  wiU  unfit  the  laboi 
ing  classes  for  their  allotted  station,  and 
occasional  labor  leader  opposes  it  because 
is  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  industrial  e( 
cation  is  inferior  to  literary  education.  N( 
ertheless,  the  conviction  that  the  object 
education  is  preparation  for  life,  and  that 
object  of  life  is  service  for  others,  and  thei 
fore  all  education  should  fit  for  service,  I 
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stcadiJy  making  its  way  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people. 

I  have  steadfastly,  continuously,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  by  p>en  and  voice,  maintained 
that  it  is  the  right  of  workingmen  to  organize 
and  that  it  is  generally  wise  for  them  to  do 
so,  and  have  frequendy  said  that  if  I  were  a 
woridngman   I  should   belong   to  my  trade 
union.     He  who  in  his  youth  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  slave  laborers  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  maintain  the  liberties  of  so- 
called  free  laborers.      Neither  the  folly  of 
some  of  their  leaders  nor  the  criminal  acts  of 
others  have   ever   caused   me   a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  rights  of  the  men  whom  they 
misrepresented.     I   have  lived  to  see  those 
rights  first  denied  by  law  and  all  labor  organ- 
izations forbidden  as  conspiracy  ;  then  gradu- 
ally and  grudgingly  conceded ;  then  carefully 
defined ;    then  defended   and  safeguarded. 
And  I   have  seen  this  change  in  the  laws 
accompanied,  and  in  large  measure  caused, 
by  a  similar  change  in  public  opinion.    What 
I  could  do  I  have   done   to  promote  that 
change ;  I  wish  that  I  could  have  done  more. 
Not  until  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
both  by  Great  Britain  and   by  the  United 
States  did  English  law  recognize  the  right  of 
workingmen  to  form   combinations  for  the 
protection   and   promotion   of   their   rights. 
About  1875  the  British  Parliament  enacted 
a  well-considered  scheme  of  legislation  defin- 
ing that  right,  legalizing  strikes  and  picket- 
ing if  imaccompanied  by  violence,  and  at  the 
same  time  prohibiting   public   disorder  and 
willful  injury  to  property. 

During  his  second  term  President  Roosevelt 
caOed  a  very  interesting  conference  at  the 
NMntc  House.  It  included  two  or  three  im- 
portant labor  leaders,  a  labor  lawyer,  two 
Jostkes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  some 
other  gendemen  representing  different  social 
and  industrial  interests.  Myself  and  two 
of  my  sons  were  there  as  representatives 
of  journalism.  In  this  conference  one  of 
the  labor  leaders,  asked  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
what  the  labor  organizations  wanted,  replied  : 
A  dear  definition  of  the  legal  rights  of  labor, 
that  they  may  know  what  those  rights  are. 
This  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  request,  and 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  affords  a  good 
example  for  America  to  follow.  To  some 
extent  it  has  done  so.  Most  of  the  courts 
of  this  country  have  interpreted  the  rights  of 
the  workingmen  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  essential  principles  of  the  English  legisla- 
tion of  1875.     Two  special  acts  of  legislation 


are  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  The 
laws  enacted  by  several  of  our  States,  follow- 
ing European  example,  entitling  the  working- 
man  to  receive,  as  a  matter  of  course,  com- 
pensation for  accidents  suffered  in  the  course 
of  his  employment,  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  employer  owes  to  his  employee  some 
other  financial  duty  than  that  of  merely 
promptly  paying  his  wage;  and  the  act  of 
Congress  exempting  labor  organizations  from 
the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
is  in  itself  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the  theory 
that  labor  is  a  commodity  which  the  employee 
sells  to  his  employer. 

Two  striking  events  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  further  indicate  this  change  in  public 
sentiment : 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  in  which 
all  the  leading  Protestant  evangelical  churches 
of  the  United  States  are  included,  formally 
affirmed  in  1914  their  belief  that  Christianity 
involves  a  social  as  well  as  a  theologic^ 
creed,  and  gave  utterance  to  such  a  creed. 
It  includes  a  living  wage  for  workingmen, 
protection  from  dangerous  machinery  and 
occupational  diseases,  the  abolition  of  child 
labor  and  the  sweating  system,  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  secure  that 
leisure  which  is  a  condition  of  the  highest 
human  life,  a  suitable  provision  for  old 
age,  and,  what  is  most  important  of  all, 
"  //te  most  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of 
industry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised y  This 
marks  a  very  wide  departure  from  the  doc- 
trine that  the  employer  owes  no  financial 
obligation  to  the  workingman  except  the 
prompt  payment  of  his  wages.  If,  as  is  often 
asserted,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
truth,  the  Church  represents  the  employers 
rather  than  the  workingmen,  this  social  creed 
represents  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  employing  class. 

The  other  indication  is  afforded  by  the 
organization  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
In  this  organization  such  capitalistic  leaders  as 
August  Belmont,  the  banker,  and  George  VV. 
Perkins,  formerly  partner  of  the  late  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  unite  with  such  labor  leaders  as 
John  Mitchell,  formerly  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  discuss  the  industrial  situation  in  an  annual 
convention,  always  closing  with  a  banquet  in 
which  laborers  and  capitalists  sit  down 
together.  One  of  the  most  interesting  social 
gatherings  I  ever  attended  was  one  held  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  house  of  Andrew  Car- 
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negie,  growing  out  of  this  Civic  Federation, 
at  which  laborers  and  capitalists  met  socially 
as  equals  on  the  simple  ground  of  a  common 
humanity.  Such  gatherings  have  an  effect 
to  promote  a  true  industrial  democracy,  an 
effect  all  the  greater  because  indirect. 

The  undefined  duty  of  the  capitalist  partner 
to  give  to  the  workingmen  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  their  common  enterprise  is  now 
recognized  by  some  concerns  by  better  wages 
voluntarily  offered,  in  some  by  welfare  work 
systematically  carried  on,  in  some  by  a  bonus 
at  Christmas,  in  some  by  a  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  in  some  by  opportunities  offered  to 
the  workingman  to  become  a  stockholder. 
This  changed  attitude  of  employers  was  ex- 
pressed recently  by  a  friend  of  mine  engaged 
in  manufacturing  business  by  the  sentence  : 
"  Formerly  we  paid  the  least  wages  we  could 
and  keep  our  workingmen  contented ;  now 
we  pay  the  best  wages  we  can  consistently 
with  conducting  successfully  a  profitable  busi- 
ness." Participation  in  administration  grows 
much  more  slowly  than  participation  in 
profits.  But,  comparing  1915  with  1885, 
the  growth  is  easily  discernible  by  the  open- 
minded.      Sometimes   the  employer   simply 


gives  to  every  employee  free  access  to  him 
with  complaints,  and  a  real  and  patient  con- 
sideration of  them  ;  sometimes  he  invites  con- 
ference with  trusted  representatives  of  his 
employees ;  sometimes  he  deals  of  choice 
with  official  representatives  of  the  labor  union 
to  which  his  employees  belong — ^J.  Pierix>nt 
Morgan  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  would 
rather  deal  with  one  man  than  with  ten  thou- 
sand men ;"  sometimes  an  executive  ad- 
ministrator is  employed  who  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  the  workingman  and  who  has 
natural  sympathy  with  both ;  sometimes, 
though  as  yet  very  rarely,  details  of  admin- 
istration are  largely  left  to  a  selected  repre- 
sentation of  the  employees.  But  more  im- 
portant than  any  specific  acts  is  the  growing 
spirit  of  mutual  comprehension  and  co-opera- 
tion between  employer  and  employed,  chang- 
ing the  atmosphere  in  many  a  shop  from  one 
of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  one  of  industrial 
friendship. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  consider  some 
of  the  political  changes  which  have  accom- 
panied and  in  part  been  produced  by  this 
change  in  public  sentiment 


WAR,  COMMERCE,  AND  AMERICAN 

CITIZENSHIP 

PATRIOTISM  AND  PROFIT— ARE  THEY  RELATED  7 


BY  THEODORE  H.   PRICE 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  p<ile, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  souL 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeon ings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  the  place  of  wrath  an(f  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade. 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds,  and  shall  find,  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishment!*  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  njy  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 
— "  /rti  /t/wj,"  by  William  Ernat  Henley, 

AS  this  is  written  the  world  waits  upon 
the  answer  which  Germany  shall 
make  to  the  ultimatum  of  civiliza- 
tion served  upon  her  by  our  President  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people. 


Doubtless  every  business  man  in  the 
United  States  is  asking  himself  how  he  can 
best  support  the  Government  if  the  issue 
should  be  war. 

We  cannot  all  fight,  but  none  of  us  is 
unwilling  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  patriot- 
ism may  require. 

Financial  trepidation  under  such  circum- 
stances is  traditional,  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  courage  and  seems  to  be  unwarrantable 
at  present. 

That  the  complex  commerce  which  minis- 
ters to  our  civilization  may  continue  to  func- 
tion normally,  confidence  is  necessary^  and 
the  confidence  of  capital  is  best  expressed 
by  investment.  If  it  is  checked,  distribu- 
tion is  interrupted,  industry  is  halted,  and 
unemployment  follows. 

To  attend  to   his   business   and   keep  it 
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going  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  first 
obligation  of  every  American  business  man 
just  now. 

Patriotism  and  profit  are  words  that  sug- 
gest incongruous  ideas,  but  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  those  who  have  shaped 
their  financial  policy  by  a  belief  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  institutions  have  not  been 
unrewarded. 

The  fame  and  fortune  of  Stephen  Girard 
were  founded  upon  his  action  in  the  dark 
days  of  1813  when  he  took  $4,980,000  of  the 
J5,000,000  loan  that  the  Government  had 
unsuccessfully  offered  to  the  public. 

The  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  & 
Co.,  which  financed  the  country  through  the 
Mexican  War,  still  continues  to  enjoy  the 
prestige  thereby  gained  ;  and  those  who  have 
since  had  the  courage  to  buy  American 
securities  or  back  American  enterprise  in 
periods  of  mistrust  have  never  failed  to 
profit  by  this  faith. 

In  the  present  situation  the  duty  of 
affirmative  confidence  in  the  economic  future 
of  the  Nation  is  more  imperative  than  ever. 

The  struggle  in  which  Europe  is  engaged 
is  essentially  one  of  economic  endurance. 

It  is  plain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  our  corresix)ndence  with  Germany,  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
are  now  indissolubly  linked.  It  is  neverthe- 
less unlikely  that  we  can  render  any  military 
service  of  value  to  these  interests  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  that  we 
shouki  attempt  it 

In  any  case,  our  principal  activities  must 
continue  to  be  industrial  and  financial,  and 
any  enlargement  of  our  army  and  navy  will 
tax  the  productive  power  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  the  utmost. 

The  value  of  our  co-operation  will  there- 
fore depend  almost  entirely  upon  maintain- 
ing and  increasing  our  commercial  efficiency. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  not 
only  seem  but  be  confident  and  self-suffi- 
cient The  debt  that  England  owes  to 
I/JTd  Kitchener's  supreme  self-reliance  is 
beyond  computation.  The  resolute  tran- 
quillity of  his  courage  was  contagious  and  has 
infected  the  whole  nation.  American  busi- 
ness men  have  now  an  opportunity  to  render 
a  similar  service  to  their  country  and  to  civili- 
zatkm. 

Surely  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
obBgation  of  financial  courage  bore  more 
^frectly  upon  Americans  and  a  feeling  of 
financial  confidence  in  America  was  better 


justified.  We  are  actually  and  relatively  the 
richest  people  in  the  world.  The  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing May  31  will  exceed  $800,000,000.  A 
money  panic  is  unthinkable,  for  our  plethoric 
resources  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  banking 
system  which  can  be  made  responsive  to 
every  need  of  commerce.  It  is  a  blessing  for 
which  we  should  be  profoundly  grateful,  and 
its  adoption  just  before  the  European  war 
broke  upon  us  now  seems  to  have  been  provi- 
dential. 

We  have  just  finished  marketing  the  largest 
wheat  crop  the  country  has  ever  produced, 
and  a  still  larger  one  is  now  definitely  in 
prospect.  Our  other  food  crops  promise 
equally  well  as  far  as  we  are  now  able  to 
discern.  Our  foreign  debts  are  paid  and  we 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  world's  chief  lender. 

Our  gold  supply  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  and  is  increasing  every  day. 

Our  foreign  commerce  has  profited  enor- 
mously by  the  disability  of  our  European 
competftors,  and  we  are  extending  our  trade 
in  every  direction. 

So  endowed,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  to  exert  ourselves  in  behalf  of 
the  very  principles  by  which  we  have  bene- 
fited ? 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ;" 

and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  possessors  of 

wealth  are  affected  by  the  conditions  under 

which  it  was  obtained. 

So  long  as  we  stood  aloof,  content  to  profit 
without  risk  or  sacrifice  by  supplying  Europe 
with  the  instruments  of  suicide,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  sordidness  of  a  selfish  neutral- 
ity would  deprive  us  of  our  self-respect  or  the 
respect  of  others. 

Now  that  our  activities  may  reflect  our 
sympathies,  they  at  once  acquire  a  moral 
quality  that  dignifies  and  ennobles  them. 

If  in  this  spirit  we  support  the  demands 
that  the  President  has  made  upon  Germany, 
it  may  well  be  that  our  enthusiasm  will  induce 
a  coalition  of  mankind  that  will  be  irresistible, 
and  an  earlier  ending  of  the  war  than  had 
seemed  possible. 

Germany  must  know  that  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  united  world  is  invincible. 

The  very  desperation  of  her  recent  sav- 
agery shows  that  she  has  lost  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  her  cause. 

No  Government  can  long  exist  that  does 
not  show  "  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,"  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
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Germany  has  sought  to  win  the  respect  of  the 
United  States  proves  her  appreciation  of  this 
truth. 

Those  who  perished  on  the  Lusitania  will 
not  have  died  in  vain  if  through  their  death 
the  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  Nation 
shall  be  made  effective  not  only  for  our  own 
protection  but  for  the  ending  of  a  struggle 
that  is  the  world's  greatest  tragedy  and  dis- 
grace. 

To  measure  the  chance  of  loss  or  gain 
when  such  an  opportunity  is  before  us  is  to 
show  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  heritage  for 
which  our  forefathers   pledged    their   lives, 


their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  he  who  is  the  captain 
of  his  soul  is  the  master  o'f  his  fate  in  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  world. 

The  undoubted  relationship  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  economics  that  is  being  par- 
tially revealed  by  the  present  war. 

In  the  crucible  of  sacrifice  the  alchemy  of 
courage  is  converting  doubt  into  faith,  defeat 
into  victory,  and  loss  into  gain.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  that  busi- 
ness ambition  and  patriotic  service  are  not  in 
any  respect  incompatible. 


PRISONERS    OF    WAR 


BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


THE  present  European  war  differs  in 
many  resi>ects  from  any  previous 
war  recorded  in  history,  and  among 
the  most  striking  and  noteworthy  of  its  pecu- 
liarities is  the  immense  number  of  prisoners 
taken  on  both  sides.  The  Germans  say  that 
they  have  captured  more  than  600,000 — 
mostly  Russians ;  the  Russians  declare  that 
they  hold  nearly  half  a  million,  including 
Austrians,  Germans,  Turks,  and  Kurds  ;  the 
Allies  have  probably  taken  200,000  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Africa,  and  Manchuria ;  and 
the  Turks  have  gathered  in  a  few  thousand 
more — all  Russians — in  the  Transcaucasus 
and  eastern  Asia  Minor.  In  the  nine  coun- 
tries, therefore,  that  are  at  war — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  and  Japan — 
there  must  be  at  the  present  time  1,200,000 
or  1,300,000  prisoners  of  war;  a  greater 
number  of  fighting  men  than  the  combatants 
in  most  previous  wars  have  ever  put  at  one 
time  into  the  field. 

When  we  consider  these  extraordinary 
figures,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Japanese  army  officer  who,  when  he  learned 
that  100,000  Russians  had  gone  to  Berlin  as 
prisoners,  remarked,  rather  contemptuously  : 
"  That  is  not  war ;  it  is  emigration."  To  the 
Japanese  Samurai,  surrender,  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstance,  is  disgraceful.  If  he 
cannot  avoid  capture  in  any  other  way.  he 
will  kill  himself ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  unhurt 
and  has  a  weapon  in  his  hand  he  will  fight. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  Manchurian  cam- 


paign of  1904-5  only  a  few  hundred  Japa- 
nese soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  they 
were  mostly  men  who  had  been  so  severely 
wounded  that  they  could  neither  fight  nor 
commit  suicide. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  present  war  have 
made  necessary  the  surrender  of  such  great 
masses  of  men  in  the  open  field  ;  but,  leaving 
that  question  to  military  experts,  who  are 
more  competent  to  discuss  it  than  any  civilian 
can  be,  I  purpose  to  consider  briefly  in  this 
article  some  of  the  results  of  transferring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  suddenly  from 
one  country  to  another.  What  effect  does 
such  a  change  of  environment  have  upon  the 
prisoners  themselves,  and  what  impression 
do  they  make  upon  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  thrown  ?  If  I  confine  myself  for 
the  present  to  Russia  and  Japan,  it  is  only 
because  those  are  the  countries  that  I  know 
most  about. 

The  first  strong  impression  made  upon  the 
German  and  Austrian  prisoners  in  Russia 
was  one  of  boundless  geographical  magni- 
tude. Most  of  them  had  probably  learned  in 
school  that  the  Empire  of  the  Czar  comprises 
a  seventh  part  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  accept  a  fact  on  the  authority  of 
a  map  or  a  text-book,  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  realize  it  vividly  in  personal  experi- 
ence. Most  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
were  sent  to  remote  parts  of  Siberia;  and 
when,  after  fifteen  days  of  travel  in  railway 
trains  and  ten  or  twelve  days  more  in  horse- 
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drawn  vehicles,  they  asked  their  guard, 
"  Haven't  we  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  your 
d  d  country  ?"  the  Russian  soldiers  cheer- 
fully replied,  "  Oh,  no  I  This  isn't  anywhere 
near  the  end  ;  it's  thousands  of  versts  yet  to 
the  Pacific."  Before  they  reached  their  ulti- 
mate destinations  in  Vitimsk,  Olekminsk,  or 
the  Ussuri  region  these  prisoners  not  only 
realired  the  difference  between  a  school-book 
fact  and  a  fact  of  i>ersonal  experience,  but 
felt  some  access  of  respect  for  a  country  into 
which  half  a  dozen  Austrias  and  Germanys 
might  be  put  without  anywhere  overlapping, 
or  even  touching,  its  boundaries. 

The  next  impression  made  upon  the  Aus- 
tro-Gcrmans  by  their  changed  environment 
was  also  an  enlightening  one,  and  consisted 
in  the  discovery  that  Russian  peasants  are 
not  ferocious,  skin-clad  barbarians,  prone  by 
nature  to  bum,  murder,  and  destroy.  The 
prisoners  found  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
simple,  good-humored,  kind-hearted,  and 
often  surprisingly  sympathetic  and  compas- 
sionate. The  Siberian  peasants  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  show  kindness  to  exiles — 
and  especially  political  exiles — who  have  been 
sent  to  Asia  under  guard,  as  alleged  enemies 
of  society  or  of  the  Czar.  Such  men  have 
always  been  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  '^  un- 
fortunates/' and  have  generally  been  treated 
akmg  the  road  with  sympathy  and  commis- 
eration. When,  early  in  the  winter,  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners  began  to  come  into 
Siberia  in  the  same  way,  under  the  escort  of 
anned  guards,  the  peasants,  having  no  nat- 
ural hatred  for  anybody,  regarded  them  also 
as  "unfortunates,"  and  extended  to  them 
the  kindness  that  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  show  to  "  politicals." 

In  many  villages  along  the  old  exile  routes 
the  peasants  voluntarily  brought  to  the  pris- 
oners Inread,  milk,  and  eggs,  for  which  they 
would  take  no  pay ;  in  one  setdement  they 
contributed  chickens  and  hot  soup ;  in  another 
they  heated  the  village  bath-house  and  helped 
the  half-frozen  Germans  to  bathe ;  and  in  a 
thirds  off  the  railway,  where  the  ill-clad  pris- 
oners were  forced  to  march  in  bitter  cold,  and 
where  they  were  evidently  suffering  intensely 
from  exposure  and  exhaustion,  the  peasants, 
on  their  own  initiative,  harnessed  fifty  horses 
and  carried  the  whole  party  on  sledges  to  the 
next  station.  To  the  dejected  Germans  and 
Austrians,  who  had  expected  from  the  **  Rus- 
sian barbarians  "  only  curses  and  blows,  such 
behavior  was  a  revelation. 

But  the  surprises  and  favors  were  not  all 


on  one  side.  In  the  Russian  folk- tale 
*'  Napoleonder "  the  peasant  narrator  de- 
scribes the  change  of  heart  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Napoleon  experienced  just  before 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  then  says : 

"  The  great  conqueror  never  noticed  that 
his  heart  was  growing  softer  and  warmer,  but 
so  it  was.  .  .  .  Then  the  evil  spirit  went 
away  from  him,  and  left  him  in  all  resi>ects 
like  other  people." 

As  the  German  soldiers  went  eastward  into 
Siberian  solitudes,  and  g^dually  emerged 
from  the  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  war,  they 
too  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  began 
to  respond  gratefully  to  the  kindness  and 
compassion  that  were  so  often  shown  them. 
Then  "  the  evil  spirit  went  away  from  them, 
and  left  them  in  all  respects  like  other  people." 
Finally,  when  they  reached  their  destination, 
and  began  to  share  the  life  of  the  remote 
villages  where  they  were  interned,  they  re- 
covered completely  from  the  "persecution 
monomania  "  from  which  they  had  so  long 
suffered,  and  became  once  more  their  normal, 
kindly  selves.  Then  the  Siberian  peasants, 
looking  at  them,  exchanging  signs  with  them, 
and  joining  them  in  friendly  laughter,  said  to 
one  another  in  surprise : 

"  Of  course  they  are  enemies,  and  dumb- 
ies,*  but,  after  all,  they  are  folks." 

As  the  Germans,  in  particular,  became 
accustomed  to  their  new  environment,  they 
began  to  look  about  them  for  means  of  earn- 
ing money  and  thus  bettering  their  situation. 
As  most  of  them  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country  were  not  shut  up  in  concentration 
camps,  but  were  turned  loose  in  the  villages, 
they  were  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  do  any  labor  for  which  they  happened  to 
have  inclination  or  training;  so  they  soon 
began  to  work  at  their  trades  or  vocations, 
and  to  show  the  peasants  new  or  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  In  education,  both  literary 
and  technical,  they  were  generally  in  advance 
of  the  people  among  whom  the  fortunes  of 
war  had  thrown  them,  and  in  many  cases  they 
soon  became  local  centers  of  enlightenment 
and  practical  efficiency. 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  the 
men  who  have  done  most  to  educate  and 
civilize  Siberia  entered  the  country  in  leg 
fetters  or  under  guard,  as  prisoners  or  crim- 
inals. The  Polish  exiles,  who  were  sent 
there  by  the  thousand  after  the  insurrection 


*  The  Russian  name  for  German  is  Niemets^  which 
also  means  a  dumb  person,  or  one  who  cannot  talk  intel- 
liffibly.-G.  K. 
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of  1861,  scattered  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  culture  everywhere  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  introduced  arts  and  methods  pre- 
viously unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
A  new  and  useful  wheeled  vehicle  which  they 
first  made  is  still  in  use,  and  still  bears  the 
name  of  its  inventors.  Then,  twenty  years 
later,  rudimentary  science,  literary  culture, 
and  the  study  of  nature  were  taught  to  the 
Siberians  by  the  political  exiles  of  1875-85, 
most  of  whom  were  university  students  or 
professional  men.  To  them  Siberia  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  progress  made  in 
geographical  exploration,  as  well  as  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  journalism  and 
the  development  of  natural  science.  More 
than  half  of  the  existing  culture  of  northern 
Asia  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  men  who  were 
sent  there  originally  as  political  criminals. 
Now,  at  last,  come  the  Germans,  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  Hungarians,  many  of  whom 
undoubtedly  are  talented,  or  at  least  skilled 
and  practically  efficient,  men.  Their  influence 
will  be  limited  somewjiat  by  the  barrier  of 
language  and  by  bureaucratic  restriction  of 
free  intercourse,  but  it  will  be  felt,  neverthe- 
less, in  hundreds  of  'remote  Siberian  villages 
where  the  peasants  have  had  few  opportuni- 
ties to  see  or  learn.  The  officers — and  espe- 
cially the  Prussian  officers — who  are  described 
as  arrogant,  overbearing,  and  contemptuous, 
may  not  contribute  much ;  but  the  common 
soldiers,  and  particularly  the  Social  Democrats 
from  Germany,  will  almost  certainly  make 
friends  with  the  local  population  and  share 
with  the  latter  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
prisoners  now  held  in  Germany  may  not  be 
able  to  add  anything  of  value  to  the  German 
fund  of  knowledge ;  but,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  local  population, 
their  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  natural  friend- 
liness will  tend  to  break  down  barriers  of 
racial  and  national  antipathy,  and  show  the 
Germans  that  the  Russian  people,  at  least, 
will  never  be  a  menace  to  Teutonic  civiliza- 
tion. As  for  the  prisoners  themselves,  they 
too  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  their 
changed  environment.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  them — peasants  from  small  country  vil- 
lages— will  be  brought  into  contact  with  a 
high  material  civilization  for  the  first  time, 
and  will  have  their  desire  for  enlightenment 
stimulated  by  evidences  of  the  power  and 
prosperity  that  education  alone  can  give. 
When  they  return  to  Russia,  therefore,  they 


will  carry  the  seeds  of  progress  in  their  minds 
and  hearts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  despotisms  are  already  taking  steps  to 
prevent  the  free  intercourse  of  prisoners  and 
people,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional sympathy  and  respect  which  might  result 
therefrom.  In  an  order  issued  by  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  the  Interior  a  -few  weeks 
ago  prisoners  of  war  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  visit  shops  or  places  of  popular  resort, 
and  all  citizens  are  warned  that,  if  they  allow 
prisoners  to  visit  them  or  caU  upon  them  in 
their  houses  without  written  permission  from 
the  military  authorities,  in  every  case  they 
will  render  themselves  liable  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  or  a  three  thousand  ruble 
fine. 

In  Germany  no  expressions  of  compassion 
or  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  prisoners 
are  tolerated.  Under  the  tide  "  Sympathy 
Prohibited  "  the  German  Social- Democratic 
journal  "  Vorwarts,"  in  its  issue  of  April  27, 
says : 

"  The .  municipal  police  office  in  Schwerin 
announces  :  *  It  has  repeatedly  happened  of 
late,  when  war  prisoners  have  passed  through, 
that  the  civil  population  has  shown  an  extraor- 
dinarily tactless  behavior.  Not  only  have 
large  crowds  of  curious  persons  congregated, 
but  many  spectators — mainly  the  women — 
have  not  refrained  from  showing  sympathy 
with  the  prisoners  by  weeping,  by  gifts,  by 
assistance  in  carrying  luggage,  etc.  The 
civil  population  is  reminded  that  measures 
have  been  taken  whereby  such  conduct  will 
be  prevented  in  future  under  all  circum- 
stances.' " 

The  ministers  and  overlords  who  make 
war  do  not  intend  to  allow  people  and 
prisoners  to  make  peace.  Hatred  and  vio- 
lence are  to  be  encouraged,  but  not  sympa- 
thy or  compassion.  If  prisoners  and  people 
were  allowed  to  exchange  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, they  might  perhaps  discover  that  it  is 
the  brotherhood  of  despots  which  makes 
impossible  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Then 
the  despots  would  be  likely  to  lose  their 
power,  if  not  their  heads. 

The  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  kind- 
ness and  friendliness  to  prisoners  that  has 
been  made  in  the  present  war  was  made,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  show  the 
world  that  war  may  be  carried  on  with 
deadly  efficiency  but  at  the  same  time  with 
courtesy   and   chivalry,  and   now   they  are 
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setting  the  world  an  example  of  magnanimity 
in  the  treatment  of  captured  enemies. 

In  a  letter  from  Tokyo  the  furnishing  of 
Christmas  trees  and  presents  to  the  German 
prisoners  from  Tsingtao  is  described  as 
follows : 

"  Real  Christmas  trees,  such  as  they  have 
in  Germany,  were  sent  to  the  eleven  groups 
of  German  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Japanese 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  plan 
was  first  suggested  by  a  Japanese  who  had 
spent  some  years  studying  in  Germany.  He 
knew  how  much  the  Germans  make  of  Christ- 
mas, and  how  homesick  and  disconsolate  the 
prisoners  would  probably  feel  as  captives  in 
a  strange  land.  The  idea  was  at  once  acted 
upon.  As  the  momi  (evergreen  trees)  grow 
only  in  cold  regions,  Dr.  Sassao,  of  Sendai, 
who  took,  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  enthusiastically  undertook  to 
get  any  number  of  trees  from  the  mountains 
near  Sendai.  He  went  out  in  driving  snow 
and  sleet  and,  assisted  by  Professor  Wurfel, 
picked  out  fifty-two  of  the  best-shaped  trees 
that  could  be  found.  They  and  the  foresters 
alike  worked  hard  till  long  after  dark,  and 
on  their  return  had  to  ford  several  streams. 
VVTien  the  woodcutters  learned  what  the  trees 
were  for,  they  worked   without  a  murmur, 


although  their  hands  were  stiff  from  cold, 
and  they  would  take  only  a  pittance  for  their 
time.  The  manager  of  the  forest,  too,  de- 
murred at  taking  payment,  but  finally  com- 
promised by  taking  fi\^e  sen  (2i^  cents)  a 
tree.  The  Railroad  Bureau  not  only  trans- 
ported the  trees  free,  but  rushed  them 
through  by  fast  freight,  in  order  that  they 
might  reach  the  most  remote  stations  in  time 
for  Christmas.  An  exceptionally  fine  tree 
was  picked  out  for  General  Waldeck  [Ger- 
man commander  of  Tsingtao]  and  was  sent 
to  him  at  Fukuoka. 

**  Besides  the  trees,  the  Japanese  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  sent  to  the  Ger- 
man prisoners  2,500  candles,  50,000  sheets 
of  writing  paper  bearing  a  Christmas  greeting 
at  the  top,  and  1,500  envelopes.  The  whole 
plan  was  put  through  at  short  notice  and 
without  publicity,  but  all  the  Japanese  who 
heard  about  it  were  delighted." 

The  Kaiser,  who  first  warned  the  world 
against  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  and  the  officers 
who  led  the  German  troops  in  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  might  find  material  for  profitable 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  a  comparison  of  this 
simple  story  with  the  order  of  the  police  office 
in  Schwerin  and  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Bryce  Commission. 
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A    MEMORIAL    DAY    STORY 


BY    ELSIE    SINGMASTER 


IN  the  year  1868,  when  Memorial  Day 
was  instituted,  Fosterville  had  thirty-five 
men  in  its  parade.  Fosterville  was  a 
border  town ;  in  it  enthusiasm  had  run  high, 
and  men  had  enlisted  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  those  required  by  the  draft  All  the 
men  were  on  the  same  side  but  Adam 
Foust,  who,  slipping  away,  joined  himself  to 
the  troops  of  his  mother's  Southern  State. 
It  could  not  have  been  any  great  trial  for 
Adam  to  fight  against  most  of  his  com- 
panions in  Fosterville,  for  there  was  only 
one  of  them  with  whom  he  did  not  quarrel. 
That  one  was  his  cousin  Henry,  from  whom 
he  was  inseparable,  and  of  whose  friendship 
for  any  other  boys  he  was  intensely  jealous. 
Henry  was  a  frank,  open-hearted  lad  who 


would  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  the 
whole  world  if  Adam  had  allowed  him  to. 

Adam  did  not  return  to  Fosterville  until 
the  morning  of  the  first  Memorial  Day,  of 
whosQ  establishment  he  was  unaware.  He 
had  been  ill  for  months,  and  it  was  only  now 
that  he  had  earned  enough  to  make  his  way 
home.  He  was  slightly  lame,  and  he  had 
lost  several  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  He  got 
down  from  the  train  at  the  station,  and  found 
himself  at  once  in  a  great  crowd.  He  knew 
no  one,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  him. 
Without  asking  any  questions,  he  started  up 
the  street.  He  meant  to  go,  first  of  all,  to 
the  house  of  his  cousin  Henry,  and  then  to 
set  about  making  arrangements  to  resume 
his  long-interrupted  business,  that  of  a  sad- 
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dler,  which  he  could  still  follow  in  spite  of 
his  injury. 

As  he  hurried  along  he  heard  the  sound 
of  band  music,  and  realized  that  some  sort 
of  a  procession  was  advancing.  With  the 
throng  about  him  he  pressed  to  the  curb. 
The  tune  was  one  which  he  hated;  the 
colors  he  hated  also ;  the  marchers,  all  but 
one,  he  had  never  liked.  There  was  Newton 
Towne,  with  a  sergeant's  stripe  on  his  blue 
sleeve  ;  there  was  Edward  Green,  a  captain ; 
there  was  Peter  Allinson,  a  color-bearer.  At 
their  head,  taller,  handsomer,  dearer  than 
ever  to  Adam's  jealous  eyes,  walked  Henry 
Foust.  In  an  instant  of  forgetfulness  Adam 
waved  his  hand.  But  Henry  did  not  see ; 
Adam  chose  to  think  that  he  saw  and  would 
not  answer.  The  veterans  passed,  and 
Adam  drew  back  and  was  lost  in  the 
crowd. 

But  Adam  had  a  parade  of  his  own.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  music  and  the  speeches 
were  over  and  the  half-dozen  graves  of  those 
of  Fosterville's  young  men  who  had  been 
brought  home  had  been  heaped  with  flowers, 
and  Fosterville  sat  on  doorsteps  and  porches 
talking  about  the  day,  Adam  put  on  a  gray 
uniform  and  walked  from  one  end  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  other.  These  were  people  who 
had  known  him  always ;  the  word  flew  from 
step  to  step.  Many  persons  spoke  to  him, 
some  laughed,  and  a  few  jeered.  To  no  one 
did  Adam  pay  any  heed.  Past  the  house  of 
Newton  Towne,  past  the  store  of  Ed  Green, 
past  the  wide  lawn  of  Henry  Foust,  walked 
Adam,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  as 
though  to  make  more  perp)endicular  than 
perpendicularity  itself  that  stiff  backbone. 
Henry  Foust  ran  down  the  steps  and  out  to 
the  gate. 

"Oh,  Adam!"  cried  he. 

Adam  stopped,  stock-still.  He  could  see 
Peter  Allinson  and  Newton  Towne,  and  even 
Ed  Green,  on  Henry's  porch.  They  were 
all  having  ice-cream  and  cake  together. 

"  Well,  what  .^"  said  he,  roughly. 

"  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Adam. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?" 

"  Never." 

Still  Henry  persisted. 

"  Some  one  might  do  you  harm,  Adam." 

"  Let  them  I"  said  Adam. 

Then  Adam  walked  on  alone.  Adam 
walked  alone  for  forty  years. 

Not  only  on  Memorial  Day  did  he  don 
his  gray  uniform  and  make  the  rounds  of  the 


village.  When  the  Fosterville  Grand  Arm^ 
Post  met  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  posi 
room,  Adam  managed  to  meet  most  of  tii< 
members  either  going  or  returning.  He  anc 
his  gray  suit  became  gradually  so  familiar  tc 
the  village  that  no  one  turned  his  head  oi 
glanced  up  from  book  or  pap>er  to  see  him  ^a 
by.  He  had  from  time  to  time  a  new  suit, 
and  he  ordered  from  somewhere  in  the  South 
a  succession  of  gray,  broad-brimmed  military 
hats.  The  farther  the  war  sank  into  the 
past,  the  straighter  grew  old  Adam's  back, 
the  prouder  his  head.  Sometimes,  early  in 
the  forty  years,  the  acquaintances  of  his 
childhood,  especially  the  women,  remon- 
strated with  him. 

"  The  war's  over,  Adam,"  they  would  say. 
"  Can't  you  forget  it  ?" 

"Those  G.  A.  R.  fellows  don't  forget  it," 
Adam  would  answer.  "  They  haven't  changed 
their  principles.  Why  should  I  change 
mine  V* 

"  But  you  might  make  up  with  Henry." 

"  That's  nobody's  business  but  my  owrt." 

"  But  when  you  were  children  you  were 
never  separated.     Make  up,  Adam." 

"  When  Henry  needs  me,  I'll  help  him," 
said  Adam. 

"  Henry  will  never  need  you.  Look  at  all 
he's  got !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  need  him,"  said 
Adam,  as  he  walked  away.  He  went  back 
to  his  saddler  shop,  where  he  sat  all  day 
stitching.  He  had  aipple  time  to  think  of 
Henry  and  the  past 

**  Brought  up  like  twins  1"  he  would  say. 
**  Sharing  like  brothers  !  Now  he  has  a  fine 
business  and  a  fine  house  and  fine  children, 
and  I  have  nothing.  But  I  have  my  princi- 
ples. I  ain't  never  truckled  to  him.  Some 
day  he'll  need  me,  youll  see !" 

As  Adam  grew  older,  it  became  more  and 
more  certain  that  Henry  would  never  need 
him  for  anything.  Henry  tried  again  and 
again  to  make  friends,  but  Adam  would  have 
none  of  him.  He  talked  more  and  more  to 
himself  as  he  sat  at  his  work. 

**  Used  to  help  him  over  the  brook  and 
bait  his  hook  for  him.  Even  built  corn-stalk 
houses  for  him  to  knock  down,  that  much 
littler  he  was  than  me.  Stepped  out  of  the 
race  when  I  found  he  wanted  Annie.  He 
might  ask  me  for  something  t*^  Adam  seemed 
often  to  be  growing  childish. 

By  the  year  1875  fifteen  of  Fosterville's 
thirty-five  veterans  had  died.  The  men  who 
survived  the  war  were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
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Strong  men,  and  weaknesses  established  in 
prisons  and  on  long  marches  asserted  them- 
selves. Fifteen  times  the  Fosterville  Post 
paraded  to  the  cemetery  and  read  its  commit- 
ting service  and  fired  its  salute.  For  these 
parades  Adam  did  not  put  on  his  gray  uni- 
form. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  deaths  were 
fewer.  Fosterville  prosi>ered  as  never  before  ; 
it  built  factories  and  an  electric  car  line.  Of 
all  its  enterprises  Henry  Foust  was  at  the 
head.  He  enlarged  his  house  and  bought 
farms  and  grew  handsomer  as  he  grew  older. 
Everybody  loved  him  ;  all  Fosterville,  except 
Adam,  sought  his  company.  It  seemed 
sometimes  as  though  Adam  would  almost  die 
from  loneliness  and  jealousy. 

"  Henry  Foust  sittin'  with  Ed  Green  I"  said 
Adam  to  himself,  as  though  he  could  never 
accustom  his  eyes  to  this  phenomenon. 
"  Henry  consortin'  with  Newt  Towne  I" 

The  Grand  Army  post  also  grew  in  im- 
portance. It  paraded  each  year  with  more 
ceremony  ;  it  imp)orted  fine  music  and  great 
speakers  for  Memorial  Day. 

Presently  the  sad  procession  to  the  cem- 
etery began  once  more.  There  was  a  long, 
cold  winter,  with  many  cases  of  pneumonia, 
and  three  veterans  succumbed  ;  there  was  an 
intensely  hot  summer,  and  twice  in  one 
month  the  post  read  its  committing  service 
and  fired  its  salute.  A  few  years  more,  and 
the  post  numbered  but  three.  Past  them  still 
on  post  evenings  walked  Adam,  head  in  air, 
hands  dasped  behind  his  back.  There  was 
Edward  Groreen,  round,  fat,  who  puffed  and 
panted ;  there  was  Newton  Towne,  who 
walked,  in  spite  of  palsy,  as  though  he  had 
won  the  battle  of  Gettysburg ;  there  was, 
last  of  all,  Henry  Foust,  who  at  seventy-five 
was  hale  and  strong.  Usually  a  tall  son 
walked  beside  him,  or  a  grandchild  clung  to 
his  hand.  He  was  ahnost  never  alone.;  it 
was  as  though  every  one  who  knew  him  tried 
to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  his  company. 
Past  him  with  a  grave  nod  walked  Adam. 
Adam  was  two  years  older  than  Henry;  it 
required  more  and  more  stretching  of  arms 
behind  his  back  to  keep  his  shoulders 
straight 

In  April  Newton  Towne  was  taken  ill 
and  died.  Edward  Green  was  terrified, 
though  he  considered  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
shortness  of  breath,  a  strong  man. 

"  D<Mi*t  let  anything  happen  to  you,  Henrj," 
he  would  say.  "  Don't  let  anything  get  you, 
Henry.     I  can't  march  alone." 


*'  rU  be  there,"  Henry  would  reassure 
him.  Only  one  look  at  Henry,  and  the  most 
alarmed  would  have  been  comforted. 

"  It  would  kill  me  to  march  alone,"  said 
Edward  Green. 

As  if  Fosterville  realized  that  it  could  not 
continue  long  to  show  its  devotion  to  its  veter- 
ans, it  made  this  year  special  preparations  for 
Memorial  Day.  The  Fosterville  Band  prac- 
ticed elaborate  music,  the  children  were  drilled 
in  marching.  The  children  were  to  precede 
the  veterans  to  the  cemetery  and  were  to 
scatter  flowers  over  the  graves.  Houses 
were  gayly  decorated,  flags  and  banners 
floated  in  the  pleasant  spring  breeze.  Early 
in  the  morning  carriages  and  wagons  began 
to  bring  in  the  country  folk. 

Adam  Foust  realized  as  well  as  Fosterville 
that  the  parades  of  veterans  were  drawing  to 
their  close. 

"  This  may  be  the  last  time  I  can  show  my 
principles,"  said  he,  with  grim  setting  of  his 
lips.  **  I  will  put  on  my  gray  coat  early  in 
the  morning." 

Though  the  two  veterans  were  to  march 
to  the  cemetery,  carriages  were  provided  to 
bring  them  home.  Fosterville  meant  to  be 
as  careful  as  possible  of  its  treasures. 

**  I  don't  need  any  carriage  to  ride  in,  like 
Ed  Green,"  said  Adam,  proudly.  "  I  could 
march  out  and  back.  Perhaps  Ed  Green  will 
have  to  ride  out  as  well  as  back." 

But  Edward  Green  neither  rode  nor 
walked.  The  day  turned  suddenly  warm, 
the  heat  and  excitement  accelerated  his  al- 
ready rapid  breathing,  and  the  doctor  forbade 
his  setting  foot  to  the  ground. 

"  But  I  will  I"  cried  Edward,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  war  still  lived. 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Then  I  wiU  ride." 

"  You  will  stay  in  bed,"  said  the  doctor. 

So  without  Edward  Green  the  parade  was 
formed.  Before  the  court-house  waited  the 
band,  and  the  long  line  of  school-children,  and 
the  burgess,  and  the  fire  company,  and  the 
distinguished  stranger  who  was  to  make  the 
address,  until  Henry  Foust  api>eared,  in  his 
blue  suit,  with  his  flag  on  his  breast  and  his 
bouquet  in  his  hand.  On  each  side  of  him 
walked  a  tall,  middle-aged  son,  who  seemed 
to  hand  him  over  reluctantly  to  the  marshal, 
who  escorted  him  to  his  place.  Smilingly  he 
spoke  to  the  marshal,  but  he  was  the  only 
one  who  smiled  or  spoke.  For  an  instant 
men  and  women  broke  off  in  the  middle  of 
their  sentences,  a  husky  something  in  their 
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throats  ;  children  looked  up  at  him  with  awe. 
Even  his  own  grandchildren  did  not  dare  to 
wave  of  call  from  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
Then  the  storm  of  cheers  broke. 

Round  the  next  comer  Adam  Foust  waited. 
He  was  clad  in  his  gray  uniform — those  who 
looked  at  him  closely  saw  with  astonishment 
that  it  was  a  new  uniform ;  his  brows  met 
in  a  frown,  his  gray  mustache  seemed  to 
bristle. 

"  How  he  hates  them !"  said  one  citizen 
of  Fosterville  to  another.  *'Just  look  at 
poor  Adam  I" 

"  Used  to  bait  his  hook  for  him,"  Adam 
was  saying.  "  Used  to  carry  him  pick-a- 
back I  Used  to  go  halves  with  him  on  every- 
thing.    Now  he  walks  with  Ed  Green !" 

Adam  pressed  forward  to  the  curb.  The 
band  was  playing  "  Marching  Through 
Georgia,"  which  he  hated ;  everybody  was 
cheering.  The  volume  of  sound  was  deaf- 
ening. 

"  Cheering  Ed  Green !"  said  Adam.  "  Fat ! 
Lazy  I  Didn't  have  a  wound.  Dare  say  he 
hid  behind  a  tree  I     Dare  say — " 

The  band  was  in  sight  now,  the  back  of 
the  drum-major  appeared,  then  all  the  musi- 
cians swung  round  the  comer.  After  them 
came  the  littie  children  with  their  flowers  and 
their  shining  faces. 

"  Him  and  Ed  Green  next,"  said  old 
Adam. 

But  Henry  walked  alone.  Adam's  whole 
body  jerked  in  his  astonishment.  He  heard 
some  one  say  that  Edward  Green  was  sick, 
that  the  doctor  had  forbidden  him  to  march, 
or  even  to  ride.  As  he  pressed  nearer  the 
curb  he  heard  the  admiring  comments  of  the 
crowd. 

"  Isn't  he  magnificent !" 

**  See  his  beautiful  flowers  !  His  grand- 
children always  send  him  his  flowers." 

"  He's  our  first  citizen." 

"  He's  mine  !"  Adam  wanted  to  cry  out. 
"  He's  mine !" 

Never  had  Adam  felt  so  miserable,  so 
jealous,  so  heartsick.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  the  great  figure.  Henry  was,  in  truth, 
magnificent,  not  only  in  himself,  but  in  what 
he  represented.  He  seemed  symbolic  of  a 
great  era  of  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  new  age  which  was  advancing.  Old 
Adam  understood  all  his  glory. 

"He's  mine  !"  said  old  Adam  again,  fool- 
ishly. 

Then  Adam  leaned  forward  with  startled, 
staring  eyes.     Henry  had  bowed  and  smiled 


in  answer  to  the  cheers.  Across  the  street 
his  own  house  was  a  mass  of  color — red, 
white,  and  blue  over  windows  and  doors,  gay 
dresses  on  the  porch.  On  each  side  the 
pavement  was  crowded  with  a  shouting  mul- 
titude. Surely  no  hero  had  ever  had  a  more 
glorious  passage  through  the  streets  Of  his 
birthplace ! 

But  old  Adam  saw  that  Henry's  face 
blanched,  that  there  appeared  suddenly  upon 
it  an  expression  of  intolerable  pain.  For  an 
instant  Henry's  step  faltered  and  grew  un- 
certain. 

Then  old  Adam  began  to  behave  like  a 
wild  man.  He  pushed  himself  through  the 
crowd,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  rope  as 
though  to  tear  it  down,  he  cEdled  out, "  Wait  I 
wait!"  Frightened  women,  fearful  of  some 
sinister  purpose,  tried  to  grasp  and  hold 
him.  No  man  was  immediately  at  hand, 
or  Adam  would  have  been  seized  and  taken 
away.  As  for  the  feeble  grasp  of  the 
women — Adam  shook  them  off  and  laughed 
at  them. 

"  Let  me  go,  you  geese  1"  said  he. 

A  mounted  marshal  saw  him  and  rode 
down  upon  him ;  men  started  from  under 
the  ropes  to  pursue  him.  But  Adam  eluded 
them  or  outdistanced  them.  He  strode 
across  an  open  space  with  a  surety  which 
gave  no  hint  of  the  terrible  beating  of  his 
heart,  until  he  reached  the  side  of  Henry. 
Him  he  greeted,  breathlessly  and  with  terri- 
ble eagerness. 

"  Henry,"  said  he,  gasping,  "  Henry,  do 
you  want  me  to  walk  along  ?" 

Henry  saw  the  alarmed  crowds,  he  saw 
the  marshal's  hand  stretched  to  seize  Adam, 
he  saw  most  clearly  of  all  the  tearful  eyes 
under  the  beetling  brows.  Henry's  voice 
shook,  but  he  made  himself  clear. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  he  to  the  marshal 
"  Let  him  be." 

"  I  saw  you  were  alone,"  said  Adam.  **  I 
said,  *  Henry  needs  me.'  I  know  what  it  is 
to  be  alone.     I — " 

But  Adam  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 
He  found  a  hand  on  his,  a  blue  arm  linked 
tightly  in  his  gray  arm,  he  felt  himself  moved 
along  amid  thunderous  roars  of  sound. 

"  Of  course  I  need  you  I"  said  Henry. 
"I've  needed  you  all  along." 

Then,  old  but  young,  their  lives  almost 
ended,  but  themselves  immortal,  united,  to 
be  divided  no  more,  amid  an  ever-thickening 
sound  of  cheersi  the  two  marched  down  the 
street 


THE    LUSITANIA 

BY  HAROLD  T.  PULSIFER 

For  that  proud  ship  we  do  not  weep  ; — 
From  out  the  womb  of  future  years 
Ten  thousand  ships  will  dare  the  deep^ 
Her  peers ^  and  more  than  peers. 

We  do  not  weep  for  those  who  died^ 
Nor  question  of  the  sullen  sea 
Why  in  her  dark  and  aivful  tide 
A  thousand  needless  graves  should  be. 

Yet  we  are  solemn  with  the  dread 
Of  those  to  whom  the  tocsin  comes 
Loud  with  the  story  of  their  dead 
To  wake  the  throb  of  sleeping  drums. 

In  riven  steel  and  murdered  men 
Lies  not  the  measure  of  our  loss ; — 
Lookf  there  a  nation  lifts  again 

A  bloody  Figure  on  a  cross! 

• 

How  shall  we  guard  us  from  her  hand^ 
How  guard  from  her  the  ancient  law  f 
Her  maddened  brain  heeds  no  command 
Save  that  which  keeps  the  brute  in  awe  t 

How  bar  the  portals  of  the  past 
And  block  the  gateway  to  her  goal, 
How  keep  the  faith  until  at  last 
We  save  our  honor  and  her  soul? 

No  riot  cry  for  vengeance  blinds 
Our  passion  fof  a  righteous  ivorld ; 
With  bitter  hearts  but  steady  minds 
We  stand  with  battle  banners  furled. 

Not  cravefi  heart  nor  palsied  tongue 
Keeps  back  our  fingers  from  the  sivord, — 
The  courage  men  have  left  unsung 
Still  waits  in  service  to  the  Lord, 

Yet  by  the  heritage  we  guard 
More  than  the  cost  of  present  lives 
Shall  we  be  judged  who  watch  and  ward 
Within  a  world  where  God  survives  ! 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


II  Trentino,  la  Venezia  Giulia,  e  la  Dalmazia 
nel  Risorgimento  Italiano.  By  Lupo  della  Mon- 
tagna.    Brentano's.    ^1. 

One  of  the  chief  causes,  if  not  the  chief  one,  of 
Italy's  prolonged  neutrality  and  of  her  probable 
intervention  in  favor  of  the  Triple  Entente  in 
the  early  future  is  her  long-fostered  wish  to  re- 
deem Italia  Irredenta,  as  the  Italian  provinces 
still  governed  by  Austria  are  usually  called ;  that 
is,  the  Italian  Tyrol,  or  Trentino,  and  Istria, 
with  the  towns  of  Trieste  and  Gorizia.  To 
these  provinces  some  would  add  Dalmatia, 
which  is  geographically  autonomous,  but  popu- 
lated by  more  Slavs  than  Italians.  An  account 
of  these  provinces  and  their  relation  to  Italy  is 
of  timely  interest  and  has  been  published  by 
Lupo  della  Montagna,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Dr. 
Lancillotto  Thompson.  Of  course  the  subject 
has  been  treated  before,  especially  as  to  the 
Trentino,  but  it  has  never  been  so  fully  handled 
as  in  this  volume. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Carbonari,  the  earliest  champions  of  Italian  lib- 
erty, aimed  from  the  first  at  an  Italy  which  was 
to  include  Cattaro  and  Trieste.  The  events  of 
1848  and  1849,  such  as  the  insurrection  of  the 
Italian  Tyrol  and  the  promptly  repressed  move- 
ments of  Istria  and  Dal  mat!  a,  are  fully  told,  and 
so  is  the  conspicuous  part  taken  by  the  Irre- 
denti  in  that  defense  of  Rome  which  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan,  and  in  the  defense  of  Venice. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Italo-Tyrolean  Deputies  at  the 
German  Parliament  of  Frankfort  in  1848,  when 
they  tried  to  obtain  the  separation  of  their  ter- 
ritory from  the  German  Confederation,  to  which 
it  had  been  arbitrarily  joined,  as  well  as  the 
declaration  of  the  Istrian  Deputies  at  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Vienna  in  the  same  year,  when  there 
was  talk  of  uniting  their  province  to  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.  The  contribution  of  Italia 
Irredenta  to  the  formation  of  a  united  Italy  in 
1870  is  fully  described,  and  interesting  informa- 
tion is  also  given  concerning  subsequent  polit- 
ical agitation  in  these  provinces,  of  which  the 
author  had  first-hand  knowledge.  His  closing 
sentences  show  the  spirit  in  which  his  party  re- 
gards the  situation  to-day: 

And  now  all  hail  to  our  brothers  of  Trento,  Trieste, 
Gorizia,  Istria,  and  Dalmazia.  We  have  seen  that  during 
the  Risorgimento  the  Irridente  provinces  claimed  and 
affirmed  their  Italian  nationality  and  proved  themselves 
Italians  in  fact  and  deed— in  their  aspirations  and 
achievements,  in  the  press,  in  committees,  conspiracies, 
insurrections,  in  prison,  on  the  battlefield,  and  on  the 
scaffold.  We  have  also  seen  that  their  inalienable  right 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Italian  nation  has  been 
recotfnized  and  acknowledt^d  by  the  greatest  Italian 
patriots,  by  Garibaldi,  by  Mazzini,  Victor  Emmanuel  II, 
Cavour,  Ricasoli,  Cattaneo,  Peix?  Manin,  Cairoli,  and 
Saffi.  May  Italy,  and  especially  the  youth  of  Italy,  re- 
member the  Terre  Irredente  in  thb  hour  of  awakening; 
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and  may  the  determination  to  redeem  them  form  a  part 
of  every  dream  of  future  greatness.  And  in  order  that 
Italy  may  realize  her  glorious  destiny  let  every  Italian 
be  {M-epared  to  sink  all  party  differences  and  to  unite  in 
resisting  the  power  which  claims  the  Alpi  Giulie,  the 
Retiche,  and  Dalmazia.  May  there  be  but  one  war-cry — 
Italy,  Italy,  for  all  her  sons! 

The  book  is  in  Italian,  but  those  who  read 
that  language  will  be  grateful  for  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  volume  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  sale  of  the 
book  has  been  forbidden  in  Austria. 

Property  and  Contract  in  Their  Relations  to  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  2 
vols.    The  Macraillan  Company,  New  York.    f4. 

This  work  is  a  first-class  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  what  may  well  be  termed  Progressive 
Economics.  Its  one  defect  is  an  over-elabora- 
tiveness  of  detail,  with  failure  to  provide  sum- 
maries that  would  develop  clearly  the  author*s 
fundamental  principles  and  point  of  view.  In 
the  absence  of  such  summaries,  some  readers 
may  hastily  conclude  that  his  attitude  to  prop- 
erty and  contract  and  his  general  economic 
theory  are  of  the  essence  of  Socialism — which 
is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  while  empha- 
sizing the  social  significance  of  all  rights  in 
property  and  the  importance  of  supervision  and 
modification  of  contracts  for  the  good  of  society, 
Professor  Ely  is  equally  insistent  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  private  ownership.  He 
would,  indeed,  have  social  reform  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  a  universalization  rather  than 
a  socialization  of  property,  except  in  the  case 
of  "public  utilities,"  holding  that  everybody 
should,  and  can,  become  a  property-owner, 
through  right  education  and  a  "  suitable  social 
environment."  All  this  to  the  furtherance, 
however,  of  the  general  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual welfare ;  for  it  is  the  good  of  society  which 
Professor  Ely  always  has  chiefly  in  view. 
More  and  more  also,  as  his  many  citations 
make  evident,  the  courts  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate the  social  side  and  purposes  of  property 
and  contractual  rights.  Few  economic  treatises 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  are  more 
deserving  of  attentive  consideration  than  this 
magnum  opus  by  the  veteran  Wisconsin  pro- 
fessor. 

Spell  of  Flanders  (The).     By  Edward  N.  Vose. 
The  Page  Company,  Boston.    $2.50. 

The  author  aptly  quotes  Lord  Beaconsfietd*s 
saying  that  "  Flanders  has  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  British  soldiers."  Since  the  author 
made  his  vacation  trip  through  northern  Bel- 
gium just  before  the  outbreak  of  war  this  his- 
torical utterance  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield  is  doubly 
true.  The  present  narrative  is  largely  one  of 
personal  experience,  and  records  the  pleasures 
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o(traTcl,but  it  also  contains  a  very  interesting 
historical  account  of  many  ancient  towns,  most  of 
which  were  little  known  to  tourists,  but  are  now 
hmiliar  words  in  every  newspaper.  The  book  is 
ilhstrated  by  a  large  number  of  interesting  pho- 
tographs. Its  timely  interest  is  obvious.  When 
the  war  is  over,  no  part  of  the  world  will  be  more 
interesting  to  American  travelers,  and  they  will 
then  find  this  unpretentious  but  readable  book 
of  decided  interest 

Debaters'  Handbook  Series.     The  H.  W.  Wil- 
ton Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.    $i  per  vol. 

The  series  indicated  by  the  above  title  now 
contains  twenty-five  or  more  volumes,  and  we 
would  advise  all  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
b  preparing  papers  or  taking  part  in  debates  in 
dubs  and  societies  to  send  to  the  publishers  for 
a  list  of  the  books.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
handbooks  are  of  value  to  any  person  who 
wishes  to  obtain  information  on  the  subjects 
included.  Each  has  a  bibliography  and  gives 
nuny  references  to  books,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets,  and  each  takes  up  the  affirmative 
and  negative  side  of  the  subject  discussed  in 
considerable  deuil,  and  with  many  extracts 
from  official  reports  and  from  published  articles. 
The  character  of  the  series  may  be  indicated 
by  naming  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated :  Direct 
Primaries,  Capital  Punishment,  The  Commis- 
noo  Plan  of  Municipal  Government,  The  In- 
come Tajc,  Woman  Suffrage,  Child  Labor, 
Trade  Unions,  World  Peace,  Single  Tax,  The 
European  War. 

The  publishers  have  done  a  real  service  in 

preparing  these  handbooks  with  such  care  and 

thoroughness. 

Faith  and  Social  Service.    By  George  Hodges. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

"  We  are  beset  with  problems.  The  charac- 
teristic symbol  of  this  generation  is  the  question 
mark.    Our  patron  saint  is  the  Sphinx." 

This  opening  paragraph  of  Dean  Hodges's 
new  book  arrests  attention  by  the  vivid  style 
which  holds  it  through  the  chapter  on  "The 
New  Forces,"  introductory  to  his  discussion  of 
the  problems  they  present  to  gird  faith  for  social 
service.  Nor  is  there  a  dull  page  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them,  chapter  by  chapter— the  problem 
of  indifference,  of  doubt,  of  poverty,  of  labor,  of 
moral  reform,  and  of  the  city.  Of  these  he 
singles  out  as  the  supreme  problem  poverty ^ 
boding  peril  both  to  democracy  and  to  religion. 
•Everything  else  turns  upon  it,  and  leads  up  to 
it,  and  is  confronted  by  it  We  are  all  the 
poorer  for  it  We  caimot  afford  to  let  it  go  on, 
taking  no  accotmt  of  the  weather,  and  making 
light  of  predictions  of  the  deluge."  Whatever 
organized  charities  can  do  to  mitigate  the  evil 
by  their  constructive  philanthropy  will  be 
ineffectual,  as  is  here  shown,  till  a  root-and- 
branch  disposal  of  it  comes  through  the  soul- 
tkm  of  labor,  moral  reform,  and  city  problems. 
Dean  Hodges's  statesmanlike  and  practical 


treatment  of  all  these  problems  is  from  the  view- 
point of  religion  as  the  central  motor  of  the 
evolution  of  humanity.  "  Economics,  like  theol- 
ogy," says  he,  "  is  of  little  use  except  for  the 
sake  of  character.^  Necessary  as  it  is  to  change 
environing  conditions,  "  the  supreme  need  is  a 
changed  man."  The  Church  may  be  viewed  as 
an  organization,  "but  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ  it  is  rather  an  influence  ...  to  help  the 
world  to  rule  itself  in  the  spirit  of  Christ."  But 
here  "  the  problem  of  the  divided  Church " 
stands  in  the  way;  it  is  "at  the  heart  of  our 
perplexity."  Of  the  differing  methods  proposed 
for  its  solution,  Dean  Hodges  pronounces  em- 
phatically for  that  of  the  Congregational 
churches — the  co-operative  method.  Some  kind 
of  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  Church's  plainest  tasks.  "It  is 
virtual  reunion  as  far  as  it  goes,  ...  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  problem,  .  .  . 
and  it  is  possible  to-morrow."  He  has  held  this 
view  for  many  years. 

Ragged  Messenger  (The).     By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.    $1.35. 

When  "  The  Ragged  Messenger  "  appeared, 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  The  Outlook  spoke  of  it 
as  "  a  novel  of  unusual  force  and  interest."  Re- 
reading it  as  it  is  now  republished,  that  statement 
still  holds  true.  But  now,  as  then,  it  is  a  novel  of 
ragged  execution,  to  take  a  liberty  with  its  title. 
It  is  not  well  balanced;  nor  does  it  exhibit  the 
power  of  characterization  which  Mr.  Maxwell's 
later  work  has  shown.  "  The  Ragged  Messen- 
ger," who  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Mad  Mes- 
siah," half  believes  himself  to  be  a  reborn  Christ ; 
but,  like  many  other  extreme  types  which  ap- 
pear in  the  novels  of  some  of  the  younger  men, 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  art  sometimes  by 
the  various  social  and  industrial  propaganda  of 
the  time,  and  sometimes  by  a  decadent  tendency 
of  their  own,  "  The  Ragged  Messenger  "  is  a 
study  in  morbid  psychology.  The  "  Messen- 
ger" himself  is  an  epileptic;  and  that  fact 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  book  as  an  achieve- 
ment. It  is  the  drama  of  a  sick  man ;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  a  study  of  normal  life  and  char- 
acter. It  is  hardly  a  piece  of  fiction.  It  belongs, 
not  in  the  general  library,  but  in  the  alcove 
dedicated  to  medical  works.  Of  course  it  does 
not  lack  power,  because  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  who  is  neither  commonplace  nor  hack- 
neyed; but  it  does  lack  maturity,  sanity,  and 
permanent  interest. 

Hand  of  Peril  (The),   By  Arthur  Stringer.   The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  Vork.    %\2h. 

This  is  an  exciting  series  of  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  crime  dealing  with  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service.  The  subject  is 
one  that  has  not  been  very  extensively  exploited 
by  writers  of  plot  stories,  and  Mr.  Stringer 
deals  with  it  in  an  original  way  and  with  dra- 
matic effect. 
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From  Seward,  Alaska,  comes  the  report  that 
the  first  spike  on  the  new  Government  railway 
was  driven  on  April  29  by  Martha  White,  who 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  region. 
The  White  family,  it  may  be  remarked,  were 
also  pioneers  in  this  latter  respect  in  New  Eng- 
land, Peregrine  White  having  been  the  first 
white  child  born  there. 

An  efiicient  railway  agent  at  Silvis,  Illinois, 
decided  that  he  ought  to  save  the  loose  grain 
scattered  on  the  floors  of  the  empty  cars  that 
came  to  the  station  for  reloading.  He  built  a 
rat-proof  grain-bin  and  had  the  sweepings  of 
the  empty  cars  put  into  this  and  then  sold  them 
for  chicken  feed.  In  four  months  the  receipts 
from  this  source  brought  into  the  company's 
treasury  the  sum  of  $267.55  ! 

One  is  prepared  for  almost  anything  in  these 
times  of  storm  and  stress,  but  the  newspaper 
headline  "  Westminster  Abbey  Fails  "  certainly 
is  startling.  Relief  comes  when  the  discovery 
is  made  that  "Westminster  Abbey"  is  the 
genuine  name  of  an  old-time  dealer  in  nautical 
supplies  on  Front  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Abbey's  shop  held  everything  from  sailboats  to 
sou'westers,  but  the  decay  of  the  sailing  ship 
saw  the  passing  of  his  prosperity,  and  his  assign- 
ment became  necessary. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  great 
highway,  to  be  known  as  the  Dixie  Highway, 
to  run  from  a  point  on  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
near  Chicago,  through  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Florida-to  Miami,  in  the  last-named  State.  A 
meeting  to  further  the  building  of  this  road  was 
held  last  month  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Governors  of  nearly 
all  these  States. 

A  contributor  to  "  To-Day 's  "  says  that  a  tent 
in  the  back  yard  is  a  great  joy  to  children  and 
that  it  helps  to  keep  house  and  yard  looking 
neat,  for  the  children  can  be  expected  and 
required  to  keep  their  playthings  in  the  tent 
when  they  are  told  that  it  is  their  exclusive 
play-room  and  that  they  must  confine  any  untidi- 
ness to  that  particular  spot. 

The  steamer  Gulflight,  whose  name  some 
people  have  thought  to  be  derived  thus.  Gull- 
flight,  symbolizing  the  flight  of  a  bird,  is  one  of 
four  ships  built  for  the  Gulf  Refining  Company 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  sister  ships'  names  obvi- 
ously indicate  that  they  come  from  the  "  Gulf," 
not  the  "gull."  They  are:  Gulfstream,  Gulfoil, 
and  Gulfcoast. 

In  the  recent  "masters'  tournament"  of  chess 
players  in  New  York  City,  Capablanca,  the 
Cuban  champion,  won.  He  lost  but  one  game 
of  the  fourteen  played.  Marshall,  the  American 
player,  was  second,  losing  only  two  games.  The 
tone-time   leader    of  the    chess-playing    world, 
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Lasker,  secured  only  sixth  place,  winning  6 
games  and  losing  7)^. 

In  1914  there  were  published  in  America 
less  than  1,038   books    on  sociology  and    e 
nomics — this  serious  side  of  literature  aim 
obtaining  first  place  in  the   number  of  titl 
Fiction,  though  still  pre-eminent,  held  its  ra 
by  only  the  slim  excess  of  eighteen  titles. 

The  war  has  compelled  the  addition  of  a  nei 
department  to  the  announcements  in  the  Londod 
"Times."  It  follows  " Births,"  "  Marriages,^ 
"  Deaths,"  and  is  entitled  "  Killed  in  Action."] 
Pathetic  phrases  indicate  the  agony  of  grief  thai 
darkens  many  'English  homes  to-day — "  Neai 
Ypres,  our  dearly  loved  only  son,"  "  At  Hill  No. 
60,  my  most  dearly  loved  and  loving  husband," 
"  In  Flanders,  our  loving  youngest  son,"  etc. 

Side  by  side  with  the  pathos  of  war  in  thd 
"  Times  "  are  to  be  found  some  suggestions  of 
comedy  in  its  advertisements.  A  certain  type 
of  Englishman  evidently  believes  that  he  can 
get  anything  he  wants  by  advertising  for  it  in 
the  famous  London  newspaper.  A  "  hard- 
pressed  war  worker"  asks  "some  wealthy 
person"  to  give  him  ;^150;  a  "hard-worked 
officer  would  be  very  grateful  for  loan  of  a  re- 
liable motor  car  for  use  in  England  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months ;"  a  company  asks 
"  mothers, sisters,  wives"  to  send  it  £3  5s.  for  a 
"  protector  screen  "  to  be  sent  to  the  ofiicers  at 
the  front ;  and  "  Wilhelm  Bemardt  von  Gold- 
stein hereby  gives  notice  of  his  change  of  name 
to  William  Bernard  Reid." 

John  Gardiner,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  who  died 
recently,  was  the  Nation's  oldest  banker,  and 
probably  held  the  world's  record  for  continuous 
employment.  He  was  bom  in  1815,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  when  he  was  seventeen  he  got 
employment  in  a  little  bank  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  to  which  State  he  had 
emigrated.  For  eighty-one  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  this  bank,  being  its  president  for 
over  half  a  century. 

The  blame  for  the  sinking  of  the  steamship 
Empress  of  Ireland,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
about  1,000  lives — a  disaster  unparalleled  except 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Lusitania — has  been  definitely  placed  on 
the  Storstad  by  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Mont- 
real. The  decision  asserts  that  the  first  officer 
of  the  Storstad  caused  the  collision  by  altering 
the  course  of  his  vessel  after  it  was  shut  out 
from  the  view  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  by  the 
fog. 

By  a  curious  slip  of  the  editorial  pen  the  story 
entitled  "  Natalka's  Matrimonial  Escapes"  in 
the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  May  5  was  credite<i 
to  Natalie  R.  Livesay  instead  of  Florence  R. 
Livesay. 
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ITALY  BNTBRS 
THE  WAB 

After  nine  months  of  neutrality  Italy  has 
gooe  into  the  war  with  the  Allies.  Italy's 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria- Hungary 
makes  her  the  eleventh  nation  to  enter  the 
great  conflict.  As  The  Outlook  goes  to  press 
it  is  unofficially  reported  that  Germany  has 
dedared  war  on  Italy,  but  such  a  declaration 
is  su()erfluous.  That  Germany  will  aid 
Austria  goes  without  saying. 

Hscwbere  in  this  issue,  under  the  general 
title  "  Italy  and  the  War,"  our  readers  will 
6nd  an  editorial  discussion  of  **  The  Causes 
of  Italy's  Action,"  and  following  that  an 
interview  with  an  Italian  journalist,  giving  the 
Italian  point  of  view;  an  interview  with  a 
Hungarian  journalist,  giving  the  Austro- 
Himgarian  point  of  view ;  a  sketch  of  "  Three 
Ita&an  Leaders;"  a  r^sum^  of  the  historical 
background  of  this  new  phase  of  the  war; 
and  a  poll  of  the  international  press. 

Among  the  frst  hostilities  announced  were 
the  bombardment  of  Italian  Adriatic  towns  as 
far  south  as  Barletta  by  Austrian  destroyers, 
and  a  naval  engagement  near  that  port  be- 
tween an  Austrian  cruiser  and  three  destroy- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  and  two  Italian  de- 
stroyers on  the  other,  in  which,  Vienna  claims, 
ooc  of  the  Italian  vessels  was  sunk.  Italy's 
task  is  now  to  clear  the  Adriatic  of  these 
darting  raiders,  which,  theoretically,  she  is 
powerful  enough  to  do. 

The  size  of  the  Italian  army  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  many  newspapers,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  when  her  Government  threw  down 
the  gage  of  battle  she  had  about  1,000,000 
weD-trained  and  excellently  equipped  men  in 
the  field  In  all  probability,  to  cope  with  this 
force  the  Teutonic  allies  will  find  it  necessary 
to  draw  troops  from  Galicia,  a  welcome  event 
for  Russia,  which  has  been  hard  put  to  it  since 
the  coQapse  of  her  Carpathian  campaign. 

But  Italy's  army  is  forced  to  fight  under 
great  geographical   disadvantages.      In  the 

(^vnk  Alps  the  international  border  is  south 


of  the  mountain  ridge,  and,  in  fact,  along 
most  of  the  mountainous  Austro- Italian 
boundary  the  Austrians  have  the  force  of 
gravity  behind  them.  It  is  said  that  in  all  the 
Italian  army  maneuvers  held  near  the  border 
the  "  invaders  "  have  won,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  of  most  mili- 
tary experts  if  Austria  finds  it  easy  to  pene- 
trate Italy  below  the  Tyrolean  section  of  the 
border,  for  the  valley  of  the  Adige  is  a  trough 
debouching  into  northern  Italy. 

The  first  noteworthy  successes,  however, 
were  apparently  to  the  Latins.  As  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook  goes  to  press,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Italians,  moving  on  Trieste  from 
Udine,  have  captured  the  small  border  towns 
of  Caporetto,  Cormons,  Cervignano,  and 
Terzo,  and  that  the  Austrians  have  with- 
drawn to  the  east  bank  of  the  Isonzo.  Such 
preliminary  successes  have  their  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  moral  effect  they  are  likely 
to  have  on  the  emotional  Latin  tempera- 
ment, already  thoroughly  aroused  for  the  fray 
with  Italy's  traditional  enemy. 

ITALY'S   STRENGTH 

On  land  Italy  ranks  fifth  and  on  sea  sixth 
among  the  nations  as  a  military  Power,  unless 
Russia's  programme  of  naval  construction 
has  been  so  accelerated  within  the  past  few 
months  that  she  has  overtaken  Italy  in  sea 
strength,  which  is  doubtful.  Italy  has  six 
modern  dreadnoughts  and  at  least  a  score 
of  pre-dreadn ought  battle-ships  and  effective 
armored  cruisers.  On  paper  her  navy  is 
more  than  a  match  for  Austria's.  A  result 
of  her  entrance  as  a  combatant  is  bound  to 
be  the  reinforcing  of  the  armada  operating 
against  the  Dardanelles,  for  many  of  the 
French  and  British  ships  that  have  been 
patrolling  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic 
will  now  be  released. 

On  sea,  as  ashore,  **  the  lay  of  the  land  " 
gives  Austria  an  advantage  over  the  peninsular 
nation.  Pola,  Austria's  chief  naval  base,  is  so 
near  the  northern  Adriatic  Italian  shore  as  to 
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constitute  a  pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
Itiiy  in  the  same  sense  as  Antwerp  is  a  pistol 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  England,  to  use 
Napoleon's  classic  phrase.  Farther  south, 
Sebenico  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  are 
naval  bases  well  placed  for  raids  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Italy,  and  the  Dalmatian 
Islands  provide  the  sort  of  cover  that 
destroyers  and  submarines  delight  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Italian  Adriatic  shore 
is  lacking  in  large,  well-protected  harbors, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Venice  are  said 
to  be  inadequate  to  ward  off  an  attack 
b)-  modem  battle»ships.  The  best  defense 
of  Italian  ports  against  Austrian  ships  is  the 
Italian  navy,  and  this,  with  perhaps  some 
French  reinforcements,  should  be  powerful 
enough  to  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian navy  in  port,  as  the  French  and  British 
ships  have  held  it. 

THB  OTHBR 
CAMPAIGNS 

The  opening  of  the  Italian  campaign  threw 
the  other  campaigns  into  a  shadow,  which 
only  operations  of  first  importance  could  have 
dispelled,  and  no  such  operations  took  place 
during  the  week.  In  the  Dardanelles  the 
land  fighting  seems  to  be,  on  a  small  scale,  a 
replica  of  the  situation  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium.  Most  of  the  gains  are  to  the  Allies, 
but  they  are  matters  of  yards  only  and  are 
attended  by  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The 
report  that  the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea  have 
simk  the  Russian  battle-ship  Panteleimon,  a 
vessel  of  the  pre-dreadnought  type,  had  not 
been  confirmed  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
press. 

The  report  that  the  American  steamer 
Nebraskan  was  torpedoed  or  mine-struck  off 
the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  is  news  of 
grave  import,  although  the  first  despatches 
have  it  that  the  vessel  was  not  sunk  and 
that  no  one  aboard  her  was  injured.  But  if 
it  proves  that  the  vessel  was  torpedoed  by  a 
German  submarine,  the  very  delicate  situa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Kaiser's  Government  will  become  increased 
in  tension. 

Around  Ypres  there  has  again  been  hot 
fighting.  Aided  by  their  use  of  gas,  the 
Germans  gained  a  few  British  trenches  to 
the  east  of  the  cloth-making  town,  but  as  an 
offset  the  British  recaptured  the  town  of 
Stecnstraete. 

More  imp>ortant  was  the  capture  of  all  the 
German  positions  on  the  Lorette  Hills  by  the 


French,  who  have  been  striving  for  these 
vantage-points  near  the  railway  center  of 
Lens  since  last  November.  The  rumor  per- 
sists that  Germany  intends  a  retreat  to  her 
second  line  of  defenses  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. The  persons  responsible  for  it,  who- 
ever they  are,  may  be  permitting  their 
wishes  to  father  their  thoughts,  but  if  men 
continue  to  be  killed  and  disabled  at  the 
rapid  rate  that  has  been  maintained  since 
August,  Germany  will  soon  have  to  shorten 
her  lines  or  bolster  them  with  more  men. 
And  now  that  Italy  is  at  war,  the  combined 
population  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
is  less  than  half  the  combined  population  of 
their  opponents. 

The  veil  that  has  shrouded  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  few  weeks  between  Russia 
and  her  foes  has  lifted  enough  to  make  clear 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  reverses  of 
the  Russians  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Uzsok 
Pass  in  the  Carpathians  have  been  serious 
indeed,  and  have  far  overbalanced  the 
Russian  successes  in  eastern  Galicia  and 
Bukowina. 

In  western  Galicia  the  Russians  now 
occupy  the  old  defensive  positions  east  of  the 
San  River  which  they  held  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war.  At  a  few  points  the 
Austro-Germans  have  crossed  the  San  in  the 
effort  to  take  Peremysl  and  restore  its  an- 
cient name,  Przemysl,  which  the  Russians 
changed  in  March.  There  are  indications 
that  the  remarkable  Austro-German  offensive 
is  losing  force  as  it  gets  farther  and  farther 
from  its  base  of  supplies,  and  the  probable 
necessity  of  sending  reinforcements  from 
Galicia  to  the  Italian  frontier  will  further 
weaken  it.  Nevertheless,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Russian  left 
along  the  Stryi  and  Dneister  Rivers,  the 
Teutons  might  already  have  enveloped  the 
Czar's  Carpathian  army  as  the  French  were 
enveloped  at  Sedan.  The  belligerence  of 
Italy  is  gratefully  received  by  Russia,  whose 
head,  under  the  bludgeonings  of  Hindenburg, 
is  decidedly  **  bloody  but  unbowed." 

PORTUGAL 

The  so-called  revolution  in  Portugal  turns 
out  to  be  the  attempt  by  one  set  of  republi- 
cans to  oust  the  Ministry  in  power.  That 
Ministry  was  presided  over  by  General  Castro. 
The  new  Ministry',  the  result  of  the  revolt, 
was  to  have  been  presided  over  by  Senhor 
Joao  Chagas.  Hardly  had  Senhor  Chagas 
accepted  the  post  of  Premier,  however,  when 
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he  was  shot  by  one  of  his  opponents,  and, 
in  consequence  of  very  serious  wounds,  has 
now  resigned.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
the  Premier  said  that  in  resigning  he  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  deserting  a  post  he 
should  hold,  for  the  elections,  which  take 
place  during  the  first  week  in  June,  will 
doubdess  bring  in  a  new  Ministry. 

For  a  long  time  reports  from  Portugal 
have  referred  to  serious  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  freely  characterized  as  arbi- 
trary and  drastic. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  features  of  the 
new  Republic  to  many  Portuguese  was  its 
inimical  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Church. 
As  the  parochial  clergy  still  possess  much 
influence  over  the  peasantry,  it  seems  un- 
wise for  any  Government,  especially  one 
v/hich  professes  to  depend  upon  popular  sup- 
port, to  drive  a  large  part  of  the  population 
into  permanent  hostility  to  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  peasantry  and 
many  other  Portuguese  had  been  under  the 
naive  impression  that  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  all  wrongs  were  to  be  righted 
forthwith.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of 
those  wrongs  persisted  ;  above  all,  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  corruption.  As  a  result, 
there  were  many  monarchist  plots  and  con- 
sequent courts  martial  condemning  prisoners 
to  long  terms  of  solitary  confinement. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Even  some  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy were  so  far  from  satisfied  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  there  were  bread  riots 
in  Lisbon,  followed  by  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  throughout  the  Republic. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  opjx)nents  of  the  late 
Ministry  to  gain  a  few  restive  sailors  to  their 
cause,  who  assassinated  their  commander  and 
opened  a  bombardment  from  their  cruiser  on 
Lisbon.  This  was  the  signal  for  riot  there 
between  certain  mutineers  from  the  army  and 
the  loyal  troops.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  There 
has  been  as  yet  no  confirmation,  however,  of 
the  first  reports  that  the  number  had  reached 
alarming  proportions. 

In  Portugal,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  man.  Although  the 
Republic  has  now  had  ample  opportunity  to 
show  what  it  is  worth,  it  has  apparently  de- 
veloped no  statesman  of  great  ability.  Shall 
"  the  man  on  horseback,"  whether  dictator  or 
king,  be  the  ultimate  issue  ? 


THB    PAN- AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL   CONPERBNCB 

Last  week  in  The  Outlook  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  the  head  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
told  of  the  purpose  of  the  great  gathering  of 
delegates  from  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  Central  America  now  going  on  in 
Washington.  The  opening  sessions  of  the 
Conference  more  than  justified  the  prediction 
that  the  occasion  would  be  such  as  to  attract 
and  hold  the  interest  of  all  America.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  address  of  welcome  has  been 
justly  praised  for  one  of  its  two  chief  utter- 
ances, and,  we  think,  as  justly  criticised  for 
the  other.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer  or 
truer  than  the  President's  declaration  that  the 
nations  of  this  continent  are  not  "  trying  to 
make  use  of  each  other,  but  trying  to  be  of 
use  to  one  another,"  or,  as  he  further  ex- 
pressed it,  "  The  basis  of  successful  commer- 
cial increase  is  common  interest,  not  self- 
interest.  It  is  an  actual  interchange  of  serv- 
ices and  of  values.  It  is  based  on  reciprocal 
relations  and  not  selfish  relations."  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  our  southern 
neighbors  are  not  entirely  convinced  that 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  combine  with  the  exten- 
sion of  their  own  field  the  improvement  of 
the  other  nations  and  peoples  concerned. 
This  was  emphasized  by  President  Wilson's 
address,  and  even  more  forcefully  by  that  of 
a  delegate  from  Cuba,  who  eloquendy  de- 
clared that  what  the  United  States  had  done 
for  Cuba  must  be  taken  as  a  pledge  of 
friendship  for  all  of  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  second  utterance  of  President  Wilson 
to  which  we  have  referred  seemed  to  show 
that  his  mind  is  still  strongly  inclined  to  the 
ship  purchase  plan,  which  has  been  more 
completely  and  thoroughly  disapproved  of  by 
the  country  than  often  happens  with  pro- 
posed legislation.  Mr.  Wilson  said  :  **  I  am 
perfectly  clear  in  my  judgment  that  if  private 
capital  cannot  soon  enter  upon  the  adventure 
of  establishing  these  physical  means  of  com- 
munication, the  Government  must  undertake 
to  do  so."  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  if  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  com- 
munication can  be  established  between  North 
and  South  America  except  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  p>eople  may  consent  to  have  the 
Government  undertake  it,  but  the  first  thing 
the  President  ought  to  do  is  to  see  whether 
private  enterprise  cannot  be  induced  to  do 
it — a  plan  which  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried. 
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When  we  lacked  manufactures  in  this  coun- 
try, our  statesmen  did  not  proceed  to  estab- 
li^  National  manufactures ;  they  worked  out 
a  scheme  to  promote  manufactures  by  private 
enterprise. 

Secretary  McAdoo,  Secretary  Redfield,  and 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  discussed  prac- 
tical methods  of  improving  trade  and  financial 
relations  between  all  the  countries  of  America 
in  a  hopeful  spirit  and  with  interesting  reports 
of  steps  already  taken,  such  as  the  provision 
in  our  Federal  Reserve  Law  which  p>er- 
mits  our  National  banks  to  establish  for- 
eign branches,  like  that  of  the  National  City 
Bank  in  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Warburg,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  urged  an  all- 
.\roerican  financial  credit  system  independ- 
ent of  Europe.  The  responses  of  the 
visitors  from  the  Latin  countries  were 
friendly  in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Calderon,  from 
Bolivia,  in  particular,  enthusiastically  indorsed 
the  President's  views,  and  asserted  again  the 
necessity  for  unselfishness  and  fair  dealing 
and  for  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  the 
countries  participating  to  join  in  serving  ends 
of  common  helpfulness.  Seiior  Triana,  from 
CokMnbia,  eloquently  advocated  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  which  all-America  should  take 
part  for  all- American  interest,  with  a  solemn 
covenant  against  the  coveting  by  any  country' 
of  any  other's  territory. 

THE   LAKB   MOHONK 
OONFBRBNCB 

WTiat  has  been  commonly  called  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  which  has  been 
hcW  every  spring  for  twenty-one  years,  has 
reaDy  always  been  a  Conference  devoted 
rather  to  international  justice.  It  is  known 
as  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration.  Its  session  this  year 
was  for  three  days,  from  the  19th  to  the  21st 
of  May,  and,  true  to  its  character,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  securing  justice 
between  nations. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
the  Conference  this  year  was  the  assembling 
there  of  delegates  appointed  by  business 
organizations,  including  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  National 
hodacs  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  as 
well  as  boards  of  trades  and  chambers  of 
commerce  from  Canada  and  fifteen  States. 

The  Conference  in  its  platform  called 
attention  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
ance  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  thus,  in  the  midst 
of  this  present  war,  when  much  for  which 


this  Conference  has  been  working  seems  to 
have  been  lost,  restoring  a  sense  of  p>erspec- 
tive  and  emphasizing  gains  that  will  remain  in 
spite  of  the  war.  These  gains  it  recorded  as 
follows :  (1)  the  development  of  international 
law ;  (2)  the  growing  sense  of  obligation  and 
duty  between  nation  and  nation;  (3)  the 
increase  in  interdependence  and  co-operation 
among  nations ;  (4)  the  wider  application  of 
the  Federal  principle;  (5)  the  tendency 
toward  broad  alliances  or  groupings  for  the 
accomplishment  of  international  ends. 

Following  the  identical  proposals  made  at 
the  recent  World  Court  Congress  in  Cleve- 
land, the  Mohonk  platform  proposed  the 
following  for  joint  action  by  any  two  or  more 
Powers,  to  be  binding  on  the  signatories : 

I.  All  justiciable  questions  arising  between 
the  signatory  Powers,  not  settled  by  negotiation, 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for 
hearing,  and  judgment  both  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  and  upon  any  question  of  jurisdiction. 

II.  All  non-justiciable  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  signatories,  and  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiation, shall  be  submitted  to  a  Council  of 
Inquiry  and  Concilation  for  hearing,  considera- 
tion, and  recommendation. 

III.  Conferences  between  the  signatory  Pow- 
ers shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate 
and  codify  rules  of  international  law,  which  shall 
thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judi- 
cial Tribunal  mentioned  in  the  first  proposal. 

The  business  men  assembled  made  a 
separate  declaration  recording  their  belief 
that  the  great  end  of  international  endeavor 
should  be  the  establishment  of  justice  be- 
tween nations  ;  that  nothing  is  more  useful 
or  effective  to  this  end  than  a  general  inter- 
national system  of  arbitration,  co-operation, 
and  agreement ;  that  they  believe  in  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  international  law  ; 
that  they  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  wa>' 
of  the  accomplishment  of  their  prog^mme  : 
and  that  they  believe  it  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  at  present  for  the  United  States  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  defend  itself  from  possi- 
ble injustice  and  aggression. 

The  most  striking  addresses  at  the  Con- 
ference were  on  the  subject  of  preparedness. 
The  Secretary  of  War  delivered  an  address 
which,  if  space  allowed,  we  should  like  to 
print  in  full.  He  declared  that  in  the  United 
States  there  is  not  the  remotest  danger  of 
militarism,  but  there  is  need  for  prepara- 
tion for  self-defense.  If  there  is  fear  that 
those  who  are  strong  shall  misuse  their 
strength,  that  is  no  reason,  he  said,  why  we 
should  not  be  strong ;  and  those  who  fear 
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that  we  shall  misuse  our  strength  should 
frankly  answer  the  question,  "  How  do  you 
justify  your  trust  that  other  nations  which  are 
strong  will  refrain  from  misusing  their  strength 
against  us,  if  you  fear  that  we,  if  strong, 
would  misuse  our  strength  against  other 
nations  ?"  *'  Righteousness,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, **  is  not  self-executing."  Our  own 
lack  of  aggressive  intention  and  freedom 
from  covetousness  are  not  a  sure  reliance,  for 
evil  preys  upon  virtue.  Secretary  Garrison 
quoted  a  saying  that  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  what  happens  as  the  courage  with 
which  you  face  it.  He  dismissed  as  of  no 
weight  the  objection  to  the  expense  of  prep- 
aration, and  he  closed  by  saying  that  if  we 
are  worthy  to  possess  our  institutions  of  free- 
dom we  must  show  that  we  cherish  them 
and  will  protect  and  defend  them. 

President  Hibben,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, in  a  strong  address,  also  upheld  the 
right  of  America  to  defend  itself,  its  insti- 
tutions, and  its  obligations.  There  was 
discussion  of  the  proposal  for  a  League  of 
Peace  enforced  by  some  form  of  international 
police.  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  for- 
merly Counselor  to  the  State  Department, 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
indicated  certain  lines  on  which  such  a  plan 
would  have  to  develop,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

Such  addresses  as  these  are  not  usually 
associated  with  peace  conferences.  But  they 
are  eminently  appropriate  at  such  a  Confer- 
ence as  that  at  Lake  Mohonk,  which  is  de- 
voted not  to  peace  as  an  end  but  to  justice 
and  right  dealing  between  nations. 

FOR   THE   STUDY  OF 
INDUSTRIAL   WARFARE 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  dissension  in 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
This  body  was  formed  to  study  conditions 
of  industrial  warfare.  It  was  created  because 
a  lar^e  number  of  students  of  industrial  con- 
ditions believed  that  the  country  needed,  not 
more  heat,  but  more  light.  It  had  a  great 
opportunity,  and  it  has  thrown  that  oppor- 
tunity away.  It  might  have  served  its  pur- 
pose if  it  could  have  been  guided  by  the 
right  sort  of  man.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, however,  has  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  not  to  investigate  but  to  accuse,  and  it 
is  understood  that  there  are  members  of  the 
Commission  who  do  not  agree  with  his  view. 

Recently  the  Commission  called  again  to 
the    stand     Mr.    John    I).   Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Some  of  the  questions  which  Chairman  Walsh 
directed  at  him  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
asked  those  questions  Mr.  Rockefeller  justly 
resented.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  been  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  suit  and  Mr.  Walsh 
had  been  the  Government  prosecutor,  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  might 
have  been  justified,  but  it  showed  in  no 
degree  the  temper  of  the  investigator. 

This  Commission  expires  by  limitation  of 
law  next  August.  It  was  created  by  an  Act 
which  was  signed  on  August  23,  1912,  and 
its  term  of  life  was  then  limited  to  three 
years.  On  the  mistaken  impression  that  its 
term  was  longer,  The  Outlook  suggested  that 
the  next  Congress  might  be  in  the  mood  to 
abolish  the  Commission ;  but  when  the  next 
regular  session  of  Congress  begins  there  will 
be  no  Commission  to  abolish. 

There  is  need  of  some  Government  body 
to  do  permanendy  the  work  that  this  Com- 
mission was  temporarily  charged  with.  Such 
a  body  did  exist  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor ;  but  since  the  unfortunate 
division  of  that  Department  into  two  depart- 
ments there  has  been  no  permanent  Govern- 
mental body  which  can  deal  with  industrial 
problems  from  the  point  of  view,  neither  of 
the  employer  nor  of  the  employee,  but  of  the 
whole  country.  Any  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  now  would  be 
under  suspicion  by  the  employee,  and  any 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  be  under  suspicion  by  the  employer. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations.  That  body 
is  temporary  and  has  failed  to  do  what 
it  ought  to  have  done.  Congress  ought 
to  establish  a  bureau  (either  independent 
of  any  department  as  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  is  independent,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce) which  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  the  whole  aspect  of  in- 
dustrial relations  as  the  Department  of  Ag^ 
culture  deals  with  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
Such  a  body  should,  in  the  spirit  of  the  stu- 
dent, gather  pertinent  facts  and  report  upon 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  should  hold 
itself  ready,  as  a  repository  of  such  knowledge, 
to  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  any  inquirer.  In 
spite  of  the  failure  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  to  do  anything 
of  this  sort,  we  hope  that  Congress  will  ulti- 
mately establish  such  a  permanent  bureau  or 
commission. 
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WOMAN   SUFPRAGB   AND 

THE  NEW   YORK   CONVENTION 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  two  successive 
New  York  Legislatures,  the  voters  of  the 
Empire  State  are  to  be  asked  to  declare  at 
the  polls  next  November  whether  they  want 
women  to  vote  in  New  York.  For  several 
years  the  suffragists  have  been  fighting  with 
praiseworthy  determination  to  have  that  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  New  York  electorate. 
Then,  when  apparently  they  had  won,  they 
learned  that  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  might  be 
spcnled  before  they  could  eat  it.  In  plain  words, 
their  cause  was  threatened  by  a  technicality. 

This  technicality  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  Constitution  of  New  York  declares 
that  if  an  amendment  by  the  Legislature  and 
one  on  the  same  subject  by  a  Constitutional 
Convention  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
same  election  the  action  of  the  Convention 
**  shall  supersede  "  any  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  other  words,  the  vote  of  the  people 
on  the  woman  suffrage  amendment,  which  is 
to  be  submitted  to  them  pursuant  to  the 
action  of  the  Legislature,  would  be  of  no 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  that  amendment 
applies  to  the  present  Constitution,  which  is 
being  revised  by  the  Convention  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Albany.  To  be  effective  a  clause 
providing  for  woman  suffrage  would  have  to 
be  included  in  the  new  Constitution.  Yet  if 
this  were  done,  it  was  pointed  out,  to  defeat 
suffrage  its  opponents  would  have  to  veto  the 
entire  new  Constitution. 

A  way  out  seems  to  have  been  provided 
by  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  himself  an  anti-suffra- 
gist He  has  proposed  to  insert  in  the  tenta- 
tive Constitution  now  being  drawn  up  a  pro- 
^-ision  to  the  effect  that  if  the  people  shall  in 
November  approve  the  new  Constitution  as 
wdl  as  the  suffrage  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Legislature,  the  latter  shall  be  considered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  new  Constitution  to 
take  effect  with  its  several  provisions. 

*•  If,  on  the  other  hand,'*  says  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, **  the  legislative  proposilion  is  defeated 
at  the  polls,  then  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion with  respect  to  the  subject  of  suffrage 
shall  be  controlling.  This  method  of  dealing 
with  the  unique  problem  which  is  presented 
will  meet  any  possible  contingency,  and  will 
constitute  an  express  interpretation  by  the 
people  of  the  new  Constitution  and  a  decla- 
ration by  them  of  their  intentions."" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Marshairs  plan, 
or  another  plan  promising  the  same  results — 
if  one  can  be  found — will  be  adopted.     The 


far-seeing  opponents  of  suffrage,  as  well 
as  the  advocates  of  this  reform,  should 
unite  in  deploring  any  attempt  to  befog  the 
issue.  The  deliberate  defeat  of  suffrage  by 
a  technicality  would  not  only  be  dishonorable, 
it  would  make  the  subject  more  of  a  burning 
question  than  ever  and  would  be  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  no  one. 

THE    DECISION    IN   THE 
BECKER   CASE 

Last  week  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York  refused  to  grant  a  new, 
or  third,  trial  in  the  case  of  the  former  police 
lieutenant  of  New  York  City,  Charles  A. 
Becker,  twice  convicted  for  the  murder  of 
Herman  Rosenthal.  Apparently  nothing 
can  now  prevent  the  execution  of  Becker 
except  conceivably  a  pardon  from  Governor 
Whitman,  who,  as  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  City,  twice  conducted  the  prosecution 
against  Becker,  or,  but  also  most  improbably, 
some  form  of  procedure  in  United  States 
courts.  This  latter  appeal  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  unless  it  be  asserted  with  a 
fair  show  of  reason  that  Becker's  rights  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  have  been 
violated,  or  that  there  is  new  evidence  in  his 
favor. 

One  beneficial  result  of  this  decision  will 
be  its  assistance  in  putting  an  end  to  the  too 
common  and  loosely  framed  charge  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  convictions  against  men 
of  wealth  or  political  influence.  Much  talk 
of  this  kind  was  heard  after  the  granting  of 
a  second  trial  in  the  Becker  case,  but  no  one 
who  has  followed  the  case  could  doubt  that 
in  granting  the  second  trial  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  actuated  by  the  highest  motives, 
and  that  it  had  what  some  lawyers  consider 
sound  legal  justification  for  its  action.  The 
errors  committed,  as  the  Court  held,  in  the 
first  trial  were  avoided  in  the  second  trial, 
and  the  prosecution  was  then  so  carefully 
conducted  to  avoid  doubtful  points  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  verdict  should  be  re- 
affirmed by  the  higher  Court. 

Another  matter  to  which  this  decision  will 
call  attention  is  the  almost  unendurable  delay 
of  the  law  in  New  York  State  in  the  final 
decision  of  important  criminal  cases.  Rosen- 
thal was  murdered  on  July  16,  1912;  con- 
viction at  the  first  trial  was  obtained  on 
October  24,  1912  ;  the  new  trial  was  not 
granted  until  February  24,  1914  ;  the  second 
trial  was  b^^n  and  ended  in  May,  1914 ;  and 
the   final   decision  upholding  the  conviction 
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came  only  on  May  25,  1915.  In  other 
words,  nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  crime.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. Neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in  Massa- 
chusetts could  such  a  delay  be  possible.  The 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention  now  in 
session  is  to  consider  action  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
obviate  some  of  the  delay  now  so  prevalent 
both  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts.  It  cer- 
tainly now  has  before  it  an  object-lesson  of  a 
striking  character. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Becker  case  has  been  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  important  in  this  country's  crim- 
inal annals.  The  man  Rosenthal  was  a 
gambler  who  had  quarreled  with  other  gam- 
blers ;  they  feared  disclosures  on  his  part, 
and  Becker  equally  feared  those  disclos- 
ures because  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  base 
criminal  conspiracy  between  the  police  and 
the  gamblers  under  which  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  police  by  the  gamblers  and 
they  were  protected  by  the  police.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  instiga- 
tion and  execution  of  the  murder  from 
Becker  down  to  the  wretched  thugs  who 
actually  killed  Rosenthal.  The  fact  that  the 
connection  was  established  was  a  tribute  to 
the  skill,  persistence,  and  fearlessness  of  the 
District  Attorney  and  of  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  two  trials. 

THE  TRIBUTE  TO 
CHARLES  FROHMAN 

It  was  not  becauseof  the  tragedy  of  Charles 
Frohman's  death,  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusita- 
nia,  nor  because  he  was  the  greatest  figure  in 
the  American  theatrical  circles,  that  his  funeral 
in  New  York  last  week  and  the  tributes  to  his 
character  and  personality  were  so  impressive. 
To  most  Americans,  probably,  Mr.  Frohman 
was  simply  the  head  of  what  was  loosely 
called  a  theatrical  trust ;  perhaps  many,  with- 
out knowledge,  regarded  him  as  a  hard  and 
severe  man.  Nothing  was  further  from  the 
fact ;  a  man  who  said  when  death  was  staring 
him  in  the  face,  **  Why  fear  death  ?  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  adventure  in  life,'*  was  not 
that  type  of  man.  What  he  was — a  friend 
to  all  those  who  worked  for  him  or  with  him, 
a  man  who  never  made  a  written  contract 
with  actors,  not  because  he  could  not  hold 
them  to  the  contract,  but  because  every  one 
knew  his  word  was  as  good  as  a  written  bond, 
a  man  who  was  almost  paternal  in  his  rela- 
tions with  those  members  of  his  profession 


under  his  supervision,  a  man  who  was  both 
affectionate  and  modest — amply  appears 
from  the  heartfelt  utterances  of  his  many 
friends,  from  the  eloquent  appreciation  of 
Rabbi  Silverman  and  the  equally  feeling 
remarks  of  Augustus  Thomas,  and,  most  of 
all,  from  the  tribute  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  who 
knew  him  as  few  authors  and  dramatists  did. 
No  one  else  could  have  written  the  gentle, 
affectionate,  at  times  delicately  humorous, 
talk  about  Frohman  which  appears  under 
Barriers  name  in  the  London  "  Mail."  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  failed  to  see  this  arti- 
cle, we  are  affording  them  the  possibility  of  a 
sincere  pleasure  by  referring  them  to  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post  "  of  May  24,  in  which 
it  is  reprinted — as  very  probably  it  may  have 
been  in  other  papers.  Who  but  Barrie  could 
have  spoken  of  "  the  vitality  of  this  Niagara 
of  a  man,"  adding,  "  Thfey  could  have  lit  a 
city  with  it."  Who  but  Barrie  could  have 
told  the  story  of  what  he  whimsically  called 
**  his  sixteen-year  quarrel  with  Frohman," 
and  of  Frohman 's  getting  Barrie  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  one  of  Barriers  own 
plays  ?  These  passages  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting : 

He  was  very  dogged.  I  had  only  one  quarrel 
with  him,  but  it  lasted  all  the  sixteen  years  I 
knew  him.  He  wanted  me  to  be  a  playwright 
and  I  wanted  to  be  a  novelist  All  those  years 
I  fought  him  on  that  He  always  won,  but  not 
because  of  his  doggedness;  only  because  be 
was  so  lovable  that  one  had  to  do  as  he  wanted. 
He  also  threatened,  if  I  stopped,  to  reproduce 
the  old  plays  and  print  my  name  in  large  elec- 
tric letters  over  the  entrance  to  the  theater. 

A  very  distinguished  actress  under  his  man- 
agement wanted  to  produce  a  play  of  mine  of 
which  he  had  no  high  opinion.  He  was  in 
despair,  as  he  had  something  much  better  for 
her.  She  was  obdurate.  He  came  to  me  for 
help,  said  nothing  could  move  her  unless  I 
could.  Would  not  I  tell  her  what  a  bad  play  it 
was  and  how  poor  her  part  was  and  how  much 
better  the  other  parts  were  and  how  absolutely 
it  fell  to  pieces,  after  the  first  act?  Of  course  I 
did  as  I  was  bid,  and  I  argued  with  the  woman 
for  hours,  and  finally  got  her  round,  the  while 
he  sat  cross-legged,  after  his  fashion,  on  a 
deep  chair  and  implored  me  with  his  eyes  to  do 
my  worst.  It  happened  long  ago,  and  I  was  so 
obsessed  with  the  desire  to  please  him  that  the 
humor  of  the  situation  strikes  me  only  now. 

On  the  serious  side.  Sir  James  tells  us 
that  Frohman  loved  his  schemes  as  a  succes- 
sion of  many-colored  romances,  but  always 
"  pushed  them  in  front  of  him,  always  taking 
care  that  they  were  big  enough  to  hide  him,' 
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for,  sa>*s  Barric,  **  I  have  never  known  one 
more  modest  and  no  one  quite  so  shy/' 
And  again,  **  His  innumerable  companies  were 
as  children  to  him  ;  he  chided  them  as  chil- 
dren, soothed  them,  and  forgave  them,  and 
certainly  loved  them  as  children/'  Frohman 
loved  the  stage,  knew  all  its  tricks  and  taw- 
driness,  but  always  entered  the  theater  like  a 
boy  going  to  see  his  first  play.  Only  in  the 
final  paragraph  of  Sir  James's  article  is  a  note 
of  bitterness,  and  even  that  is  expressed  as 
only  Barrie  could  have  written  it : 

Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  all  those  who  only 
made  for  honest  mirth  and  happiness  should 
DOW  go  out  of  a  world  because  too  wicked  for 
them.  Strange  to  think  that  in  America  Dem- 
burg  and  Bemstorff,  who  we  must"T3clieve  were 
once  good  men  too,  have  an  extra  smile  with 
their  breakfast  roll  because  they  and  theirs 
have  drowned  Charles  Frohman. 

THE  OBNBRAL  ASSBMBLY  AND  THE 
UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  connection  between  the  Union  Theo- 
k)gical  Seminary  and  the  General  Assembly 
estabfished  in  1870  was  subsequently  dis- 
solved. The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  made  to  that  body,  and 
reported  in  The  Oudook  last  week,  de- 
dares  that  the  directors  in  dissolving  that 
connection  did  what  they  ought  to  have  done. 
For  the  General  Assembly  now  to  say  that 
the  Seminary  is  not  a  Presbyterian  seminary 
IS  about  as  if  they  should  say  that  the  New 
York  **  Evangelist  "  since  it  has  united  with 
the  **  Christian  Work  "  is  not  a  Pre«byterian 
journal,  or  as  if  we  might  say  that  the  South- 
ern States  are  no  longer  the  Confederate 
States.  It  is  a  union  seminary,  not  a  Pres- 
byterian seminary.  We  have  already  said 
that  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  foundation. 

For  further  details  we  refer  our  readers  to 
last  week's  Oudook,  and  simply  add  that  the 
Assembly  has  confirmed  by  unanimous  vote 
the  report  of  that  Committee. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  ?  It  will  prob- 
ably result  in  making  conservative  churches 
more  caudous  about  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  progressive  churches  more  desirous 
to  get  graduates  from  thaf  Seminary.  Under 
Presbyterian  government,  no  minister  can  be 
installed  over  a  church  without  the  approval 
of  the  presbjrtcry,  which  is  the  local  ecclesi- 
astical body.  Conservative  presbyteries  may 
therefore  prevent  Unk>n  students  from  tak- 
ing cfaurdies  within  the  presbytery,  but  a 
drarch  can  always  employ  a  minister  as  act- 


ing pastor  without  installing.  For  seventeen 
years  the  editor-in-chief  of  The  Outlook  was 
acdng  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and 
never  belonged  to  the  Presbytery,  and  never 
subscribed  to  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  church 
may  not  follow  the  example  of  this  one. 

This  vote  of  the  Assembly  is  not  a  setback 
for  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  It 
simply  clears  the  air  and  is  a  statement  by 
the  official  National  body  of  Presbyterian 
churches  of  what  has  been  true  for  a  good 
many  years  and  what  the  Seminary  itself 
recognizes  as  true. 

NORWAY'S   WOMAN 
TENNIS   CHAMPION 

American  women  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels  on  the  tennis  court.  A  foreigner, 
Miss  MoUa  Bjurstedt,  of  Norway,  has  in- 
vaded this  country,  has  already  won  the 
National  Indoor  Tennis  Championship  and 
the  Women's  Metropolitan  Tennis  Champion- 
ship, and  threatens  to  sweep  everything 
before  her  on  the  outdoor  courts  this  summer. 

Since  the  American  woman  became  ath- 
letic^ — a  transformation  that  occurred  some 
time  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — she  has  been  accustomed  to 
almost  as  large  a  portion  of  success  as  the 
American  man  has  won  in  his  somewhat 
broader  field  of  athletic  competition.  •On 
the  tennis  court  Miss  May  Sutton,  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  particular,  established  a  reputation 
for  athletic  American  femininity.  But  there 
is  no  May  Sutton  playing  for  America  to-day, 
and  tennis  enthusiasts  are  wondering  if  any 
American  woman  is  capable  of  stopping  the 
victorious  rush  of  this  challenger  from  Nor- 
way, who  in  her  own  country  is  as  pre-eminent 
on  the  court  as  Miss  Sutton  was  in  America. 

Miss  Bjurstedt  has  been  playing  tennis 
since  she  was  no  taller  than  a  racquet.  For 
eleven  years  she  has  been  the  woman  sin- 
gles champion  of  Norway,  and  to-day  she  holds 
the  doubles  championship  of  her  country  with 
her  sister.  Miss  Valborg  Bjurstedt.  Up  to 
the  time  that  this  was  written,  since  coming 
to  America  a  few  months  ago  the  young  Nor- 
wegian champion  had  won  the  four  tourna- 
ments which  she  had  entered,  and  in  the  thirty- 
odd  sets  which  she  had  played  in  these 
tournaments  only  two  Americans,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall McLean,  a  former  National  tide- holder, 
and  Miss  Marie  Wagner,  New  York  State  cham- 
pion, had  been  able  to  wrest  a  set  from  her. 

Miss  Bjurstedt,  whose  photograph  appears 
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on  another  page,  plays  with  a  fire  and 
dash  that  betrays  the  viking  blood  in  her 
veins. 

THE  KIKUYU 
PRONOUNCEMENT 

Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember 
that  in  June,  1913,  a  Conference  of  mission- 
aries of  different  communions  was  held  in 
Kikuyu,  in  Elast  Africa.  Among  others  who 
took  part  were  the  .Anglican  Bishops  of 
Mombasa  and  Uganda.  The  Conference, 
which  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  closed 
with  a  communion  service  in  a  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  the  two  English  bishops 
took  part.  Thereupon  the  Ang^lican  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar  sent  a  formal  communication  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  charging  the 
Bishops  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda  with 
**  propagating  heresy  and  committing  schism  " 
because  they  had  taken  part  in  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consulted 
the  two  accused  bishops  and  refused  to 
allow  proceedings  against  them  for  "her- 
esy and  schism,"  but  decided  to  ask  the 
advice  of  what  is  known  as  the  Consultative 
Body  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  a  kind  of 
executive  committee  acting  between  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference.  This  Consultative 
Body  held  a  session  during  the  closing  days 
of^uly  last,  and  was  attended,  among  others, 
by  the  Archbishops  of  York,  Armagh,  and 
Jamaica,  the  Primates  of  Can4da  and  of 
Scotland,  and  other  distinguished  prelates  of 
the  English  Church.  The  matter,  which  had 
awakened  a  great  deal  of  interest  throughout 
England,  was  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  On  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions  of  this  body  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  now  made  a  pronouncement 
embodying  those  conclusions. 

The  Consultative  Body  recognized  **  no 
essential  difficulty  in  inviting  a  minister  or  lay 
person  not  of  our  own  communion  to  address 
our  people,  providing  the  bishop  inviting  him 
or  authorizing  the  invitation  is  satisfied  as  to 
his  qualifications."  They  held  that  a  baptized 
person  who  had  not  been  confirmed  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  admitted 
to  the  communion,  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  the  diocesan  bishop.  The  Arch- 
bishop points  out  that  the  Prayer-Book 
specifically  enjoins  that  admission  to  com- 
munion shall  follow  confirmation,  but  that 
this  rule  must  be  open  to  exceptions. 


MISSIONARY   CO-OPERATION 

This  touches  a  question  which  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country.  . 

With  reference  specifically  to  the  commu 
nion  service  which  closed  the  Kikuvu  Confer- 
ence,  the  Archbishop,  following  the  advice  of 
the  Consultative  Body,  says  that  the  service  is 
to  be  judged  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
Christian  love,  and  not  as  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  ordinary  occasions.  The  languag^e  of 
the  Consultative  Body  touching  this  service  was 
that  it  was  "unpremeditated,  and  prompted  by 
an  impulse  of  a  deeply  Christian  kind. "  They 
believe  that  **  for  the  purity  of  its  motive, 
and  for  the  love  that  was  in  it,  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  Him  to  whom  it  was  offered,  and 
whom  its  participants  united  to  adore." 

The  Archbishop  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  which  the  missionaries  who 
attended  the  Conference  are  facing  are  un- 
precedented in  Christian  history,  and  that 
the  missionaries  must  have,  therefore,  large 
freedom  of  action,  that  in  each  country  the 
native  church  must  define  its  loyalty  to 
Christ  without  perpetuating  the  historical  dif- 
ferences marked  by  the  missionaries  who 
have  brought  the  message  to  them. 

This  recalls  an  address  of  Phillips  Brooks 
made  many  years  ago  on  his  return  from 
Japan,  in  which  he  said  that  the  one  and  only 
thing  which  missionaries  have  to  do  in  Japan 
is  to  take  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  and 
leave  him  with  the  Japanese.  The  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster  Catechism 
have  no  place,  he  said,  in  the  missionary 
field.  Christ  was  an  Oriental,  the  Ja{>anese 
are  Orientals ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  ecclesiastical  and  theological  differences. 
They  will  in  the  course  of  time  make  their 
own  definition. 

Co-operation  between  missionaries  is  inev- 
itable. It  is  happily  an  accomplished  fact  in 
Japan  ;  it  is  imperatively  needed  in  a  countr>' 
like  Africa.  The  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  leaves  the  door  ajar  shows  that 
the  head  of  one  of  the  most  conservative 
churches  in  the  world  recognizes  conditions 
which  force  themselves  on  every  open-minded 
missionary,  and  mi)st  dictate  the  missionary 
policy  of  the  future  in  all  foreign  countries. 

NEW    YORK   STATE  INDIANS 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  arc 
several  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of 
New  York.     One  of  these  reservations  con- 
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sists  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  and  has 
as  inhabitant — one  Indian. 

It  may  be  asked ,  What  business  has  the 
Federal  Government  upon  a  New  York 
Indian  reservation  ?  Because  these  Indians 
have  rights  which  antedate  the  makmg  of 
New  York  State,  and  which  are  therefore 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  five  hundred 
Indians  in  the  State.  They  are  divided 
among  widely  separated  reservations.  Some 
of  these  are  of  particular  interest;  for  in- 
stance, that  near  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
where  the  rise  in  value  of  land  has  been  pro- 
di^ous,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  a  notable 
summer  resort.  The  Salamanca  Reservation 
is  also  of  especial  interest  for  the  reason 
that  the  dty  of  Salamanca  stands  on  it. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  reservations  do 
rcaDy  reserve  the  Indian  land  from  white  set- 
tkment  and  from  the  danger  which  besets 
the  Indian  in  the  form  of  liquor,  and  yet  the 
records  go  to  show  that  the  Indians  are  not 
much  worse  off  with  regard  to  the  liquor  vice 
than  are  the  whites. 

Some  of  the  reservations  preserve  the  old 
Indian  traditions,  language,  customs,  and 
manners.  It  is  even  claimed  that  a  few 
Indians  in  the  northern  reservations  of  the 
State  do  not  understand  the  English  language. 


A  NATIONAL  MINISTRY 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the 
French  organized  a  National  Cabinet  The 
representadves  of  all  the  parties  united  to 
deal  with  a  great  emergency.  This  placed 
at  the  command  of  the  country  the  highest 
talent  and  the  widest  experience;  it  also 
erased  party  lines  and  secured  complete  unity 
of  action.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  many 
people  in  England  felt  that  such  a  Cabinet 
ought  to  be  formed  in  that  country.  The 
Conscrvadves  rejoiced  that  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  in  office  because  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  slow,  by  reason  of  its 
principles  and  tradidons,  to  embark  on  a 
foreign  war  except  for  reasons  which  would 
command  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  the 
whole  country.  But  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  silencing  of  all  party  tumult  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  party  lines  ought  to  be 
made  effective  by  a  Cabinet  which  should 
indude  representatives  of  all  parties  and 
command  the  initiadve  as  well  as  the  support 
of  Liberab,  Unionists,  Labor  men,  and  Na- 


tionalists. Such  a  Cabinet  has  now  been 
formed. 

What  has  happened  has  not  been  a  Cab- 
inet crisis  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
The  differences  between  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Lord  Fisher,  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  criticism  of  Lord  Kitchener,  Secretary 
for  War,  might  give  ground  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  democratic  methods  and  Ekiglish  tradi- 
tions for  the  feeling  that  there  was  some 
slackening  of  effort,  some  uncertainty  of 
public  opinion  in  the  attitude  of  the  English 
people  towards  the  war.  The  Cabinet 
changes,  however,  mean  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
they  indicate  a  more  resolute  determination 
to  put  at  the  service  of  the  country  all  the 
available  capital  of  statesmanship  in  England. 
The  support  of  all  parties  is  confirmed  and 
made  effective  by  the  representation  of  all 
parties  in  a  Cabinet  which  includes  twelve 
Liberals,  eight  Unionists,  a  non-partisan 
(Lord  Kitchener),  and  a  Labor  leader,  and 
which  stands,  not  for  a  party,  a  group,  or 
a  section,  but  for  all  England ;  while  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  remains  abso- 
lutely unshaken  in  his  position,  the  choice,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  of  both  parties;  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  retains  the  confidence  in  his  ability 
shared  by  all  parties. 

The  reconstructed  Ministry  is  not  only  a 
national  Ministry  but  distinctly  a  Ministry  to 
conduct  the  war.  All  local  questions  have 
been  put  into  the  background.  England  is 
now  dealing  with  a  single  issue;  and  the 
entire  force  of  her  political  genius,  military 
power,  and  public  opinion  is  concentrated  at 
a  single  point. 

Thci  attacks  on  Lord  Kitchener  have  come 
mainly  from  the  London  "  Times  "  and  the 
"  Daily  Mail,"  two  leading  newspapers  con- 
trolled by  Lord  Northcliffe.  They  have  been 
seconded  by  a  few  other  journals,  of  which 
the  "  Daily  News,"  a  Liberal  journal,  is  the 
most  prominent.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Lord  Kitchener,  who  is  a  man  of  thor- 
oughgoing military  temperament  and  habit, 
and  who  believes  that  wars  are  conducted  in 
the  interests  of  nations  and  not  of  newspapers, 
established  a  very  exacting  censorship  over 
the  news  published  by  the  English  journals. 
Lord  Kitchener  is  a  man  of  force  rather  than 
of  tact.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  gave  un- 
necessary offense.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  interests  of  the  country  rather 
than  of  the  newspapers ;  and  his  offense,  if 
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he  was  guilty  of  an  offense,  was  in  the  right 
direction.  Democracies  charged  with  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  government  have  a 
right  to  know  what  the  government  is  doing ; 
but  when  very  difficult  and  critical  military 
operations  are  being  conducted,  the  news- 
paper reporter  often  serves  the  enemy  in- 
stead of  the  people  of  his  country. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  also  charged  with  hav- 
ing made  his  name  too  prominent  in  the 
appeals  for  volunteers.  This  will  strike  the 
American  reader  as  being  an  extremely  infan- 
tile objection.  The  fact  is  that,  while  King 
George  is  very  highly  respected  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  Lord  Kitchener's  name  has  a 
magical  power ;  just  now  the  country  needs 
men — it  was  of  all  names  the  name  to  con- 
jure with.  Those  who  know  anything  about 
Lord  Kitchener's  character,  his  resolute  con- 
centration on  his  work,  his  indifference  to 
public  opinion,  will  smile  at  the  naive  inno- 
cence of  editors  who  charge  him  with  a  desire 
to  advertise  himself.  Another  ground  of 
criticism  has  been  that  he  has  been  hampered 
by  the  methods  that  were  successful  in  South 
Africa,  and  has  supplied  the  British  troops  in 
the  trenches  with  shrapnel  when  they  should 
have  been  furnished  with  heavy  explosives. 
Very  likely  this  mistake  was  made  ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  has  been  rectified.  It  has  also 
been  said,  and  probably  with  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  that  he  has  been  overworked  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  energetic  and  tireless  Lloyd 
George  has  been  assigned  to  a  position  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  War  Department  is 
evidence  that  too  heavy  a  task  has  been  laid  on 
Lord  Kitcheners  shoulders.  The  criticism  of 
Lord  Kitchener  has  made,  apparently,  very 
litde  impression  on  English  opinion,  except 
to  evoke  indignant  protests.  The  universal 
confidence  in  his  ability  has  not  been  shaken. 

Mr.  Churchill,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty— and  this  means  the  general  direction 
of  naval  affairs  from  London — continues  the 
tradidon  of  ability,  energy,  audacity,  and 
willfulness  created  by  his  father,  which  made 
that  versatile  and  forceful  person  almost  as 
dangerous  to  his  friends  as  to  his  foes.  Be- 
fore the  war  began  Mr.  Churchill  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  English  navy  by  his 
energedc  organizing  genius  ;  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly he  who  mobilized  the  North  Atlan- 
tic fleet  and  had  it  ready  for  action  the 
moment  war  was  declared.  He  was  one  of 
the  litde  group  of  Englishmen  who  have 
been  saying  for  the  past  few  years  that  war 
with  Germany  was  inevitable  •,  and  one  of 


the  few,  therefore,  who  had  taken  any  steps 
to  put  England  in  readiness  for  the  conflict. 
The  charge  against  him  has  been  of  undue 
interference  with  naval  operations ;  and  the 
two  special  instances  of  that  interference 
were  the  landing  of  a  large  body  of  English 
marines  at  Antwerp  when  the  fall  of  the  city 
was  already  certain,  and  the  inadequately 
supported  attack  on  the  Turkish  forts  at  the 
Dardanelles.  Neither  of  these  blunders — if 
they  were  blunders — has  been  fatal  ;  but 
there  has  been  a  very  serious  crisis  in  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord 
Fisher,  the  professional  head  of  the  British 
navy.  Lord  Fisher,  a  pre-eminentiy  capable 
man,  resigned  rather  than  submit  to  further 
interference.  Mr.  Churchill  is  now  given  the 
largely  honorary  position  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Twelve  members  of  the  old  Cabinet  re- 
main in  office,  but  of  these  twelve  only  six 
retain  their  old  portfolios. 

The  change  of  chief  interest  is  that  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill ;  the  second  is  that  of  Mr. 
David  Lloyd  George,  who  has  been  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  now  becomes  Minister 
of  Munitions,  anew  office  created  as  an  adjunct 
to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Lord  Kitchene  r 
remains  as  Secretary  of  War.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  War  Office  has  been 
greatiy  increased  in  efficiency  by  the  acces- 
sion of  so  successful  an  administrator  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  the  directorship  of  what  has 
proved  England's  most  difficult  task. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  Foreign  Office 
has  also  been  increased  in  strength  by  the 
accession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
becomes  that  unique  and  newly  created 
official,  a  "  Minister  without  Portfolio." 
While  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  shown  masterly 
efficiency  in  his  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
it  is  feared  that  his  health  may  not  altogether 
endure  the  present  very  great  strain.  If  he 
were  to  have  a  coadjutor,  no  one  in  either 
of  the  great  parties  would  receive  so  much 
popular  trust  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  initiation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  two  most  remarkable  moves 
in  foreign  politics  during  recent  years,  the 
Japanese  Alliance  and  the  French  Ejitente. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  the  labor  leader,  who  be- 
comes President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Not  only  has  the  new  Cabinet  gained  the  co- 
operation of  a  man  well  fitted  for  his  new 
task,  but  it  will  enjoy  the  prestige  of  having 
as  an  agent  one  who  knows  well  how  to  rally 
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the  workingman  to  the  Government's  sup- 
port. 

The  accession  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the 
Ulster  leader,  who  becomes  Attorney-General, 
is  a  striking  event.  Mr.  Redmond,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leader,  to  whom  an  office  was 
offered,  has  declined  to  enter  the  Cabinet* 
This  declination  has  been  accompanied  by 
some  particularly  inept  Irish  comment  from 
Nationalist  papers  and  an  ill-considered  reso- 
lution by  the  Irish  party  in  meeting  at  Dublin. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — the 
most  distingtiished  Conservative  in  public 
life — brings  into  one  Cabinet  the  leaders  of 
the  two  g^eat  parties  in  England.  Nothing 
like  this  has  occurred  in  American  history 
since  the  days  when  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
sat  together  in  Washington's  Cabinet 


THE    RIGHT    TO   SPEAK  THE 

TRUTH 

Unwillingly  and  unconsciously  William 
Barnes  has  done  his  State  and  his  country  a 
real  public  service.  When  he  brought  suit 
against  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  libel  in 
connecting  Mr.  Barnes  with  a  non-parti- 
san alliance  between  corrupt  business  and 
corrupt  politics,  there  was  wonder  at  his 
temerity.  Now  that  a  jury  has  justified  the 
sutement,  all  good  citizens  can  be  grate- 
ful that  Mr.  Barnes  was  more  bold  than 
cautious.  The  outcome  of  the  trial  at  Syra- 
cuse is  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Those 
who  see  below  the  surface  have  known 
from  the  beginning  that  the  case  was  far 
more  than  a  personal  lawsuit.  It  is  the 
roost  recent  phase  of  the  long  struggle  for 
liberty.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  tremen- 
dous National  interest  in  the  proceedings 
and  its  issue,  an  interest  that  has  never 
flagged  during  the  whole  five  weeks.  The 
American  people  felt  instinctively  that  there 
was  something  of  vital  imix>rt  at  stake  :  there 
was  point  in  the  Philadelphia  **  Ledger's  "  ref- 
erence to  the  trial  as  '*  a  political  Bunker  Hill.'' 

Libaiy  with  responsibility  is  the  basis  of 
that  tree  speech  without  which  democracy  is 
nothing.  The  verdict  vindicates  that  right. 
If  an  honest  and  honorable  statesman  de- 
nounces corrupt  political  bargaining  and  has 
sodi  proof  as  will  convince  reasonable  men 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  he  is  a  moral 
coward  if  he  holds  his  i>eace.  Punish, 
through  1^^  quibble  and  overstrained  techni- 
caiify,  one  such  man  who  dares  to  face  per- 


sonal persecution  for  the  general  good,  and 
you  endanger  free  speech.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  jury  to  bring  the  dear,  common- 
sense  view  of  the  outside  world  into  the 
court-room.  In  finding  for  the  defense  in 
this  case  the  jury  declared  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt sp)oke  the  truth,  that  he  was  justified  in 
what  he  said,  that  there  had  been,  in  fact,  a 
bargain  between  corrupt  politics  and  corrupt 
business  in  which  Mr.  Barnes  had  shared. 
Justice  Andrews  charged:  "There  is  but 
one  defense.  That  is  truth.  If  the  charges 
are  true,  there  is  no  libel.  You  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  truth  concerning  any 
one.  The  truth  of  charges  is  a  complete 
answer  to  a  complaint."  And  the  jury  so 
found.  The  American  people  felt  instinc- 
tively that  free  speech,  free  institutions,  a 
.  free  government,  human  welfare,  were  met 
at  Syracuse  in  deadly  conflict  with  machine 
tyranny,  Toryism,  reaction,  the  use  of  govern- 
ment for  private  purposes. 

Public  and  jury  alike  know  enough  about 
the  wiles  and  ways  of  the  machine  system  to 
enable  them  to  read  between  the  lines  the 
story  of  both  craft  and  graft.  The  jury  of 
twelve  men  seemed  to  have  been  left  in  no 
doubt  either  as  to  the  evidence  or  as  to  the 
character  of  the  contestants.  One  of  the 
jurors,  for  some  whimsical  and  unaccountable 
reason,  at  first  wished  the  small  and  technical 
court  costs  to  be  divided  between  the  princi- 
pals, but  this  conditional  verdict,  illegal  in 
form,  was  later  made  legal  and  unanimous 
for  the  technical  defendant,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  jurymen  were  of  all  the  leading  political 
parties,  including  a  number  of  strong  organi- 
zation Republicans,  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
being  one  of  these  last. 

The  verdict  was  a  triumph  for  the  jury 
system,  its  essential  democracy  and  justice. 
The  methods  under  which  juries  are  obtained 
in  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  else- 
where are  just  now  giving  great  concern  to 
the  people  of  New  York  and  to  the  countr>'. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  considering  far-reachin*^ 
changes  in  the  methods  of  the  selection, of 
jurors,  and  b  also  considering  the  question 
as  to  whether  in  civil  cases  the  majority  of 
the  jurors — ten  to  two,  for  example — should 
not  decide.  Just  at  this  time  it  is  well  to 
have  our  faith  strengthened  in  the  essentially 
sound  instinct  for  fact  and  right  of  the  aver- 
age man  on  the  jury. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  party  government  which 
has  been  on  trial  at  Syracuse.     The  so-called 
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party  organization  has  been  shown  to  be  in 
too  many  cases  an  inner  group  bent  upon 
personal  selfish  aggrandizement  and  private 
gain  for  themselves  and  for  powerful  privi- 
leged interests  which  have  given  them  finan- 
cial backing.  If  party  government  is  to 
continue,  and  especially  if  the  two-party  sys- 
tem is  to  be  maintained,  the  whole  must  be 
made  more  responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
public  serise  of  freedom  and  right.  That 
this  was  one  of  the  inner  meanings  of  the 
struggle  at  Syracuse  was  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hughes  group  of  New 
York  State  Senators  stood  at  Roosevelt's 
back  throughout  the  trial.  They  recognized 
it  as  a  climax  of  the  fight  that  Hughes  made 
in  the  State  for  party  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility and  public  welfare.  Everywhere  one 
hears  the  remark  that  nothing  for  years  has 
happened  that  makes  so  strongly  for  clean 
politics  in  New  York  State  as  this  trial. 

When  the  trial  was  first  under  way,  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  hear  such  comments 
as,  "  Politicians  are  all  alike  ;  Roosevelt's 
methods  were  much  like  Barnes's;  Roose- 
velt used  Barnes  and  Piatt  when  he  needed 
them  and  disowned  them  when  he  didn't." 
Unfair  reports  in  prejudiced  papers  encour- 
aged this  sort  of  ignorant  assumption.  It  is 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  triumphs  in  the  out- 
come that  most  people — all  those  who  read 
reports,  not  merely  headlines  and  partisan 
comment — now  know  the  difference  between 
a  scheming,  selfish  boss  and  a»  party  leader 
working  for  justice  and  the  general  good.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  mugwump  was  a  man 
who  sat  on  a  fence  and  made  faces,  a  pro- 
gressive (of  whatever  party)  a  man  who  took 
off  his  coat  and  went  to  work.  So,  too,  a 
statesman  is  a  man  who  makes  politicians 
work  under  him  for  a  large  public  purpose, 
not  a  superior  critic  who  declines  to  deal 
with  any  man  who  has  no  halo  of  political 
saintship.  Here,  again,  the  verdict  has 
cleared  the  air. 

The  result  of  the  trial  should  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  young  men  of  the  United  States, 
who  in  all  the  political  parties  are  getting  a 
vision  of  the  new  day,  but  who  have  recently 
felt  that  the  fight  was  going  hard  in  America 
for  democracy  and  freedom.  There  are  many 
such  young  men  connected  with  the  old 
party  organizations,  but  ready  to  break  away 
if  they  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  The 
opportunity  for  this  newer  and  better  leader- 
ship is  increased  by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Barnes 
and  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


We  congratulate  Mr.  Roosevelt  oa  his  per- 
sonal vindication,  but  we  even  more  warmly 
congratulate  the  country  on  such  a  splendid 
reassertion  of  every  man's  right  to  speak  the 
truth  and  fear  not. 


AN    UNDELIVERED  ADDRESS 

If  The  Oudook  were  a  delegate  to  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention  it  would 
like  to  deliver  to  that  body  an  address  some- 
thing like  the  following : 

Gentlemen;  You  have  an  opportunity  to 
set  to  the  country  an  example  which,  fol- 
lowed, would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
Republic.  It  would  require  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple— in  their  capacity  for  self-government, 
their  courage,  their  self-restraint.  You  may 
reject  this  counsel ;  but  we  pray  you  give  to 
it  unprejudiced  consideration  before  you  re- 
ject it. 

The  capital  defect  of  democracy  is  its 
inability  to  get  honest,  capable,  efficient  serv- 
ants to  do  its  will.  The  name  politician  ought 
to  be  one  of  honor.  It  is  one  of  oppro 
brium,  and  that  despite  the  honor  with  which 
some  noble  men  in  National,  State,  and 
municipal  administrations  have  robed  it 
What  is  the  reason  }  Can  you  find  the  cause 
and  furnish  a  cure  ?  We  wish  to  suggest 
to  you  an  answer  to  these  questions  for  your 
consideration. 

We  all  work  for  a  reward.  The  rewards 
which  most  attract  men  are  three :  money, 
fame,  the  joy  of  working. 

Democracy  denies  to  its  servants  all  three 
of  these  rewards,  and  then  wonders  that  it 
does  not  get  better  service. 

It  pays  them  small  salaries  ;  the  judge  less 
than  private  practice  pays  an  able  lawyer  ;  the 
Governor  less  than  the  corporation  pays  an 
able  manager ;  the  Senator  less  than  busi- 
ness pays  the  partners.  No  politician  ever 
gets  rich  on  his  salary. 

It  denies  them  fame.  It  makes  them  per- 
petual targets  for  newspaper  archers  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  use  poisoned  arrows. 
Bigotr>%  banished  from  the  church  news- 
papers, resorts  to  the  political  newspap)ers. 
Every  Republican  office-holder  is  presumed 
guilty  by  the  Democratic  press  until  he  is 
proved  innocent,  and  the  Republican  press 
pays  the  Democratic  office-holder  in  the  same 
coin.  And,  as  if  the  party  press  could  not 
manufacture  public    suspicion  fast  enough, 
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State  legislatures  and  the  National  Congress 
compete  with  diem.  Investigations  are  the 
ordor  of  the  day.  That  an  officer  or  a  depart- 
ment is  engaged  in  doing  a  large  work  is 
deemed  reason  enough  for  ordering  an  in- 
vestigation. 

If,  despite  the  small  salary  and  the  hazard 
d  public  scandal,  a  good  man  takes  office,  he 
finds  that  he  is  denied  the  joy  of  working. 
He  cannot  appoint  the  subordinates  he  wishes 
to  help  him.  He  cannot  remove  the  subor- 
dinates who  work  against  him.  He  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  irksome  r^^lations.  He 
is  hampered  by  an  elaborately  constituted  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  A  distrustful 
people,  fearful  that  their  servants  will  do 
wrong,  have  hedged  them  about  by  so  many 
re$tnctk>ns  that  they  cannot  do  anything. 
The  executive  cannot  do  anything  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Legislature  cannot  do  anything  without  the 
approval  of  the  courts.  Democracy  is  en- 
tangled in  a  web  of  its  own  weaving. 

You  cannot  do  much  to  increase  salaries. 
Government  will  never  pay  as  much  for  pub- 
lic service  as  private  business  will  pay  for 
private  service,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
government  is  not  a  money-making  business. 
It  is  a  money- spending  business.  Stockhold- 
ers are  willing  to  give  a  good  share  of  their 
profits  to  the  men  who  work  for  them.  The 
stockholders  in  the  corporation  which  we  call 
the  Nation  cannot  give  a  share  of  the  profits 
to  their  servants  because  there  are  no  profits 
to  share  with  them. 

You  cannot  do  anything  to  protect  the 
servants  of  the  people  from  slander  except 
by  a  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Public 
opinion  now  condemns  the  murderer  who 
robs  his  vicdm  of  his  life,  the  thief  who  robs 
him  of  his  property,  the  adulterer  who  robs 
him  of  his  family ;  but  it  buys  and  eagerly 
reads  the  newspaper  which  robs  his  victim 
of  his  reputation.  The  remedy  for  that 
cannot  be  furnished  by  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  It  must  be  furnished  by  public 
opinion. 

But  you  can  do  much  to  give  public 
servants  the  joy  of  working.  And  the  joy 
of  working  is  the  reward  which  the  best  of 
men  most  covet  It  is  not  the  big  fee  which 
is  the  chief  reward  of  the  best  surgeons ;  it  is 
the  •*  beautiful  operation."  It  is  not  the  big 
retainer  which  inspires  the  best  lawyers ;  it 
is  ti^  hope  of  winning  the  case.  It  is  not 
the  big  salary  wtuch  keeps  the  railway  presi- 


dent at  work  early  and  late ;  it  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  making  and  managing  a  road  which 
carries  civilization  in  its  pack.  Give  our 
public  men  the  joy  of  working,  and  you  will 
get  for  the  public  service  men  who  find  their 
chief  reward  in  doing  their  work  effidentiy. 
Therefore : 

Give  us  the  short  ballot ;  fewer  men  to 
elect,  more  power  in  the  men  elected.  Let 
the  Governor,  like  the  President,  choose  his 
own  Cabinet.  Then  the  people  can  hold  the 
Governor  responsible  for  the  State  adminis- 
tration as  now  they  hold  the  President  re- 
sponsible for  the  National  administration. 
Give  to  the  administration  more  power. 
Modify  or,  better,  give  the  Legislature  power 
to  modify  the  civil  service  regulations.  In 
the  endeavor  to  avoid  political  corruption  in 
our  civil  service  we  have  destroyed  its  effi- 
ciency. There  is  no  danger  in  centralizing 
administrative  po\yer  in  the  chief  executive, 
so  long  as  he  is  made  directiy  and  fre- 
quentiy  responsible*  to  the  people.  Deny 
him  legislative  power,  give  him  executive 
power ;  take  off  the  shackles,  but  contrive  so 
that  the  people  can  hold  him  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability for  his  acts  and  the  acts  of  his 
subordinates. 

Give  the  Legislature  power.  It  is  better 
to  trust  the  Legislature  to  meet  issues  as 
they  arise  than  to  trust  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  you  prescribe  and  the  courts  en- 
force. If  the  people  do  not  like  their  work, 
the  people  can  change  the  Legislature.  But 
confine  them  to  their  proper  work — legisla- 
tion for  the  State. 

Give  the  cities  home  rule.  Trust  them  to 
govern  themselves.  Let  them  frame  their 
own  charters.  The  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City  are  as  competent  to  frame  their  city 
charter  as  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico  to  frame  their  State  Constitutions. 

In  short,  make  your  Constitution  short  and 
simple,  a  Constitution  of  general  principles. 
Follow  the  example  set  by  our  fathers  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  This  means,  Trust 
the  people.  That  is  what  democracy  means. 
If  the  people  cannot  be  trusted,  then  democ- 
racy must  be  abandoned  and  we  must  go 
back  to  the  government  by  oligarchy  which 
our  fathers  abandoned,  or  government  by 
bureaucracy — the  government  of  Russia. 

Our  whole  undelivered  speech  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  sentence : 

Fewer  public  servants  and  more  power  to 
thers. 


ITALY  AND   THE   WAR 


I— THE  CAUSES  OF  ITALY'S  ACTION 


THERE  are  two  Italys.  One  is  the 
Italy  of  intrigue  ;  the  other  the  Italy 
of  idealism.  One  is  the  Italy  of 
Machiavelli ;  the  other  the  Italy  of  Mazzini, 
of  Garibaldi.  One  is  the  Italy  of  astute 
diplomacy ;  the  other  the  Italy  of  popular 
enthusiasm. 

Which  Italy  is  it  that  has  now  entered  the 
war  ? 

Italy's  enemies  say  it  is  the  Italy  of  Machi- 
avelli, the  Italy  of  intrigue,  of  official  diplo- 
macy. Italy,  they  say,  waited  until  she  saw 
which  way  the  struggle  was  going,  meantime 
bargaining  for  land  ;  then,  forgetting  her  obli- 
gations as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
she  chose  at  the  critical .  moment  to  turn 
against  her  old  allies  for  the  sake  of  a  share 
in  the  spoils. 

Is  this  a  just  judgment  ?  We  believe  it  is 
not.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Italy  during 
these  months  of  war  has  given  herself  over 
to  unthinking  enthusiasm  and  has  forgotten 
her  skill  in  diplomacy.  On  the  contrary, 
Italy's  statesmen  during  these  months  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  successors  of  those 
who  helped  to  form  Italy's  great  diplomatic 
traditions.  Diplomacy  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  intrigue,  perfidy,  selfishness.  On 
the  contrary,  Italy's  greatest  diplomat  and 
statesman  united  diplomacy  with  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  used  his  statesmanship  for  the 
establishment  of  national  unity  based  on  free- 
dom. And  to-day,  thanks  to  Cavour,  Italy 
has  grown  to  be  a  great  nation  under  one  of 
the  most  democratic  of  kings. 

The  Italy  that  has  entered  this  war  is  not 
the  Italy  of  Machiavelli,  the  Italy  of  diplo- 
matic intrigue  ;  neither  is  it  the  Italy  of  mere 
radical  idealism,  the  Italy  of  Mazzini.  It  is 
rather  the  Italy  of  Cavour — the  Italy  of  both 
liberation  and  statesmanship. 

Two  years  ago  Italy  had  her  warning. 
Then  Austria  and  Germany  proposed  to  do 
what  they  are  doing  now.  They  called  upon 
Italy  for  support.  Italy  said.  No.  Germany 
held  Austria  in  leash.  A  year  later — last 
June  and  July — Austria  and  Germany,  with- 
out consulting  their  ally,  Italy,  united  in  their 
aggression  upon  Servia. 

It  is  Austria  that  has  brought  Italy  into 
the  war.  There  may  be  found  in  histor>'  two 
Italys,  but  so  far  as  international  relations  are 
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concerned,  only  one  Austria.  Austria  has 
never  had  a  Cavour.  And  when  last  July 
she  made  war  on  Servia,  repudiating  all 
chance  of  peaceful  settlement,  declining  the 
intervention  of  other  Powers,  and  ignoring 
the  rights  and  interests  of  her  ally  Italy,  she 
made  war  on  all  of  democratic  Europe,  and 
directly  affronted  and  threatened  Italy  herself. 

If  Italy  had  then  joined  forces  with  France, 
England,  and  Russia,  she  would  have  been 
justified.  But  Italy  was  patient  and  waited. 
Thereupon  began  the  interesting  struggle 
between  the  two  Italys  within  herself,  be- 
tween the  two  forces  of  official  authority  and 
of  public  opinion. 

During  the  intervening  months  it  has  been 
clear  that  public  opinion  has  been  urging 
Italy  into  the  war,  and  that  official  authority 
has  been  restraining  Italy  from  war.  Now 
at  last  official  authority  has  yielded  to  public 
opinion  and  Italy  has  joined  the  Allies. 

The  official  has  been  thinking  largely  of 
Italy's  territorial  opportunities,  of  its  relation 
to  the  governments  of  other  countries,  of  its 
future  position  geographically  and  diplomati- 
cally. He  has  also  known  what  the  possibili- 
ties of  war  are,  what  preparation  for  war 
involves,  and  what  the  results  of  war  may  be. 
The  man-in-the-street,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
moved  by  more  primitive  instincts.  He  has 
not  been  anxious  to  get  into  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  getting  territory  ;  he  has  not  been 
concerned  very  much  about  the  strategic 
value  of  a  strait  here  or  a  harbor  there.  The 
common  people  of  Italy  have,  rather,  been 
moved  by  a  common  impulse  toward  national 
liberty  and  national  unity,  and  they  have 
been  affected  by  their  memories  of  what  has 
happened  to  Italy  in  the  past.  The  Italian 
people  remember  their  struggle  for  liberation, 
and  they  remember  that  in  that  struggle  their 
worst  foreign  foe  was  Austria.  And  min- 
gled with  their  feelings  aroused  by  the  mem- 
ory of  their  past  is  a  feeling  of  comradeship 
for  Italians  living  under  Austrian  rule  across 
the  Adriatic. 

The  Italian  people  may  be  mistaken,  but 
they  are  not  bent  on  a  war  of  selfish  aggres- 
sion, they  are  not  stirred  by  mere  desire  for 
self-defense,  although  they  dimly  see  the  dan- 
gers to  Italy  that  would  follow  a  defeat  for 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.     The  disappearance 
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of  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  of  discontent 
shows  that  they  have  become  united,  as  the 
Russian  people  have  become  united  and  the 
French  people  have  become  united,  in  the 
face  of  what  each  believes  to  be  a  great 
national  cause. 

In  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
democracy,  and  international  law  Italy  places 


herself  where  she  belongs.  Under  these 
circumstances  war  can  only  have  upon  the 
people  of  Italy  the  effect  of  unification,  and 
upon  Europe  it  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
heavier  the  punishment  that  is  destined  to 
fall  upon  those  who,  in  the  name  of  autoc- 
racy, have  trampled  under  foot  the  public 
law  of  nations. 


II— FROM  AN   ITALIAN   POINT  OF  VIEW 


IN  order  that  our  readers  might  be  able  to 
get  the  Italian  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  war,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
ofThcOutlook,  inan  interview,  put  to  Signor 
Felice  Ferrero  a  number  of  questions.  Si- 
gnor Ferrero,  brother  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
whose  historical  works  and  whose  essays  are 
weQ  known  to  the  American  public,  is 
an  experienced  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  dudes  has  served  in 
Berlin,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  in 
Austria.  He  is  the  American  correspondent 
of  the  **  Corriere  della  Sera,"  of  Milan.  We 
here  print  the  questions  as  they  were  put  to 
him  and  his  answers : 

1.  IVi/s  Italy  guilty  of  unfaithfulness  in 
n0t  Joining  Austria  and  Germany  at  the  out- 
set of  the  European  war  f    Is  Italy  now  guilty 
of  unfaithfulness  to  her  pledges  as  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  making  war  on  Austria  f 

No,  in  both  cases.  The  treaty  of  the  Triple 
Affiance  was  of  a  strictly  defensive  character. 
Since  Germany  and  Austria  started  an  ag- 
gressive war,  and,  moreover,  seized  a  very 
bad  occasion  for  it,  Italy  was  not  bound  to 
help  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Austria  meant  to  attack  Servia  in  1913  and 
that  Italy  warned  Austria  then  that  she  would 
refuse  co-operation.  Germany  then  sided 
with  Italy  and  Austria  abandoned  the  plan. 

The  treaty  required  its  parties  each  to 
notify  the  others  of  any  intended  political 
move ;  Austria  did  this  in  1913,  but  not  in 
1914,  a  fact  which  by  itself  rendered  the 
treaty  null  and  void.  As  a  matter  of  further 
correctness,  Italy  formally  withdrew  from 
the  Alliance  on  May  4,  regaining  her  liberty 
of  action. 

2.  ZHd  Italy  regard  it  as  an  offense  against 
her  for  Austria  and  Germany^  her  allies,  to 
make  war  on  Servia  without  consulting  hert 

Yes.     As  stated   above,  the  war  against 
ia  was  not  only  an  offense  but  a  breach 


of  faith.  Furthermore,  Austria  refused  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  Servia  in  case  of 
victorious  outcome — which  was  one  of  the 
conditions  that  Italy  put  forth  for  her  own 

neutrality. 

• 

3.    Why  is  Italy  at  war  wi*h  Austria  f 

Is  it  aggressive  land  hunger  that  has  driven 
her,  like  the  land  hunger  for  ivhirh  the  Allies 
have  condemned  Germany  t 

How  large  a  factor  in  this  war  is  Italy* s 
inherited  distrust  of  An  stria  I  Are  the  Italian 
people  in  the  war  because  they  believe  the  Allies 
are  fighting  for  liberty  and  democracy  and  the 
public  law  of  nations  t 

Are  they  fighting  because  they  like  the  Eng- 
lish and  feci  akin  to  the  French  and  dislike 
the  Teutons  1 

To  a  certain  extent  the  desire  for  aggran- 
dizement has  moved  Italy  to  act :  this  refers 
especially  to  her  desire  to  expand  in  Albania. 
An  excuse — if  sought — may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Albanians  seem  hopelessly  incapa- 
ble of  orderly  government  and  that  Albania 
is  a  wild  country  in  the  completest  sense  of 
the  word.  Such  a  condition  cannot  continue 
in  the  midst  of  Europe  ;  some  Power  or  other 
is  bound  to  be  called  upon  to  bring  about  a 
tolerable  state  of  political  organization  there 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  somewhat  the 
case  of  America  and  the  Filipinos,  but  in  the 
very  middle  of  things.  Italy's  claims  are  the 
greatest,  since  she  has  been  for  centuries  the 
refuge  for  Albanians  fleeing  from  Turkish 
oppression,  and  even  now  harbors  a  large 
Albanian  population  in  southern  Italy. 

However,  the  chief  factor  in  Italy's  decis- 
ion is  the  desire  to  satisfy  her  national  aspi- 
rations. The  national  wars  of  Italy,  1848-70, 
unified  the  country  only  partially.  Thanks 
to  Prussia,  Austria  in  1866  was  enabled  to 
retain  the  Italian  territories  she  now  holds, 
and  to  arrange  the  frontier  to  suit  herself. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lulians 
of  Austria  have  always  been  treated  as  a  con- 
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quered  population  by  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  of  which  they  were  nominally  a  part 
on  equal  terms — a  fact  officially  admitted  by 
the  German  Chancellor  when,  a  few  days 
ago,  he  solemnly  announced  to  the  Reichstag 
that  Austria  "  was  willing  to  pledge  fair  treat- 
ment "  to  her  Italians,  as  a  notable  conces- 
sion. 

Political  distrust  (hatred,  possibly)  of 
Austria  certainly  made  the  decision  easier, 
as  did  the  strong  sympathy  of  the  Italian 
people  for  England  and  France  and  for  Eng- 
lish and  French  defense  of  free,  constitutional 
government.  The  ruthlessness  of  German 
warfare  and  the  oppression  of  Belgium  have 
stirred  Italy  deeply  ;  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  tQ  cement  the  unity  of  the  people  at 
the  last  moment  and  persuade  the  waverers. 

4.  ///  n*efy  war  there  is  an  element  of  cal- 
culation and  an  element  of  sentiment.  How 
have  these  two  elements  been  involved  in  this 
wart  If  Italy  has  ivanted  to  enter  the  7oar 
for  moral  considerations^  why  did  she  not  go 
ifito  it  at  the  beginning  1 

While  the  official  crisis  turned  exclusively 
on  Austro-Italian  affairs,  the  people  at  large 
(and  the  Government  indirectly)  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
German  side  of  the  European  controversy. 
Of  late  the  Italians  have  shown  themselves 
highly  incensed  against  Germany — a  condition 
unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  assumes,  there- 
fore, a  character  of  anti-German  as  well  as 
anti- Austrian  intervention.  Judged  from  this 
point  of  view,  Italy's  war  is,  then,  not  only 
one  of  national  aspirations,  but  one  of  moral 
impulse,  in  which  the  elements  of  sentiment 
and  fairness  have  a  most  decided  prevalence 
over  any  element  of  calculation — at  least  as 
far  as  the  people  are  concerned. 

In  the  action  of  the  Government,  calculation 
necessarily  has  its  part,  the  function  of  a  gov- 
ernment being  precisely  that  of  regulating  the 
impulses  of  the  people  according  to  its  light 
of  reason.  It  cannot  be  considered  unfair, 
considering  the  serious  risks  of  the  under- 
taking, if  Italy  expects  some  compensation  at 
the  end  of  the  war  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
national  aspirations,  such  as  territor>'  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  like  manner,  the  United  States 
made  war  on  Spain  to  free  C^uba,  byt  was 
indemnified  by  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Philippines. 

As   said  above,  the   anti-German   feeling 


was  at  first  either  wanting  or  very  moderate  ; 
German  behavior  has  gradually  sdrred  it  up. 
National  aspirations  were  present,  but  these 
and  moral  impulse  were  at  the  beginning  not 
sufficient  to  obscure  the  practical  fact  of 
Italy's  lack  of  preparation  for  any  action 
whatever. 

5.  If  it  is  not  land  hunga^  why  has  Italy 
been  bargaining  with  Austria  during  all  these 
months  for  territory  which  does  not  no7a  belong 
to  her  f 

An  article  of  the  treaty  guaranteed  Italy 
territorial  advantages  if  Austria  should  gain 
any  for  herself.  Austria  occupied  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  but  refused  Italy  the  prom- 
ised comp>ensations.  This  is  the  legal  base 
of  the  Austro-Italian  pourparlers.  However, 
as  previously  stated,  over  and  around  this 
Austro-Italian  dissension  there  has  grown  in 
Italy  a  strong  anti-German  feeling,  whic}i  has 
finally  overshadowed  it. 

6.  Even  though  some  of  this  territory  is 
occupied  by  Italians^  ivhy  has  Italy  been 
demanding  territory  occupied  by  Germans  I 

Judging  from  the  fragmentar}-  knowledge 
we  have  of  Italy's  Green  Book  through  cable 
reports,  Italy  did  not  demand  of  Austria  the 
cession  of  territor>'  inhabited  by  Germans,  /.  c 
the  Tyrol.  She  was  very  reasonable  even  in 
the  matter  of  Trieste,  of  which  she  finally 
asked,  not  the  cession,  but  the  creation  into 
an  indep>endent  state  (not  a  free  imperial 
city,  as  proposed  by  Austria).  The  terri- 
tories claimed  by  Italy  would  naturally  in- 
clude some  German  or  Slav  villages — an 
inevitable  fact,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
marked  geographical  separation  along  the  line 
of  contact.  To  offset  this  Italy  did  not  lay 
any  claim  to  territory'  where  Italians  live 
among  populations  prepondera»tly  Slav,  viz., 
the  Italian  city  of  Fiume,  the  coasts  of 
I  stria,  some  parts  of  Dalmatia,  and  the 
Italian  city  of  Zara. 

7.  Is  it  not  just  as  reprehensible  for  Italy 
to  attempt  to  control  the  Adriatic  as  it  is  for 
Germany  to  try  to  get  to  the  coast  at  Calais  in 
order  to  be  able  to  control  or  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  English  Channel  / 

The  idea  of  the  Italian  control  of  the 
Adriatic  is  a  ver>'  simple  one — that  there 
should  be  in  it  no  naval  bases  of  any  nation, 
whether  Austrian  or  Servian  or  Italian,  and 
that  the  sea  should  be  open  to  the  p>eaceful  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all.    Such  an  ideal  is  impossi- 
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ble  of  realization  as  long  as  Austria  has 
access  to  the  Adriatic.  In  presenting  her 
very  moderate  demands  Italy  implicitly  ac- 
cepted Austrian  right  to  a  naval  base  at 
Pola,  and  disavowed  any  intention  of  control- 
ling the  Adriatic  herself. 

8.  Supposing  Austria  conceded  to  Italy  all 
the  territory  she  demanded^  would  the  latter 
fight  on  moral  grounds^  anyway? 

Concession  is  now  too  late  ;  but,  if  Austria 
were  to  make  it,  the  war  would  nevertheless 
go  on.  Germany  is  now  too  important  an 
issue  in  the  Italian  mind. 

9.  Is  then  real  conflict  between  official  Italy 
and  popular  feeling  f  What  part  has  the 
King  had  in  this  preparation  for  war  ?  Is 
the  pro-war  feeling  the  outbreak  of  objection  to 
German  control  in  Italy  ?  Did  the  Giolitti 
incident  contribute  to  the  outbreak  f 

No;  the  Government  has  naturally  been 
more  cautious.  Delay  in  entering  the  con- 
fikrt  was  due,  not  to  dissension,  but  to  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  be  well  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency.  The  at-all-cost 
neutralists  are  a  very  small  minorit>\  Many 
rumors  have  been  circulated  concerning  the 
King ;  but  the  King  of  Italy  is  a  strictly  con- 
stitutional monarch  and  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  cross  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
people. 

Pro-war  and  anti-German  feeling  has  been 
fostered  by  German  intrigue  and  the  inter- 
vention of  Biilow,  who  has  played  in  Italy 
the  same  role  that  Demburg  tried  here,  and 
with  the  same  results.  The  final  and  petty 
attempt  of  the  Prince  to  corrupt  newspapers 
and  stir  trouble  in  the  internal  politics  of 
Italy  added  the  last  straw.  Intense  disgust 
fuOowed  the  Giolitti  intervention  ;  this  was 
a  catastrophe  both  for  Giolitti  and  Ger- 
many. 


10.  What  effect  will  Italy's  going  into  the 
war  have  on  Rumania  and  the  Balkans  in 
general  1 

The  intervention  of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
seems  inevitable ;  that  of  Greece  more 
doubtful.  Greece  is  under  strong  German 
dynastic  influence  and  seems  to  be  regarded 
askance  by  Russia. 

11.  What  part  can  Italy  play  in  the  wart 

Will  it  be  to  affect   the  fighting  in  Europe, 

or  will  it  be  mainlv  to  contribute  to  the  attack 

upon    Constantinople  and  for  the  control  of 

the  Mediterranean  / 

The  Austro-Italian  frontier  is  so  rugged, 
well  fortified,  and  guarded  on  both  sides  that 
anything  serious  or  decisive  there  is  unlikely 
for  the  present.  Just  now  the  natural  scene 
of  action  for  Italy  is  the  Dardanelles  and 
Asia  Minor  around  Smyrna  (her  assigned 
sphere  of  influence).  After  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  upon  the  intervention  of  Ru- 
mania against  Austria,  Italian  action  directly 
against  Austria  would  be  easier.  The  most 
important  result  of  the  moment  is  the  closing 
of  the  chief  avenue  of  contraband  supplies 
for  Germany  and  of  the  only  considerable 
market  still  open  to  German  exports ;  this 
completes  the  English  blockade. 

12.  How  ivell  prepared  is  Italy  to  stand 
the  strain  of  war? 

The  war  will,  of  course,  be  a  severe  strain 
on  Italy's  finances  ;  but  she  is  in  a  condition 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  both  through  her  own 
internal  resources  (surplus,  savings,  etc.)  and 
her  credit  abroad.  Moreover,  in  the  near 
prospect  of  crushing  finally  Prussian  militar- 
ism and  Austrian  autocracy  Italy  as  well  as 
her  new  allies  sees  the  radiant  hope  of  at 
least  partial  disarmament,  of  coming  freedom 
from  the  weight  of  heavy  military  budgets, 
and  of  prompt  recovery  after  the  great  effort. 


Ill— FROM  AN  AUSTRIAN   POINT  OF  VIEW 


ON  the  preceding  pages  Signor  Felice 
Ferrero,  through  an  interview,  sets 
forth  the  Italian  point  of  view  on  the 
causes  and  issues  involved  in  the  dispute  with 
Austria- Hungary  and  Germany.  In  order  to 
get  a  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the  case, 
one  of  The  Outlook's  editorial  staff  interviewed 
r>r.  Ervin  Ac^l-Starhemberg,  managing  editor 
•>f  the  **  Hungarian  American  Reformed 
>cntincl,"  and  dty  editor  of  the  "  Hungarian 


Daily,"  two  Hungarian  papers  published  in 
New  York  City.  Here  are  the  questions 
which  Dr.  Ac^l- Starhemberg  was  asked,  and 
his  answers  to  them : 

I .  ///  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  7vhy  did  Austria- Hungary  not  notify 
Italy  in  the  summer  of  191 1  of  her  intention  to 
attack  Serbia  / 

Austria- Hungar>'  did  not  notify  Italy  be- 
cause as  a  member  of  the  Triple   Alliance 
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Italy  understood  the  matter  very  well ;  she 
was  already  notified  in  spirit.  Austria  had 
had  three  crises  with  Servia  and  Italy  was 
always  notified,  and  Italy  knew  perfectly 
well  the  purposes  of  Austria.  Italy  knew 
that  the  purpose  of  Austria  was  to  punish 
Servia.  Therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to 
notify  her  again  ;  and,  furthermore,  there  was 
very  little  time  for  such  notification. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  said  here  that  Italy's 
interest  is  the  opposite  of  the  interest  of 
Servia,  because  Servia  and  Italy  both  want 
to  seize  the  east  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Should  Russia  be  victorious  in  this  war,  Servia 
will  get  the  ea^t  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and 
she  will  menace  the  hegemony  of  Italy  over 
the  entire  Adriatic.  Therefore  every  step 
which  is  taken  by  Austria- Hungary  against 
Servia  is  to  Italy's  advantage.  It  is  a  vain, 
lame  excuse  on  the  part  of  Italy  when  she 
says  that  she  takes  up  the  sword  because 
Austria- Hungary  wishes  to  punish  Servia  or 
has  designs  on  Servians  integrity. 

2.  What  are  Austria's  intentions  towards 
Servia  f 

When  the  war  started,  Austria  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  any  part  of  Servia.  She 
only  wished  to  punish ;  but  now,  yes,  now 
Austria  intends  to  divide  Servia,  to  wipe  her 
out  of  existence  entirely,  because  Servia  is 
always  a  trouble  to  Austria- Hungary'.  Servia 
has  caused  Austria- Hungary  to  mobilize  three 
times  ;  she  is  always  making  trouble.  Italy 
had  some  ambitions  in  the  Balkan  States  and 
Austria- Hungary  also  had  ambitions  ;  but 
when  Italy  made  war  on  Turkey  for  Tripoli, 
Austria  and  Italy  made  an  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  Italy  was  to  have  'i'ripoli  and  that 
Austria  was  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Italy  understood  this  perfectly ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  she  was  not  officially 
notified  when  the  present  war  was  declared. 
She  understood,  and  she  had  already  got  her 
share  of  the  spoils. 

3.  That  is  to  say,  then,  that  ivhen  Austria- 
Hungary  took  action  against  Serena  last  August 
she  considered  the  treaty  with  Itaty  practically 
null  and  void  f  She  considered  any  notijication 
of  her  designs  on  Servia  unnecessary  f 

Yes.  Every  question  involved  had  been 
discussed  with  Italy  many  times  ;  Italy  knew 
every  step  ;  no  official  notification  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  Italy  had  already  had  her  remu- 
neration. 

4.  ///  other  wordi^  Italy  had  had  her  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  Partnership,  and  therefore  it 


n  as  only  fair  that  she  should  stand  by  wk^/t 
Austria  took  her  share  in  the  Balkans  ? 

Yes.  And  the  war  was  not  a  surprise- 
It  was  perhaps  somewhat  of  ^  surprise  that 
it  came  when  it  did ;  but  all  Ekirope  knew 
that  war  would  come.  Every  possibility  of 
the  war  had  been  discussed  many  times  by 
all  the  Governments  in  the  Triple  Alliance  ; 
and  it  positively  had  been  discussed  that 
Servia  should  be  punished.  Italy  agreed  to 
this  ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  notify  her 
again.  And,  furthermore,  as  I  have  said, 
Austria  had  no  time ;  she  gave  even  Germany 
only  scant  notification  in  advance ;  but  Ger- 
many stood  by. 

5.  Austria,  then,  was  frankly  moved  by  gre^ii 
in  her  action  against  Ser^da  f 

No,  not  at  all ;  because  Servia  is  a  very 
poor  land,  and  Austria-Hungary  already  has 
many  Servians  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The 
Servians  have  always  cau.sed  trouble  ;  and  we 
do  not  need  more.  Austria  wants  to  divide 
Servia  because  Servia  is  always  a  trouble. 
Servia  is  like  a  foreign  substance  in  our  body  ; 
she  causes  constant  inflammation. 

6.  Then  Austria  wanis  to  remove  Servia  as  a 
Slavic:  peril  always  causing  trouble  t 

Yes.  Now  the  whole  map  of  Europ)e  wil^ 
be  changed,  and  we  shall  abolish  Servia- 
She  is  an  inflammation  in  our  body. 

7.  How  will  you  abolish  herf 

We  shall  divide  Servia  between  Bulgaria 
and  Albania,  and  keep  a  part  for  ourselves. 

8.  Some  of  the  Italians  say  that  Italians  living 
within  Austrian  territory  are  unfairly  treated 
by  the  Austrian  Go^ternment,  and  that  they 
have  not  the  same  rights  as  Austrians.  Is  thai 
true  f 

It  is  not  true  that  Italians  are  unfairly 
treated.  In  Fiume  and  Trieste  the  whole 
administration  is  Italian — not  German  or 
Hungarian,  but  Italian.  The  language  of 
the  tribunals  is  Italian.  The  Italians  have 
all  rights.  In  Dalmatia  there  is  a  very  sniall 
percentage  of  the  population  Italian ;  the 
larger  part  is  Slavic,  and  so  we  cannot  afford 
that  this  part  shall  be  administered  in  Italian ; 
but  where  the  Italians  predominate  there  the 
administration  is  Italian  and  all  Italians  have 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

9.  If  Austria  was  right  in  h^r  action  against 
Servia^  why  has  she  been  so  ready  to  bargain 
with  Italy  f 

We  knew  we  were  right ;  but,  for  example, 
when  you  are  attacked  on  the  street  by  a 
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faigbwa3rman  you  may  know  you  are  right, 
and  yet  bargain  with  him.  That  is  the 
answer. 

lu  IVAa/  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  war  so 
far  as  Italy  is  concerned  f 

My  opinion  is  that  Italy  will  not  at  all 
influence  the  general  situation.  Italy  cannqt 
attack  Austria  directly,  because  of  the  well- 
fortified  mountain  ranges  that  are  a  natural 
bulwark  for  Austria  on  her  Italian  frontier. 
Of  course  there  is  another  way  to  attack, 
by  way  of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  But 
that  will  take  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  and  the  way  is  long  ;  and 
when  she  gets  into  Servia  she  will  find  it 
infested  with  typhus,  which  will  decimate  the 
Italian  army.  Further  impediments  are  the 
bad  roads  in  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
and  the  broad  Danube  and  Save  rivers. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  for 
Austria  to  attack  Italy.  The  Trentino  runs 
into  the  very  heart  of  Italy  like  a  gun-barrel, 
and  all  Austria  needs  to  do  is  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger. Thus  the  richest  part  of  Italy  will  be 
destroyed  as  Belgium  and  northern  France 
have  been  destroyed  ;  and  it  may  happen  that 
the  pcoj>!e  of  the  Po  Valley  will  see  again 
**  barbarians  "  from  the  north  pour  down  from 
the  slopes  of  the  icy  Alps. 

It  may  also  be  that  Italy  will  send  troops 
into  France,  or  perhaps  to  the  Dardanelles  ; 
but  the  latter  course  is  unnecessary  because 
when  the  Allies  want  to  take  the  Dardanelles 
they  have  the  men  for  it  They  do  not  need 
Italy. 

Italy  cannot  do  much  to  aid  the  Allies  in 
the  west,  however.  The  German  wall  cannot 
be  broken.     It   may  be  that  the  combined 


English,  French,  and  Italian  armies  will  be 
stronger  than  the  German  armies,  but  a 
stronger  army  is  of  little  use  unless  it  can 
envelop  the  weaker  army — then  only  is  it 
effective.  And  the  Allies  cannot  envelop 
the  German  line  because  it  is  flanked  by  the 
North  Sea  and  Switzerland.  Thus  Italy  will 
attack  us  in  vain  and  cannot  divert  us  from 
the  crushing  of  Russia. 

U.  Then  in  the  end  Austria-Hungary  will  be 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  Balkans  ? 

Yes.  Austria  will  take  what  Italy  and 
Servia  intended  to  take  in  the  Balkans  and 
in  the  Adriatic.  This  war  will  be  really  an 
expedition  of  punishment  for  Italian  treach- 
ery. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  Italy's  entry  into  the 
war  will  bring  other  Balkdh  states  in  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies  f 

It  may  be  that  Rumania  will  go  in,  and 
possibly  Greece.  Bulgaria  will  remain  neu- 
tral. 

Rumania's  real  interests  are  with  us,  not 
with  Russia ;  but  if  the  Dardanelles  are  taken 
by  Russia,  then  Rumania's  commerce  will 
suffer — will  be  ruined,  in  fact,  for  her  main 
product  is  com,  and  Russia  is  her  great  rival 
in  the  export  of  this  grain.  Rumania  is 
between  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Russia ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  Servia  and  the  Adriatic,  will 
invade  Rumania. 

Rumania  was  always  with  us,  but  now 
she  is  losing  her  head.  She  is  not  compelled 
to  go  in  with  either  side ;  she  may  feel  that 
Russia  is  stronger  than  Austria-Hungar>',  and 
therefore  go  over  to  her ;  but  her  interest  is 
with  us. 


IV— THREE   ITALIAN   LEADERS 


VICTOR    EMMANUEL 

THE  three  Italians  most  talked  about 
now  are  the  King,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
No  one  can  have  seen  the  little  Prince  of 
Naples  a  generation  ago  in  Rome  and  at  the 
same  time  have  fancied  him  as  he  is  to-day, 
a  ragged-looking,  intellectual,  forceful  man. 
An  only  child  of  Humbert  I,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  the  beautiful  Princess  Mar- 
garet, Vkrtor  Emmanuel  had  not  the  start  in 
fife  enjoyed  by  most  bo}^.  Realizing  this, 
his  lather  gave  him  a  Spartan  training.    The 


result  is  apparent  to-day  in  a  monarch  of 
courage,  wisdom,  and  firm  will,  one  who 
realizes  the  qualities  of  his  great  ancestor 
Charles  Albert  of  Savoy. 

Of  course,  as  Prince,  Victor  Emmanuel  held 
himself  studiously  aloof  from  politics.  The 
only  occasion  when  he  is  said  by  the  Romans 
to  have  infringed  upon  this  rule  occurred  in 
1896,  after  the  awful  disaster  at  Adowa,  in 
Africa,  when  thousands  of  Italian  soldiers 
were  killed  by  the  Abyssinians,  guided  by 
French  and  Russian  officers.  Then,  so 
Roman  gossip  says,  the    Prince   of  Naples 
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did  actively  and  strenuously  beg  his  father 
to  stop  the  war,  and  so  did  some  other 
friends  of  Italy. 

At  home  the  King  has  been  a  prime  mover 
in  all  measures  of  economic  and  educational 
reform.  Particularly,  however,  his  has  been 
an  influence,  morally.  From  an  age  when  a 
king's  licentiousness  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  have  now  come  to  a 
time  when  monarchs  are  expected  to  be  ex- 
amples of  ideal  family  life.  Especially  notable 
in  this  regard  is  the  King  of  Italy.  He  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  first  thought  is 
of  his  lovely  wife  and  charming  children.  The 
other  day  the  King's  physician  called  at  the 
l^alace  and  was  summoned  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence. He  found  the  King  and  Queen  and  all 
their  children  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  nur- 
sery playing  a  garfte. 

But  no  joys  ot  domesticity  prevent  the 
King  of  Italy  from  doing  his  full  public 
duty,  and  that  means  his  duty  with  regard  to 
foreign  as  much  as  regards  home  policies. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  realized  that 
Italy,  though  bound  by  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  needed  to  emphasize 
her  wider  position  in  the  world.  The  prose- 
cution of  the  King's  plan  in  this  respect  has 
immeasurably  strengthened  Italy's  position 
throughout  the  present  war.  He  brought 
the  relations  with  England  closer.  He 
promoted  trade  treaties  with  PYance ;  he 
improved  the  dynastic  relations  with  the, 
Russian  Imperial  family,  actually  giving  St. 
Petersburg  priority  over  Berlin  in  making 
his  round  of  European  capitals.  His  cordial 
relations  with  the  German  Imperial  family, 
however,  were  in  contrast  to  those  with 
Austria.  He  realized  that  Germany's  rela- 
tions with  Italy  were  almost  wholly  commer- 
cial and  free  from  hereditary  resentments, 
while,  but  for  the  Triple  Alliance,  Austro- 
Italian  relations  would  be  only  an  armed 
truce. 

He  now  meets  Austria  as  an  enemy.  No 
one  who  has  followed  the  King's  wisely 
ordered  life  has  any  doubt  as  to  his  conduct 
of  the  coming  campaign. 

THE    PRIME    MINISTER 

(J)n  another  page  we  present  portraits  of 
the  King  and  of  Signor  Antonio  Salandra, 
the  Prime  Minister.  Signor  Salandra  will 
always  be  notable,  we  believe,  in  Italian  his- 
tory for  one  thing,  and  that  is  his  steadfast 
refusal  of  all  Austrian  concessions.  He 
represents  in  an  eminent  degree  the  popular 


feeling  that  Austria  is  an  enemy,  and  that 
this  enemy  cannot  be  compromised  with,  but 
must  be  faced  on  the  field  of  batde.  Hence 
he  has  made  preparations  for  war  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner.  A  remarkable  inci- 
dent in  this  respect  occurred  last  October. 
Signor  Salandra  had  been  Premier  about  six 
months  when  he  was  forced  to  resign  as  the 
result  of  a  crisis  precipitated  by  the  refusal 
of  Signor  Rubini,  Minister  of  Finance,  to 
approve  expenditures  for  war  preparation 
unless  the  revenue  was  increased  by  new 
taxes.  Premier  Salandra  insisted  that  prep- 
arations for  war  be  undertaken  at  any  cost 
and  that  the  deficit  be  remedied  later.  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  once  intrusted  to  Signor 
Salandra  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet, 
which  was  chiefly  noteworthy  because 
Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  himself  twice  Premier 
of  Italy  and  a  statesman  of  pronounced 
British  sympathies,  was  chosen  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  portfolio  which  had  been 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
di  San  Giuliano. 

Signor  Salandra  comes  from  South  Italy. 
He  is  a  Liberal,  but  with  Conservative  lean- 
ing. Hitherto  his  reputation  has  rested 
chiefly  upon  his  ability  as  a  financier.  He 
has  proved  to  be  just  the  man  to  introduce 
the  new  financial  measures  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation  created  by  the  Tripolitan  War, 
and  also  to  secure  the  many  other  millions 
necessary  in  order  to  raise  the  footing  of  the 
Italian  army  to  a  condition  of  readiness  to 
meet  the  actual  situation. 

SIDNEY    SONNINO 

The  third  man  of  moment  in  Italy  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  three.  It 
has  already  been  noted  that  Sidney  Sonnino 
was  a  statesman  of  British  sympathies.  This 
is  not  unnatural,  for  his  mother  was  FjigHsh 
and  he  was  educated  at  Oxford.  At  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Salandra  Cabinet  the 
selecdon  of  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  probable  attitude  of  the  new 
Ministry.  And  so  it  proved.  No  one  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  probably,  has  seen  more 
clearly  the  real  fprces  at  work  under  the 
present  convulsion  in  Europe  than  has  Baron 
Sonnino.  In  order  to  fit  his  country  prop- 
erly to  play  her  great  part  in  the  drama  he 
needed  *'  the  cold  head  "  of  an  Englishman 
as  well  as  the  warm  heart  of  an  Italian.  He 
needed  to  hold  h's  emodonal  countrymen 
back  until  Italy  was  endrely  ready  by  land 
and  by  sea  to  do  what  every  one  expected 
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of  her.  In  all  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  have  led  to  the  fateful  result  Baron 
Sonnino  has  been  opposed  by  such  masters 
of  diplomacy  as  Prince  von  Biilow  and  Baron 
Macchio,  respectively  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Ambassadors  at  Rome.  The  Green  Book 
now  published  by  the  Italian  Government, 


and  in  particular  that  Government's  explana- 
tory note  to  the  American  Government,  re- 
veal not  only  the  methods  and  results  of 
Sidney  Sonnino's  skill  and  determination,  they 
disclose  also  the  ideals  of  humanity  and 
democracy  which  animate  and  inspire  the 
ex-Prime  Minister's  every  effort. 


V— HISTORICAL    BACKGROUNDS 

A    RAPID    SURVEY    OF    EVENTS    WHICH    HAVE    OCCURRED    ON    THE 

ITALO-AUSTRIAN    BORDER 


1027.  The  Emperor  Conrad  II  bestows 
an  temporal  rights  in  the  district  about  the 
6ty  of  Trent,  known  as  the  Trentino,  to  the 
Bishop,  thus  detaching  it  from  Italy. 

1203.  Venice  captures  Trieste. 

1363.  Austria  acquires  the  Tyrol. 

1382.  Leopold  III  of  Austria  becomes 
Ovcriord  of  Trieste. 

1803.  Austria  annexes  the  Trentino. 

1847.  The  **  Risorgnmento/'  a  daily  pro- 
gressive paper,  appears  at  Turin  ;  editor, 
CamiUo  Cavour. 

1848.  Venice  proclaimed  a  Republic.  In- 
surrection in  Austria,  especially  in  the  Tyrol. 

1852.  Cavour  Premier  of  Piedmont. 

1857.  Austria  remonstrates  at  the  attacks 
of  the  Sardinian  and  Piedmontese  free  press  ; 
firm  reply  of  Count  Cavour.  Rupture  of 
dipbmadc  relations  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia. 

1859.  Austria  fortifies  the  banks  of  the 
Tidno,  the  boundary  river  between  her  Ital- 
ian provinces  and  Piedmont.  The  Austrians 
cross  the  Ticino.  Napoleon  III  declares  war 
to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and  his 
troops  enter  Piedmont.  The  Austrians  are 
defeated  at  Montebello,  Palestro,  Mageata, 
and  Solferino.  Peace  of  Villafranca.  Lom- 
bardy  is  given  up  to  Sardinia.  Garibaldi's 
appc^. 

1860.  Tuscany  is  annexed  to  Sardinia. 
.\u&tria  protests  against  this  step  in  Italian 
unification.  Victor  Emmanuel  commands  the 
ItaHan  army.  Austria  increases  her  army  in 
Venctia. 

1861.  Civil  and  political  rights  granted 
to  Protestants  throughout  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire except  in  Venetia  and  Hungary.  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  Death  of  CJount 
Cavour. 

1866.  Italy  declares  war  on  Austria. 
Austria  defeats  Italy  at  Custozza  and  in 
naval  battie  near  Lissa.     The  Austrian  Em- 


peror cedes  Venetia  to  the  French  Emperor. 
Venetia  surrendered  to  the  Italians.  When 
the  terms  of  peace  were  under  discussion, 
the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini  declared  that  Italy 
should  receive  from  Austria  not  only  the 
province  of  Venice  (Venetia),  which  she  did 
receive,  but  also  the  Trentino  and  Istria, 
which  she  did  not. 

First  as  to  the  Trentino.  Let  us  look  at 
a  map  of  Italy.  We  see  that  the  northern 
boundar>'  is  sharply  broken  by  a  jog,  the 
Trentino,  southward.  This  territory,  geo- 
graphically distinguished  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Dolomites,  has  a  population  at  least  four- 
fifths  Italian.  Hence,  from  a  standpoint  of 
race  and  language,  the  Austrian  front  is  a 
wedge  driven  between  the  Italian  provinces 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  From  a  military 
standpoint,  the  Trentino  is  the  key  from  the 
north  to  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Moreover,  in 
climate  and  production  the  Trentino  is  an 
integral  part  of  Italy. 

As  to  Istria,  the  peninsula  on  the  eastern 
Adriatic  opposite  Venice,  there  are  two  rea- 
sons for  its  acquirement.  The  first  is  that  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  rich  in  excel- 
lent harbors,  whereas  the  western  shore  is 
largely  without  harbors.  Hence  Italy  finds 
herself  at  a  disadvantage.  The  second  rea- 
son is  that  in  Istria  the  cities  are  still  practi- 
cally Italian,  though  the  country  is  .^lav. 
There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  Slavic  sen- 
timent and  a  demand  that  the  Slav  languaj^e 
shall  have  the  same  rij^hts  in  the  schools  and 
courts  and  public  offices  as  the  Italian  lan- 
guage enjoys.  Now,  in  Istria,  the  Slavs  are 
more  numerous  and  prolific  than  are  the 
Italians.  Italians  theretore  wish  to  see  that 
none  of  the  territories  in  which  Italian  is 
spoken  to-day  shall  ever  forget  that  tongue. 

1882.  The  Triple  Alliance  established  by 
Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy. 

1900.  Austria  refuses  to  permit  the  estal> 
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lishment  of  Italian  universiries  at  Rovereto 
and  Trieste. 

1911.  Italy  declares  war  against  Turkey, 
and  Austria  mobilizes  on  the  Italian  frontier. 
Austria  also  prevents  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  from  carrying  out  naval  operations 
to  Italy's  advantage  along  the  Albanian  coast. 

1912.  Austria  and  Italy  unite  on  action  in 
Albania. 

1913.  Italy  checks  Austria's  designs  on 
Servia. 

1914.  Austria  sends  an  ultimatum  to 
Servia  without  notifying  Italy,  thus  contra- 
vening Article  I  of  the  Tnple  Alliance 
Treaty. 

1915.  Austria  offers  territorial  conces- 
sions to  be  effective  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war.  Austria  tries,  though  belatedly, 
to  keep  Italy  quiet  by  offering  the  following 
concessions,  which  were  also  guaranteed  by 
Germany : 

First — Part  of  the  Tyrol  inhabited  by  Italians 
was  to  be  ceded  to  Italy. 

Second — The  western  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  in 
so  far  as  the  population  was  purely  Italian,  and 
the  town  of  Gradisca  likewise,  were  to  be  ceded 
to  Italy. 

Third — Trieste  was  to  be  made  an  imperial 
free  city,  receiving  an  administration  which 
would  insure  the  Itah'an  character  of  the  city 
and  to  have  an  Italian  universitv. 

Fourth — Italian  sovereignty  over  Avlona  (a 
seaport  of  Albania)  and  a  sphere  of  interest  be- 
longing thereto  to  be  recognized. 

Fifth — Austria- Hungary  should  declare  her 
political  disinterestedness  regarding  Albania. 

Sixth — The  national  interests  of  Italians  in 
Austria  to  be  particularly  respected. 

Seventh— Austria-Hungary  to  grant  amnesty 
to  political  military  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
ceded  territory. 

Eighth — The  further  wishes  of  Italy  regard- 


ing the  general  question  to  be  assured  every 
consideration. 

Ninth — Austria- Hungary,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  solemn  declaration 
concerning  the  concessions. 

Tenth — Mixed  committees  for  the  regulation 
of  the  details  of  the  concessions  to  be  appointed. 

Eleventh — After  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment Austro-Hungarian  soldiers,  natives  of  the 
occupied  territories,  shall  not  further  participate 
in  the  war. 

But  these  concessions,  large  as  they  are, 
did  not  satisfy  Italy,  in  comparison  with  what 
the  **  Giomale  d'ltalia  "  announces  as  the 
basis  of  Italy's  agreement  with  the  Triple  En- 
ente  Powers — England,  France,  and  Russia  : 

First — Annexation  to  Italy  of  Trentino,  Istria, 
Pola,  Fiume,  Zara,  and  Dalmatia  up  to  the 
Narate  River. 

Second — Annexation  to  Italy  of  the  Dodecan- 
nesso,  an  archipelago  of  twelve  units  conquered 
by  the  Italians  in  their  war  with  the  Turks  three 
years  ago. 

Third — Annexation  of  Avlona  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory. 

Fourth — Ratification  of  the  occidental  con- 
fines of  Libya,  assigning  to  Italy  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  Tuni.sia. 

Fifth — Constitution  of  an  independent  Croa- 
tian state. 

Sixth — Annexation  to  Italy  of  a  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  proportion  to  the  Italian 
inhabitants. 

Seventh — Participation  of  Italy  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  German  colonies. 

This  would  give  Italy  all  she  demands  of 
Austria,  and  in  addition  a  share  of  the  spoils 
of  war  to  be  taken  from  Turkey  and  Ger- 
many. 

May,  1915.  Italy  demands  the  immediate 
effectiveness  of  larger  concessions.  Austria 
refuses.    Italy  declares  war. 


VI— A  POLL  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS 


T 


ITALIAN    OPINION 

HE  situation  of  Italy,"  says  the 
Rome  **  Giomale  d'ltalia/'  '*  be- 
came intolerable  when  Austrian  and 
German  aggression  against  Servia  caused  the 
European  conflagration  without  giving  pre- 
vious notification  to  Rome."  As  the"Gior- 
nale  "  has  long  been  supposed  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  ex- Premier  Sonnino,  now  Foreign 
Minister,  and  as  it  has  lately  been  looked 
upon  as  an  administration  mouthpiece,  its 
further  statements  are  sjjecially  noteworthy  : 


Italy  legitimately  undertook  to  protect  her 
own  interests  according  to  the  rights  granted 
her  by  the  Triple  Alliance  Treaty. 

Austria,  despite  German  good  offices,  blindly 
and  obstinately  resisted  Italy's  just  demands, 
rendering  inevitable  acute  antagonism.  There- 
fore Austria  alone  is  responsible  for  the  new 
war,  although  Germany  is  not  entirely  blame- 
less, but  Italy  did  everything  humanly  possible 
to  prevent  it. 

The  influential  Milan  "  Secolo  "  is  de- 
lighted. It  has  long  urged  that  Italy  pve 
active    support    to    Elngland,   France,    and 
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Russia,  not  only  because  of  legitimate  terri- 
torial ambition,  but  also  because  of  sympathy 
with  the  nations  fighting  for  democracy 
aj^ainst  aristocracy.  More  cautiously,  the 
Milan  "  Pcrseveranza  "  warns  against  any- 
thing that  savors  of  clamor  or  boisterousness 
or  selfish  party  ends,  and  the  "  Vittoria  " 
prophesies  the  unlikeliness  that  any  one 
Power  will  predominate  in  Europe  after  the 
war»  while  the  *•  Popolo  d'ltalia  "  summarizes 
the  result  of  radicalism  versus  conservatism, 
as  it  declares  that  '*  revolutionary  Italy  has 
risen  and  has  demanded  war." 

AH  the  newspapers  of  Italy  give  expression 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  task  that  Italy  has 
undertaken. 

The  **  Corriere  della  Sera,"  of  Milan,  for 
instance,  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  paper 
in  Italy,  after  comparing  the  strength  of  the 
Italian  and  Austrian  fleets,  warns  the  nation 
that  a  victory  for  Italy  can  be  obtained  only 
after  grave  sacrifices  and  hard  trials.  The 
newspaper  says  that  submarines  and  mines 
have  radically  altered  naval  warfare,  giving  the 
advantage  to  the  defensive  navy  over  an  attack- 
ing force  of  war- ships.  It  dtes  as  an  example 
of  this  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  France, 
although  maintaining  dominion  of  the  seas, 
have  suffered  great  losses  in  both  ships  and 
men  through  mines  and  submarines.  Italy, 
according  to  the  **  Corriere,"  must  expect  the 
same  treatmenL  The  close  proximity  of  the 
two  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  it  says,  renders 
Italy  more  exposed  than  the  northern  Allies. 
The  Austrian  coast  is  rich  in  naval  bases,  the 
newspaper  continues,  while  the  Italian  coast 
s  without  one  secure  natural  refuge  for 
modem  war-ships. 

AUSTRIAN    OPINION 

Direct  quotations  from  the  Vienna  papers 
have  not  been  printed  in  American  journals, 
but  this  telegram  from  Vienna  to  the  pro- 
Austrian  **  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  has  been 
printed : 

The  exasperation  and  contennpt  which  Italy's 
treacherous  surprise  attack  and  her  hypocritical 
justification  arouse  here  (Vienna)  are  quite  inde- 
scribable. 

Neither  Servianor  Russia,  despite  a  long  and 
costly  war,  is  hated.  Italy,  however,  or  rather 
those  Italian  would-be  politicians  and  busi- 
neis  men  who  offer  violence  to  the  raajonty 
of  peaceful  Italian  people,  are  unutterably 
hated. 

Two  quotations  are  at  hand  from  Prague 
papers,  which  are  of  particular  interest  as 


indicating  that  the  Bohemian  part  of  the  Slav 
race  is,  at  least  outwardly,  loyal  to  Austria. 
The  "  Narodanceni  Politaka,"  discussing  edi- 
torially the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war, 
sa>'s :  **  The  monarchy  has  no  fear  of  the  war, 
which  it  will  undergo  victoriously  and  glori- 
ously with  all  the  more  certitude  because  of 
the  loyal  assistance  of  Germany."  And  the 
*'  Hlas  Naroda  "  declares  that  the  people  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  prefer  a  passage-at-arms 
with  Italy  to  an  untrustworthy  and  untenable 
friendship  purchased  with  very  heavy  sacri- 
fices. 

GERMAN   OPINION 

The  **  Berliner  Tageblatt  "  a  representative 
German  paper,  refers  to  Italians  as  disciples 
of  Machiavelli,  and  declares  that  it  has  now 
nothing  but  illimitable  contempt  for  Italy. 

"  We  have  loved  luly,"  it  says,  "  according  to 
German  traditions,  and  done  our  best  to  secure 
Italian  unity.  We  understood  best  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Italian  character.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Italian  people  may  one 
day  turn  round.  Then  it  would  not  only  look 
very  queer  for  the  Cabinet  of  Salandra,  but  it 
might  also  touch  the  throne,  and  those  who 
to-day  call  *  Hosanna  I'  may  to-morrow  cr>' 
*  Crucify  him  !'  " 

According  to  the  military  critic  of  the 
"  Tageblatt,'*  the  addition  of  Italy  to  the  hos- 
tile side  means  for  the  central  Powers  and 
Turkey  merely  a  postponement  of  their  final 
victory* ;  though  not  in  the  same  degree  now 
as  would  have  been  the  case  months  ago. 

The  **  Vossische  Zeitung  "  calls  it  a  subsi- 
dized war. 

"On  our  part,"  it  adds,  "every  word  forced 
from  our  choking  throats  by  moral  disgust 
would  be  too  much.  Let  us  not  utter  words  of 
complaint,  but  grind  our  teeth  and  use  other 
weapons  than  words  to  the  new  enemy." 

SWISS    AND    FRENCH    OPINION 

The  Trentino  is  doubtless  dearer  to  Ital- 
ian aspiration  than  all  the  other  demands  put 
together.  The  Swiss  *'  Journal  de  Geneve  '* 
thus  describes  the  district : 

The  Trentino  is  a  wedge  thrust  from  the 
Alpine  chain  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Lombardy  and  V^enetia.  Austria  has  made  a 
formidable  camp  of  it,  a  strong  base  of  opera- 
tions and  a  sure  base  in  case  of  retreat.  As 
long  as  Italy  sees  this  gate  to  her  house  occu- 
pied by  another  Power  she  will  have  reasons 
of  fear  and  apprehension  each  time  that  the 
political  horizon  becomes  darkened,  and  hence 
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she  must  keep  a  larger  number  of  troops  on  an 
active  footing. 

Aside  from  expressions  of  racial  sympathy 
for  Italy  the  French  newspapers  note  that 
Italy's  course  points  the  way  to  other  nations, 
including  America.  For  example,  the  Paris 
"Temps:" 

What  will  America  do?  Italy  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  the  noblest  course. 

Germany  cannot  hurt  America,  but  the  lat- 
ter possesses  inexhaustible  reserves  of  men  and 
can  seize  German  shipping  worth  many  mill- 
ions. How  important  Germany  considers 
American  friendship  is  shown  by  the  efforts  of 
Count  von  Bemstorff  and  Dr.  Demburg.  What- 
ever may  be  Germany's  reply,  one  fact  is  cer- 
tain—Germany has  lost  American  sympathy 
utterly. 

ENGLISH    OPINION 

The  general  view  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  is  expressed,  for  instance,  by  the 
London  **  Morning  Post  :*' 

The  people  of  this  country  will  welcome  Italy 
as  an  ally,  not  merely  because  of  the  new 
strength  given  to  the  Allies'  arms,  but  because  of 
the  old  amity  and  understanding  between  the 
British  and  Italian  nations.  We  are  proud  to 
have  the  Italians  fighting  with  us  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberation,  a  cause  the  vindication  of 
which  must  have  such  far-reaching  consequences 
for  the  destiny  of  Italy. 

All  the  Great  Powers  that  stand  for  freedom 
are  now  ranged  side  by  side  in  one  camp. 

AMERICAN    OPINION 

Why  does  Italy  enter  the  war }  The  Buf- 
falo "  Enquirer  "  answers  : 

Outside  of  a  more  advantageous  deal  with  the 
Allies,  however,  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Italians 
that  they  must  fight  for  their  gains  if  they  would 
keep  them.  Whatever  territorial  concessions 
Austria  might  make  now  would  be  made  under 
duress.  That  fact  would  supply  reason  for 
Austrian  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  possessions 
whenever  conditions  afforded  the  opportunity. 
These  are  days  when  treaties  are  no  longer 
respected.  The  Italians  suspect  that  a  victori- 
ous Germanic  alliance  would  not  leave  them  in 
possession  of  territory  extorted  by  threats,  and 
are  quite  sure  the  Allies,  if  victorious,  would 
not  permit  them  to  profit  by  mere  neutrality. 

And,  more  broadly,  the  New  York 
**  Times :" 


The  Italian  Preniier  believed  that  pnbJii 
opinion  in  Italy  would  reject  concessiMH»  urn 
matter  how  intrinsically  acceptable,  if  their 
cution  was  postponed  to  a  post-bellum  tn 
Germany's  guarantee  apparently  was  insnffii 
to  overcome  the  popular  distrust  of  the  Ai 
neighbor.  That  was  where  the  spirit  counted 
more  than  anything  else.  Again  and  again  the 
Italian  Premier  refers  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  to  its  impatience,  to  its  "  anger. **  Public 
opinion  in  Italy  controlled  the  situation  and 
determined  the  event 

And  the  Washuigton  "  Herald  :'* 

However  much  the  American  people  may  be 
disposed  to  criticise  the  course  of  Italy's  diplo- 
mats and  statesmen,  they  can  hardly  withhold 
their  sympathies  from  the  Italian  populace.  It 
is  their  own  war,  and  even  while  their  Parlia- 
ment and  their  Ministers  may  have  had  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  prolonging  diplomacy  and 
staving  off  hostilities,  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
people  sounded  weeks  ago  that  made  war  inevi- 
table. The  statesmanship  of  the  Government 
leaders  may  have  been  lofty  and  efificient,  but 
they  appear  at  a  disadvantage  before  the  world 
as  bargainers  for  a  price  for  war  or  peace.  The 
clamor  of  the  people  for  the  taking  up  of  arms 
may  have  justified  condemnation  from  a  humane 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  that  of  expediency, 
but  theirs  must  be  the  •  r61e  of  courageous 
patriots,  too  proud  to  idly  watch  the  world- 
struggle  upon  whose  finish  hinges  their  fate. 

What  we  are  now  facing,  however,  is 
something  more  than  a  contest  between  rival 
Powers,  as  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  says. 
It  proceeds  thus : 

It  was  that  when  France  and  Prussia  were  at 
war  in  1870.  It  is  more  than  a  quarrel  over 
commerce  or  provinces.  It  is  a  fight  to  preserve 
the  individuality  of  nations.  It  is  a  battle  to 
save  Europe  from  being  German,  as  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  became  a  contest  to  save  Europe 
from  French  domination.  .  .  . 

The  entrance  of  Italy  is,  in  fact,  the  crisis  of 
the  great  war,  and  we  are  living  through  one 
of  the  great  periods  in  human  history.  What- 
ever be  the  immediate  ends  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, however  selfish  the  incidental  occasion  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  it  will  remain  a  landmark 
in  history  because  it  will  promise,  as  did  the 
entrance  of  Austria  into  the  Napoleonic  strife  a 
century  ago,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  great 
dream  founded  upon  injustice,  upon  the  repeal 
of  all  that  civilization  and  religion  have  won  for 
the  world  in  centuries. 
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THE   BALLAD   OF  THE  IRON  GROSS 

BY  ALTER  BRODY 

Upon  my  coat  a  cross  is  pinned, 

Upon  the  cross  a  soul ; 
Upon  my  heart  a  weight  I  bear 

For  honor  and  for  dole — 
An  iron  cross  with  eight  sharp  points 

With  silver  edged  around  ; 

An  iron  cross  with  eight  sharp  points. 

With  each  point  like  a  nail ; 
An  iron  cross  with  eight  sharp  points, 

And  each  one  with  its  tale — 
Each  of  a  hundred  souls  1  sent 

In  agony  to  hell ! 

It  was  a  still  and  starless  night 

When  we  sailed  down  the  Strait — 
Our  boat  was  swift,  our  men  were  bold, 

Our  hearts  were  firm  as  fate, 
When  in  the  darkness  we  discerned 

The  masthead  of  the  foe. 

It  was  a  still  and  starless  night 

When  we  dived  beneath  the  wave — 
Our  boat  was  swift,  our  men  were  bold, 

And  we  heard  a  quick-fire  rave  ; — 
And  down  we  dived  beneath  the  sea 

To  strike  for  life  or  death. 

It  was  a  still  and  starless  night 

When  the  word  was  heard  from  me — 

And  a  fearful  flash  lit  up  the  sky 
And  a  roaring  rent  the  sea — 

And  down  she  sank  with  all  her  guns 
And  twice  four  hundred  men  ! 

She  did  not  fire  a  single  shot 

When  we  fled  into  the  night ; 
She  could  not  signal  to  the  shore 

To  warn  them  of  her  plight — 
And  down  she  sank  with  all  her  guns 

And  twice  four  hundred  men  I 

We  did  not  stop  a  moment 

To  save  the  struggling  men. 
But  listened  to  the  pulsing  fear 

That  tremored  through  us  then — 
And  we  slunk  away  like  a  beast  of  prey 

Into  the  yawning  night. 

God  piiy  Hs  !     We  did  not  stop 

To  save  the  struggling  men. 
But  listened  to  the  pulsing  fmt 

*  The  Commander  of  Submarine  No.  12  has  been  awarded  the  Iron  Cro-,s.—  \\\jr  .Wtt  s. 
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That  tremored  through  us  then; 
And  we  skulked  away  like  a  beast  of  prey 
Into  the  yawning  night  I 

It  was  a  gray  and  ghastly  day 
When  we  sailed  into  F>ort; 

They  cheered  us  from  the  crowded  shores, 
They  thundered  from  the  fort — 

But  in  my  spirit  stalked  remorse 
And  horror  in  my  heart. 

The  news  flashed  over  a  thousand  wires, 

The  story  was  retold  ; 
They  toasted  me  in  court  and  camp, 

They  called  me  brave  and  bold ; 
And  on  the  lapel  of  my  coat 

They  pinned  the  Iron  Cross  I 

Five  and  forty  sinful  souls 

Plunged  with  me  in  the  murk — 

Five  and  forty  willing  men 
That  did  the  devil's  work — 

But  me  they  gave  an  Iron  Cross 
To  wear  upon  my  heart ! 

I  did  not  drive  the  engine, 
I  did  not  steer  the  ship ; 

I  did  not  loose  the  hellish  bolt 
Upon  its  fearful  trip — 

But  me  they  gave  the  Iron  Cross 
To  crucify  my  soul  1 

An  iron  cross  with  eight  sharp  points, 
With  each  point  like  a  nail ; 

An  iron  cross  with  eight  sharp  points. 
And  each  one  with  its  tale — 

Each  of  a  hundred  souls  I  sent 
In  agony  to  hell! 

Eight  hundred  beautiful  bodies  of  men 
Plunged  in  the  vast-bottomed  deep; 

Eight  hundred  beautiful  souls  of  men 
Hushed  in  eternal  sleep — 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  sun 
A- thinking  of  them  there  I 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  sun, 
I  cannot  breathe  the  air ; 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  earth 
With  fields  and  flowers  fair — 

A-thinking  of  eight  hundred  men 
Rotting  beneath  the  sea! 

Christ  pity  me  I    I  cannot  bear 
The  burden  on  mv  soul ; 

The  way  is  long  and  set  with  thorns^ 
And  Darkness  is  the  goal — 

Christ  pity  me!     I  can  no'  bear 
The  weight  oj  such  a   Cross  / 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  PROGRESS  AND 
REACTION  IN  THE  WEST 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

FIFTH   ARTICLE 

LIGHT  AHEAD  IN  COLORADO 


I  THINK  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  crude  and  primitive  and  selfish  bru- 
tality which  has  for  many  years  seemed 
to  characterize  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  Colorado  has  worn  a  sinister 
and  threatening  aspect  lb  the  whole  country. 
Recent  events  in  the  State,  in  the  political 
administration  of  the  Democratic  Governor, 
Mr.  Ammons,  and  in  the  Rockefeller  adminis- 
tration of  industry,  have  tended  to  confirm 
this  estimate  of  Colorado.  And  the  attempt 
last  winter  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Legislature  to  abolish  the  Juvenile  Court 
which  Judge  Lindsey  has  created  for  the  city 
of  Denver  and  incidentally  for  the  United 
States  of  America  has  seemed  to  give  direct 
confirmation  to  the  view,  widely  held  in  the 
East,  that  Colorado  is  not  only  economically 
brutal  but  socially  unregenerate  and  politi- 
cally.  depraved.  I  went  to  Colorado  with 
something  of  that  opinion.  I  now  think  it 
to  be  far  from  an  exact  statement  of  fact. 

From  Colorado  to  the  coast  has  long  been 
the  rough  economic  frontier  of  the  country. 
The  better  and  the  worse  have  always  met 
on  the  frontier.  And  the  worse  easily  slumps 
into  the  worst  when  the  dominant  industry  is 
of  the  mill  and  mining  type — workers  of  the 
sort  who  have  never  been  thoroughly  ame- 
nable to  the  more  disciplining  and  refining 
influences  of  civilization,  and  ownership  of  the 
absentee  variety  represented  on  the  ground 
by  a  harsh  and  bureaucratic  management  of 
labor.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
k>ng  before  all  the  powerful  property  inter- 
ests, like  the  public  utilities — the  gas,  the 
telephone,  the  street  railway  corporations — 
of  a  dty  like  Denver  take  the  color  of  their 
political  and  social  processes  from  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  grow  up.  But  you 
also  find  the  finest  conscience  and  the  great- 
est moral  daring  on  the  frontier.  And  if 
the  two  forces  mingle  in  the  great  encounter 
under  anything  like  fair  conditions,  in  the 
k>ng  run  in  America  the  higher  has  always 
won  over  the  lower. 

I  think  we  shall  never  understand  States 
fike  Cok>rado  and  Montana  and  Washington 


and  California,  except  in  terms  of  a  gigantic 
struggle  between  the  fierce  exploitation  and 
the  fighting  idealism  of  the  frontier.  The 
exploitative  qualities  of  the  big  business  lead- 
ers, the  corrupt  practice  of  the  big  politicians, 
and  the  violence  and  disorder  of  the  labor 
element  in  Colorado  have  seemed  to  be 
edged  with  unusual  cunning  and  selfishness. 
This  is  partly  due,  I  think,  to  the  irritations 
and  failures  which  have  accompanied  the 
struggle  for  prosperity  in  Colorado.  The 
city  of  Denver  and  the  State  generally  have 
not  had  as  normal  a  development  as  San 
Francisco  and  California,  for  example.  There 
has  been  a  debilitating  depression  growing 
out  of  the  blow  struck  at  the  silver  mining 
industry  in  Colorado  by  the  international  fall 
in  price  of  that  once  precious  metal.  As 
compared  with  other  Western  cities,  Denver 
has  been  poorly  served  with  railways  and  has 
suffered  from  discriminating  freight  rates  to 
an  extent  that  has  retarded  normal  "growth. 
Denver  gives  you  the  impression  of  a  city 
that  has  long  been  saying  to  herself  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  depressions  and 
disappointments  have  helped  to  breed  bitter- 
ness and  rancor,  and  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  you  fairly  sum  up  the  case. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  goings-on  in 
Colorado  have  had  an  appallingly  keen  and 
truth-speaking  analyst  and  historian  in  Judge 
Lindsey.  And  yet,  if  you  read  Franklin 
Hichbom's  recent  volumes  of  interpretation 
of  the  struggle  of  California  to  break  from 
Southern  Pacific  machine  rule,  there  is  the 
same  record  of  violence  and  cunning,  but 
with  the  touch  of  triumph  of  the  good  over 
the  evil  that  yet  is  lacking  in  Colorado. 
California  has  been  a  wonderfully  vital  and 
prosperous  State,  and  her  people  have  leaped 
to  the  fight  for  freedom  and  progress. 

However,  the  social  and  political  blight  in 
Colorado  is  traceable  also  to  other  causes  than 
economic  depression.  The  workers  in  the 
mining  camps  have  frequently  been  badly  led. 
The  murder  gang  has  sometimes  operated  side 
by  side,  if  not  in  collusion,  with  the  executive 
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committee.  On  the  labor  side  the  following  is 
an  example  of  the  course  of  crime  and  poli- 
tics :  A  wandering  laborer  happened  into  a 
district  in  northern  Colorado  which  was  on 
strike.  He  was  looking  for  work,  and  did  not 
know  of  the  strike.  The  murder  gang  took 
him  for  a  scab.  They  broke  nearly  every  bone 
in  his  body  and  flung  him  down  the  hillside. 
It  was  impossible  to  come  anywhere  near  ap- 
prehending the  murderers,  although  the  deed 
was  comparatively  open.  The  State  Govern- 
ment just  at  that  time  was  quietly  lined  up  on 
the  side  of  the  unions ;  the  State  investigators 
filed  a  report  exonerating  the  unions,  but 
there  was  no  attempt  to  find  the  murderers. 
Here  you  have  extreme  brutality,  growing 
out  of  bad  leadership  and  long-standing 
grievances,  terrorizing  a  commonwealth. 

Then  we  have  the  other  side  of  this  horri- 
ble class  struggle.  Judge  Lindsey  has  made 
this  familiar  to  the  country  through  his  pho- 
tograph of  the  Beast  in  the  Jungle.  Cunning 
prop>erty  bureaucrats,  intrenched  behind  a 
controlled  press  and  pliant  courts  and  suppli- 
ant legislators  and  corrupt  political  machines 
and  clever  legal  practitioners — a  gigantic 
bulwark  of  potential  tyranny  and  corruption 
— these  are  the  main  lines  in  the  pen-picture 
drawn  by  Judge  Lindsey.  Ludlow  and  pri- 
vate mine  guards  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and 
ruthlessness  and  arrogance  and  the  charred 
bones  of  women  and  children — a  recent 
instance. 

Little  one-hundred-pound  Judge  Lindsey 
and  the  men  who  have  stood  with  him  have 
furnished  the  leadership  of  moral  daring  and 
fighting  idealism  in  Colorado.  They  have 
been  ruthless,  too.  I  think  they  had  to  be. 
The  full-length  portraits  of  some  of  Denver's 
and  Colorado's  mighty  ones  that  have  been 
painted  for  posterity  in  the  stor>'  of  the  Beast 
and  the  Jungle  will  not  lose  their  color  even 
to  the  eye  of  children's  children. 

The  survivors  of  Lindsey's  analysis  and 
indignation  are  still  wriggling  in  Colorado  as 
if  they  were  on  a  hot  shovel,  and  the  shovel 
does  not  seem  to  grow  any  cooler  with  time. 
Unquestionably  some  of  them  have  suffered 
vicariously  for  their  kind  in  other  common- 
wealths where  no  Lindsey  dwelt.  And  we 
are  all  hoping  for  the  day  when  the  violent 
personal  element  in  public  conflict  which  has 
so  frequently  characterized  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  will  be  eliminated.  But  we 
have  been  passing  through  an  era  when  the 
few  prophets  whom  the  people  have  really 
had  in  their  service  have  been  justified,  like 


Nathan,  in  looking  the  king  squarely  in  the 
eye  with  the  declaration,  **  Thou  art  the 
man!" 

The  story  of  Lindsey  in  Colorado  is  an 
enlightening  chapter  in  the  study  of  mental 
and  moral  traits.  Lindsey  at  first  hapF>ened 
accidentally  upon  some  little  grafters— county 
commissioners  who  bought  record  books 
worth  $6  and  charged  them  up  to  the  county 
at  $180  apiece — and  everybody  applauded  ; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  the 
patriot  Lindsey  a  luncheon  of  honor.  And 
then  the  patriot  worked  in  deeper.  He 
learned  that  these  county  commissioners  ap- 
pointed judges  of  elections,  some  of  whom 
were  notorious  crooks,  solely  for  the  final 
benefit  of  men  of  power  in  the  financial  and 
political  world.  He  learned  that  these  poor 
tools  of  commissioners  raised  and  lowered 
assessments,  '*  equalized  "  and  rebated  taxes, 
for  the  final  benefit  of  the  gas  and  telephone 
and  traction  and  mining  corporations  of  the 
city  of  Denver.  He  was  close  on  the  trail  of 
that  elusive  individual,  the  man  higher  up, 
and  the  scent  led  unmistakably  to  the  doors 
of  some  of  the  great  business  offices  of  Col- 
orado. Men  of  great  prominence  were  saved 
from  prison  only  in  the  court  of  last  resort, 
and  it  was  a  frightful  awakening.  Colorac^o 
rocked  from  center  to  circumference.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  met,  not  to  do  Lind- 
sey honor,  but  to  brand  him  as  an  enemy  of 
the  State. 

The  feeling  against  Lindsey  touched  bottom 
in  1914.  Although  the  Judge  came  to_  his 
present  term  with  a  very  large  majority — he 
has  been  elected  or  appointed  to  the  office  he 
holds  nine  times  in  twelve  years — I  suppose 
that  last  fall  he  could  not  have  been  chosen 
as  dog-catcher  in  Fort  Collins  !  Such  is  some- 
times the  reactionary  course  of  sentiment  in 
a  democrac>\  Men  who  p>erform  the  Lind- 
sey kind  of  service  are  frequently  compelled, 
through  the  neglect  and  apathy  of  the  people 
themselves,  to  go  down  into  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  political  and  social  death.  But  the 
genuine  fighters  labor,  and  care  not  if  the 
more  cautious  "  safety-firsters  "  enter  into 
their  labors. 

All  of  which  looks  pretty  dark.  And  if  the 
reactionaries  had  "  got  "  Lindsey's  Juvenile 
Court,  as  they  recently  tried  to  do  through 
legislative  act,  very  many  people  would  have 
felt  as  if  Colorado  might  as  well  throw  up  her 
hands.  But  they  didn't  get  it.  Do  you 
remember  how  that  humane  institution  came 
to  be  established  ^     Lindsey  was  Judge  of 
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the  County  Court  in  Denver,  and  had  pro- 
nounced a  little  Italian  boy  guilty  under  the 
law  and  had  sentenced  him  for  stealing  coal 
from  along:  ^^  railway  track.  The  pathetic 
but  unintelligible  protestations  of  the  boy's 
mother  led  him  to  investigate.  He  found 
that  the  boy  was  not  bad  at  all,  that  his  father 
was  iD  from  lead-poisoning  through  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  smelter,  that  the 
parents  and  a  baby  were  starving  and  freez- 
ing in  a  poor  shack  in  the  Italian  quarter  of 
North  Denver,  and  that  the  boy  had  brought 
home  the  fuel  to  keep  them  warm.  This 
experience  was  the  inspiration  of  the  proba- 
tion system  for  young  offenders,  which  has 
appealed  to  the  good  sense  and  the  heart  of 
the  entire  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
influences  that  have  led  us  to  examine  our  whole 
penal  system,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  it  is  merely  stupid  and  mechanical, 
or,  perhaps  more  than  that,  a  graduate  school 
in  crime  and  immorality. 

The  chief  contribution  so  far  made  by  Colo- 
rado to  the  Nation  is  the  idea  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  Not  all  the  brutal  power  in  America 
is  able  to  turn  that  reform  back.  In  1914 
Lindsey's  Court  in  Denver  cost  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  administer,  and  dealt  with  the 
difficulties  and  sorrows  of  about  a  thousand 
parents  and  children.  In  the  same  year  the 
District  Court  of  Denver,  which  handles 
mostly  cases  which  have  to  do  with  property, 
cost  the  State  and  the  dty  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  dealt  with  fewer  than  two 
thotisand  cases.  Property  right  is  precious, 
but  it  b  not  yet— even  in  Colorado — the  god 
and  ruler  of  the  souls  of  men.  Reaction  did 
not  **get"  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  base 
attempt  of  a  reactionary  Republican  Legis- 
bture  met  the  eager  veto  of  the  new  Repub- 
lican Governor,  Mr.  Carlson,  who  represents 
the  wiser  element  of  his  party  and  the  better 
spirit  of  the  people  of  his  State. 

And  it  is  right  here  that  the  light  begins 
to  break.  In  a  time  Nationally  somewhat 
favorable  to  the  designs  of  men  who  wish 
to  go  back  into  darkness,  there  are  forces 
gathering,  even  in  Colorado,  which  fix  the 
broits  of  reaction  with  a  '*  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther."  The  general  economic 
condition  of  the  State  is  steadily  improving. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate 
prospect  of  the  price  of  silver  rising  far  enough 
above  fifty  cents  an  ounce  to  make  the  min- 
ing of  it  particularly  profitable,  but  the  soil 
and  the  sunshine  are  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions of  Cok)rado.     The  later  methods  of 


agriculture,  the  wheat,  the  sugar  beets,  the 
sheep  and  the  hogs,  the  Moffatt  road  open- 
ing up  a  rich  new  range  and  farming  district 
which  will  help  Denver — every  year  Colorado 
will  come  more  surely  into  her  own.  And 
the  light  will  break  in  proportion  as  the 
dominant  political  control  passes  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  mining  and  the  public  utility 
corporations  and  into  the  hands  of  stable 
agriculture.  It  is  the  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent farmer  who  has  made  the  West  the 
heart  of  National  comfort  and  democracy. 

But  there  are  other  streaks  of  dawn  upon 
the  horizon  right  now.  Ludlow  has  taught 
the  corp>oration  bureaucracy  of  Colorado  a 
first  lesson.  The  mining  camps  will  never 
again  be  the  same  centers  of  cold  and  cynical 
materialism.  The  cost  is  too  great.  There 
is  a  better  and  a  more  profitable  way.  A 
firm  and  kindly  human  handling  of  workers 
beats  the  machine  gun  in  dealing  with  labor 
in  the  long  run.  A  sheriff's  posse  "  tanked 
up  "  with  liquor  and  firing  upon  defenseless 
women  and  children  has  no  standing  even 
with  Indians.  They  would  rather  die  than 
surrender.  But  General  Hugh  Scott,  armed 
only  with  the  Indians'  faith  that  he  has  courage 
and  is  on  the  square,  can  lead  their  criminals 
away  to  justice.  So  Colorado  operators  have 
learned  that  they  are  not  free  of  responsibility 
to  the  claims  of  humanity  when  they  have 
exchanged  native  for  alien  labor.  The  newer 
workers  just  as  instinctively  resent  what  they 
regard  as  injustice,  just  as  instinctively  seek 
to  co-operate  against  it,  just  as  instinctively 
appreciate  human  handling,  as  the  older  ones. 

There  have  been  several  changes  for  the 
better  within  the  Rockefeller  mines  in  Colo- 
rado ;  among  others,  the  men  are  allowed 
to  organize  and  elect  their  own  representa- 
tives to  discuss  with  the  operators  matters 
involving  wages  and  conditions  of  labor 
within  the  industry.  To  be  sure,  the  oper- 
ators have  imposed  a  limit  that  must  sooner 
or  later  be  broken  down — the  union  within 
the  works  may  not  connect  itself  with  any  Na- 
tional outside  group.  The  reason  which  the 
managers  give  for  this  is  that  arrogant  out- 
side interference  on  the  part  of  bad  labor 
leaders  has  been  a  contributing  cause  to 
much  unrest  and  disorder.  On  the  other 
hand,  mere  local  representatives,  not  buoyed 
up  by  the  help  of  outside  comrades  and  in 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs  if  they  protest  too 
much,  are  apt  to  be  in  the  long  run  of  the 
subservient  type,  not  fitted  for  free  bargain- 
ing with  powerful  employers.     It  is  to  be 
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remembered  also  that  industrial  democracy 
is  growing  more  and  more  National,  indeed 
international,  in  its  co-operation,  and  the 
experiment  of  a  local  union  at  the  Rockefeller 
mines  is  pretty  certain  to  be  more  or  less  tem- 
porary. But  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  will- 
ing to  try  it  indicates  an  attitude  of  mind  more 
human  and  more  favorable  to  industrial  peace 
than  before  the  Ludlow  tragedy. 

In  Colorado  you  may  look  at  the  antago- 
nisms of  capital  and  labor  in  the  raw,  so  to 
speak.  And  we  shall  never  get  anywhere  if 
we  regard  the  labor-unionists  or  the  Rocke- 
fellers as  mere  brutes  or  criminals.  The 
Rockefellers,  for  example,  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Whatever  has  been  done  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  varied  fields-which  is  contrary 
to  the  public  welfare — and  there  has  been 
much — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  both 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Rockefeller  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  the  right  thing 
according  to  their  light,  and  if  they  could 
find  out  what  the  right  thing  really  is. 
The  father  was  brought  up  in  the  harsher 
school  of  business  as  a  species  of  war  ;  but 
the  son  is  exactly  what  he  showed  himself  to 
be  on  the  witness-stand  before  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations — an 
earnest,  conscientious,  intelligent  young  man, 
who  knows  about  as  much  of  what  is  going 
on  in  parts  of  his  vast  industrial  domain  as 
the  Czar  of  Russia  knows  about  the  kind  of 
food  served  in  Siberian  prisons.  This  is  an 
indictment  of  the  system  more  than  it  is  of 
the  man.  Of  course,  where  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  men  and  women  and  little  chil- 
dren are  at  stake  it  is  his  duty  to  know — 
but  he  would  not  live  long  under  the  strain  ! 
And  so  in  the  Colorado-Rockefeller  troubles 
it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  a  pow- 
erful element  of  the  bureaucracy  on  the 
ground,  who  are  brutal  and  unfeeling  and 
materialistic,  who  would  quit  the  job  in  a 
minute  if  the  Rockefellers  pressed  them  too 
far.  and  who  refuse  to  obey  even  the  simplest 
laws  in  the  interest  of  labor  which  the  State 
sets  up — they  admitted  on  the  witness-stand 
that  they  had  not  obeyed  them — and  the 
Rockefellers  themselves,  hedged  about  by 
industrial  divinity  until  the  outburst  comes. 

There  are  active  signs  that  the  moral  sense 
of  responsibility  of  the  Rockefellers  in  Colo- 
rado has  been  quickened  by  knowledge.  In 
the  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  recently  appears  a  notably  frank 
letter  from  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Rockefellers  on  the  Board  of  the  Colorado 


Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  It  was  sent  to  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  is  in  part  as  follows  : 
"  When  I  came  here,  it  was  said  that  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  voted 
every  man  and  woman  in  its  employ,  without 
any  regard  to  their  being  naturalized  or  not, 
and  even  its  mules,  it  used  to  be  remarked, 
were  registered  if  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  names.  Anyhow,  the  political 
department  was  maintained  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense. .  .  .  The  decent  newspapers  ever- 
lastingly lampooned  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  at  every  election,  and  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  the  company  merited, 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  every  shot  that  was 
fired  into  their  camp.'' 

The  political  campaign  for  the  Governorship 
last  summer  and  fall  is  worth  commenting 
upon.  The  choice  of  Governor  in  most  of  our 
commonwealths  is  coming  to  reflect  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  better  than  the  election  of 
any  other  official.  The  people  seem  to  get 
their  eye  on  the  Executive  and  to  assume 
more  or  less  responsibility  for  him.  There  is 
an  impression  in  the  country,  which  is  not 
so  far  astray,  that,  of  recent  Governors  in 
Colorado,  Peabody  leaned  too  far  backward 
toward  the  reactionary  forces  in  the  State, 
that  Waite  of*'  bloody  bridles*'  fame  leaned  too 
far  forward  towards  the  wishes  of  the  reck- 
less radicals,  that  Shafroth  leaned  towards 
safety  first,  and  that  Ammons,  who  held  oflfice 
during  the  Ludlow  upheaval,  had,  to  the  eye 
of  the  public  at  least,  no  spinal  column  at 
all — could  not  lean  anywhere — and  so  lay 
down  on  his  job.  Privately  he  knew  the  real 
inwardness  of  the  situation,  and  tried  to  let 
in  the  light  at  the  conferences  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington,  but  without 
avail.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
after  Ammons  the  deluge,  and  the  citizen- 
ship of  Colorado  last  summer  had  its  mind 
settled  to  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  law  and  order  as  the 
foundation  of  any  government  worthy  the 
name.  Ammons  was  a  Democrat ;  it  w^as 
evident  that  a  Republican  would  be  elected, 
and  everything  was  ripe  for  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  candidate  to 
succeed.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  majority 
of  the  inside  group  of  the  Rockefeller 
bureaucracy  had  their  eyes  on  another  man 
who  was  safe  and  certain  from  their  point  of 
view  of  what  a  Governor  is  for.  But  I  am 
also  convinced  that  th?  particular  representa- 
tive of  the  Rockefellers  on  the  ground  just 
then  had  clearer  political  vision,  and  was  for 
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Carlson,  of  Fort  Collins,  who  was  nominated. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  it  was  a  case  of 
genuine  judgment  of  what  was  best  for  the 
State,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  what 
is  best  for  Colorado  as  a  whole  is  best  for  the 
mining  industry.  In  this  the  Rockefellers 
are  only  beginning^  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Guggenheims,  who  have  their  eyes  open 
to  the  unwisdom  of  tampering  with  popular 
government,  have  got  rid  of  their  political 
lawyers,  and  no  longer  enter  into  war  pacts 
with  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

The  candidate  for  Governor,  Carlson,  had 
much  to  recommend  him  to  the  electorate. 
He  had  been  a  fearless  district  attorney  in 
Fort  Collins  during  earlier  labor  troubles,  had 
a  law-and-order  reputation,  and  had  the  in- 
sight and  the  conviction  to  line  up  with  the 
dry  side  of  the  prohibition  contest  at  the  last 
election.  Colorado  went  dry.  This  was  due 
to  Carlson,  Billy  Sunday,  the  better  element  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron,  and  the  workers 
in  some  of  the  mining  camps  who  decided 
that  the  saloon  as  a  social  institution  had  an 
unwholesome  influence  upon  the  family  as  an 
institution.  Carlson  was  elected.  And  of 
course  a  lot  of  party  rubbish  of  Jlepublican 
reaction  was  washed  into  the  Legislature  with 

him. 

Carlson  is  a  firm,  quiet,  constructive  man. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  get  John  R.  Com- 
mons and  other  experts  into  conference  upon 
workmen's  compensation  and  an  industrial 
commission  for  Colorado,  and  he  put  the  law 
through.  Which  is,  of  course,  precisely  what 
Cotorado  needs  most.  That  is  the  way  to 
estabtbh  law  and  order.  When,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  old  system  of  litigation  between 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  there  are  men  in  a 
community  with  both  eyes  out  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  hundred  dollars  of  dam- 
ages, and  other  men  with  a  leg  or  an  arm  off 
with  twenty -five  or  fifty  doUars  of  damages, 
and  hundreds  of  men  in  the  aggregate  who 
are  victims  of  lead-poisoning  in  the  smelters 
and  of  other  occupational  diseases,  while  the 
burden  of  it  falls  with  crushing  force  upon 
the  women  and  the  children,  of  course  there 
is  bad  feeling,  and  of  course  it  spreads  through 
the  State.  And  of  course  the  whole  system 
is  wrong.  Risks  like  these,  inevitable  as 
they  are,  should  be  a  charge  upon  the  indus- 
try, which  means  a  charge  upon  society.  And 
the  State  is  beginning  to  see  it.  There  is 
light  ahead  in  Colorado. 

What  is  needed  is  a  leadership  in  power 
under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  which  is  hon- 


estly devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  As  in  some  other  commonwealths, 
a  group  of  determined  men  on  the  outside 
have  at  times  wrung  much-needed  relief  from 
an  arrogant  and  corrupt  political  system  when 
its  prestige  seemed  for  the  moment  impaired, 
and  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  wealth  of 
good  legislation  upon  the  statute-books.  And 
afterwards  some  of  the  best  of  the  laws  have 
lain  impotent  because  the  machinery  of  en- 
forcement has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  public  welfare.  This  has  been 
especially  true  of  labor  and  corporation  legis- 
lation in  Colorado.  Such  government  is 
neither  of  laws  nor  of  men.  And  it  begets 
violence  and  revolution. 

The  recent  conviction  and  sentence  of  the 
labor  leader  Lawson  is  an  event  which  has 
disturbing  consequences  wrapped  up  in  it. 
The  authorities  of  Colorado  cannot  go  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  law  and  order  and  im- 
partial justice,  but  they  must  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  world  of  labor  and  the 
world  of  capital.  It  has  hitherto  been  prac- 
tically impossible  in  Colorado  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility for  wrong  upon  the  man  at  the 
top  in  the  corporation  or  in  the  labor  union. 
The  people  of  the  State  and  the  country  must 
not  be  led  to  assume  that  it  is  now  easy  to 
reach  the  man  higher  up  in  the  labor  world, 
whether  he  is  justly  responsible  or  not,  and 
not  easy  to  reach  the  man  higher  up  in  the 
corporation,  even  though  he  is  guilty.  Col- 
orado must  be  sure  that  exact  justice  is  being 
done  in  the  Lawson  case,  or  else  the  fierce 
class  struggle  may  break  out  anew. 

The  Carlson  administration  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  center  of  an  inside  power 
group  of  great  promise.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  it.  The  Governor  has  the  instincts  of 
a  plain,  straightforward  man  who  wants  to 
do  right.  The  subtle  reactionaries  reach 
many  such  men  through  flattery  and  through 
cleverly  pointing  the  way  to  higher  honors. 
If  Governors  like  Brumbaugh  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Carlson  in  Colorado  will  continue 
to  remember  that  the  path  of  service  is  the 
path  to  glory,  the  cause  of  the  people  will,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  undertow  of  reaction,  still 
be  advanced  in  at  least  two  of  the  important 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Colorado  has  her  face  toward  the  morning. 
The  progressive  elements  in  the  State,  with- 
out distinction  of  party  name,  deserve  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  whole  country. 
They  have  long  been  in  a  hard  battle  for 
democracy,  and  they  are  fighting  it  bravely. 


THE  INNER  WORKINGS  OF  A  DEPARTMENT 

STORE 


I— THE    VALUE    OF   WELFARE    WORK 

BY    E.  W.  BLOOMI.NGDALE 

(COUNSEL    TO    THB    RETAIL  DRY   GOODS  ASSOCIATION   OF  NEW    YORK) 


TO  many  who  visit  the  department 
store  it  is  merely  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment with  a  large  display  of  mer- 
chandise in  endless  variety — a  place  of  "  spe- 
cial sales,"  of  "  marked-down  "  prices. 

They  know,  and  give  as  little  consideration 
to,  the  inner  workings  of  the  enterprise  as 
the  traveler  on  a  railway  does  to  round- 
houses or  *'  feeder  lines."  Excepting  as  it 
may  influence  the  spirit  of  contentment  and 
enthusiasm  of  those  employees  with  whom 
the  customer  is  brought  into  contact,  the 
public  is  concerned  as  little  about  the  real 
sources  of  inspiration  of  the  working  force  as 
it  is  about  the  accounting  system  of  the 
store.  And  by  the  real  sources  of  inspira- 
tion is  meant  the  now  highly  developed  wel- 
fare system,  which  had  its  beginning  years 
ago  through  the  initiative  of  employers,  and 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  the  directness 
and  completeness  of  a  well-organized  move- 
ment. 

Those  who  are  able  to  recall  conditions 
which  existed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  will 
readily  agree  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
working  day  of  the  employees  in  the  large 
department  stores  ;  for  while  in  the  various 
stages  of  welfare  work  the  proprietors  have 
proceeded  cautiously,  in  the  full  realization 
that  nothing  of  permanent  value  could  be 
effected  in  too  great  a  hurry,  they  have 
worked  conscientiously,  each  pursuing  his 
ideal  according  to  the  matenal  at  hand  and 
his  own  understanding  of  what  really  consti- 
tuted welfare  work. 

Up  to  the  present  time  managers  have 
worked  independently.  They  have  not  been 
greatly  concerned  with  the  methods  of  their 
trade  competitors,  but  they  have  brought 
about  a  wonderful  change  in  department 
stores,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  some 
of  the  more  important  phases  of  welfare  de- 
velopment in  New  York  City.      Forexami)le  : 

In  nearly  every  modern  department  store 
there  is  now  a  well-established  emergency 
hospital  in  charge  of  physicians  and  nurses. 
These  hospitals  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
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appliances,  and  the  physicians  and  nurses 
are  thoroughly  competent  in  every  resj>ect. 
Treatment  does  not  stop  here,  however,  for 
the  work  goes  on,  and  in  many  instances 
carries  a  nurse  into  the  home,  where  the  real 
difficulty  often  lies.  An  employee  will  some- 
times disclose  not  only  a  personal  ailment 
but  a  domestic  worry  to  a  nurse  or  physician, 
and  the  bond  which  is  thus  created  in  this 
department  of  welfare  work  cannot  be  fullj* 
estimated. 

In  some  stores  arrangements  are  made  for 
free  consultation  with  opticians,  dentists,  and 
chiropodists,  the  idea  being  that  employees 
may  be  helped  to  become  as  physically  fit 
as  medical  advice  can  accomplish.  In  many 
of  the  stores  there  are  from  four  to  six  beds, 
and  an  indisposed  girl  may  spend  an  entire 
day  in  repose  or  for  recuperation,  which  would 
involve  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages  if  she  were 
to  remain  at  home.  There  has  never  seemed 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  this  privilege. 

Lunch-rooms  are  universal,  the  general 
plan  being  to  provide  hot  dishes  and  good, 
wholesome  food  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all.  In  most  cases  no  canned  goods  will 
be  used,  and  the  employees  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  same  food  which  is  prepared  for 
customers,  at  about  one-fourth  the  price.  In 
many  establishments,  too,  the  plan  is  that 
of  the  cafeteria,  in  which  the  employees 
choose  a  complete  luncheon  from  the  steam 
tables  in  the  rotation  of  soups,  hot  meats, 
vegetables,  desserts.  The  plan  works  ad- 
mirably and  tends  to  quick  service.  Em- 
ployees are  at  liberty  to  spend  as  much  of 
their  lunch  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 

While  it  is  not  possible  for  all  the  stores  in 
New  York  City  to  have  roof  gardens,  several 
of  them  have  adopted  this  plan  as  the  one 
most  desirable  for  recreation  and  rest  in  the 
summer  months.  In  some  of  the  newer 
buildings  the  arrangements  are  little  short  of 
marvelous,  and  during  the  midday  rest  period 
groups  of  girls  and  young  women  may  be 
seen  resting  in  hammocks  and  rocking-chairs, 
reading  and  embroidering.     These  roof  g^- 
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dens  are  supplied  with  small  tables  for  litera- 
ture, in  addition  to  the  well-stocked  circulating 
library  in  connection  with  the  rest-rooms,  and 
in  some  instances  swings  and  victrolas  with  a 
good  repertoire  for  dancing  are  also  provided. 

Large  space  is  occupied  by  two  most  im- 
portant items  of  welfare  work,  to  wit,  the 
modem  lockers  and  wash-rooms.  In  a  store 
employing  four  thousand  persons  the  instal- 
latk)n  of  the  individual  locker  is  an  exceed- 
ingly liberal  devotion  of  valuable  space  to  the 
ccmvcnience  of  the  employee.  The  ventila- 
tKHi  of  the  locker,  the  attempt  to  make  it  as 
attractive  and  useful  as  possible,  and  the  care 
which  the  house  takes  in  its  maintenance,  as, 
for  instance,  in  case  of  a  misplaced  garment 
bek>nging  to  an  employee,  are  well  worthy 
of  some  consideration  by  those  who  are  iriter-' 
estcd  in  this  subject.  On  the  ends  of  these 
huge  lockers  are  mirrors,  and  in  some  cases 
»  special  umbrella-holder  is  to  be  found  in 
the  side  of  each  locker.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  large  stores  to  give  to  the  locker  such 
location  as  will  work  the  least  hardship  on 
the  cmplo>'ee  in  going  to  and  from  the  post 
of  employment 

The  wash-rooms  and  toilet  facilities  are 
matters  of  great  concern  to  the  managers  of 
the  large  stores.  Perhaps  the  newest  plan  in 
connection  with  the  supply  of  towels  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  individual  towel  is 
fastened  to  an  upright  rod  which  curves  at 
the  top.  When  the  towel  has  been  used  it 
drops  into  a  receptacle,  still  attached  by  the 
smaU  hook,  and  the  next  girl  has  a  clean  towel 
ready  at  hand. 

A  small  army  of  women  is  employed  in 
these  larger  stores  as  cleaners  for  the  wash- 
rooms and  toilets  of  the  employees,  and  the 
untidy  girl  is  taught  that  cleanliness  is  a  de- 
sideratum and  that  carelessness  and  untidi- 
ness are  not  permissible  in  any  degree. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  now  and  again  as 
to  the  interdiction  which  forbids  girls  and 
women  to  use  the  seats  which  are  provided 
hy  all  the  stores.  This  complaint  revolves 
primarily  around  the  fact  that  no  customer 
win  tolerate  for  a  moment  being  waited  upon 
by  a  girl  who  remains  seated.  It  is  the  rule 
in  aO  stores  to  permit  employees  to  be  seated 
excepting  when  actually  employed.  The 
number  for  whom  seats  are  provided  varies 
with  the  different  stores,  but  in  none  is  there 
less  than  one  seat  to  three  employees. 

Elevators  are  available  in  all  stores  ;  some 
having  them  for  the  exclusive  service  of  em- 
ployees, while  others  permit  the  use  of  ele- 


vators which  are  provided  for  customers.  In 
some  instances  escalators  have  been  installed, 
and  the  mechanism  so  arranged  that  em- 
ployees may  be  carried  down  as  well  as  up. 

Books  and  games,  instruction  in  English 
and  dancing,  embroidery  and  plain  sewing, 
and  separate  club-rooms  are  a  few  of  the 
considerations  which  are  shown  to  the  girl  or 
boy  in  the  department  stores  to-day.  Where 
they  are  employed  in  large  numbers,  there 
are  morning  and  afternoon  recesses  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time 
they  may  be  foiind  in  the  recreation-rooms 
and  on  the  roof  gardens,  dancing  and  playing 
games. 

A  more  recent  development  are  classes  of 
instruction  iii  salesmanship,  deportment, 
suitable  business  dress,  and  manners,  while 
the  still  more  recent  subject  of  vocational 
training  is  at  this  moment  being  developed 
by  expert  educators  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  business  atmosphere,  these  classes  are 
held  within  the  several  establishments  during 
business  hours,  the  time  of  the  employee  and 
the  space  for  class-rooms  being  contributed 
by  the  firm. 

It  was  left  for  a  New  York  department 
store,  at  its  own  expense,  to  carr>'  to  the 
court  of  last  resort  a  litigation  which  made 
the  business  of  the  loan  shark  precarious  as 
to  profits  as  well  as  personally  dangerous, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  sentence  to  the  peni- 
tentiary' a  few  months  ago  of  the  "  King  of 
the  Loan  Sharks/'  who  offered  half  a  million 
dollars  for  a  pardon. 

It  is  not  possible  in  an  article  of  this  length 
to  enlarge  upon  the  attention  given  to  such 
things  as  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  fire  pro- 
tection, drinking  water,  light,  draughts,  and 
other  matters  which  equally  concern  the  pub- 
lic and  the  working  force  of  the  store. 

But  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
consisting  of  the  principal  firms  in  New  York 
Cit>',  has  felt  for  some  time  that  on  many 
things  a  Uniform  standard  might  be  estal> 
lished  and  better  results  accomplished  by  co- 
operation. Although  so  much  has  been 
done,  there  are  still  problems  which  need 
systematizing,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  cen- 
tral committee  to  study  the  many  questions 
which  are  at  present  handled  in  a  variety  of 
ways  would  more  easily  bring  about  a  con- 
dition satisfactory  to  those  concerned.  Be- 
fore such  a  committee  makes  its  report  the 
best  expert  advice  will  be  sought  and  methods 
will  be  adopted  which  will  insure  the  closer 
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bringing  together  of  mutual  interests.  An 
executive  secretary  will  be  chosen,  whose 
entire  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  merchants  of  New  York  City  beUeve 
that  their  investment  in  welfare  work,  not  as 
a  philanthropy,  but  as  a  business   project, 


has  paid.  If  the  public  has  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  these  activities,  it  is  because 
of  the  thought  that  their  publication  would 
be  regarded  as  an  advertisement  and  their 
proprietors  suspected  of  being  actuated  by 
unworthy  motives. 


II— ANOTHER    VIEW 

BY  JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 

OP   THE   NATIONAL   CONSUMBR8'   LEAGUE 


ANY  reader  of  Mr.  Bloomingdale*s 
article  on  "  The  Inner  Workings  of  a 
Department  Store  "  must  feel  that 
the  millennium  has  itself  arrived,.and  that  we 
are  living  in  its  very  midst.  The  picture  he 
draws  is  lively,  interesting,  refreshing.  But 
the  discriminating  reader  involuntarily  ex- 
claims :  Is  it  true  ? 

No  observing  persons  can  deny,  if  they 
would,  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  quarter-century,  as  Mr. 
Bloomingdale  asserts,  in  relieving  **  the  mo- 
notony of  the  working  day  of  the  employees 
in  the  large  department  stores  "  and  in  im- 
proving the  physical  surroundings  under  which 
thousands  of  young  women  are  employed 
during  their  most  impressionable  years. 

No  one  could  imagine  more  beautiful 
installations  than  some  of  those  he  describes 
in  our  best  department  stores,  where  enlight- 
ened managers  have  provided  rest-rooms  at 
the  tops  of  their  high  buildings,  glass  inclosed, 
with  comfortable  rocking-chairs,  app>etizing 
lunch-rooms,  and  other  arrangements  for 
pleasure  and  relaxation  during  the  noon 
recess ;  the  gymnasium,  the  good  food  given 
at  cost,  the  hospital  rooms  with  free  medical 
consultation  and  treatment — all  these  things 
are  true.  No  body  of  persons  can  more 
genuinely  or  legitimately  rejoice  in  these 
achievements  than  the  Consumers'  League, 
whose  work  on  behalf  of  working  women 
and  children  in  New  York  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  connection  with  the  revelations 
of  the  Rheinhart  Commission  of  1896,  since 
when,  as  Mr.  Bloomingdale  truthfully  re- 
marks, '*  those  who  are  able  to  recall  condi- 
tions which  existed  .  .  .  will  readily  agree 
that  much  has  been  accomplished.*' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  marks  of  progress, 
Mr.  Bloomingdale *s  statement  is  fundamen- 
tally misleJtiing,  because  it  is  a  half-truth, 
often  more  obscuring  to  truth  than  misstate- 
ment itself.     This  is  because,  in    the    first 


place,  he  describes  certain  isolated  and  promi- 
nent examples,  not  only  as  though  they  were 
the  rule,  but  as  though  few  if  any  establish- 
ments fell  below  the  rule.  In  a  word,  he 
generalizes  from  exceptions.  He  omits  men- 
tion of  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general  or  average 
practice. 

If,  for  instance,  the  still  existing  evils  were 
to  be  enumerated  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Bloomingdale's  panegyrics,  we  must  consider, 
in  contrast  to  the  ventilated  lockers  in  the 
exceptional  establishments,  the  ill-ventilated 
basements  and  sub- basements  of  many  others, 
where  hundreds  of  girls  are  employed  in 
stifling  atmospheres.  Most  shoppers  avoid 
or  make  as  short  a  stay  as  possible  in  the 
basements  of  many  stores,  finding  the  atmos- 
phere too  oppressive,  esp>eciaily  in  summer 
or  at  the  crowded  holiday  season.  The  ven- 
tilation of  basements  is  admittedly  a  difHcult 
and  expensive  engineering  problem.  But  its 
possibilities  have  not  been  drawn  on.  Last 
summer,  for  instance,  in  one  large  store  fresh 
air  was  successfully  pumped  to  the  basement 
soda  fountain,  where  customers  congr^;ate 
in  hot  weather.  But  it  was  not  distributed 
to  the  rest  of  the  basement,  where  many 
girls  spent  the  whole  day  in  prostrating 
heat. 

Aside  from  specific  ills,  of  which  this  is  a 
single  example,  existing  in  various  establish- 
ments, the  really  important  point  to  emphasize 
is  this  :  More  fundamental  than  the  welfare 
features  held  up  as  the  **  real  sources  of  in- 
spiration of  the  working  force  "  are  the  two 
basic  factors  of  industrial  employment,  wages 
and  hours  of  employment  Where  wages  are 
too  low  and  hours  of  labor  too  long,  the  wel- 
fare features  can  never  be  inspiring.  They 
may  even  be  obstacles  to  true  advance.  How 
far  is  this  true  of  department  stores  ? 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
work  in  a  department  store,  easy  as  it  appears 
at  slack  periods,  is  at  busy  times  difficult 
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and  taxing.  Let  any  person  who  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  investigation  read  the  careful 
description  of  the  New  York  Factory  Inves- 
t^ting  Commission  in  their  Second  Report, 
published  in  1912.  The  work  is  hard,  be- 
cause it  means  physical  and  mental  effort.  It 
involves  long  hours  of  standing,  not  only  at 
the  rushed  Christmas  season,  but  on  the 
many  occasions  when  special  bargains  are 
offered.  It  involves  minute  clerical  work, 
such  as  entering  sales  in  various  ways  and 
giving  connect  change,  sometimes  at  ever}' 
purchase,  often  at  g^eat  sp>eed,  with  a  string 
of  prospective  waiting  purchasers,  each  de- 
manding attention.  Other  strains  attend 
the  work  of  those  who  are  employed  back  of 
the  scenes,  in  the  packing,  shipping,  delivery, 
and  auditing  departments. 

Now  it  is  of  striking  interest  to  learn  that 
up  to  the  year  1913  the  great  commercial 
State  of  New  York  offered  no  legislative  pro- 
tectum  whatsoever  governing  the  hours  of 
labor  of  adult  women  employed  in  depart- 
ment stores,  although  such  a  law  had  been 
enacted  thirty  years  earlier,  in  1883,  by  the 
neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
true  that  many  enlightened  merchants,  mem- 
bers of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
shortened  the  hours  of  labor  voluntarily  long 
before  the  Fifty-four  Hour  Law  was  passed. 
But  laws  are  needed  precisely  for  those  em- 
pk)yers  who  are  not  enlightened,  so  that  they 
may  be  prevented  from  competing  unfairly 
through  the  expldtation  of  their  workers. 

Even  more  striking  it  is  to  know,  in  con- 
nection with  the  article  under  discussion,  that 
the  same  Association  which  now  holds  up  for 
public  appreciation  its  welfare  features  was 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  practically  the 
sde  obstacle  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
universally  recognized  as  reasonable  for 
women  and  girls  employed  in  stores.  Year 
after  year  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  Albany 
opposed  all  efforts  to  secure  for  workers  in 
mercantile  establishments  the  same  limitation 
of  hours  as  that  protecting  women  in  factories, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  tolerate 
any  legislative  interference  with  their  busi- 
ness. 4 

Thus,  for  instance,  some  ye^rs  ago  the 
writer  heard  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Association,  a  most  flagrant  offender  in  em- 
ptying girls  overtime  at  night,  expressing  his 
indignation  before  a  legislative  committee 
that  the  law  or  any  "  outside  agency  "  should 
attempt  to  interfere  with  his  management  of 


"a  family  of  3,000  workers  all  under  one 
roof."  The  political  power  of  the  associated 
merchants  was  great  enough  to  defeat  all 
legislation  limiting  hours  of  labor  of  women 
in  stores  up  to  the  year  1913,  and  not  until 
1914  was  an  enforceable  law  for  New  York 
City  enacted.  Moreover,  it  still  remains  true 
that  New  York  is  one  of  the  few  great  com- 
mercial States  which,  owing  to  the  insistence 
of  the  merchants,  expressly  withdraw  the 
protection  of  the  law  during  six  days  preced- 
ing Christmas.  In  December,  1914,  after 
twenty  years  of  agitation  and  publicity,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  careful  observations  of  the 
New  York  City  Consumers*  League,  eleven 
large  department  stores  remained  open  after 
6  P.M. ;  seven  remained  open  until  10  p.m. 
or  10:30;  two  until  11:30  p.m.  Where  the 
closing  hour  was  latest  no  extra  pay  was 
given  the  employees  nor  any  time  off  during 
the  day. 

So  long  as  these  hardships  as  to  long  hours 
persist,  stress  upon  welfare  features  as  the 
"  real  sources  of  inspiration  of  the  working 
force  "  is  doubly  injurious,  because  it  ob- 
scures the  true  remedy. 

The  injury  is  even  greater  in  connection 
with  the  7vages  of  department-store  workers. 
The  forthcoming  Fourth  Report  of  the  New 
York  Factor}'  Investigating  Commission 
contains  detailed  study  of  56,000  male  and 
female  employees  of  stores  in  New  York 
Cit>'.  In  the  case  of  each  establishment 
the  statistics  were  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive employers  for  confirmation.  Without 
attempting  here  to  review  the  remarkable  and 
convincing  array  of  figures  set  forth,  it  suf- 
fices, in  connection  with  welfare  work,  to 
bring  out  a  few  salient  points. 

The  wages  are  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
low,  even  after  many  years  of  employment. 
Thus  the  Commission  shows  that  the  typical 
female  employee  in  the  stores  of  New  York, 
city  and  State,  begins  at  a  weekly  wage  of 
$4.71,  advances  after  two  years  of  experience 
to  $6.30,  and  is  raised  to  $8.06  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  After  being  employed  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  trade,  the  median  wage,  rep- 
resenting the  typical  woman  employee  of  this 
group,  reaches  $14  per  week. 

Taking  department  stores  alone  in  New 
York  City,  including  the  great  establishments 
paying  the  highest  wages,  the  Commission 
shows  that  of  nearly  13,000  girls  and  women 
employed  in  sales  and  stock  departments, 
one- half  receive  less  than  $8  per  week ;  of 
4,700  g^ls  and  women  employed  in  office 
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departments,  55  per  cent  receive  less  than 
$7.50  per  week ;  of  1,100  employed  other- 
wise on  the  premises  (chiefly  as  waitresses 
and  scrubwomen),  over  one-third  receive  less 
than  $5.50  per  week ;  four-fifths  receive  less 
than  $7.50. 

And  this  in  a  g^eat  industry  in  which  the 
Commission  states  that  **  a  live  firm  expects 
to  turn  its  stock  five  or  six  times  annually." 
For  further  details  covering  many  allied 
subjects  of  absorbing  interest,  such  as  the 
differences  between  rates  of  pay  and  actual 
earnings  per  week,  wages  and  age,  wages  and 
experience,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  report  itself. 

It  is  true  that  department-store  managers 
seek  to  employ  only  women  living  at  home, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  steadier  and 
preferable  workers.  The  public  fallacy  has 
persisted  that  women  living  at  home  are 
thereby  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  earning 
a  living  wage.  But  every  investigation  made 
since  the  Federal  Government  led  the  way 
in  1910  has  shown  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  women  who  live  at  home  must 
either  contribute  substantially  to  the  family 
income  or  are  themselves  the  sole  or  main 
wage-earners  in  the  family  group.  No  more 
arresting  fact  than  this,  or  more  new  to 
current  opinion,  has  emerged  from  all  the 
voluminous  investigations  of  the  last  five  years 
concerning  women  in  industry,  and  no  fact 
has  been  more  universally  confirmed.  Depart- 


ment stores  which  pay  less  than  a  living  wage 
to  those  whom  they  employ  are  subsidized  in 
some  way.  They  receive  the  services  of  per- 
sons who  are  either  supported  by  some  other 
industry  or  who  make  both  ends  meet  by 
unjustifiable  sacrifices  of  health  and  vitality. 

No  welfare  features,  however  desirable, 
can  undo  the  essential  injustice  of  these  in- 
adequate wages,  an  injustice  which  embraces 
not  only  the  individual  worker  giving  more 
than  she  receives  to  a  great  industry,  but  the 
community  itself,  which  in  the  end  must  foot 
the  bills  of  the  underpaying  employers. 

Before  the  retail  merchants  of  New  York 
hold  up  for  public  applause  such  mere  com- 
monplaces of  efficiency  as  clean  toilets  and 
wash-rooms  and  elevators,  or  even  the  ex- 
ceptional advantages  furnished  by  some  of 
their  members,  attention  is  challenged  by  the 
basic  need  underlying  the  welfare  of  their 
employees :  the  amount  of  their  eaming^s. 

If  indeed  welfare  work  pays,  as  Mr.  Bloom- 
ingdale  says  and  experience  proves,  *'  not  as 
a  philanthropy,  but  as  a  business  project," 
there  should  be  no  conflict  between  these 
things.  To-day,  in  stores  where  the  welfare 
provisions  are  best,  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees are  highest  and  the  hours  shortest. 
In  other  stores  the  provisions  which  may  be 
made  for  the  comfort  of  employees  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hide  or  palliate  the  night 
work  required  and  the  inordinately  low  range 
of  wages  paid. 
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Bulgaria  and  Her  People.     By  Will  S.  Monroe. 
The  Page  Company,  Boston.    $3. 

When  we  read  that  the  Bulgarians  spend  twice 
as  much  per  inhabitant  on  elementary  educa- 
tion as  do  the  Servians,  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  Greeks,  and  three  times  as  much 
as  the  Montenegrins,  our  opinion  of  Bulgarian 
civilization  is  heightened.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume Mr.  Monroe  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  it. 
As  he  was  in  Bulgaria  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Balkan  war,  it  may  be  natural  that  he  should 
adopt  an  extreme  pro-Bulgarian  view.  Yet  few 
critics,  we  believe,  will  go  so  far  as  he  does  in 
giving  one  to  understand  that  Bulgaria  was  be- 
trayed by  her  treacherous  allies  ;  it  is  generally 
believed  that  Bulgaria  did  some  of  the  betray- 
ing. Again,  Mr.  Monroe  rejects  most  of  the 
charges  of  atrocities  made  against  Bulgarian 
soldiers  and  emphasizes  those  committed  by  the 
Servians  and  Greeks.     He  is  od  safer  ground 


in  calling  special  attention  to  the  methods  of 
denationalizing  employed  in  Macedonia  by  the 
Servians  and  Greeks  against  the  Bulgars.  He 
is  on  absolutely  safe  ground  in  accentuating 
Robert  College  in  Constantinople  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  making  of  Bulgaria.  He  particu- 
larly eulogizes  the  work  at  that  College  of  Dr. 
Hamlin  and  Dr.  Washburn.  Very  many  years 
before  the  dawn  of  Bulgarian  independence 
young  Bulgars  fitted  themselves  at  Robert  Col- 
lege to  be  leaders  of  their  people  out  of  the 
bondage  of  serfdom  into  the  freedom  of  self- 
government.  The  College  is  now  furnishing 
men  for  hundreds  of  responsible  and  important 
positions  iii  Bulgaria.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  this  College,  the  Bulgarian  nation 
would  have  been  dominated  more  by  Russians 
and  less  by  American  ideals.  We  are  also  glad 
for  the  author's  testimony  to  the  work  for  Bul- 
garia done  by  the  American  Institute  at  Sama- 
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kov,  the  secondary  school  for  boys  organized 
over  half  a  century  ago  by  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Many  of  the  teachers 
connected  with  the  native  Protestant  mission 
work  have  been  educated  in  that  school. 

EYeiTiiiAn's   UbTiy.     Twenty-one    new    vol- 
Mtw^*-    £.  p.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    3$c.  per  vol. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  Everyman*s  Library 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys.  The 
Library  now  includes  some  seven  hundred  vol- 
umes. It  has  been  said  well  and  truly  that  the 
idea  of  Everyman's  Library  was  a  stroke  of 
publishing  genius:  to  make  it  possible  for  t^»e 
average  man  to  place  in  his  home  library  his 
own  selection  of  valuable  works  of  English 
literature  is  indeed  an  achievement  The  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  price,  although  the  price  in  itself  is  extraor- 
dinary when  the  appearance  and  manufacture 
ol  the  books  are  considered ;  it  is  also  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  ordinary  maker  of  a  small  library 
in  having  a  choice  of  books  in  small-volume 
form,  so  that  his  bookcases  may  not  be  over- 
crowded with  the  more  elaborate  editions,  which 
are  often  quite  unnecessarily  large  and  cumber- 
some. 

The  new  volumes  which  have  lately  reached 
us  cover,  as  usual,  a  wide  range  of  literature  and 
information.  We  will  not  give  a  complete  list ; 
but  there  are  included  such  indispensable  works 
as  Froude's  "Short  Studies'*  (and  we  hope 
every  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  Froude's 
lectures  on  Luther  and  Erasmus  will  get 
this  volume  for  those  two  things  if  not  for 
others) ;  Dowden's  "  Life  of  Browning  ;'*  Ibsen's 
"  Brand ;''  while  the  volumes  devoted  to  fiction 
include  stories  so  widely  removed  in  style 
and  manner  as  Dostoievsky's  "  Poor  Folk '' 
and  "The  Gambler;"  Harrison  Ainsworth's 
•*  Windsor  Castle "  (one  wonders  if  any  one 
does  read  Ainsworth  nowadays);  and  Michael 
Scott's  "Tom  Cringle's  Log"  (first  published, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  in*  the  old  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine,"  and  still  one  of  the  best 
tales  of  sea  adventure  and  fun  ever  written). 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse :  His  Letters  and  Journals. 
Edited  and  Supplemented  by  hU  Son,  Ecfv^ard  Lind 
Morse.    2  voK.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  fio!>tun. 

The  romance  and  pathos  in  the  life  of  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph  are  vividly  brought 
out  in  this  large  two-volume  biography  by  his 
son,  a  work  which  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
defects  characteristic  of  biographies  written 
"in  the  family."  The  son  does  not  gloss  over 
the  traits  which  helped  increase  the  difficuhies 
of  his  father's  career ;  but  he  insists,  and  most 
readers  will  agree  with  him,  that  the  latters 
virtues  far  outweighed  his  defects.  Naturally 
he  deals  in  detail,  and  in  a  laudably  filial 
spirit,  with  the  bitter  controversies  that  raged 
about  Morse's  claim  as  the  deviser  of  the  new 


mode  of  communication  which  the  establish- 
ment of  the  telegraph  brought  into  existence. 
And,  again,  most  readers  will  feel  that  his 
defense  of  his  father  is  adequate  and  convinc- 
ing. But,  apart  altogether  from  his  interesting 
account  of  the  inception  and  early  development 
of  the  telegraph,  his  book  is  noteworthy  for  the 
emphasis  it  lays  on  that  aspect  of  S.  F.  B. 
Morse's  life  of  which  most  people  know  nothing 
— his  work,  not  as  an  inventor,  but  as  an  artist. 
Morse  was  past  forty  when  he  gave  the  telegraph 
to  the  world,  and  until  then  he  had  been  known 
solely,  and  most  favorably,  as  a  painter.  The 
entire  first  volume  is  given  up  to  this  side  of 
his  career,  covering  his  experiences  in  London 
as  a  pupil  under  the  famous  Allston,  his  travels 
in  Europe,  and  his  work  at  home.  Fascinating 
glimpses  of  the  London  and  New  York  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  are  afforded  by  the  extracts 
printed  from  Morse's  own  letters  and  journals, 
and  valuable  additions  are  made  to  the  history 
of  eariy  American  painting.  In  short,  the  book 
as  a  whole  has  abundant  right  to  recognition  as 
4  really  important  contribution  to  biographical 
literature. 

Weil-Considered  Garden,  The.   By  Mrs.  Francis 
King.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    ^ 

This  book  will  give  great  pleasure  to  the 
amateur  gardener — not  as  a  handbook,  but  as  a 
discussion  of  questions  of  taste,  of  the  aesthetics 
of  gardening,  of  such  things  as  color  harmony, 
choice  of  flowers  and  borders  to  suit  arrange- 
ments, practical  methods  of  getting  broad  and 
beautiful  effects,  the  art  of  making  a  garden  a 
part  of  the  landscape  and  a  part  of  the  home. 
The  author,  as  the  Introduction  by  Gertrude 
Jekyll  says,  and  as  is  evident  from  every  chapter 
in  the  book,  has  practical  knowledge,  keen  in- 
sight, and  splendid  enthusiasm.  There  are  many 
photographs  reproduced. 

Finance    in   China.      By   Srinivas   R.   Wagel. 
North-China  News  and  Herald,  Ltd.,  Shanghai   $UX. 

The  subject  of  finance  in  China  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly enlivening  one  to  most  readers.  Nor 
will  the  stout  volume  just  published  by  Mr. 
Wagel  on  that  subject  make  it  more  vivacious. 
This  is  emphatically  a  volume  for  the  serious 
student.  Such  a  one,  however,  should  find 
great  interest  in  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  that  product  of  what  has  been  called 
'*the  most  impracticable  idealism,"  the  Chinese 
Republic,  is  now  confronted  with  some  particu- 
larly thorny  questions  of  finance.  Day  by  day 
the  difl[iculty  of  making  Governmental  income 
and  expenditure  meet  has  seemed  to  increase, 
and  day  by  day  the  diflicully  of  obtaining  for- 
eign  loans  has  also  seemed  to  increase.  The 
one  thing  necessary,  of  course,  is  a  strong  gov- 
ernment in  China.  That  is  the  only  escape 
from  the  vicious  circle  of  a  government  which 
had  become  weak  on  account  of  bad  finance  and 
of  a  finance  which  had  become  bad  on  account 
of  a  weak  government.     Passing  over  the  h*' 
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torical  part  of  the  present  volume,  we  come  to 
the  practical  question:  What  are  the  Chinese 
going  to  do?  No  matter  how  much  one  must 
study  progress  in  the  past  to  suggest  methods 
for  the  future,  there  must  be  great  reforms  in 
banking,  currency,  and  general  trade  finance. 

The  extent  of  the  necessary  reforms  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Wagefs  fourteen  chapters, 
especially  from  the  one  on  "Sources  of  Rev- 
enue." Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
that  chapter  is  that  which  concerns  the  past 
revenue  from  opium.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the 
history  of  any  coyntry  disclosed  a  former  great 
source  of  revenue  which  in  consequence  of  an 
epoch-making  social  reform  has  now  well-nigh 
entirely  disappeared.  At  a  time  when  Japan  is 
making  demands  on  the  Chinese  sources  of 
revenue  it  is  interesting  to  review  them. 

John  Sfaaw  Billings :  A  Memoir.  By  Fielding 
H.  Garrison,  M.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2.50. 

This  volume  has  double  value.  1 1  is  equally 
notable  as  an  account  of  experiences  of  a  medi- 
cal officer  during  the  Civil  War  and  of  the 
Director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  dur- 
ing the  first  seventeen  years  of  iis  existence. 
The  late  Dr.  Billings  seemed  equally  eminent 
as  sanitarian  and  statistician,  as  war  surgeon  and 
medical  historian ;  finally,  he  became  a  singu- 
larly distinguished  administrator.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  our  country  this  volume  is 
also  notable,  for  we  have  had  no  really  adequate 
record  of  the  actual  details  of  an  army  surgeon's 
daily  life  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  have  the 
present  account,  because  we  see  Hooker  and 
Grant's  campaigns,  as  it  were,  from  behind  the 
scenes. 

Dr.  Billings's  three  great  later  achievements 
were  the  Surgeon-General's  Library,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Of  course  each  of  these  endeavors 
has  been  set  forth  in  separate  historical  chap- 
ters. The  one  on  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
is  specially  interesting.  By  the  will  of  Johns 
Hopkins  the  hospital  and  university  were  en- 
dowed with  nearly  three  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars each.  Dr.  Billings's  particular  connection 
with  the  hospital  began  in  1875,  when  the  trustees 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  live  experts  in  hos- 
pital construction,  requesting  that  plans  be  sent 
in  by  them.  Of  these,  the  Billings  plan  was  select- 
ed as  the  best.  His  services  to  the  New  York 
Library  have  rather  obscured  his  earlier  work; 
as  Sir  William  Osier  wrote:  "  IIow  splendidly 
the  Library  seems  to  be  arranged!  I  wish 
Carnegie  would  give  the  Bodleian  a  million 
dollars,  and  get  you  to  come  over  and  put  us  in 
order.'' 

Psychology  and  Parenthood.  Bv  H.  Addington 
Bruce.     Dodd,  .Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    $1.25. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gent parent  by  the  author  of  this  most  interest- 


ing book  is  valuable  because  it  brings  within 
his  horizon  the  ideas  advanced  by  the  best 
writers  upon  child  knowledge.  Many  mothers 
are  unable  to  extract  for  themselves,  for  good 
reasons,  the  information  they  would  gladly  use. 
The  importance  of  environment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  is  the  principal  theme,  but 
each]chapter  offers  attractions.  Especially  en- 
joyable to  the  reader  of  Bergson  is  the  treat- 
ment of  his  theory  of  laughter  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  the  excellencies 
of  the  author's  sane  and  clearly  expressed  views 
in  detail.  He  has  utilized  personal  observation, 
knowledge  of  biography,  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  psychological  laboratory,  and  wise  dis- 
crimination in  perfecting  his  material.  The 
result  is  to  be  highly  recommended  to  every 
one  who  has  any  guardian  or  friendship  rights 
in  a  little  child. 

Recollections  of  Pull  Years.  By  Helen  H.  Taft 
(Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft).  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    $3.50. 

The  title  chosen  by  Mrs.  Taft  for  her  volume 
of  recollections  is  completely  descriptive.  The 
simple  narrative  style  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  writer's  point  of  view.  By  parentage, 
association,  and  choice  Mrs.  Taft  has  always 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  and  companionship  of 
lawyers.  Since  her  marriage  in  1885  she  has 
witnessed  and  participated  in  all  her  husband's 
public  activities.  Officially  in  the  Philippines, 
traveling  in  the  Far  East,  living  in  Europe,  re- 
turning to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  circle,  a  hurried  trip  around  the  world, 
and  finally  becoming  the  mistress  of  the  White 
House — all  these  experiences  surely  make  for 
**Jfull  years."  The  large  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

Ideals  of  the  Prophets  (The).  Sermons  by  the 
late  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.50.  • 

Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  a  volume 
of  sermons  is  a  dry  production  in  these  days. 
For  refreshment,  enlightenment,  literary  enjoy- 
ment, and  deeply  spiritual  encouragement,  let  the 
reader  take  up  Canon  Driver's  book  of  sermons 
upon  the  ideals  of  the  prophets.  The  charming 
simplicity  of  the  great  scholar,  the  modest  firm- 
ness of  his  convictions,  and  the  rare  ability  to 
stop  preaching  when  he  is  done  are  all  combined 
in  this  helpful  book. 

Oratory  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible  (The).  Bv 
Ferdinand  S.  Scheuck,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Tne  George  fi, 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Professor  Schenck  here  introduces  to  a  wider 
circle  the  method  he  has  used  for  years  in  bring- 
ing his  students  to  enjoy  reading  the  Bible.  He 
reminds  us  that  a  large  part  of  it  "  is  the  report 
of  orations."  To  reproduce  now  any  of  the 
interest  these  roused  in  their  hearers  historical 
imagination  must  recreate  the  past  from  the 
data  supplied  in  an  introductory  narrative,  a 
concise  report  of  the  speaker,  and  an  account  of 
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the  effect  upon  the  hearers  and  in  the  historical 
sequel  These  data  are  here  given  in  the  form 
of  letters  imagined  to  have  been  written  by 
actual  hearers  at  noteworthy  points  in  (lebrew 
and  Jewish  history,  and  at  others  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  The  fair  success 
attained  by  Professor  Schenck  in  this  unusual 
but  not  unprecedented  method  is  its  best  recom- 
mendation. 

Insects   snd   Man.    By  C.   A.   Ealand,   M.A. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.    #3.50. 

The  author,  late  Principal  of  the  East  Angli- 
can College  of  Agriculture  in  England,  has 
made  a  very  special  study  of  insect  life  and  has 
the  skill  and  ability  to  present  his  knowledge  in 
popular  form  ;  and  that  not  solely  through  writ- 
ing, but  through  pictures  and  drawings.  He 
tells  us  about  those  insects  which  are  harmful 
and  beneficial  to  man.  Incidentally  it  is  stated 
that  four  insect  species  alone  cost  the  United 
Sutes  192,000,000.  It  is  not  astounding,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  should  assert  that  in  a 
tense  insects  control  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  that  if  the  insect  world  were  not  divided 
against  itself  the  human  race  would  be  extinct 
io  five  or  six  years. 

How  insects  carry  disease— at  least  nine  deadly 
diseases  are  transmitted  by  insects;  how  bad 
insects  injure  live  stock  as  well  as  man  and 
plant  growth ;  how  good  insects,  and  above  all 
the  bees,  are  the  friends  of  mankind ;  how 
insects  are  useful  in  medicine ;  how  sometimes 
great  good  has  been  done  by  transferring  bene- 
ficial insects  from  one  country  to  another  where 
they  are  needed ;  how  bad  insects  can  be  fought 
by  means  of  good  insects,  or  at  least  other 
insects — these  and  very  many  other  things  are 
presented  in  this  book  in  an  attractive  way. 

Scarlet  PUg^  (The).    By  Jack  London.     The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York.    $1. 

Mr.  London  has  never  done  a  truer  or  more 
consistent  piece  of  imaginative  work.  The 
story  is  brief,  but  it  holds  the  reader's  attention 
with  extraordinary  closeness.  One  thinks  of 
the  best  early  work  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  even  of 
the  imaginative  realism  of  De  Foe. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  world  if 
almost  all  its  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by 
sach  a  "scariet  plague'*  as  is  here  made  the 
basis  of  the  story  ?  That  such  a  plague  through 
an  extremely  infectious  new  micro-organism  is 
possible,  or  at  least  that  it  is  easily  conceivable, 
cannot  be  denied.  Mr.  London  supposes  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  stated  above  to  become 
tme.  He  lays  the  scene  of  his  tale  in  California, 
where  only  a  very  few  scattered  groups  of  sur- 
rivors  exist  at  great  distances  apart  and  with- 
oQt  knowledge  of  one  another.  Inevitably 
there  is  a  relapse  to  barbarism,  and  this  is  most 
(riphicaOy  and  sometimes  rather  horribly  put 


before  the  reader's  mind.  Out  of  this  barbar- 
ism is  to  grow  a  new  civilization — slowly,  pain- 
fully, and  tediously.  Indications  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  come  about  arc  given ;  but  when 
one  considers  the  possibility  of  another  relapse, 
the  trend  of  the  story  must  be  admitted  to  be 
practically  hopeless. 

True  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (The).  By  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  King.  The  J.  B.  LipfHncott  Cono- 
pany,  Philadelphia.    92. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  gen- 
eral reading  this  is  the  best  comparatively  brief 
life  of  Grant  in  existence.  The  author's  own 
military  career  and  personal  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  men  and  events  he  writes  about  is  an 
assurance  of  true  and  sound  judgment  on  points 
of  comparative  importance.  His  literary  ex- 
perience— many  of  us  remember  with  pleasure 
his  novels  which  depicted  so  vividly  the  social 
life  of  the  army — insures  the  element  of  read- 
ableness  and  vivacity. 

What  he  has  given  us  here  is  almost  a  story, 
so  pictorial  and  picturesque  is  his  narrative.  So 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  this  series  of  "  True  " 
biographies  and  histories  goes,  the  present  vol- 
ume has  no  superior  among  its  predecessors. 

Enchantment  of  Art  (The).  By  Duncan  Phil- 
lips.   The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $2.50. 

The  title  of  this  volume  seems  especially  ap- 
propriate to  three  of  its  chapters — those  on 
Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  and  Velasquez.  No  one 
can  have  visited  Castelfranco,  where  Giorgi- 
one was  bom  and  where  his  masterpiece  hangs, 
without  realizing  this  enchantment,  even  though 
other  critics  may  not  go  so  far  as  does  Mr. 
Phillips  in  claiming  that  Giorgione  was  the  first 
painter  really  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
beauty  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  We  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Phillips  draws  attention  to  the  under- 
estimation of  Giorgione^s  historical  importance, 
first,  because  of  Titian's  greater  glory ;  second, 
because  only  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Giorgione 
pictures  now  pass  unchallenged.  As  to  Tinto- 
retto, the  enchantment  is  different.  It  is  of  a 
highly  emotional  quality,  as  becomes  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  surpassing  greatness  in 
imagination  and  creative  ardor.  Finally,  it  is 
well  to  dwell  on  the  enchantment  of  Velasquez's 
work.  Here  again  Mr.  Phillips  is  very  em- 
phatic in  his  praise ;  according  to  him,  Velas- 
quez "alone  realized  reality  and  left  it  more 
real  than  he  found  it."  Many  Velasquez  lovers, 
however,  will  not  be  displeased  that  this  critic 
uses  one  of  his  superlatives  in  connection  with 
"  Las  Meninas  "  at  Madrid,  calling  it,  as  he  does, 
"the  most  wonderful  picture  in  the  world." 
This  poem  of  the  "  subdued  splendor  of  light  " 
is  indeed  so  perfect  that  one  forgets  its  art  and 
stands  before  it  as  in  the  midst  of  the  life  it  rep- 
resents.   This  is  surely  the  enchantment  of  art 


BY   THE   WAY 


An  Arkansas  town,  Judsonia,  has,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  "Country  Gentleman,"  at- 
tained prosperity  through  co-operation  bn  the 
part  of  its  strawberry  growers.  They  formed 
an  association  which  sells  its  members*  products 
by  the  car-load  for  cash  before  shipment.  Last 
year,  it  is  stated,  a  total  of  111,416  crates  of 
strawberries  were  thus  sold,  bringing  into  the 
community  $178,362,  which  was  largely  depos- 
ited in  the  town's  two  banks. 

The  Russian  Government  apparently  is  not 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  war.  It  is  said  to  be 
engaged  in  double-tracking  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  at  present,  and  to  be  planning  to  obtain 
for  this  purpose  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  of  rail- 
way spikes  in  Canada. 

Most  people  have  experienced  the  annoyance 
of  waiting  unduly  for  a  shipment  by  freight,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  an  ocean  steamer  is  held  up  by 
such  a  delay.  This  happened  recently  in  the 
case  of  the  Chaco,  an  Argentine  transport.  She 
had  to  wait  two  weeks  at  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
for  a  box  which  had  been  lost  on  the  railway 
between  Boston  and  Camden.  The  box  con- 
tained valves  for  the  equipment  of  the  new 
battle-ship  Rivadavia.  It  was  finally  located, 
and  the  steamer  sailed  for  her  destination, 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  Turk,  says  H.  G.  Dwight  m  the  "  Cen- 
tury Magazine,'*  "  is  a  person  of  a  certain  force 
of  character,  endowed  with  virtues  of  honesty, 
simplicity,  sobriety^  patience,  courage,  and  en- 
durance." Anticipating  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  possible  revival  of  Turkish  genius 
in  an  expatriated  home  in  Asia,  Mr.  Dwight 
warns  us:  "  Perhaps,  having  neatly  written  out 
the  stage  direction,  *Exit  the  Turk,'  we  shall 
have  to  turn  the  page  and  inscribe  at  the  top  of 
the  next  act,  *  Enter  the  Turk.' " 

Safety  committees  of  employees  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  last  year  made  many  sug- 
gestions as  to  avoiding  accidents.  The  company 
adopted  several  of  these  suggestions  and  spent 
$42,000  to  carry  them  into  effect.  One  of  them 
was  the  construction  of  a  subway  at  the  Los 
Angeles  shops,  by  which  the  men  are  enabled 
to  go  to  and  from  their  work  without  crossing 
the  tracks,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  passing 
trains. 

A  generation  ago,  says  Robert  Grau  in  the 
"  Dramatic  Mirror,"  there  were  more  "  magi- 
cians" on  theatrical  tours  in  this  country  than 
all  other  traveling  troupes  combined.  The  day 
of  the  prestidigitateur  has  passed,  however, 
except  for  an  occasional  appearance  in  vaude- 
ville. One  reason  for  the  decline  of  his  popu- 
larity, the  writer  says,  was  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  frequent  "  fakes "  perpetrated.    An  exam- 
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pie  is  given.  A  Southern  city  was  placarded 
thus:  "He  Is  Coming  1"  A  few  days  later 
these  posters  were  covered  with  the  announce- 
ment: "He  Is  Here!"  The  next  day  came 
this :  "  He  Will  Be  At  Library  Hall  To-Night  P 
A  great  crowd  stormed  the  box  office.  When 
the  hall  was  completely  filled,  tlie  curtain  rose 
and  displayed  a  canvas  bearing  the  words: 
"/f/  //as  Gone/^^  The  ticket-holders'  money 
went  with  him,  but  most  of  them  thought  the 
joke  was  worth  the  half-dollar  they  had  paid  for 
admission. 

In  the  use  of  automobiles /^r  r^/zV^a  Iowa  is 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  list  of  States,  having 
one  car  to  every  21  of  its  population;  thirteen 
Western  States  follow  Iowa  in  this  list;  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  come  next,  while 
New  York  is  twenty-sixth,  with  one  automobile 
to  every  64  inhabitants.  Louisiana,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  procession,  has  one  car  to  512  of 
its  population. 

Art  critics,'  like  other  people,  sometimes  make 
mistakes  even  in  their  specialties.  One  of  them 
confesses  in  .the  "  Fine  Arts  Journal "  that  when 
he  saw  Rodin's  "Thinker"  in  front  of  the  Pan- 
theon in  Paris  he  characterized  the  pose  as 
"forced,  unnatural,  and  almost  impossible." 
On  his  makmg  this  remark  to  a  fellow-artist, 
the  latter  "  quickly  aissumed  it  [the  pose]  at  the 
side  of  the  marble,  and  I  was  forced  to  admit 
that,  given  the  length  of  leg,  the  pose  could  be 
easily  taken." 

Don't  despise  the  badly  written  postal  card, 
moralizes  a  writer  in  "Business."  He  received 
a  card  that  was  written  in  a  scrawl  and  showed 
signs  of  having  been  in  the  writer's  pocket  for 
some  time  after  he  had  signed  it.  But  it  was 
answered  just  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  repu- 
table business  man.  And  it  was!  It  seemed 
that  the  card  had  been  hastily  written  on  the 
cars,  put  into  the  merchant's  pocket,  discovered 
several  days  later,  and  then  mailed.  "  We  have 
since,"  concludes  the  writer,  "  done  a  very  nice 
business  with  this  man." 

"The  Brooklyn  water-front  is  glutted  with 
merchandise  of  all  kinds,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
"  Eagle."  "  Every  sort  of  ship  has  been  pressed 
into  service  to  move  the  great  mass  of  materials 
that  fills  every  wharf  along  the  South  Brooklyn 
water-front.  .  .  .  Unheard  of  prices  have  been 
offered  and  paid  for  vessels."  Cotton,  machin- 
ery, automobiles,  and  munitions  of  war  form  the 
bidk  of  the  waiting  freight.  Prices  for  carrying 
this  "dead-weight  tonnage"  have  increased 
fivefold  in  some  cases,  and  perishable  freight 
has  advanced  still  more.  "  Bacon,  for  example, 
which  was  formerly  carried  for  12  or  IS  shil- 
lings a  ton,  has  been  shipped  this  week  at  ISO 
shillings." 
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DID  you  ever  try  Bon  Ami 
on  white  paint  ?  It  dissolves 
the  grime  Hke  magic  and  re- 
stores the  fresh,  white,  new  look. 
Frequently  one  magic  sweep  of 
the  cloth,  wet  with  a  little  Bon 
Ami  lather,  will  erase  an  obsti- 
nate finger  mark  that  resists 
floods  of  plain  water  I 

You  musn't  use  coarse,  gritty 
soaps  or  powders  to  scour  that 
grime  away —  they  would  scour 
off  the  white  paint  too. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  house- 
wives who  like  their  cleaners  in 
powder  fonn,  we  are  now  mak- 
ing Bon  Ami  that  way  as  well  as 
in  the  well-known  cake  fonn. 


actly  the  same  fine  materials  as 
the  cake ;  it  will  do  exactly  the 
same  work  and,  like  the  cake, 
will  not  scratch. 

We  leave  you  to  choose  between 
our  cake  and  powder.  Both  of 
them  are  wonderful  for  cleaning 
windows  and  mirrors,  bath- 
tubs, tile,  paint,  and  polishing 
metals;  not  for  scouring  or 
rough  work  but  for  all 
the_/f?f^rkinds  of  clean- 
ing and  pol 


"Hasn't 

scratched 
yetr 


The  new  powder  is  made  of  ex- 

Made  in  both  cake  and  powder  form- 
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THE  GBRMAN   NOTE 

By  far  the  most  important  news  matter  of 
the  week  ending  on  June  2  was  the  receipt 
of  Germany's  reply  to  the  American  protest 
against  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the 
destruction  of  the  life  of  hundreds  of  non- 
combatants,  many  of  whom  were  American. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outiook  in  an  editorial  entitled  "  The  German 
Note  and  America's  Duty,"  and  in  a  group 
of  articles  under  the  general  head  **  The 
Crisis  with  Germany,"  in  which  are  considered 
the  contents  of  the  German  note,  its  irrele- 
vancy, and  public  opinion  as  shown  by  the 
American  press. 

THE   FOUR 

BUKOPEAN  CAMPAIGNS 

The  war  in  Ekirope  may  now  be  said  to 
comprise  four  campaigns,  of  which  the  fight- 
ing in  France  and  Belgium  constitutes  one, 
the  proceedings  along  the  entire  Russian 
front  another,  the  Italian- Austrian  conflict  a 
third,  and  the  operations  in  the  Dardanelles 
a  fourth. 

The  two  offensives  which  last  week  were 
attracting  more  attention  than  any  other 
movements  in  the  whole  war  area — the 
Russian  drive  through  GaHcia  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Italians  against  their  hereditary 
foes — are  both  continuing  as  The  Outiook 
goes  to  press,  despite  rumors  and  predictions 
according  to  which  they  should  have  spent* 
their  force  several  days  ago. 

Along  the  Isonzo  the  Italians  have  been 
successful  at  most  of  the  points  which  they 
have  assailed.  Grado,  which  faces  the  city 
of  Trieste  across  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  is  now 
in  Italian  hands,  and  the  Latins  are  stub- 
bornly assailing  Monfalcone,  a  railway  town 
two  miles  back  from  salt  water,  which  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  Trieste,  some  sixteen  miles 
away.  By  bombarding  Monfalcone  from  the 
sea,  destroyers  have  been  aiding  the  attack- 
ing force  ashore. 

The  herculean  task  of  invading  the  Trentino 


is  being  blithely  undertaken  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  subjects.  Fierce  fighting  has 
been  going  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige — the 
frontdoor  of  the  city  of  Trent — and  an  Italian 
force  has  also  been  aiming  at  the  city  from 
behind  through  the  valleys  of  the  southern 
Dolomites,  while  still  another  army  has  been 
advancing  on  the  capital  of  the  Trentino  from 
the  west  over  the  Tonale  Pass.  The  Italians 
claim  that  they  have  captured  some  forty 
villages  in  the  Ampezzo  Valley,  including 
the  largest  of  all,  the  well-known  Cortina, 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Trent.  The  Italians 
have  yet  to  meet  the  full  strength  of  Aus- 
trian resistance,  yet  they  can  well  be  proud 
of  any  advance  in  the  Tyrol,  where  they  are 
under  tremendous  geographical  and  strate- 
gical handicaps. 

The  principal  news  from  the  eastern  front 
deals  with  the  desperate  efforts  of  th^  Teutons 
to  recapture  Peremysl.  They  claim  to  have 
successfully  stormed  three  of  the  outer  forts 
of  the  dty.  The  Russians  admit  that  one 
fort  fell,  but  aver  that  they  prompdy  retook 
it.  .\t  any  rate,  it  is  plain  that  this  strong 
Galidan  citadel  is  in  grave  danger,  while  the 
fact  that  the  .\ustro-Germans  have  captured 
Str>n,  a  strategic  point  in  East  Galicia,  indi- 
cates that  not  all  their  strength  is  turned  on 
Peremysl. 

ANOTHER  DEADLOCK 

Reports  from  the  Dardanelles  are  frag- 
mentary' and  very  confusing.  Apparently  the 
situation  there,  on  a  small  scale,  is  comparable 
to  the  deadlock  in  France.  Having  got  a 
foothold  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  the  Allies 
are  apparently  forced  to  be  content  with 
defending  themselves  against  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge them  as  often  as  they  are  able  to  try 
further  progress.  It  is  another  seesaw  en- 
durance contest,  the  reinforcements  of  one 
side  being  matched  by  the  reinforcements  of 
the  other. 

On  the  western  front  the  week  has  brought 
the  Allies  a  slight  margin  of  advantage.     In 
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Alsace,  in  Le  Pr^tre  forest,  in  Artois,  and  on 
the  Yser  Canal  French  "  nibbles  "  have 
peeked  slight  morsels  of  territory  from  the 
Germans.  The  German  advance  at  Ypres 
amounted  to  only  a  stone's  throw  or  so, 
while  from  Ypres  to  Arras  the  Allies  have 
been  doggedly  boring  ahead,  closing  in  on 
Lens,  with  its  important  railways. 

Twice  during  the  week  Zeppelins  raided 
London  and  its  suburbs,  apparently  in  greater 
force  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  judging 
by  the  number  of  bombs  dropped.  Several 
fires  were  caused  by  incendiary  bombs,  and  in 
London  four  persons  were  killed  and  several 
injured.  The  people  of  London  do  not  seem 
to  *•  scare  '*  for  a  .penny's  worth,  however. 
Instead,  the  effects  of  these  raids  is  to  lash 
them  into  a  slow  rage,  which  vents  itself  in 
futile  and  unjust  riots  directed  against  the 
property  and  persons  of  Germans  in  England. 
The  traditional  phlegm  of  Britons  can  be 
turned  to  anger  more  easily  than  to  fright. 

As  we  go  to  press  it  is  unofficially  reported 
that  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  have  reached  an 
understanding  and  will  soon  enter  the  war 
simultaneously  against  Germany  and  her 
allies.  In  its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  such  an  event  would  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  entrance  of  Italy. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 
ON  MEXICO 

Two  immediate  causes  led  to  President 
Wilson's  utterance  on  Mexico  last  week.  One 
was  the  report  of  appalling  suffering  by  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  the  appeal  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  aid  in  undertaking 
relief  work  and  for  protection  in  reaching  the 
sufferers.  This  cause  had  already  led  Mr. 
Wilson  to  issue  an  appeal  under  his  own 
name  based  on  the  fact  that  because  of 
"several  years  of  internal  disturbance  the 
unfortunate  people  of  many  parts  of  Mexico 
have  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  unless  aid  is  rendered  they  may  die  in 
great  numbers  for  lack  of  food."  The  sec- 
ond cause  was  the  report  recendy  made  on 
Mexican  conditions  to  the  President  by 'Mr. 
Duval  West;  this  report,  it  is  commonly 
understood,  was  more  definite  and  more 
enlightening  than  those  of  former  personal 
representatives  of  the  President  in  Mexico. 

At  all  events,  there  is  a  distinct  change  in 
attitude  in  the  note,  issued  last  Wednesday 
from  that  formerly  taken  by  the  President. 
It  is  not  a  threat,  much  less  an  ultimatum, 
but  it  does  declare  that  now  "  the  people  and 


Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
stand  indifferently  by  and  do  nothing  to  serve 
their  neighbors."  But,  even  then,  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  goes  on  to  say  of  our  peo- 
ple and  Government,  "  they  want  nothing 
for  themselves  in  Mexico."  In  the  sense  of 
aggression  or  acquisition  this  is  true ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  there  are  things  which  Ameri- 
cans do  want  for  themselves  in  Mexico, 
namely,  protection  for  American  life  and 
property.  For  themselves,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  continent  also,  they  want  order  and 
decent  government  in  Mexico,  and,  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  they  do  claim  a  right  to 
exercise,  if  necessary,  a  certain  control  in 
Mexican  affairs.  It  is  because  the  President 
has  not  recognized  this  that  his  Mexican 
policy  has  been  void  and  of  no  effect. 

In  form  the  note  on  Mexico  is  an  open 
statement  directed  both  to  Americans  and 
Mexicans.  It  is  not  a  diplomatic  note,  but 
it  was  sent  by  wire  to  our  Consul  at  Vera 
Cruz,  to  the  Brazilian  Minister  at  Mexico 
City,  and  to  Mr.  Carothers,  our  consular 
agent ;  through  these  agencies  it  goes  to  the 
leaders  of  the  different  factions. 

The  President  says,  in  effect,  that  Americans 
sympathized  at  first  with  the  revolution,  but 
now  that  the  leaders  have  turned  their  arms 
against  one  another,  now  that  One  central 
authority  at  the  capital  is  no  sooner  set  up 
than  undermined,  now  that  no  solution  is 
near,  now  that  Mexico  has  been  swept  by 
civil  war  as  by  fire,  her  crops  destroyed,  her 
people  left  without  a  government  and  starv- 
ing, the  United  States  sees  its  duty  as  a  friend 
and  neighbor  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

What,  then,  does  the  President  recommend  ? 
He  thinks  that  now  we  should  lend  active 
moral  support  to  some  man  or  group  of  men 
who  can  rally  the  Mexicans  in  "  an  effort  to 
ignore  if  they  cannot  unite  the  warring  fac- 
tions of  the  country."  In  this  way  he  hopes 
that  a  government  may  be  set  up  in  Mexico 
City  which  the  g^eat  Powers  of  the  world  can 
recognize  and  with  which  they  may  deal.  He 
calls  upon  the  factional  leaders  in  Mexico  to 
act  together  and  promptly  relieve  their  pros- 
trate country,  and  ends  with  what  seems  not 
merely  a  temperate  but,  as  compared  with 
the  published  forecasts  of  the  note,  an  ex- 
ceedingly mild  word  of  warning,  as  follows  : 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  them  that  if 
they  cannot  accommodate  their  differences  and 
unite  for  this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short 
time  this  Government  will  be  constrained  to 
decide  what  means  should  be  employed  by  the 
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United  States  in  order  to  help  Mexico  save  her- 
self and  serve  her  people. 

What  has  prevailed  in  Mexico  is  neither 
dvil  war  nor  revolution,  but  anarchy.  To 
stop  this,  to  protect  Americans  from  mur- 
der and  robbery,  to  protect  non-Mexicans 
in  Mexico  also,  because  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  we  have  undertaken  indirectly  to  do 
so,  to  prevent  Mexico  for  her  own  sake  from 
goimg  on  from  bad  to  worse,  if  that  foe  possi- 
ble—this is  a  plain  duty  for  the  United 
Sutes.  How  this  duty  shall  be  fulfilled,  at 
what  time  and  by  what  means  it  shall  be  car- 
ried out,  how  far  immediate  action  is  advisa- 
ble in  the  Kght  of  other  problems,  are  ques- 
tions which  we  do  not  undertake  here  to 
answer.  In  so  far  as  the  President's  note 
recognizes  this  duty  and  indicates  a  purpose 
to  carry  it  out,  it  is  praiseworthy ;  in  so  far 
as  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  have  no 
other  rif^  or  mission  in  Mexico  than  to  help 
the  helpless,  it  is  imperfect  and  insufficient 

THE  HEARING  IN 
THE  FRANK  CASE 

Tried  and  condemned  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  a  mob,  although  in  a  court-room, 
Leo  M.  Frank  was  given  a  hearing  on  May 
31  by  the  Georgia  Prison  Commission.  The 
question  before  the  Conunission  was  whether 
ttyt  sentence  of  death  should  be  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment  Never  before,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  a  convicted  prisoner  on  whose 
behalf  there  has  been  such  widespread  and 
solemn  appeal.  It  is  not  personal  sympathy 
vith  the  man  alone  that  has  elicited  this 
Nation-wide  concern,  but  an  irrepressible  feel- 
ing that  a  criminal  trial  conducted  under  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  the  Frank  case 
is  not  a  vehicle  of  justice. 

A  delegation  attended  the  hearing  from 
Massachusetts,  another  from  Chicago;  At- 
lanta clergymen,  Atlanta  physicians,  and 
Atlanta  attorneys  appeared  to  ask  for  com- 
mutation. Arguments  for  commutation  were 
heard  from  people  from  other  parts  of 
Georgia. 

Most  impressive  of  all  requests,  however, 
was  that  proffered  by  one  no  longer  living. 
This  was  that  of  the  Judge  before  whom 
Frank  was  tried — ^Judge  Roan.  At  the  time 
of  Ac  trial  he  was  not  convinced  of  Frank's 
guilt  as  he  himself  said  when  he  heard  the 
appeal  for  a  new  trial.  Last  December  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  attorneys  for  Leo  M. 
Frank,  in  which   he  said :   *'  It  is  possible 


that  I  showed  undue  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  in  this  case,  when  I 
allowed  their  verdict  to  stand."  And  he 
added :  *^  I  do  not  believe  that  a  person 
should  meet  with  the  exfa^me  penalty  of  the 
law  until  the  Court,  jiuy,  and  Governor 
shall  all  have  been  satisfied  of  that  person's 
guilt"  Inasmuch  as  he  was  still  unconvinced 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  he  stated  that  he  would 
express  and  enlarge  upon  his  views  "  directly 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Prison  Commission." 
His  death  ensuing  in  the  meantime,  the  attor- 
neys to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  ex- 
ercised the  liberty  which  Judge  Roan  granted 
them  of  using  it  at  the  hearing.  Substan- 
tiating this  was  a  letter  from  Judge  Roan's 
brother  in  which  he  not  only  testified  as  to 
Judge  Roan's  doubts  but  went  more  specifi- 
cally into  the  points  of  the  case  which  led 
Judge  Roan  gravely  to  question  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  and  stated  his  own  impression  based 
upon  what  Judge  Roan  had  told  him. 

At  this  hearing  there  was  no  argument 
raised  by  any  one  against  commutation. 

THE    PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 

The  official  sessions  of  the  Pan-American 
financial  conference  are  now  ended.  What 
has  been  accomplished  ?  The  Outlook  has 
already  commented  upon  President  Wilson's 
statement  before  the  Conference  that  if  pri- 
vate capital  cannot  soon  establish  means  of 
communication  between  North  and  South 
America  the  Governments  must  undertake 
to  do  so.  We  hav6  already  stated  our  opinion 
that  a  fair  trial  should  first  be  given  to  private 
enterprise. 

A  statement  which  has  called  forth  equal 
comment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  noting  that  the  development  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  was  hindered  by  their 
lack  of  credit.  Mr.  Bryan  proj^erly  regarded 
this  lack  of  credit  as  a  loss,  not  alone  to  the 
countries  involved,  but  also  to  this  countr)'. 
Hence  he  would  accomplish  an  interchange 
of  credit  by  taking  from  a  Latin- American 
nation  its  bonds  bearing,  say,  four  i>er  cent 
interest  and  give  in  exchange  a  like  amount 
of  United  States  bonds  bearing  three  i>er  cent 
interest.  Instead  of  "  making  "  the  one  per 
cent  difference  in  interest  rates,  however,  we 
would  devote  this  to  the  atnortization  of  the 
Latin-American  bonds,  which  by  investing  the 
sinking  fund  at  three  per  cent  would  be 
accomplished  in,  say,  forty-seven  years. 

This   idea    has   been    variously  received. 
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The  admirable  monthly  publication  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  declares  that 
the  interchange  of  credit  which  Great  Britain 
is  now  making  with  her  allies  furnishes  an 
example  of  what  is  proposed,  and  calls  the 
Secretary's  proposal  "the  most  interesting 
and  stimulating  suggestion  that  has  come 
from  the  conference.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being 
merely  an  after-dinner  ebullition  of  friendliness, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  represents  the  most 
astute  and  enlightened  statesmanship/'  At 
the  same  time,  as  this  publication  notes,  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  our  loan  is  to  be  used 
for  the  internal  development  of  the  borrowing 
countries,  and  that  this  development  should 
be  of  a  character  to  make  them  more  valuable 
neighbors  in  the  international  family.  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  by  the  daily  newspapers 
that  a  loan  to  South  America  at  three  per  cent 
is  suggested,  despite  the  fact  that  borrowers 
at  home  are  willing  to  pay  five  and  six  I 

Another  statement  by  Mr.  Bryan  also 
aroused  interest.  He  referred  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  delegates  from  Central  American 
countries  that  our  pending  treaty  with 
Nicaragua  would  give  to  that  country  certain 
advantages  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  neigh- 
bors. This  treaty  proposes  that  we  shall  pay 
three  million  dollars  to  Nicaragua  for  the 
option  on  a  canal  right-of-way  and  for  coaling 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
On  hearing  of  Costa  Rica's  objection  that  the 
treaty  ignored  her  riparian  rights,  Mr.  Bryan 
declared  that  our  Government  was  willing  to 
purchase  rights  from  Costa  Rica  also,  and 
that,  though  satisfied  with  the  coaling  stations 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  we  would,  in  order 
to  avoid  discrimination,  willingly  make  offers 
to  Honduras  and  Salvador  for  coaling  stations. 

The  two  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  Pan-American  Conference  would  seem  to 
be  the  appointment  of  two  committees — the 
first  to  labor  for  uniform  laws ;  the  second 
to  consider  the  arbitration  of  trade  disputes. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
STADIUM 

The  splendid  Stadium  which  has  been  given 
to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
to  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn 
was  dedicated  last  week  with  impressive 
ceremonies  in  the  great  hall  of  the  College, 
followed  by  a  i>erformance  in  the  Stadium 
of  **  The  Trojan  Women  "  of  Euripides,  as 
translated  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  of 
(Oxford. 

The    Stadium,    which    holds   seventy- five 


hundred  persons,  in  size  cannot  compare  with 
the  stadia  of  some  of  our  large  American 
universities,  but  in  beauty  few,  if  any,  sur- 
pass it.  Semi-elliptical  in  form,  with  twenty 
tiers  of  seats  surrounded  by  a  great  colonnade 
of  sixty-four  Doric  columns,  it  suggests  the 
graceful  strength  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
It  is  fianked  on  each  wing  by  two  pavilions. 
The  whole  structure,  which  is  four  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  feet  wide,  is,  as  its  donor  hoped 
it  would  be,  *'  an  enduring  emblem  of  the 
pride  which  the  citizens  feel  in  their  city." 

The  Stadium  will  be  used,  not  only  for  ath- 
letic competitions  of  the  usual  sort,  but  for 
plays  and  pageants,  and  perhaps  for  military 
drills. 

There  was  a  great  appropriateness  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  beautiful 
conception  of  the  andent  Greek  play  as  a 
dedication  exercise.  Human  passions  have 
changed  littie  in  the  twenty-three  hundred 
years  since  Euripides  wrote,  and  the  fate  of 
Troy  is  the  fate  of  many  cities  in  Europe 
to-day.  This  play,  as  Mr.  Francis  Hovcy 
Stoddard  has  ably  put  it,  *'  flashes  out  a 
great  dramatic  lesson,  the  infinite  (pathos  of 
a  successful  wrong."  Only  one  word  needs 
to  be  changed  to  fit  the  lament  of  the  women 
of  Troy  for  the  mouths  of  the  women  of 
Poland  or  of  Belgium : 

"  And  forth,  lo,  the  women  go. 
The  crown  of  War,  the  crown  of  Woe, 
To  bear  the  children  of  the  foe. 
And  weep,  weep,  for  I  lion." 

And  Poseidon  might  denounce  the  v*avagers 
of  Belgian,  French,  and  Galidan  cities  with  the 
same  lines  in  which  he  rails  at  the  wasters  of 
the  Trojan  dty : 

"  How  are  ye  blind. 
Ye  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation,  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead  ;  yourselves  so  soon  to  die !'' 

Finally,  there  is  good  advice  for  modem 
dties  in  the  words  of  the  mad  prophetess 
Cassandra : 

"  Would  ye  be  wise,  ye  cities,  fly  from  war ! 
Yet  if  war  come,  there  is  a  crown  in  death 
For  her  that  striveth  well  and  perisheth 
Unstained ;  to  die  in  evil  were  the  stain."* 

DANTB 

The  exact  date  of  Dante's  birth  is  not 
known.  It  is  chiefly  referred  to  as  "the 
middle  of  May." 

The  middle  of  May  this  year  marked  the 
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six  htmdred  and  fiftieth  anniversao'  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Florentine.  Not  only  is 
the  event  in  itself  worth  noting,  but  Dante 
comes  especially  to  mind  at  this  time  of  war, 
for  DO  long-ago  prophet  has  so  accurately 
described  the  present  well-nigh  universal 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  violation  of  Belgian 
dtics  as  has  he.  The  particular  passage  is 
from  the  "  Divine  Comedy."  As  every  one 
knows,  this  great  epic  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Hell,  Purgator>%  Heaven.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  is  from  Purgator}%  and 
reads  as  follows,  the  speaker  supposed  to  be 
the  shade  of  Hugh  Capet : 

"  I  was  the  root  whence  sprang  that  evil  plant 
Which  casts  such  shade  o*er  all  the  Christian 

land 
That  good  fruit  is  but  rarely  plucked  from  it 
But  if  Douai,  Lille,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  had 
The  power,  vengeance  would  be  taken  soon ; 
And  1  implore  it  of  the  Judge  of  all/* 

Except  the  BiWe,  no  work  has  had  so 
much  written  about  it  as  has  the  "  Divina 
Comroedia,"  and  no  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  so  many  languages ;  among  those 
in  our  own  four  are  the  work  of  American 

translators. 

Moreover,  Americans  are  to  the  fore  in 
Dantesque  comment     During  the  nineteenth 
century  some  five  hundred  publications  deal- 
ing with  the  poet  were  written  b>'  Americans 
and  printed  in  this  country.     Can  any  other 
country,  excepting    pdssibly  Italy,  show  so 
many  within  the  same  period  of  time  ?     It  is 
striking  that   from   a   new    country    there 
sboukl  come  criticism  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  cpk:  of  an   old   country,  and  of  that 
master  who  marked  the  transition  from  the 
Latin  to  the  Italian  language,  writing  in  both, 
but  forever  establishing  the  value  of  Italian 
by  the  **  Divina  Commedia."     What  epic  in 
any  other  language  so  unites  emphasis  and 
injpact  of  thought  with  cadence  and  harmony 
of  language  ?     Despite   the  excellencies  of 
tianslatkms,  particularly  those  by  Longfellow, 
Parsons,  Butler,  Carlyle,  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, and  now  Henry  Johnson,  the  original 
lias  still  a  stress  and  sound  which  no  trans- 
lation can  duplicate.     It  is  well  that  this  is 
so,  for  the  *•  Divine  Comedy  "  is  in  scope  and 
power  uniqoe  and  in  the  loftiest  rank  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

THE  HOME  CLUB 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Hon.  franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  oi  the  Interior,  made  a 


speaking  trip  through  the  West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  farmers  in  the  dis- 
tricts he  visited.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
farmers  were  disconsolate.  They  had  not 
been  entirely  successful  in  disposing  of  all 
their  produce  at  what  they  considered  a  fair 
price,  and  they  felt  that  the  rate  of  interest 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  banks 
for  loans  to  move  their  crops  was  excessive. 
Secretar}'  Lane  told  them  that  the  remedy 
for  these  troubles  was  co-operation — co- 
operation with  each  other  and  with  the 
Federal  Government 

When  he  returned  to  Washington,  the  con- 
viction struck  Mr.  Lane  that  he  was  not 
practicing  what  he  had  preached.  Co-opera- 
tion was  needed  in  his  own  Department,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Then  the 
Home  Club  was  bom. 

To-day  the  Home  Club  has  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  members  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Interior  Department,  each 
member  paying  dues  of  fifty  cents  a  month. 
But  as  the  founder  and  members  of  this 
organization  put  the  accent  on  the  first  part 
of  its  name,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Home 
Club  to  have  a  home.  The  old  Ludlow 
Mansion,  at  14  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  secured,  and  the  imposing  build- 
ing which  at  various  times  has  been  the 
residence  of  many  distinguished  Americans 
was  made  over  into  a  club-house — with  par- 
lors, kicchen.  card-rooms,  music-rooms,  and 
with  tennis-courts  outside.  When  the  wife 
of  a  member  of  the  Club  wishes  to  give  a  tea 
to  her  friends,  she  has  only  to  make  a 
reservation  in  advance  with  the  manager  of 
the  Club  to  get  a  room  or  rooms  free  of 
charge.  Musicals,  dancing  classes,  and 
classes  m  languages,  mathematics,  and  sci- 
ence are  other  advantages  which  the  Club 
offers  its  members.  The  Club  is  meant  to 
be  used,  and  its  home  atmosphere  is  its  soul 

Pursuing  the  idea  of  co-operaiion  further, 
the  members  of  the  Club  have  gone  in  for 
co-operative  bujHng,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  merchants  of  VVashington  are 
enabled  to  get  practically  all  the  articles  that 
an  American  household  normally  needs,  from 
coal  to  apples,  at  discounts  ranging  from  five 
to  thirty  per  cent 

The  interests  fostered  b>'  this  club  extend 
beyond  the  portals  of  the  club-house  and 
beyond  the  Interior  Department.  The 
members  are  made  to  feel  their  importance 
as  cogs  in  the  g^eat  machine  that  does  the 
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country's   business.     They   learn    a   broad, 
unselfish  patriotism. 

STONBHBNGE 

A  cablegram  from  England  announces  that 
Stonehenge,  the  famous  estate  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus,  is  for  sale  and  will  be 
auctioned  off  in  September. 

Stonehenge  is  nine  miles  north  of  Salis- 
bury. The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon 
Stanhengest,  or  "  Hanging  Stones."  They 
constitute  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  sanctuary. 
In  the  middle  is  the  so-called  altar — a  slab  of 
blue  marble.  Most  of  the  larger  stones  are 
sandstone,  the  others  are  granite. 

Some  one  has  said  of  Stonehenge  that  it  is 
to  England  what  the  Pyramids  are  to  Egypt 
Scientists  have  declared  that  the  old  casde 
belongs  to  an  epoch  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  Blocks  of 
stone  weighing  some  two  hundred  tons  were 
used  in  its  construction,  but  no  one  knows 
how  they  were  lifted  when  the  casde  was 
buUt. 

Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  had  offered  to  sell 
Stonehenge  to  the  Government  for  $750,000, 
finally  dropping  the  price  to  $600,000,  but 
the  offer  was  refused. 

If  during  1915  the  British  Government 
can  spare  the  auction  price  of  Stonehenge 
from  the  very  necessary  and  pressing  expen- 
ditures due  to  the  war,  it  may  itself  become 
the  purchaser. 

A   PREACHING   MISSION 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  E.  Freeman,  rector  of 
St  Mark's  Church,  Minneapolis,  presented 
the  necessity  for  a  **  revival  of  the  prophetic 
ministry  "  at  the  last  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
"  Nation-wide  preaching  mission."  Many  of 
the  leading  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  made  members  of  that  Commission, 
and  the  next  Advent  season,  which  will  begin 
early  in  December,  will  be  the  occasion  for  a 
National  movement  of  an  evangelistic  kind. 

In  the  endeavor  to  revive  and  deepen  in- 
terest in  religion,  special  missions  and  services, 
special  literature  and  publicity  of  various 
kinds,  will  enter  into  this  scheme,  and  a 
preaching  mission  wiU  be  in  operation  simul- 
taneously through  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country. 

This  movement  has  led  to  a  local  move- 
ment of  similar  purpose  in  New  York, 
where  a  committee  of  Episcopal  clergymen, 


of  which  Bishop  Greer  is  the  Honorary 
Chairman,  have  undertaken  to  conduct  a 
mission  which  will  b^^  at  once  and  be 
continued  for  nearly  a  year.  Meetings  for 
prayer  and  conference  have  been  arranged 
to  take  place  weekly  in  various  churches  and 
parish  houses  in  New  York.  During  July 
and  August  a  large  tent  will  be  pitched  on 
die  grounds  of  the  Cathedral  and  evangelistic 
meetings  will  be  held  every  afternoon  and 
evening.  On  Sunday  the  services  will  be 
held  in  the  Cathedral  and  special  preachers 
will  occupy  the  pulpit. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  spirit 
of  work  in  the  Diocese  of  New  Yoiic  is 
the  announcement  that  laymen  will  have 
chaise  of  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
next  Diocesan  Convention,  and  that  they 
will  also  be  called  upon  for  help  at  the  sum- 
mer meetings  and  in  the  meetings  which  are 
to  follow.  This  action  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  most  conservative  of  churches  is  further 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  churches  are 
waking  up  to  the  special  needs  of  the  time, 
and  are  b^^ning  to  study  special  adapta- 
tions to  those  needs. 

GENERAL  THOMAS  H.   HUBBARD 

A  man  of  many  interests  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  direction  of  all  of  them  was 
General  Thomas  Hamlin  Hubbard,  who  died 
recentiy  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 
Soldier,  lawyer,  philanthropist,  and  financier, 
he  was  best  known  for  his  enthusiasm  for 
Arctic  exploration,  which  was  largely  contribu- 
tive  to  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole.  For 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Peary  Arctic 
Club,  which  was  formed  to  give  Admiral 
Peary  financial  backing  in  his  polar  quest ; 
but  after  this  quest  had  ended  in  success 
General  Hubbard's  interest  in  the  frozen 
north  did  not  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
financial  contributors  to  the  McMiUan  expe< 
dition  now  in  the  Arctic  studying  the  native 
tribes. 

General  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Hallowell, 
Maine,  in  1838.  After  graduating  from  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1857  and  subsequendy  study- 
ing  law  at  the  Albany  (New  York)  Law  School, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  The 
Civil  War  soon  broke  out,  and  the  young 
lawyer  went  to  the  front  as  a  first  lieutenant 
and  adjutant  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Maine 
Volunteers.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  famous  Red  River  Dam,  which 
was  built  to  raise  the  water  level  so  that 
Federal  g^unboats  which   had  run  aground 
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could  be  floated  out  of  danger,  and  his  serv- 
ices as  a  whole  were  so  conspicuous  and 
so  valuable  that  in  1864  he  was  made 
colonel  of  his  regiment  and  in  the  following 
year  was  commissioned  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral 

Soon  afterward  General  Hubbard  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He  gave 
this  up  in  1894  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  business  interests,  which  were  numerous. 

General  Hubbard  was  a  generous  giver  to 
many  worthy  causes,  but  always  in  a  quiet, 
unostentatious  way.  Bowdoin  College  was 
a  favorite  object  of  his  benefactions,  and 
among  the  donations  that  remain  as  visible 
nxmuments  to  this  man  of  wide  achieve- 
ment and  broad  oudook  are  the  splendid 
Hubbard  Library  and  the  fine  grand  stand, 
which  displays  the  motto,  "  Fair  Play,  and 
May  the  Best  Man  Win." 

A  more  enduring  monument  is  Cape 
Thomas  Hubbard,  which,  from  the  wind-swept 
coast  of  Grant  Land,  faces  the  conquered 
Pole  across  reaches  of  grinding  pack  ice, 
over  which  Robert  E.  Peary,  another  Bow- 
doin man,  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
1909. 

OTY   PLANNING    IN    BBLGIUM 

It  IS  said  that  the  Germans  have  destroyed 
tome  thirty  thousand  buildings  in  Belgium. 
The  question  arises,  not  only  as  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  these  houses,  but  also  as  to  the  re- 
pbnning  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  whk:h  they 
are  k>cated.  A  committee  called  the  Belgian 
Town  Planning  Committee  has  therefore 
been  formed.  It  is  made  up  of  representa- 
thres  from  the  Belgian  Cabinet,  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Ardiitects,  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
and  from  the  International  Town  Planning 
Association.  This  Committee  has  decided 
that  the  actual  work  of  rebiiilcfing  Belgium 
should  be  done  from  plans  prepared  by  Bel- 
gian ardstects  and  engineers  and  executed 
entirely  by  the  Belgians  themselves,  the  work 
of  the  Ei4:lish  and  other  non- Belgian  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  being  purely  advisor)'. 

The  Conunittec's  first  duty  is  to  secure  a 
complete  dvic  survey  of  the  devastated  cities 
and  towns.  This  work  is  proceeding  slowly 
but  successfully.  As  to  reforms  in  the  re- 
planning,  however,  great  difficulty,  of  course, 
&CS  in  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  owners 
oi  the  property  in  question — a  fifth  of  the 
aduh  population  of  Belgium  own  their  own 
houses—and  the  difficulty  is  rendered  still 


greater  by  the  fact  that  the  residents  of 
Flanders  in  especial  are  notably  conservative. 
It  is  eamesdy  to  be  trusted  that  in  the 
rebuilding  the  picturesquely  architectural 
beaudes  of  the  old  Flemish  towns  may  not  be 
sacrificed  to  modern  physical  requirements 
necessarily  demanded  in  scientific  town  plan- 
ning.    As  Lord  Bryce  reminds  us  : 

Town  planning  is  a  comparatively  new  science 
in  this  country.  In  the  Middle  Ages  beauty 
came  naturally,  nien's  minds  were  full  of  con- 
ception of  beauty,  and  the  very  irregularity  with 
which  cities  were  built  was  an  element  of  pic- 
turesqueness  which  the  straight  lines  which 
came  into  fashion  in  later  times  could  not  attain. 

Nor  should  there  be  any  effort  to  super- 
impose upon  the  Belgians  any  architectural 
ideas  which  are  not  indigenous. 

Special  point  is  now  given  to  all  of  the 
above  because  of  the  holding  in  London  of 
The  Remaking  of  Belgium  Exhibidon  at 
which  the  present  conditions  and  needs  of 
Belgium  are  illustrated  and  examples  of  the 
best  work  in  town  planning  carried  out  in 
other  countries  are  shown. 

SAFETY 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety  in  New 
York  City  has  moved  its  quarters  from  a 
sixth  floor  in  West  Thirty-ninth  Street  to  a 
ground  floor  and  basement  at  No.  16  and  18 
West  Twenty-fourth  Street.  We  congratu- 
late the  Museum  on  this  change.  Its  exhibits 
need  to  be  brought  as  immediately  as  possi- 
ble to  the  attention  of  those  most  affected  by 
them,  and  those  are  the  people  of  the  loft 
and  factory  district,  where  the  streets  at  noon 
and  at  certain  other  hours  teem  with  work- 
ing men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 

As  one  passes  along  West  Twenty-fourth 
Street  a  large  illuminated  sign — *•  Safety  " — 
stretching  over  the  sidewalk  may  be  seen 
even  from  Sixth  Avenue.  It  serves  to  mark 
the  most  interesting  show  windows  in  the 
street,  and  in  front  of  them  one  generally 
finds  more  or  less  of  a  crowd  of  interested 
onlookers.  This  week,  for  instance,  they  see 
in  the  windows  a  safety  automobile  together 
with  safety  helmets  and  other  appurtenances 
belonging  to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 
Last  week  the  windows  were  fiUed  with  the 
safety  tools  and  other  appliances  of  the 
Edison  Company. 

On  the  ground  floor,  besides  offices,  are 
exhibits  showing  vocational  diseases  and 
the  means  for  their  prevention,  a  screen  for 
moving  pictures,  and  an  auditoriiun  where 
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lectures  will  be  given  daily.  By  these  lec- 
tures Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  the  director, 
expects  to  teach  the  value  of  '*  safety  first " 
in  the  factory',  on  the  railways,  and  in  the 
streets,  and  also  the  lesson  that  safety  means 
the  shielding  of  the  children  in  the  household 
within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  and  a  standard 
of  better  living.  A  section  is  devoted  to  the 
exhibit  of  industrial  dietetics,  in  which  the 
sightseer  may  note  the  relative  values  of 
condensed  milk  and  the  fresh  article,  of  rye 
flour  and  com  meal.  Over  several  glass 
cases,  in  which  evidence  is  presented  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  statement,  one  reads 
that  "  Alcohol  Lessens  Efficiency." 

Below  stairs  are  exhibits  showing  what  has 
been  done  to  protect  workers  from  the  dan- 
ger of  moving  machinery  and  to  safeguard 
against  the  carelessness  of  fellow-workmen, 
together  with  all  sorts  of  safety  appliances, 
from  non-combustible  gasoline  cans  to  stabil- 
izers for  sinking  ships.  The  membership 
of  the  Museum  of  Safety  includes  many 
steam  and  electric  railways,  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  corporations,  and  certain  great 
industrial  and  manufacturing  organizations. 
Thus  the  Museum's  influence  affects  the 
welfare  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
industrial  workers.  This  influence  is  now 
immensely  increased  by  the  possibility  of 
convenient  use  of  the  Museum  and  of  its 
entry  into  the  crowded  life  of  the  business 
area  of  New  York  City. 

THE    AMERICAN    FEDERATION 
OF    ARTS 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  is  doing 
a  work  of  constructive  civilization.  Through 
it  the  life  of  our  Nation  is  being  enriched. 

The  Federation  comprises  in  its  member- 
ship all  but  one  of  the  art  museums  in  this 
country,  together  with  numerous  art  societies 
and  clubs.  Its  best-known  endeavor  has 
been  its  traveling  exhibitions.  There  has 
been  an  increased  demand  for  them  during 
the  past  year,  we  are  glad  to  say,  and  more 
sales  have  been  made  than  ever  before. 
Since  last  June  the  Federation  has  sent  out 
twenty-six  exhibitions,  which  have  been  shown 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  places  and 
have  been  viewed  by  thousands  of  persons. 
These  exhibitions  comprise  oil  paintings, 
water-colors,  original  illustrations,  architectural 
designs,  engravings,  etchings,  colored  prints, 
photographs,  and  small  bronzes. 

Another  work  of  the  Federation  has  been 
the   sending   out   of  typewritten    illustrated 


lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  art.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  some  fifty  such  lectures 
have  been  given  at  various  places  through- 
out the  country  where  authoritative  lectures 
could  not  be  secured. 

In  order  further  to  increase  interest  in  art, 
the  Federation  publishes  a  monthly  illustrated 
magazine,  "  Art  and  Progress,"  and  a  yearly 
directory,  the  "  American  Art  Annual.*' 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Federation  just  held  at  Washing- 
ton, an  Exhibition  of  American  Industrial  Art 
was  inaugurated  and  is  now  in  progress  at 
the  National  Museum.  This  is  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  when  manufacturers,  artists,  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  combined  in 
assembling  such  an  exhibition.  In  it  are 
shown  rugs,  tapestries,  silks  and  other  woven 
fabrics,  laces,  embroideries,  linens,  wood 
carving,  ironwork,  bronzes,  silverware,  jew- 
elry, enameling,  china,  pottery,  glass,  wall 
papers,  furniture,  stained  glass,  bookbinding — 
almost  everything,  in  fact,  made  in  America  in 
which  the  art  of  design  is  the  factor. 

The  Federation's  annual  Convention  was 
well  attended,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred persons  being  present  each  day.  The 
chief  topic  under  discussion  was  art  educa- 
tion, with  sf)ecial  reference  to  cultural  and 
industrial  development.  One  of  the  papers 
read  was  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the  eminent 
architect.  He  declared  that  our  workman- 
ship was  now  as  good  as  any  ever  produced 
in  the  best  eras  of  the  past,  provided  always 
that  American  workmen  were  allowed  to  take 
pride  in  their  work  and  to  find  joy  in  its  crea- 
tion. Mr.  Cram  also  gave  expression  to  this 
other  equally  interesting  conviction : 

The  very  events  which  are  now  turning  the 
world  into  a  shambles  and  culture  into  mockery 
must,  in  the  end,  have  issue  in  a  newer  and  better 
civilization  that  will  demand  art  expression  as  has 
been  the  case  at  no  time  since  the  era  of  mediae 
valism  or  the  first  glory  of  the  Renaissance. 

CHARITY'S  GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

Edward  J.  Williams,  who  as  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  its  con- 
struction paid  out  $193,000,000  (without  an 
error  of  so  much  as  one  cent,  by  the  way), 
and  who  is  temporarily  holding  a  similar 
position  with  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium — having  been  **  loaned  *'  by  the  Chi- 
cago manufacturing  concern  of  which  he  is 
treasurer — finds  that  he  has  a  bigger  job  on 
his  hands  then  when  on  the  Isthmus,  where 
he  handled  only  J2, 000,000  per  month  from 
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1905  until  1913,  as  against  $10,000,000  per 
month  this  year. 

Two  million  dollars  p>er  month  was  the 
lar^^est  amount  ever  disbursed  by  any  other 
paymaster  than  the  treasurer  of  a  Govern- 
ment (and  the  Canal  itself  was  a  Gov- 
ernment project),  while  the  monthly  expendi- 
ture of  the  Commission,-  which  is  a  private 
enterprise,  exceeds  that  involved  in  the  dig- 
gii^  of  the  bi^  ditch  fivefold.  The  greatest 
amount  of  freight  ever  shipped  from  the 
TOft  of  Sew  York  in  one  year  by  all  the 
transatlantic  steamship  lines  combined  was 
approximately  1,000,000  tons.  The  Com- 
mission has  shipped  nearly  half  that  amount 
— 450,000  tons  of  food  and  clothing — in  six 
months,  from  sixteen  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
C^alf  ports.  As  against  two  and  three  ships 
per  week  sent  out  from  American  ports  by 
my  one  of  the  g^reat  transatlantic  lines  when 
«cean  traffic  was  at  its  height,  the  Commis- 
sum  has  cleared  as  many  as  nine  ships  per 
week  ;  its  minimum  clearances  are  a  6,000- 
Ion  steamer  every  forty-eight  hours.  Up  to 
lune  1, 9,000,000  of  the  900,000,000  bushels 
:hat  constituted  the  United  States  wheat 
crop  of  1914  had  been  sent  to  the  starving 
Bclii^ians.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
Commission's  monthly  food  shipments  to  the 
distressed  nation  were  60,000  tons  of  wheat 
or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  10,000  tons  of  rice, 
5/XM)  tons  of  peas  and  beans,  1,200  tons  of 
^nKiked  salmon,  and  300  cases  of  condensed 
milk.  By  the  middle  of  April,  the  Belgians 
having  by  that  time  killed  off  all  their  catde 
and  hogs  because  there  was  nothing  left  in 
t!K  country  to  feed  them  on,  there  was 
added  to  these  shipments  a  standing  order 
for  packing-house  products,  comprising 
1.200,000  pounds  of  clear  bellies,  1,200,000 
pounds  of  fat  backs,  1,200.000  pounds  of 
Urd,  and  2,400,000  pounds  of  barrel  beef. 

In  addition  to  the  7,000,000  Belgians 
whom  the  Commission  originally  proposed  to 
feed  it  has  extended  its  gcx>d  offices  to 
2.500,000  French  people  south  of  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  within  the  German  lines,  the 
necessary  funds  being  provided  by  French 
banks  and  institutions. 

HOW    IT   n    DONB 
AND   WHAT    IT    MBAN8 

It  sbookl  not  be  understood  that  all  the  Bel- 
gians are  bein^  fed  free.  Indeed,  only  some- 
thi^  kke  1,500,000  of  them  are  actually  desti- 
tute, wUe  the  other  5,500,000  pay  for  their 
food  at   a  slight  advance  on  what  it  costs 


the  Commission  to  import  and  distribute  it 
throughout  the  Belgian  provinces,  a  part  of 
the  burden  of  caring  for  the  very  poor  being 
thus^imposed  upon  the  well-to-do.  And,  owing 
to  the  expert  knowledge  of  foodstuff  values 
of  the  Commission's  purchasing  agent,  who 
is  Edward  G.  Broenniman,  Vice-President  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  as  well  as 
to  generous  concessions  in  price  of  grain  and 
railway  transport,  bread  has  been  cheaper  in 
Belgium  for  the  last  six  months  than  in  Lon- 
don, where  prices  are  normal.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  foodstuffs  imported  into 
Belgium  by  the  Commission  will  have  reached 
a  total  of  $65,000,000,  of  which  the  -people 
of  Belgium  will  themselves  indirectly  have 
provided  the  greater  amount,  this  being  made 
possible  by  the  financial  machinery  put  into 
operation  by  the  American  business  men  who 
compose  the  Commission. 

An  interesting  comment  upon  the  present 
situation  in  Belgium  is  made  by  William  B. 
Parker,  the  official  historian  of  the  Commis- 
sion. "  One  of  the  most  unlooked  for  and 
surprising  results  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium,"  he  says,  **  is 
that  it  has  brought  about  the  realization  of 
one  of  the  dreams  of  Socialism,  and  brought 
it  about  through  a  group  of  business  men 
working  along  lines  characteristic  of  *  big 
business  ' — the  dream  of  collective  marketing 
for  an  entire  nation.  For  months  the  Com- 
mission has  bought  and  distributed  all  the 
food  consumed  by  the  i>cople  of  Belgium. 
This  was  due  to  necessity,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  a  demonstration  of  economy 
and  efficiency  which  may  easily  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Entered  upon  in 
something  like  an  answer  to  a  challenge,  and 
with  the  intention  of  proving  that  philan- 
thropic work  could  be  conducted  by  business 
men  on  business  principles — an  undertaking 
that  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  modern  business 
on  a  large  scale — without  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  or  thought  of  Socialism  or  any  of 
its  theories,  there  may  yet  proceed  from  this 
achievement  influences  affecting  communities 
and  nations,  and  modifying  no  little  part  of 
the  present  habits  and  methods  both  in 
marketing  and  distribution." 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CHINA 

The  Chinese  province  of  Shantung  has 
been  especially  prominent  latterly  because  of 
the  Chino- Japanese  discussions.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  progpress  which  is  being 
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made  by  our  missionaries  in  that  great  prov- 
ince. A  quarter  of  it  is  governed  by  the 
city  of  Tungchang.  The  military,  political, 
and  educational  headquarters  for  eight  or 
nine  million  people  are  centered  in  this  city, 
and  it  is  therefore  an  important  religious 
center  for  the  work  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
Rev.  K  W.  Ellis,  of  the  Board's  staff,  tells 
us  about  some  of  the  higher  schools  which 
the  new  China  is  endeavoring  to  maintain. 
Mr.  Ellis  says : 

The  normal  school  is  one  of  the  four  of 
highest  rank  in  the  province,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  t>ne  hundred  and  sixty.  The  middle 
school  has  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  two 
other  schools  have  a  combined  attendance  of 
over  one  hundred. 

One  of  these  is  the  Industrial  School.  Here 
from  each  of  the  twenty-nine  districts  governed 
by  the  city  five  boys  are  allowed  to  come  and 
study  a  trade.  The  teaching  includes  Chinese 
printing,  bookmaking,  and  the  making  of  mili- 
tary uniforms — tlie  stitching  being  done  on 
Singer  sewing-machines. 

We  also  visited  the  industrial  prison  where 
weaving  and  shoemaking  were  being  carried  on 
by  the  inmates. 

Such  an  account  as  the  above  represents 
an  immense  change  in  China's  -educational 
ideals,  as  well  as  in  Chinese  methods  of  treat- 
ing prisoners.  Such  a  change  caused  the 
American  president  of  a  Chinese  college  to 
declare  not  long  since  that  living  in  China 
just  now  is  like  being  in  the  transformations 
of  an  "  Arabian  Nights'  "  story. 

PANAMA    CANAL 
TRAFFIC 

The  latest  issue  of  **  The  Canal  Record," 
the  official  publication  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gives  an  inter- 
esting analysis  of  the  traffic  which  passed 
through  the  Canal  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. This  analysis  shows  that  the  traffic 
embraced  some  sixty-five  different  commodi- 
ties. 

Of  these,  the  commodities  which  had  the 
largest  tonnage  were  those  registered  as 
"  general  cargo."  Next  came  nitrates  shipped 
from  Chilean  ports,  mosdy  to  Europe. 

Next  came  wheat  from  Seatde  and  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  Portland,  Or^on,  and  con- 
signed to  England,  France,  Algeria,  and 
South  Africa. 

Next  came  barley  almost  equal  in  amount 
to  wheat.  All  of  the  barley  was  shipped 
from  San  Francisco,  and  all  went  to  Great 


Britain,  except  small  amounts  to  Denmark 
and  Holland. 

Next  followed  sugar.  Most  of  it  came 
from  Hawaii  and  was  destined  to  the  harbor 
of  New  York ;  very  small  amounts,  however, 
came  from  Japan  and  Peru. 

Next  in  order  came  phosphates,  and  th«n 
followed  iron  and  steel,  iron  ore,  seed,  flour, 
railway  material,  lumber,  machinery,  cotton, 
canned  goods,  crude  oil,  oats,  Panama  hats, 
copper  ore,  textiles,  cacao,  coal,  beans, 
liquors,  rice,  and  many  other  commodities. 

The  diversity  of  all  this  traffic  will  assur- 
edly increase  the  universal  interest  in  the 
commercial  operation  and  influence  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 


THE  GERMAN  NOTE  AND 
AMERICA'S  DUTY 

The  German  note  is  before  the  American 
people.  It  gives  no  assurance  that  the  pohcy 
of  sinking  merchant  vessels  and  of  wholesale 
assassination  of  non-combatants  will  not  be 
continued.  The  answer  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  not  at  this  writing  made  public.  We 
do  not  propose  either  to  prophesy  for  or  to  pre- 
scribe to  the  President  He  will  speak  for  the 
Nation,  but  he  can  speak  effectively  only  as 
the  Nation  is  prepared  to  sustain  him.  UTiai 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  this  crisis  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
here  The  Outlook  endeavors  to  answer. 

The  Nation,  not  merely  the  President, 
must  be  prepared  to  say  to  the  German 
Government,  in  courteous  but  not  in  uncer- 
tain terms :  Your  answer  is  not  responsive  to 
our  demands ;  it  is  evasive,  and  we  are  in  no 
mood  for  evasion.  America  is  willing  to  give 
you  any  information  you  desire  about  any 
facts  which  are  in  dispute,  but  no  matter 
what  those  facts  are,  no  matter  what  ques- 
tions you  may  ask  or  what  answers  we  give, 
the  United  States  never  has  acknowledged 
and  never  will  acknowledge  the  right  or  the 
humanity  of  Germany's  present  methods  of 
carrying  on  submarine  warfare.  No  matter 
what  questions  may  be  put  or  what  answers 
may  be  given,  America  holds,  and  alwa>'s 
will  hold,  that  to  attack  non-combatants  or  to 
attack  merchant  vessels  and  endanger  the  lives 
of  non-combatants  without  arrang^ing  to  save 
those  lives  is  unjustifiable  and  undebatable. 

But  America  must  be  prepared  to  (k>  as 
well  as  to  speak.  Protesting  ag^ainst  whole- 
sale murder  on  the  high  seas,  the  Nation 
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must  be  prepared  to  maintain  its  protests  by 
its  acts. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  probable 
peril  of  war.  No  American  desires  war. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  Germany  wishes  to 
add  another  to  the  enemies  she  already  con- 
fronts, though  some  students  of  our  times 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  But  the  wise 
man  pre|>ares  not  only  for  probable  but  also 
for  possible  perils,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
war  is  an  impossible  peril.  Our  fathers  did 
not  wait  until  they  heard  the  war-whoop  of 
the  Indians  before  they  began  to  build  their 
stockades. 

To-day  America  is  unready.  She  needs  to 
prepare,  not  for  war,  but,  as  Secretary  Garri- 
son has  said,  against  war.  Our  navy  should 
be  made  efficient;  our  harbor  defenses 
should  be  adequately  equipped ;  our  army 
should  be  provided  with  arms  and  munitions 
of  war ;  a  citizen  soldiery  should  be  organ- 
ized out  of  our  State  militia ;  a  reserve  should 
be  provided  by  a  system  of  short  enlistments. 
By  these  or  by  other  and  better  means  we 
should  render  ourselves  capable  of  resisting 
attack  by  an  invading  army.  Argument  can 
be  made  for  disarmament.  No  argument 
can  be  made  for  armaments  that  are  ineffi- 
cient— adequate  to  provoke  attack,  not  ade- 
quate to  repel  it.  There  is  no  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism in  America.  Americans  have  no  wish 
for  war,  but  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  those  who  do  wish  for  war.  Jingoes 
and  Tolstoyans  are  equally  the  enemies  of 
their  country. 

These  preparations  the  people  must  largely 
leave  to  be  carried  out  by  their  leaders, 
though  by  public  sentiment  we  can  support 
and  even  push  forward  our  leaders.  Serv- 
ants wait  for  orders ;  the  leaders  of  democ- 
racy are  the  servants  of  democracy.  But 
thtfe  are  other  preparations  which  leaders 
cannot  make.  The  people  must  make  them 
by  voluntary  and  spontaneous  acdon. 

We  can  by  private  speech  and  public  press 
either  allay  or  provoke  mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust ;  either  close  up  the  rifts  in  Ameri- 
can democracy  or  make  them  wider ;  either 
arouse  or  discourage  National  patriotism.  It 
IB  probal^e  that  there  are  in  America  some 
Gennan  spies,  as  there  have  been  in  all  other 
neutral  countries.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  may  be  agents  of  the  Prussian  military 
party  as  unscrupulous  as  their  employer, 
ready  to  attempt  on  a  larger  scale  what  an 
irresponsible  German  attempted  in  Maine — 
to  bjbw  up  our  bridges  or  our  American 


manufactories.  Against  these  we  must  be 
on  our  guard;  but  for  the  most  part  this 
guarding  must  be  left  to  the  police,  National 
and  local. 

But  the  great  body,  of  those  Americans 
who  are  of  German  birth  are  loyal  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  That  they  are 
perplexed  in  their  sympathies  is  inevitable; 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  stories 
of  military  atrocities  which  The  OuUook 
has  been  reluctantiy  compelled  to  believe 
by  incontrovertible  evidence,  and  that  for  un- 
questioned acts  of  inhumanity  they  wish  to 
find  some  grounds  of  defense  in  the  apolo- 
gies which  to  The  Outiook  seem  rather  to 
aggravate  than  to  defend,  is  natural.  That 
some  of  them  would  be  unwilling  to  fight 
against  theu:  Fatherland  in  an  army  of  inva- 
sion is  not  improbable.  But  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  their  representative  press 
shows  them  ready  to  defend  their  homeland 
against  invasion,  and,  with  few  if  any  excep- 
tions, they  will  be  found  in  a  defensive  war 
fighting  as  loyally  as  the  native  Americans  at 
their  side.  Whoever  stirs  up  suspicion  or 
hostility  in  them  against  thek"  fellow-country- 
men, or  in  their  fellow-countrymen  against 
them,  is  an  enemy  of  both  and  of  their  com- 
mon country.  The  imity  which  in  autocratic 
Germany  is  secured  by  a  censored  press  and 
by  forbidding  public  meetings,  public  debates, 
and  public  criticism  must  be  secured  in  demo- 
cratic America  by  the  voice  of  a  people  united 
by  a  common  interest  and  inspired  by  a  com- 
mon patriotism. 

We  wish  that  the  Administration  would 
give  formal  expression  to  this  National  unity, 
and  by  expressing  develop  and  strengthen  it. 
We  wish  that  the  President  would  take  into 
his  counsels  prominent  leaders  from  the  vari- 
ous sections,  the  various  parties,  and* the 
various  ranks  and  classes  of  this  country, 
especially  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
leaders  in  Congress,  in  determining,  not 
whether  we  will  hold  Germany  to  "  a  strict 
accountability "  for  her  lawless  course  of 
action — that  is  no  longer  a  debatable  ques- 
tion— but  what  steps  we  can  best  take  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  This  is  a  question 
which  demands  the  best  wisdom  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  crisis  calls,  not  for  party  action, 
but  for  the  action  of  the  Nation.  The  Presi- 
dent, to  make  his  action  effective,  needs  the 
support  of  all  parties  and  all  sections,  and 
therefore  he  needs  their  counsel. 

America  confronts  a  new  problem,  has 
laid  upon  her  a  new  duty.     She  is  called  on, 
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despite  herself,  to  maintain  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  war  the  rights  of  non-combatants. 
Upon  the  maintenance  of  those  rights  de- 
pends, not  only  the  hope  of  a  world  peace, 
but  the  possibility  of  a  world  civilization. 


JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER 

The  premature  death  of  John  White  Alex- 
ander removes  a  singularly  distinguished 
American  artist  Mr.  Alexander  was  only 
fifty-eight  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pennsylvania.  From  the  first 
he  wanted  to  draw  and  to  illustrate,  and  as 
a  boy  he  came  to  New  York  City  and  applied 
at  the  art  department  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  the  publishers,  for  work.  But  they 
were  able  to  offer  him  only  a  position  as 
office  boy.  Young  Alexander  despised  no 
round  of  the  ladder,  and  promptly  accepted 
the  position.  He  performed  his  duties  so 
well  that  he  was  rewarded  by  permission  to 
try  his  hand  at  art  work. 

Here  he  quickly  showed  individual  ability, 
and  the  late  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  who  illustrated 
for  the  Harpers  at  that  time,  advised  him 
to  go  abroad.  He  did  so,  studied  at  the 
Royal  Munich  Academy,  joined  an  Amer- 
ican artist  colony  in  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
and  then  worked  in  Italy.  Returning  to 
America,  he  painted  for  ten  years  in 
New  York.  Then  followed  an'^ther  period 
abroad.  Mr.  Alexander  exhibited  his  pic- 
tures in  Paris  and  London,  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  and  his  success  in  each  city  was 
instant.  At  the  Grafton  Gallery  in  London 
he  was  given  the  place  of  honor.  While  in 
Paris  his  pictures  were  not  only  received,  but 
all  were  marked  Number  One,  a  distinction 
given  usually  to  not  more  than  five  or  six  out 
of  several  hundred. 

In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  places  in  this  country  where  Mr. 
Alexander's  portraits  and  figure  pieces  were 
seen  there  was  a  quick  and  grateful  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  onlookers  that  here 
was  the  work  of  one  essentially  American. 

Pre-eminendy  a  painter  of  decorative  por- 
traits and  decorative  figure  pieces,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  pre-eminent  in  his  essential  Ameri- 
can qualities  both  personally  and  professionally. 
Personally  he  was  the  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck 
of  our  time.  A  man  of  great  refinement, 
gracious  and  charming  manners,  restrained  in 
the  best  sense,  his  work  also  combined  finish 
and  elegance  with  a  vigor  which  never  became 


violence.  For  this  reason  his  pictures  did  not 
always  make  the  stir  that  might  have  been 
expected,  for  it  was  realized  that  the  painter's 
temperament  was  reflective  rather  than  emo- 
tional. But  it  was  also  realized  that  here 
was  the  work  of  one  whose  line  was  fluent, 
vivacious,  alluringly  graceful,  and  always 
precise.  One  never  got  the  notion  that  Mr. 
Alexander  could  hesitate.  The  flow  of  the 
drapery  depicted  by  him  seemed  as  simple 
and  sWif t  and  inevitable  as  the  flow  of  a  river. 
There  was  always  the  suggestion  of  motion, 
of  music — it  seemed  the  very  melody  of  mind. 
Add  to  this  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  sub- 
tieties  of  light  and  atmosphere.  His  hand 
was  guided  by  the  pictorial  sense ;  he  viewed 
every  portrait  as  a  picture.  That  is  why 
some  plodders  in  art  call  the  Alexander  por- 
traits piquant.  They  are  piquant  precisely 
as  the  really  typicad  American  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl,  are  piquant 

Mr.  Alexander's  portraiture  had  its  limita- 
tions, but  it  was  strong  in  normal  physiology 
and  psychology  and  action.  The  ix)rtrait  of 
Mrs.  Wheaton,  in  conception,  color  quality, 
atmosphere,  seems  fairly  ideal.  Recall  the 
portraits  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Dr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Marquand,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Patton,  Dr.  McCosh,  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  Daudet,  Rodin,  President 
Cleveland,  above  all  the  child  Geraldine 
Russell  standing  tiptoe  upon  a  littie  hUl — 
where  has  any  painter  exceeded  these  por- 
traits in  pure  tonality  ? 

Mr.  Alexander's  figure  pieces  were  equally 
remarkable ;  indeed,  some  hold  as  his  best 
work  the  **  Isabella  "  in  the  Boston  Museum, 
or  his  **  Green  Bow  "  in  the  Luxembourg,  or 
his  "  Woman  in  Gray  "  in  the  Vienna  Gallery, 
or  his  lunettes  in  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington  entitled  **  The  Evolution  of 
the  Book  " — above  all,  the  contribution  which 
he  made  to  Pittsburgh,  next-door  neighbor  of 
his  birthplace,  in  his  mural  decorations  for 
the  Carnegie  Institute.  An  accomplished 
artist  may  reproduce  beautiful  things,  but 
only  a  great  artist  can  make  an  ugly  thing 
beautiful.  And  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Alexan- 
der did  in  Pittsburgh.  Instead  of  taking  some 
classical  or  romantic  subject,  he  attacked  the 
utmost  ugliness  of  the  Pittsburgh  industries 
and  with  them  as  a  background  depicted  the 
half-naked  workers  like  modem  Greek  ath- 
letes amid  all  the  flame  and  smoke,  so  that 
his  work  becomes  a  great  celebration  of  the 
dignity  and  intensity  of  labor. 

Througli    all    this   work     the   Alexander 
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quaUdes  are  evident — delicacy  of  vision  and 
a  spontaneous  seeking  for  sensitive  rhythms 
and  subtleties  of  expression. 

Finally,  Mr.  Alexander  was  not  only  a  per- 
sonal artist  He  had  in  a  high  d^ree  the 
sense  of  public  art  He  did  his  best  to  make 
ihc  metropolis  realize  this  in  his  five  years' 
presidency  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, in  which  he  spent  his  strength  to  get 
an  adequate  building  for  the  Academy  which 
would .  house  not  only  that  oi^ganizadon, 
but  also  other  societies  like  the  American 
U  atcr-Cok)r  Society,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 
the  Municipal  Art  Society,  etc.  The  mention 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  calls  to  mind  Mr. 
Alexander's  interests  in  the  various  fields  of 
art  propaganda  in  the  metropolis.  There  was 
hardly  an  endeavor  in  this  direction  which  did 
not  number  him  in  its  very  active  membership. 
His  last  deed  in  this  direction  was  last  month, 
when  he  went  to  the  Boys'  Club  in  Avenue 
A,  and  there  judged  the  drawings  of  the 
bo>-s  which  had  been  placed  on  exhibition, 
awarding  the  prizes. 

Such  a  man,  in  himself,  in  his  professional 
work,  in  his  wide  fraternal  outiook,  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country  and  to  the  city  in  which 
he  lived.  His  honors  were  many,  but  his 
fascinating  personality  could  not  be  formally 
recognized;  it  was  the  personal  possession 
of  the  friends  who  loved  him.  By  his  death 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
adds  another  name  to  the  long  list  of  men 
distinguished  in  the  arts  who  have  ended 
their  work  during  the  last  few  months. 


A    CITIZEN    SAINT 

The  saints  are  for  the  moment  out  of  fash- 
ion ;  but  fashion  is  only  for  an  hour,  while 
great  souls  are  for  all  time  ;  and  the  saints 
are  men  and  women  of  great  soul.  Some  of 
them  have  been  great  in  mind ;  St.  Paul  and 
St  Augustine  were  of  heroic  stature  intel- 
lectually. Some  have  been  g^eat  in  heart,  so 
great  that  they  have  seen  God  ;  St.  John  and 
St  Francis  had  the  genius  for  loving,  and 
day  and '  night  the  gates  of  heaven  were 
open  to  them.  Some  have  been  divinely 
appointed  to  minister  to  the  needy  in  body 
and  spirit ;  they  have  worn  the  dress  of  many 
orders  and  of  no  order,  but  they  have  hovered 
about  every  batdefield ;  the  cross  has  been 
oo  the  arms  of  a  host  of  them,  but  they  have 
been  women  of  every  faith,  and  in  every  age 


they  have  sweetened  the  bitterness  of  strife 
and  tempered  its  brutality  with  the  hand 
that  heals.  Their  number  has  been  legion, 
and  to-day  they  are  a  noble  army. 

There  have  been  saints  among  thinkers, 
scholars,  poets,  statesmen,  men  of  affairs, 
social  workers ;  for  saintiiness  is  not  a  matter 
of  profession,  it  is  a  quality  of  spirit,  and 
the  greater  the  saintiiness  the  smaller  are  its 
chances  of  canonization,  for  the  saints  use 
trumpets  only  to  lead  the  onslaught  against 
evil  or  to  cheer  the  faint-hearted. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Sociology,  and  University  Chaplain 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  a  man 
of  tireless  activity,  immersed  in  affairs  so 
many  that  he  was  almost  obscured  by  the 
manifold  works  of  his  hands ;  but  now  that 
his  activities  have  ceased  and  his  eager  spirit 
has  **  taken  wages  and  gone  home,"  to  recall 
"  Cymbeline,"  the  great  soul  behind  these 
labors  has  revealed  itself  so  clearly  that  a 
host  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
are  recognizing  in  him  not  only  the  citizen, 
the  scholar,  and  the  teacher,  but  the  saint. 
Working  in  one  of  the  most  modem  of  uni- 
versities, in  one  of  the  most  active  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  age,  dealing  professionally 
with  the  newest  of  the  greater  subjects  of 
education,  a  white  light  of  purity  has  begun  to 
glow  over  all  these  activities — the  white  light 
by  which  the  saints  have  always  been  known. 

The  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
described  Dr.  Henderson's  life  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  a  practical 
working  out  in  daily  thought  and  action  of 
the  spirit,  the  principles,  and  the  methods  of 
the  teacher  and  leader  whom  Dr.  Henderson 
followed  with  triumphant  faith  and  resolute 
will.  The  qualities  which  shone  from  the 
Christ  shone  from  this  ardent  disciple — mag- 
nanimity of  soul,  serene  confidence  in  his 
mission,  unfaltering  courage,  unshaken  hope, 
the  patience  which  is  bom  of  the  union  of 
knowledge  with  faith,  love  of  justice  as  a 
working  principle  in  society,  the  sacrificial 
spirit.  Speaking  two  years  ago  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Doshisha,  the  Christian  college  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Japan,  one  of  the  centers 
of  the  non-Christian  world.  Dr.  Henderson's 
words  had  a  prophetic  quality,  both  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  will  of  God  and  of  assurance 
of  the  fulfillment  of  that  will  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

In  this  prophetic  spirit  he  filled  all  the 
functions  he  assumed    with  ardor,    energy, 
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and  a  consecration  that  was  luminous  with 
the  spirit  of  love  and  sacrifice.  As  university 
teacher  and  preacher ;  as  lecturer  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan ;  as  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress,  and  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  ;  in  almost  numberless 
kinds  of  work — personal  and  public — for 
others,  he  used  all  the  latest  instruments  and 
methods  of  Christian  service  with  the  faith 
and  fervor  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  end  of  this  man's  life  was  a  crowning 
demonstration  of  his  sincerity  and  devotion. 
In  October  last  he  was  told  that  he  was  in  a 
very  precarious  condition  physically.  If  he 
had  thought  of  himself,  he  would  have 
dropped  all  work  at  that  time ;  but  at  that 
very  moment  the  unemployed  were  crowd- 
ing into  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henderson  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach. 
With  the  support  of  only  four  or  five  public- 
spirited  citizens  he  worked  tirelessly  all  winter 
to  meet  the  critical  situation  by  individual 
co-operation.  In  the  end  he  and  his  associ- 
ates came  to  the  conclusicfh  that  individual 
organization  could  not  deal  with  so  great  a 
task,  that  the  State  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  to 
introduce  in  the  present  session  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature.  Just  before  his  death  Dr. 
Henderson  sent  to  the  printer  an  account  of 
the  experience  that  culminated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill.  Then  came  the  apoplectic 
stroke  of  which  he  had  been  warned  and 
from  which  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  given  his  life.  The 
death  of  such  a  man  does  not  end  a  career  ; 
it  is  only  a  beginning  for  him,  and  only  a 
beginning  for  many  others  whom  his  exam- 
ple calls  to  a  kindred  service. 


SHINING  WORDS  AND  DEEDS 

The  real  tragedies  of  life  are  not  losses  of 
property,  though  these  are  often  very  seri- 
ous ;  nor  hardships,  though  these  often  tax 
human  endurance  to  the  last  limit ;  nor  death, 
though  that  brings  with  it  loneliness  and  life- 
long sorrow.  The  real  tragedies  of  life  are 
those  happenings  which  shake  our  faith  in 
its  spiritual  dignity,  its  immortal  meaning. 
The  coward,  the  man  who  betrays  a  trust, 
the  woman  who  breaks  a  vow,  impairs  the 
capital  of  faith,  hope,  and  spiritual  energy  in 
the  world ;  and  these  are  the  real  tragedies. 
The  death  of  a  noble  man  or  woman  in  a 


great  enterprise  is  not  a  tragedy,  though  it 
may  involve  disaster  on  a  great  scale.  On 
the  contrary,  every  such  death  makes  life 
more  worth  living,  and  gives  an  impulse  to 
heroism,  endurance,  and  faith. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  world  is  over- 
shadowed by  great  material  losses,  and, 
above  all,  by  a  world-wide  sorrow  for  brave 
men  dying  in  great  companies,  the  confusion 
and  darkness  are  lighted  up  as  by  stars  by 
the  most  magnificent  revelation  of  heroism  in 
history,  and  by  many  beautiful  deeds  6f  cour- 
age and  kindness.  Those  who  are  predict- 
ing a  long  reign  of  hate  are  leaving  out  of 
account  the  most  generous  impulses  in  human 
nature  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  marvel- 
ous transformations  in  national  feeling  which 
have  often  followed  great  wars. 

The  loss  of  the  Lusitania  has  carried  sor- 
row into  many  households,  but  it  was  not  an 
unrelieved  disaster.  On  the  contrar>',  as  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the  spirit  of  man 
showed  itself  indestructible  and  victorious  in 
the  moment  of  apparent  defeat.  When  the 
Lusitania  sank,  it  carried  down  a  brave  and 
generous  spirit  in  Lindon  Bates,  a  man  young 
in  years  but  already  old  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  tireless  in  his  devotion  to  the  relief 
of  starving  and  homeless  Belgium.  In  the  last 
moment  he  was  met  in  the  companionway 
going  below  for  the  children.  In  the  same 
spirit  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  is  reported  as 
saying,  "  Let  us  save  the  kiddies."  The 
man  who  in  supreme  danger  thinks  not  of 
himself  but  of  others  shows  a  higher  quality 
than  courage.  And  Charles  Frohman,  the 
friend  of  all  the  actors  who  ever  appeared 
in  the  many  theaters  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested, and  to  whom  they  were  always  as  his 
own  children,  was  overheard  sa3ing,  **  Death 
is  the  most  beautiful  adventure  of  life."  All 
the  records  that  come  from  the  sinking  ship 
reveal  self-control,  courage  in  the  last  great 
hour  of  life,  and  thought  for  others.  It  is  by 
such  deeds  and  words  that  humanity  is  sus- 
tained in  its  age-long  struggle  for  self-control, 
for  unselfishness,  and  for  spiritual  vision. 
There  is  no  need  of  formally  honoring  the 
memor}'  of  the  men  and  women  who  went 
down  off  the  Irish  coast  by  scattering  flowers 
on  the  place  where  they  disappeared,  as  was 
done  a  few  years  ago  on  the  waters  where 
the  Maine  sank.  Those  whose  names  are 
reported  among  the  lost  "  foimd  themselves  " 
in  the  great  crisis  of  life,  and  have  added  to 
the  spiritual  resources  of  humanit>\ 


THE   CRISIS    WITH    GERMANY 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  discuss  editorially  "  The  German  Note  and  America's 
Duty  J*  Here  we  present  the  substance  of  the  note,  point  out  its  irrelevancy,,  and 
report  public  opinion  concerning  it. — The  Editors, 

*     I— THE    GERMAN    REPLY 


THE  note  from  the  German  Imperial 
Foreign  Secretary,  Herr  Gottlieb 
von  Jagow,  in  reply  to  the  American 
remonstrance  and  protest  as  to  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  is  brief — probably  not  over 
twelve  hundred  words  in  length.  The  intro- 
ductory paragraph  and  the  final  paragraph, 
taken  together,  point  out  that  Germany 
reserves  a  final  statement  of  its  position  as 
regards  our  demands  imtil  it  shall  receive  a 
reply  from  America  to  the  note  it  now 
sends,  and  that  it  asks  the  American  Govern- 
ment meanwhile  to  consider  the  facts  or 
allegations  of  the  present  note  before  reply- 
ing. As  for  itself,  Germany  professes  "  a 
livdy  wish  to  contribute  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  manner  to  dear  up  any  misimder- 
standing." 
What,   then,  are  the  allegations  of  the 

German  note  ? 

Tlu  Gushing  and  the  GulfliglU,  As  to  the 
attacks  by  aeroplane  and  submarine  respect- 
ively upon  these  two  American  ships,  Ger- 
many says  that  it  has  not  ordered  such 
attacks  on  neutral  ships ;  that  the  *'  isolated 
and  exceptional "  cases  in  which  neutral 
ships  have  "  come  to  grief  "  are  traceable  to 
the  misuse  of  flags  by  the  British  in  connec- 
tion with  carelessness  or  suspicious  actions 
on  the  part  of  such  ships.  Germany  has 
already  expressed  its  regret  at  such  mistakes 
and  has  promised  indemnification  if  the  facts 
justified  it  It  is  also  willing  to  send  such 
cas^  before  an  International  Commission 
of  Inquiry  under  the  Hague  Agreement  of 

1907. 

The  Falaba  Case,  In  this  case,  says  the 
note,  the  captain  of  the  German  submarine 
meant  to  give  passengers  and  crew  ample 
chance  to  save  themselves.  But  the  Falaba 
disregarded  the  order  to  lay  to,  tried  to 
escape,  and  sent  up  rockets  for  help.  The 
submarine  then  by  m^^aphone  ordered  crew 
and  passengers  to  leave  the  Falaba  within 
ten  minutes,  and  in  fact  only  fired  its  tor- 
pedo after  twenty-three  minutes  had  passed. 
This  is  an  the  defense  made  for  taking  an 
American's  fife  on  a  British  passenger  steam- 
ship, unarmed  and  non-combatant.     It  can- 


not fail  to  be  noted  that  no  single  word  of 
regret  is  used  as  to  this  instance. 

The  Lusitania  Slaughter.  Regret  is  again 
expressed,  but  in  a  coldly  formal  manner,  as 
to  the  loss  of  life  by  neutrals — not  a  word  of 
regret  for  the  deaths  of  the  hundreds  of  other 
non-combatants  is  uttered.  The  note  then 
attempts  to  point  out  questions  of  fact  which 
it  thinks  may  have  "  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  American  Government."  First,  the  note 
says  that  the  United  States  considered  the 
Lusitania  as  "  an  ordinary,  unarmed  merchant 
vessel."  So  it  does.  The  German  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  controvert  this  by  alleging 
that  the  Lusitania  was  carried  as  an  auxiliary 
cruiser  in  the  Navy  List  issued  by  the  British 
Admiralty.  Second,  the  note  says  that  there 
are  reports  in  Germany  that  the  Lusitania  had 
mounted  and  masked  guns  under  deck.  No 
evidence  is  offered,  but  in  the  same  paragraph 
the  note  asserts  (apparently  as  having  some 
bearing)  that  Germany  has  been  told  by  per- 
sons not  named  that  many  flnglish  merchant 
vessels  do  carry  guns.  Third,  the  note  asserts 
(no  proof  offered)  that  last  February  the  British 
Admiralty  secretly  advised  captains  of  mer- 
chant ships  to  use  neutral  flags  and  to  attack 
German  submarines  by  ramming  ;  that  high 
rewards  were  offered  for  the  destruction  of 
submarines  by  merchant  vessels,  and  that  the 
rewards  have  been  paid  in  some  cases.  Ger- 
many therefore  refuses  to  consider  as  "  un- 
defended territory"  British  merchant  ves- 
sels in  "  the  zone  of  war  "  marked  off  by 
Germany.  Hence,  it  is  added,  Germany 
will  not  "  observe  the  rule  of  right  of  cap- 
ture "  heretofore  recognized.  Fourth,  the 
Lusitania,  it  is  said,  had  Canadian  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  aboard  ;  the  steam- 
ship company,  says  the  note,  knew  that 
the  passengers  were  in  danger  and  used 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  to  prottct 
its  ammunition,  violating  also  the  Ameri- 
can laws  forbidding  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers on  ships  having  explosives  on  board. 
Then  follows  what  we  believe  is  the  only 
statement  of  alleged  fact  in  the  whole  note 
based  upon  tangible  evidence,  namely,  the 
report    of    the    submarine    commander    ot 
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his  belief  that  the  Lusitania  sank  rapidly, 
primarily  because  of  an  explosion  of  am- 
munition caused  by  a  torpedo.  At  all 
events,  the  German  Government  affirms 
its  belief  that  when  its  soldiers  destroy 
ammunition  destined  for  the  enemy  the  act 
is  one  of  self-defense — inferentially,  if  British 
and  American  women  and  children  lose  their 
lives,  it  may  be  their  fault  or  England's  or  the 


Cunard  Company's,  but  positively  not  Ger- 
many's. 

Outside  the  Case,  Finally — and  what  it 
has  to  do  with  the  case  we  know  not — Ger- 
many reminds  us  that  we  sometime  ago  made 
proposals  to  Berlin  and  London  suggesting 
a  compromise  agreement  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  conduct  of 
war  at  sea. 


II— NOT    RESPONSIVE 


NONE  of  the  facts  alleged  in  Ger- 
many's reply  \o  the  American  pro- 
test against  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania has  any  bearing  upon  the  real  point  at 
issue.  The  protest  was  against  the  practice 
of  sinking  a  merchantman  without  first  board- 
ing her,  examining  her,  and  provicfing  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew.  Upon  this 
issue  not  a  word  of  Germany's  reply  touches. 

Germany  alleges  that  the  Lusitania  was 
armed,  that  it  carried  explosives  and  troops, 
and  thus  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
enemy  cruiser  and  transport.  Such  an  alle- 
gation with  regard  to  a  tragedy  like  this  is 
frivolous.  There  were  two  methods  by  which 
Germany  could  have  ascertained  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  allegation  without  torpedoing 
the  Lusitania.  One  method  was  to  have . 
protested  long  ago  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment against  aUowing  an  armed  cruiser 
and  transport  to  leave  New  York  Harbor. 
By  letting  the  Lusitania  leave  New  York 
Harbor  as  a  merchantman  without  protest 
Germany  estopped  herself  from  now  denying 
that  she  was  a  merchantman.  The  other 
method  was  by  stopping  the  Lusitania  on 
the  high  seas,  boarding  her,  and  finding  out 
directly  whether  she  bore  the  armament  of 
a  cruiser  or  not.     Germany  did  neither. 

In  attempting  to  ix)int  out  the  alleged 
facts,  the  German  Government  speaks  of  them 
as  having  possibly  "  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  American  Government."  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  indite 
a  diplomatic  communication  without  casting 
such  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  those 
to  whom  its  communication  is  addressed  t 

The  German  allegations  are,  however, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  whatever,  and  in  some  cases  are  so 
clearly  contrary  to  fact  that  they  can  be 
understood  only  as  intended  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Americans  from  the  real  point 
at  issue.     Only  the  mind  of  a  German  mili- 


tarist can  tell  why  Herr  von  Jagow  should 
think  it  apropos  to  say  that  the  Lusitania  was 
included  in  the  British  Admiralty  Navy  List  as 
an  auxiliary  cruiser,  the  fact  being  that  a 
vessel  so  classed  does  not  become  an  auxiliar>' 
cruiser  in  fact  until  thfe  Government  takes 
her  over  and  puts  her  under  a  naval  com- 
mission, exactly  as  is  the  case  with  similar 
German  ships. 

It  would  be  undiplomatic  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  characterize  as  arrogance  the  attempt 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  point  out  to 
the  American  Government  what  American 
laws  are.  This  is  what  the  German  Govern- 
ment did  in  saying — quite  incorrectly,  by  the 
way — that  the  Lusitania  violated  American 
laws  by  carrying  passengers  on  ships  having 
explosives  on  board.  If  the  German  Govern- 
ment wished  to  make  any  inquiries  on  that 
subject,  it  might  have  done  so  without  torp>edo- 
ing  the  Lusitania  and  drowning  women  and 
babies ;  and  if  it  had  made  inquiries  on  that 
subject  it  would  have  been  instructed  accu- 
rately. The  German  Government  is  in  no 
position  to  convey  instructions  to  America  on 
this  subject.  The  allegation  that  these  hypo- 
thetical explosives  really  caused  the  sinking  of 
the  ship  is  trying  to  the  patience.  The  high- 
wayman who  fires  a  revolver  at  his  victim 
is  not  excused  from  murder  even  though  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  victim's  death  was 
caused  not  by  the  bullet  direcdy  but  by  some 
object  which  the  bullet  drove  into  a  vital  part. 

As  to  the  facts  alleged  concerning  the 
Gushing,  the  Gulflight,  and  the  Falaba,  the 
German  Government's  statements  are  of  no 
more  value  than  those  it  makes  concerning 
the  Lusitania.  It  is  no  excuse  for  -the  Ger- 
man Government  to  plead  "  mistakes  in 
identification."  Attacks  on  a  merchantman 
without  search  are  indefensible  whether  the 
merchantman  is  belligerent  or  neutral,  and 
are  acts  that  can  accurately  be  characterized 
as  piratical.     The   pirate   who  attacks  one 
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vessel  mistakenly  for  another  is  no  less  a 
pirate.  The  criminal  who  breaks  into  and 
enters  the  wrong  house,  or  who  through  mis- 
taken identification  kills  the  wrong  person,  is 
a  criminal  just  the  same. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Germany  intends 
to  trifle  with  our  Government ;  but  it  is  even 
harder  to  believe  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment exi>ected  Americans  to  regard  its  reply 
as  relevant  and  responsive. 

The  issue  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment's protest  raised  was  against  the  lawless 
and  inhumane  method  of  warfare  followed  by 
the  German  submarines. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, we  here  quote  two  sentences  from 
the  President's  protest    (The  italics  are  ours.) 

This  Government "  assumes  .  .  .  that 
the  Imperial  Government  accepts,  as  of 
course,  the  rule  that  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants,  whether  they  be  of  neutral 
citizenship  or  citizens  of  one  of  the  nations 


at  wary  cannot  lawfully  or  rightfully  be 
put  in  jeopardy  by  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  an  unarmed  merchantman,  and 
recognizes  also,  as  all  other  nations  do, 
the  obligation  to  take  the  usual  precau- 
tion of  visit  and  search  to  ascertain 
whether  a  suspected  merchantman  is  in 
fact  of  belligerent  nationality  or  is  in 
fact  carrying  contraband  of  war  under 
a  neutral  flag.  .  .  . 

"  Expressions  of  regret  and  offers  of 
reparation  in  case  of  the  destruction  of 
neutral  ships  sunk  by  mistake,  while 
they  may  satisfy  international  obliga- 
tions, if  no  loss  of  life  results,  cannot 
justify  or  excuse  a  practice  the  natural 
and  neassary  effect  of  which  is  to  sub- 
ject neutral  nations  and  neutral  persons 
to  new  and  immeasurable  risks." 

Here  is  the  issue  plainly  raised,  and  to 
that  issue  the  German  Government  has  not 
answered  as  yet  one  single  word. 


Ill— PUBLIC    OPINION 


M 


w 


THE    A.MERICAN    NOTE 


HEN  a  traffic  officer  signals 
vehicles  to  stop,  that  people  on 
foot  may  cross  the  street,  it  is 
up  to  him  to  see  that  they  are  not  killed  in 
doing  so,"  says  the  Boston  **  Herald,"  and 
continues  : 

President  Wilson's  "strict  accountability " 
note  pledged  the  United  Sutes  Government  to 
the  safe  crossing  of  the  Adantic  by  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  embarked  on  the  Lusiunia. 

The  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  by 
his  clearance  papers,  gave  evidence  that  the 
ship  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  President's 
note  entitling  its  passengers  to  a  full  measure  of 
scairity. 

This  '*  strict  accountability  "  note  of  May 
13  to  the  German  Government  concerning 
the  Ivusitania  massacre  was  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  document  so  far  put  out  by  this 
Administration.  The  Honolulu  **  Star- Bui- 
ktin  "  thus  described  it : 

One  great  Power,  addressing  itself  courteously 
to  another  great  Power,  absolutely  declines  to 
recognize  as  legitimate  the  system  of  submarine 
warfare  which  has  been  operative  for  nearly 
three  months.  The  belligerent  is  held  to  **  strict 
accountability  "  for  infringements  upon  Ameri- 
can rights. 

The  American  note  demands  that  Germany 
abandon  this  submarine  war  on  beUigereiit  com- 


merce, for  the  note  declares  this  country  cannot 
submit  to  a  violation  of  ^  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can shipmasters  and  citizens  bound  on  lawful 
errands,  whether  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  or  as  passengers  on  merchant 
ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  . .  .  Submarines 
cannot  be  used  against  merchant  shipping  with- 
out inevitable  violation  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity." 

GERMAN    PAPERS    IN    AMERICA 

Newspaper  comment  on  the  German  Gov- 
ernment's reply  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment's note  concerning  the  Lusitania  mas- 
sacre is  of  great  interest  and  point,  even 
although  the  overwhelming  majority  of  criii- 
dsms  are  scathingly  condemnatory. 

As  might  bo  expected,  however,  the  very 
small  minority  of  non-condemnatory  criticism 
is  represented  mostly  by  that  portion  of  the 
American  press  published  in  the  German 
language. 

The  Chicai^o  "  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  1' 
thus  divides  the  issues  in  the  controversy  : 

First — American  merchant  ships  (cases  like 
the  Cushin'^  and  the  Gultii^ht)  i^uilty  of  no  hos- 
tile acts  shall  not  be  attacked.  Th  s  a>surancc 
should  be  satisfactory,  as  it  protects  our  lei^iii- 
mate  and  peaceful  commerce. 

Sec<jiid — Merchantmen  sailing  ur.dcr  the  flat; 
ot  an  enemy  of  Germany  (the  Falaba*  u'.>4/a 
which  American  citizens  are  trayeling  s'..ali  be 
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halted  and  sufficient  time  allowed  for  all  human 
beings  to  reach  safety. 

Third — Merchantmen  sailing  under  the  flag 
of  Germany's  enemy  in  waters  which  have  been 
declared  a  war  zone  (cases  like  the  Lusitania) ; 
upon  such  cases  the  German  note  evades  a  defi- 
nite declaration  of  principle. 

The  well-known  "  New  Yorker  Herold  " 
declares  : 

The  request  of  the  German  Government  to 
suspend  judgment  till  the  naval  status  of  the 
Lusitania  is  determined  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  Germany  acts  in  en- 
tirely good  faith. 

The  reply  of  the  German  Government  shows 
conclusively  that  Germany  is  most  anxious  to 
live  at  peace  with  America.  That  she  desires 
to  be  shown  where  she  is  in  the  wrong  is  but 
natural,  and  we.think  fair-minded  men  will  con- 
cede that  with  the  vessel  being  carried  on  the 
navy  list  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  the  presun\p- 
tion  is  strong  that  German  submarine  officers 
thought  her  armed  and  ready  to  offer  resistance. 
Besides,  after  the  Falaba  was  warned  to  stop 
she  attempted  to  escape.  Other  British  mer- 
chant vessels  have  sought  to  ram  submarines. 

While  the  Lusitania  catastrophe  has  caused 
great  sorrow  here  and  is  certainly  much  to  be 
regretted,  still  an  investigation  may  uncover 
sufficient  material  to  clear  Germany  of  the 
charges  public  indignation  has  hurled  against 
her  since  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the 
steamer. 

The  St.  Louis  "  VVestliche  Post,"  another 
well-known  exponent  of  the  views  of  Ger- 
mans in  America,  says  : 

The  President  has  the  right,  after  careful 
reflection,  to  dismiss  the  grounds  submitted  to 
him  for  a  rehearing,  .  .  .  but  first  he  must 
accord  them  his  most  respectful  attention,  and, 
before  all  things,  must  not  regard  it  as  an  insult 
that  a  nation,  striving  for  its  very  being,  seeks 
to  justify  its  methods  of  war.  .  .  .  We,  as 
Americans,  to  whom  the  call  of  the  Republic  is 
sacred,  expect  toward  Germany  neither  sympa- 
thy nor  generosity,  only  justice. 

AN    EVASION 

Practically  ever>'  paf)er  published  in  the 
English  language  in  this  country  calls  the 
German  note  evasive.  Occasionally  this  is 
qualified,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Tacoma 
**  News,"  when  it  says :  "  From  Germany's 
standpoint  and  from  ours,  if.  we  were  in  the 
German  shoes,  the  German  note  is  a  valid 
and  strong  document.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  neutral  idealist  the  note  is  •  an  evasion 
and  misses  the  point."  Or,  for  example,  the 
Boston  ''  Globe  :"  "  A  dignified  reproach  has 
been  met,  if  with  caution,  certainly  with  dig- 


nity. Let  it  be  ours  to  receive  the  reply  in 
the  same  spirit."  More  bitingly,  the  Rich- 
mond "  Journal  "  remarks  : 

After  two  weeks  of  preparation  the  German 
Government  has  succeeded  in  saying  nothing  in 
many  words.  The  letter  from  that  Government 
is  not  a  reply  to  President  Wilson's  remon- 
strance and  friendly  warning,  or  a  response. 

It  is  a  fairly  polite  and  conciliatory  evasion 
of  ail  the  issues  presented  and  the  questions 
asked.  It  is  slightly  defiant,  and  is  offensive, 
inasmuch  as  it  reasserts  Germany's  determina- 
tion to  be  the  judge  of  the  propriety  of  her  own 
actions  and  of  the  rights  of  other  belligerents 
and  of  neutrals,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  supix)sed  to  be  a 
German  stronghold,  and  hence  the  comment 
of  St.  Louis  papers,  whether  German  or 
English,  has  been  awaited  with  much  inter- 
est. The  well-known  "  Globe- Democrat  " 
says : 

Two  things 'are  indicated  in  the  German  note. 
One  is  a  strong  desire  to  retain  the  friendship  of 
the  United.States,  and  the  other  is  a  determina- 
tion to  continue  its  submarine  warfare  to  the 
bitter  end,  unless  Britain  can  be  induced  or 
compelled'  to  withdraw  foodstuffs  from  the  con- 
traband list. 

The  suggestion  that  anything  should  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  in  this  welter  of  world  war, 
when  the  very  foundations  of  that  tribunal  have 
been  mined,  torpedoed,  and  shelled  until  there 
is  nothing  left  but  souvenirs  of  a  beautiful 
idea,  has  something  of  the  flavor  of  irony,  but 
doubtless  it  is  proposed  in  sober  earnest.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  tenor  of  the  note  is  a  polite 
refusal  to  give  present  consideration  to  the  chief 
demand  by  President  Wilson. 

That  the  answer  will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States  goes  without  saying,  nor  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  this  Government  will  con- 
sent to  a  prolonged  discussion  of  more  or  less 
irrelevant  details  while  the  submarines  pursue 
their  bloody  war  undeterred. 

What  was  our  Government's  main  de- 
mand }     Says  the  Brookl>Ti  **  Eagle  :" 

What  this  country  wants,  and  what  it  must 
insist  upon,  was  set  forth  in  the  President's 
note.  One  thing  at  a  time.  It  clamors  for  im- 
mediate setdement  Voices  from  the  grave, 
voices  of  women  and  children,  join  in  the  de- 
mand. What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone, 
but  that  there  shall  be  no  more  of  it,  no  more 
concern  and  distress  and  amazement,  this  coun- 
try wants  immediate  assurance.  Nobody  wants 
to  shut  off  debate.  Everybody  is  willing  that 
facts  shall  be  discussed  indefinitely,  with  a  pro- 
viso, with  a  condition  precedent.  First  call 
murder  to  a  halt 
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The  Cleveland  **  News  "  says  : 

Instead  of  the  "  just,  prompt,  and  enlightened 
action  "  which  President  Wilson  in  his  note  of 
May  13  said  the  people  of  the  United  States 
expected,  Germany  has  taken  recourse  to  eva- 
sion, caviling,  and  procrastination.  Reposing 
full  trust  in  President  Wilson  and  ready  to  sup- 
port him  to  the  utmost,  Americans  can  only 
hope  against  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  able  by 
peaceable  means  to  show  Germany  how  woefully 
mistaken  she  is  if  she  thinks  the  United  States 
unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  the  women  and 
children  of  her  own  or  other  lands  and  uphold 
the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  New  York  **  Evening  Sun  "  asserts 
of  the  note : 

As  an  answer  to  the  American  protest  it  is  off  en- 
sire  in  everything  save  words.  It  deliberately 
ignores  or  misinterprets  the  entire  position 
of  our  Government.  It  affronts  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  people  by  the  puerility  and  irrele- 
vance of  its  pretense  of  argument  It  rejects  or 
evades  our  demands.  It  virtually  threatens  the 
repetition  of  any  and  all  of  the  offenses  against 
oar  flag  and  our  citizens  which  were  the  subject 
of  our  complaint.  We  are  loth  to  think  that  it 
was  intentionally  framed  to  be  provocative,  but, 
graating  it  was  not,  it  reflects  scanty  credit  on 
the  German  Foreign  Office  for  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding or  accurate  information  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Another  New  York  afternoon  paper,  the 
"Evening  Post,"  concludes: 

It  would  doubtless  be  too  harsh  to  say  of  the 
German  reply  that  it  embodies  deliberate  false- 
hoods. But  it  does  contain  insinuated  misrep- 
resentations, unproved  assertions,  and  attempts 
to  wriggle  away  from  the  facts  which  make  up 
a  total  positively  disgraceful.  .  .  .  Germany  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  handsome  thing,  and 
the  has  done  the  thing  infinitely  mean.  She 
might  have  argued  like  a  jurist;  instead,  she 
quibbles  like  a  pettifogger.  On  the  main  issue 
she  has  not  a  word  to  say.  .  .  . 

Does  Germany  mean  to  make  a  mock  of  the 
law  of  nations  ?  Will  she  shut  her  ears  to  every 
ay  of  humanity?  In  her  dealings  with  other 
nations  does  she  intend  to  hold  herself  above 
tbe  law?  If  so,  she  becomes  in  the  act  an  out- 
lav  nation.  And  with  her,  in  that  case,  the 
United  States  will  know  how  to  deal 

From  sudi  conaderations  such  papers  as 
the  Galvestcm  "  Tribune  "  exclaims  :  **  The 
German  note  is  such  a  palpable  quibble  that 
it  B  (fifficult  to  consider  it  with  any  degree 
of  patience."  And  the  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
"Tribune:"  **  To  say  the  German  reply  to 
President  WHson's  note  is  disappointing  is  to 
put  tbe  situation  mildly.     Di^fu^ting  would 


be  a  more  appropriate  word."     More  quietly 
the  Springfield  **  Republican  "  remarks  : 

The  contentious  and  quibbling  spirit  in  which 
controversy  is  raised  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  Lusitania  is  undeniably  vexatious,  and  it 
is  this  feature  that  is  to  be  especially  deplored. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  concede  that  while 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  contentions  raised  as  to 
the  facts  seem  mere  pettifogging,  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
two  Governments  should  exchange  views  on 
this  point  in  order  that  they  may  not  differ  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  tragic  events  under 
discussion. 

The  German  Government  may  fairly  be  re- 
quired to  give  definite  assurances  that  during 
the  period  of  the  negotiations  no  more  torpedo 
attacks  on  passenger  ships  which  may  be  carry- 
ing American  citizens  will  be  permitted.  This 
country  cannot  admit  the  right  of  Germany  to 
continue  to  perpetrate  Lusitania  massacres 
while  an  official  investigation  into  the  first  mas- 
sacre is  being  spun  out. 

The  German  reply  is  not  responsive  to  our 
demand,  declares  the  New  York  "  Tunes," 
and  continues  : 

It  does  not  promote  that "  clear  and  full  under- 
standing "  as  to  a  grave  situation  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  note  declared  to  be  desirable. 
It  tends  rather  to  becloud  understanding,  for  it 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  been  fully  apprised  of  the  deep  feeling 
aroused  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  series  of  events  which,  in  the  President's 
words,  have  been  observed  "  with  growing  con- 
cern, distress,  and  amazement.'*  The  manner  in 
which  Berlin  receives  our  representations  in 
regard  to  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  cannot 
fail  to  create  a  most  disagreeable  impression 
in  this  country,  which  the  note's  outward  form 
of  courtesy  will  not  remove.  And  the  reference 
to  the  German  proposal  that  we  seek  immunity 
from  slaughter  for  our  citizens  and  from  de- 
struction for  our  ships  by  pleading  with  England 
to  abandon  her  blockade  is  so  remote  from  a 
satisfactory  response  to  the  protest  and  the  de- 
mand of  our  note  as  to  engender  the  suspicion 
that  the  Imperial  Government  is  temporizing 
with  a  situation  too  grave  for  such  unworthy 
dalliance. 

A    REPLY,    NOT   AN    ANSWER 

The  reply  of  the  German  Government  to 
the  American  note  is  less  a  response  than 
an  invitation  to  debate,  says  the  Chicago 
"Tribune."  The  document  is  in  the  nature 
of  2. pourparler,  it  asserts,  and  proceeds  thus : 

Even  though,  as  Washington  is  confident,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Lusitania  was  not  armed 
with  guns  or  conveying  soldiers,  Germany  has 
succeeded  in  raising  points  which,  in  constdera- 
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tion  of  the  very  advanced  position  taken  by  our 
Government  with  respect  to  arbitration,  espe- 
cially by  the  present  Administration,  we  should 
find  some  embarrassment  in  refusing  to  discuss 
and  perhaps  even  referring  to  The  Hague.  It 
is  uncomfortable  to  consider  that  pending  our 
consideration  of  this  phase  of  the  German  re- 
ply, and  of  any  further  discussion  arising  from 
the  points  urged  therein,  no  modification  of  the 
submarine  programme  is  conceded. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  that  Americans  shall 
refrain  from  traveling  in  the  war  zone  on  ships 
of  beUigerents  until  this  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  is  composed  and  some  satisfactory  basis 
of  action  agreed  upon  among  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

The  "  Tribune's "  suggestion  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirited  views  of  most  Ameri- 
can newspapers  concerning  the  right  of  non- 
combatants  on  the  high  seas. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Minneapo- 
lis "  Journal  "  says  : 

The  German  note  is  not  a  reply  to  the  Ameri- 
can note,  but  a  postscript  to  what  Germany's 
reply  should  have  been.  .  .  . 

Germany  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  to  voyage  on  the  high  seas 
in  safety,  nothing  to  say  about  the  established 
rule  of  international  law  as  to  non-combatants, 
even  on  enemy  ships;  nothing  to  say  about  the 
duties  of  a  civilized  belligerent  toward  neutrals. 

And  the  Boston  **  Transcript :" 

The  German  note  is  a  response,  not  an 
answer.  No  one  of  President  Wilson's  demands 
is  as  much  as  discussed.  Every  point  he  made 
is  ignored.  Germany  calls  for  the  facts  as  if 
they  did  not  stand  out  in  letters  of  blood  from 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  one  fact  horribly  patent  is  that  the  torpe- 
doing of  the  Lusitania  was  not  war,  but  mas- 
sacre. Germany  resembles  the  cuttlefish,  in  that 
it  seeks  to  cloud  the  water  in  its  defense. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    PRESIDENT    I)0  ? 

A  California  paper,  the  Fresno  "  Repub- 
lican," thus  pronounces  :  **  Germany's  reply 
to  President  \\'ilson's  note  is  most  Oriental 
in  its  skillful  procrastination.  It  is  now  for 
President  Wilson  to  insist  on  a  definite 
answer."  And  another  Pacific  Coast  paper, 
the  Seattle  •'  Post- Intelligencer,"  says  :  "  Po- 
litely but  flatly  does  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment justify  its  war  policy.  It  disavows 
nothing.  The  '  sacred  duty,'  so  clearly  indi- 
cated a  fortnight  ago  by  President  VV^ilson, 
now  becomes  all  the  more  sacred  and  impera- 
tive." The  Minneapolis  "Journal"  declares 
that  "  the  future  course  of  the  United  States 
is  for  President  Wilson  to  determine.  We 
believe  he  will  act  with  decision."     Similar 


confidence  is  displayed  by  journals  whether 
in  the  West  or  in  the  East ;  for  instance,  by 
a  Maine  paper,  the  Augusta  "  Journal :" 

Germany's  reply  convicts  her  of  gambling 
with  the  friendship  of  half  a  dozen  nations 
rather  than  chance  the  success  of  holding  up 
and  verifying  her  belief  that  the  Lusitania  was 
an  armed  ship.  The  next  move  is  ours,  but,  in 
consideration  of  the  admirable  ground  taken  by 
President  Wilson  in  the  note  of  May  13,  the 
people  may  in  full  confidence  await  the  com- 
munication that  is  sure  to  issue  promptly  from 
Washington. 

Says  the  Philadelphia  "  Telegraph  :" 

Germany  must  understand  that  it  is  not  deal- 
ing with  the  President  alone,  but  with  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  President 
knows  that  he  has  the  whole  country  with  him 
in  whatever  he  does  to  uphold  the  position  he 
has  assumed. 

WAR  } 

'*  What  redress  will  be  demanded  for  the 
murder  of  our  men,  women,  and  children  by 
the  assassins  who  sunk  the  Lusitania  will  be 
determined  later  on,'*  says  the  Brooklyn 
"  Citizen,"  "  and  we  may  feel  certain  will  be 
determined  in  no  mistakable  form.  For  the 
present  the  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
obtain  from  Germany  the  assurance  de- 
manded for  the  future  or  are  to  be  forced  to 
the  necessity  of  employing  force." 

The  American  people,  aflftrms  the  Wash- 
ington "  Post,"  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  going  to  war  with  Germany,  on 
account  of  the  long  friendship  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  the  presence  in 
this  country  of  millions  of  Germans  and  their 
descendants  who  have  become  woven  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  Republic.  "  But  it 
need  not  be  denied  that  the  failure  of  Ger- 
many's military  Government  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  American  lives  at  sea  arouses  keen 
apprehension  of  future  happenings  that  may 
lead  to  war."  To  this  the  Hartford  "  Courant " 
adds  : 

We  take  it  that  no  sober-minded  citizen  wants 
to  see  this  country  involved  in  war.  ...  If  there 
is  any  talk  of  fighting  Germany,  it  comes  from 
resentment  and  indignation,  and  not  from  seri- 
ous consideration.  Even  the  conser\'ative  jour- 
nals of  England  say  openly  that  they  had  rather 
have  us  neutral  than  fighting  for  them.  .  .  . 

Our  way  is  to  cease  intercourse  with  or  recog- 
nition of  a  nation  that  persists  in  the  methods 
of  war  that  change  civilization  to  savager>\ 
Our  diplomatic  relations  might  be  severed,  trade 
shutoff  vigilantly,  and  a  state  of  non-intercourse 
established  that  would  be  a  lesson  in  **  peaceful 
warfare.'' 


IF   IT   COMES   TO    WAR 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


EVERY  one  is  thinking  of  what  few 
dare  mention  :  If  it  comes  to  war, 
what  then  ? 

Would  we  be  prepared  ? 

If  not,  what  would  we  have  to  do  to  get 
ready,  and  how  much  time  would  this 
preparation  require  ? 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Germany, 
would  the  German- Americans  and  the  Ger- 
mans Hvin^  in  this  countr>'  be  loyal  to 
America,  hostile  to  her»  or  neutral  ? 

These  questions  have  disturbed  the  peace 
of  mind  of  Americans  with  increasing  insist- 
cncv%  But,  because  of  the  half-formed 
popular  superstition  that  to  speak  of  trouble 
invites  it,  few  men  have  spoken  of  these 
things  direcdy  or  have  faced  the  situation 
squarely. 

The  myth  that  in  Washington  and  other 
dtics  concrete  foundations  have  been  built 
for  German  artillery  has  been  perniciously 
active,  and  audacious  gossip  has  even  had  it 
that  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the  Kaiser's 
Government  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  German-Americans  from  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  would  hasten  to  seize 
the  metropolis  in  the  name  of  the  Father- 
land. To  get  for  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
the  facts  of  these  matters  from  the  chaff  of 
idle  tittle-tattle  that  envelops  them  I  recenUy 
talked  with  officers  of  our  army,  navy,  and 
militia,  and  with  several  prominent  Ameri- 
cans of  foreign  origin. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  danger  from 
Gcnnarh  Americans  and  Germans  here  not  yet 
naturalized,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  officers  with  whom  I  conversed  that — 

1.  The  talk  of  **  concrete  foundations  "  and 
of  other  preparations  for  invasion,  and  of 
organized  resistance  by  Germans  and  Ger- 
man-Americans, is  ver>-  malicious  poppycock. 

2.  The  German- Americans  would  be  loyal 
to  the  last  man. 

3-  At  the  most,  trouble  from  the  unnatu- 
rafized  Germans  would  be  confined  to  isolated 
nuts  and  small  disturbances  which  the  police 
could  handle. 

**  I  would  not  think  of  questioning  the  loy- 
alty of  the  German-Americans/'said  General 
John  F-  O'Ryan,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York  State.  *'  We 
have  no  better  citizens  than  they.  There  are 
many  of  them  in  the  militia  of  New  York, 


and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  them  at  any 
time  against  any  enemy.  In  defending  Ger- 
many against  her  critics  they  may  have  been 
driven  into  untenable  positions  by  equally 
overzealous  partisans  of  the  Allies,  but  prob- 
ably to  them  the  Fatherland  looks  best  when 
it  is  far  away,  as  the  saying  is,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  America  is  first  with  all  of  them." 

Mr.  Bernhard  Ridder — a  son  of  Mr.  Her- 
man Ridder,  editor  of  the  New  York  *'  Staats- 
Zeitung  " — who  assists  his  father  in  the  man- 
agement of  that  leading  organ  of  German- 
American  opinion,  said  that  "  in  the  deplor- 
able event  of  war  between  Germany  and 
America  the  position  of  German-Americans 
would  be  most  painful.  It  would  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  position  of  citizens  of  Kentucky 
and  other  Middle  States  in  the  American 
Civil  War. 

"  There  would  undoubtedly  be  rioting  on 
the  part  of  unnaturalized  Germans  living  in 
America,"  Mr.  Ridder  declared.  "  But,"  he 
added,  '*  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  Germans  here  and  the  German-Ameri- 
cans. 

*'  If  an  army  were  raised  to  help  the  Allies 
in  Europe,  German-Americans  could  not  be 
expected  to  enlist,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  United  States  were  invaded 
the  German  newspapers  in  America  could, 
and  would,  raise  a  volunteer  army  of  more 
than  a  million  German- Americans  between 
the  ages  of  twenty- five  and  forty  who  have 
had  militar>'  training  in  Germany.  These 
men  would  fight  as  valiantly  as  the  186,0<)<J 
Germans  fought  with  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War.  Thus  America  might  be  saved  from 
invasion  by  adopted  citizens  trained  under 
the  very  militaristic  re'gime  which  Americans 
profess  to  despise." 

I  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Winter,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  First  ViceConsul  at  New  York, 
with  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ridder*s,  and 
asked  him  about  the  Americans  of  Austrian 
birth. 

*'  I  should  estimate  that  there  are  over 
two  hundred  thousand  Austro-Americans 
who  have  had  militar>'  training,"  said  Mr. 
Winter,  '*  and  who  would  fight  as  bravely  as 
any  other  Americans  to  protect  their  adopted 
land  from  a  foreign  foe." 

Mr.  F.  Romano,  one  of  the  editors  of  th>^ 
**  Bollettino   della    Sera,"  an    Italian    news- 
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paper  published  in  New  York,  said  that  the 
Italian- Americans  could  also  offer  an  army  of 
"  several  hundred  thousand  men  "  trained  to 
tlie  use  of  arms.  Thus,  including  Americans 
who  were  bom  in  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  and  other  European  countries  where 
military  training  is  compulsory,  in  .a  crisis 
such  as  that  which  threatened  this  country  in 
1812,  when  our  land  was  invaded  and  our 
Capitol  burned  by  foreign  soldiers,  we  could 
depend  upon  a  volunteer  army  of  at  least 
two  million  men,  none  of  whom  would  need 
much  instruction  with  the  rifle  and  bayonet. 
These  men  would  all  be  ready  to  fight  long 
before  the  native- bom  untrained  Americans 
could  be  whipped  into  shape.  But  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  general  question  of  prepared- 
ness against  war. 

War  to-morrow,  next  week,  or  next  month 
would  find  the  United  States  unprepared. 
We  are  not  only  too  proud  to  fight,  but  we 
have  been  too  proud  and  too  stupid  to  an- 
ticipate and  to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of 
a  fight  being  forced  upon  us.  Space  forbids 
going  into  many  details  and  statistics  to  back 
up  this  contention,  but  there  is  ample  proof 
of  the  tmth  of  it  in  the  following  statements 
vouched  for  by  all  the  army  officers  with 
whom  I  talked : 

(1)  For  the  defense  of  this  country  there 
are  now  within  continental  United  States 
only  ninety  thousand  widely  scattered  mobile 
troops,  including  militia. 

(2)  After  the  landing  of  an  enemy  at  a 
point  on  one  of  our  coasts  thirty  days  would 
be  required  to  concentrate  these  ninety  thou- 
sand effectives  against  the  hostile  army. 

(3)  We  could  not  provide  the  necessary 
field  artillery,  ammunition,  and  ammunition 
trains  to  equip  an  adequate  army  of  defense 
for  eighteen  months  after  the  landing  of  an 
enemy. 

(4)  We  have  no  reserve  to  reinforce  our 
slight  army  of  regulars  and  militia. 

(5)  In  case  of  invasion  by  a  first-class 
Power  we  would  need  in  regular  and  militia 
field  forces,  coastguard  forces,  volunteers, 
etc.,  about  one  million  men.  For  nine-tenths  of 
this  force  we  have  to-day  practically  no 
reserve  of  uniforms,  tents,  transportation 
equipment,  and  other  military  supplies,  and 
absolutely  no  artillery.  We  should  also  find 
ourselves  minus  thirty  thousand  officers  to 
lead  the  volunteers. 

(6)  The   recent   fleet   maneuvers   in    the 


Adandc  proved  that  our  navy  is  altogether 
unready  in  the  matter  of  batde  cruisers,  fast 
scout  cruisers,  and  submarines  to  meet  the 
navy  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

So  much  for  our  unreadiness  for  war  in 
the  future  with  any  first-class  Power.  Now 
as  to  any  possible  war  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

If  in  the  near  future  we  are  forced  into  the 
present  world  war,  for  several  months  we  could 
do  next  to  nothing.  We  might  send  our  fleet 
to  the  Dardanelles,  but  it  would  not  be  a  tre- 
mendous reinforcement  to  the  Allies,  for  we 
have  only  eight  first-line  batde-ships,  and  by 
the  end  of  this  year  Ekigland  alone  will  have 
tumed  out  thirteen  of  such  vessels  since  the 
war  began.  We  might  begin  to  raise  and  train 
a  volunteer  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men 
to  send  to  the  trenches  in  France  and  Belgium, 
but  at  least  six  months  would  be  required  to 
train  such  a  force,  and  then  to  transport 
them  we  should  have  to  charter  foreign  ships 
or  confiscate  the  German  vessels  in  our  ports. 
In  short,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
Allies  would  welcome  our  parddpadon  as  a 
belligerent  as  much  as  they  welcome  the 
muniUons  of  war  from  a  neutral  nation. 

But,  although  it  is  now  late  to  prei>arc 
against  immediate  peril,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
prepare  against  the  more  distant  test  which 
every  one  who  does  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
last  war  realizes  that  we  will  have  to  face  some 
day.  The  time  to  buy  hose  is  before  the  fire 
breaks  out. 

We  should  immediately  take  every  means 
p>ossible  to  bring  our  present  available  forces 
to  the  height  of  efficiency.  The  militia  of 
many  States,  particularly  of  some  Southern 
States,  is  notably  deficient  in  cavalry  and 
artillery.  These  deficiencies  should  be  made 
up  at  once.  One  proposal  is  to  put  the 
entire  twelve  divisions  of  militia  into  camp 
for  six  months,  to  acquire  hardening  and 
discipline.  By  legislative  action,  it  is  urged, 
we  should  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  our 
means  of  National  defense  which  were 
enumerated  in  the  six  numbered  paragraphs 
above.  Last,  but  not  least,  while  resolving 
to  resort  to  force  only  in  the  last  extremit>\ 
we  should  try  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  that  may  threaten  us  and  to 
stiffen  our  resolution  to  meet  them  calmly  but 
effectively  if  they  arise. 

Gregory  Masox. 

New  York  City,  June  2,  1915. 


"A    FACTORY    OF    HUMAN    HELP'' 


THE  OUTLOOK'S  optimistic  beUef 
in  the  average  American  of  to-day 
has  recently  been  strengdiened  in  a 
most  gratifying  way. 

On  April  14  we  published  an  article  enti- 
tled "  The  One-Armed  Man  Finds  a  Job." 
It  described  a  remarkable  enterprise  which 
was  bdng  carried  on  for  unemployed  men — 
those  whose  need  was  most  desperate — ^by 
employing  them  to  make  bandages  for  the 
use  of  the  Red  Cross  among  the  suffering 
soldiers  in  the  battiefields  of  Europe.  This 
work  was  conducted  under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York  City. 

The  splendid  worth-whileness  of  this  un- 
dertaking appealed  so  strongly  to  the  editors 
of  TheOutlook  that  they  appended  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Denison's  story  asking  their  readers  "  to 
help  keep  this  factory  of  human  help  going." 
The  response  has  been  so  generous,  so  full 
of  the  new  and  broader  spirit  of  co-operative 
Christianity,  that  The  Outlook  wants  its  read- 
ers to  know  what  their  constructive  sympathy 
has  accomplished.  >^thin  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  publication  of  the  issue  contaiwiitg 
the  story  **  The  One-Armed  Man  Finds  a 
Job  "  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  had  been 
received  by  I>r.  Shipman  from  Outlook  read- 
ers, and  since  then  the  amount  has  grown 
to  four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  contributions  varied  in  amount  from 
one  dollar  to  five  hundred.  They  came  from 
all  over  the  country— from  Canada  to  Texas, 
from  Montana  to  Fkmda,  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  written  on  crested  paper,  some 
are  from  the  most  luxurious  hotds  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  come  from  tiny,  out- 
of-the-way  vilLages,  from  mining  camps,  and 
from  the  tenement  districts  of  our  laige  dties. 

So  many  of  the  contributions  were  anony- 
mous that  both  Dr.  Shipman  and  The  Outlook 
are  glad  to  take  this  way  of  acknowledging 
them  and  of  thanking  the  donors.  Some 
were  signed  "A  Friend;"  others  merely 
said,  *'  For  your  splendid  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed," cw  "With  my  prayers  for  your 
beautiful  work,"  or  "A  Friend  of  the 
Uncmpk>yed." 

A  school-teacher  wrote  that  she  was  send- 
ii^  her  contribution  "  with  thankfulness  that  I 
have  a  *  job '  myself  that  I  k>ve,"  and  another 
9sud    oi  herself,   "  I   am  a  superannuated 


teacher  retired  without  pay.  I  am  sending  five 
dollars  to  help  a  little,  possibly  to  get  some 
other  *  one-armed  man  *  a  job."  One  of  the 
many  beautiful  letters  received  was,  in  part, 
as  follows  :  "  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  we 
are  both  serving  the  same  Master,  therefore 
I  can  call  you  '  friend.'  I  have  read  the  arti- 
cle in  The  Outlook,  and  my  heart  goes  out  in 
sympathy  to  those  poor  people  you  are  help- 
ing. I  wonder  that  any  one  in  this  country 
who  reads  of  the  suffering  here  and  abroad 
can  spend  one  cent  on  themselves  which  is 
not  necessary.  I  fairly  boO  when  I  think  of 
it !  When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  nearly  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  you  may  think  that  I  might 
cease  being  roused  in  that  way.  But  I  never 
shall.  Please  find  inclosed  five  dollars  for 
your  work.  I  wish  I  could  multiply  it  by  a 
thousand." 

One  contributor  said,  **  For  the  further- 
ance of  practical  Christianity,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Golden  Rule,  for  the  uplift  of 
humanity  and  a  long-continued  pursuance  of 
your  method,  I  am  yours  very  heartily."  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  quote  even  a 
hundredth  of  the  beautiful  messages  and 
prayers  these  letters  carried,  but  in  order  that 
'•  Michael  Brown/'  the  one-armed  man  whose 
picture  illustrated  the  article,  may  receive  the 
credit  due  him,  we  quote  the  following : 
•*  The  sight  of  that  cheery  face  in  The  Outiook 
for  April  14  and  Mrs.  Denison's  story  of 
what  you  are  doing  have  touched  me.  Please 
accept  the  incbsed  check  and  heartfelt  wishes 
for  even  greater  usefulness  in  a  work  which 
is  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Master." 

The  four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars 
contributed  in  respK>nse  to  this  appeal  kept  the 
workroom  op>en  and  gave  a  daily  job  to  over 
two  hundred  men  for  three  full  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  Dr.  Shipman  decided  to 
sp»end  the  remainder,  something  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  in  providing  work  for  the  old 
men  and  the  cripples,  those  poor  unfortu- 
nates who  would  have  practically  no  chance 
of  getting  regular  positions  if  thrown  out  on 
the  world  again.  Forty-two  of  these  most 
deserving  men  are  now  being  employed  in  a 
workroom  under  the  auspices  of  the  church 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Shipman. 
This  workroom  is  located  at  416  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  City.  These  poor  old 
men  will  be  provided  with  work  as  long  as 
the  thousand  dollars  lasts. 

Part  of  the  money  contributed  has  been 
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used  in  getting  r^^lar  jobs  for  the  men  who 
had  to  leave  when  the  workroom  closed. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
ten  of  the  leading  employment  agencies  in 
the  city,  and  fees  are  paid  to  them  for  their 
services.     Since  this  work  began  over   two 


hundred  men  have  been  placed  by  Dr.  Ship- 
man  and  his  associates  in  good  positions. 
Every  reader  of  The  Outlook  whose  generous 
impulses  found  definite  expression  can  feel  that 
his  gift,  no  matter  how  smaU,  has  been  wisely 
used  to  help  a  fellow-creature  help  himself. 


THE    BACH    FESTIVAL 

EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  fourth  Bach  Festival  at  Lehigh 
University  took  place  May  27  and 
28.  Discontinued  in  Bethlehem, 
across  the  river,  when  Mr.  WoUe  went  to 
California  to  take  charge  of  the  music  at  the 
University  of  California,  the  annual  Bach 
Festival,  which  was  instituted  in  1900,  was 
revived  at  Lehigh  on  his  return,  thanks  to 
the  musical  enterprise  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Drinker, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

One  who  remembers  the  service  in  the  old 
Moravian  Meeting- House  misses  a  litde  the 
antique  flavor  of  that  spot  and  its  historical 
associations ;  but  everything  that  can  be  done 
is  done  to  preserve  the  distinctive  religious 
character  of  what  is  a  service,  not  a  concert. 

It  is  held  in  a  church,  though  a  modem 
Episcopal  church.  The  trombone  quartette 
in  the  tower  summons  the  congregation.  The 
people  rise  and  join,  more  or  less,  in  the 
singing  of  the  chorales,  the  music  of  which  is 
distributed  freely  through  the  house.  There 
is  no  applause.  Musically,  the  festival  is 
improved  by  the  change.  The  chorus  is 
doubled.  The  orchestra  brought  from  Phila- 
delphia is  one  of  professional  musicians. 
Rehearsals  throughout  the  year  have  ren- 
dered the  chorus  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is 
given  to  a  body  of  some  two  hundred  singers 
to  be.  The  old  leader  is  there ;  and  Mr. 
Wolle  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Bach,  and 
only  a  lover  of  Bach,  pervaded  by  his  re- 
ligious spirit  as  well  as  inspired  by  his  musi- 
cal genius,  can  adequately  interpret  Bach. 
The  solos  were  given  in  the  same  spirit 
Mr.  Douty  especially  rendered  the  recitative 
of  the  Evangelist  with  an  emotional  feeling 
which  gave  to  Bach's  music  the  great  mas- 
ter's spiritual  meaning. 

This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  the 
St.  John's  Passion  music  has  been  given  at 
these  festivals.  Bach  expected  the  impossi- 
ble from  his  singers,  and  Mr.  Wolle  got  it 
from  them.     A  singer    at  my    side,   who 


joined  with  others  in  the  chorale  and  followed 
the  music  throughout,  reading  it  from  the 
printed  page,  remarked  that,  compared  with 
the  St  John's  Passion  music,  Wagner's  was 
a  Sunday-school  melody.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  Bethlehem  will  come  to 
be  recognized  in  America  as  a  Bach  monu- 
ment, as  Bajo'euth  is  a  monument  to  Wagner 
in  Germany.  It  was  reported  that  repre- 
sentatives from  seventeen  States  were  in  the 
congregation,  and  they  included  some  men, 
musicians  and  others,  of  National  reputation. 
The  church  was  crowded  throughout  to  its 
utmost  capacity. 

.i^jne  interesting  incident  not  in  the  pre- 
armged  programme  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  good  will  which  characterizes  American 
democracy.  Bethlehem  is  the  seat  both  of  a 
university  and  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
greatest  steel  works  in  the  world.  They 
extend  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  railway 
track.  This  creates  in  the  community  the  ex- 
tremes of  "  gown  "  and  "  town."  At  the  same 
time  that  Bach's  Festival  was  being  given  in 
the  church  "  Washburn's  Mighty  Midway 
Show  "  was  scheduled  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  a  local  society,  and  it  had  pitched 
its  tents  just  outside  the  collie  grounds. 
The  beating  of  its  big  drum,  the  blare  of  its 
mechanical  orchestra,  and  the  blast  of  its 
calliope  would  have  mingled  with  the  Bach 
choruses  and  made  the  solos  inaudible.  Dr. 
Drinker  arranged  a  meeting  of  town  authori- 
ties, representatives  of  the  local  society, 
managers  of  the  Show,  and  a  committee  of 
the  Bach  Festival,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
friendly  conference  the  Show  stopped  ail 
its  out-of-door  music  while  the  Festival  was 
in  progress,  both  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  contrast  between  the  Show  and  the 
Bach  within  sight  and  sound  of  each  other 
was  interesting ;  the  courtesy  of  the  managers 
of  the  Show  was  a  delightful  illustration  of 
American  neighborliness. 

LVMAN    AbEOTT. 


ON   THE   TRAIL   OF    PROGRESS    AND 
REACTION    IN   THE   WEST 

BY    FREDERICK   M.  DAVENPORT 

SIXTH    ARTICLE 

THE    NATIONAL    VALUE    OF    BILLY    SUNDAY 


IN  the  West  I  came  several  times  upon 
the  trail  of  Billy  Sunday.  Sunday  is 
from  Iowa,  as  is  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  the  brilliant  woman  suffrage  leader, 
so  that  Iowa,  being  also  now  a  powerful 
center  of  prohibition,  is  quite  heavily  respon- 
sible for  at  least  three  new  National  issues. 
Just  at  noon  one  day  when  I  was  in  the 
Capitol  building  at  Des  Moines  there  came 
rolling  up  the  stairway,  a  volume  of  religious 
»ng  from  what  was  evidently  a  large  chorus 
ff  vigorous  voices  on  the  first  floor.  My 
uniy  prolonged  incarceration  in  a  State  Capi- 
uA  had  been  at  Albany.  And  what  I  heard 
was  a  new  experience  to  me  in  such  surround- 
ings. I  found,  upon  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, that  there  was  a  large  noon  meeting  of 
•jffidals  and  department  employees  going  on 
^^evenJ  weeks  after  Billy  Sunday  had  been  in 
t(.>wn.  I  learned  that  high  officials  of  the 
State  Government  were  the  heads  of  trail- 
hitting  bands  who  at  week-ends  were  going 
aJ  over  the  State  of  Iowa  to  carry  to  the 
uttermost  limits  the  message  of  practical  re- 
fagion  whidi  Sunday  had  brought  to  Des 
Moines.  I  talked  with  the  Mayor  and  with 
an  sorts  of  people  who  would  know,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  Sunday  had  pro- 
foundly stirred  the  whole  community.  Cau- 
twus  observers  informed  me  that,  among 
other  important  influences,  his  meetings  had 
qukkly  ripened  the  prohibition  issue,  and  that 
r>es  Moines  would  soon  be  dry.  Away  back 
sa  ISS5  Iowa  adopted  a  proMbition  amend- 
ment to  her  Constitution,  but  it  was  annulled 
hy  the  courts.  Then  the  Legislature  attempted 
to  estabfish  prohibition  by  statute,  but  pub- 
oc  opmioa  was  not  ready  for  it,  and  the  law 
was  poorly  enforced.  The  so-called  Mulct 
measure  was  passed,  destroying  the  effect  of 
the  statute  by  permitting  any  county  to  vio- 
late it  which  could  secure  the  names  of  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  voters  on  a  petition.  The 
case  and  evils  of  the  petition  are  notorious, 
and  the  original  provision  of  the  Constitution 
nas  had  to  wait  the  development  of  a  slowly 
educated  public  sentiment  Sunday  seems 
to  have  arrived  about  the  time  the  hour  was 


due  to  strike.  Anyway,  soon  after  he  left, 
the  courts  scrutinized  the  new  petitions  for 
Des  Moines  with  rigid  severity,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  seemed  to  be  in  touch 
with  a  public  opinion  at  home  which  was 
established  and  invincible.  Only  a  few  weeks 
after  I  was  in  Iowa  the  prophecies  of  my 
friends  in  Des  Moines  were  fulfilled,  Des 
Moines  and  the  Legislature  going  dry  to- 
gether, the  latter  repealing  the  Mulct  Law  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  Colorado  also  I  found  evidence  of  a 
more  intimate  influence  of  Sunday  and  his 
message  upon  certain  powerful  business  per- 
sonages than  he  himself  knows  or  than  I  am 
at  liberty  to  relate.  Sunday  was  in  that  State 
while  the  fight  was  pending  last  summer  over 
the  Governorship  and  prohibition.  The  effect 
of  his  meetings  upon  both  of  these  issues  was 
perhaps  determining.  The  Sunday  meetings 
were  held  in  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 
In  these  two  communities  a  comparison  of  the 
vote  last  fall  upon  prohibition  with  the  pre- 
vious vote  in  these  cities  upon  the  same  issue 
indicates  that  the  fight  was  really  won  there. 

Some  influential  and  loyal  friend  ought 
to  tell  Sunday  to  stop  his  attacks  upon  the 
Unitarians.  This  phase  of  his  preaching 
is  viciously  un-American,  and  it  mars  a 
movement  which  is  really  coming  to  be  a 
National  influence  for  better  living  and  for 
self-control.  I  am  impelled  to  say  this  on 
account  of  an  untoward  incident  in  Colo- 
rado. When  the  Sunday  movement  struck 
one  or  two  points  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  it  took  the  form  of  driving  the 
Unitarians  out  of  town.  It  is  too  late  for 
any  modem  Roger  Williams  experience  with 
the  narrow  side  of  the  New  England  con- 
science. There  is  wrong  enough  in  the  world 
to  attack  without  hitting  at  that  splendid 
group  of  highly  intelligent  and  earnest  people 
called  Unitarians  because  they  hold  a  relig- 
ious psychology  and  philosophy  which  in  all 
probability  Sunday  does  not  understand. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota,  had  frontier  civic 
conditions  for  a  great  many  years.  Probably 
no  city  that  Sunday  ever  worked  in  fought 
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him  harder  or  presented  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. Fargo  had  its  corrupt  poUtical  machine, 
its  devil's  half-acre  of  vice,  and  everything 
that  goes  with  these  evils.  Immediately  after 
Sunday's  visit  there  came  the  overthrow  of 
the  gang  and  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  with  men  at 
the  front  who  were  honest  and  earnest,  even 
though  not  of  large  capacity.  With  the 
help  of  a  red-light  abatement  act  which 
penalizes  the  property  and  its  owner  rather 
than  the  woman,  there  were  in  one  year 
seventy-three  pieces  of  real  estate  pad- 
locked by  the  government  and  without  in- 
come—empty, unremunetative  monuments  of 
the  method  by  which  the  West  is  striking  at 
commercialized  prostitution.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  Sunday's  influence  upon  com- 
munity life,  upon  the  family,  and  upon 
sobriety. 

If  Sunday's  life  and  labor  even  up  to  date 
were  examined  critically  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  social  value,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  these  and  many  other  fragments  of 
evidence  that  have  come  to  me,  that  the 
conclusions  would  confound  his  foes  as  well 
as  his  honest  opponents.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  not  the  America  of  the  evan- 
gelist Moody's  day.  During  the  last  genera- 
tion rapid  changes  in  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  and  particularly  the  tremendous 
influx  of  millions  of  immigrants  from  the 
backward  races  of  Europe,  have  had  the 
effect  of  altering  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  type  of  mind  of  the  American 
people.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  a  great  new  generation  of  the  children  of  the 
foreign-born  just  coming  towards  American 
citizenship,  just  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
flnglish  language,  and  beginning  to  get  into 
sympathy  with  American  ideals.  One  night 
a  year  or  two  ago  I  happened  to  sit  with  the 
newspaper  men  in  front  of  the  platform  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  while  many  scores 
were  "  hitting  the  trail  "  at  the  close  of  Sun- 
day's appeal.  And  I  was  startled  to  observe 
in  the  faces  of  the  young  men  who  were 
crowding  to  the  front  the  physiognomy  of,  it 
seemed  to  me,  pretty  nearly  every  country 
in  western  Europe.  It  was  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  chOdren  of  the  foreign-born,  with 
minds  just  opening  to  the  language  and 
the  ideals  of  the  new  country,  entering  upon 
the  process  of  religious  Americanization.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  have  understood 
Moody — or  President  Hibben.  But  they 
understood  Sunday. 


Bjitirely  aside  from  that  great  and  innpior- 
tant  element  of  the  recent  immigrant  in  our 
population  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the 
average  American  of  the  present  day  of 
nearly  every  economic  or  social  stratum  has 
very  little  use  for  toploftiness  or  mere  di^^ty 
or  diluted  sweetness  and  light  or  mealy- 
mouthedness.  lie  wants  his  religion,  just  as 
he  wants  his  baseball,  human,  vital,  efficient, 
on  the  square ;  a  player  called  out  on  first 
when  he  is  out;  the  theory  and  the  rules  of 
the  game  intelligible  enough  so  that  he  can 
comprehend  them — a  part  of  his  actual  life 
right  here  and  now.  The  simple  moralities 
and  realities  in  both  their  temporal  and  their 
abiding  aspect  awaken  a  tremendous  response 
within  him  if  they  come  to  him  in  his  own 
vernacular  and  on  his  own  level  from  some- 
body whom  he  believes  to  be  absolutely 
genuine. 

It  is  from  this  angle,  I  take  it,  that  the 
judgment  of  Sunday  should  begin.  We  have 
probably  never  had  a  religious  evang^elist  in 
this  country  who  came  so  powerfully  close  to 
the  heart  and  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
man  in  the  street  as  Sunday.  As  a  conse- 
quence, locomotive  engineers,  commercial 
travelers,  fraternal  organizations — the  gr^^t 
human  groups  of  husky  Americans — are  de- 
voted to  him  wherever  he  goes,  flight  thou- 
sand Pennsylvania  employees  marched  to 
one  of  his  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and 
presented  Mrs.  Sunday  and  himself  with  a 
huge  mahogany  chest  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pieces  of  silver.  Goodness  only 
knows  what  they  will  ever  do  with  it,  as  well 
as  with  many  other  of  their  gifts  1  But  it 
comes  out  of  the  heart  and  the  good  will  of 
masses  of  men  who  have  never  before  been 
profoundly  impressed  with  what  reli^on 
means.  And  religion  means  to  Billy  just 
what  it  means  to  them  when  they  come  to 
think  about  it — paying  their  debts,  **  cutting 
out  the  booze,"  being  faithful  to  their  homes 
and  their  families,  joining  in  a  co-operative 
way  to  put  anything  over  for  the  good  of  the 
community  that  comes  along,  standing  by 
each  other,  making  of  themselves  more  effi- 
cient workers  by  keeping  body  and  mind  in 
tune — and  Billy  and  ex-pugilist  Jack  Cardiff 
together  set  them,  an  example  by  physical 
discipline  in  diet  and  regimen  that  rivals  the 
system  of  the  Harvard  football  squad.  A 
man  who  twenty-four  years  after  he  left  the 
diamond  can  bat  out  a  homer  on  St  Patrick's 
Day  at  the  grounds  of  the  Athletics  in  Phila- 
delphia and  run  the  bases  in  sixteen  seconds 
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hundred  and  twenty  yards  with  three 
turns — after  eleven  such  strenuous  weeks  as 
he  passed  in  the  Quaker  City  is  quite  likely 
to  be  physically  and  morally  healthy  and 
m^g^hty  attractive  to  the  baseball  democracy 
wbo  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  average 
.Vmcrican  mind  of  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  not  yet  by  any  manner  of 
means  affected  by  the  higher  university  edu- 
cation, that  Sunday's  mass-meeting  English 
is,  I  think,  to  be  interpreted.  His  language 
is  not  vulgar;  it  is  coarse  and  crude  and 
bizarre,  if  you  insist.  He  is  a  genius  in  the 
evolution  of  slang.  I  had  always  accepted 
the  current  literary  opinion  of  slang  as  evi- 
dence of  a  paucity  of  ideas  and  feeble  powers 
of  expression  until  Sunday  revealed  the  possi- 
bilities of  it  as  an  intellectual  recreation ! 
But  it  reaches  his  hearers  just  as  the  broad 
newspaper  headline,  the  cartoon,  and  the 
colored  ink  reach  the  readers  for  whom 
they  were  invented. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Deity  is  very  shock- 
ii^  to  some  persons.  I  admit  that  it  is  very 
unusuaL  Some  of  his  stem  religious  critics 
nnght  recall  that  in  the  simple  days  of  the 
OW  Testament  God  was  so  close  to  the 
primitive  monotheist  that  he  felt  he  could  put 
out  his  finger  and  touch  the  Deity.  It  was 
God  who  snowed  ;  it  was  God  who  thun- 
dered ;  it  was  God  who  lightened.  I  advance 
it  only  as  an  hypothesis,  but  it  may  be  that 
God  has  got  away  so  far  from  some  mod- 
cm  religionists  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  childlike  simplicity  and  familiarity  of 
Billy.  This  is  at  least  a  more  plausible  hy- 
pothesis than  some  I  read,  when  all  the  facts 
about  this  plain  and  remarkable  democratic 
religionist  are  parsed  in  review. 

Some  of  Sunday's  descriptions  of  sex  rela- 
tions seem  almost  immoral  to  Dean  West. 
But  the  Dean  must  remember  that  the  great 
multitude  whom  Sunday  addresses  commonly 
think  and  talk  of  sex  relations  in  the  terms 
of  Sunday's  speech.  And  the  test  of  it  is, 
not  the  form  of  it,  but  the  effect  of  it.  And 
one  of  the  most  certain  results  of  the  Sunday 
movement,  everywhere  observable,  is  purity 
and  am  increased  respect  for  the  sanctities  of 
the  home  and  the  family.  All  marks  of  the 
socalled  vulgarities  of  democracy  are  dis- 
tressing to  some  minds.  My  recollection  is 
that  even  Woodrow  Wilson's  democratic  ideas, 
while  Mr.  Wilson  was  President  of  Princeton, 
were   somewhat   shocking  to    Dean   West. 


There  is  a  class  language  as  well  as  a  class 
feeling  and  a  class  church.  Sunday  is  a 
democrat  in  religion,  and  none  of  these 
things  move  him. 

It  is  charged  that  Sunday  has  revived  the 
crude  and  irrational  fear  that  largely  passed 
out  of  evangelist  theology  with  Edwards  and 
Finney,  and  that  the  thousands  who  "  hit  the 
trail"  are  driven  on  by  the  dread  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  consuming  fires.  If  this 
were  true,  the  social  injury  of  it  all  might  be 
profound.  My  rather  close  observation  of 
the  Sunday  movement  in  the  E^st  as  well  as 
the  West  leads  me  to  think  that  it  is  not  tme. 
The  old  literal  nightmare  of  horror,  with  its 
crushing  weight  upon  human  life  and  happi- 
ness, is  largely  gone  from  public  religious 
thinking.  The  archaic  imagery  which  Sun- 
days employs,  and  in  the  substance  of  which  he 
believes,  undoubtedly  has  a  pictorial  definite- 
ness  and  certainty  that  is  powerful  and  com- 
pelling. But  it  is  not  the  physical  flames  of 
hell  or  the  picture  of  a  relentless  God  which 
produces  the  effect  It  is  the  flame  of 
wrong-doing  and  of  shortcoming  in  his  own 
nature,  and  what  it  leads  to  for  himself  and 
his  family  and  the  community,  that  gets  the 
nAan  under  Sunday's  preaching.  The  hell 
that  consumes  him  is  inside  of  him.  And  the 
after  effects  of  the  appeal  arouse  the  nobler 
instincts  to  do  right,  to  be  a  man,  to  live  on 
the  square,  to  be  tme  to  a  mother's  memory, 
to  love  wife  and  children,  and  to  fight  the 
devil.  Now  the  devil  is  very  personal  to 
Billy.  So  he  is  to  almost  ever>'  man  in  his 
senses  who  takes  a  long  look  into  the  mirror. 

The  danger  to  masses  of  men  because  of 
overwrought  emotion  and  delusion  and  excess 
of  fanaticism  is  very  slight  with  Sunday.  He 
is  the  religious  evangelist  of  the  as  yet  crude 
but  earnest  and  vital  democracy  of  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Sunday  really  understands  what  a  simple  and 
intense  Nation  we  are,  after  all,  underneath. 
We  are  still  in  that  religious  and  political 
stage  of  development  where  a  man  who 
"  puts  the  cookies  on  the  lower  shelf  "  wins 
the  heart  and  directs  the  will.  The  tremen- 
dous overmastering  energy^  of  the  man,  the 
very  violence  of  his  vitality,  is  American. 
And  then  he  makes  the  impression  upon 
vast  audiences,  and  upon  those  who  meet  him 
casually  in  private,  and  upon  his  intimates, 
of  human,  simple,  genuine  personal  character. 
The  family,  the  home,  the  workshop,  the 
trade  union,  the  lodge,  the  city,  the  State, 
are  more  precious  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
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men  in  a  community  after  Sunday  leaves  it. 
These  are  the  simplicities  of  democracy,  but 
they  have  enormous  social  value. 

Sunday  does  not  succeed  in  building  any 
New  Jerusalems  overnight,  and  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  is  undoubtedly  still  far  from 
the  ultimate  condition  of  heavenly  citizenship ; 
but  the  rather  crass  and  materialistic  and 
conglomerate  population  of  that  anthracite 
mining  municipality  was  strangely  jarred  on 
its  way  towards  perfection  by  the  volcanic 
power  of  the  Sunday  movement.  Seventeen 
thousand  people  "  hit  the  trail,"  sixty  per 
cent  of  them  men.  At  the  final  mass-meet- 
ing of  ten  thousand  men,  between  five  and 
six  thousand  acknowledged  that  they  had 
quit  the  drink  habit  since  Sunday  came  to 
town.  There  was  one  section  of  Scranton 
called  Patagonia.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
earth  and  the  end  of  the  road  in  that  com- 
munity, with  many  more  than  its  due  pro- 
portion of  saloons  and  tough  resorts.  There 
good  human  stuff,  particularly  of  the  Welsh 
stock,  was  in  process  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  degeneration.  There  were  a  lot 
of  young  toughs  who  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  working  just  enough  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink.  They  did 
everything  but  kill  a  man.  The  light  broke 
on  a  few  of  the  leaders  who  went  around  to 
Sunday's  tabernacle  out  of  curiosity,  and 
something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
young  men  of  Patagonia  "hit  the  trail." 
They  got  steady  employment,  "  cut  out  the 
booze,"  and  became  sober  and  law-abiding. 
A  number  of  saloons  in  the  locality  went  out  of 
business  soon  after  the  crowd  **  hit  the  trail." 
Trail-hitting  bands  from  Patagonia  have 
got  as  far  away  from  home  as  Philadel- 
phia to  tell  the  story  of  what  happened  to 
them  at  the  end  of  the  earth  and  near  the 
end  of  the  road.  The  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  Scranton  district  reports  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing Sunday's  advent  into  Scranton  an 
apparent  falling  off  in  consumption  of  seven- 
teen thousand  gallons  of  whisky  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  barrels  of  beer — which  cer- 
tainly is  some  liquid  refreshment  1 

One  afternoon  during  the  last  week  of 
Sunday's  stay  there  was  an  industrial 
parade  which  Scranton  will  not  soon  forget. 
Many  thousands  of  young  men  and  old — no 
one  of  them  under  sixteen  years  of  age — 
three  hours  passing  the  reviewing  stand, 
marched  in  procession  as  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  industrial  brotherhood  and  industrial 


efficiency  created  by  the  Sunday  meetings 
and  teaching.  There  was  in  the  line  a  platoon 
of  three  hundred  from  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  Scranton  district.  Practically  all 
the  social  groups  of  the  locality  furnished 
their  quota.  And  at  about  half-past  three 
o'clock,  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with 
the  full  approval  and  sympathy  of  the  opera- 
tors, came  hundreds  of  sooty-faced  miners, 
their  lamps  in  their  hats,  many  of  them 
mounted  on  mine  mules  which  had  not  been 
up  into  the  sunlight  for  years,  and  these 
swung  into  the  procession  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  great  holiday  crowds.  The  executives 
of  the  Lackawanna  shops  and  of  other  large 
corporations  were  very  frank,  at  least  imme- 
diately following  the  revival,  about  testifying 
to  the  enormous  efficiency  value  of  Sunday's 
teaching  to  the  men.  Of  course  Scranton 
cannot  maintain  that  vision  of  civic  efficiency 
and  dvic  unity — ^nor  can  any  other  dty, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is ;  but  who 
cares  to  take  the  p>osition  that  it  was  not 
immensely  worth  while  as  a  beginning  of  the 
long  upward  march  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in 
Philadelphia  the  "  Ledger  "  of  that  dty  called 
upon  Sunday  to  denounce  unsparingly  certain 
powerful  corporate  gentlemen  of  wealth  who 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  conspicuously 
lacking  in  civic  consdence,  but  who  were 
conspicuous  backers  of  the  Sunday  cause. 
Sunday  declined  to  attack  publicly  any  such 
group,  and  chose  to  go  quietly  around  this 
rock  in  his  road.  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
would  probably  regard  this  as  clear  evidence 
that  Sunday  is  a  tool  of  the  corporations. 
I  think  he  was  wise.  He  might  have  flayed 
the  real  estate  interests,  which  were  just  then 
being  charged  publicly  with  seeking  to  defeat 
the  enforcement  of  the  housing  and  sanitary 
laws  of  the  State.  He  might  have  struck 
hard  at  the  rapid  transit  machine,  which  was 
just  then  under  suspicion  of  trying  to  muddle 
the  transportation  development  in  Philadel- 
phia. But  it  would  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.  The  questions  involved  are  too 
intricate  for  a  man  of  Sunday's  training. 
There  could  be  nothing  about  his  app>eal  on 
such  issues  which  would  have  in  it  the  sim- 
plidty  and  directness  and  understanding  which 
characterize  his  compelling  invective  against 
the  distiller,  the  brewer,  and  the  saloon-keeper. 
The  one  issue  Sunday  thoroughly  under- 
stands, the  other  and  deeper  issue  he  would 
not  understand.  But,  entirely  aside  from  this 
viewix)int,  it  would  be  bad  mass- psychology 
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to  introduce  generally  into  religious  meetings 
the  distracting  and  confusing  economic  issues 
which,  although  profoundly  moral,  to  the 
average  mind  have  as  yet  more  of  a  passionate 
than  an  ethical  significance.  The  simple 
saloon  issue  will  strike  fire,  fuse  the  mass- 
mind,  and  add  heavily  to  the  volume  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling  and  social  intention. 
The  other  issues  are  by  no  means  as  well 
fitted  for  that  definite  purp>ose.  I  think 
Sunday  instinctively  feels  that. 

Sunday  is  still  in  his  prime.  Why  not  give  him 
genuine  encouragement  and  steer  him  towards 
organized  permanency  ?  His  father  went  away 


to  the  great  war  in  '61  and  never  came  back. 
And  Billy  grew  part  way  up  as  an  orphan  in 
the  Soldiers'  Home  out  in  Iowa.  He  has 
always  made  good,  even  if  he  is  narrow  on 
the  Unitarians  and  evolution  and  some  other 
matters.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  on  the 
diamond  that  the  country  ever  saw.  And  he 
is  the  most  efficient  evangelist  of  the  plain 
man  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  United 
States.  His  father  was  willing  to  die  for  a 
country  with  a  conscience  and  a  deep  sense 
of  brotherhood.  The  son  is  willing  to  wear 
himself  out  in  the  same  great  cause.  Let  the 
higher  revival  critics  give  him  a  chance  1 
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IF  you  would  know  something  of  the  men 
who  are  enlisting  for  the  people's  new 
war  against  alcohol — a  war  in  which 
mdifference  has  been  succeeded  by  anger 
and  determination — read  the  newspapers  and 
note  the  line-up.  Here  is  industry,  or  rather 
capital,  in  the  van,  with  labor  close  behind. 
Here  are  physicians,  lawyers,  athletes,  poli- 
ticians, churchmen,  fraternity  members,  and 
even  convicts,  in  the  swelling  ranks,  with 
journalists  and  educators  out  in  front  as 
scouts.  Never  have  we  seen  such  an  army 
ID  this  land  before. 

Let  us  see  what  these  different  divisions 
are  doing.  In  an  article  published  in  The 
Outlook  some  months  ago  the  attitude  of 
certain  employers  of  labor  toward  alcohol  was 
set  forth.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Lukens  Iron 
Works,  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany, the  American  Sheet  and  Tinplate  Com- 
pany, all  great  employers  of  labor,  were 
named  as  organizations  that  had  put  alcohol 
under  the  ban.  Since  that  article  was  pub- 
lisbed,  in  August  of  1914,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  decided  to  stop  the  sale  of 
fiquor  in  all  property  owned  by  it,  including 
the  great  stations  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  has  gone  a  step  further  and  dis- 
charged employees  who  signed  liquor  dealers' 
appfications  for  saloon  licenses.  The  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Company,  the  G.  W.  Blabon  Com- 
pany, the  Link  Belt  Company  (three  great 


concerns  neat  Philadelphia),  the  Florence  Iron 
Company,  of  Florence,  New  Jersey,  the 
Complanters  Refining  Company,  of  Warren, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lee  Tire  Company,  of 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  cor- 
porations, have  ordered  their  men  to  stop 
drinking,  while  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  Coal  Company  has  notified  its 
foremen,  fire  bosses,  driver  bosses,  and  other 
foremen  that  any  one  of  them  who  violates 
the  company's  rule  against  entering  a  saloon 
does  so  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  job.  The 
Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  posted 
a  similar  notice. 

In  the  former  article  nothing  whatever 
was  said  about  labor's  putting  **  booze  "  under 
the  ban.  Labor  hadn't  done  much  in  that 
direction  at  that  time.  But  see  what  has 
happened  since  that  article  was  published. 
I  quote  from  the  daily  press.  "  Harrisburg 
Typographical  L'nion  No.  14  has  decided 
that  no  money  can  be  expended  from  the 
local  treasury  for  intoxicating  liquors  at  any 
dinner  or  other  entertainment  which  the 
union  may  hold  in  future."  Take  note  that 
these  men  are  refusing  to  drink,  not  during 
working  hours  when  their  jobs  might  thereby 
be  jeoparded,  but  at  times  of  jollification  and 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  social  events. 
That  means  that  those  men  are  done  with 
booze. 

From  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  I  dip  the 
following :  "  While  committees  of  represent- 
ative business  and  professional  men  visited 
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the  homes  of  Philadelphia's  forty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day, to  line  them  up  for  Governor  Brum- 
baugh's Local  Option  Bill,  a  petition  was  signed 
by  three  thousand  workers,  most  of  them 
employees  in  Frankford  and  Kensington 
mills,  asking  the  L^slature  to  pass  the  Local 
Option  BiU." 

From  Secretary  Samuel  Wilson,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon  League,  comes  this 
statement:  *^I  have  not  direct  information 
from  the  view-point  of  the  employees,  but  I 
do  know  there  is  a  great  change  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  attitude  of  organized  labor 
toward  the  saloon.  In  former  years  the 
saloon  interests  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
passage  of  resolutions  in  State  Federation 
meetings  against  local  option  and  prohibition. 
At  the  last  meeting  the  man  who  attempted 
to  have  such  resolutions  passed  was  ruled  off 
the  floor.  Furthermore,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Trades  Council  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  Assemblyman  Quinn 
to  work  for  locsil  option." 

Let  me  quote  further  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
letter :  **  A  Pennsylvania  Railroad  engineer 
informed  me  that  the  company's  orders 
against  the  use  of  intoxicants  had  made 
wonderful  changes.  He  said  that  under 
the  old  regime  the  saloons  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  roundhouses  and  shops  in 
Camden  were  crowded  with  railway  em- 
ployees. Now  the  barkeepers  and  proprietors 
are  frequently  seen  alone  in  their  saloons  and 
the  business  is  being  starved  out.  In  addi- 
tion he  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  Billy 
Sunday  meetings  had  been  very  pronounced 
among  railroad  men,  and  men  who  had 
formerly  been  habitues  of  saloons  can  now 
frequently  be  seen  reading  their  Bibles  in 
their  spare  time.  From  another  source  I 
learned  that  in  the  New  York  Ship- Yards,  at 
Camden,  religious  services  which  were 
started  a  number  of  weeks  ago,  during  the 
noon  hour,  to  be  conducted  weekly,  had  so 
grown  in  interest  that  they  are  now  conducted 
daily,  with  hundreds  in  attendance,  and  men 
were  very  frequently  seen  upon  their  knees 
on  the  asphalt  floor.  Many  of  these  men 
had  formerly  been  hard  drinkers." 

A  similar  story  of  good  will  in  industry 
caused  by  the  new  order  of  things  comes 
from  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  where  are  located 
three  large  industrial  plants — the  Milton 
Manufacturing  Company,  S.  J.  Shimer  & 
Sons,  and  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company.  In  all  three  plants  booze  is  under 


the  ban.  Now  comes  this  news  story.  Con- 
trary to  the  result  expected  of  such  edict 
(prohibition  of  drinking),  the  workmen  do  not 
consider  the  order  an  encroachment  on  their 
personal  liberties,  and  have  joined  heaptily  in 
the  observance  of  the  rule."  Also  this,  from 
Mr.  Shimer,  head  of  one  of  these  companies : 
"  Most  of  our  workmen  have  congratulated 
us  upon  the  step  we  have  taken.  In  the 
stamping  out  of  this  great  menace  we  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  employees." 

Co-operation — that  is  the  keynote  of  this 
new  move  in  industry ;  a  move  that  has  as 
its  first  object  the  absolute  destruction  of 
alcohol.  Listen  to  this  despatch  :  "  Follow- 
ing the  distribution  of  a  series  of  slips  in  pay 
envelopes  relating  to  temperance,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp>oration,  are  signing  appli- 
cations for  membership  in  the  Water- Wagpn 
Club.  The  applications  are  in  the  form  of 
petitions,  and,  if  suflicient  signers  are  obtained, 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  permanent  organi- 
zation and  establish  club-rooms  in  Albion^ 
Greenville,  and  Butler.  The  signers  pledge 
themselves  to  permanent  abstinence.  It  is 
optional  with  the  employees  whether  they  sign 
or  not  It  is  said  that  the  applications  are 
being  freely  signed.  The  organization  of  the 
club  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trainmaster,  K,  B. 
Hewitt,  and  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
interest  the  trainmen." 

Of  interest  along  this  same  line  is  this  fur- 
ther despatch  from  Pittsburgh  :  "An  appeal 
to  its  thousands  of  employees  to  lead  a  moral 
life  has  been  made  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  as  a  part  of  a  *  safety  first '  cam- 
paign. Pamphlets  distributed  by  the  com- 
pany show  how  much  longer  a  man  lives  who 
lives  '  right '  than  one  who  dissipates,  and 
tell  of  the  better  school  work  done  by  the 
children  of  the  workman  who  leads  a  dean 
life  compared  with  one  who  does  not,  and 
how  much  less  liable  the  workman  is  to  acci- 
dent because  of  his  being  careful." 

Perhaps  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  changes  in  industry,  that  workmen 
should  become  soldiers  under  the  banne!*  of 
prohibition.  But .  surely  when  the  doctors 
come  forward  as  volunteers  under  this  ban- 
ner it  is  time  to  open  our  eyes.  From  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  comes  the  news  of  a 
remonstrance  to  the  license  court  signed 
jointly  by  all  the  allopathic  and  homeopathic 
physicians  in  the  town.     The  remonstrance 
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states  bluntly  that  **  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and 
as  sudi  its  sale  as  a  beverage  should  be  pro- 
hibited." It  sets  forth  the  fact  that  alcohol 
**  win  produce  definite  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves, 
similar  in  character  to  the  changes  produced 
by  other  prisons."  And  that  **  it  is  a  major 
cause  in  the  production  of  idiotic  and  imbe- 
cile children/' 

Perha{)s  athletes  do  not  understand  the 
technical  changes  produced  by  alcohol  as  the 
doctors  do,  but  they  understand  quite  as  dis- 
tinctly the  effects  of  strong  drink.  So  one 
tinds  them  lining  up  in  the  new  army.  Ty 
Cobb  was  asked  by  a  friend  last  summer  to 
join  him  in  **  a  nip.'*  *'  No,"  said  Ty  ;  *'  I 
don't  use  it  It  dims  my  batting  eye,  and 
you  know  they  pressed  me  hard  last  season 
to  keep  out  ahead." 

Hugh  Jennings,  veteran  leader  of  the  De- 
troit Tigers,  wrote  this  for  a  sporting  page : 
**  There  b  a  mistaken' notion  in  the  minds  of 
^omc  people  that  a  manager  does  not  care 
what  his  players  do  off  the  diamond,  so  they 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the 
<amc.  That  is  nonsense.  A  manager  can 
go  to  bed  with  the  chickens  and  tell  next 
morning  which  of  his  players  were  out  late 
the  night  before.  The  team  that  has  a  few 
*  lusbers '  on  its  roster  seldom  gets  a  high 
place  in  the  race." 

Here  is  what  a  Philadelphia  writer  said  of 
Connie  Mack  and  his  famous  **  $100,000 
infield :"  "  Mclnnis  is  a  teetotaler.  Collins 
never  touches  liquor.  Barry  is  a  total  ab- 
stainer. Baker  has  become  *  Home-Run 
Baker '  without  ever  taking  a  drink.  Stay — 
Connie  Made  himself,  the  discoverer  and 
trainer  of  the  *  $100,000  infield,'  uses  no 
intoxicants  whatever.  Baseball  is  more  than 
a  game.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  and  heavily 
capitalized  business.  It  demands,  above  all 
thbigs,  efficiency.  And  where  the  wise  Mr. 
Mack  wants  flawless  work,  where  he  must 
have  absolute  dependability  and  keen-witted  in- 
telligence, he  places  his  reliance  upon  men  who 
keep  their  bkxxi  cool  and  their  heads  dear. 

Were  proof  needed  of  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  to  find  it  one  has  only  to  look 
at  the  next  group  that  has  joined  the  colors 
in  the  war  against  booze — ^the  inmates  of  our 
penitentiaries  and  prisons.  '*  Out  of  236 
men  admitted  last  year,"  says  the  report  of 
one  of  our  Homes  of  Industry  for  Discharged 
Prisoners,  "  201  gave  liquor  as  the  cause  of 
their  downfall"  • 

From  the  '•  Umpire,"  a  paper  edited  and 


published  by  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania,  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  **  Why  not  make  an  effort  to  *  bum  our 
bridges  '  and  cut  off  the  prindpal  cause  of  our 
being  here  ?  Seventy  per  cent  of  crime  is 
attributed  to  liquor.  Liquor  is  the  cause  of 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  parole  violations.  Let 
us  add  our  little  weight  to  the  temperance 
cause,  as  a  selfish  precautionary  measure  if 
for  no  higher  motive." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  *'  Index  "  of 
the  Washington  State  Reformatory :  **  Here 
is  a  poser  for  John  Barleycorn :  North  Da- 
kota is  dry;  575,(XK)  population;  175  in 
the  State  Penitentiary.  Montana  is  wet; 
375,000  population  ;  900  in  the  p)enitentiary. 
Are  not  these  figures  significant  ?" 

The  **  Better  Citizen  "  of  the  New  Jersey 
Reformatory  prints  this  editorial :  *'  An  ex- 
change says  alcohol  will  remove  stains  from 
siunmer  dothes.  The  exchange  is  right. 
Alcohol  will  also  remove  the  summer  clothes, 
also  the  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  clothes, 
not  only  from  the  one  who  drinks  it,  but  from 
wife  and  family  as  well.  It  will  also  remove 
the  household  furniture,  the  eatables  from 
the  pantry,  the  smiles  from  the  face  of  the 
wife,  the  laugh  from  the  lips  of  innocent 
children,  and  the  happiness  from  the  home. 
As  a  remover  of  things  alcohol  has  no  equal." 

And  now  for  the  result  of  all  this.  I 
quote  from  the  Philadelphia  "  Ledger  "  of 
March  2 :  **  One  thousand  inmates  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  to-day  petitioned  the 
I^egislature  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  any  measure  that  had  as  its  object  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  that  petition : 
*  Many  of  your  petitioners  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  its  (alcohols)  debasing  influ- 
ence as  exemplified  in  their  own  lives,  and 
believing  that  if  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
were  prohibited  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
crime  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  if  not  more, 
they  therefore  respectfully  pray  that  you  will 
give  favorable  consideration '  .  .  .  etc." 

Who  should  know  better  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol than  the  man  whose  life  has  been  wrecked 
by  it  ? 

From  another  Philadelphia  newspaper  1 
take  this  :  **  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Berwick  Club  has  dedded  to  bar  all  intoxicants 
after  April  1,  whether  the  club  retains  its  pres- 
ent quarters  or  deddes  to  move."  This  action 
was  taken  after  the  receipt  of  a  notice  from 
the  Court  that  the  continuance  of  a  "  side- 
board "  would  result  in  loss  of  lease.     The 
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club  governors  seized  the  opportunity  to 
oust  alcohol. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Red  Men  have  started 
a  movement  to  bar  rum  from  their  quarters. 
The  movement  has  behind  it  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  *'  On  Thursday, 
March  4,"  to  quote  from  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  "Tioga  Tribe  No.  358  adopted  the 
following  flat  prohibition  as  Article  II  of  its 
constitution :  No  intoxicating  liquor  shall  at 
any  time  be  permitted  in  or  around  the  coun- 
cil chamber.  ...  A  past  great  sachem  of 
the  order  in  this  State  said  that  the  move- 
ment to  abolish  liquor  from  the  quarters  of 
the  lodges  had  spread  throughout  the  State." 

Even  the  farmers  have  enlisted  for  the 
war.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grangers  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  "  we  believe  any  newspaper  or 
periodical  which  accepts  and  prints  liquor 
advertisements  of  any  nature  is  not  of  the 
high  moral  tone  necessary  for  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship,"  and  that  therefore  "  we 
do  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  or  allow  any 
papers  or  periodicals  in  our  homes  which 
carry  booze  advertisements,  and  we  will  use 
our  influence  with  all  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
to  do  the  same." 

Comment  on  such  resolutions  is  unneces- 
sary. Inspection  of  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  field  is  more  to  the  point.  Re- 
cenriy  the  Temperance  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  questioned  2,160  newspapers 
as  to  their  p>osition  on  the  liquor  question. 
At  least  520  papers  bar  all  liquor  advertise- 
ments. Some  admit  beer  advertisements. 
Some  are  about  to  come  out  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition ;  others  are  waiting  for  public  senti- 
ment to  swing  more  certainly  to  prohibition 
before  they  take  theu"  stand.  The  indications 
are  that  there  is  now,  and  will  be  more  and 
more,  a  swing  of  the  press  to  the  "  dry  "  side. 
Doubtless  there  are  more  '*  dry  "  newspapers 
than  the  Methodists  found,  for  they  circular- 
ized less  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  land.  Certainly  they  omitted  from  their 
list  of  thirty-eight  Pennsylvania  "  dry  "  papers 
the  Philadelphia  **  North  American,"  which 
is  perhaps  the  foremost  advocate  of  prohibi- 
tion in  the  country. 

Among  the  magazines  sixt>'-three  now 
reject  liquor  advertisements,  and  the  number 
is  growing.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arnold,  president 
of  the  company  publishing  "  Suburban  Life," 
says :  "It  has  been  found  that  magazines 
which  adopt  the  policy  of  not  printing  beer 
or  whisky  advertisements  receive  many  times 


more  favorable  consideration  by  the  large 
national  advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the 
best  homes." 

Take  it  in  whatever  field  you  will — the 
church,  the  school,  the  office,  the  factor\' 
— you  find  everywhere  a  growing  anger 
against  booze,  and  a  growing  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  man  behind  the  desk 
and  the  man  behind  the  machine.  They  are 
lining  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  fight 
against  alcohol. 

To  what  end  ?  To  the  end  that  men  and 
women  may  be  healthier,  more  efficient,  more 
prosperous,  happier.  To  the  end  that  we 
shall  no  more  read  such  news  despatches  as 
these  :  '*  W.  L.  McCracken,  of  Brookville, 
a  member  of  the  Jefferson  County  bar, 
states  that  of  the  twenty-six  murder  cases  he 
has  been  engaged  in  trying  in  Jefferson 
and  neighboring  counties,  twenty -four  were 
directly  caused  by  liquor;  and  that  during 
the  time  he  was  District  Attorney  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  all  cases  handled  by  his 
office  were  caused  by  liquor." 

And  this  :  "In  an  address  to  five  hundred 
mine  workers  at  Warrior  Run  last  night, 
P.  H.  Devers,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawana,  and  Western  Coal 
Company,  declared  he  could  point  to  many 
serious  accidents  that  had  happened  to  men 
after  they  had  stopped  in  saloons  on  their 
way  to  work." 

And  this :  •*  Close  to  one  thousand  men 
thronged  the  recruiting  stations  in  this  city 
[Philadelphia]  yesterday,  but  only  twenty-six 
were  accepted  for  enlistment  Some  were 
victims  of  maladies  .  .  .  and  others  bearing 
unmistakable  evidence  of  liquor  habits  were 
turned  away  by  scores." 

And  this  :  **  General  Manager  J.  B.  Yohe, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  in 
an  address  to  employees  on  'safety  first,' 
said :  *  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  drinking  man  to 
find  employment  with  any  railroad.  The 
drink  habit  is  responsible  for  more  deaths 
than  war.'  " 

And  this :  "  Alcoholism  is  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  crime  and  insanity,  according 
to  a  report  submitted  to-day  to  Governor 
Fielder  [of  New  Jersey],  by  a  Commission 
named  last  year  to  study  the  cause  of  dep)end- 
ency.  .  .  .  The  report  unreservedly  con- 
demned social  drinking  ;  and  moderate  drink- 
ing, so  called,  is  blamed  for  a  great  majorit)- 
of  epileptic,  feeble-minded,*  and  subnormal 
children  in  the  State." 
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And  this  :  **  One  of  Billy  Sunday's  argu- 
ments in  his  campaign  here  [Wilkes-Barre] 
two  years  ago  against  the  use  of  liquor  has 
its  proof  in  the  annual  report  of  the  officials 
of  the  county  almshouse,  which  shows  that 
every  one  of  the  424  persons  who  went  over 
the  hills  to  the  poorhouse  was  addicted  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants.  Not  one  total  ab- 
stainer in  Luzerne  County  has  been  commit- 
ted to  the  poorhouse  during  the  past  year/* 

And  this  :  *'  It  has  been  a  study  with  me 
to  mark  boys  who  started  on  every  grade  of 
life  with  me,  to  see  what  has  become  of 
them.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that  every  one 
of  those  who  drank  is  dead.  Barring  a  few 
who  were  taken  off  by  sickness,  every  one 
who  proved  a  wreck,  and  wrecked  his  family, 
dkl  it  from  rum,  and  from  no  other  cause." — 
From  a  statement  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

And  this,  in  comment  on  Mr.  Depew's 
sutement :  **  Among  the  men  who  admitted 
that  they  had  taken  alcohol  occasionally  to 
excess  in  the  past,  but  whose  habits  were 
considered  satisfactory  when  they  insured, 
...  the  extra  mortality  was  50  per  cent, 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  average  reduction 
in  the  lives  of  those  men  of  four  years.  With 
regard  to  men  who  took  two  glasses  of  beer 
or  a  glass  of  whisky  or  their  equivalent 
daily,  and   men  who  took  more  than  these 


amounts,  the  mortality  in  the  second  group 
was  fully  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  first 
group." — From  the  report  of  Arthur  Hunter, 
Actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  upon  the  examination  as  to  the 
causes  of  deaths  in  2,000,000  cases. 

These  are  the  kind  of  news  despatches 
that  our  people  are  tired  of  reading.  The 
harm  described  in  them  is  the  hurt  that  is 
goading  our  |>eople  into  war  against  liquor, 
that  is  kindling  in  breast  after  breast  a  deep, 
slow,  consuming  anger,  that  is  bringing  man 
after  man  to  the  colors.  Alcohol  has  hurt  us 
sore,  but  it  has  not  destroyed  us.  We  have 
found  it  out  in  time.  We  have  come  to  know 
it  as  the  deadly,  insidious  foe  to  human  life 
that  it  is.  We  are  going  to  smash  the  rum 
ring,  destroy  this  enemy  of  the  home,  and  put 
alcohol  out  of  business  for  all  time. 

A  nation  does  not  need  to  be  at  war  to 
become  devoted  to  a  great  ideal.  The  men 
of  this  country  are  fast  consecrating  them- 
selves to  the  ideal  of  a  saloonless  nation.  It 
is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  them  coming  to 
the  colors.  And  it  is  a  hopeful  sight  because 
this  is  no  longer  an  officers'  war.  It  is  the 
war  of  the  people.  The  common  folk  have 
made  it  their  own.  They  are  fast  joining 
the  ranks.  When  they  are  fully  mobilized, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  alcohol. 


ENGLISH    VIEW-POINTS    ON    THE    WAR 

BY    ARTHUR    BULLARD 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENT    OF    THE    OUTLOOK    IN    EUROPE 


THE  great  war  was  incomprehensible 
to  me  in  I^ondon.  It  was  not  till  I 
got  out  in  the  country  that  it  even 
seemed  plausible.  Our  own  times  do  not 
seem  so  utterly  divorced  from  history'  in  the 
villages  and  open  fields. 

(hir  modem  cities  have  been  built  on  a 
foundation  of  peace.  And  I^iidon,  except 
for  the  odd  comers  which  interest  tourists,  is 
a  modem  city.  The  telephones,  the  auto- 
buses, the  crowds  swarming  in  and  out  of 
the  Underground,  the  enticing  display  ol  far- 
flung  commerce  in  the  shop  windows,  all  deny 
the  great  tragedy.  But  every  now  and  then 
a  bugle  seems  to  blow  and  one  remembers. 
Always  the  thought  of  war  brought  to  my 
mind  that  pkrture  of  ultimate  incongruity — 
•*a  bull  in  a  china-shop." 


In  Ivondon  the  two  concepts  war  and 
civilization  are  mutually  exclusive.  The 
mind  cannot  hold  them  both  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  necessary  to  ignore  one  or  the 
other. 

On  the  surface  the  immensely  intricate  life 
of  the  city  goes  on  as  usual.  People  buy 
and  sell,  drink  tea,  get  married,  and  take 
their  regular  exercises  just  as  they  did  last 
year.  But  in  a  thousand  ways,  sometimes 
subtle,  sometimes  crude,  the  war  forces  itself 
on  your  attention.  The  service  in  the  hotel 
is  vile,  because,  as  a  great  poster  in  the  cor- 
ridor announces,  *'  No  alien  enemies  are  em- 
ployed in  this  establishment."  No  answer 
comes  to  your  cable  home,  and  days  aftei^ 
wards  you  find  that  the  Censor  stopped  it. 

Almost  all  my  fnends  in  London  are  spir- 
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itually  at  sea.  The  things  they  were  doing 
last  summer — the  books  they  were  writing, 
the  laborator}'  work  they  were  engaged  on, 
the  **  good  causes  "they  were  championing — 
no  longer  seem  worth  while. 

And  in  their  "  unemployment  "  these  brain 
workers  have  lost  their  former  charm  of 
manner  and  conversation.  They  are  all 
posing  more  or  less,  assuming  a  flippancy  or 
a  somberness  which  is  not  real — reaching  out 
for  the  *•  heroic  attitude "  which  befits  a 
people  at  war,  and  which,  in  the  long  years  of 
peace,  they  have  forgot. 

The  war  has  driven  out  of  their  heads  all 
sense  of  proportion.  One  man,  for  instance, 
is  vastly  excited  because  he  thinks  that  the 
British  arrtiy  ration  contains  too  high  a  pro- 
portion of  carbohydrates.  If  you  allude  to  the 
campaign  before  Warsaw,  he  says,  *'  Carbo- 
hydrates." It  does  not  matter  what  subject 
you  start,  he  comes  back  to  his  fixed  idea. 
His  contention  may  be  right,  but  he  is  unable 
to  see  what  a  minute  detail  it  is.  He  was 
grievously  offended — suspected  me  of  Ger- 
man sympathies — when  I  said  that  Caesar 
won  victories  without  knowing  what  a  carbo- 
hydrate was. 

Often  as  I  came  away  disheartened  from 
such  futile  discourse  I  would  pass  the  War 
Office,  and  I  would  tell  myself  that  in  that 
grim  building  there  were  men  with  level 
heads,  trained  to  comprehend  the  great  real- 
ity' of  war.  But  I  met  very  few  such  people. 
The  professional  and  business  men  with 
whom  I  talked,  the  newspapermen,  shop- 
keepers, and  charwomen,  all  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  ignore  the  war  or  to  be  thrown 
quite  out  of  gear  by  it. 

And  the  war  is  an  intrusive,  unescapable 
fact.  You  cannot  forget  it  for  long.  Troops 
march  by.  Your  eye  is  caught  by  a  sensa- 
tional enlistment  appeal  or  by  a  woman  in 
startlingly  new  mourning,  and  there  comes  ^ 
poignant  realization.  The  city,  the  humani- 
ties, civilization,  seem  to  melt  into  nothing- 
ness— *'  wind  along  the  waste."  Rational 
thought  takes  flight  and  you  believe  in  a 
universe  of  cynical  unreason,  of  sardonic 
chance. 

But  the  mind  cannot  work  to  any  purpose 
on  such  a  basis.  It  is  necessary  to  pretend 
— by  force  of  will — that  the  war  does  not 
exist.  It  is  necessary  to  lie  to  yourself  or 
abdicate. 

This  unsolvable  antithesis  seemed  to  me 
the  keynote  of  London.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  straight  in  the  city. 


But  in  some  mystic  way  the  sight  of  the 
open  fields,  as  the  speeding  train  shook  off 
the  suburbs,  brought  comfort. 

My  friend  Merrit,  while  by  no  means  a 
typical  Englishman,  is  the  kind  whose  like  you 
would  find  nowhere  but  in  England.  He  has 
a  small  income,  enough  to  allow  him  to  follow 
his  hobby.  He  has  written  several  fat  and 
erudite  books  on  the  troubadours  and  ballad- 
mongers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  met  him 
first  in  Russia,  where  he  was  study ing^  his 
subject.  He  has  pushed  his  researches  into 
almost  every  country  of  Europe. 

His  health  is  precarious,  and  some  bizarre 
doctor  has  persuaded  him  that  the  climate  of 
Oxfordshire  is  good  for  his  lungs,  so  he  has 
settled  down,  with  a  charming  wife,  in  an  old. 
old  house,  which  was  once  the  farm-house  of 
the  glel>e,  in  the  little  village  of  Pesleton 
Moor. 

He  came  to  the  station  to  meet  me,  and 
as  we  drove  the  two  miles  to  his  home  I 
asked  him  if  the  country  round  about  had 
been  much  fought  over. 

"  Not  since  the  civil  wars.  This  was 
King's  country  then.  The  royal  headquar- 
ters were  at  Oxford." 

"  And  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ?" 

"  Most  of  the  fighdng  then  was  farther 
west.  The  war  has  taken  hold  of  you  too," 
he  added,  **  like  everyone  from  town." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  has.  How  can  one 
think  of  anything  else  ?" 

"  I  manage  to." 

"  YouVe  been  able  to  go  right  on  with 
your  work  ?" 

"  Yes.  Why  not  ?  I  thought  I  might  be 
of  some  use  as  an  interpreter.  I  offered  my 
services,  but  the  doctor  took  only  one  look  at 
me.     Why  shouldn't  I  go  on  with  my  work  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  challengingly.  I  could 
find  no  answer  which  was  polite.  His  hobby 
had  always  seemed  to  me  rather  petty.  The 
great  tragedy  of  Europe  made  it  seem  utterly 
futile. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  fanner 
who  was  planting  in  a  field  beside  the  road. 
**  He  goes  on  with  his  work.  Do  you  want 
him  to  sit  down  and  wring  his  hands  ?  He 
had  a  son  in  it,  too.  He's  in  the  hospital  at 
Aldershot  now — half  his  face  blown  ofif  at 
Ypres." 

The  farmer  plodding  along  at  his  work — 
his  so  necessary  work — served  my  friend  as 
text  for  a  little  sermon.  As  we  rode  through 
the  beaudful  countryside  of  Oxfordshire  he 
gave  me,  in  his  quiet  voice,  which  noticeably 
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lacked  the  strained  note  of  the  dty,  his  phi- 
tosophy  of  war. 

"  I  walk  through  the  country  here  every 
day,  after  my  stint  of  work,  and  talk  to  the 
people.  And  always  the  thought  I  bring 
home  from  my  tramp  is  this :  Our  farmers 
are  excited  over  this  raid  on  Scarborough, 
fheir  fathers  and  grandfathers  never  had 
such  a  subject  of  conversation.  Even  Napo- 
leon was  never  able  to  bring  war  home  to 
our  people  like  this  attack  on  the  east  coast. 
For  generation  back  of  generation  our  farm- 
ers here  in  Oxfordshire  have  gone  about 
their  annual  routine  of  planting  and  reaping 
in  peace — back  to  the  Civil  War.  And  back 
of  that  there  was  a  long — ^not  so  long — period 
of  peace  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  far- 
ther back  you  go,  the  shorter  and  less  secure 
were  the  periods  of  peace. 

*•  Some  of  my  friends  in  London  write  in 
utter  discouragement,  as  though  this  war 
disproved  all  our  ideas  of  progress.  They 
do  not  feel  the  sweep  of  history.  In  the  dty 
one  gets  so  caught  up  in  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  the  present.  But  out  here  in  the  open — 
perhapci  because  I've  studied  the  Middle 
Ages  a  bit — I  get  a  perspective. 

**  I  think  of  the  long  centuries  of  pre- 
history, when  the  men  with  the  heavy-  skulls 
which  we  sometimes  dig  up  in  the  river-beds 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  peace.  I 
think  of  the  countless  wars  of  the  old  time, 
and  how  at  last  Alfred  the  Great  drove  out 
the  Danes,  made  the  land  one  countr>\  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  brought  peace  to 
England.  A  short-lived  peace,  it  seems  to 
us ;  but  how  it  must  have  surprised  the  coun- 
try folk  to  bring  in  five  harvests  in  succession 
without  an  army  marching  by  and  robbing  ! 

•*  The  farmer  we  passed  back  there  is 
surprised  at  war.  What  better  proof  could 
there  be  of  the  progress  of  peace — and  the 
fact  that  all  you  humanitarians  have  been 
caught  unawares,  that  you  have  been  startled 
and  upset  by  the  war  ? 

**  In  the  old  days  every  one  was  a  soldier. 
Take  literature,  for  instance.  Go  back  a 
couple  of  hundred  years,  and  ever)-  man  whose 
name  we  know  took  some  part  in  the  wars. 
Wljy,  even  Goethe,  only  a  centur>-  ago, 
fought  at  Valroy.  And  look  at  our  English 
Htterateurs  of  to-day.  I  don't  know  whether 
Ripfing  was  ever  under  fire,  but  he's  the 
only  one  of  our  writers  who  even  pretends  to 
know  war  at  first  hand. 

*  Of  course  England,  being  an  island,  has 
been   more    fortunate   than    the  Continent. 


But  none  of  the  western  countries  have  felt 
war  since  1870.  The  last  great  war — Na- 
poleon's— was  a  f uU  centur>' ago.  There  has 
been  no  such  hundred  years  of  peace  before 
in  recorde'd  history.  War  is  a  fier)%  devas- 
tating comet.  But  evidently  its  orbit  is  a 
spiral.  It  gets  further  and  further  away.  It 
seems  to  get  more  horrible,  but  that  is  only 
because  it  comes  less  frequendy. 

"  Look  at  this  old  house,"  he  said,  as  we 
turned  into  the  time-worn  gate  of  the  glebe. 
*'  It  dates  from  right  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  building  which  stood  here  before  was 
more  a  fortress  than  a  dwelling-house.  Three 
times  it  was  sacked  by  the  Roundheads,  and 
at  last  razed  to  the  ground.  Look  at  the 
thick  walls  and  narrow  windows.  The  man 
who  built  this  house  exjjected  to  have  to  de- 
fend it.  I  don't  doubt  that  many  people  who 
saw  him  building  shook  their  heads  and  said 
it  was  not  strong  enough.  But  it  has  never 
been  attacked.  That's  another  measure  of 
progress — the  witness  of  architecture. 

"  For  more  centuries  than  we  know  how 
to  count  men  lived  in  caves  for  security. 
Then  the  time  came  when  they  felt  safe  in 
houses  with  walls  six  feet  thick.  As  civiliza- 
tion developed  the  walls  became  thinner 
and  the  windows  larger.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  glass  houses,  but  we 
surely  will." 

In  what  had  been  the  living-room  of  the 
old  farm-house — my  friend  had  turned  it  into 
a  librar>' — we  found  his  wife  ready  with  the 
tea-things.  It  was  charmingly  peaceful,  and 
we  did  not  talk  of  the  war  again  until  the 
night  mail  brought  the  papers  after  dinner. 

**  Listen  to  this,  my  dear,''  Merrit  said 
from  behind  the  **  St.  James's  Gazette," 
"  here's  another  letter  from  Colonel  Batesbv  : 

'' To  the  Editor : 

^^Sir—\  write  to  protest  against  the  shocking 
commercialism  of  the  motto,  *  Business  as 
usual,'  and  the  space  which  the  daily  press  is 
giving  to  the  scxalled  economic  war.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  British  Empire  accuse  us  of  being 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  What  could  give 
greater  foundation  to  this  charge  than  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  appointing  a  special 
committee — a  sort  of  mercantile  General  Staff 
— to  devise  a  plan  of  campaign  against  German 
industry'  ? 

"  That  our  shopkeepers  may  benefit  by  the 
war,  if  we  win,  is  prohably  true.  But  such  a 
consideration  is  beneath  the  dignit>'  of  a  great 
empire  fighting  for  its  life.  1  ask  you,  sir,  to 
look  over  the  latest  casualty  list.  How  many 
of   these   heroes,  officers  and  men,  gave  their 
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lives  in  the  hope  of  capturing  German  trade  ? 
To  suggest  it  is  to  insult  our  dead. 

"  Let  us  stop  this  greedy  talk  about  making 
money  out  of  the  war.  It  is  not  the  German 
merchants  we  have  to  fight,  but  thein  army,  the 
best  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  underestimate  the 
strength  of  our  enemy.  Chasing  the  German 
mercantile  marine  from  the  seas  will  be  of 
small  profit  to  our  traders,  unless  we  defeat 
their  army  and  navy.  That  is  the  task  of  the 
Empire.  This  commercial  talk  is  not  only 
beneath  contempt,  it  is  positively  dangerous. 

"  In  a  great  war  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to 
great  motives.  *  Business  as  usual'  will  not 
do.  There  are  other  elements  in  this  nation 
beside  shopkeepers,  and  to  unite  them  all  we 
must  find  a  more  inclusive  rallying  cry.  I 
propose,  '  The  Empire — its  preservation  and 
greater  glory.*     I  am,  sir.  .  .  ." 

"  Isn't  that  typical  of  him  ?''  Mrs.  Merrit 
said. 

"  And  who  is  Colonel  Batesby  ?"  I  asked. 

*•  One  of  our  local  celebrities.  I'll  take 
you  to  see  him  in  the  morning,"  Merrit  said. 
**  He'll  interest  you.  It's  another  advantage 
of  country  life,  that  you  find  the  types  purer 
than  in  town.  I  suppose  there  are  men  like 
Batesby  in  London,  but  they  get  lost,  merged 
in  the  crowd. 

"  He's  a  retired  Indian  army  man;  won  his 
V.  C.  in  the  same  campaign  as  Lord  Roberts 
— who,  by  the  way,  was  his  idol.  All  he  lacks 
is  brains.  With  brains  he  might  have  gone 
far ;  but,  lacking  them,  he  is  only  a  good  sol- 
dier— a  retired  colonel. 

"  As  you  see  by  his  letter,  he  is  an  Impe- 
rialist and  aristocrat.  He  comes  from  the  old 
Oxfordshire  gentry.  His  two  sons — before 
they  were  killed  in  South  Africa — managed 
to  spend  all  his  money,  and  he  lives  very  mod- 
estly here  in  the  old  Manor  House.  Before 
the  war  he  spent  his  time  writing  letters  to 
the  papers  in  support  of  Lord  Roberts's 
universal  conscription  scheme.  A  narrow- 
minded  fanatic,  but  the  kind  of  stuff  empires 
are  built  of.     An  Anglicized  Bernhardi." 

'*  How  can  you  compare  him  to  Bern- 
hardi .'^"  Mrs.  Merrit  protested.  *'  He's  the 
soul  of  gentleness." 

"  I  don't  doubt,"  my  friend  laughed,  **  that 
Bernhardi  is  gentle  to  his  children — in  his 
own  village.  It  is  not  on  record  that  the 
Afghans — where  Batesby  won  his  V.  C. — 
were  treated  very  tenderly.  For  the  greater 
glory  of  the  Empire,  he  would  be  just  as 
ruthless  as  a  Prussian — only  he  would  not 
talk  about  it." 


I  found  that  Colonel  Batesby  was  fully  as 
interesting  as  my  friend  had  promised.  Ao;e 
seemed  to  have  found  all  of  him  invulnerable 
except  his  hair.  It  was  absolutely  white,  but 
his  shoulders  were  unstooped,  his  eyes  still 
clear.  He  received  us  in  a  room  he  called 
his  ''study."  It  was  small,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  war  maps.  The  book- 
shelves were  full  of  militarj^  histories  an  1 
treatises  on  tactics  and  strategy.  We  found 
him,  he  told  us,  *'  working  "  on  the  Balkan 
War.  There  was  a  map  of  the  Peninsula 
spread  out  on  his  table.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  had  followed  that  campaign  as  a  corre- 
spondent, his  manner  softened.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to 
Radko  Dimitrieff's  cavalry  between  the  battles 
of  Kirk  Kilisse  and  Lule-Burgas. 

I  would  not  have  said  that  he  lacked  brains. 
Only  those  he  had  were  extremely  special- 
ized. His  mind  was  crammed  with  militar>' 
lore.  He  was,  I  found,  as  he  became  more 
expansive,  planning  the  campaign  of  a  Brit- 
ish expeditionary  force  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Balkans. 

*'  Few  people  realize,"  he  said,  '*  what  this 
war  means.  When  it  is  over,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  we  will  have  a  strong  army- 
Far-sighted  men  like  Roberts  have  always 
understood  how  much  we  needed  one.  An 
empire  which  stops  expanding  has  begun 
to  decline.  We  had  almost  stopped.  Thank 
God,  Germany  attacked  us  in  time  !  WeVe 
lost  a  year  by  our  unpreparedness.  For  six 
months  now  we've  sat  here  trembling,  de- 
pending for  protection  on  our  fleet  and  on 
the  armies  of  our  allies.  It  will  be  six 
months  moie  before  we  can  respect  our- 
selves. It  is  disgraceful — the  British  Empire 
depending  for  its  safety  on  France  1  But 
Kitchener  is  a  man  of  energ>'.  He  will  re- 
pair the  error.  And  when  everybod}'  is 
exhausted  our  band  will  begin  to  play.  After 
we  get  two  million  men  on  the  Continent 
Germany  will  not  last  long.  There  wiil  be 
very  little  fighting  there  for  our  new  army. 

•'  And  then,  when  Germany  is  down — well 
— we'll  not  repeat  Wellington's  error  and  dis- 
band our  army.  If  we  had  had  a  little  energ>* 
then,  we  would  have  put  the  Empire  on  a 
sound  basis.  We  will  this  time.  We  won't 
make  that  mistake  again.  At  the  end  of 
1915  all  Europe  will  be  exhausted,  and  we'll 
have  close  to  two  million  practically  fresh  men 
in  the  field.  A  quarter  of  a  million  will  be 
enough  to  consolidate  our  salient  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    This  war  has  taught  us   the  danger 
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of  holding  only  one  side  of  our  moaL     We 
must  have  advance  works  to  guard  it*' 

**  Oh,  come,  come.  Colonel  !''  Merrit 
protested,  "  We  went  into  this  war  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  small  countries  ;  we 
can't  annex  Belgium." 

**  Certainly  we  would  not  have  attacked  a 
little  nation  like  that  in  time  of  peace.  But 
Belgium  does  not  exist  any  more.  We  are 
going  to  conquer  that  territor>%  not  from  the 
Belgians,  but  from  the  Germans.  The  Bel- 
gians will  be  only  too  glad  to  come  into  the 
Empire ;  it  is  their  only  hope  of  security. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  annexation.  The  word 
docs  not  mean  anything.  Ver\-  likely  we  will 
let  them  preserve  a  certain  independence,  as 
your  countr>%  sir  " — this  to  me — '•  has  pre 
served  the  independence  of  Panama.  But 
it  wouki  be  utter  folly  to  abandon  entirely 
this  foothold  which  we  will  have  won  on  the 
ContinenL 

♦»  But  at  most  this  will  take  a  quarter  of  a 
millkm  men.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
rest  ?  The  Balkans.  They  need  an  orderly, 
ju-^t  government,  and  to  hold  that  peninsula 
IS  to  control  not  only  the  Mediterranean  but 
also  the  Adriatk  and  the  Black  Sea.  Eg>'pt 
and  the  route  to  India  will  be  safe.  .  .  ." 

It  was  the  age-old  dream  of  empire. 

"  Are  there  many  men  like  that  in  Eng- 
land ?"  I  asked  Merrit,  as  we  came  away. 

-  No,  thank  God  1"  he  laughed.  *'  It's  a 
t>pc  which  is  d>'ing  out.  Perhaps  we  have 
as  many  such  imperialists  as  ever,  but  other 
types  are  growing  in  power  and  submerging 
them.  This  afternoon  I'll  take  you  to  see 
our  Liberal  baronet — Sir  George  Plant.  His 
kind  are  dominant  to-day." 

"  Sir  George,"  Merrit  said,  as  we  set  out 
that  afternoon  to  call  on  the  baronet,  "  made 
his  money  on  the  docks.  He's  the  son  of  a 
Nonconformist  minister — the  eighth  son.  I 
believe.  He  grew  up  in  Bristol.  He  watched 
the  new  steamships  tie  up  to  the  old-fashioned 
d*)cks,  and  caught  an  idea.  All  our  harbors, 
which  had  developed  in  the  sailing  days,  would 
have  to  be  transformed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  steam.  The  idea  won  him  a  for- 
tune and  a  title.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  fifteen  years  and  has  never 
made  a  speech — what  you  Americans  call  a 
'  lobbyist,'  I  believe. 

•*  He  and  Colonel  Batesby  exemplify  the 
real  political  conflict  in  England.  In  spite 
of  the  flood  of  words  on  the  subject,  we  have 
not  yet  begun   to  have  any  democracy — not 


in  the  sense  that  the  common  people  have 
any  real  voice  in  government  At  elections 
we  vote  on  the  question  of  who  shall  rule  us — 
Colonel  Batesby  or  Sir  George.  They  bid 
against  each  other  for  our  votes.  The  Tories 
passed  the  Reform  Bills,  gave  us  the  fran- 
chise to  defeat  the  Whigs;  and  now  the 
Liberals  are  using  the  Labor  part>'  against 
the  Conservatives. 

*'  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  struggle 
here.  If  our  village  had  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament of  its  own,  it  would  surely  be  Colonel 
Batesby.  The  farmers  despise  Sir  George — 
he's  a  parvenu.  The  Batesby s  have  lived 
in  the  Manor  from  time  immemorial.  And 
the  countryside  worships  the  old  families." 

We  had  in  our  walk  climbed  a  noticeable 
rise.  Merrit  stopped  and  waved  his  hand 
over  the  view  behind  us.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  the  village,  its  brown- thatch  roofs 
visible  here  and  there  among  the  trees.  The 
steeple  of  the  old  church  alone  showed  above 
them.  Twc^  miles  beyond  was  the  station, 
with  a  chimp  of  factories.  All  along  the 
railway  tall  chimneys  were  scattered,  some- 
times single,  sometimes  in  clumps.  They 
were  utterly  unlovely. 

**  It  is  typical,''  Merrit  commented.  **  From 
the  Manor  House  down  there  in  the  village 
you  can't  see  those  chimneys.  Sir  George 
has  built  his  house  up  here  with  the  wider 
view.  All  we  can  see  from  here  is  his  *  con- 
stituency.' Colonel  Batesby  hasn't  a  chance 
of  being  elected." 

**  Do  the  factor>'  workers  love  Sir  George  ?'* 
I  asked. 

**  I  don't  see  why  they  should,  but  they 
vote  for  him.  Perhaps  it's  just  their  hostility 
to  the  village.  It  is  funny,''  he  went  on,  as 
we  turned  from  the  road  through  the  grandi- 
ose lodge  gate  into  the  park  of  the  Great 
House.  '*  I  love  the  village  and  hate  the 
ugliness  of  the  factory  towns.  I  love  a  sail- 
ing boat  and  hate  the  crude  efficienc>'  of 
steamships.  I  love  the  gallantry'  and  romance 
of  the  old  times  and  hate  the  slv  ruthlessness 
of  modem  commerce.  But  I  vote  for  Sir 
George.  The  two-party  system  in  politics 
means  that — a  choice  between  two  evils.  But, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  party  I  can  support 
whole-heartedly.  I  prefer  to  be  ruled  by  the 
people  who  know  that  electricity  has  been 
invented." 

The  Great  House — the  new  Great  House 
— of  Sir  George  Plant  might  have  been  situ- 
ated near  any  modem  city — Paris,  Berlin, 
Chicago.     There  is   a  t>'pe   of  architecture 
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which  is  quite  international.  The  smoking- 
room  where  we  found  Sir  George  had  the 
luxury — the  big  leather  chairs— of  any  dub. 
And  until  he  spoke  he  was  as  vague  as  his 
surroundings.  His  clothes,  the  cut  of  his 
hair,  were  cosmopolitan. 

Merrit  introduced  me  as  an  American  jour- 
nalist who  had  come  over  to  see  the  war. 

'*  We'll  win,"  Sir  George  said,  amiably, 
without  any  special  emphasis.  "  It  is  a  sim- 
ple business  matter.  The  Germans  are 
obsessed  by  this  idea  of  militarism,  which  is 
quite  mediaeval  and  out  of  date.  I've  never 
worried  about  this  war,  because  I  knew  that 
if  it  came  we  would  win.  It  is  horrible,  of 
course.  From  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view  it  is  an  inexcusa- 
ble waste.  But  we  can  stand  the  waste 
better  than  they.  When  they  have  had 
enough  of  this  insanity,  they  will  be  com- 
pletely ruined  and  we  will  be  only  half  ruined. 

"A  lot  of  people  still  have  the  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  blood  is  what  ^ins  in  war. 
Blood  is  the  least  of  it.  A  correspondent  of 
mine  in  Petrograd  writes  that  some  cynic  has 
started  a  bon  mot  to  the  effect  that  England 
is  determined  to  defeat  Germany  if  it  takes 
the  last  drop  of  Russian  blood.  In  order  to 
win,  Russia  will  have  to  lose  a  great  deal  of 
blood — more  than  we — because  she  is  not 
strong  enough  economically  to  fight  the  real 
war  of  commerce. 

"  YouVe  seen  this  *  Hymn  of  Hate ' 
against  the  English  ?  Of  course  the  Germans 
hate  us  most.  They  are  not  afraid  of  France 
or  Russia.  If  it  could  be  just  a  conflict  of 
armies,  the  Germans  would  not  be  angry — 
that  is  the  way  they  wanted  to  fight.  But 
this  economic  war  is  a  surprise  to  them. 
They  are  caught  in  a  net  which  they  cannot 
bresik,  and  they  cannot  strike  at  the  person 
who  holds  the  net.  Victories  in  Poland  will 
not  help  them. 

"  The  thing  which  the  Germans  did  not 
expect,  and  which  now  they  know  will  defeat 
them,  is  that  we,  the  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
have  been  able  to  force  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia and  Italy  to  stop  trading  with  them. 
It  isn't  our  army,  nor  even  our  navy,  so  much 
as  it  has  been  our  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  our  bankers.  A  Swedish  merchant  wants 
us  to  discount  a  note.  Our  banker  says,  *  I 
won't  do  business  with  you  so  long  as  you 
trade  with  the  Germans.'  A  Dutch  farmer 
wants  to  sell  us  some  cheese.  Our  merchants 
say,  *  You  can't  deal  with  the  Germans  and 
with  us  at  the  same  time.'     They  protest 


that  they  are  neutrals  and  have  a  right  to 
trade  with  everybody.  But  we  have  an 
equal  right  not  to  trade  if  we  don't  want  to. 
They  splutter  and  fume  and  think  it  over. 
The  Swede  decides  that  he  needs  our  money. 
The  Dutchman  sells  five  cheeses  to  us  for 
every  two  he  sells  to  Germany.  He  would 
like  to  go  on  selling  all  seven  cheeses,  but 
when  he  sees  that  he  can't  he  decides  to 
sacrifice  the  two — Germany.  And  this  is 
going  on  everywhere  in  every  commercial 
relation.  We  are  not  losing  as  much  blood 
as  our  allies,  but  we  are  hitting  Germany 
harder. 

"They  say  this  is  a  war  of  machines. 
It's  true— only  it  isn't  the  machines  on  the 
front  that  count,  the  16-inch  howitzers  and 
rapid-fire  guns.  The  war  will  be  won  by  the 
side  that  has  the  most  machines  working  at 
home.  The  Germans  knew  that  the  French 
did  not  have  enough  ammunition  for  their 
field  guns.  Well — see  those  factory  chimneys 
down  there  to  the  right?  Before  the  war 
they  were  making  plowshares,  now  they  are 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  turning  out 
3-inch  shrapnel  shells.  The  French  will  not 
run  out  of  ammunition.  And  all  our  machines 
which  used  to  be  making  pruning-hooks  are 
now  working  three  shifts  a  day  on  bayonets. 

**  It  is  not  very  glorious,"  he  said,  coni- 
placently,  **  but  it  is  what  wins." 

**  And  what's  to  be  the  result  of  the  war  ?" 
I  asked. 

**  For  us  ?  Well,  we'll  be  a  lot  poorer  than 
we  were  in  1914,  but  still  we'll  be  the  strong- 
est Power  in  Europe.  Stronger  than  ever  in 
relation  to  the  other  countries.  It  will  take 
time  and  trouble  to  get  our  machinery  in 
order  again  for  the  plowshares  and  pruning- 
hooks.  But  a  few  years  after  the  war  I 
expect  g^eat  prosperity.  All  this  borrowing 
will  run  up  the  rate  of  interest,  and  any  one 
with  free  capital  will  make  money. 

"  In  Germany  ?  Well,"  he  smiled  grimlj*, 
**  I  know  one  industry  which  will  boom  after 
the  war — copper.  They'll  be  very  busy 
making  copper  fixtures  and  putting  them 
back  on  the  machines  from  which  they  have 
been  stripping  them. 

"  They'll  be  horribly  in  debt.  Even  with- 
out an  indemnity  they'll  have  hard  work  find- 
ing the  money  to  re-establish  their  industr\ 
so  they  can  pay  the  interest  they  owe.  They 
will  have  lost  at  least  twenty  years." 

"  How  about  disarmament  ?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  our  Government  will 
want  to  stop  them  from  building  submarines. 
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But  the  more  money  they  sink  in  battle-ships 
and  soldiers,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  who 
arc  their  commercial  rivals — ^it's  such  a  profit- 
less investment  I  hope,  at  least,  that  they 
will  keep  to  universal  military  service.  It  is 
such  an  appalling  tax,  not  only  in  money, 
but  in  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  wealth- 
producing  industry.  People  do  not  realize 
what  an  immense  advantage  it  is  to  us  to  be 
tbc  only  country  in  Europe  without  it." 

"And  what  will  happen  to  Kitchener's 
army  ?" 

"Well  have  them  all  back  at  work  six 
months  after  peace  is  signed.'' 

**  Colonel  Batesby,"  I  said,  "  thinks  this 
new  army  is  a  permanent  institution." 

'*  Yes,"  Merrit  added.  "  And  to  keep 
them  in  practice  he  wants  them  to  conquer 
the  Balkans." 

"  Oh,  that  old  fire-eater  I"  Sir  George  said 
in  contempt.  "  Nobody  takes  him  seriously. 
He  is  one  of  the  kind  who  thinks  that  the 
way  to  serve  your  country  is  to  die  for  it — 
boasts  of  his  two  sons  who  got  themselves 
shot  in  South  Africa.  Well,  I  think  my  son 
is  worth  more  to  his  country  alive  than  dead. 
He's  down  at  Southampton  in  charge  of  all 
the  transport  service  of  the  army.  He  won't 
get  a  V.  C,  but  our  soldiers  won't  have  to 
go  without  food,  as  they  did  in  South  Africa. 

*'  Conquer  the  Balkans  1  Foolishness  I 
.VII  we  want  to  get  out  of  this  war,  besides 
winning  and  getting  a  new  start  on  the  Ger- 
mans, is  to  see  the  Dardanelles  open— free 
trade.  That  and  the  Bagdad  railway,  a 
steam  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  If  we  get  that,  we  won't  want 
any  indenmity,  nor  any  new  territory." 

**  You  see,"  Merrit  said  as  we  went  away, 
'*Sir  George  and  Colonel  Batesby  are  not 
fond  of  each  other.  That  was  a  good 
phrase  of  Sir  George's — thmking  that  the 
only  way  to  serve  your  country  is  to  die  for 
it.  It  is  the  credo  of  the  aristocracy — the 
whole  duty  of  man — be  ready  to  die.  The 
Conservatives  managed  the  Bioer  War,  made 
a  frightful  mess  of  it.  They  were  utterly 
inefficient,  but  they  certainly  knew  how  to  die 
valiantly.  They  are  adding  to  their  reputation 
for  valor  in  this  war.  Our  old  families  have 
been  very  hard  hit.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
no  dass  more  recklessly  brave  in  war  than  our 
aristocracy — nor  more  inefficient.  I  thank 
God  that  the  Liberals,  business  men  like  Sir 
Gtorgt^  are  managing  this  war ;  we've  a 
chance  to  win." 


"  There's  another  thing  about  this  war," 
Merrit  said  that  evening,  "  which  ought  to 
give  courage  to  you  fauit-hearted  ones.  Do 
you  realize  that  the  last  g^eat  coalition — the 
Holy  Alliance  of  Mettemich — had  for  its 
avowed  object  the  suppression  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  strangling  of  democracy  and  con- 
stitutional government  ?  Reaction  was  the 
slog^  of  Ehgland  and  her  friends  a  hundred 
years  ago.  And  to-day  the  watchword  of 
our  alliance  is  the  rights  of  man  and  of 
nations." 

"  And  Russia  ?"  I  interrupted. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish humanitarian  I  met  who  did  not  try  to 
avoid  this  issue,  **  the  fact  that  Russia  is  on 
our  side  is  the  most  hopeful  element  of  the 
combination.  Russia  is  the  most  backward 
country  in  Europe,  the  most  inefficient,  the 
weakest.  Russia  is  potentially  the  future. 
Russia  is  like  the  United  States  a  century 
ago.  Infinite  resources,  undeveloped.  God 
or  chance — whatever  you  want  to  call  it — has 
arranged  by  this  war  that  Russia  is  to  be  devel- 
oped under  the  guidance  of  the  liberal  nations. 

"  Germany  wanted  to  develop  Russia.  All 
the  time  I  was  there  that  was  my  one  fear. 
Suppose  the  war  had  not  come,  suppose 
German — Prussian — military  efficiency  had 
penetrated  and  peacefully  conquered  Russia. 
In  the  end  liberal  Europe  would  have  had  to 
fight  a  new  Dreikaisersbund — Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  It  would  have  been  a  task 
beside  which  this  war  is  child's  play.  God 
knows,  we  might  not  have  been  strong  enough 
to  win.  Now  one  can  breathe  freely.  The 
immense  might  of  Russia  is  going  to  develop 
in  a  world  where  crude  militarism  is  a  dis- 
credited idea. 

"  Some  of  our  Liberals  regret  that  our 
constitutional  King  is  fighting  beside  the 
bloody  Czar.  But  whichever  one  of  our 
diplomats  it  was  who  arranged  it  so  that  the 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser  are  not  side  by  side 
deserves  the  infinite  gratitude  of  all  Liberals. 
War  as  well  as  politics  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. But  the  bare  fact  that  the  Czar 
is  not  fighting  for  the  reaction — focused  now 
in  this  Prussian  ideal  of  efficiency  and  force — 
makes  him  a  soldier  of  progress. 

"  Naturally,  we  cannot  claim  to  have  the 
pure  essence  of  liberalism  on  our  side. 
The  motives  are  mixed,  certainly.  There  is 
an  element  of  beauty  in  the  wrong-headed 
idealism  of  the  Germans.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  ugliness — territorial  expansion,  re- 
venge, mean  commercial  greed— on  our  side. 
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But,  weighing   all  the  mixed   motives,   I'm 
proud  to  be  an  Englishman. 

*  Out  here  in  the  country  I  try  to  see  past 
the  details  to  the  essentials.  And  I  find  a 
new  milestone  of  progress  in  the  fact  that  a 
century  ago  the  great  European  combination 
was  a  crusade  against  popular  rights,  and 
to-day  the  great  alliance  is  against  reaction. 


"  No  one  hates  war  more  than  I  do.  But 
I  hate  it  a  litde  less  than  earthquakes.  They 
are  so  utterly  irrational,  so  meaningless,  so 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  our  ideas.  Vm 
not  downhearted.  We've  had  a  peace  of 
unprecedented  length.  And  now  a  war 
of  unusually  high  ideals." 

Parb,  March,  191S. 


PRISONERS    IN   GERMANY 

BY  ERIC  FISHER  WOOD 

WAcn  the  war  broke  out  last  July  ^  Mr.  Woody  the  author  of  this  article^  who  was 
studying  architecture  in  Paris,  became  attcu:h^  at  the  American  Embassy  at  Paris 
under  the  regime  of  Mr,  Herrick,  Last  fall  he  made  four  different  trips  to  the  front, 
covering  the  territory  between  Vitry-le-Francois  and  a  point  near  Dunkirk,  In  De- 
cember and  January,  as  bearer  of  special  despatches,  he  went  several  times  to  France, 
England,  Szvitserland,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  He  here  describes 
what  is  probably  a  unique  experience.  The  Germafis  have,  it  is  understood,  not  allowed 
the  same  person  to  see  both  a  camp  of  French  prisoners  and  a  camp  of  British  prisoners 
in  Germany,  They  have,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  seemed  to  prefer  that 
there  should  be  no  opportunity  for  comparison.  By  an  unusual  circumstance  Mr, 
Wood  ivas  able  to  see  a  camp  of  each  kind,  and  he  here  relates  briefly  the  result  of 
his  visit  and  makes  comparison  betzveen  the  two,  Mr,  Wood,  as  he  himself  has  said, 
thinks  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a  neutral  to  observe  with  an  unbiased  mind,  no  matter 
zvhat  the  state  of  his  emotions  may  be,  and  he  has  put  down  his  observations  here 
with  that  principle  in  view,  A  book  by  him  entitled  **  The  Note-Book  of  an  Attach/^' 
is  to  be  published  by  the  Century  Company  the  latter  part  of  this  month, — The  Editors. 


BERLIN,  Saturday,  December  5, 1914. 
I  went  this  morning  with  Lieutenant 
Franz  Donait,  of  the  United  States 
army,  to  inspect  the  prison  camp  at 
Zossen,  which  is  about  forty  kilometers  from 
Berlin,  and  contains  at  present  twenty  thou- 
sand PYench  soldiers,  guarded  by  fifteen 
hundred  Landsturm. 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  three  lines 
of  very  high  and  effective  barbed-wire  fences. 
In  each  of  the  alleys  between  these  fences 
German  sentinels  paced  back  and  forth. 
The  prisoners  seemed  to  me  to  be  excel- 
lentiy  cared  for,  and  were  healthy,  well 
fed,  and  fairly  contented.  They  were  physi- 
cally better  off  than  they  would  be  in 
muddy  trenches  at  the  front.  They  have 
all  been  given  some  kind  of  work  to  do,  such 
as  caring  for  their  own  prison  camps,  carry- 
ing wood,  cooking,  and  building  sheds  for 
themselves  or  barracks  for  the  German  army. 
We  saw  a  procession  of  about  two  thousand 
who  came  in  from  a  near-by  forest  carry- 


ing tremendous  bundles  of  fagots  for  fire- 
wood. As  they  marched  they  were  singing 
a  ribald  PYench  song  with  much  sp>ontaneous 
gusto.  We  considered  their  condition  a  gre^t 
credit  to  their  captors. 

.  •  •  .  • 

Berlin,  Tuesday,  January  26,  1915.  I 
visited  the  prison  camp  at  Doberitz  to-day. 
In  a  military  automobile  I  was  conducted 
there  with  much  ceremony  by  Captain  Frei- 

herr  von  G ,  Iron  Cross  and  Red  Eagle, 

of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He  is  on  leave  con- 
valescing from  a  wound  in  the  knee  which  he 
received  at  Ypres.  I  was  expressly  told  that 
I  might  describe  what  I  saw  and  repeat  what 
I  heard  as  many  times  and  as  much  in  detail 
as  I  chose  ;  so  that  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
giving  you  my  impressions  without  reserve, 
even  though  it  was  by  courtesy  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  that  I  made  the  trip. 

The  camp  was  distant  one  hour's  fast  run 
from  Berlin,  and  was  situated  on  a  Hat  plain 
which  had  very  little  natural  or  artificial  dirain- 
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age.  The  cold  mud  was  everywhere  from 
three  to  four  inches  deep.  On  this  plain  and 
doscly  surrounded  by  heavy  barbed-wire 
entanglements  were  some  seventy  or  eighty 
nidc  wooden  sheds  arranged  in  four  rows 
with  an  avenue  down  the  center.  Here  are 
kept  some  nine  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  of 
whom  four  thousand  are  British  and  four 
thousand  Russian.  By  careful  and  repeated 
padng  I  estimated  that  the  sheds  were  about 
one  hundred  by  thirty  feet.  Each  one  had 
six  unopenable  windows  on  a'  side.  In  each 
such  house  were  quartered  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men.  Each  house  was  heated  by 
one  stove,  and  was  very  hot  and  stuffy,  being 
hermetically  sealed  except  for  the  door. 

None  of  the  British  prisoners  had  over- 
coats, personal  belongings,  or  blankets.  They 
slept  on  straw  ticks  measuring  approximately 
seven  feet  by  thirty  inches.     That  they  all 
suffered  from  lice  and  other  vermin  was  per- 
fectly evident.     The  whole  camp  was  closely 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  and  the  main 
avenue  was  commanded  by  three  field  guns 
placed  outside  at  one  end  in  a  little  barbed- 
wire  fort.     The  whole  was  apparently  under 
the  charge  of  a  captain  of  Landsturm,  and 
the   guards    were   men   of  the  Landsturm. 
The  prisoners  looked  thin,  peaked,  unhappy, 
sickly,  and    many   had   boils.      They   have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do — they  exist.     They 
are  fed  three  times  a  day — 6  a.m.,  12  noon, 
and  4  p.m.     For    "  lunch  *'   and    "  dinner  " 
and  also  Sunday  breakfast  they  receive  about 
one  pint  of  a  thick  soup.     I  tasted  some  of 
this,  and  thought  it  was  concocted  chiefly  of 
barley  and  potatoes.     I  was  told  that  there 
was  meat  in  it,  but  could  find  no  evidence  of 
any.      For  breakfast  the  prisoners   receive 
Wade  bread  with  a  slice  of  either  cheese  or 
sausage,  and  either  tea  or  coffee.     The  diet 
is  evidently  insufficient.     I  should  say  that  it 
was  calculated  with  German  accuracy  to  just 
keep  body  and  soul  together.     I  was  taken 
through  many  of  the  houses,  and,  although 
no  actual  prohibidon  to  talk  was  given,  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  speak  with  the  pris- 
oners, as  I  was  always  hurriedly  rushed  along 
from  one  place  to  another.     In  order  to  make 
a  pretense  of  conversation  one  of  the  two 
captains  who  escorted  me  would  sometimes 
sa)'  to  a  prisoner,  "  What  nationality  are  you  ?'* 
*•  Scotch,  sir."    "  What  regiment  ?"    "  Arg>'le 
Highlanders,  sir."     "  Ah,  so  I"  and  we  would 
then  hurry  along  again.     We  were  in  the 
camp  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  during  that  time 
I  succeeded  in  asking  three  short,  well-chosen 


questions  of  intelligent-looking  British  non- 
commissioned officers  who  looked  as  though 
they  had  the  courage  to  brave  German  ire : 

First  question.    "  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat  ?'* 

Answer.    "  My  Gawd,  no  !'* 

Second  question.  "  How  do  present  condi- 
tions compare  with  the  past?" 

Answer.  "  Wonderfully  improved,  sir,  in 
comparison." 

Third  Question,  "  How  often  do  you  write 
home?" 

Answer.  "  One  letter  every  two  months,  but 
they  say  they  are  going  to  improve  that." 

I  saw  the  four  o'clock  feeding.  It  re- 
minded me  of  nothing  except  seeing  animals 
fed  at  the  "  Zoo."  In  the  kitchen  I  saw  the 
British  soldiers  receive  their  afternoon  meal. 
A  line  of  hst,  great  caldrons  of  hot  soup 
extended  down  the  room,  each  one  being 
about  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  prisoners  entered  through  a  vesti- 
bule at  one  end  of  the  building,  where  they 
passed  between  two  German  sentinels,  to 
whom  each  delivered  up  a  metal  check  before 
being  allowed  to  pass  inside.  There  is  a 
roll-call  in  the  sheds  before  every  meal,  and 
each  man  is  then  handed  a  check,  which  later 
entides  him  to  receive  his  ration.  Each  pris- 
oner possesses  and  keeps  constantiy  with  him 
one  iron  bowl  and  one  large  spoon.  When 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  kitchen,  the 
prisoners  rush  to  whatever  caldron  is  least 
busy.  There  a  cook,  armed  with  a  long- 
handled  measure  holding  about  one  pint, 
ladles  out  one  measureful  of  soup  into  each 
man's  bowl,  and  this  constitutes  fhe  entire 
repast.  The  captain  of  Landsturm,  in  ex- 
plaining to  me  about  the  metal  checks,  said, 
indignantly,  "  Why,  if  we  did  not  have  this 
system  of  checks  they  would  all  come  back 
three  and  four  times  I" — by  which  remark  he 
showed  the  typical  German  lack  of  anything 
approaching  tact  or  diplomacy. 

There  were  some  British  sailors  and  nu- 
merous marines  among  the  prisoners.  These, 
according  to  the  Germans,  came  from  Ant- 
werp. They  had  reached  that  city  just  as 
the  Germans  entered,  and  had  been  captured 
without  ever  having  left  their  train.  They 
were  sent  on  in  the  same  train  to  German 
prisons,  and  their  total  war  experience  con- 
sisted in  one  continued  non-change  journey 
from  Ostend  to  the  Doberitz  prison  camp. 
The  Germans  said  that  there  was  at  times 
ill  feeling  between  English  and  Russians. 

The  method  of  punishment  in  the  camp 
was  called  "  tying  up  "  for  one  or  two  hours. 
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I  was  unable  to  get  details,  but  gathered  that 
this  consisted  in  susp>ension  by  some  part  of 
the  hands.  This,  however,  may  have  been 
a  wrong  conclusion.  I  was  told  that  the  men 
receive  letters  from  home,  about  fifty  a  day, 
and  are  also  allowed  to  receive  money. 
Yesterday  was  a  record  day,  a  big-mail  arriv- 
ing with  some  seven  thousand  marks.  They 
may  spend  the  money  at  the  camp  store,  which 
I  examined ;  tobacco,  sausages,  and  insecticide 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  articles  in  stock. 

A  bath-house  has  recently  been  provided 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  take  cold  showers. 
The  English  shave  with  potato  knives  bor- 
rowed from  the  kitchen.  The  men  wash  in 
the  open,  apparently  in  the  same  bowls  from 
which  they  eat  Water  is  very  sparingly 
served  out  to  them. 


The  two  German  officers  who  acted  as  my 
guides  repeatedly  impressed  upon  me  that 
the  camp  was  a  model  one  and  that  every- 
thing was  done  for  the  prisoners  which  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  It  seemed  to  me  very 
much  less  desirable  than  the  prison  camp  for 
French  soldiers  which  I  had  inspected  at 
Zossen  nearly  eight  weeks  ago.  Some  spe- 
cific things  which  the  French  prisoners  pos- 
sessed and  the  British  lacked  were  overcoats, 
blankets,  bunks,  work,  recreation,  abundant 
food,  and  the  opportunity  for  exercise. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  extenuation 
of  German  prison  camps  in  general — if  ex- 
tenuation is  deemed  necessary — that  besides 
interned  civilians  Germany  has  now  nearly 
seven  hundred  thousand  prisoners  of  war  to 
house  and  feed. 
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Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom  (The).  By  Hendnk 
WtUem  van  Loon.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City.    $2.50. 

If  any  modem  historical  writer  has  a  gallop- 
ing style,  Heer  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  is 
the  man.  He  has  already  instructed  us  concern- 
ing an  earlier  period  of  Dutch  history — that  of 
the  Dutch  Republic — and  now  he  tells  us  about 
the  rise  of  the  present  Kingdom ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  considers  the  epoch  between  the  years  1 797 
and  1S13— the  Napoleonic  epoch.  To  make  the 
story  more  graphic,* in  the  preface  we  have  an 
account  of  the  various  dramatis  persona^  and 
some  of  it  deserves  quotation : 

Pieter  Pauius:  The  sort  of  man  who  twenty  years  be- 
fore might  have  saved  the  Republic  if  only  the  Stadholder 
had  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  sudi  a  simple  citizen 
possessed  of  so  much  common  sense. 

France^  or  rather  the  French  Revolution,  regards  the 
Republic  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  poor  man  looks  upon 
a  rich  man  with  a  beefsteak.  Being  possessed  of  a  strong 
club,  it  hits  the  rich  man  on  the  head,  grabs  hb  steak,  his 
clothes,  everything  he  possesses,  and  then  makes  him 
turn  about  and  fight  his  former  friends. 

Ltbtrtyy  Eqttaltty^  and  Fraternity:  Trade-mark  pat- 
ented by  the  French  Republic  between  the  years  IT^XJ  and 
IdiW.  The  goods  covered  by  this  trade-mark  vvm  greatly 
deteriorate  and  hnally  cover  a  rank  imitation  ot  the  origi- 
nal article. 

.V.f/.-.>*'M  Bonaparte ,  Chief  salesman  of  the  above 
article  lor  the  territory  abrt>ad.  Further  reference^  un- 
nece^siry.  Ciets  a  contr*  liinn  hold  <»f  thf  timi  in  which  at 
hr-st  he  was  a  subordinate.  Renn<\-es  the  article  which 
niade  him  successful  from  the  ni.irket  and  introduces  a 
i.ew  brand,  covered  merely  vith  a  bi^  N.  Firm  fails  in 
KS|^.     The  invului.tary  customers  pay  thexieticit. 

Englaud:  Chief  enem>  t^  aix>ve.  In  self-defense 
against  the  Franco  Dutch  t^>ml'mation,  it  take**  all  of  the 
RevMiblic's  outh  ir^  territerit- ^. 

L  uts  A'.//  .(  -;  ;  >ev.tmd  bn>ther  of  NaT>«'leon  Bona- 
parte. Only  centlenin  of  the  fanMly.  Made  Kmg  of 
Ho'iland  in  anf  :pation  ot  a  c*  ^l^^'ete  French  annexation. 
Makes   an  honest  but   asele^  attempt  to  prevent  this 


annexation.    Wife  (Napoleon's  stepdaughter)  no  good. 
Son,  Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

This  jerky,  whimsical,  epigrammatic,  news- 
paperish  style  gradually  gives  place  in  the  actual 
text  to  a  more  dignified  but  always  compact 
and  vivacious  statement  In  all  the  autfaor*s ex- 
pressions of  opinion  there  is  a  remarkable  inde- 
pendence  of  conviction.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  his  country's  indifference,  vacilla- 
tion, and  even  cowardice  during  the  early  Napo- 
leonic days.  What  a  change  from  the  sturdioess 
and  valiant  deeds  of  two  centuries  before  I  Nor 
does  he  hesitate  to  attack  the  great  historian  of 
Holland.  He  calls  Motley  prejudiced  and  par- 
tial. The  present  volume  chronicles  the  change 
from  the  old  form  of  monarchy  to  the  modem, 
in  which  the  monarch  is  but  the  hereditary 
president  of  a  constitutional  republic.  With  a 
very  favorable  geographical  position  and  with 
the  traditional  Dutch  thrift  and  enterprise, 
Holland's  present  place  among  the  nations  is  a 
proud  one.  It  is,  as  this  author  claims,  a  civic 
body  managing  its  own  household  affairs  viib- 
out  interference  from  abroad  and  without  disas- 
trous partisanship  at  home.  Not  only  in  Hol- 
land, but  in  her  great  colonies,  one  fiods  an 
upholding  of  the  old  traditions  of  Dutch  effi- 
ciency, energy,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
present  volume  is  a  decided  help  to  our  compre- 
hension of  how  the  Dutch  Kingdom  of  to-dar 
arose.  As  a  book  of  reference,  however,  its 
value  is  sadly  impaired  by  the  lack  of  an  index. 

Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy.     By  Seur 

tor  Tomnias*>  Titt<>nL      Translated  by   Barrc   Be* 
nardo  Quarar.ta  di  .*^an   Severtnow    E.   P.  Dtttca  h. 

Co.,  New  Vorlc     $J-5". 

Italy   has   Ix^en   prolific   in  great  statesmen 
During  recent  years  her  fortunes  have  beea 
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gaided,  first  of  all,  by  a  Cavour,  than  whom 
Eorope   has   produced    no  greater  statesman. 
Of  course  Carour  stands  in  a  rank  quite  by 
himself.     But  in  the  second  rank  there  are  those 
who  deserve  and  will  receive  abundant  recogni- 
tioo  by  any  writer  of  recent  history.    One  has* 
bat  to  think  of  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  such 
Premiers  as  Crispi  and  Giolitti  to  realize  this, 
lo  especial,  however,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minis- 
ters deserve  notice.     For  the  foreign  policy  of 
no  country  has  been  more  interesting  than  that 
of  Italy  during   the  past  generation.     Baron 
Somiino,  the  present  Foreign  Minister,  for  in- 
stance, has  repeatedly  been  Premier,  and  is  now 
guiding  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  perhaps  her 
roost  critical  moment     Immense  confidence  is 
placed  in  him  by  all  classes,  because  from  his 
mixed  English  and  Italian  parentage  he  com- 
bines the  **cool  head^  of  England  with  the 
warm  heart  of  Italy.     Much  of  the  confidence 
felt  in  Baron  Sonnino  was  also  felt  in  Signor 
Tittoni    during    his    period    of    distinguished 
service  as  Foreign  Minister.     Senator  Tittoni's 
influence    on    Italy's   foreign    policy  has    not 
been   limited    by    his    particular    service    at 
the  Foreign  Office.    As  a  diplomat  occupying 
distinguished  positions  abroad  he  has  also  ren- 
dered great  service  to  his  country.    It  is  for- 
tunate, therefore,  for  all  who  would  gain  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  foreign  policy  and 
also  of  recent  colonial  policy  to  have  at  hand 
the   volume,  just  published  and  translated  by 
Baron  Bernardo  Quaranta  di  San  Severino,  of 
Signor    Tittoni's    speeches    delivered   in    the 
Italian    Parliament,  1905-9.     It  is  a  valuable 
book  of  reference  on  Italy's  foreign  and  colo- 
nial policy  during  those  years  and  since,  and  is 
of  special  interest  just  now  for  I  talo- Austrian 
rdadons.     The    particular    foreign   policy   in 
question  has  to  do  with  the  Balkans. 

DeHvcrance.     By  Henry  Osbom  Taylor.  Litt.D. 
The  MaaniUain  Company,  New  York.    $1J5. 

Though  we  boast,  like  the  Homeric  poets,  of 
towering  above  our  fathers,  it  is  only  because 
we  stand  on  their  shoulders  to  reach  higher. 
Their  efiForts  for  better  adjustment  of  life  to  its 
environment  have  a  long  record  of  new  discov- 
eries bringing  new  deliverances  from  bondage 
to  material  limitations.  Long,  also,  is  the  rec* 
ord  of  our  spiritual  fathers*  struggles  for  better 
adjustment  to  unseen  reality,  and  deliverance 
thereby  from  bondage  to  doubts,  fears,  and  dis- 
tress of  soul  into  the  peace  of  spiritual  freedom 
of  action.  The  story  of  their  ceaseless  struggle 
lor  this,  and  its  advances  toward  the  ever-flying 
goal  of  spiritual  self-adjustment  with  the  eternal, 
is  the  theme  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Taylor's  volumes  on  "Ancient  Ideals** 
have  already  taken  up  this  theme.  Here  he 
develops  it  more  fully,  bringing  forward  its  illus- 
trious representatives  to  set  it  forth  in  their  own 
words,  accompanied  with  his  comments.  The 
great  teachers  of  ancient  China,  India,  Persia, 


the  prophets  of  Israel,  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Greece,  Jesus,  Paul,  and  Augustine,  exhibit 
the  long  endeavor  as  satisfied  in  the  Christian 
fulfillment  of  humanity's  quest  in  the  love  of  God. 
What  Mr.  Taylor  has  experienced  he  would 
have  his  readers  experience — a  sense  of  spiritual 
kinship  with  many  noble  souls  who  long  ago 
passed  away.  This  is  a  choice  book  for  medi- 
tative hours,  and  helpful  to  the  endeavor  for 
gain  in  spiritual  insight  that  accompanies  growth 
in  spiritual  life. 

Quest  for  Wonder,  and  Other  Philosophical 
and  Theological  Studies  (The).  By  Lynn  Harold 
Hough.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York.  $i. 
The  enigmatic  part  of  this  title  is  explained 
as  "the  desire  for  a  world  full  of  initiative  and 
surprise."  Opposed  to  this  is  "  the  desire  for  a 
close,  coherent,  and  unified  view  of  life."  These 
opposites,  which  appeared  in  ancient  Greece, 
coexist  in  modem  thought.  Their  reconcilia- 
tion is  found  in  Christianity,  *•  a  religion  which 
unites  stability  and  ethical  wonder  in  the  inter- 
preution  of  life."  Thus  we  are  introduced  to 
a  series  of  essays  giving  the  results  of  Professor 
Hough's  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  con- 
fronting the  Christian  thinker. 

The  goal  of  his  discussion  is  the  "  New  Ortho- 
doxy •* — a  combination  of  "  the  modem  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  religious  certainty  with  the 
central  theological  postulates  of  the  Old  Ortho- 
doxy." These  are  presented  and  centralized  in 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  Examining  at  length 
Dr.  Bushnell's  view  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacri- 
fice as  effective  through  its  redemptive  influence 
upon  sinners,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale*s  conception 
of  it  as  satisfying  the  eternal  law  of  righteous- 
ness, he  prefers  Professor  Olin  A.  Curtis's  solu- 
tion, viz.,  Christ  satisfied  the  holiness  of  God 
by  the  bodily  death  in  which  he  "  bore  the  his- 
toric penalty  for  sin."  Professor  Hough,  hark- 
ing back  to  the  Genesis  legend,  gravely  aflirms 
that  "  the  Christian  view  regards  physical  death 
in  the  human  race  as  an  abnormal  event  caused 
by  sin."  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  this  conclusion 
of  the  "  quest  for  wonder." 

Bncydopjedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited 
by  James  Hastings.  Vol.  VII  (Hjrmns— Liberty). 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.    $7. 

The  worth  of  this  massive  compilation  of 
present  knowledge  is  again  conspicuous  in  this 
its  latest  volume,  especially  in  certain  elaborate 
articles.  Fifty-seven  pages  are  given  to  Hymns, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  many  races,  nations,  and 
religions.  An  article  on  Jesus  Christ  occupying 
forty-seven  pages  reaches  a  distinctively  mod- 
em forecast  in  its  anticipation  that  biology 
and  psychology  **  wiU  yet  exert  powerful  influ- 
ence on  Christology,  as  well  as  on  other  sides 
of  theology.*'  Law — natural,  primitive,  racial, 
religious — takes  up  eighty-four  pages  with  its 
manifold  details.  A  comparatively  brief  article 
on  the  Inquisition  by  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
tributor is  noteworthy  for  fair  impartiality. 
The  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as  hypnotism. 
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insanity,  and  kissing  suggests  how  wide  is  the 
range  of  interests  related  to  religion  and  ethics. 
As  a  work  for  reference  this  has  no  compeer  in 
its  special  field. 

Sketches  by  Samuel  Prout  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switserland.  Edited  by 
Charles  Holme.  Text  by  Ernest  G.  Halton.  The 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $3. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Prout,  the  British  artist, 
who  died  in  1852,  is  not  well  known.  It  will 
become  better  known  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Mr.  Halton's  appreciation  of 
Prout's  life  and  art.  Prout  holds  a  practically 
unique  position  as  a  painter  of  picturesque 
architecture.  One  has  but  to  know  the  view  in 
Ghent  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  vol- 
ume to  be  convinced  of  this.  Other  towns — 
Mechlin,  Rouen,  Calais,  Fdcamp,  Mayence, 
Strassburg,  Regensburg,  Nuremberg,  SchafE- 
hausen,  Venice,  Rome — tempted  Prout  far 
afield,  and  his  Continental  scenes  are  in  general 
more  effective  than  anything  he  had  done  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  where  his  artistic 
mind  was  first  formed,  the  Belgian,  French,  and 
German  pictures,  however,  being  ahead  of  the 
Italian.  The  present  volume  is  well  in  place  at 
this  time,  for  Prout's  drawings  afford  us  a 
historical  as  well  as  an  artistic  value.  They 
are  faithful  records  of  old  buildings.  We  turn 
especially  to  those  which  have  to  do  with  Bel- 
gium with  mingled  feelings:  indignation  at 
the  terrible  fate  which  has  recently  befallen 
some  of  the  monuments  of  architecture  in  that 
country,  and  thankfulness  for  this  record  of 
their  beauty. 

Study  of  Modem  Painting  (The).  By  Margaret 
Stfsele  Anderson.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.    $2. 

This  latest  account  of  the  history  of  modern 
painting  is  well  worth  attention.  The  author 
maintains,  first,  that  the  particular  achievement 
of  latter-day  painting  in  general  is  its  solution 
of  the  problems  of  light ;  secondly,  that  the  aim 
of  the  past  two  decades  in  particular  has  been 
towards  decorative  painting;  and,  thirdly,  that 
there  is  a  notable  tendency  towards  synthesis — 
that  is  to  say,  a  gathering  up  of  essentials  and 
fundamentals  even  at  the  expense  of  details. 
In  the  development  of  these  themes  the  his- 
torian and  critic  considers  the  improvement  of 
painting  in  various  countries.  Her  distinctions 
among  nations  and  among  individuals  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  significant,  and  suggestive. 
In  her  description  of  France  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  what  she  has  to  say  con- 
cerning Manet  and  Monet;  of  Germany,  con- 
cerning Liebermann  and  Lenbach ;  of  England, 
concerning  the  Pre-Raphaclites  and  Watts; 
of  America,  concerning  the  five  men  whom 
she  well  calls  "monumental'' — Inness,  Wyant, 
Tryon,  Martin,  and  Homer;  of  Spain,  concern- 
ing Sorolla  and  Zuloaga;  of  Italy,  concerning 
Segantini ;  of  Holland,  concerning  the  Marises 
and  Israels;  of  Scandinavia,  concerning  Zorn, 


Thaulow,  and  Nielson.  In  these  various  na- 
tional divisions  we  naturally  turn  first  to  that 
which  describes  American  painting.  Most  ob- 
servers, we  believe,  will  not  agree  to  the  author's 
rather  arbitrary  divisions  of  that  domain.  She 
divides  American  work  into  five  distinct  vehi- 
cles, the  first  being  landscape  painting;  the 
second,  figure  painting,  including  portrait  work ; 
the  third,  mural  decoration ;  the  fourth,  the 
painting  of  interiors;  and  the  fifth,  what  she 
calls  "  the  idyllic  world  of  dream.**  As  to  the 
present,  this  critic  points  to  the  decorative  as 
the  most  striking  American  quality ;  indeed,  it 
has  become  almost  an  obsession,  and  under  its 
influence  some  Americans  "  have  departed  from 
the  great  things  of  the  spirit.*'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  must  believe,  with  the  author,  that  the 
American  genius  for  the  spiritual  will  in  general 
assert  itself  ere  long — if  it  has  not  already. 

Human   German    (The).     By    Edward    Edge- 
worth.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    S3. 

In  these  days  of  what  so  many  consider  the 
very  inhuman  German  it  is  well  to  be  reminded 
of  "  The  Human  German,"  who  still  persists  at 
home,  and  such  is  the  apt  title  of  a  volume  which 
gives  a  graphic  survey,  considering  in  turn 
The  Human  Tenant,  The  Human  Bureaucrat, 
The  Human  Maid-Servant,  The  Human  Inside, 
The  Human  Parcel,  The  Human  Infant,  The 
Human  World-Cry,  The  Human  Holiday,  The 
Human  Lawmaker,  The  Human  Lawbreaker, 
The  Human  Puritan,  The  Human  State,  The 
Human  Professor,  The  Human  Warrior,  The 
Human  Tradesman,  The  Human  Woman,  The 
Human  Artist,  The  Human  Kaiser.  Many 
people  in  taking  up  this  book  will  turn  to  the 
last  of  these  chapters  and  read  it  first,  expect- 
ing to  find  it  perhaps  fuller  of  timely  interest 
than  are  the  others.  It  is  not ;  the  others  are  as 
racy,  vivacious,  and  flippant  as  it  is.  At  the 
same  time  one  or  two  passages  from  it  deser\*e 
quotation : 

The  wise  Emperor  had  his  Jubilee  in  1912;  and  experts 
and  Dr.  Gamradt  measured  him  and  his  reif^n-  Th^y 
were  pleased  with  his  size,  but  not  with  the  size  of  hK 
reign.  They  found  him  the  bigger.  His  reign  brought 
no  European  extensions.  .  .  .  The  reign  has  brought  no 
colonies  worth  plundering;  and  it  has  brought  Socialists 
and  New  Art.  .  .  .  The  reign  is  not  liked.  But  the  Em- 
peror is.  When  Herr  (iamradt  surveys  our  Europe's  sad 
sovereigns,  he  says  it  is  good  to  have  a  human  Kaiser. 
His  Kaiser  is  man  and  human.  These  things,  says  Gam- 
radt, are  rare  ;  dull  Franz  Josef  is  man  and  not  human  ; 
puny  Victor  Emmanuel  is  human  and  not  man ;  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  boon  to  have  a  sovereign  who  is  brave,  active, 
contentious,  aspiring,  universal. 

Moreover,  William  the  Second,  whom  the 
author  persists  in  calling  Wilhelm  the  Second,  is 
a  foil  to  Germanism.  Germany's  plague  is 
"dull,  full  men/'  we  are  told.  But  the  Kaiser 
"  is  neither  dull  nor  full ;  he  is  bright  and 
shallowly  all-knowing."  Furthermore,  "  Ger- 
mans are  deeply  ignorant  in  their  knowledge  ;*^ 
but  the  Emperor  "is  catholically,  comprehen- 
sively, oecumenically  learned  in  his  ignorance. 
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...  A  land  where  dullards  undisturbed  wax 
fat  in  knowledge  is  foredoomed  by  fate.'* 

* 

American  Thoarht.     By   Woodbridge   Riley, 
Ph.D.     Henry  Holt  &Co^  New  York.    ^l.Sa 

This  is  a  much-needed  work,  a  critical  survey 
of  what  a  people  better  known  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  realm  of  things  have  achieved  in 
the  domain  of  philosophic  thought  For  this 
task  Professor  Riley  is  doubly  well  qualified, 
both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  having  what  most 
philosophers  lack — the  juicy  style  that  imparts 
an  attractive  charm  to  a  subject  shunned  by 
many  as  rather  dry. 

An  underlying  idealism  has  often  been  re- 
marked as  an  American  characteristic.  On 
tlie  background  of  New  England  Puritanism  it 
rose  early  in  the  idealism  of  Samuel  Johnson 
and  the  mysticism  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Yalen- 
siaos  both.  But  New  England,  now  for  two 
generations  a  nursery  of  liberal  tliinkers,  re- 
mained for  two  centuries  narrowly  conserva- 
tive, despite  **  the  hundred  years'  war  for  free 
tbioking,"^  while  a  materialistic  liberalism  was 
fostered  southward  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vii^ 
ginia.  During  the  last  century  these  conditions 
have  been  curiously  reversed  by  the  realistic 
metaphysics  and  "  air-tight  system  "  of  Prince- 
ton, "the  freest  college  of  the  country  in  its 
beginning." 

In  New  England  a  new  note  was  brought 
into  philosophy  by  "  the  interpreter  of  nature," 
Emerson,  an  "  ideal  realist,"  whose  "  transcen- 
dentalism summed  up  in  itself  the  marks  of  all 
three  centxiries— the  faith  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  reason  of  the  eighteenth,  the  feeling  of  the 
nineteenth."  Professor  Riley  characterizes  him 
as  a  modemizer  more  than  a  Platonizer,  and  a 
product  of  native  thought — Puritan,  Quaker, 
Unitarian.  The  Puriun  persecution  of  Quakers, 
which  Professor  Riley  attributes  to  hatred  of 
mysticism,  Palfrey,  a  Unitarian  liberal,  in  his 
dasstc  "  History  of  New  England,"  more  justly 
charges  to  anarchistic  conduct,  which  now 
voald  be  treated  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Professor  Riley  critically  reviews  at  length 
the  English,  French,  and  Scottish  influences 
discernible  in  this  history.  Direct  German  in- 
fluence first  appears  in  the  rise  of  the  St.  Louis 
school  of  idealists,  with  the  late  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  as  the  leading  interpreter  of  American 
thought.  Royce,  of  Harvard,  follows,  "  the 
Ulysses  of  an  idealistic  epic;"  and  Ladd,  of 
YaJe,  finding  finner  ground  in  personalism, 
whose  metaphysic  is  well  based  in  the  new 
biokigy,  reaches  the  climax  of  idealism—"  the 
most  persistent  form"  of  American  philoso- 
phizing. 

Bat  a  new  stadium  is  now  run  on  a  divergent 
Bne — the  pragmatism  of  "  the  Western  Goth." 
Reviewing  its  chief  expositors,  Charles  Peirce, 
John  Dewey,  William  James,  and  their  foreign 
critics.  Professor  Riley  regards  it  as  "only  a 


transitional  era  in  thought,"  and  closes  his  record 
of  American  thought  with  notes  on  the  new 
realism  of  the  last  decade,  its  valuable  qualities 
and  corresponding  difficulties. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  names  here 
starred  are  a  few  preniaturely  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  time — in  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  "  the  father  of 
psychiatry  in  America;"  in  the  last  centur>', 
Joseph  Cook,  whose  Boston  Monday  lectures 
first  brought  out  the  theory  of  creative  evolu- 
tion, now  developed  by  Henri  Bergson;  and 
Charles  Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  the  originator  of 
pragmatism. 

Professor  Riley's  work  should  stand  hence- 
forth on  every  bookshelf  of  Americana.  He  has 
made  the  Nation  his  debtor  by  a  record  that 
gives  prominence  to  a  noble  feature  of  our 
National  history  and  character. 

George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox :  The  Con- 
dndinff  Part  of  the  Amertcan  Revolution.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  O.M. 
Vol.  II.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    $2.25. 

The  special  feature  of  Trevelyan's  "  History 
of  the  American  Revolution  **  is  that,  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  the  Americans,  he  treats 
the  Revolution  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
English  Liberal,  as  a  part  of  the  fight  between 
Liberalism  and  irresponsible  government  in 
England.  For  that  reason  both  Chatham  and 
Charles  James  Fox  are  great  figures  in  the 
story.  And  he  shows  very  interestingly  that 
the  Revolutionary  War,  so  far  as  it  was  con- 
ducted on  large  military  principles,  ended  in 
1778  or  1779,  and  that  after  that  the  English 
people  lost  all  interest  in  it,  and  it  survived  sim- 
ply because  the  King  would  not  give  up.  The 
entire  work  is  important  to  any  student  of 
American  history,  essential  to  any  complete 
American  library,  and  interesting  to  any  one 
interested  in  historical  narrative. 

Hermaia :  A  Study  in  Comparative  Esthetics. 

By  Colin  McAlpin.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$3.50. 

This  book  should  appeal  to  the  student  who 
has  time  enough  to  read  it  slowly  and  carefully. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  reader  to  peruse  the 
entire  volume  in  order  to  get  what  to  him  may 
be  of  particular  value.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
is  interested  in  landscape  painting — he  will  find 
one  of  the  forty-nine  chapters  devoted  to  that 
subject  Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  interested 
in  **  Music  as  the  Expression  of  Mysticism  " — 
he  will  find  one  chapter  devoted  to  it.  In  gen- 
eral, Mr.  McAlpin's  book  should  mean  inspira- 
tion to  many  a  seeker  after  truth. 

Alone  in  the  Sleeping- Sickness  Country.     By 
Felix  Oswald.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $X 

"The  Sleeping-Sickness  Country"  is  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Mr.  Oswald  gives  us  a  very  graphic 
description  of  that  region.  The  volume  de- 
scribes direct  personal  experiences,  and  the 
author  speaks  with  a  quiet  tone  of  authority. 
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April,  for  some  reason  not  entirely  clear,  is  a 
month  in  which  railway  accidents  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  according  to  the  "  Railway  Age 
Gazette."  And  April  of  this  year  holds  an 
especially  enviable  record.  "  This  is  the  first 
time  in  forty-three  years,"  says  the  "  Gazette," 
"that  this  paper  has  not  printed  a  monthly 
train-accident  record  including  at  least  half  a 
dozen  items  of  considerable  importance."  Its 
list  this  year  for  April  has  but  two  such  items. 

Tailors  and  their  customers  will  read  with 
interest  a  description  in  "  Popular  Mechanics" 
of  an  aluminum  framework  which,  on  being 
fastened  over  a  bolt  of  cloth,  shows  the  effect 
of  a  finished  suit  of  clothes.  The  wire  frame 
carries  oudines  of  the  arms,  lapels,  collar,  etc., 
and  molds  the  cloth  to  the  proper  shape  without 
injuring  it  in  the  least.  The  frame  may  readily 
be  detached  and  tried  on  another  piece  of  cloth 
until  the  customer's  fancy  is  suited. 

Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  also 
of  the  Safety  First  Federation  of  America,  in 
accepting  the  presidency  of  the  latter  body 
said :  "  The  old  way  of  crossing  a  street  will  no 
longer  do ;  it  is  dangerous.  A  dog  no  longer  runs 
against  or  under  an  automobile  as  he  did  when 
they  first  appeared.  He  has  changed  his  whole 
attitude  toward  street  traffic.  The  average  man 
has  not  changed.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the 
-traffic  as  against  the  pedestrian  has  grown 
aggressive  and  careless."  The  Federation  was 
organized  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  convention 
attended  by  delegates  from  fourteen  States. 

Suburbanites  who  live  at  some  distance  from 
the  station  and  are  not  yet  equipped  with  a 
motor  car  will  quote  with  satisfaction  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  directions  about  reaching  his 
house.  "  Go  up  Cromwell  Road,"  he  said,  "  till 
you  drop,  and  then  turn  to  the  right." 

"  I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  senti- 
mentality," says  Professor  Henry  S.  Canby  in 
describing  *'  The  Last  Stand  of  the  Redwoods  " 
in  "Harper's  Magazine,"  "but  yet  I  confess 
that  after  weeks  in  the  most  beautiful  forest  in 
the  world  the  sight  of  that  torn  hillside  was  as 
painful  as  human  misery."  The  scene  was  near 
Hume,  California,  a  new  lumbering  camp.  The 
forests  that  are  being  destroyed  Professor  Canby 
characterizes  as  ''the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  remarkable  production  of  nature  which 
America  has  to  offer." 

Awnings,  says  a  writer  in  "  House  and  Gar- 
den," can,  particularly  in  country  houses,  be 
made  to  have  a  distinct  decorative  value  as  well 
as  to  serve  a  practical  use.  "  The  tendency  of 
the  past  few  years,"  it  is  stated,  "has  been  to 
introduce  ornate  awnings — plain  materials  with 
skirts  embroidered  in  intricate  designs,  stenciled 
and  appliqu^d  patterns  applied  in  contrasting 
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colors."  These  awnings  are  recommended  on)y 
for  houses  of  individual  design  and  when  the 
problem  of  decoration  has  been  carefully  studied. 

The  city  of  Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  not  long 
ago  paid  a  striking  tribute  to  a  faithful  Negro 
worker.  His  name  was  Hannibal  Beatty,  he 
was  born  a  slave,  and  for  over  forty  years  he  had 
been  sexton  of  a  prominent  church  for  white  peo- 
ple and  had  also  been  janitor  of  the  court-house. 
He  was  buried  from  the  church  he  had  so  long 
served,  and  prominent  lawyers,  city  and  county 
officiaLs,  and  officers  of  the  church  acted  as  his 
pall-bearers,  while  the  Yorkville  "  Enquirer  ** 
published  a  eulogistic  editorial  in  his  honor. 

American  humor  manifests  itself  in  innumer- 
able ways,  not  the  least  original  one  being  a 
recent  competition  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
as  to  the  honor  of  being  "  the  homeliest  man." 
Several  citizens  entered  the  contest ;  the  leader 
in  the  voting  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  dis- 
figure himself  if  it  would  aid  him  to  win  the 
prize.  It  will  be  remembered  that  President 
Lincoln  told  a  story  to  the  effect  that  one  of  his 
neighbors  was  so  homely  that  he  decided  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  shoot  any  one  he  met  who  was 
homelier  than  himself.  On  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent he  informed  him  of  his  resolve  and  said 
that,  as  a  homelier  man,  Lincoln  must  die. 
"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking  at  his 
rival,  "  if  I  am  homelier  than  you,  then  shoot  1" 

Moving  pictures,  lantern  slide  exhibits,  and 
two  hundred  special  lecturers  were  employed 
in  New  York  City's  "  dental  hygiene  week  " 
recently  to  give  the  700,000  public  school  chil- 
dren of  the  city  information  about  preserving 
their  teeth. 

The  "  Writer"  credits  a  contributor  to  the 
February  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  with  this  bull — 
"  I  screamed  in  silent  rage ;"  a  story  writer  in 
"  Munsey's  "  with  this — "  Davidson  stood  wiping 
his  wet  neck  on  the  piazza ;"  and  one  of  the 
other  magazines  with  this — "  What,  therefore, 
was  our  surprise  to  find  Tish  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  her  bathrobe  and  slippers,  with  a  cup  of  tea 
in  her  lap,  and  her  feet  in  a  tub  of  water." 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Empire 
at  Moscow,  about  1500,  says  Dr.  Nanscn  in  his 
recent  book  entitled  "  Through  Siberia,  the 
Land  of  the  Future,"  Russia  has  grown  at  the 
average  rate  of  55  square  miles  a  day,  or  20,000 
square  miles  a  year — a  territorial  increase  that 
is  almost  without  parallel. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  Russian 
control  of  Siberia,  Dr.  Nansen  observes,  only 
three  million  emigrants  went  to  Siberia  from 
Russia;  but  the  great  Empire  has  at  last  awak- 
ened to  a  knowledge  of  the  riches  of  its  immense 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  from  1905  to  1914  as 
many  immigrants  settled  in  Siberia  as  during 
the  entire  three  hundred  years  preceding. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS 

I— MR.  BRYAN'S  RESIGNATION  AND  AMERICAN  UNITY 


BY  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bryan  one 
great  danger  to  this  country  has  been 
averted. 

The  danger  that  threatened  us  was  not 
rupture  with  Germany.  There  was  danger 
greater  than  that.  It  was  not  the  danger  of 
involving  this  country  in  hostilities.  There 
was  danger  even  greater  than  war.  The 
danger  which  has  been  averted  was  danger 
that  our  country  should  be  false  to  its  char- 
acter, to  its  traditions,  to  its  ideals.  It  was 
the  danger  that  America  should  put  peace 
'before  law,  freedom,  and  righteousness. 

There  were  men  in  the  colonies  who 
wanted  to  compromise  with  George  III,  and 
who  cared  more  for  peace  than  they  did  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Many  of  them 
were  good  men ;  but  it  is  not  these,  but 
Washington  and  the  men  who  stood  with  him, 
whom  we  honor  when  we  celebrate  Inde- 
pendence Day.  There  were  men  in  the 
United  States  in  1861  who  wanted,  at  that 
time  of  irrepressible  conflict,  to  compromise 
with  the  slave  power,  and  who  cared  more 
for  peace  than  they  did  for  union  based  on 
human  freedom.  Many  of  these  were  very 
good  men  ;  but  it  is  not  these,  but  Lincoln  and 
the  men  who  stood  with  him,  whom  we  honor 
when  we  celebrate  Memorial  Day.  To-day 
there  is  as  great  and  as  irreconcilable  a  con- 
fiict  as  there  was  in  1776  and  in  1861.  It 
is  the  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  law  among 
nations  and  the  necessity  that  knows  no  law. 
It  is  the  old  struggle  for  freedom  in  a  new 
form.  At  this  tremendous  time,  Mr.  Bryan 
stands  not  for  freedom  first,  but  for  peace  ; 
not   for   the   triumph  of  law  first,   but  for 


peace ;  not  for  righteousness  first,  but  for 
peace.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he 
frankly  says  that  the  cause  which  is  nearest 
his  heart  is  "  the  prevention  of  war."  Like 
many  of  those  who  opposed  Washington,  and 
like  many  of  those  who  opposed  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  a  good  man  ;  but  he  stands  where 
they  stood.  In  this  time  of  irrepressible  con- 
flict he  stands  for  impossible  compromise. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation 
President  VVilson  has  done  the  bravest  thing 
in  his  career.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  expression  of  affectionate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  statement  that 
up  to  this  time  he  and  Mr.  Bryan  have  been 
in  virtual  agreement.  The  fact  that  he  has 
broken  with  such  a  supporter  at  this  time 
is  proof  that  President  Wilson  has  taken 
irrevocably  the  stand  against  peace  at  any 
price  and  for  putting  above  such  peace  con- 
siderations of  humanity,  justice,  and  freedom. 
On  this  issue  there  should  be  no  division  in 
American  sentiment.  Many  Americans  will 
differ  from  the  President  in  their  judgment 
as  to  methods  and  policies ;  that  is  inevitable. 
But  on  this  matter  of  principle  the  American 
people  should  be  one  with  President  Wilson. 
We  believe  that  they  will  be. 

The  President's  acceptance  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
resignation  is  an  act  of  the  first  consequence. 
It  means  that  there  can  be  no  question  now  as 
to  the  intent  of  the  Nation  to  uphold  its  own 
rights  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Bryan's  presence  in  t^e  Cabinet  has 
been  a  severe  handicap.  His  departure  into 
private  life  enables  the  Administration  to  be 
free  to  represent  America's  true  character. 


JI-THE  LETTERS  OF  RESIGNATION  AND  ACCEPTANCE 


SECRETARY    BRYAN    TO   THE    PRESIDENT 

Washington,  June  8, 1915. 

My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  I  should  return  to  you  the 


commission  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  which 
you  honored  me  at  the  beginning  of  your 
Administration. 

Obedient  to  your  sense  of  duty  and  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  motives,  you  have  pre- 
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pared  for  transmission  to  the  German 
Government  a  note  in  which  I  cannot  join 
without  violating  what  I  deem  to  be  an 
obligation  to  my  country,  and  the  issue 
involved  is  of  such  moment  that  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  as  un- 
fair to  you  as  it  would  be  to  the  cause  which 
is  nearest  my  heart,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  war. 

I  therefore  respectfully  tender  my  resig- 
nation, to  take  effect  when  the  note  is  sent, 
unless  you  prefer  an  earlier  hour. 

Alike  desirous  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  use  of 
submarines  against  merchantmen,  w^  find 
ourselves  differing  irreconcilably  as  to  the 
methods  which  should  be  employed. 

It  falls  to  your  lot  to  speak  officially  for 
the  Nation ;  I  consider  it  to  be  none  the  less 
my  duty  to  endeavor  as  a  private  citizen  to 
promote  the  end  which  you  have  in  view  by 
means  which  you  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to* 
use. 

In  severing  the  intimate  and  pleasant  re- 
lations which  have  existed  between  us  during 
the  past  two  years,  permit  me  to  acknowledge 
the  profound  satisfaction  which  it  has  given 
me  to  be  associated  with  you  in  the  impor- 
tant work  which  has  come  before  the  State 
Department,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
tesies extended. 

With  the  heartiest  good  wishes  for  your 
personal  welfare  and  for  the  success  of  your 
Administration,  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Bryan. 


THE   PRESroENT   TO   SECRETARY    BRYAN 

Washing^ton,  June  8,  191S. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bryan  : 

I  accept  your  resignation  only  because  you 
insist  upon  its  acceptance ;  and  I  accept  it 
with  much  m<jre  than  deep  r^^et,  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  sorrow. 

Our  two  years  of  dose  association  have 
been  very  delightful  to  me.  Our  judgments 
have  accorded  in  practically  every  matter  of 
official  duty  and  of  public  policy  until  now ; 
your  support  of  the  work  and  purposes  of 
the  Administration  has  been  generous  and 
loyal  beyond  praise ;  your  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  your  great  office  and  your  eagerness 
to  take  advantage  of  every  great  opportunity 
for  service  it  offered  have  been  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  us  ;  you  have  earned  our  affec- 
tionate admiration  and  friendship.  Even  now 
we  are  not  separated  in  the  object  we  seek, 
but  only  in  the  method  by  which  we  seek  it 

It  is  for  these  reasons  my  feeling  about 
your  retirement  from  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  goes  so  much  deeper  than  regret  I 
sincerely  deplore  it. 

Our  objects  are  the  same  and  we  ought  to 
pursue  them  together.  I  yield  to  your  de- 
sire only  because  I  must,  and  wish  to  bid 
you  Godspeed  in  the  parting.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  same  causes  even  when 
we  do  not  work  in  the  same  way. 

With  affectionate  regard, 

Sincerely  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

To  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Ill— THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  AND  HIS  NOTE 


BY  stating  the  reasons  for  his  resigna- 
tion Mr.  Br>'an  divulged  to  some 
degree  the  nature  of  the  second  note, 
and  made  known  what  the  President's  attitude 
toward  Germany  at  this  juncture  was  before 
the  President  had  seen  fit  to  make  known 
that  attitude  himself. 

It  will  serve  to  make  clear  tiie  situation  if 
the  sequence  of  events  is  recalled.  On 
February  4  Germany  announced  a  war  zone 
where  neutral  vessels  would,  after  February 
18,  sail  at  their  peril.  On  February  10 
the  President  told  Germany  that  she  would 
be  held  to  *'  strict  accountability  "  for  any 
injury  to  American  citizens  or  American 
ships.  This  statement  from  the  President 
went  forth,  of  course,  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  Department,  of  which  Mr. 
Bryan   was   the  head.     On  May  7  a  Ger- 


man submarine  sank  the  Lusitania.  On 
May  13  the  President  called  upon  Ger- 
many to  abandon  her  submarine  attacks  on 
merchantmen  without  warning,  sa>nng  that 
the  United  States  would  **  omit  no  word  or 
act  "  in  protection  of  its  rights.  Germany's 
reply  to  this  note  on  May  31  was  not  re- 
sponsive. The  delay  in  acting  on  this 
reply  from  Germany  raised  in  the  minds 
of  some  the  doubt  whether  the  President 
would  hold  to  his  demand  or  would  re- 
cede. We  have  not  believed  that  he  would 
recede.  Evidendy,  however,  Mr.  Bryan 
hoped  that  he  would.  Now  by  his  resigna- 
tion Mr.  Bryan  has  said  that  in  sigpfiing  the 
forthcoming  note  he  could  not  act  consist- 
en  dy  with  his  dearest  wish — the  wish  for 
the  prevention  of  war.  In  a  later  state- 
ment,  issued    before   the    issuance   of   the 
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note    and   outlined  on  page   347,   he   has  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  earnestly  desire  to 

explained   his  resignation   at  great  length,  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  for  this  coun- 

giving  his  own  views  as  inconsistent  with  the  try,  but  it  demonstrates  that  he  thinks  it  is 

President's  views.     He  has  thus  announced  possible  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  peace, 

that  the  President  is  not  willing  to  avoid  a  that  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the  prevention 

rupture  with  Germany  at  all  costs.  of  war  is  the  preservation  of  law,  justice,  and 

There  is  nothing  in  this  incident  to  indicate  liberty. 

POSTSCRIPT  The  Outlook  Office. 

Friday  Morning,  June  11. 

We  Stop  the  press  to  give  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  American  Government's  note  to 
Germany  which  occasioned  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation,  and  which  is  published  this  morning. 
Though  couched  in  language  of  extreme  courtesy,  the  note  reiterates  the  American  position 
concerning  German  methods  of  submarine  warfare  that  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  will  be  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  tenor  of  the 
President's  note.  It  is  so  much  milder  than  the  previous  note  that  we  account  for  Mr. 
Br>'an's  resignation  only  by  supposing  that  he  wishes  to  abandon  entirely  the  protection  of 
Americans  on  the  ocean  and  concede  everything  to  Germany. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  official  and  confidential  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  note,  Mr. 
Bryan  sent  over  the  wires  from  Washington  immediately  after  the  note  was  despatched  to 
Americaa  newspapers  a  reply  to  it  and  defense  of  himself.  By  this  action  he  gives  notice 
that  he  is  going  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  President's  championship  of  humanity  and 
international  law.  He  bases  his  defense  of  himself  on  the  plea  that  firmness  leads  to 
carnage,  and  that  force  is  always  wicked.  His  statement  is  an  unqualified  affirmation  of  the 
doctrine  that  forcible  resistance  to  wrong  is  always  bad.  In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  he  asserts  a  theory  according  to  which  he  would  condemn  Him  who  drove  the  traders 
from  the  temple. 

The  note  of  the  American  Government  is  signed  by  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  formerly  Coun- 
selor to  the  State  Department,  and  now,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State 
ad  interim.     As  in  every  such  case,  the  communication  is  really  that  of  the  President. 

Before  taking  up  the  case  of  the  Lusitania  the  President  expresses  gratification  at  Ger- 
many's recognition  of  "  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  all  parts  of  the  open  sea  to  neutral 
ships;"  promises  further  information  concerning  the  Cushing;  expresses  surprise  at  Germany's 
contentk>n  with  reference  to  the  Falaba,  that  the  effort  of  a  merchantman  to  escape  alters  the 
ob^adon  of  the  officer  of  the  attacking  war-ship  "  in  respect  of  the  safety  of  the  lives  of 
those  on  board  the  merchantman,"  though  the  merchantman  had  ceased  her  attempt  to  escape ; 
and  insists  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  alter  "  the  principles  of  humanity." 

As  to  the  Lusitania,  the  President  notes  Germany's  allegation  that  this  steamship  was 
armed  as  a  cruiser,  transported  troops,  and  carried  explosives  contrary  to  American  law  ; 
mildly  suggests  that  these  allegations  imply  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  its 
duty  to  see  that  the  Lusitania  was  not  armed  for  offense,  was  not  a  transport,  and  did  not 
cany  an  illegal  cargo  ;  asserts  that  the  United  States  was  vigilant ;  and  calls  on  Germany 
for  evidence  that  American  officials  were  derelict  in  their  duties.  These  contentions,  however, 
the  President  says,  are  *'  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
German  naval  authorities  in  sinking  the  vessel." 

These  methods  the  President  holds  up  to  the  light  of  those  "  principles  of  humanity  " 
which,  he  declares,  "  throw  into  the  background  any  special  circumstances  of  detail,"  and 
lift  the  sinking  of  passenger  vessels  "  out  of  the  class  of  ordinary  subjects  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion or  of  international  controversy." 

"  Whatever  be  the  other  facts  regarding  the  Lusitania,"  says  the  President,  **  the 
principal  fact  is  that  a  great  steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly  a  conveyance  for  passengers, 
and  carrying  more  than  a  thousand  souls  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  so  much  as  a  challenge  or  a  warning,  and  that 
men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  to  their  death  in  circumstances  unparalleled  in 
modem  warfare.  The  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred  American  citizens  were  among 
those  who  perished  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  speak 
of  these  things,  and  once  more,  with  solemn  emphasis,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  to  the  grave  responsibility  which  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  conceives  that  it  has  incurred  in  this  trag;ic  occurrence,  and  to  the  indis- 
putable principle  upon  which  that  responsibility  rests.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  contending  for  something  much  greater  than  mere  rights  of  proi>erty  or 
privileges  of  commerce.  It  is  contending  for  nothing  less  high  and  sacred  than  the  rights 
of  humanity,  which  every  government  honors  itself  in  respecting  and  which  no  gov- 
ernment is  justified  in  resigning  on  behalf  of  those  under  its  care  and  authority." 

After  offering  anew  (in  response  to  an  intimation  from  the  German  Government)  Amer- 
ica's good  offices  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  belligerents  and  as  a  friend  of 
all,  and  appealing  to  Germany's  sense  of  justice,  the  President  declines  to  admit  that  Ger- 
many's declaration  of  a  **  war  zone  "  abbreviates  "  the  rights  either  of  American  shipmasters  or 
of  American  citizens  bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passengers  on  merchant  ships  of  belligerent 
nationality."  He  concludes  by  asking  the  German  Government  to  give  assurances  that  it 
will  adopt  measures  for  observing  the  rights  of  non-combatants  and  the  prindples^f  civilized 
warfare  in  respect  of  the  safeguarding  of  American  lives  and  American  ships. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  more  than  a  minute  minority  of  Americans  will  fail  to  uphold  the 
President  in  his  intention  to  protect  those  *'  rights  of  humanity "  which,  as  he  says, 
**  no  government  is  justified  in  resigning  on  behalf  of  those  under  its  care  and  authority." 


IV— PRESS  OPINION 


MR.  Bryan's  personality 

IN  Mr.  Bryan's  home  city,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, we  find  the  "  Nebraska  State 
Journal  "  defining  him  as  *'  a  great  advo- 
cate, a  great  preacher,  rather  than  a  great 
statesman.  .  .  .  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Bryan  to  shut  his  eyes  to  arguments  and  facts 
when  he  reaches  the  ecstasy  of  sentimental 
conviction."  For  instance,  *'  Mr.  Bryan  can 
see  nothing  but  arbitration  because  he  believes 
arbitration  to  be  right." 

Hence,  while  another  organ  of  Western 
opinion,  the  well-known  Kansas  City  *'  Star," 
concedes  that  "Mr.  Bryan  is  a  sincere  man," 
it  adds  :  "  He  has  not  impressed  the  country 
as  a  practical  man  dealing  with  large  affairs." 

Turning  to  the  South,  we  find  the  New 
Orleans  "  Picayune  "  saying  of  Mr.  Bryan  : 

His  pacificist  tendencies,  hardened  into  men- 
tal habit  and  conviction  by  years  of  teaching 
and  theorizing  on  the  lecture  platform,  ill  fitted 
liim  for  de.iling,  "  in  the  world  of  men,'*  with  the 
things  that  men  might  do. 

To  these  limitations,  however,  he  added 
others.  He  apparently  considered  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  a  sinecure,  for  he 
accepted  multifarious  lecture  engagements, 
most  of  which  were  out  of  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  as  the  New  York  *'  Trib- 
une "  reminds  us. 

But  there  was  still  another  disqualification. 
Mr.  Bryan,  declares  the  **  Tribune,"  '*  entered 
the  State  Department  with  a  sort  of  coarse 
contempt  for  its  traditions  and  its  work." 
The  paper  continues  : 

He  undervalued  the  usefulness  to  the  coun- 
try of  trained,  experienced   diplomats.  .  .  .  He 


treated  appointments  solely  as  parly  patron- 
age, and  searched  the  department  register  high 
and  low  to  find  places — even  places  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  salaries  attached  to  which  were 
payable  out  of  the  Dominican  customs — to 
bestow  on  "  deserving  Democrats." 

When  such  a  man  sought  consolation  from 
three  defeats  for  the  Presidency  in  an  office 
which,  as  the  "  Tribune  "  justly  says,  **  other 
defeated  Presidential  aspirants  have  filled 
with  distinction — Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster, 
Seward,  and  Blaine  among  them  " — he  could 
experience  only  disappointment  and  disillusion. 

A    DESERTER  ? 

For  a  long  time — indeed,  from  the  moment 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship — it  has 
been  anticipated  that  Mr.  Br>'an  would,  at 
what  seemed  to  him  the  proper  time,  resign 
and  become  again  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Was  the  moment 
of  resignation  well  chosen  }  No,  says  the 
New  York  **  Sun." 

In  almost  any  other  circumstances  the  coun 
try  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bryan 
had  given  up  a  place  for  which  his  fantastic 
unfitness  has  long  been  but  too  apparent  He 
has  chosen  to  make  his  leaving  as  unpleasant 
as  his  staying.  He  deserts  the  President  at  a 
moment  of  grave  international  complication. 
He  deliberately  does  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  note  to  be  sent 
t>  Germany  to-day,  a  note  whose  contents  arc 
still  unknown  to  the  public.  His  remarkably 
tender  sense  of  duty  makes  him  forget  that  he 
owes  a  duty  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Though  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  strengthens 
the  Cabinet,  it  will  be  long  before  Americans 
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forgive  the  man  who  sulked  and  ran  away  when 
honor  and  patriotism  should  have  kept  him  at 
his  post. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Charleston  '  News 
and  Courier  "  adds  : 

No  matter  what  Mr.  Bryan  may  say,  the  bald 
and  ugly  fact  will  remain  that  he  upon  whom 
above  all  others  the  President  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  lean  has  deserted  his  chief  and  his 
Government  in  the  midst  of  an  international 
crisis  the  gravity  of  which  cannot  be  overstated, 
and  that  he  has  done  this  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  consequences  which  his  action 
might  precipitate. 

And  the  New  York  *'  World  :" 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  which  discussed  the 
original  draft  of  the  Lusitania  note  of  May  13 
every  eventuality  was  carefully  considered.  .  .  . 
After  the  discussion  had  ended  Mr.  Bryan  ac- 
cepted the  judgment  of  the  President  as  his 
judgment  and  the  verdict  of  the  Cabinet  as  his 
verdict.  If  he  could  not  conscientiously  sup- 
port the  Administration's  policy  in  respect  to 
German  submarine  warfare,  the  time  to  have 
discovered  it  was  then.  The  time  to  have  re- 
signed was  then. 

To  wait  until  he  had  signed  his  name  to  the 
first  note,  to  wait  until  Germany's  reply  had 
been  received  and  then  resign,  that  is  to  subject 
his  Government  and  his  country  to  an  embar- 
rassment lor  which  there  is  neither  excuse  nor 
extenuation,  however  noble  Mr.  Bryan's  ideals 
may  be  and  however  sensitive  his  conscience 
may  be  in  respect  to  these  ideals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  "Times  "  is  as  follows  :  "  It  may  be  said 
that  he  should  not  have  deserted  the  Adminis- 
tration at  such  a  time.  The  country  will  hold 
him  blameless  under  that  accusation.  It  was 
an  eminently  fitting  moment  for  him  to  go." 
Tnc  New  York  **  .\merican  "  deems  "  the 
President's  note  to  Germany  of  a  character 
to  justify  Mr.  Bryan's  revolt/'  and  the  New 
York  **  Mail  '*  sa)*s  :  ''  However  one  may 
(fiffer  from  Mr.  Br}-an,  one  cannot  help  but 
admire  the  man  who  decides  upon  the  course 
that  be  believes  in  and  follows  it  to  its  con- 
dusion  resolutely. "  The  Minneapolis  *'  Trib- 
une'' agrees  that  '-Secretary  Brjan  must 
receive  credit  for  his  refusal  to  sacrifice  his 
deep-rooted  personal  convictions  on  the  altar 
of  po&tical  expediency."  And  the  Philadel- 
phi  "  PubGc  Ledger  "  admits : 

Nothing  in  Mr.  Bryan's  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  cf  State  becomes  him  like  the  leaving 
H.  His  >t:cr  to  the  President  offering  his  res- 
ignatioa  is  an  boaest  and  manly  statement  of 
tbe  reasoos  for  his  action.  He  can  no  longer 
wpport  a  poficy  contrary  to  his  convictions. 


The  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  thiis 
sums  up  the  matter : 

In  laying  down  his  office  he  was  influenced 
...  by  what  seemed  to  him  the  demands  of 
principle  or  consistency.  But  with  this  .  .  .  his 
grounds  for  anything  like  complacency  come  to 
an  end.  .  .  .  Before  the  first  Lusitania  note  was 
despatched  over  his  signature,  Mr.  Bryan  was 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  he  could  or  could  not  remain.  ...  He 
decided  to  remain ;  but  now,  when  the  inevita- 
ble next  step  is  about  to  be  taken,  he  prefers  to 
take  himself  oufof  the  case,  placing  the  imme- 
diate clearing  of  his  own  skirts  above  the  evi- 
dent requirements  of  the  Government. 

THE   GERMAN-AMERICAN    PRESS 

Comment  of  the  German  newspapers  in 
the  cities  where  Teutons  comprise  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  specially  interest- 
ing. The  St.  Louis  "  VVestliche  Post*' 
ascribes  the  resignation  to  the  capricious 
determination  of  the  President  on  a  high- 
flying ultimatum  to  Germany.  **  Mr.  Wilson 
drew  the  bow  too  tense."  The  Cincinnati 
**  Freie  Presse  "  writes  in  similar  vein  and 
wonders  whether  Mr.  Wilson  will  now  **  sub- 
ordinate personal  feelings."  The  Cleveland 
'*  Wachter  und  Anzeiger  "  says  : 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Bryan  shows  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  man  of  principles  who 
is  able  to  sacrifice  office  and  political  honors  to 
that  which  he  considers  his  duty.  During  his 
public  career  Mr.  Bryan  has  worked  for  arbi- 
tration, and  the  arbitration  treaties  he  ratified 
with  foreign  nations  were  to  him  a  matter  of 
pride. 

In  the  differences  with  Germany  as  to  the 
employment  of  submarine  boats  against  mer- 
chantmen he  has  also  recommended  arbitration. 
The  President  and  other  members  of  the  Cal>- 
inet  disagreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
is  nothing  but  logical  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  resign. 
The  resignation  honors  the  man. 

The  Chicago  -  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung " 
asserts  : 

We  do  not  weep  one  tear  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
Had  Bryan  paid  more  attention  to  his  impor- 
tant office  and  had  he  uttered  an  energetic  halt 
to  English  encfoachments,  the  Government 
would  never  have  been  obliged  to  take  on  a 
threatening  tone.  Mr.  Br>'an's  development  of 
energy  came  rather  late  and  contributed  to  his 
downfall. 

The  New  York  **  Staats-Zeitunij  "  declares 
that  in  Mr.  Br>an's estimation  "  the  honor  of 
the  country  could  be  protected  without  rat- 
tling the  saber." 

The  Baltimore  "  Correspondent  *'  indicates 
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that  some  Germans  are  counting  on  division 
in  American  public  sentiment  by  saying : 
*•  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  President  Wilson  has  not  the 
united  American  Nation  behind  him." 

EFFECT    ON    GERMANY 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Bryan's  political 
following  and  the  consequent  effect  of  his 
resignation  in  Germany  are  thus  disposed  of 
by  the  Sioux  Falls  "  Press  " — a  well-known 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  that  part  of  the 
West  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  particularly  '*  strong "  with 
the  people  : 

Germany,  of  course,  knows  that  Bryan  has  a 
tremendous  popular  following.  What  Germany 
does  not  know  is  that  Bryan  does  not  carry 
with  him  his  vast  following  in  the  attitude  he 
now  assumes.  Secretary  Bryan's  resignation  is 
about  as  untimely  as  anything  could  be.  To 
the  foreign  world  it  will  appear  that  we  are 
divided  on  a  question  concerning  which  every 
effort  has  been  made,  even  by  the  German 
Ambassador  to  Washington  himself,  to  show 
that  we  are  united.  It  is  the  crowning  blunder 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  unfortunate  career  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Another  well-known  organ  near  Mr. 
Bryan's  home,  the  Omaha  **  Bee,"  also  agrees 
that  his  retirement  may  indicate  to  the  for- 
eign Powers  the  **  instability  of  our  position." 
Turning  to  the  southern  part  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
political  bailiwick,  we  find  the  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  **  Gazette  "  affirming  as  follows  : 

Bryan  represents  the  peace  sentiment  of  the 
Nation,  Wilson  the  militant  spirit.  Freed  from 
the  undoubtedly  palliating  influence  of  his 
Secretary,  the  President  may  henceforth  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  what  we  have  always  been 
pleased  to  term  "a  more  vigorous  foreign 
policy."  What  that  policy  will  lead  us  to  with 
respect  to  international  affairs  and  what  the 
effect  upon  Europe's  own  warring  concerns  may 
be,  doubtless  will  be,  can  soberly  be  imagined. 

What  will  be  that  effect  ?  '*  Mr.  Bryan's 
act  will  stiffen  the  neck  of  Germany ;  it  really 
aggravates  the  danger  of  violent  rupture," 
replies  the  Memphis  "  Commercial-Appeal," 
as  does  the  Reno  **  Nevada  State  Journal:" 
'*  Secretary  Bryan's  resignation  at  this  critical 
time  almost  inevitably  will  cause  a  stiffening 
of  Germany's  policy  to  conduct  the  war  with- 
out respect  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  by  the  President."  The  Denver 
"  Rocky  Mountain  News  "  declares : 

There  is  the  grave  danger  that  Berlin  may 
conclude  that  the  Nation  has  not  been  united 


for  the  Wilson  policies  respecting  Germany  and 
that  Berlin  can  afford  to  treat  the  President 
and  his  note  with  indifference  or  worse. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  "  Record  "  remarks  : 

In  Germany  the  resignation  will  create  a  pro- 
found impression.  It  will  be  misconstrued  as 
representing  widespread  disapproval  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  policy  in  the  United  States;  it 
will  be  surprising  if  it  does  not  hasten  the  very 
complications  which  Mr.  Bryan  professes  that 
he  is  anxious  to  avoid. 

And  the  New  York  "  Globe :" 

The  late  Secretary  of  State  has  adopted 
queer  means  to  promote  the  cause  nearest  to 
his  heart.  His  conduct  bears  similarity  to  that 
of  James  Buchanan  before  our  Civil  War,  who 
was  so  averse  to  coercing  the  secessionists,  and 
so  advertised  his  aversion,  that  the  Southern 
States  became  convinced  they  would  be  allowed 
to  depart  in  peace. 

By  creating  a  semblance  of  divided  coun- 
sels in  the  Cabinet,  where  he  has  stood  alone, 
comments  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  Mr.  Bryan 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  opponents  in 
Germany  and  here  of  the  firm  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  Americans  upon  the  seas. 
'*  Germany,  not  knowing  him  as  his  coun- 
trymen do,  may  be  encouraged  in  the  illu- 
sion that  a  majority  of  Americans  will  not 
hold  up  the  hands  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
every  issue.  Germany  could  make  no  greater 
error." 

The  Bois^,  Idaho,  *'  Statesman  "  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  papers 
everywhere  in  concluding  that  ultimately,  if 
not  immediately,  Secretary  Bryan's  resigna- 
tion "  should  carry  added  significance  to  the 
German  authorities,  for  it  results  directly 
from  executive  disapproval  of  Mr.  Brjan's 
peace-at-any-price  policy,  with  which  the 
American  people  have  been  long  nauseated." 

EFFECr   ON    AMERICA 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  Br>an*s 
resignation,  says  the  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
**  State  Leader,"  and  that  is  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  relieved  from  "  the  persistent 
and  petty  attacks  of  the  standpat  Republican 
press,  inspired  by  partisan  prejudice  and  by 
the  money  trust,  against  the  great  Commoner, 
who  has  fought  his  unpatriotic  enemies  with- 
out fear  or  favor." 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  Democratic 
papers  call  attention  to  a  far  larger,  a  prac- 
tically universal,  sentiment,  as  does  the  Rich- 
mond "  Times- Despatch,"  for  example  :  •*  it 
is  Wilson,  not  Bryan,  who  strikes  to-day  the 
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note  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  respond,  and  with  which  it  beats  in 
general  sympathy.  The  Nation  is  with  him. 
If  here  and  there  are  dissenting  voices,  they 
are  drowned  in  the  great  surging  chorus  of 
National  approval.'* 

What  of  the  future  ?  The  first  feeling  is 
that  the  Administration  is  strengthened. 
President  Wilson  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  this  breach  in  his  Cabinet,  says  the  Los 
Angeles  **  Times."  '*  Secretary  Bryan  was 
the  weakest  point  in  his  line,  and  now  he 
can  strengthen  it.  The  inefficiency  and  in- 
aptness  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
a  reproach  to  the  country  and  no  doubt  a 
source  of  mortificatioa  to  the  President." 

One  way  to  strengthen  the  Cabinet  is  to 
follow  the  lead  of  France  and  England.  To 
quote  the  Pittsburgh  **  Dispatch  :" 

What  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
union  of  Americans  behind  the  President  could 
be  given  than  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  reorganize  his 
Cabinet,  as  European  nations  have  done,  on  a 


coalition  basis,  selecting  his  advisers  from  the 
experienced  and  best  qualified  statesmen  in  the 
country,  regardless  of  party  ? 

The  Wilmington,  Delaware,  **  Morning 
News  "  adds :  **  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the^ 
present  crisis  the  very  best  material  that  can 
be  obtained  will  succeed  Mr.  Bryan,  regard- 
less of  politics.  A  man  like  former  Senator 
Elihu  Root  is  certainly  needed  at  this  hour." 

If,  says  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial  Trib- 
une," Mr.  Bryan  had  possessed  the  vision 
of  a  real  statesman,  or  even  the  foresight 
of  a  cunning  politician,  the  United  States 
would  have  taken  the  lead  in  a  coalition  of 
great  neutral  Powers  which  would  have  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  each  belligerent, 
"  Thus  far  may  est  thou  go."  The  Cincinnati 
paper  adds  : 

Then  there  would  have  been  no  Lusitania  in- 
cident. There  could  have  been  no  discussion 
of  whether  or  not  the  solemnly  adopted  rules  of 
the  Hague  Convention  were  to  be  carried  out. 
No  nation  would  have  dared  to  ignore  them. 


V— HOW  THE  BREACH  GREW 


WHAT    LED    TO   THE    RESIGNATION* 

THE  delay  in  the  transmission  of  the 
second  note  on  the  Lusitania  to 
Germany  gave  rise  to  many  rumors 
in  Washington.  However,  the  correct  sus- 
picion steadily  grew  that  the  document  was 
being  held  up  because  of  differences  between 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
to  what  the  character  of  the  note  ought  to 
be.  Mr.  Bryan's  late  arrival  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  on  the  morning  of  June  8,  and  his 
set  jaw  and  stubborn  eye  when  he  emerged 
from  the  conference,  gave  additional  credence 
to  this  report.  At  length  the  importunate  news- 
paper men  could  be  put  off  no  longer,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  the 
President's  secretar>%  made  this  statement : 

"  The  President  authorizes  me  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bryan  has  tendered  his  resignation  and 
it  has  been  accepted." 

Mr.  Bryan's  intention  of  resigning  had 
been  communicated  to  the  President  before 
the  Cabinet  conference  which  was  called  to 
hear  the  final  reading  of  the  note  to  Ger- 
many, and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bryan's 
request  his  abdication  of  the  office  which  he 
has  held  for  two  years  and  three  months  went 
into  effect  upon  the  transmission  of  this 
communication. 

It  has  been    rumored   that   the   friction 


between  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  President  was  of 
long  standing,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  twice  before  offered  to  resign  because  of 
disagreement  with  the  President  on  political 
issues.  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  denied  this  in 
a  statement  given  out  to  the  newspaper  men 
at  his  home  soon  after  the  announcement  of 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet.  After  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  political  quarrel  with 
the  President,  Mr.  Br>'an  said : 

"The  differences  between  the  President 
and  myself  on  the  question  of  these  notes 
have  existed  since  the  Falaba  case.  We 
have  had  many  talks  about  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  difference  in  our  line  of  talk 
has  gradually  grown  wider.  Finally  we 
agreed  to  disagree. 

"  I  want  to  emphasize,"  Mr.  Br>'an  went 
on,  "that  our  relations  are  still  extremely 
cordial.  We  believe  alike  on  political  ques- 
tions. W^e  both  regret  sincerely  and  deeply 
that  this  break  should  have  come,  but  no 
way  to  avoid  it  could  have  been  found.  The 
President  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
believing  as  he  did,  and  I  could  not  have 
taken  any  other  course." 

MR.  Bryan's  explanation 

In  a  statement  given  out  upon  the  day 
following  the  announcement  of  his  resign^ 
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tion  Mr.  Bryan  made  clearer  his  position, 
and  specified  the  following  two  main  points 
upon  which  he  differed  with  the  President : 

"  First,  as  to  the  suggestion  of  investiga- 
tion by  an  international  commission  '*  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

"  Second,  as  to  warning  Americans  against 
traveling  on  belligerent  vessels  or  with  cargoes 
of  ammunition." 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Bryan  pointed  out, 
has  made  treaties  with  thirty  nations  to  the 
effect  that,  '*  no  matter  what  disputes  may 
arise  between  us  and  these  treaty  nations,  we 
agree  that  there  shall  be  no  declaration  and 
no  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the 
matters  in  dispute  have  been  investigated  by 
an  international  commission,  and  a  year's 
time  is  allowed  for  investigation  and  report." 
While  no  treaty  was  made  with  Germany,  she 
accepted  the  principle,  Mr.  Brjan  declares, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  we  ought  to  offer  her  the 
opportunity  to  submit  the  dispute  between 
her  and  us  to  investigation  by  an  international 
commission. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  difference,  Mr. 
Bryan  explains  that,  while  an  American  citizen 
has  a  right  to  travel  on  a  belligerent  ship, 
that  is  not  the  question  ;  "  the  question  is 
whether  he  ought  not,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  country,  if  not  for  his  own  safety,  to 
avoid  danger  when  avoidance  is  possible." 

*'  It  is  a  very  one-sided  citizenship,"  says 
the  e.x-Secretary,  **  that  compels  a  govern- 
ment to  go  to  war  over  a  citizen's  rights  and 
yet  relieves  a  citizen  of  all  obligations  to  con- 
sider his  nation's  welfare." 

Not  only  should  the  Government  '*  ear- 
nestly advise  "  Americans  not  to  travel  on 
the  ships  of  belligerent  nations,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  but  **  American  passenger  ships 
should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  ammuni- 
tion." Such  action  by  our  Government 
would  not  preclude  it  from  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  warfare  of 
submarines  on  merchant  vessels. 

**  The  use  of  one  remedy  does  not  exclude 
the  use  of  the  other."  When  a  riot  breaks 
out  in  a  city,  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  to 
suppress  the  mob  and  to  prevent  violence,  but 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  warn  citizens  to  keep 
off  the  streets  during  the  riots." 
•  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bryan  declared  that  as 
a  private  citizen  he  would  feel  free  *'  to  urge 
both  of  these  propositions  and  to  call  public 
attention  to  these  remedies  in  the  hope  of 
securing  such  an  expression  of  public  senti- 


ment as  will  support  the  President  in  employ- 
ing these  remedies,  if,  in  the  future,  he  finds 
it  consistent  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  favor 
them." 

WHAT  MR.  Bryan's  explanation  means 

Mr.  Bryan's  statement  concerning  our 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  other  countries,  that  there  shall  be  no 
declaration  of  war  and  no  commencement  of 
hostilities  until  the  matters  in  dispute  have 
been  investigated  by  an  international  com- 
mission, and  that  a  year's  time  shall  be 
allowed  for  such  investigation,  has  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present 
issue.  No  one  in  responsible  p>osition  has 
proposed  to  make  any  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  no  one  has  proposed  to 
commence  any  hostilities,  and  we  have  not 
agreed — and  it  is  inconceivable  that  America 
would  agree — to  make  no  declaration  and 
take  no  action  for  the  maintenance  of  jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  law  without  a  year  of  diplo- 
macy preceding.  Moreover,  weeks  ago  the 
President  issued  a  note  telling  Germany  that 
in  case  her  method  of  warfare  on  the  seas 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  American  lives  we 
should  hold  her  to  *' strict  accountability." 
That  note  has  been  reaffirmed  over  Mr. 
Bryan's  signature.  To  refuse  to  take  action 
now  would  be  to  repudiate  our  own  demands 
made  under  Mr.  Br>'an's  own  authority. 

Mr.  Br>'an's  second  proposition,  that  the 
President  should,  if  possible,  prevent  Ameri- 
cans from  traveling  on  belligerent  ships,  is  a 
proposal  that  we  surrender  all  that  Germany 
asks  of  us.  In  the  time  of  Grotius  certain 
nations  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  seas. 
That  claim  has  long  since  been  disallowed  by 
the  common  consent  of  civilized  nations. 
Mr.  Bryan  proposes  that  we  shall  acquiesce 
in  that  claim  now  that  Germany  renews  it. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  countr>%  which  in 
its  infancy  fought  Great  Britain  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  will,  in  its  maturity, 
abandon  that  freedom  and  turn  over  the 
ocean  or  any  part  of  it  to  be  sacredly  reserved 
as  a  field  of  war,  upon  which  neutrals  and 
non-combatants  must  not  travel,  and  do  so  by 
yielding  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  terrorism 
and  "  f rightfulness." 

NO    TIME    FOR    DIVIDED    COUNSELS 

Mr.  Br>'an's  resignation  may  emphasize 
and  perhaps  help  to  create  a  division  in 
American  public  sentiment. 

American  history  records  such  instances  of 
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division  at  times  of  great  public  peril  which 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  us  to-day.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  divis- 
ion in  the  Continental  Congress  concern- 
ing Washington  and  Arnold ;  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  there  was  division  even  in 
President  Lincoln's  own  Cabinet.  At  each 
of  these  crises  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  lost  sight  of  the  main  ques- 
tion because  their  minds  were  diverted  to 
thoughts  of  a  political  conflict  within  the 
country'  itself.  Seward  laid  before  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  a  plan  to  make  war  with 
Fjigland  in  order  to  turn  the  minds  of 
Americans  from  their  internal  problem  to 
a  foreign  peril.  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  may  have  a 
Eke  effect  by  turning  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  from  a  foreign  peril  to  an  internal 
problem.  The  American  people  ought  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  turned  aside  or 
divided  by  any  such  event.  They  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  main 
question. 

Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  is  not  a  great 
National  bsue.  The  attitude  of  this  coun- 
try toward  Germany  and  toward  the  ques- 


tion which  (Germany  has  raised  of  inter- 
national law  and  international  right  is  a 
National  issue  of  the  very  first  importance. 
In  the  face  of  this  great  issue  there 
should  be  no  standing-ground  for  those 
who  would  substitute  a  domestic  political 
question  for  a  pressing  and  vital  foreign 
issue.  If  the  doctrines  of  militarism  prevail 
and  rights  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants 
based  on  international  law  are  not  vindicated, 
there  will  be  no  domestic  questions  for 
America  to  decide  in  the  future  because 
there  will  be  no  free  America  to  decide  them. 
Extreme  believers  in  peace  at  any  price  will 
promote  division  in  this  country  for  senti- 
mental reasons ;  the  defenders  of  Germany 
as  against  the  United  States  will  attempt  to 
promote  division  for  practical  purposes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  country  to  unite  in  support 
of  the  President  in  the  great  crisis.  *'  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  question  whether  by 
Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  public  opinion  will 
be  solidified  or  divided.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  patriotic  American  to  see  that  public 
opinion  is  solidified. 


VI-THE   FUTURE:    DEEDS,   NOT   WORDS 


N( ) W  that  the  issue  is  joined,  and  the 
President  has  taken  his  stand  irrev- 
ocably for  justice,  humanity,  and 
law,  what  should  the  country  do  ? 

The  issue  is  p>erfectly  clear.  America 
stands  for  law.  America  does  not  acquiesce 
in  lawlessness.  How  shall  America  make 
this  clear  to  Germany  and  to  the  world  ? 

Some  not  very  well  informed  letter-writers 
to  the  daily  press  assume  that  there  are  no 
laws  of  war,  that  war  is  lawless,  and  an  army 
is  nothing  better  than  an  organized  and  effi- 
cient mob. 

They  are  wrong.  The  laws  of  war  are  as 
weU  established  and  some  of  them  as  well 
defined  as  the  laws  of  peaceful  communities. 
Armed  forces  have  their  recognized  rights 
under  these  laws,  but  also  their  recognized 
duties.  Though  some  things  which  an  army 
does  lawfully  would  be  accounted  crime  in 
times  of  peace,  none  the  less  an  army  may 
commit  crime  ;  that  is,  it  may  violate  the 
laws  of  war. 

These  laws  of  war  are  established  as  the 
common  law  of  England  and  America  is 
csubfished — by  custom  long  recognized,  and 


in  many  cases  interpreted  by  courts  of  law 
of  the  nations  that  have  been  engaged  in 
warfare. 

One  of  these  well-established  laws  of  war 
is  the  principle  that  war  is  not  made  upon 
non-combatants.  By  its  recognized  defini- 
tion, war  is  a  conflict  between  armed  forces. 
Unarmed  citizens  may  suffer  in  this  conflict, 
but  war  is  not  made  upon  unarmed  citizens. 

One  application  of  this  principle  is  that 
no  merchant  vessel,  whether  belonging  to  a 
neutral  or  a  belligerent  nation,  may  be  sunk 
at  sea  without  first  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  who  are  non- 
combatants.  Germany  disregards  this  law 
and  wishes  the  assent,  or  at  least  the  acqui- 
escence, of  the  United  States  to  this  lawless 
act,  an  act  made  criminal  by  the  law  of 
nations.  To  this  demand  that  the  United 
States  acquiesce  in  this  lawlessness  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  has  uttered 
an  explicit  and  emphatic  No.  America 
does  not  and  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  humanity  by  any  of  the  belliger- 
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ent  Powers.  This  for  us  Americans  is  abso- 
lutely settled.     It  is  not  open  to  debate. 

The  President  at  this  writing  appears  to 
hope  that  Germany  may  abandon  her  claim 
to  disregard  the  laws  of  war  and  her  practice 
of  making  war  upon  unarmed  non-combatants 
on  the  high  seas.  We  do  not  share  the  Presi- 
dent's hope.  The  leaders  of  the  military 
party  in  Germany  announced  before  the  war 
that  they  would  pursue  this  policy  of  sub- 
marine attack  upon  merchant  vessels.  The 
German  Government  has  sanctioned  this 
purpose  and  has  carried  on  the  war  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  It  has  defended  the  sub- 
marine warfare  conducted  in  accordance  with 
this  purpose,  and  its  official  and  semi-official 
organs  have  exulted  in  the  wholesale  assassi- 
nation which  has  resulted  from  this  criminal 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  It  has  been  accu- 
rately said  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
was  not  an  act  of  war — it  was  an  act  of  piracy. 

In  our  judgment,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  United  States,  not  merely  by  words,  but 
by  deeds  which  speak  louder  than  words, 
should  utter  its  protest  against  these  acts  of 
lawlessness,  this  making  war  upon  unarmed 
non-combatants  upon  the  high  seas  in  viola- 
tion of  the  long-established  and  well-recog- 
nized laws  of  war. 

How  > 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  could  fulfill  its  pledge  to  call 
Germany  to  *'  a  strict  accountability  "  for  its 
lawless  course : 

America  could  declare  non- intercourse 
with  Germany.  It  could,  by  act  of  Congress 
if  not  by  Executive  act,  forbid  all  trade  with 
the  offending  nation.  It  could  refuse  to  sell 
goods  to  her  or  buy  goods  from  her.  It 
could  refuse  to  issue  passports  to  Americans 
to  travel  in  her  country  or  to  recognize  pass- 
ports issued  by  Germany.  It  could  invite 
other  neutral  Powers  to  unite  with  it  in  this 
policy  of  non-intercourse.  Such  a  policy  of 
non-intercourse  pursued  by  the  United  States 
alone  might  not  be  materially  effective,  but  if 
other  neutral  Powers  joined  with  the  United 
States  in  such  a  policy  it  would  not  be  wholly 
ineffective,  and  at  all  events  it  would  have  a 
moral  effect  greater  than  any  words  unac- 
companied by  action. 

The  United  States  might  go  further.  It 
might  refuse  all  political  intercourse  with 
Germany.  It  might  call  its  Ambassador  home. 
It  might  give  to  the  German  Ambassador  his 
passport,  and  it  might  thus  say  in  the  most 
emphatic   manner   possible.    We   will    have 


nothing  more  to  do  with  a  lawless   nation 
until  it  discontinues  its  lawless  acts. 

It  might  go  even  further  than  this.  It 
might  say  to  Germany,  You  refuse  to  us  the 
rights  of  a  neutral.  You  have  torp>edoed 
our  ships  and  you  have  put  to  death  scores 
of  our  citizens  who  were  unarmed  and  com- 
mitting no  offense  against  you.  So  long  as 
thus  you  refuse  to  recognize  our  rights  as 
neutrals,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  us  to 
perform  the  duties  of  neutrals.  You  have 
estopped  yourself  from  all  right  to  claim 
neutrality  of  us.  America  might  put  guards 
up>on  the  German  ships  in  our  ports  as  a 
means  of  notifying  Germany  that  they  were 
held  subject  to  such  claim  as  we  might  make 
hereafter  for  damages.  It  might  oF)en  its 
ports  to  the  fleets  of  the  Allies  and  furnish 
their  war-ships  with  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war.  It  might  send  freely  to  the  Allies 
goods,  whether  contraband  or  not,  with  the 
sanction  and  support  of  the  Government,  and 
it  might  say  to  Germany,  We  will  not  resume 
the  obligations  of  neutrality  until  you  recog- 
nize our  rights  as  neutrals. 

The  United  States  could  thus  discontinue 
commercial  intercourse,  discontinue  political 
intercourse,  cease  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  neutrality,  without  declaring  war  against 
Germany,  though  if,  as  a  result  of  either  of 
these  courses,  Germany  declared  war  against 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  prepare  itself  to  meet  the  crisis. 

W^e  do  not  urge  any  one  of  these  policies 
up>on  our  Government.  We  do  not  even 
offer  them  as  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  policies  which  could  be  pursued. 
We  simply  attempt  to  show  to  our  readers 
that  the  United  States  is  not  helpless,  that  it 
is  not  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  law- 
less course  of  Germany  simply  because  it  is 
not  prepared  to  make  war  up>on  Germany. 
There  are  other  remedies  at  its  hand,  and  if 
verbal  protests  fail  to  secure  the  justice  which 
our  Government  has  rightly  demanded,  there 
are  ways  by  which  it  can  give  expression  to 
that  protest  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  The 
note  which  the  President  sent  last  week  to 
Germany  should  be  the  last  argument  of- 
fered in  words ;  any  further  argument  which 
he  may  offer  should  be  expressed  in  Na- 
tional action. 

The  press  of  other  countries  has  made  it 
clear  that  Germany's  violation,  not  only  of 
the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the  essential  spirit  of 
humanity,  has  aroused  among  all  neutral  nations 
a  deep  indignation.     Of  all  neutral  nations 
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the  United  States  is  the  largest,  the  richest, 
the  most  influential,  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful The  United  States  cannot  with  honor 
confine  itself  to  safeguarding  the  lives  and 


property  of  its  own  citizens.  It  should  make 
itself,  by  its  courageous  action,  the  leader  of 
all  neutral  nations  in  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  all  non-combatants. 


THE  WEEK 


THE  STEBL  CORPORATION 
UEOSION 

It  is  not  often  that  a  decision  by  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  subject,  of  course,  to 
appeal  and  final  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  so  widely  and  instantly  accepted  as 
of  great  importance  as  that  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  at  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, last  week,  in  the  Government's  suit, 
brought  five  years  ago,  to  dissolve  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Whether  or  not 
the  decision  is  sustained  on  appeal,  it  is  a 
notably  clear  statement  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook  we  speak  editorially  of  the  positive 
and,  as  The  Outlook  has  long  held,  indispu- 
table declaration  that  big  business  is  not  a 
proof  of  bad  business,  or,  as  the  decision 
sa>'s,  **  The  normal  and  necessary  expansion 
of  business  to  any  size  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  Sherman  I^aw  unless  such  expansion  is 
accompanied  or  accomplished  by  an  undue 
restraint  or  obstruction  of  trade.'' 

The  Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
largest  industrial  corporation  in  the  world. 
While  many  hold  that  it  was  over-capitalized 
at  the  start,  it  is  probably  quite  as  true  that 
its  business  has  caught  up,  so  to  sf>eak,  with 
that  capitalization.  As  to  its  conduct  to  com- 
petitors and  customers,  no  claim  has  ever 
been  made  of  such  offenses  as  were  charged 
against  the  Standard  0\\  or  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  when  the  Government 
moved  for  their  dissolution.  Faults  there 
have  been,  doubtless,  and  this  decision  recog- 
nizes that  there  were  such  faults — such  as 
the  informal  accord  on  selling  prices  at  the 
much-talked-about  Gary  dinners,  a  process 
contrar>'  to  law,  the  Court  thinks,  but  aban- 
doned before  this  bill  was  filed.  In  some 
instances  the  Corporation  has  corrected  with- 
out compulsion  matters  that  might  technically 
violate  the  law.  But,  in  the  main,  the  Cor- 
poration has  behaved  fairly,  has  been  humane 
in  its  relation  to  employees,  and  has  not 
wrongfully  restricted  competition  or  ob- 
structed trade  under  the  reasonable  meaning 
of  the  Sherman  Law.     This  the  Court  holds ; 


and  it  holds  also  that  the  purchase  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  the  time  of  the  panic  and  with 
President  Roosevelt's  tacit  approval  was 
justified  and  legal.  A  hint  is  given  that  some 
of  the  questions  as  to  proper  procedure  and 
methods  may  in  such  cases  now  be  controlled 
by  the  new  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  question  involved  is  different  from 
that  in  the  Northern  Securities  decision  ten 
years  ago  or  more,  for  monopoly  in  railway 
combination  has  quite  different  possibilities 
from  attempted  monopoly  in  general  indus- 
tries, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  itself 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  a  combination  of  connecting  railways 
and  a  combination  of  parallel,  competing 
railways. 

Applying  the  various  definitions  of  separate 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  to  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  the  Circuit  Court 
asks  and  answers  in  the  n^ative  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
prejudiced  the  public  interests  by  undue  re- 
striction or  obstruction  of  trade ;  whether  it 
is  guilty  of  unfair  business  competition,  such 
as  unfairly  to  force  competitors  out  of  the 
business ;  whether  it  has  exacted  unfair 
prices  or  has  bought  up  competing  plants  to 
dismantle  them,  or  has  unfairly  reduced  wages 
or  has  furnished  the  public  with  inferior 
goods.  Such  acts,  the  Court  says,  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  g^eat  cases  like  that  of 
the  Tobacco  Company  and  others  named, 
where  dissolution  was  ordered.  They  do 
not  exist  here,  and  the  claim  for  dissolution 
is  disallowed,  and  for  that  reason. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  the  Steel  Corporation  has  volun- 
tarily opened  its  books  and  accounts  for  the 
widest  possible  investigation,  and  has  sent  to 
Washington  of  its  own  accord  immense  quan- 
tities of  records.  Instead  of  destroying  its 
competitors,  the  Court  finds  that  in  1911. 
when  this  bill  was  filed,  the  competitors  were 
making  and  marketing  nearly  sbct}'  per  cent 
of  all  the  steel  and  iron  of  the  countr)\     If 
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the  Steel  Corporation's  business  grew  rapidly, 
so  did  its  competitors — nine  of  tliem  gained 
by  a  much  larger  percentage  than  the  Corpo- 
ration in  the  ten  years  after  the  Corporation 
was  formed.  This  does  not  look  like  stran- 
gling competition.  "  The  field  of  business 
enterprise  in  the  steel  business  is  as  open  to 
and  b^ng  as  fully  filled  by  the  competitors 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  it  is  by  that 
company."  Its  rivals  are  to-day  offering 
strong  present  and  prospective  competition, 
and  the  test  of  monopoly,  says  the  Court, 
**  is  not  the  size  of  that  which  is  acquired, 
but  the  trade  power  of  that  which  is  not 
acquired."  Fair,  genuine,  and  unrestricted 
competition  for  ten  years  was  testified  to  by 
buyers  and  competitors.  So,  too,  with  the 
foreign  trade  in  steel.  So,  too,  with  the 
publicity  of  the  business.  So,  too,  with  the 
methods  of  selling  and  distributing.  So, 
finally,  with  the  relations  between  the  Corpo- 
ration and  its  subsidiary  branches.  In  short, 
minor  faults  aside,  the  Court  sees  nothing  in 
the  Steel  Corporation  business  inconsistent 
with  such  success  and  magnitude  of  that 
business  as  are  the  rewards  of  fair  and 
honorable  endeavor,  nothing  which  corre- 
sponds with  those  evils  to  destroy  which  was 
the  intention  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

PESTERING    PASSENGERS 

Annoyance,  discomfort,  confusion,  and 
delay  were  experienced  by  countless  railway 
passengers  on  June  1,  when  a  new  law  as 
to  valuation  of  baggage  was  suddenly  put  in 
force  by  the  railways.  Until  that  day  the 
general  public  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  the  law  or  its  application  to  baggage.  If 
it  were  debated  before  its  passage  by  Con- 
gress, no  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter 
publicly.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at  first  that  the 
application  of  it  in  this  way  was  purely  inferen- 
tial, for  the  law  itself,  which  is  before  us  as 
we  write,  does  not  mention  railway  baggage, 
and  Senator  Cummins,  who  introduced  it,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  '*  Congress  never 
intended  that  baggage  should  be  included 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act,"  and  that  the 
railways,  being  opposed  to  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  Act.  were  "  attempting  to  make 
all  the  trouble  they  can  "  for  the  passengers. 
This,  however,  is  clearly  an  incorrect  view  to 
some  extent,  as  the  Inter  State  Commerce 
Commission,  in  a  special  report  dealing  with 
the  Cummins  amendment,  says  directly  that 
its  terms  do  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
baggage  because  that  is  part  of  the  contract 


for  the  transportation  of  the  passenger.  The 
exact  manner  in  which  the  law  is  being 
applied  by  the  railways  to  baggage  is,  how- 
ever, inferential,  especially  as  regards  extra 
charges  for  values  over  one  hundred  dollars 
and  the  form  of  the  declaration  of  value 
made  by  the  passenger. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Cummins  an\end- 
ment  to  the  law  of  1906,  which  regulates 
commerce  and  enlarges  the  powers  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  has  to 
do  with  freight  shipments,  with  freight  sched- 
ules, to  be  made  public  under  the  law  and 
with  the  liability  of  common  carriers  for  loss 
or  damage.  At  one  time  it  was  the  practice 
of  railways  and  express  companies  to  attempt 
to  limit  their  liability  by  one-sided  contracts 
printed,  usually  in  very  fine  type,  on  bills  of 
lading  and  receipts,  usually  not  read  or  under- 
stood by  the  shipper.  A  law  was  passed 
forbidding  this  and  making  the  companies 
fully  liable,  regardless  of  such  alleged  limit- 
ing contracts,  and  this  law  was  altered  by  the 
law  of  1906,  which  also  distinctly  forbade 
the  practice,  but  was  found  to  have  flaws. 
Of  late,  through  the  use  of  so-called  stand- 
ard contracts  and  by  roundabout  methods 
aiming  to  avoid  the  1906  legislation,  common 
carriers  have  in  certain  classes  of  freight 
shipments,  and  especially  with  live-stock 
shipments  in  the  West,  managed  (so  at  least 
Senator  Cummins  and  others  allege)  to  limit 
the  damages  they  would  pay  before  the  ship- 
ment, and  to  make  stipuladon  for  a  small 
prop)ortion  of  the  true  value  of  the  prop)erty. 
It  is  to  do  away  with  this  evil  that  the  new 
amendment  was  passed.  Already  disputes 
have  arisen  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
amendment,  apart  from  the  baggage  situa- 
tion, and,  although  it  is  not  long,  it  certainly 
seems  complex  to  the  layman  not  used  to 
dealing  with  the  legislation  and  rules  now 
applying  to  inter-State  transportation. 

The  provision  of  the  law  which  is  applied 
to  baggage  orders  that  if  goods  are  hidden 
from  view  by  wrapping,  boxing,  or  other 
means  (as  in  a  trunk)  the  carrier  may  require 
the  shipper  to  state  specifically  in  writing  the 
value  of  the  goods  ;  that  the  carrier  then  is 
not  liable  beyond  the  amount  so  stated,  and 
that  special  rates  may  be  established  for  the 
transportation  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  value  of  the  property  as 
stated. 

As  applied  to  baggage  by  the  railway 
companies,  the  passenger  is  obliged  to  state 
the  value  of  his  property  ;  if  it  is  under  one 
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hundred  dollars,  no  payment  is  exacted ;  if 
over  a  hundred  dollars,  ten  cents  is  charged 
for  each  additional  hundredi  dollars  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  In  any  case,  the  owner  of  the 
baggage  cannot  recover  for  more  than  the 
amount  stated,  and  in  any  case  also  the 
amount  stated  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  value. 

As  with  the  Income  Tax  Law,  Congress 
seems  to  have  been  negligent  in  not  fore- 
seeing the  exact  effect  of  its  enactment. 
Passengers  have  been  made  to  feel  that  at 
the  last  minute  of  starting  on  a  journey  they 
must  give  an  exact  valuation  of  personal 
belongings  ver>'  difficult  to  value.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  common  sense  must  prevail 
in  such  matters,  and  no  one  need  feel  afraid 
to  give  an  honest,  but  not  exact,  valuation  ; 
it  is  only  in  an  attempt  to  collect  upon  a 
wrongful  valuation  that  a  passenger  will  get 
into  trouble. 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  possible  to  make 
proper  regulations  for  the  valuation  of  freight 
shipments  by  business  men  without  annoying 
and  pestering  railway  passengers  at  the 
beginning  of  their  journey. 

A  JUST    VERDICT 

Last  January  the  facts  about  the  attack  by 
armed  private  guards  upon  striking  workmen 
at  the  little  town  of  Roosevelt,  New  Jersey, 
were  reported  with  some  fullness  in  The 
Outlook.  Now  we  may  record  an  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  justice  against  the  offenders 
in  the  conviction,  by  a  jury,  of  nine  of  these 
men,  while  fifteen  others  are  to  be  tried. 

Those  convicted  were  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. This  seems  a  moderate  conclu- 
sion, very  likely  a  compromise  conclusion, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  There 
had  been  no  action  by  the  striking  workmen 
which  in  the  least  justified  the  shooting  by 
the  guards ;  in  fact,  the  strikers  were  un- 
armed The  so-called  deputy  sheriffs — for 
it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  they 
were  legally  such — were  not  paid  by  the 
State  or  the  city,  but  by  a  company  which 
was  engaged  in  an  industrial  war  with  strik- 
ers. The  use  of  firearms  to  subjugate  and 
drive  away  these  unarmed  men  had  not  the 
sBghtest  color  of  law  or  reason  behind  it. 
As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  to  allow 
private  individuals  to  hire  armed  guards  to 
deal  with  strikers  outside  the  premises  of  the 
cmptoyers  is  to  insure  private  war.  It  was 
currently  reported  at  the  time  of  the  shoot- 
ing, and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 


contradicted,  that  these  hired  gunmen  or 
temporary  deputy  sheriffs  were  not  for  the 
most  part  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  but  were 
hired  by  the  employers  from  a  New  York 
detective  agency.  Some  of  these  at  least 
were  continued  in  the  pay  of  the  employ- 
ers after  the  murderous  assault  upon  the 
strikers.  « 

It  seems  evident  that  something  more  than 
the  conviction  of  a  few  of  these  men  is  needed 
in  New  Jersey.  When  the  public  was  excited 
over  the  matter,  immediately  after  the  crime 
was  committed,  it  was  stated  that  a  legislative 
investigation  would  be  made  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  it  appeared  that  it  was 
lawful  for  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
a  labor  dispute  to  hire  armed  men  from 
outside,  not  only  to  protect  the  premises  of 
employers,  but  to  march  through  the  streets 
and  assume  to  do  police  duty  without  any 
proper  authority,  then  changes  in  the  law 
should  be  recommended  and  pushed  through 
the  Legislature.  What,  if  anything,  has 
been  accomplished  we  do  not  know.  Most 
assuredly,  both  in  NevV  Jersey  and  wherever 
any  such  condition  of  affairs  may  exist,  strin- 
gent action  should  be  taken  to  make  such  a 
crime  .as  the  killing  of  these  strikers  as 
impossible  legally  as  it  is  atrocious  morally. 

THE   WEEK'S 
WAR    NEWS 

The  importance  to  an  army  of  adequate 
equipment,  and  especially  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  was  illustrated  and  empha- 
sized in  most  of  the  important  war  despatches 
of  the  past  week.  The  failure  of  the  long- 
heralded  spring  drive  of  Kitchener's  armies 
to  materialize  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
ammunition,  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  told  the  recalcitrant  workmen 
of  Great  Britain.  The  initial  successes  of  the 
Italian  armies  have  been  largely  due  to  their 
splendid  equipment.  Finally,  the  loss  of 
Przerpysl  and  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in 
Galicia  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by 
the  tremendous  superiority  of  the  Germans 
in  ammunition  and  sinews  of  war  in  general. 

The  Italians,  in  their  double  campaign 
aimed  at  Trent  and  Trieste,  continued  to 
make  progress  during  the  week,  but  the 
defense  of  the  Austrians  stiffened  as  the 
invaders  advanced,  and  apparently  the  Italians 
will  soon  be  put  to  the  test  that  will  come 
when   they  meet    the   full   strength   of  the 

Teutons. 

• 

Italian  columns  have  been  advancing  on 
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Trent  from  three  sides.  There  is  a  chance 
that  the  force  which  has  come  through  the 
Tonale  Pass  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  will  cut 
off  Trent  from  Bozen,  which  is  the  point  of 
concentration  for  the  Austrians  in  the  Tren- 
tino  ;  and  if  the  report  be  true  of  the  capture 
by  the  Latins  of  Rovereto,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Trent,  that  coveted  city  may 
already  have  felt  the  shock  of  shells  from  the 
big  guns  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Italians  who  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  recovering  Trieste  made  rather  less 
progress  during  the  week  than  their  brothers 
in  the  Trentino.  All  along  the  Isonzo  River 
from  Caporetto  to  the  sea,  some  fifty  miles, 
the  men  of  the  peninsula  have  been  attacking 
with  a  reckless  ferocity,  but  have,  however, 
made  little  impression  on  the  lines  of  the 
stubbornly  fighting  Austrians.  The  town  of 
Monfalcone,  which  may  almost  be  called  the 
key  to  Trieste,  was  attacked  several  times 
simultaneously  by  sea  and  by  land,  but  has 
not  fallen  as  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  goes 
to  press. 

The  belligerency  of  tiny  San  Marino,  the 
twelfth  nation  to  be  counted  into  the  war,  is 
not  to  be  treated  flippantly,  as  many  news- 
paper paragraphers  have  treated  it,  despite 
the  fact  that  San  Marino's  diminutive  size 
makes  her  participation  in  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  seem  ludicrous.  Situated 
on  a  high  plateau  nine  miles  from  Rimini,  on 
the  Adriatic,  San  Marino  has  been  described 
as  *'  a  piece  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
Italy.'*  The  little  Republic  has  an  area  of 
38  square  miles,  a  population  of  12,000,  and 
an  army  of  38  officers  and  950  men.  But 
the  fact  that  she  is  at  war  with  Austria  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Italians  to  make 
strategic  use  of  the  midget  nation's  territory, 
which  dominates  the  surrounding  country' 
and  the  Adriatic. 

ft 

PRZBMYSL 
RBCAPTURBD 

The  recapture  of  Przemsyl  by  the  Austro- 
Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
of  Italy  into  the  great  conflict,  was  the  most 
dramatic  single  event  of  the  war  since  the 
Polish  city  was  taken  by  the  Russians  on 
March  11.  Realizing  that  the  citadel  could 
not  be  held  with  the  meager  supply  of  am- 
munition at  their  command,  the  Russians  saw 
to  it  that  only  a  small  garrison  was  in  the 
battered  town  to  be  captured  when  the  Teu- 
tons entered.  The  victors  wasted  no  time 
celebrating  their  success,  but  at  once  began 


to  follow  up  the  Slavs  in  their  retreat  to 
Lemberg.  As  this  is  written  it  is  reported 
that  this  city,  the  capital  of  Galida,  is  bein^ 
encircled  as  Przemysl  was  encircled,  and  the 
fall  of  Lemberg  seems  likely.  If  the  Teutonic 
allies  capture  Lemberg,  they  will  hold  practi- 
cally all  of  Galida  in  their  sway,  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  then  be  their  plan  to  send 
large  reinforcements  to  the  Italian  frontier. 
At  any  rate,  whether  Lemberg  falls  or  not,  it 
will  probably  be  a  matter  of  weeks  before 
the  Russians  can  resume  any  serious  offen- 
sive in  Galicia,  although  now  that  the  ice  has 
melted  in  Archangel  Harbor  the  Czar  will 
find  it  easier  to  get  the  arms  and  ammunition 
of  which  his  men  are  sadly  in  want  It  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  Russian  troops 
captured  in  Przemysl  were  without  rifles  and 
bayonets,  being  armed  only  with  steel  rods 
and  sharpened  crowbars. 

LLOYD   GEORGE   AND 
SLUMBERING    ENGLAND 

The  same  paucity  of  "  powder  and  shot  " 
which  has  handicapped  the  Russians  has  been 
hindering  the  Allies  in  the  west.  Their  gains 
were  small  during  the  week,  and  such  as  they 
were  they  were  mainly  made  by  the  French. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fall  of  Przemysl, 
the  most  significant  piece  of  news  relating  to 
the  war  during  the  week  was  the  report  of 
the  appeal  of  the  new  British  Minister  of 
Munitions,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, for  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the 
British  workingmen  in  the  eff^ort  to  equip 
adequately  the.  forces  under  Sir  John  French. 
This  co-operation  the  Government  has  not 
had  since  the  first  day  of  the  war. 

In  a  speech  at  Manchester,  one  of  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  England,  after  declaring 
that  **  it  depends  more  upon  the  masters  and 
men  occupied  in  running  workshop's  than 
upon  any  part  of  the  community  whether 
Great  Britain  will  emerge  from  this  colossal 
struggle  beaten,  humiliated,  stripped  of  power, 
honor,  and  influence,  and  a  mere  bond-slave 
of  cruel  military  tyranny,  or  whether  it  will 
come  out  triumphant,  free,  and  more  power- 
ful than  ever  for  good  in  the  affairs  of 
men,"  the  Minister  of  Munitions  said  that 
the  German  victory  in  the  east  had  been  due 
solely  to  a  superiority  in  equipment ;  such 
that,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion  the  Rus- 
sian line  in  a  single  hour  had  been  sprayed 
with  200,000  shells. 

"  Had  we  been  in  a  p>osition  to  apply  the 
same  process  to  the  Germans  on  our  front," 
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continued  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  *  the  Germans 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  France  and 
driven  half-way  across  the  devastated  plain 
of  Flanders.  They  would  have  been  well  out 
of  the  country  they  had  tortured  and  tor- 
mented with  dastardly  cruelty;  more  than 
that,  we  should  have  actually  penetrated  into 
Gennany.'* 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  say  that 
men  were  enlisting  much  faster  than  equip- 
ment was  being  turned  out  for  their  use,  and 
he  warned  the  workers  and  shop-owners  that 
because  they  believed  that  for  the  time  being 
there  was  no  prospect  of  conscription  as  a 
means  of  lev>'ing  armies  "  they  ought  not 
thereby  to  assume  that  compulsion  is  un- 
necessar>'  in  enabling  us  to  mobilize  the 
industrial  strength  of  the  countr>'." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  since  August  4,  1914,  has 
dearly  understood  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis  confronting  Great  Britain.  Even  to- 
day a  considerable  portion  of  the  British  pub- 
lic act  as  if  they  believed  that  England  were 
suppressing  some  rebellion  in  India  or  South 
.\frica  instead  of  grappling  with  a  nation 
which  threatens  England's  very  existence  as 
it  has  not  been  threatened  since  Napoleon's 
time.  But  there  are  signs  that  at  last  the 
British  people  are  waking  up.  If  any  one 
can  arouse  them,  Lloyd  George  can. 

APROPOS  OF   THE 
LUSITANIA  CASE 

.\s  an  excuse  for  sinking  the  Lusitania, 
the  German  Government  has  asserted  that 
that  great  merchant  vessel  was  armed.  In 
support  of  its  assertion  the  German  Elmbassy 
has  presented  an  affidavit  by  a  man  named 
StaW,  in  which  he  says  that  on  the  stem 
main  deck  he  saw  two  guns  mounted  on 
wooden  blocks,  and  on  the  foredeck  two 
other  guns.  This  story  has  been  rightly 
treated  as  preposterous.  As  against  the 
explicit  statement  of  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  it  was  not  worthy  of 
attention.  StaW  himself  has  apparendy  dis- 
appeared, and  there  has  been  some  interest 
in  the  task  of  ferreting  him  out. 

Even  if  Stahl's  story  were  true,  it  would 
have  no  significance.  A  merchant  vessel  has 
the  right  to  carry  such  an  armament  as  he 
affected  to  describe.  The  presence  of  guns 
on  a  merchant  vessel  does  not  offer  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  seizing  neutral 
^oods  on  board,  much  less  for  sinking  her 
\*ithout  notice  and  drowning  the  women  and 


children  on  board.  This  has  been  accepted 
without  question  for  years  by  the  United 
States  Government,  even  to  its  own  detri- 
ment. 

In  1813,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  an  American  privateer  captured  a 
British  merchant  vessel  mounting  ten  guns 
and  manned  by  sixteen  men.  This  vessel 
had  been  chartered  by  a  Spaniard,  who  was, 
of  course,  a  neutral.  Before  the  capture 
this  vessel,  the  Nereide,  attempted  resist- 
ance ; .  but  she  surrendered  after  an  action 
lasting  fifteen  minutes.  The  matter  coming 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court,  de- 
clared that  a  neutral  might  lawfully  place  his 
goods  on  a  belligerent  ship,  whether  the  ship 
was  unarmed  or  armed.  Even  a  vessel  so 
heavily  armed  as  the  Nereide  did  not  lose 
her  peaceful  character  as  a  merchant  vessel, 
nor  did  the  fact  of  her  bearing  arms  entitle 
the  United  States  to  seize  the  goods  of  a 
neutral  owner  which  happened  to  be  on 
board. 

This  case  is  described  at  some  length  in 
Moore's  "  Digest,"  Volume  VII,  pages  489- 
91.  It  is  an  important  case  because  it  is 
seldom  that  the  case  of  a  belligerent  mer- 
chant vessel  comes  before  a  court. 

Of  course,  if  the  American  privateer  could 
not  seize  the  goods  on  board  such  vessel,  that 
privateer  could  not  think  of  sinking  the  mer- 
chant vessel  without  taking  goods  off  and  pro- 
viding for  the  passengers.  The  United  States, 
having  held  for  over  a  century  that  no  Amer- 
ican vessel  could  capture  neutral  goods  on  a 
belligerent  merchant  vessel,  though  armed, 
cannot  afford  to  allow  any  other  Power  to 
assume  that  American  citizens  when  travel- 
ing on  the  high  seas,  even  in  an  armed  mer- 
chant vessel  of  a  belligerent,  are  subject  to 
the  risk  of  death  like  that  to  which  Ameri- 
cans on  board  the  Lusitania  were  subjected. 

COLLEGE    HONORS  FOR 
WOMEN 

There  are  many  polidcians  much  talked 
about  by  the  newspapers  who  are  of  ex- 
tremely minor  importance  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation ;  while  there  is  an  army  of  men  and 
women  whose  names  have  ver\'  little  journal- 
istic currency  who  are  doing  the  real  work 
of  civilization  in  the  country.  Among  these 
is  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  upon  whom 
Columbia  University  recendy  conferred  the 
degree   of   Doctor   of   Laws.     It   is   rarely 
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even  in  America  that  a  woman  receives  this 
distinction.  Miss  Schuyler  refutes  the  poi> 
ular  fallacy  that  there  are  no  New  Yorkers 
in  New  York.  She  is  a  member  of  the  old 
New  York  community  which  the  great  mod- 
ern city  has  overshadowed  so  far  as  pub- 
licity is  concerned,  but  which  counts  largely 
in  all  the  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
city  life. 

Miss  Schuyler  comes  of  the  most  distin- 
guished American  Colonial  ancestr>'.  She  is 
the  great-granddaughter  of  John  Schuyler, 
one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  Revolutionar>^ 
period,  and  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  its  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating  personality.  Miss 
Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
useful  members  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War.  At  its 
close  she  interested  herself  in  the  condition 
of  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouses  and  hospi- 
tals supported  by  the  State ;  and  as  the 
result  of  her  familiarity  with  the  conditions 
in  these  institutions  she  founded  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  a  pioneer  among 
organizations  of  its  kind.  She  also  led  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  removal 
of  the  dependent  insane  from  county  poor- 
houses  ;  she  was  very  influential  in  organizing 
the  first  training  school  for  nurses  in  this  coun- 
try' ;  and  in  1907  she  became  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Such  a  record  puts  Miss  Schuyler  in  the 
front  rank  of  Americans. 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  on  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and 
Miss  Grace  King,  Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans  has  recognized  two  women  who  have 
made  contributions  of  high  value  to  American 
literature.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  both 
these  writers  to  deal  freshly  with  original 
material  Miss  Grace  King's  **  Balcony 
Stories  "  preserve  in  verj'  artistic  form  the 
habit  of  life  and  temperament  of  a  vanishing 
society.  She  has  also  written  the  stor}-  of 
New  Orleans  with  such  sensitive  skill  that  the 
pages  of  the  historical  record  are  suffused  by 
the  atmosphere  of  a  city  in  which  the  Latin 
temperament  harmonizes  with  the  southern 
climate.  Mrs.  Stuart's  delightful  humor  and 
knowledge  of  the  Negro  as  well  as  of  his 
rural  white  neighbor  have  given  us  a  series 
of  stories  which  belong  to  the  folk-lore  of 
American  fiction.  "  Sonny  "  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  figures  in  American  fiction. 

The  conferring  of  the  Doctorate  of  Letters 
on  these  two  ladies  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
audience  m   the  French  Opera- House   was 


made  the  occasion  of  an  enthusiastic  popular 
approval  of  the  action  of  Tulane  University. 

SOMB   GUIDES    FOR 
FBMININB    BNBRGY 

Dr.  Virg^ia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Dean  of 
Barnard  College,  which  recently  celebrated 
its  twenty- fifth  anniversary,  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  before  the  Columbia 
Chapter  on  **  Some  Guides  for  Feminine 
Energy."  She  is  one  of  the  first  women 
to  give  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address.  This 
address,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  alway's 
been  regarded  as  an  academic  opportunity 
of  a  high  order.  Several  of  Emerson's  most 
notable  contributions  to  the  thought  of  his 
time  were  first  presented  at  meetings  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

Dean  Gildersleeve  commented  on  the  rapid 
economic  and  social  changes  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  which  have  been  storing  up  a  great 
reservoir  of  unused  feminine  energy.  In 
some  places  this  energy,  she  said,  "  has  grown 
stagnant  or  fermented  into  morbid  fads  and 
nervous  prostration  ;  at  other  points  it  has 
overflowed  the  shores  and  dikes  and  burst 
into  strange  channels,  most  disconcerting  for 
the  peaceful  valleys  of  the  country  round 
about." 

Much  of  the  labor  of  the  home,  she  re- 
minded her  auditors,  has  been  lightened  by 
being  taken  out  of  the  home,  and  a  great 
amount  of  energy  has  been  released.  An 
even  more  important  factor  in  releasing  femi- 
nine energy  has  been  the  decrease  in  the 
birth  and  death  rate,  and  the  tendency  to 
marry  later  in  life.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, she  said,  both  husbands  and  wives  are 
economically  and  socially  far  less  necessary 
to  one  another.  These  various  changes, 
which  have  come  about  quite  irresi>ective  of 
the  efforts  of  women,  have  shut  out  from 
household  occupations  an  immense  amount 
of  energy,  which  must  be  spent  by  women 
through  some  other  activity ;  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  find  fitting  occupation  for  the 
honest  desire  of  women  to  'be  of  service  to 
society.  Among  those  occupations  Dean 
Gildersleeve  enumerated  teaching,  social 
work,  preventive  medicine,  public  health 
work,  nursing,  law,  fine  arts,  and  scholar- 
ship. The  fact  that  part  of  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  so  many  women  will  continue  to 
be  occupied  by  domestic  affairs  makes  it 
necessar>'  to  provide  many  "  part-time " 
occupations  to  use  these  surplus  hours  of 
married  women,  and  many   Idnds  of  work 
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to  which  married  women  may  return  after 
the  years  devoted  to  children  and  the 
home. 

There  is  much  significance  in  these  words 
at  this  time ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  do  not  realize  that  economic  and 
sodal  changes  have  released  an  immense 
amount  of  feminine  energy.  There  are 
many  who  imagine  that  the  only  channel  for 
this  released  energy  is  political  life.  Dean 
Gtkkrsleeve  has  indicated  an  immense  non- 
political  field. 

HENS   SEND    A    GIRL 
TO  COLLEGE 

There  are  no  college  students  who  are 
more  earnest  students  nor  more  promising 
both  as  students  and  as  citizens  than  those 
who  are  working  their  way  through  coUege. 
Probably  every  institution  in  the  country  is 
doing  something  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
these  students  by  securing  work  for  them. 
The  students  at  Columbia  University,  for 
instance,  earn  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
chiefly,  of  course,  because  a  great  city  affords 
varied  opportunities  of  work,  and  there  is 
no  field  in  which  American  energy  and 
inventiveness  take  on  so  many  forms.  A 
young  girl  in  Denver  has  earned  the  money 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  her  freshman 
year  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  by 
the  combination  of  forty  hens  and  a  vacant 
dty  k)t 

This  young  woman  was  eager  to  go  to 
college,  but  at  the*  critical  moment  her 
father's  health  failed  and  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  family  failed  with  him.  On  a 
vacant  dty  lot  near  her  home  the  family  kept 
chkrkens,  and  for  two  years  she  had  cared  for 
them.  In  looking  about  for  available  occu^ 
padon  and  taking  account  of  possible  re- 
sources the  lot  and  the  chickens  solved  the 
problem.  With  forty  hens  as  her  capital 
she  embarked  in  the  enterprise  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  make  at  least  a 
beginning  in  her  collie  career.  Her  busi- 
ness sagacity  is  expressed  in  the  advice  which 
she  is  reported  to  have  given  :  **  Sell  only  to 
private  families ;  have  regular  customers ; 
give  your  chickens  the  best  of  care :  supply 
them  with  wholesome  food  ;  keep  accurate 
accounts." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  condensed  philosophy  of  chicken- 
raising  than  that  which  this  energetic  and 
capable  young  woman  has  formulated  as  the 
result  of  her  experience. 


THE   OPEN    FORUM 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  on  indi- 
vidual  and  community  life  in  this  country 
.  to-day   is   the    open    forum,    according    to 
reports  heard  at  the  Open  Forum  Council 
recendy  held  in  Boston. 

More  than  than  two  hundred  open  forums 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  countr>'  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  number  is  still 
increasing.  These  forums  differ  in  organiza- 
tion and  management.  Some  have  been 
established  by  churches  and  are  supported 
by  them.  Some  are  definite  community 
activities  and  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  A  great  many  are  the  out- 
come of  the  recognition  of  the  need  on  the 
part  of  a  group  of  individuals  and  are  sui>- 
ported  by  private  contributions.  School 
centers,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
and  numerous  similar  institutions  have  organ- 
ized open  forums. 

The  chief  feature  of  every  forum  is  an 
address  on  a  topic  of  vital  contemporary 
interest — economic,  sociological,  or  ethical — 
usually  followed  by  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence and  open  discussion.  Such  eminent 
speakers  as  Edward  A.  Steiner,  Charles 
Zueblin,  Meyer  London,  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch,  and  Stephen  S.  Wise  are  frequentiy 
heard  on  open  forum  platforms.  A  great 
many  forums  have  a  half-hour  of  music 
before  the  talk  to  lighten  the  evening.  At 
some  meetings  hymns  and  prayer  sound  an 
appropriate  religious  note,  for  they  are  held 
on  Sundays. 

The  fact*  that  hundreds  of  people  are 
regularly  turned  away  from  a  meeting  be- 
cause of  lack  of  accommodations  is  ample 
proof  of  the  vital  place  the  forum  is  filling 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  Not  only  do 
ambitious  young  men  and  women  throng 
these  assemblies,  but  older  men  and  women 
are  also  there.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  forums  are 
attended  almost  exclusively  by  eager  aliens. 

There  is  doubtiess  no  greater  democratiz- 
ing influence  in  America  to-day  than  the 
open  forum.  Its  educational  value  cannot 
be  overestimated  ;  it  is  higher  education  for 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  the  impres- 
sion of  some  that  the  forum  is  the  resort  of 
discontented  laboring  people,  of  radicals ; 
but  employers  and  the  "  smug  aristocracy  '* 
are  also  known  to  attend  in  large  numbers. 
The  result  is  that  each  has  come  to  see  the 
other's  point  of  view  ;  the  open  forum  has 
made  for  open-mindedness  and  understand- 
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ing,  for  a  certain  sense  of  brotherhood  and 
fellowship.  Where  the  forum  has  been  used 
for  free  discussion  of  community  problems 
it  has  brought  about  a  unity  of  spirit  and 
action  and  the  establishment  of  needed  civic 
reforms.  The  educational  possibilities  of  the 
open  forum  have  been  enlarged  in  many 
places  by  forming  study  sections  among  the 
members. 

There  is  in  Boston  a  committee,  known  as 
the  Ford  Hall  Foundation,  always  ready  to 
help  to  institute  and  guide  open  forums  and 
also  to  assist  in  providing  suitable  speakers. 
Under  the  able  directorship  of  George  W. 
Coleman,  the  man  who  made  the  famous 
Ford  Hall  Forum  what  it  is,  this  group  of 
people  is  doing,  and  we  trust  will  continue 
to  do,  a  most  important  piece  of  work,  that 
of  furthering  this  great  movement  in  educa- 
tion, tolerance,  and  democracy. 


BIGNESS    NOT    BADNESS 

It  is  said  by  Washington  correspondents 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  surprised 
and  dismayed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  the  Third 
Circuit,  sitting  at  Trerton,  New  Jersey,  in 
refusing  to  dissolve  th^  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  readers 
of  The  Outlook  will  be  neither  dismayed  nor 
surprised.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
we  have  contended  that  business  is  not  bad 
merely  because  it  is  big  ;  that  great  industrial 
organizations  are  a  benefit,  not  an  injury,  to 
the  community  if  they  are  honestly  conducted  ; 
that  an  organization  is  a  monopoly  if  it  is 
created  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  effect  of  stifling  competition,  and 
not  othenvise;  and  since  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Case  we  have  steadfastly  maintained 
that  this  is  the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  justice  and  of  common  sense. 

This  is  now  affirmed  anew  to  be  common 
sense,  justice,  and  law  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court.  The 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  case  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  be 
found  concisely  stated  in  a  brief  history  of 
the  case  given  on  another  page.  The  prin- 
ciples themselves  are  thus  stated  authorita- 
tively by  the  Court : 

"  Only  such  contracts  and  combinations 
are  within   the  [Sherman  Anti-Trust]  .Vet  as 


by  reason  of  intent  or  the  inherent  nature 
of  the  contemplated  acts  prejudice  the 
public  interest  by  unduly  restricting  com- 
petition or  unduly  obstructing  the  course  of 
trade." 

**  The  real  test  of  monopoly  is  not  the  size 
of  that  which  is  acquired,  but  the  trade  power 
of  that  which  is  not  acquired." 

*'  The  question  before  us  is  not  how  much 
business  \tas  done  or  how  large  the  companies 
that  did  it ;  the  vital  question  is,  how  was  the 
business,  whether  big  or  little,  done  ?  .  .  . 
The  question  is  one  of  undue  restriction  of 
trade,  and  not  of  undue  volume  of  trade.'* 

These  extracts  present  in  its  simplest  terms 
the  whole  question  of  what  is  monopoly. 


OUR  SHARE 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  sun  went 
down  on  the  31st  of  July  last  it  set  for  the 
last  time  on  the  world  that  was  familiar  ;  on 
the  first  day  of  August  it  rose  on  a  new 
world.  The  changes  wrought  by  war  are 
already  incalculable,  and  they  have  only  begun. 
Whatever  forms  they  may  take — political, 
social,  industrial — they  are  certain  to  be 
fundamental,  perhaps  revolutionary.  The 
readjustments,  when  they  come,  will  not  be 
mere  diplomatic  compromises  ;  they  will  be 
vital,  radical,  and  far-reaching.  Society  will  not 
count  its  losses,  gird  up  its  loins,  and  go  on 
again  in  the  old  way.  It  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  deepest,  perhaps  the  deepest,  expe- 
rience in  its  history,  and  it  will  come  out  of 
that  experience  not  only  greatly  impover- 
ished but  changed  in  spirit.  The  iron  is 
entering  into  its  soul. 

Such  experiences  never  leave  nations  as 
they  find  them  ;  nor  do  they  leave  individuals 
as  they  find  them ;  some  deep-going  change 
always  registers  such  vast  catastrophic  events 
in  histpry.  So  far  the  field  of  military  opera- 
tions has  been  on  the  far  side  of  one  or  other 
of  the  friendly  oceans  which  separate  us  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  tragic  experience 
is  part  of  the  life  of  every  thoughtful  man 
and  woman  in  America.  We  do  not  hear 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  below  the  horizon  reflected  in  the  sky 
above  us  makes  us  aware  that  a  great  tem- 
pest is  sweeping  over  the  earth  and  that 
possessions  that  belong  to  the  whole  world 
are  in  peril,  if  not  already  destroyed.  If 
this  stupendous  experience  does  not  touch 
us,  it  is  because  we  are  mentally  unsensitive 
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or  spiritually  dead.  There  are  those  who 
would  take  refuge  in  the  cabaret  if  the  bells 
were  tolling  continuously  for  the  dead  in  a 
plague-smitten  city ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
men  and  women  live  with  their  fellows  and 
share  their  fortunes.  Whether  we  con- 
sciously share  them  or  not,  those  fortunes 
are  our  fortunes ;  we  may  shut  our  eyes, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  souls  to  thq  pain, 
sorrow,  and  tremendous  disturbances  which 
are  agitating  the  world  as  a  storm  that 
sweeps  from  continent  to  continent  breaks 
up  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  sends  the 
universal  ocean  foaming  and  thundering  half 
around  the  globe. 

Those  Americans  are  to  be  pitied  whose 
chief  anxiety  is  that  we  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  struggle  and  find  in  it  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  push  forward  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  That  we  may  be  spared  the  duty 
of  entering  the  field  of  war  with  arms  in  our 
hands  is  the  prayer  of  the  whole  Nation,  but 
that  we  should  be  spared  participation  in 
ibc  sorrow  and  loss  of  our  fellow-nations 
in  order  that  we  may  profit  by  their  mis- 
fortimes  would  be  the  prayer  of  a  base  and 
blind  selfishness.  The  intense  preoccupation 
of  our  neighbors  beyond  the  sea  may  give  a 
great  impulse  to  American  industry  and  en- 
terprise, but  we  can  safely  accept  prosperity 
from  the  misfortunes  of  others  only  when  our 
hearts  are  clean  of  every  desire  to  shape  our 
National  policy  to  an  end  so  selfish  and  so 
hateful  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

To  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war  without 
sacrificing  the  higher  interests  of  humanity 
is  the  eager  desire  of  many  anxious  people, 
but  to  escape  the  sorrow,  pain,  and  renovat- 
ing power  of  a  great  human  experience  would 
be  to  miss  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  ever 
set  for  men  to  learn.  Whether  we  will  or 
not,  we  are  sharing  the  fortunes  of  this  world- 
shaldng  conflict,  and  it  will  not  leave  us 
as  it  found  us ;  at  the  end  we  shall  be  a 
nobler  or  a  meaner  Nation.  We  are  being 
tested  as  truly  as  if  our  armies  were  in  the 
field.  Every  man  is  being  tested  as  truly  as 
if  his  individual  fortunes  were  involved  in 
the  issue.  Shall  we  think  primarily  of  our 
own  safety  and  comfort,  or  shall  we  think 
first  and  always  of  the  mterests  of  humanity  ? 
Shall  we  ding  to  prosperity  and  the  ease  and 
luxury  that  come  with  it  as  the  ends  of  life, 
or  shall  we  learn  from  the  appalling  destruc- 
tion of  material  values  that  these  things 
are  as  dust  in  the  scales  when  the  soul  of  a 
nation  or  of  an  individual  is  being  weighed  ? 


THE    HUNTING-GROUND    OF 
THE  QUACK 

This  is  a  big  country  and  a  very  generous 
one.  There  are  many  signs  of  its  approach- 
ing maturity ;  but  there  are  also  indications 
that  it  is  still  too  young  to  be  called  a  g^eat 
country.  The  adjective  "  great,"  generally 
reserved  now  for  use  by  political  orators, 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  constraint,  re- 
serve, poise,  and  general  intelligence.  This 
country  is  on  the  way  to  these  things;  but 
can  it  be  said  to  have  acquired  them  }  Is  a 
country  really  great  which  spends  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  for  chewing-g^m  and  seven- 
teen millions  for  foreign  missions  ?  Does 
that  fact  indicate  breadth  of  view,  maturity 
of  judgment,  a  sane  outiook  on  life  ?  Is  a 
country  great  which  devours  the  comic  sup- 
plements of  the  Sunday  newspapers  and 
thinks  them  humorous  ?  Judged  by  that 
standard,  what  shall  one  say  either  of  the 
humor  or  the  art  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple ?  And  what  shall  be  said  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  their  sense  of  reality  when  one 
reads  the  reports  of  the  sales  of  certain  kinds 
of  fiction  ?  Is  a  country  really  great  in  which 
a  vast  population  not  only  reads  *'  The  Eyes 
of  the  World,"  but  enjoys  it  and  takes  it 
seriously  and  utterly  fails  to  discover  what 
manner  of  novel  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Owen  Wister  is  a  very  outspoken  per- 
son. Several  years  ago,  when  Philadelphia 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  most  audacious 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  unscrupulous 
political  ring  in  America,  he  said  some  things 
about  that  city  which  only  an  old  Philadel- 
phian  of  irreproachable,  descent  would  have 
ventured  to  say ;  and  a  few  years  later  he 
said  some  other  things  equally  frank  about 
original  scholarship  in  America  which  only  a 
man  of  his  education  and  intellectual  stand- 
ing would  have  ventured  to  say.  These 
things  were  said,  not  in  sarcasm,  but  as  an 
intensely  patriotic  American  criticises  his 
country  in  order  that  it  may  see  itself  as  it  is 
and  disregard  childish  things.  Maarten 
Maartens  prefaced  his  strong  story  "  God's 
Fool "  with  a  littie  group  of  parables.  In 
one  of  them  several  men  are  standing  about 
the  coiBn  of  a  dead  man  who  has  said  sharp 
things  of  his  own  generation.  ''He  used 
the  world  as  if  it  were  a  football,"  said  one 
of  the  men  in  the  group ;  and  the  dead  man 
opened  his  eyes  and  answered,  •'  Yes,  he 
kicked  it  towards  its  goal." 

In  "  Quack  Novels  and  Democracy,''  which 
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appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  Mr.  Wister  has  some  very 
keen  remarks  to  make  about  the. willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  be  humbuo^ged ; 
their  capacity  for  quackery  in  all  its  forms  ; 
and  he  has  this  to  say  about  '*  The  Eyes  of 
the  World:" 

** '  The  Eyes  of  the  World  '  gathers  into  its 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  all  the 
elements,  I  think,  of  the  quack  novel ;  one 
element  appearing  rather  more  conspicuously 
than  in  any  of  Mr.  Wright's  preceding  stories. 
This  is  the  sensuous  suggestion,  the  carnal 
preoccupation,  the  somewhat  frequent  (but 
scrupulously  pious)  reference  to  illicit  sexual 
relations.  The  plot  concerns  eight  or  nine 
principal  characters,  and  these  are  all  (except 
one)  taken,  without  a  change  in  so  much  as 
a  hair  of  their  heads,  from  the  closet  where 
melodrama  keeps  its  most  battered  and  shop- 
worn puppets." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  statistician 
would  give  us  a  trustworthy  report   of  the 


sales  of  quack  medicines  in  this  country — not 
remedies  which  are  genuine,  frank,  and  use- 
ful, but  those  *'  cure-alls  "  which  make  prom- 
ises that  every  intelligent  person  knows  at  a 
glance  cannot  be  kept ;  that  are  made  up  of 
harmless  ingredients  of  no  possible  benefit  to 
any  person  in  any  physical  condition.  It  was 
Mr.  Barnum's  maxim  that  people  loved  to 
be  humbugged.  Whether  the  American  peo- 
ple are  too  innocent  of  the  world  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  genuine  and  the 
false,  or  whether  they  are  naturally  gullible, 
like  Moses  when  he  bought  the  specta- 
cles at  the  Fair,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
broad  continent  is  fertile  ground  for  quacks 
of  all  kinds  in  religion,  politics,  business, 
and  fiction.  As  the  latest  newcomer  among 
the  big  nations  it  is  perhaps  natural  that 
it  should  be  the  most  gullible ;  but  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  put  the  adjective  "  great  " 
back  in  its  place  in  the  dictionary  and  leave 
it  there  until  there  is  a  little  closer  relation 
between  the  word  and  the  country'  ? 


HOW  WASHINGTON  VIEWS  THE  CRISIS 

WITH   GERMANY 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


AS  I  was  about  to  begin  this  article 
newsboys  in  the  street  came  crying 
extras  announcing  the  resignation 
of  Secretary  Bryan — a  piece  of  news  con- 
firming the  principal  conclusion  which  several 
days  of  investigation  in  Washington  had 
forced  upon  me — namely,  that  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in  general 
and  in  regard  to  our  attitude  toward  the  bel- 
ligerents in  the  European  war  in  particular, 
for  several  months  President  Wilson's  Cab- 
inet has  been  a  house  divided  against  itself. 

Ever  since  the  policy  of  watchful  waiting 
was  devised  for  Mexico  there  has  been  an 
element  in  the  Cabinet  which  has  not  been 
pleased  with  the  laisser-faire  attitude  toward 
the  southern  republic  which  was  most  clearly 
outlined  in  the  President's  famous  Indianap- 
olis speech  last  winter.  It  is  well  known,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  these  views  of  the 
President  had  the  support  of  Secretary' 
Bryan  and  his  following  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  same  general  cleavage  in  the  Cabinet 
became  apparent  as  the  European  war  pro- 
gressed.    While  all  of  Mr.  Wilson's  official 


family  approved  of  his  determination  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
if  it  could  honorably  be  done,  his  advisers 
have  not  been  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes 
honorable  neutrality.  Led  by  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Administration,  one  group 
held  it  to  be  this  country's  duty,  as  the 
most  p>owerful  neutral  and  as  the  leader  of 
the  nations  of  the  New  World,  to  referee  the 
great  conflict  with  strict  impartiality,  uphold- 
ing the  principles  of  humanity  and  of  inter- 
national usage  against  all  violators  whomso- 
ever. These  men  would  have  had  this 
Government  place  itself  on  record  as  con- 
demning Germany's  disregard  of  fundamental 
justice  in  her  violation  of  Belgium  as  well  as 
England's  disregard  of  the  rules  of  warfare 
in  planting  mines  in  the  North  Sea  and  in 
attempting  to  starve  the  civilian  p>opulation 
of  Germany  by  a  kind  of  remote  **  blockade  " 
hardly  recognized  by  international  law.  The 
other  group  was  made  up  of  men  who  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  Government's  first  duty  to 
the  people  to  hold  this  Nation  at  peace  at  all 
costs,  shirking  what  the  first  group  consid- 
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ercd  our  international  duty,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  complications  that  might  drag  us  into  the 
war.  The  recent  pronounced  change  in  the 
President's  policy  toward  Mexico  and  his 
stand  for  the  cessation  of  German  submarine 
warfare  on.  merchant  vessels,  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  peace-at-almost-any-price  party  in  the 
Cabinet,  indicates  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
gradually  swinging  toward  the  view-point  of 
the  bolder  faction  in  his  Ministry'. 

The  attitude  of  this  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration toward  these  problems  and  something 
of  its  opinion  of  the  views  held  by  the  paci- 
fbt  faction  were  refected  in  an  interview  I 
had  with  a  prominent  representative  of  this 
bolder  faction,  whose  name,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  disclosed. 

**  There  are  men,"  said  this  official,  "  who 
profess  to  believe  that  the  highest  duty  of  a  man 
is  to  foUow  his  individual  happiness.  They 
say,  *  Never  mind  if  England  is  stretching 
international  law  to  the  breaking  point  and 
infringing  upon  American  rights  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  alleged  blockade  which  is  a 
discredit  to  the  reputed  breadth  and  fairness  of 
Mr.  Asquith  ;  never  mind  if  Germany  is  cast- 
ing to  the  winds  all  the  primitive  justice 
fundamental  in  international  relations  by  her 
attacks  on  non-combatants ;  what  does  it 
matter,*  say  these  men,  *  so  long  as  we  have 
peace  in  America,  peace  and  sunshine  and 
an  opportunity  to  raise  our  crops  and  chil- 
dren ?* 

**That  is  their  attitude,  and,  TU  tell  you,  it 
is  a  dangerous  one,  for  it  is  founded  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  highest  aim  for  the  individual 
is  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure.  The 
acceptance  of  that  doctrine  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  Persia,  for  Greece,  and  for 
Rome." 

I  asked  this  man  if  he  considered  it  prac- 
ticable for  America  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  EJigland  and  Germany,  suggesting 
that  each  one  relinquish  the  methods  of 
fighting  which  my  informant  had  been  criti- 
cising. It  had  been  intimated  to  me  from  a 
high  German  source  in  Washington  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  by  America  would  be 
a  step  toward  the  restoration  of  the  prestige 
and  effectiveness  which  diplomacy  has  been 
steadily  losing  since  the  war  began,  and  that 
such  a  triumph  for  diplomacy  might  easily 
lead  to  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  war 
b}'  arbitration. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  take 
the  position  of  a  mediator,"  said  this  member 


of  the  Administration  ;  "  our  position  ought 
to  be,  not  that  of  a  judge,  but  that  of  a 
lawyer  determined  to  get  reparation  for  each 
infraction  of  international  usage,  dealing 
directly  and  alone  with  each  nation  that 
injures  us." 

This  man,  it  may  readily  be  seen,  is  of  the 
temper  of  those  whom  the  pacifists  would 
call  the  jingoes  in  the  Government.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  followed  the  advice  of 
neither  the  jingoes  nor  the  pacifists,  but  is 
pursuing  a  middle  course  between  them, 
never  hesitating  to  adopt  a  suggestion  from 
either  g^oup  if  it  impresses  him  as  worth 
while.  Something  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  infractions  of  international 
law  by  any  belligerent,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  complications  that  have  arisen 
between  this  country  and  Germany  out  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement  by  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  shared  the  President's 
confidence  in  the  preparation  of  the  recent 
correspondence  with  the  Kaiser's  Govern- 
ment. 

'*.The  proposal  of- an  international  police 
force  to  punish  infractions  of  international 
law  is  an  impossible  project,"  said  this  man. 
"  What  nation  would  ever  permit  others  to 
exercise  such  a  police  function  in  what  it 
considers  its  own  private  affairs  ? 

'*  The  force  of  neutrals  is  all  that  can  hold 
up  the  law.  But  to-day  the  United  States 
would  only  get  itself  into  trouble  if  it  tried  to 
punish  all  infractors  of  the  rules  of  war,  for 
the  other  neutrals  would  not  follow  us  in 
such  a  course.  They  are  too  weak  to  under- 
take to  act  as  policemen. 

"  However,  disputes  involving  property  loss 
alone  can  usually  be  adjudicated.  It  was  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  Lusitania  case  that  made  it 
imperative  that  we  demand  an  immediate 
reparation  for  our  injury  and  recognition  vi 
our  rights  in  the  future." 

So  much  for  the  various  shades  of  opini  >n 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  piloting  our 
National  bark  through  the  perilous  seas  that 
now  beset  her.  What  of  the  future  ?  Wi.' 
the  storm  that  darkens  the  horizon  fall  upon 
us,  or  will  it  be  avoided  ? 

I  found  it  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  army  and  navy  officers  with  whom  I 
talked  that  the  storm  cannot  be  avoided. 

**  The  drift  into  war  i3  slow,  but  sure  and 
irresistible,"  said  a  grizzled  naval  officer  who 
won  his  spurs  under  Farragut,  **  and  the  word 
drift  particularly  applies  to  the  process   by 
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which  we  are  approaching  the  shoals  just  as 
it  aptly  describes  the  method  by  which  we 
came  to  war  in  1861  and  in  1898.  To  ex- 
pect Germany  to  give  up  the  submarine  war- 
fare which  is  her  one  effective  way  of  strik- 
ing at  England  is  to  expect  too  much  of 
human  nature.  So  one  irritation  will  be 
piled  upon  another  until  the  tempers  of  even 
the  pacifists  among  us  will  snap." 

But  military  men  were  almost  the  only  ones 
I  could  find  iq  Washington  who  could  see 
war  ahead.  Among  Cabinet  officers,  foreign 
diplomats,  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
townsmen  the  getieral  impression  prevailed 
that  somehow  or  other,  perhaps  by  some  new 
Wilsonian  invention,  like  watchful  waiting  and 


ABC    mediation,  the  ship  of  state  would 
scrape  past  the  jutting  rocks  of  war. 

A  poll  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
revealed  a  remarkable  change  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  President.  A  few  months  ago 
the  majority  of  them,  irrespective  of  the 
political  affiliations  of  their  newspapers,  in 
private  made  no  bones  of  admitting  their 
contempt  for  what  one  called  the  President's 
policy  of  *'  mysterious  vacillation."  But 
to-day,  although,  their  criticism  of  some  of 
Mr.  Wilson *s  advisers  is  frank  and  free,  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  are  paid  to  watch 
his  every  mood  have  found  a  new  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  dependability  of  the  President. 

Gregory  Mason. 


"  SIEGFRIED '^    IN    THE    STADIUM 

EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


ABOUT  twenty  thousand  people  gath- 
ered on  the  evening  of  June  4  in 
the  Harvard  Stadium  to  see — -and 
hear — Wagner's  music-drama  "  Siegfried." 
Twenty  thousand  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  men  in  the  available  mobile  army 
of  the  United  States.  No  such  number  of 
people  had  ever  before,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say,  seen  at  one  time  a  dramatic  performance 
in  America.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
such  crowd  to  witness  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance in  any  structure  in  America  except  one 
of  those  coliseums  that  have  been  built  in 
recent  years  to  hold  the  crowds  that  gather 
for  athletic  contests  at  some  of  the  larger 
universities. 

Outdoor  dramatic  performances  have  been 
given  for  several  years  at  the  University  of 
California ;  but  it  is  only  since  the  erection 
of  such  great  structures  as  the  Harvard 
Stadium  and  the  Yale  Bowl  that  the  ancient 
Greek  custom  of  giving  plays  in  the  open 
air  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  root  in  Amer- 
ica. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  dramas  to  be 
chosen  for  such  performance  should  be  those 
written  for  the  purpose  in  ancient  Greece. 
So  audiences  have  recently  seen  the 
**(Edipus"of  Sophocles,  and  the  **  Trojan 
Women  "  and  the  *'  Iphigenia  "  of  Euripides 
under  conditions  that  resembled  those  under 
which  they  were  originally  given. 

These  Greek  dramas  were  in  a  very  real 
sense  music-dramas.     They  were  the  proto- 


type of  the  music-dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 
It  may  thus  be  said  that  there  is  no  form 
of  drama  so  old  as  that  which  we  sometimes 
call  opera.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
some  one  should  think  of  giving  a  Wagnerian 
music-drama  in  a  stadium  like  that  used  for 
the  music-dramas  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  In 
this  case  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  S. 
Kronberg ;  and  the  necessary  aid  for  putting 
the  plan  into  operation  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Steinert 

Though  Greek  in  ancestry,  Wagner's 
music-dramas  in  substance  and  spirit  are 
intensely,  not  to  say  aggressively,  German. 
And  none  of  them  is  more  German  than  those 
which  comprise  the  Nibelungen  Ring.  **  Si^- 
fried  "  is  the  second  of  the  trilogy,  and  the 
hero,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  is  a  Teuton 
of  the  Teutons.  When  I  arrived  in  Boston,  I 
found  that  this  project  of  giving  **  Siegfried  *' 
had  gotten  mixed  up  in  people's  minds  with 
the  war.  There  had  been  a  rumor  that  the 
proceeds  were  to  go  to  the  Germans.  There 
had  also  been  the  rumor  that  after  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
the  performance  had  fallen  off.  What  basis 
there  may  have  been  for  these  rumors  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  they  did  not  have  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  attendance.  The 
crowd  that  flowed  from  the  Cambridge  side 
of  the  Charles,  where  the  subway  emitted  its 
multitudes,  across  the  bridge  to  Soldiers* 
Field,  where  the  Stadium  stands,  in  Boston 
territory,  was  as  dense  as  any  I  have  seen 
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thronging"  to  a  football  match.  And  when, 
after  climbing  the  stairs  in  the  under  side 
of  the  Stadium,  I  emerged  on  the  upper  side 
and  looked  about  that  immense  and  stately 
amphitheater,  black  with  people,  I  could  not 
see  where  there  could  be  found  seats  for  the 
crowds  that  were  still  coming. 

The  sight  of  that  enormous  audience  in 
the  fading  light  was  alone  worth  coming  to 
see.  It  was  as  if  we  were  on  the  side  of  a 
circling  hill.  I>own  in  the  valley  in  front  of 
the  bend  was  a  great  stretch  of  green  turf. 
Between  the  ends  of  the  horseshoe-like 
structure  was  what  looked  like  a  child's  toy 
theater.  It  was  palpably  flimsy — a  thing  of 
wood  and  canvas.  It  did  not  nearly  fill  the 
intervening  space ;  and  yet  the  proscenium 
arch  alone  measured,  it  is  reported,  eighty 
feet — nearly  twice  as  wide  as  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera- House  in  New  York. 
And  beyond  each  side  stretched  the  wings. 
But  the  stage  looked  small  and  fragile,  and 
rather  out  of  place.  In  front  was  wjiat 
ordinarily  might  be  called  a  large  orchestra ; 
but  it  was  little  in  comparison  with  the  sur- 
roundings. In  front  of  the  orchestra  was  a 
big  platform  divided  by  wooden  railings  into 
scores  of  boxes.  Before  the  performance 
had  far  progressed  these  were  fairly  well 
filled 

On  the  stage  was  the  dwarf  Mimi  at  an 
anvil  trying  to  fashion  a  sword.  His  voice 
sounded  well  above  the  orchestra,  and  even 
above  the  rustle  of  the  still  unsettled  audi- 
ence. The  scenery  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  cave  in  a  forest.  In  an  opera-house 
there  might  have  been  some  illusion  about 
that  scene ;  but  there  in  the  real  outdoors  it 
was  not  woody,  but  wooden.  The  Greeks 
were  right.  Stage  scenery  in  such  a  place 
is  as  offensive  as  wood  and  tar-paper  shacks 
would  be  in  an  Oxford  quadrangle.  The 
only  thing  that  gave  one's  eyes  relief  was  the 
lighting.  As  the  dusk  grew  deeper  the  stage 
glowed  with  a  growing  red,  as  in  the  second 
act  it  changed  to  a  shining  green  blue  in  the 
midst  of  the  night.  But  no  one  needed  to 
tire  his  eyes  by  looking  at  play  magic  on  this 
flimsy  toy  theater,  for  there  was  more  entice- 
ment in  the  distant  lights  of  Cambridge 
bejond  the  stretch  of  Soldiers'  P'ield,  and 
more  magic  in  the  flashing  lights  of  the  motor 
cars  that  twisted  and  turned  on  a  winding 
Cambridge  street  like  sprites  with  eyes  of 
fire  in  the  darkness. 

And,  whether  one  looked  at  the  stage  or 
not,  there  was  the  music.     Of  course  it  was 


not  as  one  hears  it  in  an  opera-house.  It 
was  distant,  and  partly  lost  in  space ;  but  it 
did  not  altogether  lose  effectiveness  on  that 
account.  On  the  contrarv,  the  voices  of  the 
singers  were  heard  to  somewhat  better  advan- 
tage because  the  orchestra  was  not  penetrat- 
ing. The  broad  outlines  of  the  music  were 
the  clearer  for  the  open  air,  less  obscured  by 
obtrusive  details.  Those  hearers  who  were 
familiar  with  all  the  leading  motives  in  the 
musical  score  and  wanted  to  follow  them  as 
they  commented  upon  the  action — or  inaction 
— of  the  drama  lost  what  they  counted  valu- 
able ;  but  they  constitute  the  small  minority 
who  take  Wagner  as  seriously  as  he  took 
himself.  The  rest  of  us  found  that  loss 
somewhat  of  an  artistic  gain. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  a  performance 
the  story  of  *'  Siegfried "  is  primitive  and 
simple  enough  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
drama.  Mimi,  the  dwarf,  covets  the  wealth 
guarded  by  the  giant  F'afnir.  He  hopes  that 
the  boy  he  has  brought  up  in  the  forest  will 
conquer  the  giant  and  get  him  the  wealth. 
The  boy,  Siegfried,  is  a  big  blond  young 
savage,  and  begins  the  drama  by  frightening 
his  foster-father  with  a  wild  bear  he  has 
caught.  He  hears  from  Mimi  the  story  of 
his  father,  who  had  done  great  things  with  a 
wonderful  sword,  now  broken  ;  and,  to  Mimi's 
awe,  repairs  the  sword  at  the  forge,  sings  in 
praise  of  his  own  skill  as  maker  of  arms,  and 
goes  forth  to  cut  cowards  in  pieces.  Mean- 
time Wotan,  chief  of  the  gods,  frightens 
Mimi  by  virtually  telling  him  that  he  is 
doomed  to  be  killed  by  Siegfried.  Mimi 
decides  that  his  only  salvation  lies  in  teaching 
Siegfried  fear,  and  attempts  to  do  so  by 
bringing  him  to  the  giant  Fafnir,  who  has 
assumed  the  dreadful  mien  of  a  dragon. 
Thereupon  Mimi  has  a  quarrel  with  his 
brother  Alberich,  who  wants  the  guarded 
wealth  also.  Siegfried,  who  is  not  in  the 
slghtest  degree  disturbed  at  the  sight  of 
the  dragon,  kills  the  dragon  with  the  sword 
and  gains  possession  of  a  magic  helmet  and 
a  magic  ring.  By  tasting  the  dragon's 
blood  he  is  enabled  to  understand  a  wood  bird 
that  tells  him  Mimi  is  plotting  his  death. 
Full  of  contempt  for  his  dwarfish  foster-father, 
Siegfried  kills  him  and  throws  his  body  into 
the  dragon's  cave ;  then,  under  instructions 
from  the  bird,  starts  to  find  the  war  maiden 
Brunhilde,  who,  he  is  told,  waits  behind  a  circle 
of  fire  to  be  wakened  and  wed  by  one  who 
is  brave  enough  to  break  through  the  fiery 
barrier.     By    possession    of    the   ring  he  is 
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rendered  invincible.  Encountering  the  oppo- 
sition of  Wotan,  he  contemptuously  cuts  in 
two  Wotan's  staff,  braves  the  fire,  and  by  a 
long  kiss  awakens  the  mail-clad  Brunhilde. 

In  this  story  as  Wagner  tells  it-commenta- 
tors have  tried  to  find  an  allegory.  Some 
say  it  is  the  triumph  of  Socialism  over  Capi- 
talism. That  is  the  thesis  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
**  Perfect  Wagnerite."  I  suggest  another 
allegory  which  any  one  who  wishes  may 
work  out  in  detail.  Siegfried  is  the  heroic 
ideal  of  Germany  as  conceived  by  the  Prus- 
sian war  party.  Brunhilde,  destined  to  be 
Siegfried's  bride,  is  the  deification  of  War  as 
Bemhardi  conceives  it.  The  guarded  treas- 
ure is  World  Dominion.  Mimi  and  Alberich 
are  the  dwarfish  and  contemptible  figures  of 
Germany's  plotting  enemies.  Fafnir  is  the 
Slavic  peril.  Wotan  is  conscientious  scruple 
about  international  law  and  humanity  asso- 
ciated with  Pharisaism,  as  the  Prussian  war 
party  believes,  which  can  never  prevail  against 
military  necessity.  Siegfried  must  not  be 
allowed  to  know  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  follow  a  polic>'  of  "  f rightfulness."  He 
is  alternately  sentimental  and  cruel.  He  is 
fired  with  ambition  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
bird  (is  that  Bemhardi  or  the  Kaiser  ?)  say : 

"  Were  he  the  Ring  too  to  ravish 
'Twould  give  him  the  ward  of  the  world.*' 

He  has  prepared  himself  to  conquer  by  forg- 
ing his  sword  at  the  anvil  (the  Krupp  Works), 
and,  praising  his  own  skill  and  efficiency,  he 
vanquishes  the  Slavic  dragon,  defeats  the 
machinations  of  the  quarreling  dwarfish  Allies, 
defies  the  scruples  of  Wotan,  the  religious 
adviser,  and  becomes  the  spouse  and  com- 
panion of  the  War  maiden.  In  fairness  to 
Wagner,  it  should  be  noted  that  Siegfried's 
career  is,  in  the  succeeding  drama,  brought 
to  tragic  ruin. 

By  having  recourse  to  allegory  you  might 
find  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  story  of 
Siegfried,  whether  you  are  pro-German,  anti- 
German,  or  Socialist. 

Most  of  the  audience,  however,  found 
enjoyment  in  the  performance  at  the  Stadium 
chiefly  in  unsophisticated  pleasure  in  the 
spectacle  and  the  music.  The  people  on  the 
row  of  seats  immediately  behind  where  I  sat 
added  to  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  bag  of  pea- 
nuts. The  greatest  enjoyment  was  provided, 
not  by  any  of  the  regular  performers,  but  by 
an  unknown  in  the  audience.  When  Sieg- 
fried awakens  Brunhilde  with  a  kiss  he  is  a 


long  time  about  it.  After  a  minute  or  two 
of  it,  some  one  unidentified  emitted  a  slightly 
prolonged  whistle.  Of  the  twenty  thousand 
assembled,  fully  eighteen  thousand  laughed. 
Such  irreverence  is  a  virtue.  And  "  Siegfried  " 
provokes  it.  A  great  deal  of  it  halts  and  drags. 
It  is  dramatically  inept.  Wotan  is  temp)cra- 
mentally  long-winded,  but  there  is  no  dramatic 
necessity  for  permitting  him  to  be  long-winded 
as  many  times  as  he  is.  Mr.  Whitehill,  who 
sang  the  part,  deserves  great  credit  for  in- 
vesting him  with  dignity.  There  are  stretches 
when  nothing  happens  and  the  characters  do 
nothing  but  declaim.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
being  reverent  about  this  sort  of  dullness. 
Wagner  was  not  a  dramatist.  His  musical 
genius  has  borne  on  its  back  a  load  of  artistic 
defects — too  heavy  a  los^d  for  it  to  bear. 
And  those  defects  are  magnified  by  such  a 
production  as  that  at  the  Stadium.  It  was  a 
fair  test  to  put  Wagner  to ;  and  the  wonder 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  blemishes, 
some  of  them  inherent  in  the  drama  itself 
and  some  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the 
operatic  stage  in  an  environment  to  which 
it  is  not  suited,  the  defects  were  not  more 
glaring,  and  the  total  effect  was,  on  the  whole, 
impressive. 

To  Mr.  Hertz,  for  fifteen  years  the  leader 
of  the  Wagner  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  in  New  York,  who  conducted 
this  music-drama  under  such  novel  and  trjring 
condidons,  g^eat  credit  is  due  for  the  success- 
ful performance  of  the  music ;  and  for  the 
singers  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House 
forces  who  met  the  exacting  test  of  singing 
Wagnerian  nulos  so  as  to  reach  twenty  thou- 
sand people  in  the  open  air  no  praise  is  too 
high.  Madame  Gadski  (Brunhilde),  Madame 
Gluck  (the  wood  bird),  and  Madame  Schu- 
mann-Heink  (Erde)  were  the  women  of  the 
caste.  The  other  singers  were  Sembach 
(Siegfried),  Reiss  (Mimi),  Whitehill  (Wotan), 
Goritz  (Alberich),  and  Ruysdael  (Fafnir). 

The  next  time  such  a  music-drama  is 
attempted  outdoors  and  under  these  condi- 
tions it  would  be  wise  for  the  management 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  an  ordinary  operatic 
stage  entirely,  and  with  it  all  idea  of  repro- 
ducing the  effect  of  ordinary  stage  scenery. 
Such  artifices  do  not  help,  they  rather  hinder, 
the  imagination  in  the  presence  of  real  out- 
doors. Next  time  I  hope  that  the  manage- 
ment will  be  bold  enough  to  allow  the  hearers' 
imagination  full  sway. 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott. 


ON   THE   TRAIL   OF   PROGRESS  AND 
REACTION   IN   THE   WEST 

BY    FREDERICK    M.    DAVENPORT 

SEVENTH    ARTICLE 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  THE  PIONEER  CONSCIENCE 


WITH  all  our  gibes  at  the  New  Eng- 
land conscience,  which  was  the 
original  pioneer  conscience  on  this 
hemisphere,  we  like  to  think  that  at  least  in 
a  more  tolerant  form  it  is  still  the  matrix 
of  the  democratic  movement  in  the  United 
States.  I  beheve  that  it  is,  and  that  if  it  ever 
entirely  loses  its  germinal  power  in  our  popu- 
lation, that  will  be  the  end  of  the  democratic 
movement  on  this  continent.  The  democratic 
movement  is  an  ethical  movement,  or  it  is 
nothing  at  all.  The  last  half-centur>'  has 
witnessed  an  ethical  dilution  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  due  to  the  draining 
off  of  the  old  New  England  stock  into  the 
Middle  and  Far  West,  and  of  recent  years  an 
influx  into  the  East  of  alien  blood  from  the 
mentally  and  morally  backward  races.  But 
we  are  still  able  to  trace  the  quickening  of 
the  old  New  England  moral  conviction  in 
Ohio,  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  in  Kansas,  on  the 
whole  Pacific  coast.  And  while  in  a  State  like 
Colorado,  which  I  have  recentiy  visited,  the 
flame  of  the  social  conscience  at  first  appears 
to  be  reduced  to  cold  ashes  amid  the  sur- 
roundings of  pioneer  struggle  and  exploita- 
tion, it  is  never  so.  It  flashes  up  anew  at 
the  first  opportunit)'.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  you  could  write  the  whole  social  and 
political  history  of  the  West  in  terms  of  the 
unceasing  struggle  of  the  pioneer  conscience 
against  its  foes. 

The  Western  variety  of  the  pioneer  con- 
science is  of  its  own  sort,  and  the  original 
New  Englander  might  not  recognize  it,  but  it 
has  in  it  several  of  the  original  traits.  It  is 
religious,  and  somewhat  narrow  theologicaUy. 
It  is  against  tyrants,  whether  made  abroad  or 
made  at  home,  and  is  tenacious  of  popular 
Ebcrty.  This  makes  the  West  b^d  picking 
for  political  machines.  It  has  a  keen  social 
sense  of  r^ht,  and  is  willing  to  use  collective 
control  to  the  limit  for  indi\idual  welfare.  It 
is  strong  for  equality.  And  withal  it  has  a 
more  generous  moral  feeling  than  New  Eng- 
land had  in  the  old  days. 

I  can  illustrate  some  of  these  declarations 
by  the  State  of  Washington.     U'ashington  is 


a  big,  husky  commonwealth  which  it  takes  all 
day  or  all  night  to  cross  by  rail.  The  two 
ends  of  the  State  are  so  big  and  so  different 
that  they  are  always  professing  a  desire  to  be 
separated,  but  they  never  will  be.  East  and 
West  Montana,  North  and  South  Idaho,  and 
North  and  South  California  profess  the  same 
feeling  and  for  similar  reasons.  But  they 
never  will  be  divided  into  separate  States — 
Congress  would  not  stand  for  it — and  down 
at  the  bottom  I  do  not  believe  they  really 
wish  to  be  separated.  But  it  makes  talk,  and 
the  threat  of  it  helps  each  end  of  the  State  to 
bring  the  other  end  to  terms  when  the  two 
ends  fall  out,  as  they  frequently  do.  After  a 
flurrj-  and  a  new  debate  over  division,  they  all 
feel  better. 

Eastern  Washington  is  connected  closely 
with  the  Coeur  d'.\Iene  mining  district  in 
northern  Idaho.  And  there  are  now  living 
in  Spokane  three  millionaires  who  were  in 
the  *'  bull-pen "  under  martial  law  at  the 
time  o(  the  disorders  and  the  Steunenberg 
assassination  in  Idaho.  Eastern  Washington 
is  mainly  agricultural,  ver>*  progressive,  and 
a  center  of  the  insurgent  movements  of  the 
last  decade.  Although  there  is  a  large 
Scandinavian  element  in  the  State,  the  pet>- 
ple  are  mainly  of  the  American  pioneer 
t>'pe. 

The  great  city  of  Seatde,  in  western  Wasli- 
ington,  has  long  been  the  seat  of  an  adven- 
turous and  floating  population,  but  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  stability  and 
sobriety  in  ten  years  are  ver>*  marked. 
Seattle  has  for  Mayor  one  Hiram  C.  Gill, 
who  achieved  National  notorietj'  in  the  heated 
debate  over  the  wisdom  of  the  method  of  the 
recall  as  applied  to  public  oflSdals.  Gill  was 
Mayor  of  Seattle  in  1911,  and,  not  having 
watched  the  development  of  a  public  con- 
science in  his  home  citj',  he  administered  the 
government  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  the  worse  element  of  the  citizenship  of 
Seattle,  supposed  still  to  make  up  the  major- 
it)'  of  the  voters.  Much  to  the  chagrin  of 
himself  and  his  friends  and  to  the  edification 
of  the  whole  countrj-.  Seattle  recalled  him  •' 
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1911,  and  he  was  retired  to  private  life. 
Much  exaltation  on  the  pan  uS  the  friends 
of  the  recall,  much  depression  on  the  part  of 
its  foes  I  It  was  held  to  be  a  great  moral 
victory.  But  the  year  1914  came  around, 
and  on  the  3d  of  March  of  that  year  Gill 
was  re-elected  Mayor  by  a  majority  of  four- 
teen thousand.  Moral  victory  to  the  rear. 
exaltation  and  depression  exchangirifj  domi- 
ciles I  This  interpretation,  widely  held  in 
the  Kast,  seems  not  to  be  the  correct  one  at 
all.  It  appears  that  the  growth  in  civic  con- 
science in  Seattle  is  a  very  real  and  perma- 
nent thing.  But  there  is  nothing  narrow 
about  it.  It  is  generous.  It  appears  that 
Gill  is  a  very  useful  leader  of  the  complex 
elements  of  the  papulation,  and  that  he 
knows  his  job.  What  he  especially  needed 
was  an  accurate  hint  as  to  ihe  direction  in 
which  things  were  headed.  That  is  true  of 
a  good  many  politicians  of  the  older  type, 
who,  if  they  could  get  the  tip  in  time  and 
would  take  it.  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside.  It  ap- 
pears that  Gill  gave  assurance  to  the  moral 
forces  of  the  community  that  things  would 
be  different — and  they  are  different  enough 
so  that  the  "  betler  element "  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  satisfied.  Instead  of  a  weak  and 
vacillating  temper,  this  seems  to  be  an  illus- 


tration of  a  practical  and  generous  outflash- 
ing  of  the  pioneer  conscience.  ' 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
upheaval  when  about  everybody  in  public  life 
has  been  pictured  as  bearing  the  lineaments 
of  either  a  crook  or  a  saint.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  sup(x>se  there  are  relatively  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  first  sort  and  very 
few  of  the  second  sort.  But  most  men  in 
public  life  in  the  present  generation  arc 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  very  useful 
public  servant  may  come  from  the  old  order 
of  able  politician  who  is  steered  toward  the 
right.  He  has  the  making  of  a  better  polit- 
ical pragmatist  than  the  reformer.  He  knows 
the  intricacies  of  politics,  and  how  to  har- 
monize warring  elements  in  an  electorate. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  we  seem  to  have  another 
example  of  this  in  Mayor  Curley,  of  Boston, 
whose  career  is  not  of  the  reforming  variety, 
but  who  appears  to  be  rising  self-re speciingly 
to  the  occasion,  and  whose  administration  of 
his  office  thus  far  comes  surprisingly  nearer 
to  gratifying  the  reformers  than  anybody 
would  have  supposed. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger 
lives  in  Seattle.  I  think  it  is  much  easier  to 
understand  the  famous  Ballinger- Pin chot  con- 
troversy which  rocked  the  country  politically 
from  center  to  circumference  after  you  get 


the  atmosphere  of  the  Secretary's  home  town. 
Seattle  is  industriallj'  and  geographically  con- 
nected with  Alaska.  A  good  many  persons 
have  honestly  lived  there  for  »  generation 
with  the  point  of  view  of  getting  rich  off  the 
.\laskas.  In  the  main  they  were  not  corrupt. 
but  they  were  imbued  with  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  exploiting  the  country-.  .And  the  reason 
(or  the  sudden  change  of  tactics  on  the  part 
o(  the  Federal  Government  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  understand.  Seattle  cannot  see  it 
now,  although  eastern  Washington  can.  Seat- 
tle cannot  understand  how  what  was  right  in 
190;,  1906,  and  1907  should  be  a  crime  now. 
Seatde  is  stunned  by  the  new  gospel  of  the 
hncbots  and  the  Garfields,  calling  a  halt  on 
exploitation — and  the  country  backing  them 
up  in  it.  And  Secretary  Ballinger  rcpre- 
Knied  the  point  of  view  that  the  Pinchois 
ind  the  Garfields  had  gone  too  far  with  the 
conservation  programme  under  Roosevelt.  I 
Ml  not  defending  Seattle  or  Secretar>-  Bal- 
linger. I  am  trying  to  interpret  them.  What 
I  mean  is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared 
away,  that  Ballinger  is  altt^eiher  a  crook 
and  that  Pinchot  b  altogether  a  saint.  It  was 
a  struggle  of  ideas  and  ideals.  And  the 
higher  is  sk>wly  urinning  over  the  lower. 
The  State  of  \\'ashington  got  mi>st  of  it^ 


advanced  legislation  in  its  progressive  Repuli- 
lican  days.  In  1907  came  the  direct  pri- 
mary and  the  Public  Service  Commission 
Act;  in  1909,  woman  suffrage;  in  1911,  a 
VVorkman's  Compensation  .Act,  and  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  and  recall.  Since  the  smash- 
up  of  J912  a  mothers'  pension  measure  and 
an  eight-hour  law  for  women  alone  have 
worked  through. 

The  action  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  aroused  fierce  resent- 
ment in  the  .State  nf  Washington,  which  has 
not  yet  cooled.  With  no  particular  incen- 
tive to  it,  eighty  seven  thousand  voted  the 
Progressive  party  ticket  for  Ignited  State-^ 
Senator  last  fall,  against  about  ninety-two 
thousand  Democrats  and  some  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  Republicans.  .And  if 
there  were  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  achieving 
anything  more  by  continuing  to  vole  that 
way.  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  in 
the  State  would  keep  at  it  until — to  ami-nd 
Billy  Sunday  with  a  classical  paraphrase — ilie 
Styx  freezes  over.  The  case  of  the  stolen 
Washington  delegates  was  probably  the  most 
clear  and  flagrant  of  all  to  the  Republicans 
of  the  countr>'.  .And  whether  it  was  clear  to 
the  countrj-  or  not.  it  was  clear  lo  Washing 
ton.  and  it  remains  clear.  In  spite  of  iIk- 
raanner  in  which  the  shingle  indusin  i>f  ihe 
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State  has  been  hampered  by  the  Underwood 
tariff,  and  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of  pioneering 
exploitation  which  is  still  strong  in  the  blood 
of  western  Washington,  I  warn  the  stand- 
patters against  trying  to  put  anything  over 
on  the  Northwest  in  1916.  Beware  of  the 
persistence  of  the  pioneer  conscience ! 

Since  1912  Washington  has  been  seeing 
red — a  condition  of  jnental  ferment  not  con- 
ducive to  rational  progress.  The  present 
Executive  is  a  fine  young  progressive  Demo- 
crat named  Ernest  Lister,,  whose  annual 
Message  disclosed  a  profound  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  well-grounded  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  prospective  good  will  or  good  intention 
or  capacity  of  the  Republican  Legislature, 
and  alarm  at  the  increased  cost  and  complex- 
ity of  government.  In  the  session  of  1913 
the  standpatters  and  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity together  secured  control.  This  year  the 
Republican  standpatters  were  in  control,  the 
voting  last  fall  for  the  Legislature  evidencing 
a  somewhat  muddle-headed  purpose  to  **beat 
the  Democrats."  The  result,  as  in  Kansas 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  an  incompe- 
tent as  well  as  ultra-conservative  body,  which 
has  produced  upon  the  public  mind  of  the 
State  the  most  profound  sense  of  legislative 
incapacity  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  There  seems  to  be  no  intelli- 
gence or  moral  force  left  in  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  State.  In  eastern  Wash- 
ington at  least,  and  probably  elsewhere,  it 
would  not  be  dilBcult  for  the  progressive  wing 
of  the  Republican  party  to  re-establish  itself 
if  the  Progressive  party  men  should  return 
to  their  old  allegiance.  The  hopelessness 
and  confusion  of  the  present  situation  are 
leading  the  minds  of  Progressive  United 
States  Senator  Poindexter  and  other  leading 
Progressives  in  Washington  towards  the 
**  go-back-and-lick-*em-again  "  policy.  Which 
means,  of  coucse,  that  the  Northwest  is  going 
to  have  the  peace  of  righteousness  if  it  has 
to  fight  some  more  for  it,  and  that  it  has 
sense  enough  to  be  studying  the  strategy  of 
the  struggle  in  advance. 

Washington  has  woman  suffrage  and  State- 
wide prohibition — more  evidence  of  the  pioneer 
si)irit  and  conscience.  A  glance  at  the  maps  on 
pages  366  and  367  will  show  that  the  West  is 
white  with  woman  suffrage  and  that  prohibi- 
tion has  already  swept  nine  Western  (including 
Iowa,  which  will  soon  be  in  line)  and  nine  other 
Southern  and  Eastern  States.  First  about 
woman  suffrage.  1  have  been  at  work  in 
other  fields  and  have   never  been  an  active 


protagonist  of  woman  suffrage,  although  I 
confess  I  have  instinctively  contemplated  with 
complacency  the  sweep  of  the  movement 
across  the  country.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
West  with  respect  to  the  part  woman  should 
play  in  the  affairs  of  politics  came  to  me, 
therefore,  with  a  fresh  and  genuine  surprise. 
In  the  Elast  we  are  accustomed  to  long  and 
somewhat  dreary  discussions  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  as  to  the  right  of  women  to  vote, 
as  to  whether  women  really  wish  to  vote,  as 
to  whether  the  entrance  of  women  would 
make  political  life  in  the  country  better  or 
worse,  as  to  whether  it  would  dull  the  beauti- 
ful sensibilities  of  the  gentler  sex,  as  to 
whether  it  would  bring  on  a  deluge  of  femi- 
nism— and  a  half-score  other  matters  of  like 
import.  The  West  would  regard  all  this  as  a 
sort  of  mental  exercise  on  a  par  with  the 
debates  of  the  old  schoolmen  as  to  how  many 
angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
With  the  West  woman  suffrage  is  one  more 
concrete  outcropping  of  the  simple  old  spirit 
of  democratic  equality.  • 

I  take  it  that  the  evolution  of  the  relation 
of  woman  to  man  has  passed  through  two 
stages  and  is  now  in  the  third.  In  the  earliest 
times  woman  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  com- 
munity, but  the  circumstance  that  the  men 
were  always  at  war  left  the  drudgery  of  work 
for  the  women  in  and  around  the  home.  In 
the  later  Middle  Ages  woman  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  weaker,  the  more  spiritu- 
alized sex,  needing  constant  protection,  "  half 
angel  and  half  idiot,"  to  whom  an  affectionate 
though  often  rather  superficial  devotion  was 
paid  in  the  so-called  spirit  of  chivalry.  In  the 
modern  pioneer  days  in  various  countries — 
Australia,  South  Africa,  but  notably  in  our 
own  great  West — woman  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  neither  a  drudge  nor  a  doll. 
The  women  of  the  West  have  from  the  be- 
ginning taken  part  as  comrades  in  the  hard, 
rough  work  on  the  border  as  well  as  in  the 
civilization  of  the  border.  In  the  early  pio- 
neer days,  when  as  yet  there  were  no  teachers, 
the  mothers  who  were  specially  competent 
organized  and  instructed  the  community 
groups  of  children.  They  were  called  upon 
to  protect  their  little  ones  against  Indians  and 
against  other  forms  of  harm.  On  horseback 
they  rounded  up  the  herds  of  cattle.  There 
was  no  feebler  species  about  it,  no  subjection, 
no  aristocracy  of  sex.  It  was  natural  equality, 
an  equality  of  comradeship,  an  equality  of 
intelligent  endeavor  and  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  which  always  deepens  the 
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nncr  sensibility  of  a  woman  and  refines  the 
coarser  sensibility  of  a  man.  The  men  of  the 
West — the  men  of  Wyoming,  of  Arizona,  of 
Montana,  of  Washington,  of  California — 
make  little  of  these  nice  and  subtle  and  more 
or  less  artificial  distinctions  between  the 
woman  in  politics  and  the  man  in  politics. 
They  instinctively  feel  that  their  women  are 
as  competent  to  vote  as  to  do  other  and 
stranger  and  more  difficult  things  to  which 
they  have  put  their  wills  and  hands.  Com- 
rades in  one,  comrades  in  all.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  pioneer  view  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  women  does  not  repre- 
sent a  higher  standard  of  social  evolution.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does.  The  West 
certainly  fails  to  see  in  it  the  conjured  horrors 
of  advanced  feminism ! 

The  West  expects  to  get  out  of  woman 
suffrage,  as  soon  as  the  women  get  their 
balance,  a  higher  standard  of  moral  efficiency 
in  public  officials  and  a  broader  use  of  the 
a>llective  power  of  the  State  for  human 
ser\Tce.  (iovemment  is  enlarging  its  func- 
tions in  the  common  interest,  and  the  very 
matters  to  which  government,  municipal  and 
State,  is  more  and  more  giving  attention  are 
such  as  are  connected  with  pure  milk,  pure 
w-ater,  dean  streets,  wholesome  recreation, 
living  wages,  social  insurance,  workmen's 
compensation,  child  labor,  every  one  of  which 
vitally  concerns  the  home,  and  in  every  one 
of  which  the  woman  has  a  primary  interest. 

Notorious  Nevada  last  fall  agreed  to 
suffrage  for  women,  and  this  winter  the 
Legislature,  for  **  business ''  reasons,  hurrie^d 
through  the  old  hasty  divorce  act  requiring 
only  six  months*  residence  before  obtaining  a 
decree.  The  Governor  shamefacedly  signed 
the  bill,  at  the  same  tiliip  issuing  a  statement 
which  carries  the  inference  that  it  can  do  no 
particular  harm  because  the  women  of  the 
State  will  soon  take  care  of  that  flagrantly 
vidous  policy  now  that  they  have  become 
prospective  voters.  And  unquestionably  they 
wiL  A  similar  **  six  months*  '*  bill  was  intro- 
duced this  winter  into  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  which  has  had  woman  suf- 
frage ever  since  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  women  of  the  State  drew  up  a  monster 
petition  and  sent  it  to  their  one  woman  Rep- 
resentative on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature. 
She  presented  it  in  a  strong  speech,  and  the 
bin  was  killed  by  unanimous  vote.  Every 
man  voted  against  it  I 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  or  remark- 
abte,  however,  about  the  general  course  of 


policy  in  the  Western  country  as  the  result  of 
the  vote  of  women.  Women  seem  to  be 
against  Socialism  in  Montana  and  California, 
they  have  helped  to  put  some  very  fine  child 
and  family  legislation  upon  the  statute-books  of 
Colorado,  they  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
prohibition  movement,  they  come  out  to  the 
polls  in  larger  and  larger  percentages  of 
the  total,  in  the  Republican  primarj'  and  in 
the  general  election  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
last  spring  they  showed  great  practical  sense 
under  rather  trying  circumstances,  they  are 
generally  more  eager  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  the  choice  they  propose  to  register  than 
the  men  are,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it  they 
do  not  vote — a  great  many  men  under  the 
same  circumstances  vote  '*no,**  or  take  a 
**  hunch  "  from  higher  up — but  there  seem 
to  be  no  revolutionary  changes  and  no  injury 
to  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  political  fabric 
as  the  result  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  West. 

And  as  to  prohibition  the  pioneer  con- 
science in  the  West  has  become  intensely 
practical.  The  movement  did  not  wait  for 
Russia  or  France  or  England  or  the  European 
war.  It  was  in  full  swing  before  the  war 
began.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  no  longer 
primarily  moral  or  sentimental.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness and  labor  issue  now.  Mining  camps 
went  dry  in  Colorado  at  the  last  election 
which  were  predicted  by  everybody  to  be 
irrevocably  wet.  Large  numbers  of  men  for 
the  first  time  decided  that  their  wages  would 
do  more  good  if  used  for  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren than  if  squandered  over  the  bar  and  in 
gambling  on  Saturday  nights.  Ten  .years  ago 
the  saloon  in  the  West  was  looked  upon  as  a 
social  institution  that  men  could  not  get  along 
without.  Now  it  is  looked  upon  as  too  dan- 
gerous to  the  family  institution  and  to  the  State 
to  be  tolerated.  When  Judge  Anderson  was 
passing  sentence  recently  upon  the  men  who 
were  convicted  in  the  Terre  Haute  election 
cases  of  fraud  so  gross  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  considering  certain  robust  and 
healthy-looking  saloon-keepers  who  pleaded 
guilty  :  *'  God  Almighty  meant  them  to  work 
with  their  hands.  My  notion  is  that  the  saloon 
will  have  to  go.  The  evidence  in  this  trial 
shows  that  the  saloons  were  the  center  of 
nearly  all  the  corruption  in  the  elections." 

Montana  tried  an  illuminating  experiment 
in  September,  1914.  My  information  comes 
from  an  official  of  the  State  Government  and 
from  the  accident  records  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company.    The  dty  of  Butte 
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was  the  seat  of  civil  war  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  last  year.  It  was  not  a  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor  or  between  employer  and 
employee,  but  between  two  divisions  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  one  of  which 
believed  that  its  chief  representatives  were 
gp-afters  and  had  betrayed  the  workers,  while 
the  other  upheld  the  old  leaders.  Th^re 
were  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  militia 
were  called  in.  From  September  1  to  Sep- 
tember 14  all  saloons  in  Butte  were  closed 
tight  under  martial  law.  From  September  14 
to  September  24  they  were  open  only  from 
eight  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  month  were  open  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  ten  in  the  evening. 
The  curve  of  the  number  of  accidents,  and  of 
the  number  of  men  who  did  not  turn  up  at 
shift,  in  the  first  two  weeks  fell  from  the  usual 
high  average  to  almost  the  base  line.  A  mini- 
mum percentage  of  men  failed  to  turn  up  at 
shifts,  and  the  number  of  accidents  was  very 
small.  During  the  next  four  weeks  the  curve 
rose  steadily  with  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  the  saloons  were  open.  I  have  the 
records  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Corporation  before  me.  During  the  month 
of  August  which  preceded  the  closing  of  the 
saloons  the  number  of  accidents  per  ten 
thousand  shifts  was  eleven  and  twenty-five 
hundredths.  During  September,  when  for 
only  half  a  month  every  saloon  was  closed 
tight,  the  number  of  accidents  fell  to  four  and 
twenty-one  hundredths  per  ten  thousand 
shifts.  Among  the  rules  appearing  on  the 
bulletin  boards  at  the  mines  is  the  following : 
"  Never  go  to  work  after  drinking  liquor,  and, 
if  you  must  drink,  stay  at  home.  Experience 
has  proven  that  a  great  many  accidents  are 
caused  from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.'' 

It  is  a  matter  of  business  efficiency  and 
common  sense.  Neither  employers  nor  soci- 
ety will  stand  long  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  unless  liquor  is  eliminated  from  the 
dietary  of  men  at  least  in  every  form  of  haz- 
ardous occupation.  And  between  the  hazard 
to  the  family,  and  the  hazard  in  the  occupation, 
and  the  hazard  to  law  and  order,  the  collective 
power  of  the  State  has  determined  to  close 
in  fast  on  the  liquor  business  in  the  West. 

I  saw  in  Minnesota  a  most  unbiased  and 
significant  and  bona- fide  letter  from  a  brewer 
in  Oregon.  Oregon  has  just  gone  dry.  The 
brewer  in  Oregon  was  writing  to  a  large 
brewing  corporation  in  Minnesota  requesting 
them  to  buy  his  surplus  hops.  In  the  most 
straightforward  and  open  manner  he  related 


the  woes  of  the  business  in  the  West  He 
labored  under  no  illusion.  He  realized  that 
the  end  had  come  in  that  section.of  the  United 
States.  As  to  his  machinery,  he  bad  been 
offered  hardly  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  he 
thought  he  ought  to  sell  his  hops  at  a  fair 
figure.  And  as  a  warning,  and  as  inside 
information  to  the  brewers  of  Minnesota  who 
likewise  are  facing  extinction  in  their  own 
State,  he  appended  a  chart  of  the  rocks  in 
Oregon  upon  which  the  brewing  business 
had  been  wrecked.  And  these  were  the 
dangers  against  which  he  warned  the  brewers 
of  Minnesota  :  woman  suffrage,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  (by  which  the  people  start 
trouble  themselves  without  intervention  of  the 
Legislature),  lack  of  organized  co-operation 
in  their  business,  whisky  (by  which  he  meant 
that  the  liquor  men  should  have  been  wise 
enough  to  let  the  strong  stimulants  go,  and 
should  have  sought  to  retain  the  beer  and 
light  wines),  and,  finally,  the  low  character  of 
the  saloon-keepers  who  had  been  their  selling 
agents  I  Even  California,  which  because  of 
its  great  grape-growing  and  vinous  interests 
will  hardly  go  dry  for  some  time  yet,  polled 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  votes  at 
the  last  election  for  a  most  drastic  law  whidi 
would  have  put  the  saloons  completely  out  of 
business  overnight,  without  allowing  time, 
as  most  of  the  other  States  have  done,  for  the 
industry  to  adjust  itself  to  its  enforced  liqui- 
dation. About  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  votes  were  cast  in  opposition. 

The  West  is  impatient  with  us  in  the  East 
over  our  slowness  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic.  They  do  not  realize  fully  how  much 
more  difficult  a  task  it  is  with  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  the  East,  and  with  the  large 
alien  element  which  is  at  first  intensely  hostile 
to  just  this  particular*  ty[>e  of  reform.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  States  like  New 
York  that  the  liquor  issue  may  be  used  by 
powerful  influences  as  a  red  herring  across 
the  trail  to  nux  up  in  bitterness  elements  of 
the  population  which  on  some  other  even 
more  fundamental  issues  would  naturally  su;t 
together.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
liquor  question  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
and  must  be  settied  first.  Until  the  people 
of  certain  States  wrest  themselves  free  from 
the  shackles  of  tyrannous  and  corrupt  polit- 
ical machines  they  can  get  very  little  done  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  any  direction.  The 
people  of  the  West  were  canny  enough,  I 
notice,  to  fight  for  their  freedom  first  and  get 
it.     Now  they  have  centered  intensely  upon 
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the  effort  to  put  over  prohibition.  During 
the  whole  period,  however,  there  has  been  a 
l^Hi^  RToup  of  faithful  men  and  women  who, 
on  the  principle  of  di\'ision  of  labor,  have 
taken  as  their  task  the  development  of  senti- 
ment against  the  traffic  in  liquor.  But  as  a 
dominating  movement  in  the  West,  State-wide 
prohibition  has  waited  until  the  machine 
shackles  were  broken.  The  impatience  of 
the  South  and  the  West  on  this  issue  may  go 
so  far  within  the  next  ten  years  as  to  drive 
the  East  into  a  double-quick  under  the  lash 
of  a  National  law. 


It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
entirely  detached  phase  of  the  movement 
towards  enforced  sobriety  in  the  South  and 
West  in  the  United  States  happens  to  fall 
in  with  a  similar  movement  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  under  the  stress  of  a  great 
war.  Back  of  it,  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  is  the  instinct  of  national  self- 
preservation.  Prohibition  contributes  power- 
fully towards  national  sobriety  and  self-con- 
trol. Therefore  prohibition  is  a  necessity, 
especially  in  democracies.  Certainly  thus 
runs  the  argument  of  the  West. 
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HE  strange  delusion  has  overtaken 
the  civilized  world  that  wars  are 
short. 

We  recoil  with  such  horror  from  the  hu- 
man carnage  and  the  destruction  of  material 
wealth,  from  the  stoppage  of  usual  avoca- 
tions, that  the  wish  for  peace  makes  us  op- 
timistic as  to  its  attainment. 

The  oldest  feud  of  all,  that  between  vege- 
table and  animal  existence,  has,  as  to  larger 
aggregations  of  life,  gradually  been  supplanted 
by  an  interdependent  helpfulness,  in  which  the 
plant  serves  the  individual  animal  and  the 
animal  serves  the  plant  race.  The  old  antag- 
onism still  prevails  between  microscopic  forms 
of  life.  Vegetable  bacteria  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  animal  life  ;  animal  microbes  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  vegetable  life. 

There  are  feuds  among  animals,  as  be- 
tween foxes  and  rabbits,  wolves  and  deer, 
owls  and  mice,  that  have  lasted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  antagonism  between 
races,  between  white  and  yellow  or  black 
and  red,  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  ravaging  of  Africa  for  slaves  has  scarcely 
yet  ceased ;  the  American  Indian  waged  a 
four-hundred-year  fight.  The  Montenegrins 
have  held  their  own  against  the  Albanians  by 
constant  fighting  for  well-nigh  fifteen  hundred 
years.  The  Norsemen  were  in  a  state  of  aggres- 
sive war  for  a  full  thousand  years.  The  Cru- 
sades, with  intermission,  lasted  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years — Europ>e  against  Asia. 

The  Great  Wail  of  China  was  built  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  to  keep  out  the  Tartars, 


and  has  been  of  almost  constant  service  ever 
since. 

How  many  centuries  did  border  warfare 
exist  between  English  and  Scot,  or  between 
English  and  Irish  } 

For  what  periods  were  the  gates  of  Janus 
closed  in  Rome  ? 

How  many  years  of  the  lives  of  Caesar,  of 
Constantine,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Genghis 
Khan,  of  Timour,  were  spent  in  peace  ? 

Was  there  not  a  Hundred  Years*  War  be- 
tween France  and  England  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy  ;  a  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  a  Seven  Years'  War 
in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  centur>'  ?  Did 
not  our  own  war  of  the  Revolution  last  from 
1776  to  1783? 

Did  not  the  wars  of  the  French  Republic 
and  Empire  last  almost  continuously  from 
1789  to  1815,  or  twenty-six  years  .^  Have 
not  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the 
northern  states  of  South  America  been  torn 
with  civil  war  almost  continuously  from  1823  to 
the  present  time  ?  Was  not  the  almost  forty- 
year  reign  of  Diaz  the  wonderful  exception, 
not  the  rule  ?  Is  there  much  prospect  that 
there  will  ever  be  peace  again  in  Me.xico  ? 

Was  there  not  civil  war  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal for  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840  ? 

Was  there  not  war  between  France  and 
Algeria  lasting  seventeen  years  from  1830  to 
1847  .> 

Our  Civil  War  lasted  four  years. 

The  war  between  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Paraguay  lasted  seven  years. 
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Later  came  the  Prussians,  under  Bismarck 
and  von  Moltke,  and  set  new  standards. 

Bismarck  looked  after  the  diplomacy  and 
von  Moltke  after  the  scientific  management. 
Bismarck  had  three  aims,  and  was  hesitating  to 
formulate  the  fourth.     His  three  aims  were : 

To  give  Prussia  a  North  Sea  frontage. 
To  substitute  Prussia  for  Austria  as  the 

predominant  German  power. 
To  substitute  Germany  for  France  as  the 

dominant    Continental     European 

power. 

The  aim  he  did  not  formulate  was  to  make 
Teutonism  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
whole  world. 

Three  wars  realized  for  Prussia  three  of 
these  aims.  The  Germans  expect  this  fourth 
war  to  realize  the  fourth  aim. 

Bismarck  always  chose  the  occasion,  the 
place,  and  the  time,  generally  against  duped 
and  wholly  unprepared  antagonists.  Poor 
little  Denmark  was  attacked  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  This  combi- 
nation prevented  Austria  from  attacking 
Prussia,  and  also  made  Russia  and  France 
and  England  hesitate  about  interfering.  The 
whole  rape  was  over  in  a  few  days. 

Two  years  later,  Italy  having  been  induced 
to  join  an  alliance  against  Austria,  Prussia 
fell  upon  Austria  on  a  day's  notice  in  splen- 
did midsummer  weather,  and  Austria  was 
put  out  of  the  running  in  about  three 
weeks*  time.  Bismarck  had  just  before  gone 
to  Biarritz,  in  southern  France,  and  duped 
Napoleon  HL  In  any  case,  the  end  came 
so  rapidly  that  neither  France  nor  England 
had  any  time  to  intervene  or  even  to  make 
remonstrances.  Both  nations  were,  in  fact, 
quite  resigned  to  see  the  two  great  German 
Powers  weaken  each  other.  Later  they  found 
they  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  triumphant  German  Confederation. 
France  was  nevertheless  restive,  and  four 
years  later  allowed  herself  to  be  again  duped 
by  Bismarck  into  the  great  Franco-German 
War,  the  occasion  and  the  time  being  selected 
by  Bismarck,  the  locality  being  selected  by 
von  Moltke. 

Bismarck  had  seen  to  it  that  there  was  no 
real  reason  for  intervention  by  either  Russia 
or  England.  With  the  latter  he  entered  into 
a  new  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  Russia  was  still  sore  over  the 
Crimean  War,  in  which  France  had  carried  off 
the  chief  honors,  going  out  of  her  way  to 
interfere  in  Balkan  State  turmoils.     It  was 


always  Bismarck's  aim  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  Russia. 

In  1870  Napoleon  III  disappeared  from 
the  scene  seven  weeks  after  war  was  declared, 
and  there  was  very  little  fighting  after  that, 
England  did  not  like  the  defeat  of  France, 
but,  as  Germany  was  scrupulous  to  give  no 
offense  as  to  Belgium  or  Luxemburg  or 
Holland,  the  possible  succession  of  a  Hohen- 
zollem  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  could  not 
be  made  the  excuse  for  a  British  war. 

So  the  Prussian  skill  in  the  war  game, 
both  diplomatically  and  belligerentiy,  came  to 
be  l6oked  on  as  the  permanent  modem 
method  of  opening  and  ending  a  war. 

Japan  adopted  and  adapted  Prussian 
methods,  and  they  worked  against  China. 
The  Chinese- Japanese  War  lasted  from  the 
spring  of  1894  to  April,  1895. 

Our  Spanish  War  was  the  one-sided  affair 
of  a  very  rich  and  powerful  state  with  a  large 
navy  attacking  the  distant  colonies  of  a  p)oor 
and  weak  state. 

But  there  were  evidences  that  all  modem 
wars  were  not  to  be  so  short. 

The  Boer  War  taxed  severely  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  dragged  along  for 
two  years  and  a  half. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  on  a  tremen- 
dous scale,  and  after  sixteen  months  resulted 
in  a  deadlock.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Russians  to  reach  Japan,  equally  impossibfe 
for  the  Japanese  to  occupy  and  conquer  any 
part  of  Russia,  so  President  Roosevelt  {per- 
suaded the  contending  parties  to  convert  a 
truce  into  a  peace,  **  with  honors  easy." 

Russia  had  taken  Manchuria  from  Japan  by 
intrigue ;  Japan  got  it  back,  and  both  sides  quit 

The  Balkan  wars  among  impoverished 
states  were  no  summer  campaigns,  and  are, 
in  fact,  in  the  fourth  year  scarcely  ended. 
Serbs,  Monteneg^ns,  Bosnians,  Herzegovini- 
ans,  Albanians,  and  Turks  are  still  fighting. 

What  about  the  present  world  war  ? 

Will  it  be  ended  in  a  year,  in  three  years, 
in  ten  years,  or  in  thirty  years  ? 

The  Germans,  after  their  first  magnificent 
summer  dash,  failed  to  reach  "Paris.  The 
machine  of  von  Moltke  was  more  perfect 
than  ever  before,  but  the  brain  of  Bismarck 
was  dead.  Germany  could  no  doubt  have 
galloped  through  France  or  have  concen- 
trated against  England  or  have  held  the 
Russians  back ;  she  could  have  made  it  ver>' 
unpleasant  for  Japan,  both  on  sea  and  land  : 
but  she  suddenly  found  herself  at  war  with 

{^Continued  on  page  following  illustrations) 
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GENERAL   VON    MACKENSEN,  COMMANDER  OF   THE  AUSTROGERMAN 
ARMIES  THAT  RECAPTURED   PRZEMYSL 

The  muiuiE  nf  Pricmysl  «u  pan  o(  Ihe  greil  advance  in  nhich  General  von  Mackensen'^  U'tces  droi-c  the 
RiiiMaasnotonlvoutDf  the  Carpathians  but  across  a  Lukb  part  of  (iaiida  in  a  va.-.t 
military  movement  which  has  been  desaiijcd  ax  Napoleonic 
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four  of  the  six  great  Powers  of  the  world, 
each  one  feeling  that  her  particular  century- 
long  aim  was  the  special  object  of  Germany's 
antagonism  ;  and  in  addition  all  the  individu- 
alists in  the  world,  whether  personal  or  for 
the  small  state,  suddenly  saw  the  conven- 
tions of  basic  morality  between  man  and 
man,  between  state  and  state,  set  aside  by 
Germany. 

Elngland  dreaded  above  everything  else 
the  Germans  in  possession  of  Belgium,  just 
across  the  Channel.  Even  eighty  years  ago 
the  idea  was  obnoxious,  but  in  these  days  of 
submarines  and  Zeppelins,  of  floating  mines, 
and  of  gtms  with  a  range  of  thirty  miles, 
it  was  intolerable.  It  had  taken  England 
four  hundred  years  to  establish  peaceful 
relations  with  Scotland ;  she  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded as  to  Ireland;  a  struggle  of  eight 
hundred  years  had  scarcely  yet  resulted  in  a 
friendly  imderstanding  with  France,  still  not 
cordial  or  trusting  enough  to  justify  a  tunnel. 
<  )f  course  the  invasion  of  Belgium  brought 
England  into  action,  and  Great  Britain  can- 
not cease  fighting  until  Germany  is  perma- 
nently out  of  Belgium  and  not  able  to  begin 
war  against  any  one. 

Of  course  France  resented  the  stain  of  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  could  never 
forgive  it  Of  course  France  resented  Ger- 
many's interference  in  Africa,  just  as  Ameri- 
cans resented  Germany's  impudence  at  Manila. 
Poland,  after  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  is 
not  reconciled  to  dismemberment. 

Of  course  Russia  resented  Austro-German 
designs  on  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe 
and  .Asia.  Russia  had  dreamed  for  two 
hundred  years  of  a  Slavic  Constantinople,  of 
free  access  to  the  sea,  and  since  1812  had 
squandered  over  a  million  lives  and  two 
billion  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  treas- 
ure in  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  Bottled  in  the 
Baltic  by  Germany  and  her  Kiel  Canal, 
bottled  in  the  Black  Sea  by  Turkey,  driven 
out  of  the  China  Sea  by  Japan,  Russia  could 
not  give  up  her  salt-water  dream. 

Japan,  virile  representative  of  the  great 
yeUow  half  of  mankind,  a  yellow  half  now 
politically  restricted  to  the  central  portion  of 
eastern  Asia,  could  ill  brook  the  presence  of 
another  European  Power  in  the  China  Sea, 
especially  when  that  Power  had  most  insult- 
ingly ordered  her  out  of  Manchuria. 

Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  while 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  two  principals,  were 
negotiating.  The  excuse  for  haste  was  that 
baste  alone  would  enable  Germany  to  con- 


quer, to  repeat  the  rapid  summer  campaigns 
of  1864,  1866,  1870. 

At  the  end  of  ten  months  the  end  is  not  as 
near  as  it  seemed  at  the  b^^ning. 

-All  the  Powers  are  in  the  war  to  stay  until 
the  century-old  national  questions  of  race 
instinct  are  settled  either  by  the  exhaustion 
of  one  side  or  the  intervention  of  the  neutrals. 

The  Germans  cannot  acquiesce  in  any 
peace  whose  minimum  terms  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Allies. 

The  evacuation  of  Belgium,  which  they 
have  conquered  I  The  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity to  Belgium  I  The  return  to  France  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  they  have  not 
lost  I  The  loss  of  Posen  1  The  loss  of  Galicia, 
of  Herzegovina,  of  Bosnia,  of  the  Trentino 
by  Austria  I  The  loss  of  all  German  colonies, 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  continental 
stretches  in  Africa  I  Permanent  disarmament ! 

If  Germany  and  Austria  have  to  choose 
between  these  humiliating  sacrifices  and  a 
stubborn  holding  on,  who  can  doubt  what 
proud,  arrogant  Germany's  decision  will  be  ? 

Germany  still  feels  that  she  may  win,  that 
the  God  of  Battles  whom  she  has  so  long  and 
devoutly  worshiped  will  not,  cannot,  abandon 
her. 

There  is  a  dignified  and  intense  unity  in 
Germany,  and  even  if  the  God  of  Batdes 
betrays  her,  does  not  help  her  to  conquer,  the 
alternative  is  not  a  humiliating  peace.  With- 
out hope  of  victory  she  can  still  hold  out 
against  conquest. 

But  what  prospect  is  there  of  victory  for 
either  side  ?  The  Germans  cannot  reach 
Paris  or  London  or  Petrograd  or  even  War- 
saw, and  even  if  they  reached  all  four  the 
war  would  only  be  begun. 

The  Allies  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  put- 
ting and  keeping  a  single  soldier,  except  as 
prisoner,  into  Germany.  They  cannot  even 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  ^Belgium,  out  of 
France,  out  of  Poland,  out  of  Servia. 

To  date  all  the  honors  of  a  wonderful 
offensive  campaign  against  overwhelming 
odds  are  with  the  Germans.  Yet  even  the 
Germans  have  failed  to  advance  after  the 
first  dash.  It  is  impossible  I  Concentration 
cannot  be  effective  because  of  aeroplane  scout- 
ing and  telephone  counter-concentration. 

In  trench  fighting  those  who  press  forward 
lose  more  than  those  who  defend.  If  Ger- 
many is  outnumbered  and  is  ultimately  driven 
out  of  Belgium,  out  of  Alsace,  out  of  I>or- 
raine,  out  of  Poland,  even  across  the  Rhine, 
with  every  backward  step,  like  compressed 
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air,  she  becomes  more  resistant.  The  Rhine 
is  a  natural  barrier  ;  she  has  ample  time  to 
prepare,  not  only  first  and  second  and  third 
line  trenches,  but  hundreds  of  lines  of 
trenches  and  underground  tunnels  equipped 
with  electrically  driven  trains  for  rapid  move- 
ment of  troops. 

Berlin  is  400  miles  from  the  French  fron- 
tier, 200  miles  from  the  Polish  frontier.  At 
the  rate  of  100  yards  continuous  advance  a 
day,  it  would  take  seventeen  days  to  advance 
one  mile. 

But  the  Germans  will  be  killed  off !  Will 
they  ?  Germany  was  growing  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  a  year.  This  means  at  least  500,000 
fresh  soldiers  coming  into  manhood  annually. 
This  number  could  be  killed  every  year,  yet 
the  war  go  on  with  undiminished  vigor  for 
twenty  years.  But  no  such  number  is  killed. 
About  one-third  of  those  disabled  are  killed, 
the  others  are  taken  prisoners  or  are  wounded, 
and  of  the  wounded  the  greater  number  re- 
cover. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  500,000  Germans 
should  be  killed  each  year ;  but  even  this  un- 
thinkable catastrophe  the  Germans  could  meet. 

In  the  supreme  interest  of  the  Fatherland  the 
Germans  might  make  the  rearing  of  many  chil- 
dren the  one  great  duty  of  Germany's  woman- 
hood, thus  doubling  the  normal  increase. 

But  Germany  will  be  starved  out  I  Vain 
thought !  Germany  was  an  exporting  nation 
and  very  wealthy.  Much  of  her  effort  was 
in  the  production  of  home-consumed  luxuries. 
Now,  instead  of  producing  luxuries  for  for- 
eign export  and  home  consumption,  she  will 
produce  only  the  necessities,  whether  for  war 
or  for  food. 

In  Germany  women  have  always  worked 
in  the  fields  and  at  other  hard  manual  labor. 
I  have  seen  them  weeding  the  sugar-beet 
fields  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Children 
above  twelve  orJourteen  can  do  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  The  maimed  and  the  crip- 
pled returning  from  the  front  can  do  half, 
three-quarters,  seven-eighths  of  a  man's  work. 
There  is  much  that  old  men  from  sixty  up  can 
do.  Let  us  not  forget  that  among  warlike 
races  the  world  over  the  women  have  done  al! 
the  work,  and  the  men  have  done  all  the  fight- 
ing. The  hours  hitherto  given  to  pleasure 
can  be  diverted  to  work. 

There  are  in  addition  tens  of  thousands  of 
war  prisoners  who  will  be  made  to  work. 

Germany  can  continue  forever  to  be  fru- 
gally self-supporting. 

VVhat  about  war  supplies,  especially  gaso- 


line and  copper  ?  Alcohol  can  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  gasoline,  and  all  the 
copper  now  in  Germany  can  be  used  for 
military  needs.  Even  if  no  copper  could  be  con- 
signed to  neutral  countries  except  on  guar- 
antee that  it  would  be  consumed  in  the  neu- 
tral country*  the  already  manufactured  stores 
of  copper  have  been  passing  from  neutral 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, and  even  perhaps  from  Italy,  into  Ger- 
many. Moreover,  substitutes  can  be  found. 
Germany  has  taken  an  exact  inventory  of  her 
resources,  and  on  this  score  is  prepared  to 
hold  out  indefinitely. 

I  therefore  look  forward  to  only  two  pos- 
sible solutions : 

The  encysting  of  Germany,  even  as  bees 
encyst  with  wax  the  insects  obnoxious  to  their 
hives  but  too  big  to  be  removed. 

Along  Germany's  eastern  border,  Ger- 
many's western  border,  there  may  be  an 
armed  and  vigilant  but  quiescent  force,  an 
armed  modus  vivendi,  both  sides  preferring 
inertia  to  the  frightful  slaughter  of  offensive 
attack,  Germany  shut  up  and  in  Coventry 
until  she  has  learned  again  those  fundamentals 
of  morality  that  Moses  generalized  three 
thousand  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  David 
sang  in  the  Psalms  :  Thou  shalt  not  kill, 
thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  covet, 
thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  thou  shalt 
not  remove  the  boundary  stone,  blessed  is  the 
man  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changeth  not. 

Russia,  England,  France,  Servia,  will  divide 
among  them  Turkish  possessions  and  tribu- 
taries in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  German 
colonies  will  pass  and  stay  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Japan,  of  Great  Britain,  of  France ; 
German  foreign  trade  will  become  only  a 
memor}-. 

Perhaps  thirty  years  hence  new  genera- 
tions will  have  grown  up  who  can  forget  and 
forgive.  After  Napoleon's  downfall  it  took 
forty  years  before  England  and  France  could 
clasp  each  other's  hands.  It  took  nearly  that 
long  for  our  North  and  South  to  forget  their 
quarrel. 

This,  therefore,  is  one  prospect.  A  genera- 
tion, perhaps  two  generations,  of  long  desul- 
tory war  violently  defensive  and  intermittently 
offensive  on  both  sides. 

Neither  side  is  yet  ready  for  the  other  pos- 
sibility. When  both  sides  realize  definitely 
that  conquest  of  the  other  is  impossible,  or 
to  be  attained  only  at  a  price  too  costly  in 
life  and  treasure,  both  may  agree   to  submit 
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all  ihe  questions  involved  to  a  world  congress 
in  which  the  neutrals  will  predominate. 

During  the  conference  both  sides  may 
agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  like  the 
pause  in  a  football  game  or  the  rest  between 
the  rounds  of  a  prize-fight. 

Each  belligerent  must,  and  will,  reserve  the 
right  to  begin  again  if  he  does  not  like  the 
terms  ultimately  laid  down ;  but  he  will  not 
b^^  again  if  he  has  stopped,  and  each  bellig- 
erent can  yield  to  an  international  congress 
what  it  could  not,  would  not,  unconquered, 
yield  to  an  adversary. 

It  will  be  a  peace  arranged  for  by  the  neu- 
trals and  by  the  representatives  of  the  hostile 
states,  not  in  the  interests  of  domineering, 
aggressive,  bellicose  states,  but  in  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  their  inhabitants.  All 
might  welcome  partial,  even  universal,  dis- 
armament on  land  and  sea ;  indemnities  might 
be  paid  to  those  regions  which  have  been  dev- 
astated— persona],  not  national,  indemnities. 

Germany,  Russia,  France,  are  sparking 
high-tension  d3mamos  liable  to  short-circuit  at 
any  minute.  Heavier  insulation  is  needed. 
The  guaranty  of  the  big  Powers  has  not  proved 
sufficient  to  protect  Belgium  or  Luxemburg. 

If  Belgium  had  been  five  times  as  strong, 
Germany  might  have  hesitated,  not  only  to 
invade,  but  to  precipitate  any  war  that  would 
have  involved  Belgium. 

Since  they  can't  trust  Germany  as  a  big 
neighbor,  why  shall  not  the  little  states 
confederate  ?  A  confederation  consisting  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Alsace,  Lor- 


raine, Switzerland,  to  which  might  be  added 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Palatinate,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  would  form  a  strong  buffer 
state  (with  the  Rhine  as  a  natural  boundary) 
extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  south- 
ern Alps,  friendly  to  both  neighbors,  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  by  either,  especially  if 
allied  defensively  but  not  offensively  to  both. 

A  confederation  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  to  the  north  is  already  forming. 

On  Germany's  eastern  frontier,  Poland, 
possibly  including  Bohemia,  should  p>erhaps 
be  re-established  as  a  buffer  state. 

To  the  southwest  a  great  Balkan  confed- 
eration can  be  formed,  to  include  Rumania, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina, 
Bosnia,  Greece,  and  perhaps  Albania. 

Shall  German  Austria  gravitate  to  Ger- 
many ?  Italian  Austria  to  Italy  ? 

Shall  Hungary  be  an  independent  King- 
dom or  shall  it  be  confederated  with  Austro- 
Germany  ? 

France,  Russia,  England,  Servia,  may  take 
their  comp>ensation  at  the  expense  of  the 
suicide  Turkey. 

Japan  finds  her  comp)ensation  in  the  Far 
East. 

Germany,  protected  by  border  confedera- 
tions with  which  she  has  made  defensive 
alliances,  aggrandized  by  the  reunion  with 
Austria,  can  again  take  her  great  place  as  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  nation,  conquering 
the  world  not  by  howitzers  evolved  by  an 
autocratic  General  Staff,  but  by  great  and 
worthy  peaceful  virtues. 
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F  course  you  don't  know  what  her 
name  is,"  I  said,  as  we  stood  exam- 
ining  the   sleek  little  black  mare 
Jonathan  had  just  brought  up  from  the  city. 
*•  No.      Forgot   to    ask.      Don't    believe 
they'd  have  known,  anyway — one  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so." 

•'  Well,  we'll  name  her  again.  Dear  me — 
she's  rather  plain !  Probably  she's  use- 
ful." 

'*  Hope  so,*'   said  Jonathan  ;  then,   step- 
ping back  a  little,  in  a  slightiy  grieved  tone  : 
•  But  I  don't  call  her  plain.     Wait  till  she's 
groomed  up." 


'*  It's  that  droop  of  her  neck — sort  of 
patient ;  and  the  way  she  drops  one  of  her 
hips — if  they  are  hips." 

**  But  we  want  a  horse  to  be  patient." 

'*  Yes.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  about 
having  her  look  so  terribly  much  so  as  this. 
I  think  I'll  call  her  Griselda." 

*'  Now  why  Griselda  V 

*'  Why,  don't  you  know  t  She  was  tliat 
patient  creature  with  the  horrid  husband,  who 
had  to  keep  trying  to  see  just  how  patient 
she  was.  It's  a  hateful  story — enough  to 
turn  any  one  who  brooded  on  it  into  a  mili- 
tant suffragette." 
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"  But  you  can't  call  a  horse  Griselda — not 
for  common  stable  use,  you  know.*' 

*'  Call  her  Griz  for  short.  It  does  very 
weU." 

Jonathan  jeered  a  little,  but  in  the  family 
the  name  held.  Our  man  Hiram  said  noth- 
ing, but  I  think  in  private  he  called  her  Fan 
or  Beauty  or  Lady,  or  some  such  regulation 
stable  name. 

Called  by  any  name  she  pleased  us,  and 
she  was  patient.  She  trotted  peacefully  up 
hill  and  down,  she  did  her  best  at  plowing 
and  haymaking,  and  all  the  odd  jobs  that  the 
farm  supplied.  She  stood  when  we  left  her 
with  that  same  demure,  almost  overdone 
droop  of  the  neck  that  I  had  first  noticed. 
When  I  met  Jonathan  at  the  station,  she 
stood  with  her  nose  against  a  snorting  train, 
looking  as  if  nothing  could  rouse  her. 

"Good  little  horse  you  got  there,"  re- 
marked the  station  agent.  *'  Where 'd  you 
find  her  V 

"  Oh,  I  picked  her  out  of  a  bunch  down 
in  the  city,"said  Jonathan,  casually.  "  I  didn't 
think  I  knew  much  about  horses,  but  I  guess 
I  was  in  luck  this  time." 

"  Guess  you  know  more  about  horses  than 
you're  sayin',"  and  Jonathan,  thus  pressed, 
admitted  with  suitable  reluctance  that  he  had 
now  and  then  been  able  to  detect  a  good 
horse  by  his  own  observation. 

On  the  way  home  he  openly  congratulated 
himself  on  his  find.  **  I  really  wasn't  sure  I 
knew  how  to  pick  out  a  horse,"  he  re- 
marked, in  a  glow  of  retrospective  modesty, 
"  but  I  certainly  got  a  treasure  this  time." 

Griz  had  been  with  us  about  two  weeks, 
and  all  went  well.  Then  another  horse  was 
needed  for  farm  work,  and  a  new  one  was 
sent  up — one  Kit  by  name — a  big,  pleasant, 
rather  stupid  bay  mare.  "  They  do  say  two 
mares  don't  git  on  so  well  together  as  a 
mare  'n'  a  horse,"  remarked  Hiram. 

"  But  these  are  both  such  quiet  creatures," 
I  protested ;  to  which  Hiram  made  no 
answer.  Hiram  seldom  made  an  answer 
unless  fairly  cornered  into  it. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  the  new  arri- 
val nothing  happened,  so  far  as  we  knew, 
except  that  Griz  always  laid  her  ears  back 
and  looked  queer  about  her  under  lip  when- 
ever Kit  was  led  in  or  out  of  the  stall  next 
her,  while  Kit  always  huddled  up  close  to  her 
manger  whenever  Griz  was  led  past  her 
heels.  Once  or  twice  (Jriz  slipped  her  halter 
in  the  stall,  and  Hiram  said  Kit  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  kicked,  but  when  we  scrutinized 


Griz,  neck  a-droop  and  eyes  a-blink,  we 
found  it  hard  to  think  ill  of  her.  Besides, 
Jonathan  was  now  fairly  committed  to  the 
opinion  that  he  had  *'got  a  treasure  this 
time."  "  Kit  may  have  hurt  herself  lying 
down,'*  he  suggested,  and  again  Hiram  made 
no  answer. 

Then  one  night,  some  time  during  the  ver\' 
small,  very  dark,  and  very  sleepy  hours,  we 
were  awakened  by  awful  sounds.  **  What  is 
it  ?  What  is  it  ?"  I  gasped. 

Crash !  Bang  1  Boom  I  The  trampling  of 
hoofs ;  heavy,  hollow  pounding ;  the  tearing 
and  splintering  of  wood — all  coming  from 
the  bam,  though  loud  enough,  indeed,  to 
have  come  from  the  next  room. 

Jonathan  was  up  in  an  instant,  muttering : 
"  Where  are  my  rubber  boots  ?  and  my 
coat  ?" 

**  Jonathan  !  What  a  combination  1" 

But  he  was  gone,  and  I  heard  the  snap  of 
the  lantern  and  the  slam  of  the  back  door 
almost  before  the  rocking-chair  in  the  sitting- 
room  that  he  had  hit  and  talked  to  had 
stopped  rocking.  Then  I  heard  him  calling 
outside  Hiram's  window,  and  then  he  ran  past 
our  window  out  to  the  bam.  I  wished  he 
had  waited  for  Hiram,  but  I  had  an  under- 
current of  pleasure  in  hearing  him  run. 
Jonathan's  theory  is  that  there  is  never  any 
hurry,  and  now  and  then  I  like  to  have  this 
notion  jolted  up  a  little. 

Meanwhile  the  awful  sounds  had  ceased. 
There  was  the  mmble  of  the  stable  door,  a 
pause,  and  Jonathan's  voice  in  conversational 
tones.  Next  came  the  flashing  of  Hiram's 
lantern,  and  the  tromp,  tromp,  tromp,  in 
much  quicker  temjx)  than  usual,  of  Hiram's 
heavy  boots. 

Hiram's  theory  was  a  good  deal  like 
Jonathan's,  so  this  also  gave  me  pleasure. 
Finally  there  came  the  flash  of  another 
lantern,  and  I  recognized  the  quick,  short 
step  of  Mrs.  Hiram.  I  smiled  to  my- 
self, picturing  the  meeting  between  her  and 
Jonathan,  for  I  knew  just  how  Jonathan  was 
costumed.  In  two  minutes  I  heard  her  steps 
repassing,  and  in  ^\^  minutes  Jonathan  re- 
turned.    He  was  chuckling  quietly. 

"  I  guess  Griz  got  all  she  needed — didn't 
know  either  of  'em  had  so  much  spunk  in 
em. 

'*  What  happened  ?" 

*'  Don't  know  exactly  ;  but  when  I  opened 
that  door  there  was  Griz,  just  inside,  no 
halter  on,  head  down,  meek  as  Moses,  as 
far  away  from  Kit's  heels  as  she  could  get ; 
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she's  got  the  mark  of  them  on  her  leg  and 
her  flank." 

"  Is  she  hurt  ?  or  Kit  ?'' 

"  No,  not  so  far  as  we  can  see ;  not  to 
amount  to  anything — except  maybe  Griz's 
feelings." 

"  And  what  about  Mrs.  Hiram's  feelings  ?'' 

Jonathan  laughed  aloud.  ''  I  was  inside 
with  Kit,  and  shelled  out  to  know  if  she 
could  help.*' 

"  And  what  did  you  say  .^'* 

"  I  said,  *  Not  on  your  life  I'  " 

"  So  that  was  why  she  came  back  ?  EMd 
you  really  say,  *  Not  on  your  life  I'  or  did  you 
only  imply  it  in  your  tone,  while  you  actually 
said,  •  No,  thank  you  very  much '  ?" 

"  I  really  said  it.  At  least,  I  don't  remem- 
ber conversations  the  way  you  do,  but  I  didn't 
feel  a  bit  like  thanking  anybody,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  did." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I'd  heard  you.  One  misses 
a  good  deal — " 

"  You  can  see  the  stable  to-morrow. 
That'll  keep.  They  must  have  had  a  time  of 
it  1  The  walls  are  marked  and  splintered  as 
high  as  I  can  reach.  And  1  don't  believe 
Kit'll    cringe    when    Griz  ^passes    her    any 


more. 
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**  Of  course  you  remember  Hiram  said  two 
mares  didn't  usually  get  on  very  well,  and 
even  when  they're  chosen  by  a  good  judge  of 
horses  like — " 

After  that  the  two  did  get  along  peaceably 
enough,  and  Jonathan  assured  me  that  all 
horses  had  these  little  affairs.  One  day  we 
drove  over  to  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
*  on  an  errand.  **  Will  she  stand  ?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

'•  Better  hitch  her,  perhaps,"  said  Jona- 
than, getting  out  the  rope.  He  snapped  it 
into  her  bit-ring,  then  threw  the  other  end 
around  the  ix>st,  and  started  to  make  a  half- 
hiich.  But  as  he  drew  up  the  rope  it  was 
suddenly  jerked  out  of  his  hand.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  Griselda's  patient  head  waving 
high  above  him  on  the  end  of  an  erect  and 
rebellious  neck,  the  hitch-rope  waggling  in 
loops  and  spirals  in  the  air,  and  the  whole 
outfit  backing  away  from  him  with  speed  and 
decision.  He  was  so  astonished  that  he  did 
nothing,  and  in  a  moment  Griz  had  stopped 
backing  and  stood  still,  her  head  sagging 
gently,  the  rope  dangling. 

'*  WeU— rU— be— "  I  didn't  try  to  re- 
number just  what  Jonathan  said  he  would 
be,  because  it  doesn't  really  matter.     We 


both  stared  at  Griz  as  if  we  had  never  seen 
her  before.  Griz  looked  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular ;  she  blinked  long  lashes  over  drowsy 
dark  eyes  and  sagged  one  hip. 

"  She's  trying  to  make  believe  she  didn't 
do  it,  but  she  did,"  I  said. 

**  Something  must  have  startled  her,"  said 
Jonathan,  peering  up  and  down  the  deserted 
street.  Two  roosters  were  crowing  antiph- 
onally  in  near-by  yards,  and  a  dog  was 
barking  somewhere  afar  off. 

"What?"  I. said. 

"  You  never  can  tell  with  a  horse." 

"  No,  apparently  not,"  I  said,  smiling  to 
myself ;  and  I  added  hastily,  as  I  saw  Jona- 
than go  forward  to  her  head :  "  Don't  try  it 
again,  please  I  I'll  stay  by  her  while  you  go 
in.  Please !'''  For  I  had  detected  on  Jona- 
than's face  a  look  that  I  very  well  knew.  It 
was  the  same  expression  he  had  worn  that 
Sunday  he  led  the  calf  to  pasture.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  stood  examining  the 
hitch-rope. 

**  No  use,"  he  said,  quietly  releasing  it  and 
tossing  its  coil  into  the  carriage.  *'  It's  too 
rotten.     If  it  snapped,  she'd  be  ruined." 

I  breathed  freer.  I  privately  hoped  that 
all  the  hitch-ropes  at  the  farm  were  rot- 
ten. 

"  Griz  stands  perfectly  well  without  hitch- 
ing," I  said,  as  we  drove  home.  **  Why  do 
you  force  an  issue  ?" 

'*!  didn't.  She  did.  She's  beaten  me. 
If  I  don't  hitch  her  now.  she'll  know  she's 
master." 

"  Oh,  dear !"  I  sighed.  "  Let  her  be 
master!  Where's  the  harm  .'*  It's  just  your 
vanity." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Jonathan.  When  he 
agrees  with  me  like  that,  I  know  it's  hope- 
less. 

The  next  night  he  wheeled  in  at  the  big 
gate  bearing  about  his  shoulders  a  coil  of 
heavy  rope.  "It  looks  like  a  ship's  cable," 
I  said. 

'•  Yes,"  he  responded,  leaning  his  bicycle 
against  his  side  and  swinging  the  coil  over 
his  head.  "  I  want  it  for  mooring  purposes. 
Think  it'll  moor  Griz  .>" 

"  Jonathan  I"  I  exclaimed.    "  You  won't !" 

*'  Watch  me,"  said  Jonathan,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  me  the  working  of  the 
tackle.  One  end  had  a  ring  in  it,  and,  as 
nearly  as  I  remember,  the  plan  was  to  put 
the  rope  around  her  body,  under  what  would 
be  her  armpits  if  she  had  armpits — a  horse's 
joints  are  never  called  what  one  would  expect, 
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of  course — run  the  end  through  the  ring,  then 
forward  between  her  legs  and  through  the 
bit-ring.  *'  Then,  when  she  sets  back,  it  cuts 
her  in  two,"  he  concluded,  cheerfully. 

"  But  you  don't  want  her  in  two,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

**  She  won't  set  back,"  he  responded  ;  "at 
least,  not  more  than  once.  To-morrow's 
Sunday ;  FU  have  to  hitch  her  at  church." 

I  hoped  it  would  rain,  so  we  needn't  go ; 
but  we  were  having  a  drought,  and  the  morn- 
ing dawned  cloudless.  We  reached  the  church 
just  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell.  The 
women  were  all  within ;  the  men  and  boys 
lounging  in  the  vestibule  were  turning  reluc- 
tant feet  to  follow  them. 

**  You  go  right  in,"  said  Jonathan  ;  '*  I'll  be 
in  soon."  I  turned  to  protest,  but  he  was 
already  driving  round  to  the  side,  and  a  hush 
had  fallen  over  the  congregation  within  that 
made  it  embarrassing  to  caU.  Besides,  one 
of  the  deacons  stood  holding  open  the  door 
for  me. 

I  slipped  into  a  pew  near  the  back,  with 
the  apologetic  feeling  one  often  has  in  an  old 
country  church — a  feeling  that  one  is  making 
the  ghosts  move  along  a  little.  They  did 
move,  of  course — probably  ghosts  are  aJways 
polite  when  one  really  meets  them — and  I 
sat  down.  Indeed,  I  was  thinking  very  little 
of  ghosts  that  day,  or  of  the  minister  either. 
My  ears  were  cocked  to  catch  and  interpret 
all  the  noises  that  came  in  through  the  open 
windows  on  my  left.  My  eyes  wandered  in 
that  direction,  too,  though  the  clear  panes 
revealed  nothing  more  exciting  than  flicker- 
ing maple  leaves  and  a  sky  Aimed  over  by 
veils  of  cloud. 

The  moralists  tell  us  that  what  we  gel  out 
of  any  experience  depends  upon  what  we 
bring  to  it.  What  I  brought  to  it  that  morn- 
ing was  a  mind  agog,  attuned  to  receive 
these  expected  outside  sounds.  To  all  such 
sounds  the  service  within  was  merely  a  back- 
ground— a  background  which  didn't  know  its 
place,  since  it  kept  pushing  itself  more  or 
less  importunately  into  the  foreground.  I 
sat  there,  of  course,  with  petfect  propriety 
of  demeanor,  but  my  reactions  were  some- 
thing like  this  : 

"''Hymn  912''  .  .  .  Seven  stanzas!  horrors! 
Oh  I — omit  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth — well, 
I  should  hope  so  !  ...  I  can't  hear  a  thing 
while  this  is  going  on  I  ...  He  hasn't 
come  in  yet  I  *  Scripture  reading  for  to-day — ' 
Why  can't  he  give  us  the  passage  and  let 
us  read  !t  for  ourselves  ?     Well,  his  voice  is 


rather  high  and  uneven.  I  think  I  could 
make  out  Jonathan's  through  the  loopholes  in 
it.  .  .  .  There  I  What  was  that,  I  wonder  ? 
Sounded  like  shouting — oh,  why  can't  he 
talk  sofdy  I  '  Let  us  unite  in  prayer,^  Ah  I 
now  we'll  have  a  long  quiet  time,  anyway ! 
...  If  only  he  wouldn't  pray  quite  so  k)ud ! 
VVhy  pray  aloud  at  all,  anyway  ?  I  like  the 
Quaker  way  best :  a  gpod  long  strip  of 
silence,  where  your  thoughts  can  wash 
around  in  any  fashion  that —  There  1  No — 
yes — no — it's  just  people  going  by  on  the 
r©ad.  .  .  .  Maybe  he's  in  the  back  of  the 
church  now,  waiting  for  the  close  of  the 
prayer.  Seem's  as  if  I  had  to  look.  .  .  . 
Well,  he  isn't.  ...  *  For  thy  nam^s  sake. 
Amen,'  " 

And  then  the  collection,  with  an  organ 
voluntary  the  while — now,  why  an  organ  vol- 
untary ?  VVhy  not  leave  people  to  their 
thoughts  some  of  the  time  ? 

And  at  last,  the  sermon :  '*  TAe  text  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  this 
morning — "  My  attention,  forsooth  1  My 
attention  was  otherwise  occupied.  Ah  )  A 
puff  of  warm,  sweet  air  from  behind  me  and 
the  soft,  padding  noise  of  the  swinging 
doors  apprised  me  of  an  incomer.  A  cau- 
tious tread  in  the  aisle — I  moved  abng  a 
little  to  make  room. 

In  a  city  church  probably  I  should  have 
thrown  propriety  to  the  winds  and  had  the 
gist  of  the  story  out  of  him  at  once  ;  but  in 
a  country  church  there  are  always  such  fisten- 
ing  spaces,  the  very  pew-backs  and  cushions 
seem  attentive,  the  hymnals  creak  in  their 
racks,  and  the  littie  stools  cry  out  nervously 
when  one  barely  touches  them.  It  was  too  * 
much  for  me.  I  was  coerced  into  an  outer 
semblance  of  decorum.  However,  I  snatched 
a  hasty  glance  at  Jonathan's  face.  It  was 
quite  red  and  hot-looking,  but  calm,  very 
calm.  I  judged  it  to  be  the  calm,  not  of 
defeat  nor  yet  of  settled  militancy,  but  of 
triumph.  I  thought  I  detected  the  flicker  of 
a  grin — the  mere  atmospheric  suggestion  of 
a  grin,  as  if  he  felt  the  urgent  if  furtive 
appeal  in  my  glance.  At  any  rate,  Jonathan 
was  all  right ;  that  was  clear.  And  as  to 
Griz — whether  she  was  still  one  mare  or  two 
half-mares — it  didn't  so  much  matter.  And 
now  for  the  sermon  I  I  gathered  myself 
together  to  attend. 

As  we  stood  up  for  the  last  hymn,  I 
whispered.  **  How  did  it  go  V* 

'*  All  right.  She's  hitched,"  was  the 
answer. 
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After  church  there  was  the  usual  stir  of 
sociability,  and  when  I  emerged  into  the 
glare  of  the  church  steps  I  saw  Jonathan 
driving  slowly  around  from  the  rear.  Griz 
walked  meekly ;  her  head  sagged,  her  eyes 
blinked. 

''  Good  quiet  little  horse  youVe  got  there," 
said  a  deacon  over  my  shoulder  ;  **  don't  get 
resdess  standing,  the  way  some  horses  do." 

*'  Yes,  she's  very  quiet,"  I  said. 

I  got  in,  and  at  last,  as  we  drove  off,  the 
flood-gates  of  my  impatience  broke. 

'^  Well  ?"  I  said.     »*  Well  ?" 

"  Well—"  said  Jonathan. 

"  IV^/  f  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  I've  told  you.     I  hitched  her." 

*'  How  did  you  hitch  her  ?" 

**  Just  the  way  I  said  I  would." 

*♦  Didn't  she  mind  ?" 

*'  Don't  know." 

"  Did  she  make  a  fuss  ?" 

**  Not  much." 

*•  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  much  ?" 

*'0h,  she  set  back  a  little." 

"  Do  any  harm  ?" 

**No." 

*'  Hurt  herself  ?" 

*' Guess  not." 

*'  Jonathan,  you  drive  me  distracted  I  You 
have  no  more  sense  for  a  stor>' — " 

*'  But  there  was  nothing  in  particular — " 

*'  Now,  Jonathan,  if  there  was  nothing  in 
particular,  why  didn't  you  get  into  church  till 
the  sermon  was  b^^n,  and  why  were  you  so 
red  and  hot  ?" 

Jonathan  smiled  indulgendy.  "  Why,  of 
course  she  didn't  care  about  being  hitched. 
I  thought  you  knew  that.  But  it  was  per- 
fectly easy." 

And  that  was  about  all  I  could  extract  by 
the  most  artful  quesdons.  I  took  my  revenge 
b)*  telling  Jonathan  the  deacon's  compliment 
to  Griz.  **  He  said  she  didn't  get  restless 
standing,  the  way  so  many  horses  did.  I 
thought  of  menrioning  that  you  were  a  rather 
good  judge  of  horses,  in  an  amateur  way,  but 


then  I  thought  it  might  seem  like  boasting, 
so  I  didn't." 

After  that,  of  course,  I  didn't  really  deserve 
to  hear  the  whole  stor>',  but  the  next  night  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  hammock  while  Jona- 
than was  talking  to  a  neighbor  at  the  front 
gate,  and  he  was  relating  the  incident  with 
detail  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  ex- 
acting gossip.  Only  thus  did  I  learn  that 
Bill  Howard,  who  had  wound  the  rope  twice 
round  the  post  to  give  himself  a  litde  leeway, 
was  drawn  right  up  to  the  post  when  she  set 
back  ;  that  they  had  been  afraid  the  headstall 
would  tear  off;  that  they  had  been  rather 
nervous  about  the  post,  and  other  such  little 
points,  which  I  had  not  been  clever  enough  to 
elicit  by  my  questions. 

Now  why }  Probably  a  man  likes  to  tell  a 
stor>'  when  he  likes  to  tell  iu  I  find  myself 
wondering  how  much  Odysseus  told  Penel- 
ope about  his  adventures  when  she  got  him 
to  herself  for  a  good  talk.  Is  it  significant 
that  his  really  long  story  was  told  to  the  King 
of  the  Phaeacians  ? 

As  to  Griz,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  worth 
while  to  recount  her  subsequent  histor>\  It 
was  a  curious  one,  consisting  in  long  stretches 
of  continuous  and  ostentatious  meekness, 
broken  by  sudden  flare-ups  which,  after  their 
occurrence,  always  seemed  incredible.  She 
never  again  "  set  back  "  when  Jonathan  was 
the  one  to  hitch  her,  but  this  was  a  conces- 
sion made  to  him  personally,  and  had  no 
effect  on  her  general  habits.  We  talked  of 
changing  her  name,  but  could  never  manage 
it.  We  thought  of  selling  her,  but  she  was 
too  valuable — most  of  the  time.  And  when 
we  finally  parted  from  her  our  relief  was 
deeply  tinged  with  regret. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  such 
flare-ups  were  not  the  natural  and  necessary 
means  of  recuperation  from  such  depths  of 
meekness.  I  have  even  wondered  whether 
the  original  Griselda  may  not  have — but  this 
is  not  a  dissertation  on  early  Italian  poetry, 
nor  on  the  nature  of  women. 
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SOME    RECENT    FICTION 

The  novels  of  the  past  few  months  do  not 
furnish  material  for  those  interesting  and 
often  misleading  generalizations  in  which 
critics  are  tempted  to  indulge. 

In  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
many  stories  are  pervaded  by  a  very  serious 
spirit ;  many  others,  however,  are  simply 
entertaining.  The  old  moralities  are  defined 
afresh  by  more  than  one  novelist  of  ability, 
and  absolute  ignorance  and  disregard  of  the 
old  moralities  is  taken  for  granted  in  stories 
from  another  group.  It  is  wiser,  therefore, 
to  let  each  novel  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits  and  to  refrain  from  either  prediction 
or  general  characterization.  For,  after  all, 
novels  are  like  nations ;  they  are  not  all  of 
one  kind ;  they  are  as  individual  as  the 
writers ;  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  whole  is 
as  misleading  as  to  say  that  all  Americans 
are  open-minded,  all  Frenchmen  frivolous, 
and  all  Italians  lovers  of  beauty. 

Hugh  Paret^  is  the  son  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  austere  probity  and  rigid  orthodoxy 
in  religious  faith  and  professional  conduct. 
Between  him  and  his  imaginative  son  there 
is  mutual  respect,  but  very  little  mutual  under- 
standing. The  boy  goes  to  Harvard,  becomes 
interested  in  literature  through  his  associa- 
tion with  an  unconventional  but  stimulating 
teacher  whose  personality  suggests  a  welF- 
known  name,  is  fairly  industrious,  is  held 
back  from  dissipation  more  by  good  taste 
and  home  teaching  than  by  moral  convic- 
tions, studies  law,  and  enters  the  office  of  an 
able  and  attractive  lawyer  in  a  dty  which  is 
in  the  near  future  to  breed  millionaires  by  the 
score  and  to  furnish  a  free  field  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  lawless  business  and  of  that 
interlocking  of  this  kind  of  business  and  that 
kind  of  politics  which  is  called  practical  to 
distinguish  it  from  service  of  the  public. 

Hugh  is  capable,  flexible,  agreeable ;  under 
favoring  circumstances  he  would  have  re- 
mained honorable,  but  conditions  are  not 
favorable,  and  he  lacked  the  clear-sightedness 
and  moral  vigor  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  powerful  and  insidious  tend- 
ency to  sacrifice  integrity  to  success.  He 
becomes  the  servant  of  men  who  manipulate 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  vast  business 
enterprises,  and  who  justify  their  methods  on 

*  A  Far  Country.    By  W'ii»st<*n  Churchill.     The  Muc- 
niillan  C<-iniiMii>,  New  York,     f'i.b') 
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the  ground  that  the  character  of  politicians 
makes  bribery  necessary,  that  prosperity 
means  the  gooid  of  the  nation,  and  that  able 
men  have  a  right  to  manage  affairs  to  fit 
their  own  ends  because  nature  and  capacity 
for  work  have  put  affairs  in  their  hands. 
The  methods  of  combination,  exclusion,  and 
silence  which  were  possible  ten  years  ago 
and  the  ways  of  persuading  l^^lators  and 
judges  are  described  in  great  detail ;  at 
times  in  too  great  detail  for  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  story. 

Hugh  does  not  set  out  for  the  far  country, 
nor  does  he  go  there  at  once ;  he  makes  the 
journey  slowly  and  does  not  see  clearly 
whither  he  is  going.  He  remains  a  conven- 
tionally respectable  lawyer,  rapidly  making  a 
brilliant  career  and  a  great  fortune ;  he  builds 
a  great  house,  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  but  he  is  paying  the  price 
and  the  far  country  has  become  the  near 
country.  His  wife,  who  has  striven  in  vain 
to  clear  his  vision,  and  his  children  are  entirely 
outside  his  real  interests  ;  religion  has  gone, 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  has  been  atro- 
phied ;  he  is  on  the  point  of  the  last  and 
gravest  moral  disaster,  when  he  awakens  and 
finds  himself  living  on  husks,  a  stranger  to 
himself  in  a  far  country.  The  story  is  told 
without  hysteria,  as  quietly  as  if  it  were  a 
narrative  of  fact.  It  is,  of  course,  fiction, 
but  it  is  the  history  of  thousands  of  so-called 
successful  men. 

Its  art  lies  in  the  clearness  with  which  the 
gradual  descent  is  traced,  and  in  the  relent- 
less working  out  of  the  moral  problem  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  man's  whole  nature. 
The  price  he  paid  is  calculated  to  the  last 
dollar,  and  no  man  who  goes  Hugh's  way  to 
success  ever  escapes  full  payment  of  that 
price — he  pays  as  he  goes.  "  The  Far  Coun- 
try "  graphically  shows  the  peril  to  the  soul 
from  which  this  country  has  escaped,  and  is  a 
luminous  explanation  of  the  popular  uprising 
of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
fauldess  story.  The  characters  are  less  dearly 
drawn  than  in  "  Coniston,"  and  are,  in  a  way, 
submerged  in  the  movement  of  the  story. 
But,  with  something  of  the  quality  of  Balzac's 
*'  Cesar  Birotteau,"  *'  A  Far  Country  "  is  a 
vivid  and  highly  vitalized  study  of  a  critical 
period  in  American  politics  and  business. 

Mr.  Hewlett's  "  Lovers'  Tale  "Ms  a  sue- 


'  A  L/^vcrs'  Tale.    By  Maurice  Hewlett    Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Son**,  New  York.     Jl.25. 
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oessfui  venture  in  literature  ;  it  has  no  rela- 
tion, to  the  life  of  to-day  ;  it  expounds  no 
point  of  view  and  enforces  no  moral ;  it  is  a 
Xorse  saga  humanized  and  made  coherent 
and  intelligible  by  a  novelist  of  imagination, 
experience,  and  artistic  feeling.  There  is 
plenty  of  the  primitive  Norse  daring  and 
force  in  it;  there  are  hot  blood  and  stem 
fighting  in  it ;  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
redtal  of  incident,  it  is  a  striking  study  of  tem- 
perament. Cormac,  the  lover,  has  the  direct- 
ness of  his  race  and  age ;  he  goes  to  his  goal 
with  primitive  singleness  of  aim  ;  for  the 
moment  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  for  him 
but  Stangerd,  ThorkeFs  daughter,  a  big,  fair 
woman  of  sluggish  blood  but  not  unrespon- 
sive to  a  lover  who  is  a  poet  and  boldly  cele- 
brates her  in  the  ears  of  the  world.  For 
Cormac  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  Viking,  and 
therein  lies  the  tragedy.  He  is  arrested  by 
an  inward  impulse  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  love  is  on  the  point  of  passing  out  of  the 
region  of  idealization  into  an  every-day  rela- 
tionship. He  can  neither  take  Stangerd 
wholly  to  himself  nor  can  he  suffer  another 
to  take  her  ;  he  changes  unaccountably  from 
the  radiant  mood  in  which  the  whole  world 
sings  in  his  ardent  improvisations  to  the 
dark,  sullen  mood  which  sends  him  lonely 
and  baffled  into  solitude.  The  problem  is 
an  old  one  and  has  often  been  stated  in  terms 
of  sophistication  and  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
psydiobgist ;  Mr.  Hewlett  presents  it  in 
terms  of  almost  savage  simplicity.  It  is  a 
very  plain  tale  told  with  beautiful  skill. 

Monsignor  Benson  was  a  cultivated  and 
devout  man ;  a  son  of  Archbishop  Benson 
and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Benson,  the 
author  of  **  Dodo,"  and  of  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Benson,  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
whose  thoughtful  essays  have  found  many 
readers  in  this  country.  Father  Benson's 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1903  is 
described  in  a  frank  and  tender  biography  by 
his  brother  (**  Hugh :  Memoirs  of  a  Brother," 
b)'  A  C.  Benson,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  He 
was  a  man  of  great  purity  of  nature  and  energy 
of  temperament,  a  tireless  worker  and  a  stout 
and  at  times  aggressive  defender  of  his  con- 
victKMis.  He  was  an  earnest  and  popular 
preacher  and  was  heard  many  times  in  this 
countrj\  His  literary  work  was  incidental 
to  his  active  dudes  as  a  priest,  but  it  was 
done  with  care,  skill,  and  a  fine  idealism.  In 
aim  and  quality  it  stands  in  high  contrast 
with  much  of  the  fiction  of  the  day.  It  is 
stamped  by  refinement,  breeding,  restraint ; 


the  character  studies  are  full  of  delicate 
strokes ;  the  style  has  a  kind  of  distinction 
very  grateful  in  an  age  of  careless  writing. 
Although  Father  Benson's  novels  were  the 
work  of  a  busy  man,  they  carry  the  sense  of 
ripe  culture  and  of  a  leisure  enriched  by 
association  with  life  and  literature.  His  semi- 
historical  novels,  of  which  "  Odds-Fish  "  is  a 
good  example,  were  written  in  a  minute 
rather  than  a  broad  style.  "  Loneliness  "  * 
tells  the  story  of  a  woman  of  brilliant  promise 
as  a  singer  who,  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
a  Protestant,  suddenly  loses  her  voice.  Like 
"  Initiation,"  it  is  a  story  of  renunciation 
as  a  preparation  for  return  to  the  Roman 
communion.  Father  Benson's  novels  were 
not  written  as  contributions  to  fiction  or  litera- 
ture ;  they  were  frankly  expositions  of  the 
Roman  faith  and  as  definitely  dogmatic  in 
intention  as  were  his  sermons.  This  purpose 
diminishes  their  importance  and  blurs  their 
beauty  as  works  of  art.  Unlike  most  con- 
verts of  his  breeding,  Father  Benson  was 
often  bitter  in  his  comments  on  the  faith  and 
associations  from  which  he  had  separated 
himself.  His  prejudices  impaired  his  insight. 
**  It  is  not  unjust,"  writes  his  brother,  "  to 
resent  the  appearance  of  the  cultivated  and 
sensitive  Anglican,  highly  bred  and  graceful, 
who  is  sure  to  turn  out  hard  and  hollow- 
hearted,  or  the  shabby,  trotting,  tobacco- 
scented  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  is  going 
to  emerge  at  a  crisis  as  a  man  of  inspired 
dignity  and  solemnity."  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  novel  should  not  end  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  in  any  other  church,  but 
it  must  be  as  the  inevitable  development  of  a 
character  and  not  as  a  calculated  means  of 
preaching  church  doctrines. 

A  group  of  young  English  novelists  are 
awakening  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  are  re- 
ceiving an  unusually  proiupt  recognition  from 
the  critics  and  the  reading  public.  This  group 
in  point  of  time  comes  just  behind  Messrs. 
Wells,  Bennett,  Galsworthy,  and  Locke,  and 
registers,  on  the  whole,  a  radical  advance  in 
the  direction  of  minute  realism.  A  recent 
volume  from  a  member  of  this  group  which 
has  appeared  in  this  country  is  "  The  Invisi- 
ble Event,"  *  a  study  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
made  with  great  minuteness  and  presenting 
two  diverse  types  of  character  in  sharp  if  not 
in  bold  contrast. 

Jacob  Stahl,  the  hero,  if  he  can  be  called 

*  Loneliness.  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  Dt»dcl.  Mead  & 
Co    New  York.    $1.25. 

'  The  Invisible  Event.  By  J.I).  Bere-.tord.  The  Geoii;-i 
H.  Dora»i  Company,  New  York.    $i.}y. 
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a  hero,  has  abeady  been  presented  in  two 
earlier  books,  **  The  Early  History  of  Jacob 
Stahl  "  and  •*  A  Candidate  for  Truth."  "  The 
Invisible  Event "  brings  him  to  marriage, 
success  as  an  author,  with  a  suggestion  that 
his  spiritual  life  may  be  taken  up  later.  To 
call  this  group  of  books  a  trilogy  would  be, 
perhaps,  to  over-emphasize,  not  its  serious- 
ness, but  its  importance  ;  but  just  now  the 
trilogy  habit  seems  to  have  invaded  English 
fiction.  Mr.  Bennett  has  given  us  "  Clay- 
hanger,"  '*  Hilda  Lessways,"  and  has  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  add  a  third  volume ; 
Mr.  Onions  has  launched  a  trilogy  on  the 
world  ;  while  *'  Jean  Christophe,"  in  France, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  elaborate  detail  presented 
in  the  form  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Beresford  is  the  son  of  an  English 
rector.  He  passed  through  a  public  school 
into  an  architect's  office.  In  1903  he  made 
a  curious  exchange  of  professions,  from  archi- 
tecture to  life  insurance ;  and  he  finally  be- 
came a  branch  manager  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  a  very  short  time.  He  has  been  a 
book  reviewer  for  the  '*  Literary  World  " 
and  the  *'  Academy,"  and  his  career  in  fic- 
tion began  when  he  secured  a  position  on 
the  '*  Westminster  Gazette,"  which  gave  him 
more  leisure. 

Jacob  Stahl  persuades  an  unsophisticated 
and  hard-working  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  rector,  who  is  trying  to  sup- 
port herself,  to  leave  her  work  as  a  partner 
in  a  boarding-house  in  London  and  become 
his  partner  in  a  little  house  down  in  Devon- 
shire. Incidentally,  Jacob's  wife  is  still  living 
and  there  has  been  no  divorce.  The  story 
of  the  mental  struggle  through  which  the 
young  woman  passes  is  told  with  great 
minuteness.  Jacob  has  no  scruples ;  he  is 
entirely  emancipated.  He  is  in  many  ways 
an  extremely  shabby  creature ;  but  the  young 
woman  loves  him  and  builds  him  up  until  he 
attains  a  certain  dignity  of  character.  When 
the  story  ends,  he  has  married  her  and  become 
the  father  of  a  child  and  feels  that  life  is 
really  beginning. 

The  analysis  of  character  in  this  story  is 
penetrating,  searching,  and  extremely  well 
done ;  but  the  reader  often  feels  that  it  is 
overdone  and  that  the  book  is  an  example 
of  extraordinarily  minute  artistic  work  ex- 
pended on  very  thin  material.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  ability  of  the  book ;  there 
is  considerable  question  about  the  interest 
of  certain  parts  of  it ;  there  is  no  question 


about  Jacob  Stahl's  sex  morality  :  he  has 
none.  The  story  quietly  assumes  that  the 
seventh  commandment  has  been  outgrown; 
and  this  slurring  of  the  moral  element  robs 
the  work  of  some  of  the  younger  novelists  of 
one  great  element  of  tragedy. 

The  author  of  "  The  Beloved,"*  a  story  of 
a  young  girl  of  the  gutter  and  the  cabaret, 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  author  of 
-The  Double  Traitor."  Mr.  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim  understands  the  trick  of  making 
a  readable  book.  He  has  the  mechanism  of 
the  interesting  story  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
and  his  aim  seems  to  be  to  entertain  i>eople. 
Mr.  James  Oppenheim,  on  the  other  hand, 
strikes  the  reader  as  being  in  earnest  and 
treats  his  art  as  a  very  serious  matter. 
**The  Beloved  "  tells  the  history  in  very  plain 
terms  of  a  young  girl  picked  up  in  a  cabaret 
by  a  young  man  who  is  seeking  adventures 
in  New  York.  There  is  in  her  the  essential 
principle  of  goodness  which  has  been  blurred 
but  not  lost  in  her  irresponsible,  wayward 
life.  There  grows  between  them  a  pure 
love  like  a  lily  out  of  the  muck.  The  man 
is  an  idealist ;  the  girl  is  a  ver/  fallible 
human  woman  in  process  of  development, 
but  she  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  a^ection 
and  is  lifted  above  herself  by  her  devotion 
and  by  the  faith  of  a  man  who  sees  the  best 
that  is  in  her  and  appeals  to  it. 

This  is  not  a  story  for  children  ;  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  rhapsodical ;  but  it  is  apparendy 
a  sincere  study  of  character  made  for  a 
worthy  purpose. 

"  The  Beloved  "  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  romance  does  not  depend  upon  sur- 
roundings. Nothing  could  be  more  sordid 
and,  in  a  way,  more  offensive  than  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  the  central  figure 
in  **The  Beloved;"  but  the  story  of  her 
redemption  is  a  romance  pure  and  simple. 

So  also  in  an  entirely  different  way  and  in 
an  entirely  different  atmosphere  is  Mr.  Locke's 
"  Jaffery."  '  There  is  a  vein  of  tragedy  run- 
ning through  this  story,  but  it  does  not 
obscure  its  high-hearted  courage  and  the 
spirited  idealism  of  affection,  friendship,  and 
good  fellowship  which  are  never  absent  from 
the  romantic  tsdes  of  this  delightful  novelist. 
The  plot  is  essentially  novel ;  at  least  it  is 
very  unfamiliar  in  fiction ;  and  the  unreality 
of  one  of  the  characters  which  furnishes  the 
tragic  element  is  thrown  in  striking  contrast 

*  The  Beloved.  By  James  Oppenheim.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
New  York.    fl.iS. 

>  Jaffery.  By  William  J.  Locke.  The  John  Lane  Com 
pany,  New  York.    #1.35. 
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by  the  dramatic  vitality  of  Jaffery,  a  ber- 
seiicer  kind  of  man  who  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter in  Albania  meets  a  berserker  kind  of 
woman.  As  a  matter  of  friendship,  he 
brings  this  woman,  who  is  thrown  upon  his 
hands  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  her  willful  and  semi-savage  un- 
conventionality  are  very  effectively  brought 
out  against  an  Elnglish  background.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  tell  the  story,  which  is  full  of 
delightful  turns  of  thought  and  of  phrase. 

The  author  of  "  The  Double  Traitor  "  ^  is 
a  journalist  in  fiction  and  uses  the  motive  of 
the  German  spy  very  effectively  ;  he  not  only 
piques  curiosity  in  a  well-worked-out  plot, 
but  also  gains  whatever  adventitious  interest 
the  events  of  the  day  lend  to  his  story, 
like  most  stories  that  are  contrived,  the  plot 
dovetails  too  neatly  ;  things  happen  as  if  the 
worid  existed  for  the  express  purpose  of  sup- 
pljing  stories  of  adventure  with  xciting  and 
dramatically  complete  4knouements.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  people  who  begin  this 
story  will  lay  it  down  until  they  finish  it ;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  such  a  tale  and  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  readers  who  rejoice  in  fiction 
of  this  kind  the  ending  is  precisely  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  story,  in  a  word,  is  an  ex- 
tremely skillful  piece  of  mechanical  fiction. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  constituted  himself  a 
kind  of  informal  reporter  of  life  in  the  Eng- 
lish country  house  ;  and  no  life  in  England 


is  pleasanter,  nor  has  any  form  of  English  life 
been  more  significant  of  English  character. 
What  Trollope  has  been  to  the  cathedral,  the 
deanerj',  and  the  rectory,  Mr.  Marshall  has 
been  to  the  country  house.  In  his  work,  as 
in  Trollope's,  the  chief  qualities  have  been 
careful  and  painstaking  studies  of  character, 
happy  transcriptions  of  social  habits,  and  the 
diffusions  of  atmosphere.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Marshall  has  shown  talent  rather  than  genius : 
but  his  work  has  not  therefore  been  any  less 
valuable. 

In  his  new  story,  "  The  House  of  Merri- 
lees,"^  Mr.  Marshall  has  undertaken  some- 
thing for  which  neither  his  experience  nor  his 
peculiar  gifts  qualify  him.  He  has  written  a 
stor}'  of  mystery,  a  kind  of  detective  tale. 
He  has  written  it  with  all  the  elaboration  and 
painstaking  handling  of  detail  which  has 
characterized  his  earlier  novels.  But  the 
novel  of  myster>'  must  be  written  along  broad 
lines,  or  it  must  be  concentrated  in  torie  and 
atmosphere  (as  in  Poe's  short  stories),  or  it 
must  move  rapidly.  Now  *'  The  House  of 
Merrilees  "  does  none  of  these.  The  plot  is 
elaborate  and  complicated  in  the  last  degree  ; 
it  is  very  slowly  unfolded ;  a  great  deal  of 
space  is  given  to  close  characterization  and 
description.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  application  of 
the  method  of  one  kind  of  writing  to  material 
which  demands  another  kind  ;  and  the  result 
is  an  unsuccessful  story. 


Famous  Days  and  Deeds  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
fium.  By  Charles  Morrli.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.    11.25. 

The  name  of  Charles  Morris  has  long  been 
familiar  to  those  who  like  to  read  "  history 
stories  **  to  themselves  or  to  their  children. 
Mr.  Morrises  "  Historical  Tales  ^  has  exactly 
supplied  that  need.  He  now  publishes  a  simi- 
lar volume  which  has  to  do  only  with  Holland 
and  Belgium,  and  is,  of  course,  of  particular 
interest  at  the  present  time.  In  it  the  ordinary 
reader  will  learn  many  things — as,  for  instance, 
that  the  old  Batavians,  the  Hollanders  of  our 
day,  after  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  gave 
to  the  Roman  armies  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  daring  which  had  steadily  resisted  those 
armies  in  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  so 
tliai  it  was  due  to  Batavian  hardihood  at  the 
Battle  of  Pharsalia  that  the  tide  turned  in 
Cesar's  favor.  Added  to  the  chapters  which 
recount  picturesque  events  of  the  countries 
concerned,  we  come  to  their  description  at  the 
present  time,  in  which  there  seem  to  be  certain 
inadvertences.     The  population  of  Li^ge,  for 

» The   Double  Traitor.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Utle,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.35. 


instance,  is  indicated  as  thirty  thousand,  and 
the  Emperor  William  is  reported  to  have  called 
the  Belgian  Treaty  "a  scrap  of  paper."  Per-' 
haps  he  did,  but  the  saying  is  that  of  the  Get- 
man  Chancellor  in  his  now  celebrated  interview 
with  the  British  Ambassador  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  rupture  of  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

New  International  Year  Book  (The),  1914. 
Edited  by  Frank  Moore  C«»lby.  M.A.  I>t>dd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  Vork-    $5. 

The  volume  of  "  The  New  International  Year 
Book"  for  1914  has  now  made  its  appearance. 
It  follows  the  same  excellent  lines  as  have  its 
predecessors.  Of  course  the  particular  interest 
which  will  always  attach  to  the  present  volume 
is  its  recounting  of  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war,  and  this  involves  a  fuller  treatment  than 
usual  of  the  history  of  foreign  nations.  There 
are  also  supplementary  articles,  such  as  those  on 
militar)'  progress,  naval  progress,  aeronautics, 
battle-ships, submarines, etc.,  which  will  l>e  found 
of  much  value. 


'  The    H(»use  t)f   Merrilee>      By  Archibald   Marshall. 
Dudd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    fVyi. 
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Ten  years  ago,  says  the  Panama  **  Star  and 
Herald,**  the  small  boys  of  the  Canal  Zone 
played  at  bull-fighting.  Now  they  have  lost  their 
ambition  to  become  slayers  of  bulls,  and  want  to 
become  great  baseball  players.  The  National 
game  has  followed  the  flag,  conquering  the 
brutal  sport  that  preceded  it. 

The  Panamanian  boy  has  even  translated 
baseball  slang  into  Spanish,  according  to  the 
"  Herald.'*  At  a  recent  game, it  says,"  we  heard 
a  Panamanian  boy  say  in  Spanish,  *  Bunt,  man, 
bunt,  now  is  the  time  to  bunt.*  The  boy  was 
right  and  the  batter  did  it.  No  boy  ever  got 
more  joy  and  excitement  out  of  the  death  of  a 
bull  than  that  boy  did  out  of  that  bunt.'* 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
states  that  the  expectation  of  life  after  the  age 
of  forty  is  less  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
owing  largely  to  the  increased  prevalence  of 
diseases  of  degeneration.  It  recommends,  as 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things:  "Take  exer- 
cise. Have  a  hobby  that  gets  you  out  of  doors. 
Walk  to  your  business,  to  your  dressmaker*s, 
keep  chickens,  make  a  garden,  play  golf  or  any 
other  game,  but  take  two  hours'  exercise  every 
day.'* 

"  War-time  housekeeping  in  Paris,**  says  a 
writer  in  "  American  Cookery,"  "  with  a  food 
supply  bossed  by  a  Board  of  Provisioners  and 
a  Food  Censor,  results  in  less  cheating  and  more 
nearly  ideal  conditions  than  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced before.'*  Previous  to  the  municipal  regu- 
lation of  the  supply  and  sale  of  food  there  was 
chaos,  but  afterward  there  was  secured  "  a  rea- 
sonable and  steady  food  supply  for  the  city  and 
a  profitable  market  for  the  farmer.'* 

.  What  seems  to  be  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
American  house  owners  and  builders  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  fire  is  brought  out  in  the 
statement  that  within  sixteen  months  at  least 
eight  fine  country  houses  have  been  destroyed 
on  Long  Island.  Two  of  these  cost  over 
$500,000  each. 

The  experienced  letter-opener  can  detect 
the  imitation  personal  letter  at  the  first  glance 
at  the  printed  typewriting;  to  forestall  the 
usual  fate  of  such  a  letter  a  Philadelphia  firm 
frankly  begins  its  imitation  letter  thus:  "This 
is  not  a  typewritten  letter,  but  far  better,  be- 
cause it  has  taken  hours  of  experience  of  ex- 
pensive talent  to  write  the  information  it  con- 
tains, impossible  in  any  letter  dictated  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment." 

Edward  Lasker,  we  are  informed,  who  figured 
in  the  recent  chess  contest  in  New  York  City, 
is  not,  it  is  believed,  related  in  any  way  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker,  "still  con- 
sidered rightfully  as  the  greatest  living  chess 
player."     Dr.   Lasker  is  a  resident  of  Berlin, 
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and  as  such  is  not  taking  part  in  any  inter- 
tional  chess  tournaments  at  present.  A  corre- 
spondent further  informs  us  that  neither  Capa^ 
blanca  nor  Marshall  lost  a  game  in  this  contest ; 
the  first-named  player  drew  two  games,  and  the 
latter  four,  but  neither  met  defeat. 

"The  largest  check  ever  written  in  this  city,'* 
says  the  New  York  "Sun,**  "was  drawn  on 
the  National  City  Bank  yesterday  by  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  It  was  for  between  $62,000,000 
and  $63,000,000,  and  was  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.'*  In  1784,  when 
the  Bank  of  New  York  was  chartered,  its  entire 
capital  and  that  of  the  other  two  banks  in  the 
country  would  not  have  paid  a  thirtieth  part  of 
this  check. 

The  "  Old  Trails  Road  **  across  the  continent 
has  been  put  in  condition  for  use,  about  two 
million  dollars  having  been  spent  o»  its  improve- 
ment last  year,  according  to  Mr.  A.  L.  West- 
gard.  Director  of  Transcontinental  Highways, 
National  Highways  Association.  The  road 
now  takes  a  first  place  among  transcontinental 
highways  as  regards  surface  condition,  scenery, 
historic  interest,  and  hotels.  It  follows  the  old 
National  Pike,  the  Boone  Lick  Trail,  and  the 
Santa  F^  Trail.  Recent  improvements,  it  is 
declared,  have  made  even  the  bad  stretches  of 
road  on  this  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast  "at 
least  comfortable  *'  for  motoring. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Geneva  "  Tribune  ** 
says,  speaking  of  the  lighter  side  of  war,  a 
French  aviator  flying  over  a  German  camp  let 
fall  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  bomb.  His 
aim  was  good,  and  the  German  soldiers  hastily 
scattered  in  all  directions.  There  was  no  ex- 
plosion, however,  and  when,  after  considerable 
time  had  elapsed,  some  soldiers  gfingerly  ap- 
proached the  supposed  bomb,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  a  large  football,  with  a  tag  tied  to  it  that 
read—"  April  Fool  !'* 

A  feature  of  Memorial  Day  In  Boston's  cele- 
bration was  a  parade  of  horses  under  the  au5»- 
pices  of  the  Boston  Work-Horse  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. About  two  thousand  horses  were  in 
line,  and  many  were  decorated  with  blue  rib- 
bons by  the  judges.  One  of  these  was  "  Black 
Jack,"  forty-two  years  old ;  another  old  horse, 
"  Babe,"  twenty-eight  years  old,  received  a  gold 
medal. 

In  The  Outlook  of  May  26  pictures  of  two 
fine  new  collegiate  buildings,  the  Academic 
Building  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Taylor  Hall  at  Vassar  College,  were  printed. 
The  architects  of  the  new  Johns  Hopkins 
building  were  Messrs.  Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice, 
of  Baltimore  ;  Taylor  Hall  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Collens,  of  Boston,  and  the 
photograph  of  the  latter  edifice  was  taken  by 
Professor  George  B.  Shattuck,  of  Vassar. 
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THE  CHICAGO 
on  STRIKE 

The  unavailing  demand  for  higher  wages 
led  to  the  strike  of  fourteen  thousand  em- 
pbyees  of  the  traction  companies  of  Chicago, 
after  many  efforts  to  arbitrate  the  issues 
between  them  and  their  employers  had  failed. 
The  resuh  was  the  complete  tie-up  for  two 
days  of  the  surface  car  and  elevated  railway 
systems  of  Chicago ;  and  two  and  a  half  mill- 
km  persons  resorted  to  buses  hastily  con- 
verted from  motor  trucks  and  express  wagons, 
and  even  to  roUer  skates,  for  transportation. 

Features  which  made  this  strike  a  most 
remarkable  one  were  its  completenej»s,  its 
brevity,  and  its  freedom  from  violence.  It 
was  called  off  as  the  result  of  the  arduous 
efforts  of  Mayor  Thompson  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  just  as  the  dawn  of  the  third 
day  of  this  industrial  conflict  was  breaking, 
and  not  a  single  case  of  violence  was  trace- 
able to  the  strikers.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mayor  Thompson,  who,  after  working  for 
arfatouion  beifore  the  strike,  notified  the 
strikers  in  unmistakable  language  that  his 
single  task  thereafter  would  be  ^*  to  guard 
the  r^hts,  lives,  and  property  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago." 

Before  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  a 
day  the  City  Cotmdl  of  Chicago  passed  an 
ordinance  calculated  to  restrict  the  employ- 
ment of  strike-breakers,  but  Judge  C.  C. 
Kohlsaat,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  promptly  ordered  the  receiver  of 
the  Chicago  and  Oak  Park  Elevated  Railroad 
Company,  which  recently  went  into  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  a  receiver- 
ship, 10  empk>y  **  such  men  as  may  be  avail- 
able "  to  resume  operations  on  the  road,  and 
strike-breakers  soon  began  to  pour  into  Chi- 
cago from  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis, 
and  Detroit,  only  to  be  paid  off  and  sent  back 
whence  they  came. 

The  three-year  agreement  between  the 
companies  and  the  employees  recendy  ex- 
pired, after  the  operators  had  frequently 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  it.  When 


it  went  into  effect,  it  gave  the  men  higher  pay 
than  any  street-car  men  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  then  enjoyed,  but  recently  in 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Boston  higher  aver- 
age wage  rates  were  adopted,  and  the  Chi- 
cago motormen,  guards,  and  conductors  be- 
came dissatisfied.  They  offered  to  submit 
their  demands  to  arbitration  before  striking, 
but  were  willing  to  accept  as  an  umpire  only 
Governor  Dunne,  ex-Mayor  Harrison,  or  one 
of  several  other  gentlemen  all  held  by  the  com- 
panies to  be  **  pro-labor  "  in  sympathy.  The 
companies  offered  to  name  one  arbitrator, 
let  the  employees  name  a  second,  and  have 
these  two  select  a  third,  but  this  the  em- 
ployees would  not  do. 

An  all-night  conference  at  the  City  Hall  in 
which  the  Mayor,  strike  leaders,  officials  of 
the  car  companies,  and  members  of  the  spe- 
cial Aldermanic  Strike  Committee  took  part, 
managed  to  find  a  compromise.  Mayor 
Thompson  was  accepted  by  both  sides  as  a 
third  member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
each  of  the  sides  to  the  controversy  to  appoint 
another  member,  and  the  men  agreed  to  go 
back  to  work  for  their  former  wages,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  wage  question  and 
some  other  points  would  be  arbitrated,  and 
that  any  changes  that  may  be  granted  in 
wage  rates  will  date  back  to  June  1. 

Although  the  strikers  gave  in  on  some 
points,  they  claim  that  the  outcome  was  a 
victory  for  them.  So  it  was.  It  was  also  a 
victory  for  the  car  companies,  for  the  city 
officials,  and  for  the  public,  in  that  it  was  a 
victory  for  the  practice  of  dealing  with  dis- 
putes between  labor  and  capital  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  open-minded  magnanimity. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  just  signed  some  bills  of  gpreat  importance 
to  the  betterment  of  labor  conditions  in  that 
State. 

The  most  talked  of  is  the  series  of  acts 
establishing  a  plan  of  employers*  liability  and 
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workmen's  compensation.  It  comprises  a 
modification  of  the  Act  prepared  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Accidents  Commission. 
As  the  State  Constitution  does  not  permit 
the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  act,  the  plan  is 
elective  ;  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
however,  permitting  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
pulsory act  has  been  passed  for  the  second 
time  and  goes  to  the  people  for  ratification  in 
November. 

The  rates  of  compensation  are  based  upon 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  wages  received  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  maximum  duration  of  pay- 
ment being  limited  to  five  hundred  weeks. 
The  plan  will  probably  avoid  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  systems  operative  in  other 
States.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  new  law  were  a  very  good  measure. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  Governor  made  his  cam- 
paign. 

A  further  Act  removes  the  obstacle  which 
has  prevented  coal- miners  from  coming  under 
any  workmen's  compensation  plan.  The 
passage  of  all  these  bills  will  further  establish 
the  Brumbaugh  prestige;  already  marked  by 
the  new  Child  Labor  Law. 

The  Governor  has  also  signed  the  Housing 
Bill,  which  also  means  better  conditions  for 
labor  and  society.  The  state  of  the  congested 
districts  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  tenements 
have  been  a  menace  to  life,  health,  and  mo- 
rality, moved  the  State  Legislature  two  years 
ago  to  pass  a  housing  bill,  which  became  law. 
It  had  every  promise  of  becoming  effective 
and  efficient.  In  order  to  become  so,  how- 
ever, it  had  to  be  enforced  by  appropriations 
from  the  City  Councils.  The  Councils,  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  ring,  refused  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  moneys.  The 
Court  issued  an  order  compelling  the  Councils 
to  surrender  the  money  or  be  in  contempt  of 
court.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Re- 
publican organizations  hastened  a  new  bill 
through  the  Legislature,  as  a  negativing  sub- 
stitute for  the  one  which  never  had  been 
tried.  The  bill  was  not  even  given  a  hearing 
and  was  rushed  up  to  the  Governor.  It 
reached  him  during  his  long  fight  for  work- 
men's compensation,  child  labor,  and  local 
option.  He  needed  every  possible  vote  for 
the  measures  embodying  these  reforms.  He 
was  thus  placed  in  a  hard  position.  Hence 
h«  deserved  special  credit  for  killing  the 
bill. 

In  vetoing  the  measure  the  Governor  sug- 
gested that  those  who  were  back  of  it  and  its 


opponents  should  get  together  and  see  if 
they  could  not  ag^ee  upon  a  new  bill.  They 
did  get  together,  and  brought  forward  a  new 
measure,  which  was  accepted  both  by  the 
reformers  and  the  City  Councils.  That  bill 
has  just  become  law. 

We  are  plad  to  record  this  turn  of  affairs 
in  a  State  in  which  social  reform  has  been 
increasingly  necessary. 

THE   CASH    REGISTER  CASE 

The  denial  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Government's  motion  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  reversing  the  judgment 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  which  was  handed 
down  by  a  Federal  district  court  in  Ohio,  is 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Government's  efforts 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  clauses 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

This  case,  which  grew  out  of  the  conviction 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Patterson,  President  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  and  of 
some  of  his  associates  for  a  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  the  cash  register  business  by  un- 
fair and  injurious  methods  of  competition, 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
series  of  several  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  handled  under  the  Sherman  Law. 
In  commenting  on  the  Supreme  Court  s 
action  in  this  case,  many  editorial  writers  pro- 
fess to  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  practical  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Law. 

By  sustaining  the  reversal  of  the  original 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  apparently 
indorses  the  view  that  evidence  was  admitted 
that  should  have  been  excluded,  and  that  the 
growth  of  the  Cash  Register  Company  was 
due,  not  to  alleged  unfair  practices,  but  to 
proper  advantages  in  owning  basic  patents. 
There  is  one  count  on  which  a  retrial  can  be 
had,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  such  retrial 
will  be  attempted. 

This  decision  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  "  teeth  of  the  Sherman  Law  "  have 
beer,  drawn,  but,  apparently,  that  the  evi- 
dence did  not  show  the  culpability  under  that 
law  which  the  Government  alleged. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  often  urged,  that, 
if  bad  practices  are  to  be  curbed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  by  straining  the  word  monopoly  in 
criminal  proceedings,  but  by  giving  power 
and  effectiveness  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  prevention  of  unfairness  in 
business. 
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JUDGE  UNDSEY 
NO  "  SNITCH  ER" 

Judge  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver,  has  had  many  hard  fights  in  his 
career.  From  the  beginning  of  his  public 
activity  he  has  been  under  the  persistent 
attack  of  political  opponents  who  found  no 
weapon  too  low  to  use  against  this  champion 
of  the  rights  of  childhood.  Traps  have  been 
laid  to  undermine  his  p>ersonal  reputation,  his 
Court  has  suffered  repeated  investigation,  he 
has  been  knifed  in  the  back  by  political  or- 
ganizations on  every  possible  occasion,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Legislature 
to  abolish  the  Juvenile  Court  itself  in  an 
cflfort  to  reach  its  Judge.  Now,  with  the  aid 
of  the  District  Attorney,  Judge  Lindsey  is 
under  fire  from  a  new  and  unexpected 
quarter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  his 
liork  as  a  juvenile  judge  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  self-respect  in  the  boys 
under  his  charge  and  in  creating  in  their 
minds  an  abiding  trust  in  the  justice  of 
his  court.  Early  in  his  work  he  learned 
that  the  dan  loyalty  of  boyhood  could  be 
made  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  his 
work  of  reform.  The  boy  delinquents  that 
come  to  his  Court  have  always  been  encour- 
aged to  confess,  but  never  to  turn  State's 
cvklcnce  against  their  partners  in  crime.  As 
Judge  Lindsey  has  phrased  it,  each  boy  **  was 
encouraged  to  *  snitch  '  on  himself  and  himself 
only."  Now,  strangely  enough,  in  the  latest 
attack  upon  his  work  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  of  Judge 
Lindsey  himself  a  snitcher,  and  to  force  him 
to  violate  this  cardinal  principle  of  boyhood 
and  nianhood  honor  by  men  who  are  tech- 
nically associated  with  him  in  the  furtherance 
of  justice  in  the  city  of  Denver.  Here  is 
the  story  of  this  attempt : 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  April  John 
Wright,  an  employee  at  the  City  Hall  of 
Denver,  was  shot  in  an  attempt  to  enter  his 
own  house.  He  died  three  days  later.  Be- 
fore his  death,  however,  he  left  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  when  he  opened  the  door 
his  wife  appeared  in  the  hallway  with  a  gun 
and  shot  him.  When  the  officers  came  to 
arrest  her,  she  admitted  that  she  had  shot  her 
husband  because  he  was  a  drunken,  beastly 
man  who  had  repeatedly  beaten  her  and  her 
twelve-year-old  son.  She  testified  that  her 
husband  had  returned  intoxicated  the  night 
before,  and,  after  threatening,  abusing,  and 
beating  herself  and  her  child,  had  left  in  a 


frenzy  with  a  threat  that  he  would  return  the 
next  day  and  "  clean  out "  the  house.  A  few 
days  after  her  arrest  for  murder  her  twelve- 
year-old  son,  a  bright,  intelligent,  manly,  and 
self-respecting  boy,  came  forward  with  a 
statement  that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  mother, 
who  had  fired  that  fatal  shot,  and  that  his 
mother  had  to(d  him  to  suppress  that  fact  and 
lay  the  blame  on  her,  since  she  was  a  con- 
sumptive and  had  not  long  to  live.  The 
District  Attorney  claimed  that  this  was  a  frame- 
up  and  part  of  the  plan  of  the  defense  to 
free  Mrs.  Wright.  The  District  Attorney 
brought  against  the  defendant  various  charges 
of  improper  conduct,  which  he  claimed  led  to 
the  trouble  with  her  husband,  instead  of  the 
drinking  and  gambling  which  she  claimed  was 
the  cause.  A  minister,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Dorey, 
a  friend  of  the  Wright  family,  brought  the 
boy  into  Judge  Lindsey's  Court  in  order  that 
the  Judge  might  subject  him  to  certain  psy- 
chological tests  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his 
story.  This  action  was  agreed  to  by  the 
boy's  mother,  his  lawyer,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned. 

AN    IMPROPER 
DEMAND 

This  is  the  story  of  Judge  Lindsey's  con- 
nection with  the  murder  of  John  Wright,  a 
story  which  would  have  ended  here  but  for 
Denver's  District  Attorney.  The  District 
Attorney  has  contended  that  Judge  Lindsey 
sounded  the  truth  of  the  boy's  story  and 
that  his  conclusions  were  in  confirmation 
of  the  theories  of  the  District  Attorney 
as  to  the  frame-up.  Because  Judge  Lind- 
sey declined  to  testify  in  the  case  or  to 
divulge  the  results  of  the  confidential  commu- 
nications made  to  him  by  the  boy,  the  District 
Attorney  became  very  much  embittered.  He 
denied  that  these  communications  were  privi- 
leged. Judge  Lindsey  asserted  that  they  were, 
that  even  though  the  boy  had  confessed  to  what 
the  District  Attorney  claimed,  as  a  judge  it 
was  not  his  duty  or  right  to  testify  in  court 
on  this  subject.  Notwithstanding  Judge 
Lindsey's  claims  of  privilege,  the  District 
Attorney  persistently  sought  to  force  him  to 
testify.  Finally,  Judge  Lindsey  was  forced 
into  court,  and  on  the  witness  stand,  despite 
his  protest,  was  ordered  to  testify  or  take  the 
consequences — and  such  an  order  from  the 
Court  usually  means  a  jail  sentence.  Mean- 
while the  case  against  the  boy's  mother  was 
fought  to  a  conclusion.  She  was  finally 
acquitted,  after  the  jury  had  divided  for  some 
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lime  on  the  truth  of  the  boy's  story.  Follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  District 
Attorney  indicted  Judge  Lindsey  in  the  public 
press  before  the  community  as  a  protector  of 
a  murderess  and  as  a  conniver  at  perjury. 
He  further  made  these  charges  under  oath, 
and  asked  that  Judge  Lindsey  be  punished. 
Accordingly,  Judge  Lindsey  will  be  brought 
to  trial  in  a  criminal  court. 

Judge  Lindsey  has  taken  his  stand  on  the 
ground  that  to  compel  a  juvenile  judge  to 
testify  in  court  to  statements  made  by  a  child  to 
him  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  here 
recorded,  especially  where  it  involves  the  life 
of  his  own  mother  and  where  the  child  might 
be  made  the  medium  of  her  execution,  would 
be  detestable  and  outrageous.  Judge  Lind- 
sey claims  that  his  communication  was  of 
the  highest  privileged  character.  He  main- 
tains that  by  consenting  to  testify,  for  or 
against  the  boy,  he  would  have  jeopardized, 
if  not  destroyed,  the  strength  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  He  is  fighting,  therefore,  to  establish 
a  precedent  that  such  confidence  cannot  be 
disclosed  in  any  court  proceedings  or  in  any 
public  manner,  whatever.  He  believes  that 
in  making  the  fight  for  this  principle  he  is 
working,  not  only  for  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver,  but  for  die  juvenile  courts  through- 
out the  country.  The  district  judge  who 
presided  at  the  murder  trial  has  held  such  a 
communication  not  privileged,  but  released 
Judge  Lindsey  for  the  special  trial  on  the 
information  and  complaint  of  the  District 
Attorney.  The  outcome  of  this  new  trial  will 
be  watched  with  interest  and  concern  through- 
out the  country. 

Whatever  the  law  may  be  found  to  be — and 
doubdess  if  this  preliminary  trial  goes  against 
Judge  Lindsey  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court^-certainly  no  one  can  have 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  principles  of  honor, 
justice,  and  public  interest  are  all  to  be  found 
on  Judge  Lindsey's  side.  The  State  which 
demands  testimony  from  a  man  in  Judge 
Lindsey's  p)Osition  is  attempting  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  its  own  judicial  confessional. 


sesses  an  excellent  medical  school  which  has 
cost  the  State  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
It  maintains  a  hospital  and  a  dispensary  at 
an  expense  of  $80,000  a  year.  The  total 
annual  budget  for  medical  education  in  Min- 
nesota is  more  than  $230,000. 

This  medical  education  by  the  State,  how- 
ever, has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
graduate  fadlides.  At  present  the  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  has  proved  beyond  the 
power  of  the  University  and  of  the  State. 
Into  this  breach,  however,  has  come  the  Mayo 
Foundation. 

The  Mayo  Foundation  is,  in  brief,  a  gift 
by  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Mayo  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  the 
use  of  the  extensive  hospital  and  clinical 
facilities  which  they  control,  to  the  State 
University  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  of 
medical  education.  A  six-year  agreement 
has  been  entered  upon  between  the  Mayo 
Foundation  and  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
at  the  end  of  which,  if  the  experiment  proves 
successful,  it  is  expected  that  the  connection 
between  the  Foundation  and  the  Universit>' 
will  be  made  permanent  under  conditions 
guaranteeing  complete  control  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  endowment  funds  and  over  the 
appointment  of  all  directors,  teachers,  inves- 
tigators, and  others  connected  with  the  Maj*© 
Foundation. 

Known  all  over  the  country  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  medical  profession  as  the 
Mayo  Brothers,  these  two  eminent  surgeons 
have  made  of  the  smafl  town  of  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  a  great  surgical  center.  An  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  in  The  Outlook 
for  June  22,  1907,  described  their  achieve- 
ment when  it  was  comparatively  unknown. 
To-day  their  great  hospital  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation. 

In  making  their  remarkably  generous  offer 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota  the  Mayo  Brothers 
have  rendered  a  notable  service  to  the  cause 
of  surgery,  a  cause  which  has  ahready  bene- 
fited so  largely  by  their  technical  skill  and  b>' 
their  patient  research. 


THE   MAYO    FOUNDATION 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
of  educational  facilities  in  this  country  is  that 
which  has  been  effected  between  the  Mayo 
Foundation  and  the  State  University  of  Min- 
nesota. It  represents  an  exhibition  of  private 
benevolence  and  public  spirit  of  more  than 
noteworthy  proportions. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  already  pos- 


FLAG    DAY 

June  14  was  Flag  Day  in  America.  From 
almost  ever>'  flag-pole  within  the  dominion  ot 
the  United  States  Old  Glory  fluttered,  and 
wherever  there  was  ground  peculiarly  hal- 
lowed by  associations  with  the  great  deeds 
that  have  made  our  flag  what  it  is  to-day 
commemorative  exercises  were  held.  At 
Philadelphia   tlie    one   hundred   and   thirt)- 
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eighth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Betsy 
Ross,  who  made  the  first  flag.  At  Inde- 
pendence Hall  the  Louisiana  State  flag  was 
raised  over  the  old  State  House  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fiftieth  year  of  internal 
peace  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

At  Washington  President  Wilson,  who  was 
the  principal  speaker  in  the  Flag  Day  exer- 
cises in  that  city,  declared  that  **  there  are 
no  days  of  special  patriotism.  There  are  no 
daj-s  when  you  should  be  more  patriotic  than 
on  other  days.  ...  I  am  sorry  that  you  do 
not  wear  a  little  flag  of  the  Union  every  day 
instead  of  some  days,  and  I  can  only  ask 
you,  if  you  lose  the  physical  emblem,  to  be 
sure  that  you  wear  it  in  your  heart,  and  the 
heart  of  America  shall  interpret  the  heart  of 
the  world." 

But  it  was  in  the  schools  that  the  flag  was 
most  highly  honored.  From  the  Philippines 
10  Maine  the  school-children  gathered  about 
the  National  emblem  to  pledge  to  it  their 
allegiance.  In  many  of  the  schools  of  New 
York  State,  and  probably  elsewhere,  was  read 
the  splendid  Flag  Day  address  delivered  last 
year  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  clerks  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Here  is  part  of  it.  The  flag  is 
speaking : 

^^^     * 

Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am.  The  work  that 
we  do  is  the  making  of  the  real  flag.  I  am  not 
the  ftag,  not  at  all.  I  am  but  its  shadow.  1  am 
whatever  you  make  me,  nothing  more.  1  am 
your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a 
people  may  become.  I  live  a  changing  life,  a 
lite  of  moods  and  passions,  of  heart-breaks  and 
tired  muscles.  Sometimes  I  am  strong  with 
pride,  when  men  do  an  honest  work,  fitting  the 
rails  together  truly.  Sometimes  I  droop,  for 
then  purpose  has  gone  from  me,  and  cynically 
I  play  the  coward.  Sometimes  I  am  loud, 
parish,  and  full  of  that  ego  that  blasts  judg- 
ment But  always  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be 
and  have  the  courage  to  try  for. 

I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and 
ennobling  hope.  1  am  the  day's  work  of  the 
weakest  man  and  the  largest  dream  of  the  most 
daring.  1  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts, 
statutes  and  statute-makers,  soldier  and  dread- 
DOQght,  drayman  and  street-sweep,  cook,  coun- 
sek)r,  and  clerk.  I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday 
and  the  mistake  of  to-morrow.  !•  am  the  mys- 
tery of  the  men  who  do  without  knowing  why. 
1  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea  and  the  reasoned 
p^irpose  of  resolution.  I  am  no  more  than  what 
}ou  believe  me  to  be,  and  I  am  all  that  you  be- 
lieve I  can  be.     I  am  what  you  make  me,  noth- 


ing more.  I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright 
gleam  of  C€)lor,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pic- 
tured suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  makes 
this  Nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  your 
dreams  and  your  labors.  They  are  bright  with 
cheer,  brilliant  with  courage,  firm  with  faith, 
because  you  have  made  them  so  out  of  your 
hearts,  for  you  are  the  makers  of  the  flag,  and 
it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the  making. 

DR.    DBRNBURG 

Dr.  Bemhard  Dernburg,  late  German 
Secretar>'  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  upper  house,  has 
just  sailed  from  the  United  States  for  Europe, 
by  the  Norwegian  steamer  Bergensfjord. 

Dr.  Demburg's  long  sojourn  in  America 
has  been  noteworthy.  Ostensibly  a  private 
citizen,  he  has  been  universally  believed  to 
be  an  agent  of  the  German  Government 
This  was  entirely  natural.  The  high  office 
which  Dr.  Dernburg  formerly  filled  and  the 
character  of  some  of  his  utterances  have 
pointed  to  no  other  conclusion.  Dr.  Dern- 
burg has  spoken  in  this  country  in  an  effort 
to  influence  and  modify  American  sentiment 
concerning  many  phases  of  the  war.  P'or 
instance,  he  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his 
views  conteming  neutrality  and  the  shipment 
of  munitions  of  war,  concerning  gas-charged 
bombs,  concerning  submarine  warfare,  con- 
cerning the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war, 
concerning  the  retention  of  Belgium  by  Ger- 
many, and  concerning  the  possible  close  of 
the  war. 

Df.  Dernburg^s  attempts  to  mold  public 
opinion  in  this  country  in  favor  of  German)', 
and  especially  his  most  recent  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Lusitania  atrocity,  have  caused 
much  popular  resentment.  Some  of  this 
resentment,  we  think,  has  been  unjustified. 
The  whole  German  propaganda,  however,  as 
inspired  by  him,  has  been,  we  believe,  an 
element  in  the  manufacture  of  sympathy  for 
Germany's  opponents. 

HOW    THE 
FIGHTING    GOES 

Temporarily  checked  during  the  first  days 
of  the  week,  the  German  offensive  that  has 
cleared  the  Carpathians  and  smothered  Slavic 
resistance  in  Przemysl  has  picked  up  its 
momentum  and  as  this  is  written  is  only 
thirty-seven  miles  from  Lemberg,  the  key- 
stone of  Galicia. 

Two  important  towns  have  fallen  to  the 
Austro-Germans — Stanislau,  in  southeastern 
Galicia,    on    the  railway   that   connects   the 
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German  right  with  Przemysl,  and  Mos- 
ciska,  a  short  ride  out  of  Przemysl,  on 
the  main  line  into  Lemberg.  It  is  re- 
p)orted  that  General  Mackensen  has  prom- 
ised the  Kaiser  to  take  the  Galician  capital 
before  July  1.  Whether  he  will  do  it  or  not 
depends  largely  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  Russian  left  to  hold  its  position  on  the 
Dniester  River,  south  of  Lemberg.  If  the 
Teutons  can  break  down  this  bulwark,  they 
may  roll  up  the  whole  left  flank  of  the  Czar's 
army.  But  as  long  as  this  wing  holds  it  will 
be  dangerous  for.  the  forces  under  Macken- 
sen to  go  ahead  along  the  short,  straight 
line  from  Mosciska  to  Lemberg. 

Of  the  operations  on  all  the  batde-fronts 
of  the  war  the  proceedings  about  the  Darda- 
nelles are  most  heavily  screened  by  the 
censor.  It  is  several  days  since  any  reports 
with  the  earmarks  of  reliability  have  come 
out  in  regard  to  the  fighting  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  and  the  persistent  rumor  that  the 
British  battle-ship  Agamemnon  was  sunk  in 
the  straits  several  weeks  ago  has  been  denied 
by  the  British  War  Office.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  is  the  same  War 
Office  that  still  refuses  to  admit  the  sinking 
of  the  Audacious.  If  the  Agamemnon  has 
been  lost  she  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  Allies. 
Launched  in  1906,  she  was  bigger,  younger, 
and  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  other  six 
battle-ships  which  the  Allies  have  lost  at  the 
German-guided  hands  of  the  Turk. 

The  briskest  fighting  in  the  western  thea- 
ter lately  has  centered  around  Arras  and 
Lens  and  has  been  almost  a  draw,  the 
French  having  perhaps  a  slight  advantage. 
The  continued  failure  of  any  serious  offensive 
by  the  Allies  to  develop  in  the  west  has 
become  decidedly  discouraging  to  the  parti- 
sans of  the  French,  British,  and  Belgians. 
While  the  Teutons  are  chastising  the  Russians 
with  their  right  hand,  their  left  is  still  strong 
enough  to  hold  off  the  Belgians,  British,  and 
French. 

The  Italians  are  furnishing  the  only  palpa- 
ble encouragement  for  opixjnents  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  While  their  attack  seems  to 
be  slackening  a  bit  in  the  Trentino,  where 
the  Austrians  are  at  last  reported  to  be  com- 
ing forward  in  force  to  meet  their  opponents 
on  the  line  from  Riva  to  Rovereto,  the 
Trieste  campaign  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel's 
generals  is  developing  most  encouraj^^ngly. 
The  capture  of  Monfalcone,  the  most  illus- 
trious feat  of  Italian  arms  thus  far,  largely 
cuts  off  Trieste  from  Gorizia,  severs  all  rail- 


way communication  from  Gradisca  to  Trieste, 
and  brings  that  unredeemed  dly  within 
range  of  the  largest  siege  guns  of  the 
Italians  ashore.  Heavy  fighting  is  reported 
at  Tolmino,  and  if  that  place  falls  the 
Latins  will  have  broken  the  backbone  of 
Teutonic  opposition  along  the  entire  line  of 
the  Isonzo  from  Caporetto  to  the  sea.  This 
line,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  is  Austria's  strongest  defense  of 
Trieste,  and  if  it  breaks  the  Italians  will  be 
well  on  their  way  to  the  realization  of  their 
dreams  of  Italv  redeemed. 

RUMANIA   AND   GREECE 

The  political  news  of  the  war  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  purely  military  reports.  The 
return  to  power  of  the  war  party  of  ex- Pre- 
mier Venizelos  in  the  general  election  in 
Greece  makes  it  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  Greece  will  join  the  Allies  in  the  not 
distant  future.  Venizelos,  it  will  be  remeni- 
bered,  was  retired  by  the  opposition  of  King 
Constantine  to  the  Premier's  avowed  ad- 
vocacy of  war  against  Turkey  and  her  allies. 
In  these  days  of  democracy,  when  crowns 
sit  none  too  easy  on  monarchs'  heads,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Greek  King  will  attempt 
to  thwart  further  the  demand  of  the  majority 
of  his  subjects  for  intervention. 

A  despatch  to  the  usually  reliable  Italian 
newspaper  the  *'  Giornale  dTtalia  "  of  Rome 
has  it  that  the  entente  Powers  have  agreed  to 
the  demands  of  Rumania  and  that  the  partici- 
pation of  Rumania  in  the  war  is  imminent 

The  simultaneous  belligerency  of  Greece 
and  Rumania  would  have  a  greater  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  than  even  the 
entrance  of  Italy.  The  aid  of  Greece  would 
be  tremendous  to  the  Allies  striving  for 
Constantinople,  and  in  fact  the  participation 
of  Constantine's  kingdom  would  mean  virtu- 
ally the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Turkey. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Rumania  would  sound  much  like  a  death- 
knell  to  Austria- Hungary,  for  the  Balkan 
State  faces  the  Dual  Monarchy  across  three 
hundred  and  seventy- five  miles  of  border,  and 
pressure  on  this  front,  with  the  weight  that 
Russia,  Italy,  Scrvia,  and  France  are  e.xerting 
on  other  sides,  would  seem  to  be  enough  to 
crack  the  shell  of  Austrian  resistance. 

MAGNA    CHARTA    AND 
WATERLOO 

On  June  15,  1215,  at  Runnymede,  the 
barons,  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  England, 
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forced  the  King  of  England  to  sign  a  charter 
conceding  certain  rights  to  them. 

On  June  18,  1815,  the  allied  nations  at 
Waterloo  ended  Napoleon's  attempt  to  im- 
pose an  autocratic  and  militarist  empire  upon 
Europe. 

Magna  Charta  did  not  do  everything  for 
England.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  still  to 
come,  and,  later,  the  overthrow  of  the  theory 
that  the  king  niles  by  divine  right.  In  France 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was 
stiD  to  come,  and  in  Italy  the  revolution  at 
Milan,  the  advance  guard  of  what  was  to 
foDow  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  affirmation 
of  the  rights  of  democracy. 

And  now,  when  the  forces  of  autocracy 
and  democracy  are  facing  each  other  on 
many  a  battlefield  of  Europe,  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  just  seven  hundred  years  ago  the 
Fjigiish  barons  struck  the  first  blow  for  free- 
dom, and  that  just  a  hundred  years  ago 
England,  Holland,  and  Prussia  struck  at  the 
power  which  would  have  dominated  Europe. 

The  significance  of  the  Magna  Charta 
centenary  at  this  time  was  effectively  indi- 
cated by  EHihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of 
Stale,  at  a  meeting  at  Albany,  in  which, 
holding  up  the.German  Government  of  to-day 
as  a  foe  of  human  liberty,  he  said  : 

"  The  first  theory  of  the  ancient  republics, 
that  the  state  is  all  in  all  and  the  individual 
derives  his  rights  as  a  member,  is  the  princi- 
ple which  was  applied  in  Belgium.  It  is  the 
principle  which  was  applied  to  the  Lusitania. 
Its  logical  and  inevitable  result  is  that  the 
itate  is  free  from  those  rules  of  morality  by 
which  individual  men  are  bound. 

**  The  other,  asserted  in  the  Great  Charter, 
by  logical  and  inevitable  result,  binds  the 
state  by  the  rules  of  morality  which  the 
individual  recognizes,  and  the  supremacy  of 
that  rule  of  right,  governing  all  men  and  all 
states  and  powers,  is  the  hope  of  mankind. 

**  The  assertion  of  that  great  and  cardinal 
principle  seven  hundred  years  ago  we  cele- 
brate to-night  as  the  gp'eatest  of  all  events  in 
the  political  development  of  modern  liberty." 

VAUDEVILLE    IN 
MEXICO 

The  election  of  another  President  was 
part  of  the  governmental  vaudeville  offered 
by  Mexico  during  the  week.  Roque  Gon- 
zales Garza,  head  of  the  Villa-Zapata  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  City,  was  deposed  by 
the  convention  in  session  there,  and  Lagos 
Chazaro  put  in  his  place.    Chazaro,  who  was 


Governor  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  at  one 
time  under  President  Madero,  is  considered 
a  devout  Zapatista,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency  was  a  move  that  has  been  ex- 
pected since  a  coolness  became  noticeable 
between  the  Chihuahua  chieftain  and  the 
Morelos  guerrilla. 

More  important  than  the  political  whim 
which  put  a  new  puppet  in  the  Presidential 
palace  at  Mexico  City  was  the  development 
of  the  attitudes,  of  Carranza  and  Villa  as 
a  result  of  President  Wilson's  stand  of 
June  2,  when  he  called  upon  the  warring 
factions  to  settle  their  differences  and  estab- 
lish peace. 

The  replies  of  Villa  and  Carranza  to  the 
President's  communication  are  just  what  one 
who  knows  them  would  have  expected  of 
them.  Villa's  attitude,  as  usual,  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  Carranza's.  In  a  telegram  to 
the  "  First  Chief "  Villa  urged  that  '*  we 
should  seek  means  that  would  permit  the 
reunion  and  reorganization  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist party,  even  though  it  be  indispensa- 
ble to  make  sacrifices  of  self-esteem."  With 
the  short-sighted  stubbornness  that  has  been 
all  along  characteristic  of  him,  Carranza's 
reply  to  this  overture  was  an  invitation  for 
all  the  factions  opposed  to  him  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  recognize  his  leadership. 

Villa's  reply  to  the  Wilson  note  is  devoted 
mainly  to  a  justification  of  his  break  with 
Carranza.  He  blames  the  obstinacy  of 
the  old  man  from  Coahuila  for  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  between 
them. 

Carranza's  reply  to  the  American  pronun- 
ciamento  is  a  bid  for  recognition,  pure  and 
simple.  He  renews  the  usual  promises  of 
domestic  reforms  and  of  safety  for  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreigners  if  he  is  recognized, 
and  says  that  he  should  be  given  this  honor 
by  the  **  governments  of  other  nations  .  .  . 
because  the  Constitutionalist  Government  is 
now  actually  in  definite  possession  of  sover- 
eignty, and  the  legitimate  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty is  the  essential  condition  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  deciding  upon  the 
recognition  of  a  government." 

Carranza's  claims  are  presumptuous  and 
much  exaggerated.  Zapata  still  holds  >f  exico 
City,  while  Villa,  with  much  of  central  and 
most  of  northern  Mexico  in  his  power,  is 
deadlocked  with  Carranza's  best  general, 
Alvaro  Obregon,  at  Leon  in  Jalisco.  The 
report  of  General  Obregon 's  death  was  false, 
but  he  has  been  badly  wounded,  and  it  may 
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be  several  days  or  weeks  before  he-  is  again 
fit  for  duty. 

THE   COMMENCEMENT   SEASON 

In  the  present  Commencement  season  the 
colleges  founded  on  and  definitely  committed 
to  Christianity  will  hear  many  ringing  re- 
affirmations of  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
save  the  world  from  a  repetition  of  the 
tragedy  of  war  brought  on  by  greed  and 
ambition. 

Dr.  Hibben  at  Princeton  has  already 
spoken  in  no  uncertain  tones  in  regard  to  the 
present  crisis.  He  recalled  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  believe  that  war  is  normal  and 
inevitable  and  must  be  perpetual — "  the  great 
national  prophylactic."  He  asked  whether 
the  way  of  war  is  the  only  way  to  realize  a 
people's  destiny.  '*  Is  it  necessary  to  de- 
scend into  hell  before  we  can  begin  to  climb 
the  steep  ascent  of  heaven  .'*"  The  older 
generation,  he  said,  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  it  must  be  answered  by  the  younger 
generation,  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  prove 
that  the  kind  of  vigor  which  comes  through 
war  may  be  developed  in  peace.  *•  Peace," 
he  said,  "  is  a  situation,  an  external  setting, 
the  guarantee  of  a  free  exercise  of  all  our 
powers,  without  fear  of  the  menace  or  intru- 
sion of  foreign  foe  to  challenge  or  control 
that  freedom ;  ...  it  is  the  opportunity 
which  man  may  nobly  use  or  shamefully 
abuse.*'  No  nation,  he  said,  had  ever  been 
conquered  from  without  unless  there  had 
been  weakness  within.  He  affirmed  his 
belief  that  through  the  darkness  which  now 
prevails  there  is  brighter  light  ahead.  Chris- 
tianity is  approaching  its  supreme  test.  It 
rests  on  the  coming  generation  to  restore 
to  the  law  and  love  of  Christ  their  ancient 
power. 

Men  of  National  reputation  on  whom 
Princeton  bestowed  honorary  degrees  were 
Thomas  A.  Exiison,  the  inventor;  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  American  Ambassador  to  France  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  ;  George  VV.  Goethals, 
Chief  Engineer  in  final  charge  of  building  the 
Panama  Canal  and  first  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone ;  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
President  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  pioneer  organizer 
of  the  railway  mail  service  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Franz  Kneisel,  eminent  musician 
and  leader  of  the  Kneisel  (Quartette. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  S.  Grant,  of  New 
York,  speaking  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of   New    York,    which   is   the   capstone   of 


the  city's  public  educational  structure, 
expressed  his  belief  that  at  present  the 
educated  man  thinks  of  his  education  as 
a  private  advantage  rather  than  a  public 
asset,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  sometimes  develop  into  party 
bosses,  and  declared  that  the  successful  man 
is  the  dangerous  man  in  a  democracy',  which, 
in  his  judgment,  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  its 
proletariat  and  in  listening  to  their  demands 
than  to  the  demands  of  the  successful  classes. 
Education  in  this  country,  he  said,  is  a  source 
of  inequality.  Many  of  his  auditors  must 
have  felt  that  Dr.  Grant  had  lost  his  perspec- 
tive when  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  college 
degree,  fraternity,  alumni  association,  and 
academic  dress  create  differences  and  place 
the  college-educated  man  upon  a  plane  of 
advantage  that  is  undemocratic.  There  are 
colleges,  it  is  true,  in  which  there  are  many 
undemocratic  elements,  but  such  sweeping 
criticism  defeats  its  own  ends. 

THE  SHAW   PLAYS 
IN   NEW   YORK 

Seven  plays  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  in 
one  season  is  a  record  made  in  New  York 
this  year.  Only  Shakespeare,  has  done  as 
much,  which  lends  color  to  Mr.  Shaw's  t}^!- 
cally  Shavian  assertion  that  he  can  equal  and 
sometimes  surpass  the  immortal  bard  in  the 
business  of  play  writing.  As  a  money  maker 
the  four  managers  who  produced  the  Shaw- 
plays  this  year,  would  probably  put  him  in  the 
lead. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  opened  the  season 
in  October  with  *'  Pygmalion,"  which  The 
Outlook  reviewed  at  that  time. 

Next  came  Granville  Barker,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  the  Drama  Society,  from  London  to 
allow  New  York  to  judge  of  his  ultra-modem 
methods  of  play-giving.  He  led  off  with 
"  Androcles  and  the  Lion,*'  in  which  Shaw 
sends  the  earlv  Christian  martvrs  to  the  lions 
singing  as  defiantly  as  any  band  of  present- 
day  agitators.  For  pietistic  reasons  the  play 
was  practically  a  failure  in  England.  Here 
more  than  a  thousand  members  of  the  Drama 
Society  pronounced  it  the  best  of  twelve 
plays  given  in  New  York  this  year.  It 
received  almost  as  many  votes  for  first  place 
as  the  next  two  plays  together,  while  **  Pyg- 
malion "  won  second  place. 

Mr.  Barker's  success  was  so  immediate 
that  he  followed  with  *'  The  Doctor's  Dilem- 
ma." This  time  the  medical  profession  is 
the  iconoclast's  target.    Mr.  Shaw  handles  the 
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dHrtors  so  roughly  that  one  shudders  at  his 
rate  if  sickness  ever  delivers  him  into  their 
hands.  Xeyptheless,  Mr.  Barker  scored 
a^^.  Only  the  necessity  for  vacating  Wal- 
lack's  old  theater  forced  Mr.  Barker  to  close 
hi5  adventurous  and  triumphant  season. 

Eleven  years  ago  Arnold  Daly,  the  actor, 
and  G.  B.  S.,  as  fond  admirers  like  to  famil- 
iarize the  playwright,  were  in  the  happy  rela- 
tion of  patron  and  pupil.  Mr.  Shaw  found 
that  only  Daly  could  rightly  interpret  him. 
Now  he  will  have  none  of  him.  In  spite  of 
this.  Mr.  Dafy  has  braved  the  Shavian  wrath 
and  reproduced  in  New  York  this  spring 
three  of  Shaw's  comedies.  Years  ago  "  You 
Never  Can  Tell  "  won  instant  rklame  by  its 
upening  scene  between  dentist  and  patient. 
Its  twentieth-century  enfants  terribles  are 
as  amusing  now  as  when  the  century  was 
jsi  begun.  To  this  was  added  '*  Arms  and 
tnc  Man,"  perhaps  because  any  war  play  of 
any  date  now  seems  certain  to  please.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  its  references  to  *'  those 
wretched  Servians "  would  get  past  the 
tensor  in  England  to-day.  Certainly  the  fun 
It  makes  of  the  professional  soldier  would 
never  please  the  recruiting  sergeant.  H ow- 
ner, if  the  rumor  be  true  that  no  less  than  ^s^ 
*ar  plays  are  now  being  prepared  for  next 
} car's  consumption,  they  must  go  far  to  lead 
'  Amis  and  the  Man  "  in  the  public's  favor. 

CANDIDA   AGAIN     • 

Four  times  since  1904  Arnold  Daly  has 
given  **  Candida  '*  in  New  York.  The  part 
of  Marchbanks,  the  poet,  was  his  first  great 
opportunity,  and  with  each  succeeding  pro- 
duction he  has  added  something  to  its  sincer- 
it>'  and  power.  Eleven  years  ago  it  was  the 
roost  bitterly  discussed  play  of  the  year.  The 
cntical  public  saw  in  it  a  challenge  to  Nora 
of  "  The  Doll's  House."  For  popular  appeal 
there  is  little  comparison.  On  the  first  night 
of ''  Candida's  "  revival  this  year  the  curtain 
rose  on  a  queue  of  would-be  patrons  stretch- 
ing from  box-office  to  street.  Ibsen's  audi- 
ences were  never  so  insistent. 

The  seventh  and  last  of  the  Shaw  plays 
this  year  was  an  uncommon  production  of 
'  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion,"  given 
SL\  times  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  on 
Grand  Street.  This  is  the  little  theater 
pven  to  the  East  Side  for  its  very  own.  The 
Henry  Street  Settlement  has  long  had  its 
ojmpany  of  players  drawn  from  the  Italians 
and  Hebrews  of  Little  Italy  and  the  Ghetto, 
which  is  its  neighborhood.     Hence  the  thea- 


ter's name.  Since  its  opening  last  fall  the 
beauty  of  the  building  and  the  productions 
chosen  for  it  have  been  the  talk  of  the  town. 
So  much  had  been  printed  of  the  Playhouse 
that  a  nightly  crowd  of  uptown  curiosity- 
seekers  bid  fair  to  oust  the  rightful  audiences 
from  their  seats.  When  **  Captain  Brass- 
bound  "  was  g^iven,  they  came  from  Columbia 
and  Morningside,  from  Gramercy  Park  and 
Washington  Square,  to  do  homage  to  Shaw, 
the  idol  of  the  "  highbrows,"  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  the  " intellectuals." 

FROM  FARM  TO  TABLE 
BY  AUTOMOBILE 

By  readjusting  established  rural  delivery 
routes  and  by  introducing  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management  in  this  branch 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  saved  $511,262  in  oper- 
ating expenses  from  April  1  to  May  29. 
This  money  was  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  routes  and  to  the  extension  of 
existing  ones,  so  that  87.850  additional  fami- 
lies, or  approximately  441,750  additional  in- 
dividuals, are  now  reached  by  Uncle  Sam's 
rural  mail  carriers. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  March  3  last,  the  familiar  horse  and 
buggy  of  R.  F.  D.  routes  will  soon  be  sup- 
planted by  a  chugging  automobile  on  routes 
where  there  is  enough  business  to  warrant 
the  change.  Some  romantic  "  city  folks " 
summer-boarding  in  the  country  will  miss 
the  plodding  russet  horse  and  rattling,  dusty 
buggy,  whose  driver  always  had  time  for 
loquacious  lingering  over  the  reins  by  the 
painted  tin  box  mounted  on  a  post  at  the  road- 
side ;  but  the  quaint  and  picturesque  must 
give  way  before  the  modern  and  efficient. 

The  motor  postman  will  serve  routes  not 
less  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  these  modern  Mercuries  will 
bring  the  world's  news  fresh  to  many  fami- 
lies who  have  heretofore  had  to  take  it  stale. 
The  appropriation  for  this  motor  service  will 
be  available  on  July  1,  and  the  first  of  the 
power-driven  rural  mail  wagons  will  take  the 
road  a  month  later. 

One  valuable  result  of  the  installation  of 
this  modern  service  will  be  the  tapping  of 
rich  truck-growing  areas  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  cities  which  by  the  motor  routes 
will  get  parcel  post  rates  on  packages  over 
one  pound  in  weight  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent  cheaper  than  heretofore.  This,  the 
Post-Office  Department  believes,  will  mean  an 
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*'  immediate  stimulation  of  local  parcel  post  ex- 
change, especially  of  the  farm-to-table  service." 

THE   SCANDAL   AT   ANNAPOLIS 

It  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  that  has  been 
stirring  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  The  standard  of  honor  among 
the  "  officers  and  gentlemen  "  who  are  some 
day  to  defend  the  dignity  and  reputation  of 
the  United  States  on  the  sea  is  pathetically 
low,  if  there  is  truth  in  one-half  the  stories 
alleging  cheating  in  the  recent  annual  exam- 
inations at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Already  the  Court  of  Inquiry  appointed 
by  Secretary  Daniels  has  recommended  the 
dismissal  of  seven  midshipmen  for  '•  crib- 
bing "  in  the  examinations,  and  apparently 
the  corrupting  canker  of  dishonesty  has 
eaten  far  into  the  student  body. 

The  cheating  was  discovered  in  the  exam- 
inations in  French  and  Spanish.  Advance 
copies  of  the  examination  papers  in  these 
subjects  were  found  in  the  handwriting  of 
one  of  the  midshipmen,  and  it  developed  that 
more  than  a  hundred  students  had  had  access 
to  this  **  good  dope." 

The  midshipman  whom  Rear-Admiral 
William  F.  Fullam,  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  accused  of  being  the  man 
mainly  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  this 
'*  dope  "  said  it  had  been  mailed  to  him 
from  an  anonymous  source,  but  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  papers  were  stolen  from  the  rooms  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Departments. 
There  are  several  ugly  rumors  afloat,  one  to 
the  effect  that  a  midshipman  attempted  to 
bribe  an  employee  who  mimeographed  some 
of  the  examination  papers,  another  to  the 
effect  that  an  instructor  aided  the  midship- 
men in  getting  advance  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  certain  examinations. 

There  must  be  fire  beneath  all  this  noisome 
smoke. 

Unwholesome  as  the  morals  of  some  of 
the  students  appear  to  be,  however,  there  is 
apparently  a  need  of  reform  of  some  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Academy.  No  such  scan- 
dal as  this  one  ever  developed  when  the 
honor  system  was  in  use  at  Annapolis  a  few 
years  ago.  Critics  of  certain  features  of  the 
present  regime  at  Annapolis  declare  with 
apparent  justice  that  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  has  grown  unbearably  severe,  until 
there  are  a  score  of  regulations  '*  which  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school  than  to  a  corps  of  officers   well  on 


towards  maturity."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  will  look  into  such 
allegations  as  these,  which  hav^  been  fre- 
quently made  from  responsible  sources,  as 
well  as  the  more  immediate  matters  which 
the  commission  was  formed  to  investigate. 


THE  SEAMEN'S  BILL  AND 
AMERICAN  SHIPPING 

Prophecies  as  to  the  effect  of  the  La  Foilette 
Seamen's  Bill  upon  the  growth  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  are  already  coming  true. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  bill,  in  the 
passage  of  which  the  Seamen's  Union  was 
actively  interested,  goes  further  than  any 
existing  laws  either  in  this  countr)'  or  abroad 
in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  and  control 
of  ships  at  sea.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  drastic 
tenement-house  law  of  the  ocean,  and  a  law 
which  contains  many  humane  requirements 
that  are  highly  to  be  commended.  If,  how- 
ever, a  tenement-house  law  on  land  should 
prove  to  be  so  drastic  and  unreasonable  in 
form  that  all  the  owners  of  buildings  under  its 
regulations  were  forced  to  tear  them  down 
and  move  into  a  neighboring  State,  there  are 
not  many  who  would  regard  such  a  law  as 
wisely  drawn.  Whether  or  not  on  the  sea  a 
similar  destiny  is  in  store  for  our  merchant 
marine  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  say.  Evi- 
dence to  the  effect,  however,  that  the  Sea- 
men's Law  may  have  improved  out  of  exist- 
ence the  jobs  of  many  of  our  American  sailors 
is  not  wanting. 

Mr.  Robert  Dollar,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
owns  nine  vessels  built  in  American  ship-yards, 
most  of  which  were  transferred  to  American 
registry  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Euroi>ean 
war,  has  announced  that  he  expects  to  put 
his  vessels  under  the  Chinese  flag  when  the 
Seamen's  Law  goes  into  effect  in  next  No- 
vember. The  Pacific  Mail,  operating  ships 
to  China  and  Australia,  is  intending,  it  has 
been  announced,  to  take  on  no  new  business 
after  August  l,and  to  give  up  its  present  trade 
routes  when  the  La  Foilette  measure  goes 
into  effect.  It  is  also  reported  in  the  New 
York  **  Evening  Post  "  that  the  Great  North- 
ern liner  Minnesota  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Oriental  commerce.  In  this  same  pap>er 
Mr.  Robert  Dollar  is  reported  as  saying  that 
he  was  attending  a  meeting  of  Ja{>anese 
business  men  in  Japan  when  the  news  of  the 
passage  of  the  La  Foilette  Bill  was  received. 
He  said  the  news  occasioned  an  enthusiastic 
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demonstration  in  the  meeting,  because  the 
Japanese  believe  that  this  legislation  leaves 
them  free  to  capture  the  trade  of  the  Pacific. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  aside  from  the  ex- 
pected difficulties  over  those  stipulations  in 
the  bill  by  which  the  President  is  "  requested 
and  directed  "  to  give  notice  to  aH  govern- 
ments with  which  we  have  treaties  in  conflict 
with  any  provision  of  the  Act  that  all  con- 
flicting parts  of  such  treaties  will  terminate 
as  soon  as  the  periods  of  notice  required  by 
the  treaties  expire.  As  ex- Senator  Burton 
said  at  the  time  when  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, **  no  one  can  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  such  a  demand  can  be  made  without 
retaliation,  or  at  least  a  demand  for  very  sub- 
stantial concessions  in  return." 

The  La  Follette  measure  will  become  a 
pressing  issue  for  the  next  Congress  to 
bring  to  a  final  and  more  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

AGAINST   MILITANCY 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
at  its  recent  mid-year  conference  in  Chicago 
was  eminently  wise  from  a  strategic  point  of 
view  in  its  outsp)oken  condemnation  of  mili- 
tancy. Perhaps  nothing  could  arrest  the 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  so  speedily  and  so  effectively  as  the  in- 
troduction of  militant" methods  in  this  country. 

Whatever  justification  ardent  suffragists 
may  claim  for  militant  methods  in  England, 
there  is  no  possible  justificadon  for  their 
introduction  here.  The  field  is  absolutely 
open  to  any  group  of  pyeople  representing 
any  political  principle  ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  con\'ince  enough  American  citizens  that  the 
principle  is  right  to  secure  its  victory  at  the 
polls. 

The  occasion  for  the  pronouncement  was 
the  recent  attempt  of  two  young  women  to 
secure  a  hearing  from  the  President  while  he 
was  in  this  dty  reviewing  the  fleet.  The 
attempt  to  force  on  the  President  any  issue 
save  that  which  is  now  before  the  country 
is  unpardonable ;  and  any  policy  of  heckling 
him  will  arouse  the  keenest  resentment  of  all 
sane-minded  women  as  well  as  men. 

In  such  a  crisis  as  this  the  women  who 
attempt  to  force  the  suffrage  issue  will 
show  a  lack  not  only  of  political  sagacity 
which  would  disqualify  them  for  political 
action,  but  a  lack  of  ability  to  see  straight  and 
to  think  straight  There  is  but  one  thing 
DOW  before  the  country ;  everything  else 
must  give  way  to  it 


THE  EMPTY  HOUSE 

Men  and  women  have  been  pouring  out 
their  vitality  since  this  century  began  and  in  the 
half-century  before  with  such  prodigality  and 
iti  so  many  ways  that  they  have  reversed 
Wordsworth's  famous  dictum,  **  The  world 
is  too  much  with  us."  Many  of  us  have  gone 
so  completely  out  of  ourselves  that  there  is 
no  one  left  at  home ;  the  doors  and  windows 
stand  open,  but  the  house  is  empty.  The 
winds  call  to  us,  the  birds  sing  for  us,  the 
stars  rise  and  set  in  the  inaudible  song  which 
they  sang  together  at  the  beginning.  Nature 
waits  for  us  at  the  door  to  lead  us  to  places 
of  silence  and  rest ;  but  we  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing,  for  we  are  far  from  the  house. 

We  are  doing  a  thousand  things  that  are 
well  worth  the  doing  ;  we  travel  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  set  our  hands  to  noble 
tasks ;  but  we  have  answered  so  many  calls 
from  the  fields  near  and  far  that  there  is  no 
longer  for  some  of  us  any  home-keeping. 
Our  hands  are  so  busy  that  our  hearts  are 
tired ;  our  loins  are  always  girded  for  jour- 
neys, our  feet  are  set  in  so  many  ways  of 
action  that  we  have  no  time  for  shrines  and 
quiet  vigils  of  the  spirit. 

Many  of  us  have  so  completely  gone  out 
of  ourselves  into  a  thousand  activities  that 
we  have  let  the  fire  on  the  iiearth  go  out, 
and  when  night  falls  and  we  are  spent  and 
weary  there  is  no  longer  a  house  of  rest  for 
us  ;  like  those  unhappy  men  and  women  who 
have  overstrained  their  nerves,  we  go  on 
with  hectic,  feverish  energy  long  after  our 
working  power  is  gone;  we  have  become 
automatic  and  mechanical  in  our  good  works 
instead  of  being  spontaneous,  vital,  radiating 
strength  and  hope.  He  who  came  to  serve 
men  and  to  give  himself  in  life  and  death 
wholly  for  men  often  withdrew  himself  from 
his  fellows  and  sought  renewal  and  refresh- 
ment of  spirit  in  lonely  places.  They  who 
work  greatly  must  rest  greatly ;  the  vision 
grows  dim  and  fades  when  the  task  takes  all 
the  time  and  strength.  It  is  significant  that 
the  prophets  often  came  suddenly  out  of 
solitude  and  as  suddenly  returned  to  it. 

Bishop  Hall,  who  lived  in  a  stirring  time  like 
our  own,  when  great  tides  of  action  swept  the 
world,  gave  some  wise  counsel  for  those  who 
are  tempted  to  live  wholly  outside  themselves  : 

A  man  need  not  care  for  more  knowledge 
than  to  know  himself;  he  needs  no  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  content  himself ;  no  more  victory 
than  to  overcome  himself;  no  more  riches  than 
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to  enjoy  himself.  What  fools  are  they  that  seek 
to  know  all  other  things  and  are  strangers  in 
themselves ;  .  . .  that  seek  to  vanquish  kingdoms 
and  countries  when  they  are  not  masters  of 
themselves;  that  have  no  hold  on  their  own 
hearts,  yet  seek  to  be  possessed  of  all  outward 
commodities!  Go  home  to  thyself  first,  vain 
heart ;  and  when  thou  hast  made  sure  work  there 
in  knowing,  contenting,  overcoming,  enjoying 
thyself,  spend  all  the  superfluity  of  thy  time  and 
labor  upon  others. 


ON  A  BARBLESS  HOOK 

There  are  almost  as  many  theories  about 
fishing  as  there  are  fish  and  fishermen.  Every 
other  time  they  are  all  wrong.  Even  the 
humble  catfish  is  not  unknown  to  tempera- 
ment, frequently  biting  at  a  bait  it  should 
not  have  bitten  and  leaving  unbitten  the  bait 
which,  according  to  all  the  rules  for  securing 
a  dinner  from  a  mud  hole,  it  should  have 
regarded  as  a  most  succulent  repast. 

When  it  comes  to  fish  still  higher  in  the 
social  scale,  all  the  lore  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  days  of  the  gentle  abbess  is  at 
times  null,  void,  and  of  no  consequence  save 
as  a  theme  for  stories  of  what  might  have 
been.  Trout,  for  instance,  according  to  the 
common  law  of  angling,  are  addicted  to  dark 
flies  on  bright  days  and  bright  flies  on  dark 
days.  What  is  there  is  to  be  said,  therefore, 
for  the  judgment,  the  common  sense,  or  the 
eyesight  of  a  three-quarter  pound  fish  of  our 
acquaintance  who  rose  in  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  crystal  water  and  seized  avidly  upon  a 
hrge  "white  miller,"  the  time  being  high  noon 
and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ?  As  long  as  dry- 
flv  fishermen  and  their  elder  and  wetter 
brethren  argue  for  their  respective  crafts,  and 
as  long  as  there  be  men  who  cast  upstream 
and  men  who  cast  down  (and  are,  it  is  to  be 
suspected,  therefore  the  more  often  cast 
down),  the  mystery  of  fishing  will  remain. 
That  is  why  there  will  always  be  fishermen 
in  a  world  in  which  there  are  waters  to  fish. 

Yet  in  the  unending  discussion  of  the  art 
one  fact  is  as  firmly  established  as  any 
connected  with  life  upon  our  planet.  It  is 
that  fish  are  not  all  there  is  to  fishing.  We 
do  not  commend  an  artist  for  the  number  of 
square  yards  of  canvas  which  he  has  cov- 
ered with  paint,  nor  do  we  any  longer  com- 
mend the  fisherman  for  the  number  of 
trophies  preserved  in  his  creel.  What  he 
catches  in  his  mind  is  a  vastly  more  impor- 
tant event  than  what  he  finally  lays  upon  the 
altar  of  his  frying-pan.     In  the  much-fished 


waters  of  our  longer-settled  regions  the  latter 
may  well  represent  all  the  fish  that  have  fallen 
to  the  angler's  share,  but  America  is  blest 
with  many  wild  waters  in  which  a  day  s  fish- 
ing procures  many  times  more  than  a  day's 
supply  of  food.  For  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  know  from  personal  contact  these 
lands  of  piscatorial  plenty  The  Outlook  has  a 
proposition  to  offer.     It  is  the  barbless  hook. 

Only  the  thickest-witted  of  those  who  now 
go  fishing  take  from  the  water  more  trout 
than  they  can  eat.  The  laws  of  common 
sense,  not  to  mention  the  more  concretely 
effective  laws  of  our  several  States,  declare 
that  the  miser  of  fish  is  no  friend  of  mankind. 
Many  fish,  however,  though  carefully  removed 
from  the  common  hook  of  commerce,  are  re- 
turned to  their  native  element  destined  for 
an  early  as  well  as  a  watery  grave.  Even 
careful  fingers  break  through  the  protecting 
slime  that  guards  each  fish  from  fungus  dis- 
eases, or  else  the  unpleasant  barb  on  even  a 
proper-sized  hook  has  injured  the  fish  beyond 
the  repair  of  nature. 

Now  fishing  of  the  finer  kind  is,  of  course, 
an  art.  The  pleasure  it  gives  is  the  pleasure 
of  a  skillful  task  well  accomplished.  It  is  in 
some  measure  a  contest  between  intellect  and 
instinct  fought  out  under  what  may  be  called 
a  gentleman's  agreement  not  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  lowlier  mind.  Intellect 
voluntarily  handicaps  itself  by  declining  to  use 
all  the  measures  of  destruction  within  its 
reach.  The  use  of  the  barbless  hook  is  only 
another  step  forward  in  the  promulgation  of 
such  necessarily  one-sided  Hague  conventions 
between  man  and  fish-kind. 

This  additional  convention  is  really  not 
half  so  much  a  handicap  as  at  first  may  be 
supposed.  Even  a  moderately  skillful  fisher- 
man who  has  adopted  the  barbless  hook  finds 
almost  as  many  fish  within  his  creel  as,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  say,  his  barb-erous  brother. 
Furthermore,  the  barbless  hook  furnishes  an 
automatic  record  of  the  fisherman's  mistakes, 
for  an  instant's  slacking  of  the  line  and  the 
fish  is  off.  It  teaches  good  fishing  in  the 
letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  game.  It 
means  both  conservation  of  fish  and  conser- 
vation of  good  fellowship.  It  represents  one 
more  nice  advance  in  a  sport  which,  in  the 
view  of  its  followers,  has  always  deserved  the 
guardianship  of  a  tenth  muse. 

Break  the  barbs  from  your  hooks.  At 
any  rate  you  will  find  them  more  inviting 
objects  to  step  upon,  even  if  they  prove  more 
difficult  instruments  with  which  to  fish. 


NATIONAL   SECURITY    AND    INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE 

I— AMERICA   THE  UNREADY 


THE  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  has 
changed  the  question  of  military 
preparedness  from  a  theory'  to  a 
condition. 

Last  week  this  question  of  preparedness 
became  a  matter  for  acute  discussion  on  at 
least  four  occasions : 

On  Monday  there  was  published  a  state- 
ment, signed  by  a  number  of  college  presi- 
dents, entitled  **  A  Peace  Programme  for 
Trying  Times,"  and  issued  by  the  American 
L^igue  to  Limit  Armaments. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  were  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  a  series  of  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Security 
League,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
or^g^nization  an  exhibit  of  munitions  of  war. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  Coop)er  Union, 
New  York  City,  there  was  held,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Peace  Party,  a  meet- 
ing in  protest  against  military  preparation. 

On  Thursday  there  was  submitted  to  a 
conference  in  Philadelphia  a  resolution  or 
outline  of  proposals  for  a  league  of  great 
nations,  or  league  of  peace,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  original  form  : 

It  is  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  join 
a  league  of  all  the  great  nations  binding  the 
signatories  to  the  following: 

First — All  justiciable  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  signatory  Powers  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations shall  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal 
for  hearing  and  judgment  both  upon  the  merits 
acd  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  jurisdiction  of  the 
question. 

Second — All  non-justiciable  questions  arising 
between  the  signatories  and  not  settled  by 
negotiation  shall  be  submitted  to  a  council  of 
conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration,  and  rec- 
ommendation. 

Third — The  signatory  Powers  shall  jointly  use 
their  military  forces  to  prevent  any  one  of  their 
number  from  going  to  war  or  committing  acts 
of  hostility  against  another  of  the  signatories 
before  any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing. 

Fourth — Conference  between  the  signatory 
Powers  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  for- 
mulate and  codify  rules  of  international  law 
which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify  its 
dissent  within  a  slated  period,  shall  thereafter 
govern  in  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribunal 
mentioned  in  One. 


The  relation  of  this  outline  of  proposals  to 
the  question  of  preparedness  is  obvious  when 
it  is  recognized  that  the  United  States  could 
not  agree  to  use  joindy  with  others  its  mili- 
tary forces  if  it  has  not  prepared  military 
forces  to  use. 

The  truth  of  Washington's  repeated  injunc- 
tion to  prepare  against  war  and  his  solicitude 
that  the  military  art  might  not  be  lost  from 
the  American  Nation  is  being  brought  home 
to  the  country  with  increasing  force.  **  There 
is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among 
nations,"  he  said  once  in  a  speech  to  Con- 
gress, **  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  hope- 
lessly lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If 
we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to 
repel  it.  If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our 
rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we 
are  at  all  times  ready  for  war."  How  far 
we  have  departed  from  following  his  injunc- 
tion every  one  who  has  the  slightest  technical 
knowledge  of  our  military  history  knows  only 
too  well.  As  General  Leonard  Wood  stated 
before  the  Congressional  Militarj^  Committee  : 
"  Never  in  our  history  have  we  been  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  war.  To  employ  un- 
trained personnel  is  always  dangerous  and 
very  expensive.  In  the  Revolution  we  used 
231,771  regulars  and  164,007  militia  and 
volunteers  against  England's  150,605.  In 
the  War  of  1812  we  had  56,052  regulars  and 
471,622  militia  against  English  and  Canadian 
forces  of  only  about  55,000.  In  the  Mexi- 
can War  31,024  regulars  and  73,532  militia 
were  required  to  conquer  about  46,000  Mexi- 
cans. In  the  Civil  War  the  United  States 
employed  67,000  regulars  and  2,605,341 
militia  and  volunteers  to  defeat  about  a  million 
Confederates."  To  those  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  battles  with  Mexico  in  which 
trained  troops  were  used  and  of  the  brilliant 
success  of  American  arms  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  to  those  who  were  likewise  familiar 
with  the  true  inwardness  of  such  struggles  as 
took  place  at  Bull  Run  in  our  Civil  War, 
these  figures  seem  doubly  cause  for  concern. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  that,  with  the 
growing  realization  of  these  facts  forced  upon 
us  by  the  international  complication  which 
confronts  us  and  the  vicarious  education  which 
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we  are  receiving  from  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  there  has  not.  been  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  jingoism  manifested  in  the  press  or 
in  the  statements  of  our  public  men,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  indication  either  in  army 
circles  or  in  organs  of  civilian  opinion  that 
the  United  States  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of 
departing  from  the  time- honored  traditions  of 
its  civil  government, 

THE    LEAGUE   TO    LIMIT    ARMAMENTS 

Despite  this,  however,  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  educate  the  American  people 
in  the  needs  of  the  present  hour  are  being 
met  by  no  small  number  of  men  and  women 
claiming  a  monopoly  of  the  desire  for  peace 
who  apparently  believe  that  their  opponents 
are  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  increase  the 
profits  of  **  the  armor  trust"  and  to  plunge 
the  country  into  instant  war.  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  still 
repeats,  **  When  we  are  told  in  terms  of  most 
vivid  eloquence  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
war,  I  ask  for  what  war,  and  for  war  with 
whom  ?"  The  American  League  to  Limit 
Armaments,  in  their  communication  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  signed  by  the  heads  of  some  fifty- 
eight  American  colleges,  presents  the  follow- 
ing **  peace  programme  for  trying  times :" 

1.  Ask  those  who  would  say  that  the  peace 
movement  is  a  failure  if  the  war  movement  is  a 
success.  Ask  them  if  a  greater  failure  than  war 
could  possibly  be  imagined.  Tell  them  to  try 
the  peace  movement  before  they  denounce  it 
as  a  failure. 

2.  Set  aside  preferences  for  this,  that,  or  the 
other  general  peace  policy  and  work  now  for  a 
constructive  programme  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment,  such  as  the  immediate  enter- 
tainment at  Washington  of  a  league  of  neutral 
nations  which  could  more  forcefully  assert  our 
and  all  other  neutral  rights  than  many  army 
corps  and  battle-ships.  A  few  more  cannon  and 
rifles  would  scarcely  be  heard  in  the  present 
European  uproar.  The  united  voice  of  the 
neutrals  would  be  heard  in  every  European 
capital  and  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and 
would  command  instant  attention  and  respect. 

3.  Finally,  in  any  event,  stand  loyally  by  the 
President  in  his  undoubted  purpose  to  adjust 
the  present  difficulties  without  resort  to  war 
unless  all  conceivable  peaceful  methods  fail 
absolutely. 

The  main  issue  for  which  the  League  to 
Limit  Armaments  contends  is  a  world-wide 
effort  for  the  restriction  of  all  armaments 
after  the  i)resent  war,  and  since  the  Lusitania 
massacre    it    has    advocated    United    States 


leadership  in  forming  a  league  of  neutral 
nations  with  non-intercourse  as  its  weapon  in 
dealing  with  Germany  if  diplomatic  inter- 
changes fail.  To  the  first  of  the  queries  to 
which  the  League  desires  an  answer,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  society  in  which  men  phced 
physical  comfort  above  law  and  morality 
would  be  a  greater  failure  than  a  world  at 
war.  A  civilization  which  left  Belgium  unde- 
fended would  be  nearer  barbarism  than  the 
civilization  which  has  attempted  to  drive 
out  the  invaders  of  Belgian  soil  with  cannon 
and  sword. 

THE    NATIOXAL   SECURITY    LEA(iUE 

In  contrast  to  the  activities  of  the  League 
to  Limit  Armaments,  the  National  Security 
League  has  been  taking  very  active'  steps  in 
the  education  of  the  United  States  as  to 
its  military  needs.  This  organization  has 
already  been  described  in  the  pages  of  The 
Outlook  and  its  work  and  purpose  heartily 
commended.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
society,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  graphic 
display  of  our  military  shortcomings  was 
exhibited  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  and  a  large 
mass- meeting  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  a 
meeting  addressed  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  favor  of  its  programme. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Alton  B.  Parker, 
once  candidate  for  the  Presidency ;  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott ;  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Jacob 
M.  Dickinson,  Secretaries  of  War  under 
President  Taft ;  and  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
who  served  both  as  Secretary  of  the  Xavy 
and  as  Attorney-General  under  President 
Roosevelt  This  meeting  was  held  as  part 
of  a  two  days'  "  Peace  and  Preparation 
Conference,^'  and  attended  by  del^ates 
and  speakers  from  all  over  the  country. 
To  indicate  a  step  to  secure  adequate 
preparation,  Dr.  Abbott  read  and  indorsed 
in  substance  a  letter  he  had  received  ad- 
vocating the  formation  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  President,  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Xavy,  Chairmen 
of  the  Congressional  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Appropriations,  Naval  Affairs 
and  Military  Affairs,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  President  of  the  Army  War 
College,  an  Admiral  who  has  commanded 
a  fleet,  and  the  President  of  the  Naval  War 
College,  a  council  which  should  be  in- 
trusted with  all  details  of  preparedness  and 
would  make  its  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress with  the  weight  of  expert  authority. 
Such  a  council  would,  of  course,  do  away 
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with  a  great  deal  of  the  present  political 
interferences  with  the  affairs  of  the  army 
and  navy.  It  would  place  the  security  of 
the  country  above  the  security  of  the  politi- 
cal fences  of  individual  Congressmen.  Ex- 
Secretary  Stimson,  in  a  remarkably  effective 
address,  took  the  position  that  our  country's 
chief  danger  from  war  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  **  had  so  acted  in  the  past  as  to 
give  good  reason  for  believing  that  we  really 
do  not  mean  to  protect  our  rights."  He 
asked : 

Is  there  a  man  who  doubts  that  President 
Wilson's  note  to  Germany  would  receive  more 
attention  if  it  were  known  that  our  navy  was  in 
readiness  and  that  our  **  free  people,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Washington,  were  '*  disciplined  and 
trained  in  arms  "  ? 

We  are  not  concerned  as  a  nation  in  the 
origin  or  causes  of  the  war ;  we  are  now  vitally 
interested  in  its  results.  We  cannot  stand  by 
and  see  centuries  of  progress  swept  into  the 
dust  heap  without  vital  injury  to  our  National 
rights.  From  the  Consolato  del  Mar — that  mari- 
time code  which  regulated  sea  trade  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages — until  to-day  it  has  been  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  lives  of  neutral  passengers,  even 
on  the  merchantmen  of  one's  enemy,  must  be 
protected. 

This  right  of  our  neutral  citizens,  sanctioned 
by  centuries  of  international  usage,  Germany 
has  trodden  down  on  the  plea  that  it  em- 
barrassed her  methods  of  warfare,  just  as 
last  August,  on  a  similar  plea,  she  trampled 
on  the  neutral  rights  of  Belgium.  Only  the 
width  of  the  Atlantic,  not  Germany's  forbear- 
ance nor  our  power  of  self-protection,  made  the 
loss  which  we  sustained  less  than  that  of  Bel- 
gium. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  to  omit  "any  act  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  sacred  duty,''  it  stands  pledged  by 
this  declaration  in  President  Wilson's  note  of 
May  13  to  the  use  of  force  if  Germany  persists 
in  her  attacks  upon  our  citizens  traveling  on  the 
high  seas. 


women's  peace  party 

It  was  to  the  speakers  of  this  meeting  and 
the  exhibit  held  by  the  Security  League  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City  of  muni- 
tions of  war  that  the  speakers  of  the 
Women's  Peace  Party  referred  in  the  later 
mass- meeting  held  in  Cooper  Union  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  earlier  conference 
was  described  by  one  speaker  as  **  a  meet- 
ing at  which  certain  learned  gentlemen, 
well  supported  by  gentlemen  of  great  wealth, 
urged  upon  us  the  necessity  of  spending 
more  of  the  people's  money  for  National 
defense.  .  .  .  Instead  of  a  meeting  of  that 
sort,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  time  of 
all  times  to  keep  calm.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  fill  the  Hotel  Astor  with  bombs  and  tor- 
pedoes and  invite  people  to  come  in  and 
look  at  them  and  to  hold  meetings  urging 
National  defense,  unless  you  want  to  go 
to  war.  If  you  do,  that  is  just  the  thing 
to  do."  At  this  same  meeting  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Oilman  attacked  the  compar- 
ison frequently  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium.  She  said :  "  Suppose 
just  such  an  army  landed  here  as  was  used 
for  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  •  It  could  do 
harm  to  the  coast  cities,  but  there  will  be 
thousands  of  square  miles  for  it  to  travel 
before  it  could  subjugate  the  whole  country. 
We  have  not  here  a  dense  population  in  a 
small  area  "  (the  truth  of  this  statement  will 
be  readily  seen  by  any  one  who  has  traveled 
through  the  sparsely  settled  farming  country 
on  Manhattan  Island  !) ;  '*  the  difference  be- 
tween subduing  this  whole  country  and  the 
whole  of  Belgium  is  the  difference  between 
wringing  the  neck  of  a  pigeon  in  a  cage  and 
catching  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  loose  on  a 
ten-acre  farm."  Somehow  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  statement  can  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  readers  without  any  interpreta- 
tive comment 


II— DEMOCRACY'S  DEFENSE   AGAINST  WAR 


The  people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
have  peace ;  but  they  want  still  more  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  their  neighbors,  to  poster- 
ity, an<]  to  the  world. 

In  this  the  American  people  take  the  view 
presented  in  the  New  Testament,  that  there 
is  something  more  to  be  desired  than  peace. 
It  may  not  be  worldly  wisdom,  but  it  is  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  first 
pure  and  then  peaceable. 


Peace  is  secondary  to  justice,  righteous- 
ness, and  duty. 

It  is  said  that  self-defense  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.  It  may  be  the  first,  but  it  is  not 
the  highest.  The  law  of  nature  that  is 
supreme  is  the  defense  of  others. 

This  is  true  in  the  family.  The  wife  and 
mother  who  is  worthy  of  her  calling  will 
forego  tranquillit}'  in  order  to  resist  those  who 
would  rob  her  husband  of  his  reputation  or 
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who  would  sully  the  soul  of  her  child.  That 
husband  and  father  deserves  only  dishonor 
who,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  would  not  resist 
to  the  uttermost  those  who  would  assault  his 
wife  or  injure  his  child.  Parents  may  aban- 
don self-defense  against  those  who  attack 
them  individually,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
abapdon  the  defense  of  their  chiljiren. 

Government  is  organized  defense  of  oth- 
ers. It  was  said  the  other  day  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  that  a  mayor  in  time  of 
riot  could  consistently  advise  citizens  to  keep 
off  the  street.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
analogy  to  the  present  occasion.  A  mayor 
who  would  allow  without  resistance  a  mob  to 
dictate  to  him  orders  to  keep  citizens  off  the 
street  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
office  for  an  instant.  The  city  that  does  not 
undertake  to  protect  its  population  against 
murderers,  cutthroats,  and  gunmen  has  no 
government.  The  nation  that  will  not  pro- 
tect its  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  has  no 
right  to  the  name  of  nation,  for  it  lacks  the 
essentials  of  government. 

One  reason  why  Americans  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  their  Nation's  history  is  that 
in  the  earliest  days  of  its  life  the  United 
States  showed  itself  willing  to  sacrifice  blood 
and  treasure  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  its  citizens.  Against  England  in  1812  it 
set  itself  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  In  defiance  of  the  unholy 
Holy  Alliance  this  Nation  asserted  its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  extension  of  Euro- 
pean autocracy  to  this  hemisphere.  Still 
earlier  in  its  life,  when  it  had  many  domestic 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  it  undertook  to 
do  what  the  nations  of  Europe  had  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
been  unwilling  or  afraid  to  do  in  ridding  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  Barbary  pirates  who 
infested  it. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Outlook  Mr.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler  recalls  some  of  the  sayings  as 
well  as  the  deeds  of  that  day.  In  1801 
Captain  Bain  bridge  was  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  a  frigate.  And  in  1803, 
under  President  Jefferson,  a  squadron  was 
sent  there.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Commodore  Rogers  declared  that 
*'  all  the  Barbary  States,  except  Algiers, 
appear  to  have  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
us  unless  we  tamely  submit  to  any  proposi- 
tions they  may  choose  to  make."  Later,  a 
naval  agent  of  the  United  States,  in  agree- 
ment with  Hamet,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Bashaw   of   Tripoli,    got    together   a   small 


force  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  and  these, 
with  the  co-operation  of  two  Unked  States 
naval  vessels,  bombarded  the  citadel  of  Deme 
and  took  it  by  storm.  The  Pope  publicly 
declared  that  **  America  had  done  more  for 
Christendom  against  the  barbarians  than 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  united."  The 
Admiral  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Sir  Alexander  Ball,  wrote  to  Commo- 
dore Preble,  **  You  have  done  well  in  not 
purchasing  a  pyeace  with  money."  And  Jef- 
ferson himself  wrote  in  1805  to  Judge  Tyler : 
**  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  example  we 
have  already  set  begins  already  to  work  on 
the  disposition  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  that  degrading 
yoke.  Should  we  produce  such  a  revolution 
there,  we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  what 
we  have  done." 

When  the  population  of  this  country  was 
small,  its  resources  limited,  its  finances  hardly 
recovered  from  disorganization,  our  Govern- 
ment had  the  courage  and  the  skill  to  deliver 
our  citizens  from  degrading  submission  to  the 
exaction  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  If, 
now  that  we  are  large  and  rich  and  strong, 
we  are  too  timid  to  deliver  our  citizens  and 
to  help  to  deliver  other  neutrals  from  the 
exaction  of  a  new  form  of  piracy,  it  will  be 
to  our  shame.  As  Madison  wrote  in  his 
annual  Message  of  December  15,  1815, 
the  measures  which  our  Government  took, 
followed  up  by  a  larger  squadron,  afforded 
a  "reasonable  prospect  of  future  security." 
It  is  the  business  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to-day  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  future  security  against  lawlessness  on  the 
high  seas. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  this  country  should 
merely  defend  its  own  citizens.  It  must,  as 
it  did  in  those  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  take  its  share  in  the  burdens  of 
maintaining  law  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
not  knighterrancy  that  invites  us ;  it  is  a  plain 
duty  that  commands  us. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  take  our  full  part,  we 
must  have  the  means  by  which  to  take  it. 
The  disorderly  and  lawless  are  not  quelled 
by  words.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to 
organize  for  National  security.  We  must 
organize  to  help  establish  international 
security. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  conference 
in  Philadelphia  last  week  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  That  conference  looks 
toward  peace,  but  it  looks  first  toward  some 
method  of  establishing  jusdce,  and  in  doing 
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so  it  recc^^izes  the  need  for  defending  jus- 
lice  with  arms.  The  American  people  must 
not  be  content  until  this  Nation  is  fit  to  take 
part  in  the  world's  work. 

To  that  end  no  one  proposes  a  great 
standing  army,  no  one  proposes  any  un- 
necessary burden  or  any  peril  of  establishing 
here  the  methods  and  policies  of  militarism ; 
but  all  Americans  sliould  unite  in  insisting 
that  there  should  be  established  here  a  sys- 
tem of  democratic  defense.  It  should  be  a 
part  of  every  citizen's  duty  to  take  his  place 
in  helping  to  defend,  not  merely  his  country's 
territory,  but  his  country's  obligations. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  his  belief  in 
a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms. 
Switzerland  has  such  a  citizenry.  Every  de- 
mocracy ought  to  have  such  a  dtizenry.  Have 
wc  ?     Every  one  knows  that  we  have  not. 

Our  immediate  duty  is  to  bring  our  regular 
army  to  such  a  standmg  in  efficiency  and 


numbers  as  to  provide  for  this  countr>'  its 
National  police  as  a  first  line  of  defense. 
Our  second  duty  is,  through  such  means  as 
the  summer  militar>'  camps  for  students,  to 
provide  training  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
educated  young  men  so  that  there  will  be  a 
fair  supply  of  officers  for  a  citizen  army  when 
it  is  called  into  being.  And  our  third  dut>' 
is  to  see  that  there  are  available  men  enough 
to  constitute  an  army  as  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  American  democracy  as  the  Swiss 
army  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  democracy 
of  Switzerland.  And  parallel  with  this  three- 
fold duty  is  the  duty  to  make  our  navy, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  professional 
body,  sufficiently  strong  to  provide  insurance 
against  disaster  at  the  outset. 

Preparation  "against  war,"  as  Secretary 
Garrison  has  happily  put  it,  is  thus  preparation 
for  taking  our  share  of  the  world's  duty  to 
maintain  world  law. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  LATEST  NOTE  TO 

GERMANY 


A   POLL  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL   PRESS 


FOR  the  third  time,  affirms  the  Wash- 
ington **  Herald,"  "  President  Wilson 
presents  an  incontrovertible  case 
against  Germany.'*  Since  the  announcement 
of  the  establishment  of  a  German  war  zone 
the  Administration  has  addressed  three  notes 
to  the  German  Government.  The  first  was 
the  "  strict  accountability  "  note ;  the  other 
two  concerned  the  Lusitania. 

MANNER 

Simply  and  clearly,  and  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  notes  the  Rochester  **  Union  and 
Advertiser,"  Mr.  Wilson  mforms  the  German 
Government  that  in  the  matter  now  in  dis- 
pute between  us  we  stand  just  where  we  did 
when  he  despatched  his  first  note  to  Berlin. 

There  is  no  harsh  sound  about  this  latest 
note,  remarics  the  Worcester  "  Telegram," 
no  suggestion  of  war  ta  enforce  American 
danns.  **  The  paper  is  more  forceful  than 
tbc  first  Lusitania  note  to  Germany,  but  less 
liable  to  uritate  the  Government  on  the  other 
side.     It  waives  all  quibbling." 

The  note  has  also  brought  forth  hearty 
praise  from   such  keen  critics  as  the  New 


York  "  Sun  "and  the  PhUadelphia  "  Ledger." 
The  first  says : 

More  than  ever  patriotic  Americans  must 
admire  the  constructive  skill  and  dialectic  abil- 
ity with  which  their  representative,  the  Admin- 
istration of  President  Wilson,  has  marshaled 
the  precepts  of  law  and  the  forces  of  moral 
sentiment  for  the  convincing  of  a  great  and 
hitherto  always  friendly  Power  that  justice  is 
with  us  and  that  the  right  course  is  Germany's 
best  course. 

And  the  second  : 

Had  documents  descendants,  and  were  there 
a  posterity  of  glorious  pronouncements,  the  line 
would  leap  from  the  Magna  Charu  to  the  im- 
mortal Declaration,  run  nobly  down  to  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  find  at  length 
a  worthy  scion  in  the  great  utterance  which  has 
gone  to  Berlin  as  the  deliberate  and  irrevocable 
position  of  a  people  apt  in  the  practice  of  hu- 
manity and  impregnated  with  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

But  not  all  newspapers  are  as  enthusiastic. 
The  Peoria  "  Transcript  "  says  of  the  note : 

There  is  less  of  irony  and  defiance  than  was 
contained  in  the  first  one.  .  .  .  The  latest  note 
smells  of  the  lamp.     Paris  of  it  remind  us  of 
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the  President ;  other  parts  are  unfamiliar.  The 
statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  German 
reply  are  rather  curdy,  though  respectfully,  dis- 
missed in  the  rejoinder. 

,  The  Knoxville  "  Sentinel ''  discriminates 
thus: 

The  first  feeling  inspired  by  the  note  in  those 
who  have  been  following  the  President  sympa- 
thetically is  apt  to  be  one  of  disappointment  at 
the  exceediingly  conciliatory  tone  of  it,  almost 
approaching  humility,  and  the  lack  or  rather 
studied  repression  of  vigor  and  aggressiveness 
except  in  the  restatement  of  the  principle  of 
**  humanity  '*  under  the  law  for  which  the  United 
States  stands. 

And  the  New  York  **  Tribune :" 

Judged  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  and  measured  by  the  anticipations 
of  a  new  birth  of  firmness  and  vigor  at  Wash- 
ington, which  they  excited,  the  new  note  to 
Germany  will  prove  a  disappointment. 

Judged  even  apart  from  those  events  and  ex- 
pectations, and  comparing  it  on  its  intrinsic 
merits  with  the  notes  of  February  10  and  May 
13,  it  must  appear  weak  and  inconclusive.  We 
cannot  feel  that  it  expresses  with  the  necessary 
earnestness  and  incisiveness  the  attitude  of  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  toward  the  outrages 
committed  on  the  high  seas  by  German  sub- 
marine commanders — outrages,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Lusitania  massacre. 

The  country  expected  still  more  concrete  and 
positive  assertion  of  our  position  as  the  cham- 
pion of  neutral  rights.  It  gets  an  assertion 
milder  in  form,  and  open  doors  wider  than  ever 
to  prolonged  and  dilatory  diplomatic  discussion. 

To  all  of  which  the  Boston  "  Journal " 
replies : 

Any  state  paper  might  seem  flat  after  the 
masterly  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  Presi- 
dent's first  statement.  Mr.  Wilson  last  May 
made  it  difficult  for  the  public  to  be  satisfied 
with  commonplace  modes  of  expression. 

But  certainly  no  normal  peace  advocate  could 
complain  of  Mr.  Wilson's  spirit  or  his  words. 

MATTER 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  note,  there  is  no 
weakening  of  the  American  position,  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  compromise,  declares  the  Cleve- 
land **  Leader. '^  Nor  does  the  new  note, 
adds  the  Philadelphia  "  Telegraph,"  yield  to 
the  German  request  for  delay  and  further 
controversy  over  the  issue  involved.  **  It  does 
not  yield  any  part  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  note  of 
last  month." 

In  the  opinion  of  some  papers — the  New 
York  '*  Journal  of  Commerce,"  for  example — 


the  note  "  is  little  more  than  a  courteous  but 
forcible  and  firm  reiteration  of  that  to  which 
the  German  communication  was  a  response." 
In  the  opinion  of  other  papers,  however — 
the  Washington  **  Times,"  for  instance  : 

The  President  .  .  .  does  more  tlran  stand  by 
the  position  which  he  adopted  for  this  country 
in  earlier  communications.  .  .  .  Not  only  does 
he  stand  firmly  by  his  earlier  attitude :  with 
punctilious  correctness  he  declines  to  be  led 
aside  from  the  essentials  which  he  then  stated 
into  a  rambling  discussion  of  alleged  facts  and 
irrelevant  principles.  .  .  .  He  wants  Germany  to 
talk  about  the  things  he  is  talking  about,  not 
about  the  things  Germany  would  prefer  to  talk 
about  and  the  things  its  Government  did  talk 
about  in  its  note  of  May  28. 

AN    ULTIMATUM  ? 

Is  our  Government's  latest  note  an  ulti- 
matum ?  *'  Yes,"  says  the  Sioux  Falls 
"  Press,"  "in  so  far  as  it  embodies  this  Gov- 
emment's  last  word  on  the  issues  of  law  and 
fact  involved  in  the  killing  of  peaceful  neutrals 
aboard  the  torpedoed  Lusitania." 

Hardly  so,  contends  the  Cleveland  **  Wach- 
ter  und  Anzeiger,"  a  well-known  German 
paper.  "The  note  apparently  gives  room 
for  further  argument,  and  has  not  the  trend 
of  an  ultimatum." 

The  better-known  New  York  **  Staats- 
Zeitung  "  also  says :  **  Certainly,  the  tone 
and  contents  of  the  Wilson  note  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  forming  an  ultimatum." 

While  the  President  "  does  not  send  to 
Germany  an  ultimatum,"  as  the  New  York 
**  Herald"  points  out,  he  does  "  formally  ask 
the  Imperial  Government  for  assurances  that 
measures  hereafter  will  be  adopted  to  safe- 
guard American  lives  and  American  ships  on 
the  high  seas.  That  is  the  vital  line  in  the 
message.     What  will  Germany  do  about  it  ?" 

The  Harrisburg  **  Patriot  "  concludes  thus : 

The  primary  pressing  question  that  Germany 
is  asked  to  answer  is:  Do  you  stand  with  or 
against  civilization?  In  the  event  that  the 
Kaiser  acquiesces  in  this  matter,  the  crisis  is 
averted ;  if  he  refuses,  Washington  may  be 
counted  upon  to  preserve  unsullied  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  this  great  country  which  we 
call  Home. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  so 
sharp  a  critic  as  is  the  Chicago  "Post,"  a 
striking  excellence  of  the  note  is  its  **  strong, 
fair,  and  adroit  declaration  of  our  own  un- 
derstanding of  Germany *s  feeling.  It  lies  in 
the  President's  announcement  of  his  willing- 
ness to  act  as  an  intermediary  with  Great 
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we  can  curtail  the  output  somewhat  without 
incurring  a  reputation  for  excessive  caution. 

The  *'  Lokalanzeiger  "  also  prints  a  note- 
worthy article  on  German-American  relations 
by  its  general  director,  Herr  Eugen  Zimmer- 
mann,  which,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  fore- 
going conciliatory  article,  is  taken  to  mean  that 
influential  representatives  of  politics  and  busi- 
ness are  standing  behind  this  paper  and 
exerting  their  efforts  for  an  American-German 
understanding. 

**  President  Wilson,"  says  Herr  Zimmer- 
mann,  *'  desires  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  an  understanding  between  Ger- 
many and  England  concerning  the  forms  of 
maritime  warfare,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  insure  the  safety  of  American  passen- 
gers. The  task  is  not  light,  considering  the 
development  of  naval  war,  but  it  can  be 
solved  if  all  interests  display  good  will." 

Finally,  the  article  ventures  to  indicate  for 
the  first  time  to  the  German  public  that  there 
may  be  a- second  side  to  the  question  of  arms 
shipments,  on  which  the  press  for  months  has 
been  harping. 

The  popular  **  Vossische  Zeitung,"  of  Ber- 
lin— "good  old  Tante  Voss,"  as  Berliners 
dub  it — says  : 

President  Wilson's  note  creates  no  new  situa- 
tion between  Germany  and  America,  but  its 
honorable  and  carefully  weighed  tone  will  help 
to  clear  up  the  existing  situation.  There  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  Mr.  Wilson's 
final  aim — that  the  lives  of  peaceful  neutrals 
must  be  kept  out  of  danger.  What  we  can  do 
and  what  America  must  do  to  achieve  this  will 
require  negotiations  between  us  and  America 
which  must  be  conducted  with  every  effort 
toward  being  just  and  by  maintaining  our  stand- 
point in  the  friendliest  spirit. 

In  a  later  number  of  '*  Tante  Voss,"  how- 
ever, Herr  Georg  Bernhard,  a  political  writer, 
in  an  article  on  the  American  note,  says  the 
Germans  are  too  jubilant  over  the  tone  and 
contents  of  the  note.  "  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  joyfulness,''  says  Herr  Bern- 
hard,  "  because  of  the  essential  differences 
which  exist  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,''  and  it  adds  : 

Not  one  of  those  differences  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  exchanges  of  notes.  Of  course 
we  are  pleased  that  the  United  Stales  is  willing 
to  submit  to  England  all  of  our  commissions, 
but  we  have  no  new  commissions. 

America  told  us  she  would  take  the  initiative 
in  preventing  England  from  a  future  misuse  of 
naval  warfare.  This  we  greeted  thankfully.  If 
America's  representations  are  un.successful,  she 
may  repeat  them.     Whether  the  German  sub- 


marine   warfare    can  be    moderated    depends 
solely  on  the  attitude  of  England. 

On  this  hear  the  influential  '*  Berliner 
Tageblatt :" 

The  Washington  Government  shows  an  hon- 
est desire  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  American  note.  .  .  .  The 
note  indicates  that  America  by  no  means  takes 
the  position  that  the  German  Admiralty  must 
issue  an  order  to  end  the  submarine  warfare 
before  any  negotiations  can  be  entered  upon. 
Giving  up  submarine  warfare  is  only  hinted  at 
by  implication.  Germany's  humanity  is  ap- 
pealed to  entirely  in  general  terms  and  merely 
the  expectation  is  expressed  that  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  and  their  property  will  be 
spared  in  the  future. 

When,  on  November  2,  the  North  Sea  was 
declared  to  be  a  war  zone,  a  protest  should  have 
been  raised.  That  was  the  time  for  a  protest 
in  America's  own  interest.  International  law 
was  first  violated  by  England.  Did  America 
become  indignant  over  that  unfriendly  act? 
Americans  will  hardly  assert  that.  Complete 
neutrality  would  best  serve  America's  own  in- 
terest. We  have  complete  confidence  that  the 
friendly  relations  between  America  and  Ger- 
many, which  the  American  Government  em- 
phasizes in  the  note,  will  smooth  a  way  for  the 
American  Government's  understanding,  and  so 
help  right  and  humanity  to  victory. 

In  the  same  paper  Herr  Paul  Michaelis 
writes  as  follows : 

The  note  is  now  being  submitted  to  a  thor- 
ough examination  by  the  proper  German  author- 
ities. It  simplifies  a  serious  position,  and  it  is 
plain  it  does  not  entirely  bar  the  way  to  a 
iriendly  agreement,  even  admitting  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  German  Government  may  have  been 
right  concerning  the  Lusitania's  guns  and 
cargo. 

The  note  maintains  the  principle  that  sub- 
marine war  on  mercantile  vessels  is  contrar>'  to 
humanity,  but  the  German  Government  never 
left  the  slightest  doubt  of  that  It  only  decided 
to  adopt  submarine  war  when  England  com- 
pelled it  by  a  naval  war  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
humanity. 

American  offers  of  friendly  services  to  medi- 
ate between  Germany  and  England  are  in  line 
with  Germany's  previous  suggestions.  When 
England  grants  freedom  of  the  seas,  Germany 
will  have  no  objection  to  modifying  her  sub- 
marine war. 

FRENCH    COMMENT 

The  Prench  press  seems  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  the  American  note,  declaring  that 
its  firmness  and  dignity  of  tone  fulfills  expec- 
tations. In  particular,  the  Paris  *'  Temps," 
perhaps  the  weightiest  newspaper  authority 
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A   NEW   RUSSIA?    TWO   VIEWS 

/;/  The  Outlook  for  April  7,  14,  and  28  Mr.  George  KennaH,  luhose  authority  on 
Russian  affairs  is  universally  acknoivledged,  discussed  **  Russia  After  the  War.*' 
Mr.  iMvine,  a  young  Russian  Jeiv^  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  some  time^  here 
takes  issue  with  one  of  Mr.  Kennans  conclusions.  Following  his  article  is  Mr, 
Kennans  reply. —  The  Editors. 

I— YES,    BUT    NOT    THROUGH    REVOLUTION 

BY    ISAAC    DON    LA  VINE 


THE  assumption  made  in  the  pages 
of  The  6utlook  by  the  foremost 
authority  on  political  Russia  in  this 
countr}%  George  Kennan,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  even  a  probability,  of  a 
revolution  in  Russia  after  the  war  is  based 
on  historical  precedents.  The  war  with 
Turkey  in  1877-8  and  the  revolutionary 
activities  in  Russia  that  followed  it,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  the  unsuccessful  revolu- 
tion of  1905  constitute  these  precedents. 
In  order  to  prove,  however,  that  history  will 
repeat  itself  in  the  present  case  as  well  it  is 
evidently  necessary  to  establish  the  similarity 
between  the  present  situation  and  those  that 
followed  in  the  two  instances  mentioned,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
in  case  of  the  Allies'  victory  there  will  be  put 
in  motion  forces  of  the  same  quality  and  mo- 
mentum that  were  produced  by  the  two  cited 
wars  in  order  to  bring  about  the  same  results, 
/.  ^.,  a  revolution  in  Russia  after  this  war. 

What  are  these  forces  resulting  from  war 
and  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Are  they 
of  an  internal  or  external  character,  and  are 
they  located  in  the  national  or  international 
situation  arising  from  war  .^  The  answers 
depend  on  how  we  regard  war.  -Is  war  pri- 
marily a  national  or  international  affair  }  We 
will  all  agree  that  primarily  it  is  an  interna- 
tional affair,  and  therefore  its  effects  and 
results  are  primarily  international.  The  causes, 
then,  of  all  national,  internal  phenomena 
taking  place  in  a  country  after  it  had  been 
engaged  in  a  war  are  to  be  located  in  the 
international,  external  state  in  which  the 
country'  has  been  thrown  as  a  result  of  that 
war.  A  revolution  is  a  national,  internal 
phenomenon.  But  when  it  comes  as  a  result 
of  a  war — and  war  primarily  is  international 
in  its  effects — it  is  due  to  international  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  war. 

Will  the  same  international  conditions  re- 
sult from  the  present  war  as  from  the  wars 
of  1877-8  and  1904-5  t  Or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  will  there  be  put  in  motion 
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forces  that  would  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
Russia  }  A  careful  study  of  the  situation  will 
show  that  not  only  will  these  conditions  not 
be  the  same,  but  they  will  be  decidedly  oppo- 
site in  their  effect  The  wars  with  Turkey 
and  Japan  were,  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
bureaucratic,  mediaeval ;  they  had  produced 
little  effect  on  the  economic  development  of 
Russia,  and,  whatever  effect  they  had,  it  was 
not  a  stimulus  to  the  transforming  of  Russia 
into  a  capitalistic  state,  but,  on  the  contrar>% 
it  had  a  retarding,  petrifying  effect  on  the 
country,  and  tended  to  keep  it  as  long  as 
possible  in  its  feudal  state.  The  present  war 
is,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  democratic,  pro- 
gressive ;  it  will  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  the  undeveloped  Russia  and  the 
most  enterprising  commercial  states  of  the 
world ;  it  will  enslave  Russia  to  capital  for- 
eign gold  will  engulf  it  financially,  but  capital 
will  give  it  political  freedom.  Liberty  has 
always  come  to  a  nation  when  capitalism  took 
the  place  of  feudalism. 

It  is,  then,  in  economic  development  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  New  Russia.  Russia, 
so  long  as  her  natural  resources  are  unde- 
veloped, her  millions  of  p>easants  unaffected 
by  commerce  and  industry,  will  remain  an 
unlimited  autocracy.  But  what  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  going  to  do  is  to  pour  bill- 
ions into  Russia,  and  that  country  will  see  an 
age  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  on 
a  scale  which  the  world  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Capital,  with  its  quickly  accumulating 
enormous  surpluses,  will  rush  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  eastern  Europe  and  will  accomplish 
more  towards  educating  the  Russian  p)eople 
than  all  the  revolutionary  literature  that  has 
been  distributed  among  the  peasants  for  gen- 
erations. They  will  learn  their  needs,  not 
from  orators  and  brochures,  but  in  mines, 
factories,  and  plantations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the 
awakening  of  Russia  to  a  capitalistic  era 
there  will  rise  higher  and  more  powerful  the 
voice  of  the  people  demanding  reforms,  and 
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that  voice  will  not  remain  unanswered,  as  it 
did  up  to  this  lime.  It  will  command  the 
attention  of  the  Government  because  it  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  capitalists 
not  to  have  a  revolution  in  the  country. 
The  Czar  will  be  slowly  made  to  change  his 
attitude  toward  the  people,  and  gradually  to 
grant  them  some  rights,  not  because  of  the 
love  the  British  and  French  entertain  for 
freedom,  but  because  of  their  tremendous 
investments  in  Russia.  In  short,  France  and 
England,  vitally  interested  in  the  smooth  eco- 
nomic development  of  their  ally,  will  see  to 
it  that  no  revolution  breaks  out  in  its  country. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  expect- 
mg  immediate  great  changes  in  Russia  after 
the  war.  These  will  not  take  place  very 
soon,  simply  because  so  long  as  the  masses 
arc  kept  in  the  dark  they  furnish  cheaper 
labor  or  higher  profits  to  the  investors. 
Foreign  capital  will  at  first  co-operate  with 
the  Czar's  Government.  But  the  mission  of 
capital  is  educating  the  people,  and  since 
Russia's  working  class,  though  small  in  com- 
parison to  its  population,  cannot  be  ignored 
as  a  factor,  before  long  the  co-operation  of 
the  French  and  British  with  the  Czar  will 


become  a  source  of  influencing  him  for  grant- 
ing some  liberties  to  the  people. 

In  this  respect  the  Russian  people  have 
already  profited  by  the  war.  The  influence 
exerted  on  the  Czar  heretofore  by  the  retro- 
grade Prussian  Government  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  that  of  radical  France  and  England. 
It  is  Germanic  influence  that  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  corruption  of  the  Russian  nobil- 
ity. It  was  Germanic  influence  that  had  ever 
backed  reactionary  Russia.  But  on  the  day 
Germany  declared  war  ag^ainst  Russia  the 
seed  of  a  New  Russia  was  planted.  It  is  a 
child  of  capital.  It  is  now  in  the  process  of 
germination.  It  will  appear  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  not  as  a  republic,  the 
result  of  a  revolution,  but  as  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  product  of  evolution. 

The  foundations  of  a  New  Russia  have 
been  laid  with  the  elimination  of  Prussian 
influence  from  the  Czar's  Court ;  its  erection 
will  take  place  with  the  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  eastern  Europe  and  Siberia  ; 
and  its  completion  will  be  inaugurated  with 
the  expansion  of  its  commerce  and  hidustries 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its  colossal 
wealth  and  enormous  population. 


n_WHY    REVOLUTION    IS    TO    BE    EXPECTED 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


I  AM  sorry  that  I  cannot  wholly  agree 
with  Mr.  Lavine,  although  he  probably 
knows  Russia  as  well  as  I  do,  if  not 
better.  I  admit  that  a  foreign  war  is  "  pri- 
marily an  international  affair,"  but  its  effects 
arc  not  alwa3rs  confined  to  international  rela- 
tkwis.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  changes 
materially  the  domestic  situation  by  increas- 
ing burdens  and  intensifying  discontent 
When  a  nation,  after  a  long  struggle  for 
freer  institutions,  engages  in  a  foreign  war  at 
the  command  of  its  monarch,  it  naturally 
expects  that  its  sufferings  and  sacrifices  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  civil  rights  and 
powers  that  it  has  so  long  sought.  When, 
however,  after  the  war,  it  finds  that  its  bur- 
dens have  increased  while  its  services  have 
not  been  recompensed,  when  it  discovers 
that  the  Government  which  it  has  supported 
and  defended  is  disposed  to  take  everything 
without  giving  anything,  it  becomes  more 
dissatisfied  and  rebellious  than  ever.  This 
is  why  a  foreign  war  in  a  despotically  gov- 
erned country  so  often  precipitates  a  revolu- 


tion. But  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  "  due  to  international  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war,"  but  rather  to  domestic 
conditions  which  the  war  has  aggravated  and 
intensified.  The  people  rebel  because  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  unfairly  treated,  and 
because  a  situation  which  was  barely  tolerable 
before  has  been  made  absolutely  intolerable, 
not  only  by  governmental  ingratitude  and 
injustice,  but  by  an  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  yoke. 

Mr.  Lavine  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  foreign  capital  which  will  **  rush  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  eastern  Europe  after  the 
war,"  and  the  consequent  stimulation  of 
"  industrial  and  commercial  activity,"  will 
"  accomplish  more  toward  educating  the  Rus- 
sian people  than  all  the  revolutionarj'  litera- 
ture that  has  been  distributed  among  the 
peasants  for  generations."  Again  I  am  sorry 
to  find  myself  in  disagreement.  In  my  best 
judgment.  Great  Britain  and  France  after 
the  war  will  not  be  in  a  condition  financially 
to  **  pour  billions  into  Russia."    On  the  coii- 
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trary,  they  will  have  billions  of  losses  to  make 
up  at  home.  The  trade  between  western 
Europe  and  Russia  will  doubtless  be  increased, 
because  Germany  will  be  in  disfavor,  and  her 
trade  may  be  crippled  by  high  if  not  dis-' 
criminating  duties ;  but  the  increase  will 
hardly  be  measurable  in  **  billions." 

Even,  however,  if  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain should  **  pour  billions  into  Russia,"  what 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  these  billions, 
even  backed  by  French  and  British  influence, 
will  induce  the  Czar  to  "  grant  some  liberties 
to  the  people  *'?  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Belgium  poured  billions  into  Russia  long 
before  this  war,  but  neither  their  money  nor 
their  influence  checked  the  reaction  under 
Alexander  III,  or  the  bloody  repression  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  First  Duma. 
Foreign  capital  has  often  sustained  the  Rus- 
sian despotism,  but  has  never  modified  it, 
although  republican  France  has  been  the 
principal  lender.  Great  foreigpi  investments 
have  been  made  in  Russia  in  times  past,  but 
they  have  never  loosened  the  grip  in  which 
the  Czar,  "  the  spheres,"  and  the  bureaucracy 
hold  the  people.  The  western  European  Jews 
at  one  time  or  another  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  pouring  hundreds  of  millions  at  least 
into  Russia,  but  have  they  ever  changed  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  Czar's  attitude 
toward  his  Jewish  subjects  ? 

I  cannot  see  how  foreign  capital,  even  if 
it  be  invested  in  "  mines,  factories,  and  plan- 
tations," is  going  to  liberalize  the  Russian 
Government.     It  may  increase  Russian  pros- 


perity, and  to  some  extent  Russian  enlighten- 
ment ;  but  prosperity  merely  makes  despot- 
ism more  tolerable,  while  enlightenment  is  of 
little  use  unless  it  shows  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple how  to  use  force  intelligendy  and  eflS- 
dently.  The  Russians  are  enlightened 
enough  already  to  know  that  they  are  mis- 
governed, but  their  enlightenment  does  not 
help  them.  The  more  they  become  en- 
lightened, the  less  heed  seems  to  be  paid  to 
their  voice. 

I  do  not  insist  that  revolution  is  the  best 
or  the  only  remedy  for  bad  government 
My  contention  is  merely  that,  if  existing  con- 
ditions in  Russia  are  aggravated  by  heavier 
burdens  and  continued  oppression  after  the 
war,  a  revolutionary  uprising  is  probable — 
capital  or  no  capital. 

Mr.  La  vine  is  unquestionably  right  in  say- 
ing that  militarism  and  bureaucracy  in  Russia 
have  been  supported  and  promoted  by  mili- 
tarism and  bureaucracy  in  Germany.  The 
monarchs  and  governments  were  akin,  and 
they  naturally  helped  each  other.  The  cause 
of  Russian  freedom,  therefore,  has  much  to 
gain  from  the  elimination  of  German  influ- 
ence. But  that  will  not  be  enough.  What 
we  have  to  hope  for  as  a  result  of  the  war 
is  the  downfall  of  the  Romanoffs,  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  and  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  all  the  governmental 
institutions  by  which  those  dynasties  have 
been  sustained.  I  can  see  no  agency  more 
likely  to  be  efficient  in  bringing  that  result 
about  than  revolution. 


A    PAGEANT   WITH    A    PURPOSE 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


ALL  the  public  schools  of  the  Bronx, 
in  New  York  City,  turned  out  on 
Borough  Day,  June  9,  in  the  wake  of 
military  bands  and  motor  cars  filled  with 
politicians,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  greatness 
of  the  borough.  There  were  the  usual  troops 
of  children  decked  out  in  Liberty  caps  and 
red,  white,  and  blue  crape  paper.  But  one 
group  stood  out  from  the  mass.  Public 
School  No.  45  from  the  Bronx  had  organized 
a  pageant.  And  that  pageant  had  a  purpose. 
The  banners  the  children  carried  told  their 
story.     First   came   a   great   white   placard 

announcing  : 

p.  s    NO.  4S 

THE  SCHOOL  THAT   IS  TRYING 

THE  WIRT  PLAN 


Then  a  second  banner  followed : 

IT  IS  BETTER  TO 

WORK,  STUDY,  AND  PLAY 

THAN  TO 

SIT  IN  SCHOOL  SEATS 

ALL  DAY 

The  crowd  along  the  curb  of  the  Bronx 
Concourse  saw  for  the  first  time  what  a  Wirt 
school  is  like.  Looking  down  the  file  of 
children,  the  spectators  could  read  the  plac- 
ards of  this  pageant  before  they  could  dis- 
tinguish the  group  of  gayly  costumed  children. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  they  saw  the 
banner : 

SEE   HOW  WE  DO  IT! 

Then  the  crowd,  surprised  by  the  novelty  of 
these  signs,  watched  expectantly. 
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FARMERS 

said  the  next  sign.  And  a  row  of  sturdy 
boys  marched  past  in  wide-brimmed  hats  and 
overalls,  carrjing  their  farm  implements  and 
pulling  a  cart  labeled  : 

VEGETABLES  RAISED  ON  OUR  FARM 

FOR  SALE 

Then 

CARPENTERS  AND  POTTERS 

read  the  crowd,  as  two  more  files  of  boys 
dressed  in  brown  craftsman  aprons  and  close- 
fitting  yellow  caps  went  by  carrying  the  tools 
and  product  of  their  craft. 

PRINTERS 

said  the  next  banner,  beside  an  old-fashioned 
printing-press,  escorted  by  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls  in  printers'  aprons.  Behind  the  banner 
of  the 

SCIENTISTS 

marched  a  row  of  children  dressed  in  the 
brown  flowing  robes  and  tall  peaked  caps  of 
the  mediaeval  scientist.  Between  them  they 
carried  a  wireless  apparatus,  a  telegraph 
instrument,  a  telephone,  a  magnet,  and  a 
camera.  Two  picturesque  rows  of  children, 
dressed  as  artists  and  musicians  in  brown 
smocks  and  great  black  tam-o'-shanters,  were 
next  in  line.  The  first  row  carried  huge 
painters'  palettes,  the  second  great  golden 
harps.  Three  lines  of  Milliners,  Dressmakers, 
and  Cooks  closed  in  the  Work  section  of  the 
pageant. 

The  Study  section  followed.  The  crowd 
was  less  silent.  It  was  once  again  on  famil- 
iar ground  when  the  banner  of  the  Three 
R*s  went  by  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  chil- 
dren carr>'ing  the  different  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  symbols  of  Geography  and  His- 
tor>'.     No  need  of  questions  here. 

A  Play  section  came  next — rows  of  boys 
and  girls  in  athletic  costumes  carrying 
racquets,  basket-balls,  and  dumbbells,  girls 
in  dancing  dresses,  and  children  with  domi- 
noes and  checkerboards.  A  large  platform 
plastered  over  with  indoor  games  was  drawn 
along  at  the  end  of  the  Play  section,  labeled : 

WHEN  IT   RAINS 

At  the  rear  of  the  pageant  walked  a  group 
of  mothers  carrying  banners  showing  what 
fadlides  the  Wirt  school  plan  gives  to  their 
chikken  at  Public  School  No.  45,  and  how 
much  less  it  will  ultimately  cost  Then  a 
large  placard  said : 

WE  LIKE  THIS  KIND  OF  A   SCHOOL 
FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

And  as  these  mothers  in  the  pageant  passed 
there  were  cheers,  and  I  heard  other  mothers 


watching  the  parade  murmur,  "  That's  a  nice 
kind  of  school,"  "I'd  like  my  child  to  go 
there."  I  even  heard  a  public  school  princi- 
pal say,  "  I'd  be  willing  to  have  my  son  go  to 
such  a  public  school." 

The  crowd  was  caught  by  the  pageant. 
Hundreds  of  mothers  and  fathers  were  out 
to  see  their  children  marching  in  the  Borough 
Day  parade.  Their  interest,  their  rights, 
their  pride,  were  challenged  by  this  new  kind 
of  school  which  gave  children  more  and  which 
cost  less.  Why  had  they  not  known  about  it 
before  t  How  could  there  be  time  for  the 
three  R's  in  the  school  when  they  did  so 
many  things  t  Where  teach  farming  in  a 
Bronx  school  when  their  borough  could  not 
even  seat  all  its  children  ? 

To  answer  the  varied  questions  about  the 
Wirt  school  which  sprang  up  along  the  line 
of  the  pageant  there  should  have  been  a 
final  banner  reading : 

COME  AND  SEE  THIS  WIRT  SCHOOL  L\ 
ACTION-P    S    NO    45 

For  the  pageant  was  nothing  but  a  symbol 
of  the  school  itself.  Furthermore,  one 
might  describe  in  detail  the  scheme  of  a  Wirt 
school,  and  yet  not  make  clear  the  inner 
force  of  its  vital  spirit  for  which  its  organiza- 
tion served  merely  as  a  means. 

To  catch  the  new  spirit  of  a  Wirt  school 
one  ought  to  be  familar  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  typical  public  school,  with  its  long 
hushed  corridors,  its  wriggling  classes,  and 
its  hordes  of  silent  children  shuffling  into 
the  overcrowded  playgrounds.  And  then 
step  into  a  Wirt  school  and  see  the  corridors 
filled  with  spontaneous,  animated  chUdren 
going  and  coming  about  their  particular 
tasks.  Everywhere  small  groups,  eagerly 
active  in  their  chosen  work  in  the  shops,  the 
studios,  the  playgrounds,  and  other  special 
activities.  Most  striking  sight  of  all  is  the 
breaking  up  of  age  lines  among  the  children. 
Older  ones  are  selected  as  teacher  assistants 
to  organize  games  or  dances  for  younger 
groups,  and,  vice  versa^  younger  children  are 
allowed  to  come  into  the  shops  as  helpers  to 
the  older  ones.  The  teachers  are  all  the 
while  in  the  background!  No  longer  ex- 
pected to  dominate  masses  of  resistant 
youngsters,  they  fall  into  their  rightful  place  as 
sharers  and  helpers  in  the  children's  activities. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  intellectualized 
elementary  school  Mr.  Wirt  has  made  two 
concrete  contributions  to  educational  practice 
which  are   at    variance   with    our    present 
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method  of  public  school  organization.  He 
has  combated  the  prevailing  view  that  the 
programme  is  the  thing,  rather  than  greater 
facilities  for  the  child  ;  and  he  has  scouted 
the  assumption  that  every  child  at  school 
should  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Wirt's  achievement 
in  school  organization  depends  on  his  adapta- 
tion of  public  service  management  for  school 
use.  All  the  people  can  afford  to  have  the 
best  public  service  facilities,  such  as  libra- 
ries, museums,  and  street  cars,  part  of  the 
time,  only  because  part  of  the  people  always 
use  them  all  of  the  time.  Similarly,  to  make 
the  best  kind  of  school  pay,  the  school  facili- 
ties must  be  used  by  some  of  the  school 
children  all  the  time. 

In  order  to  reorganize  an  elementary 
school  or  group  of  schools,  Mr.  Wirt  first 
makes  a  general  survey  of  the  existing  child- 
welfare  facilities,  such  as  parks,  playgrounds, 
libraries,  museums,  settlements,  swimming- 
pools,  and  the  like.  To  make  use  of  such 
facilities,  Mr.  Wirt,  as  far  back  as  fifteen 
years  ago,  applied  the  principles  of  college 
and  high  school  management  to  elementary 
schools.  Instead  of  keeping  children  strapped 
to  school  seats  all  day,  he  has  simply 
transferred  the  scheme  of  rotating  classes 
back  to  the  elementary  school.  Just  as  high 
school  students  leave  their  Latin  class  for 
special  work  in  laboratories,  so  Mr.  Wirt's 
children  leave  their  three  R's  room  for 
special  work  in  the  shops,  for  study  in  the 
museums,  for  recreation  in  the  playgrounds. 

To  Mr.  Wirt's  mind,  "  all  child-welfare 
agencies,  that  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  children  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  and 
every  day,  so  that  they  may  work  at  their 
maximum  efficiency."  In  his  opinion,  the 
school  should  not  compete  with  the  other 
child-welfare  agencies,  but  by  co-operation 
with  them  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  children's  activities. 

Under  the  Wirt  plan,  however,  the  three 
R's  are  not  neglected  at  the  expense  of  other 
activities.  In  order  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  the  children  and  to  give  them  proper 
opportunities  to  play,  instead  of  turning  them 
on  the  streets,  the  Wirt  school  keeps  children 
six  hours  a  day.  A  litile  over  half  a  school 
day  is  spent  in  the  class-rooms,  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  divided  between  the  auditorium, 
the  playground,  and  shops.  Therefore,  while 
one  child  is  away  from  the  school  desk  an- 
other can  be  using  it     The  same  correlated 


use  of  playgrounds,  auditoriums,  and  shops 
during  the  entire  day  makes  it  possible  for 
twice  as  many  children  to  be  accommodated 
as  under  the  old  regime. 

The  problem  that  .baffles  most  people  who 
hear  of  the  increased  facilities  of  the  Wirt 
school  is  how  the  enriched  environment  can 
be  achieved  without  increasing  the  teaching 
staff  and  with  slight  structural  changes  to  the 
schools.  A  certain  number  of  class-rooms 
are  turned  into  science  laboratories,  carpen- 
try, plumbing,  and  printing  shops,  and  studios 
for  art  and  music.  Teachers  from  the  gen- 
eral staff  are  departmentalized  for  some  of 
this  special  work,  but  actual  artisans  are 
engaged  for  building  repairs  or  general 
school  uses,  such  as  printing.  These  train 
the  children  as  assistants  and  so  direct  the 
work  in  the  class. 

At  present  Public  School  45  in  the  Bronx 
and  Public  School  89  in  Brooklyn  are  the 
only  two  schools  running  in  New  York  Cit>' 
on  the  Wirt  school  plan.  Neither  of  them 
has  as  yet  been  completely  equipped  with  the 
necessary  shops.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
survey  for  reorganizing  the  twelve  schools  in 
the  Bronx  district  made  by  Mr.  Wirt  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  soon 
be  approved  so  that  the  Wirt  school  plan 
may  transform  the  most  congested  of  all 
New  York's  school  districts. 
.  Without  figures  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the 
present  degree  of  overcrowding  in  the  Bronx. 
There  are  25,000  seatings  in  all  the  Bronx  pub- 
lit  schools  and  35,000  children  registered — 
10,000  more  children  than'  there  are  seats. 
There  are  two  new  schools  under  construc- 
tion, but  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  they 
will  not  even  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
school  attendance  while  these  buildings  are 
under  construction.  If  the  two  new  school 
buildings  proposed  for  the  Bronx  were  ready 
to-morrow,  there  would  still  be  4,000  children 
without  satisfactory  seats,  and  no  provision 
for  normal  growth  in  the  future.  While  two 
new  school  buildings  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  Bronx  would  cost  about 
$1,000,000  and  still  leave  4,000  children  with- 
out, seats,  Mr.  Wirt's  reorganization  plan 
would  cost  $250,000  less  and  allow  for  a 
future  increase  of  10,000  children,  and,  what 
is  ultimately  more  essential,  Mr.  Wirt's  plan 
would  give  all  these  children  a  broader  and 
richer  education.  As  Mr.  Wirt  aptiy  states 
it,  his  school  plan  is  extravagant  only  in  the 
opportunities  it  affords  children. 

Margaret  Naumburg. 
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A  SECRETARY  OF   WAR  WHO   BELIEVES   IS    PKEPAKEUNESS 
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center  and  Colonel  Clarence  P.  Tawn'ley  at  the  rlulill.  ha'i 
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in  Philndelnfiia,  Camden,  and  J^r M^y  City ;  was  Vice  rt.in -tllor  ,>f  NVw  Jcrsi-v  i 

1901(0  IflS:  and  a»uni»l  Wn  pK^nX  puil  in  Prc^id.^nt  WiUon's  Cabinet  m  i'J 
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!  THE  AMERICAN   ARMY'S  FUTURE  LEADERS 
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THE  fHOtESilOS  OK  THK  GRADUATtNG  CLA-<^  <»F   101.1   AT  THE   NKW  YORK   UMVEHSITV 
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THE  summer  and  fall  of  1879  Muir 
always  referred  to  as  the  most  inter- 
esting period  of  his  adventurous 
life.  From  about  the  10th  of  July  to  the 
20th  of  November  he  v/as  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  Very  little  of  this  time  did  he  spend 
indoors.  Until  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Stickcen  River  was  closed  by  the  forming 
ice  he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  Great 
Glacier,  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  to  the  Hot 
Springs,  the  Mud  Glacier,  the  interior  lakes 
and  ranges,  forests,  and  flower  pastures. 
Always  upon  his  return — for  my  house  was 
his  home  the  most  of  that  time — he  would  be 
full  to  intoxication  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
dinners  would  grow  cold  and  lamps  burn  out 
while  he  held  us  entranced  with  his  im- 
passioned stories.  Although  his  books  arc 
all  masterpieces  of  lucid  and  glowing  English, 
yet  Muir  was  one  of  those  rare  souls  who  talk 
better  than  they  write  ;  and  he  made  the  trees, 
the  animals,  but  especially  the  glaciers,  live 
before  us.  Somehow  a  glacier  never  seemed 
cold  when  John  Muir  was  talking  about  it. 

September  was  a  season  of  constant  rains, 
when  the  saanah^  the  southeast  rain  wind, 
blew  a  gale.  But  these  stormy  days  and 
nights,  which  kept  ordinary  people  indoors, 
always  lured  him  out  into  the  woods  or  up 
the  mountains. 

One  wild  night,  dark  as  Erebus,  the  rain 
dashing  in  sheets  and  the  wind  a  hurricane, 
Muir  came  from  his  room  into  ours  about 
ten  o'clock,  with  his  long  gray  overcoat  and 
his  Scotch  cap  on. 

"  Where  now  ?*'  I  asked. 

'*  Oh,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,"  he  re- 
plied. *'  It  is  a  rare  chance  to  study  this  fine 
storm.** 

Our  expostulations  were  in  vain.  He  re- 
jected with  scorn  the  proffered  lantern  ;  *'  it 
would  spoil  the  effect."  We  retired  at  our 
usual  time,  for  we  had  learned  not  to  worr\' 
about  Muir.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  came  a  hammering  at  the  front  door. 
I  opened  it,  and  there  stood  a  group  of  our 
Christian  Indians,  rain-soaked  and  trembling 
— Chief  Tow-a-att,  Moses,  Aaron,  Matthew 
Thomas. 

**Why,  men,"  I  cried,  "what's  wrong? 
What  brings  you  here  ?" 


"  We  want  you  play  [pray],"  answered 
Matthew. 

I  brought  them  into  the  house,  and,  putting 
on  my  clothes  and  lighting  the  lamp,  I  set  about 
to  find  what  was  the  trouble.  It  was  not  easy. 
They  were  greatly  excited  and  frightened. 

"  We  scare.  All  Stickeen  scare  ;  plenty 
cly.     We  want  you  play  G.od  ;  plenty  play." 

By  dint  of  much  questioning  I  gathered  at 
last  that  the  whole  tribe  were  frightened  by  a 
mysterious  light  waving  and  flickering  from 
the  top  of  the  little  mountain  that  overlooked 
Wrangell ;  and  they  wished  me  to  pray  to  the 
white  man's  God  and  avert  dire  calamity. 

"  Some  miner  has  camped  there,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

An  eager  chorus  protested  ;  it  was  not  like 
the  light  of  a  camp-fire  in  the  least ;  it  waved 
in  the  air,  like  the  wings  of  a  spirit.  Besides, 
there  was  no  gold  on  the  top  of  a  hill  like 
that ;  and  no  human  being  would  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  camp  up  there  on  such  a  night, 
when  there  were  plenty  of  comfortable  houses 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  spirit,  a 
malignant  spirit. 

Suddenly  the  true  explanation  flashed  into 
my  brain,  and  I  shocked  my  Indians  by  burst- 
ing into  a  roar  of  laughter.  In  imagination  I 
could  see  him  so  plainly ;  John  Muir,  wet  but 
happy,  feeding  his  fire  with  spruce  sticks, 
studying  and  enjoying  the  storm  I  But  my 
natives  always  eyed  Muir  askance,  as  a  mys- 
terious being  whose  ways  and  motives  were 
beyond  all  conjecture. 

"  Why  does  this  strange  man  go  into  the 
wet  woods  and  up  the  mountains  on  stormy 
nights  ;  why  does  he  wander  alone  on  barren 
peaks  or  on  dangerous  ice  mountains  "i  There 
is  no  gold  up  there,  and  he  never  takes  a  gun 
with  him  or  a  pick.  Ida  mamook  [what 
make]  ?     Why— why  ?" 

The  first  week  in  October  saw  the  culmi- 
nation of  plans  long  and  eagerly  discussed. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrian  Archi- 
pelago, that  great  group  of  eleven  hundred 
wooded  islands  that  forms  the  southeastern 
cup-handle  of  Alaska,  was  at  that  time  a 
terra  incognita.  The  only  seaman's  chart  of 
the  region  in  existence  was  that  made  by  the 
great  English  navigator  Vancouver  in  1807. 
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It  was  a  \yonderful  chart,  considering  what  an 
absurd  little  sailing  vessel  he  had  in  which  to 
explore  those  intricate  waters  with  their 
treacherous  winds  and  tides. 

But  Vancouver's  chart  was  only  hastily 
made,  after  all,  in  a  land  of  fog  and  rain  and 
snow.  He  had  not  the  modem  surveyor's 
instruments,  boats,  or  other  helps.  And,  be- 
sides, that  region  was  changing  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Volcanic 
islands  were  being  born  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  ocean ;  landslides  were  filling  up  chan- 
nels between  the  islands  ;  the  tides  and  rivers 
were  opening  new  passages  and  closing  old 
ones  ;  and,  more  tlian  all,  those  mightiest 
tools  of  the  great  Engineer,  the  glaciers,  were 
furrowing  valleys,  dumping  millions  of  tons 
of  silt  into  the  sea,  forming  islands,  promon- 
tories, and  isthmuses,  and  by  their  recession 
letting  the  sea  into  deep  and  long  fiords, 
forming  great  bays,  inlets,  and  passages  that 
did  not  exist  in  Vancouver's  time.  In  certain 
localities  the  living  glacier  stream  was  break- 
ing off  bergs  so  fast  that  the  resultant  bays 
were  lengthening  a  mile  or  more  each  year. 
Where  Vancouver  saw  only  a  great  cr>*stal 
wall  across  the  sea  we  were  to  paddle  for 
days  up  a  long  and  sinuous  fiord ;  and  where 
he  saw  one -glacier  we  were  to  find  a  dozen. 

My  mission  in  the  proposed  voyage  of 
discovery  was  to  locate  and  visit  the  tribes 
and  villages  of  Thlingets  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Wrangell,  to  take  their  census,  confer 
with  their  chiefs,  and  report  upon  their  con- 
dition with  a  view  to  establishing  schools  and 
churches  among  them.  The  most  of  these 
tribes  had  never  had  a  visit  from  a  mission- 
ary, and  I  felt  the  eager  zeal  of  an  Eliot  or  a 
Martin  at  the  prosi>ect  of  telling  them  for 
the  first  time  the  Good  News.  Muir's  mis- 
sion was  to  find  and  study  the  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  glaciers.  We  each  had  a  keen 
interest  in  the  other's  quest,  and  never  did 
companions  complement  each  other  more 
perfectly. 

But  Muir's  knowledge  of  nature  and  his 
insight  into  her  plans  and  methods  were  so 
far  beyond  mine  that,  while  I  was  organizer 
and  commander  of  the  expedition,  he  was 
my  teacher  and  guide  as  to  the  inner  secrets 
and  meanings  of  the  islands,  bays,  and 
mountains  that  we  explored  together. 

Our  ship  for  this  voyage  of  discovery, 
while  not  so  large  as  Vancouver's,  was  much 
more  shapely  and  manageable — a  six  etian 
(six  fathom)  red  cedar  canoe.  It  belonged 
to  our   captain,    old    Chief   Tow-a-att,    our 


Christian  chief,  one  of  the  simplest  and  brav- 
est souls  I  ever  knew.  He  fully  expected 
to  meet  a  martyr's  death  among  his  heathen 
enemies  of  the  northern  islands,  but  did  not 
shrink  from  the  voyage  on  that  account. 

His  crew  numbered  three.  First  in  im- 
portance was  Kadishan,  also  a  chief  of  the 
Stickeens,  chosen  because  of  his  powers  of 
oratory,  his  kinship  with  Chief  Shat-hitch, 
of  the  Chilcat  tribe,  and  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  chiefs.  He  was  a  bom 
courtier,  learned  in  Indian  lore,  songs,  and 
customs,  and  able  to  instruct  me  in  the 
proper  Thlinget  etiquette  to  suit  all  occa- 
sions. The  other  two  were  sturdy  yount: 
men — Stickeen  John,  our  interpreter,  and 
Sitka  Charley.  They  were  t©  act  as  cooks, 
camp-makers,  oarsmen,  hunters,  and  general 
utility  men. 

We  stowed  our  baggage,  which  was  not 
burdensome,  in  one  end  of  the  canoe,  taking 
a  simple  store  of  provisions,  flour,  beans, 
bacon,  sugar,  salt,  and  a  little  dried  fruit. 
We  were  to  depend  upon  our  guns,  fish- 
hooks, spears,  and  clam-sticks  for  our  animal 
diet.  As  a  preliminary  to  our  palaver  with 
the  natives  we  followed  the  old  Hudson 
Bay  custom,  then  firmly  established  in  the 
north ;  we  took  materials  for  a  potlatch — leaf 
tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar.  Our  Indian  crew 
laid  in  their  own  stock  of  provisions,  chiefly 
dried  salmon  and  seal  grease,  while  our  table 
was  to  be  separate,  set  out  with  the  white 
man's  viands.     , 

At  noon  one  sunny  October  day  we  set 
our  prow  towards  the  unknown  northwest. 
Our  hearts  beat  high  with  anticipation.  Ever>' 
passage  between  the  islands  was  a  corridor 
leading  into  a  new  and  more  enchanting  room 
of  nature's  great  gallery.  The  lapping  waves 
whispered  enchanting  secrets ;  the  sea-birds 
screaming  overhead  and  the  eagles  shrilling 
from  the  sky  promised  wonderful  adventures. 

The  voyage  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
human  interest  and  the  study  of  nature,  and 
yet  the  two  constantly  blended  throughout 
the  whole  trip.  I  can  select  only  a  few  in- 
stances from  that  voyage  of  six  weeks  whose 
every  hour  was  new  and  strange. 

The  weather  during  almost  the  whole  voy- 
age was  wet  and  stormy,  the  sunny  days  so 
rare  that  we  hailed  them  with  delight. 

We  steered  our  course  due  westward  for 
forty  miles,  then  through  a  sinuous,  island- 
studded  passage  called  Rocky  Strait,  stop- 
ping one  day  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  venison 
before  sailing  on  to  the  village  of  the  Kake 
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Indians.  My  habit  throughout  the  voyage 
was  to  find  where  the  head  chief  lived,  feed 
lum  with  rice  and  regale  him  with  tobacco, 
and  then  induce  him  to  call  his  chiefs  and 
head  men  together  for  a  council.  When  they 
were  all  assembled,  I  would  give  small  pres- 
ents of  tobacco  to  each,  and  then  open  the 
fAHxlgate  of  talk,  proclaiming  my  mission  and 
telling  them  in  simplest  terms  the  great  new 
s'jiTy.  Muir  would  generally  follow  me,  un- 
folding some  of  the  wonders  of  God's  handi- 
work and  the  beauty  of  clean,  pure  living, 
and  then  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  head 
chief,  each  Indian  would  malce  his  speech. 
We  were  received  with  joy  everywhere,  and 
if  there  was  suspicion  at  first,  old  Tow-a-att's 
tearful  pleadings  and  Kadishan's  oratory 
would  bring  about  peace  and  unity. 

These  palavers  often  lasted  all  day  and  far 
into  the  night,  and  usually  ended  with  our 
being  feasted  in  turn  by  the  chief  in  whose 
house  we  had  held  the  council. 

I  took  the  census  of  each  village,  getting 
the  heads  of  the  families  to  count  their  rela- 
tives with  the  aid  of  beans — the  large  brown 
beans  representing  men,  the  large  white 
ones  women,  and  the  small  Boston  beans 
children ;  and  thus  I  took  the  first  census 
ever  taken  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

This  incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  Kake 
towns  on  Kouyou  Island.  We  had  heard 
before  starting  on  the  voyage  that  there  was 
a  Harvard  graduate  bearing  an  honored 
New  Elngland  name  living  among  the  Kake 
Indians.  We  inquired  for  the  white  man. 
We  were  told  that  he  was  camping  with  the 
family  of  a  sub-chief  at  the  mouth  of  a  salmon 
stream.  We  set  off  to  find  him.  As  we 
neared  the  shore  we  saw  a  circular  group  of 
natives  around  a  fire  on  the  beach,  sitting  on 
their  heels  in  the  stoical  Indian  way.  We 
landed  and  came  up  to  the  group.  Indian- 
like, not  one  of  them  deigned  to  rise  or  show 
any  excitement  at  our  coming.  The  eight  or 
nine  Indian  men  who  formed  the  circle  were 
afl  dressed  in  colored  four-dollar  blankets, 
«ith  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  on  a 
ragged  fragment  of  a  filthy,  once  white,  cheap 
two-dollar  Hudson  Bay  blanket.  The  back 
of  this  figure  was  towards  us,  and,  after 
speaking  to  the  chief,  Muir  and  I  crossed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  facing  the  figure. 
It  was  the  7ifAi/^  tnan,  and  the  ragged  blanket 
was  all  the  clothing  he  had  upon  him.  An 
effort  to  open  conversation  with  him  proved 
futile.  He  answered  only  with  grunts  and 
mumbled  monosyllables ;  the  most  filthy,  de- 


graded, hopelessly  lost  savage  that  we  found 
in  this  whole  voyage,  and  yet  a  college  gradu- 
ate of  great  New  England  stock ! 

*'  Lift  a  stone,*'  said  Muir,  •*  to  mountain 
height  and  let  it  fall ;  it  will  sink  the  deeper 
into  the  mud." 

At  Angoon,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Hootz- 
noo  tribe,  occurred  a  human  incident  of  an- 
other type.  We  found  this  village  hilariously 
drunk.  There  was  a  very  strict  prohibition 
law  extended  over  Alaska  at  that  time,  which 
absolutely  forbade  the  importation  of  any 
spirituous  liquors  into  the  Territor}^  But 
the  law  was  deficient  in  one  vital  respect — it 
did  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  molasses ; 
and  a  soldier  during  the  military  occupancy 
of  the  Territory  had  instructed  the  natives 
in  the  art  of  making  rum.  The  method  was 
simple :  Take  a  five-gallon  kerosene-oil  can 
and  partly  fill  it  with  molasses  as  a  base,  then 
into  that  put  alcohol,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
rotten  apples, "berries,  potatoes,  flour,  any- 
thing that  will  rot  and  ferment ;  and  to  give 
it  the  proper  tang  add  ginger,  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  mustard.  Set  this  mixture  in  a 
warm  place  to  ferment.  Cut  up  another  oil 
can  into* long  strips,  melt  out  the  solder,  and 
use  it  to  make  a  pipe ;  with  two  or  three  turns 
through  cool  water — there  you  have  your 
worm  and  your  still.  Talk  about  forty-rod 
whisky — I  have  seen  this  *'  hooch,"  as  it  was 
called  because  these  same  Hootz-noo  natives 
first  made  it,  kill  at  more  than  forty  rods,  for 
it  generally  made  the  natives y^//////^  drunk. 

Through  the  large  company  of  screaming, 
dancing,  and  singing  natives  we  made  our 
way  to  the  chief's  house.  This  majestic- 
looking  savage,  by  some  miracle,  was  sober. 
Perhaps  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  as 
host  not  himself  to  partake  of  the  luxuries 
with  which  he  regaled  his  guests.  He  took 
us  hospitably  into  his  great  community  house 
of  split  cedar  planks,  with  carved  totem-poles 
for  corner  posts,  and  called  his  young  men 
to  take  care  of  our  canoe  and  to  bring  wood 
for  a  fire  that  he  might  feast  us.  The  wife 
of  this  chief  was  one  of  the  finest-looking 
Indian  women  I  have  ever  seen,  tall,  straight, 
lithe,  and  dignified.  But  crawling  about  on 
the  floor  on  all  fours  was  the  most  piteous 
travesty  of  the  human  form  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  an  idiot  boy  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  neither  the  comeliness  of  a  beast  nor  the 
intellect  of  a  man.  His  name  was  Hootz-too 
(Bear-heart),  and  indeed  all  his  motions  were 
those  of  a  bear  rather  than  a  human  being. 
Crossing  the  floor  with  the  swinging  gait  of 
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a  bear,  he  would  crouch  back  on  his 
haunches  and  resume  his  constant  occupation 
of  sucking  his  wrist,  into  which  he  had  thus 
drawn  a  livid  hole.  When  disturbed  at  this 
horrid  task,  he  would  strike  with  the  claw-like 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  snarling  and 
grunting. 

Yet  the  beautiful  chieftainess  was  his 
mother,  and  she  loved  him.  For  sixteen 
years  she  had  cared  for  this  monster,  feeding 
him  with  her  choicest  food,  putting  him  to 
sleep  always  in  her  arms,  taking  him  with 
her,  and  guarding  him  day  and  night.  When, 
a  short  time  before  our  visit,  the  medicine- 
men had  proclaimed  him  a  witch,  accusing 
him  of  causing  the  illness  of  some  of  the 
head  men  of  the  village,  and  the  whole  tribe 
came  to  take  and  torture  him  to  death,  she 
fought  them  like  a  lioness,  not  counting  her 
own  life  dear  unto  her,  and  saved  her  boy. 
When  I  said  to  her,  thoughtlessly,  *'  Oh, 
would  you  not  be  relieved  at  the  death 
of  this  poor  idiot  boy  .**"  she  saw  in  my 
words  a  threat,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
pathetic,  hunted  look  with  which  she  said  in 
reply  : 

"  Oh,  no,  it  must  not  be ;  he  shall  not  die  I 
Is  he  not  my  son,  nh-yeet-kutskn  [my  dear 
little  son]  ?" 

If  our  voyage  had  yielded  me  nothing  but 
this  wonderful  instance  of  mother-love,  I 
should  have  counted  myself  richly  repaid. 

One  more  human  story  before  I  come  to 
Muir's  part.  It  was  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  voyage,  and  after  our  discovery  of 
Glacier  Bay.  The  climax  of  the  trip,  so 
far  as  the  missionary  part  was  concerned, 
was  our  visit  to  the  Cliilcat  and  Chilcoot 
natives  on  Lynn  Canal,  the  most  northern 
tribes  of  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago.  Here 
reigned  the  proudest  and  worst  old  savage 
of  Alaska,  Chief  Shat-hitch.  His  wealth  was 
very  great  in  Indian  treasures,  and  he  was 
rei)Uted  to  have  cached  away  in  different 
places  several  houses  full  of  blankets,  guns, 
boxes  of  beads,  ancient  carved  pipes,  spears, 
knives,  and  other  valued  heirlooms.  He  was 
said  to  have  over  one  hundred  of  the  elegant 
Chilcat  blankets  woven  by  hand  from  the 
hair  of  the  mountain  goat.  His  tribe  were 
rich  and  unscrupulous.  They  were  the  middle- 
men between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  of 
the  interior.  They  did  not  allow  these  In- 
dians to  come  to  the  coast,  but  took  over 
the  mountains  articles  purchased  from  the 
whites — guns,  ammunition,  blankets,  knives, 
and  so  forth — and  bartered  them  for  furs.   It 


was  even  said  that  they  claimed  to  be  the 
manufacturers  of  these  wares  and  charged  for 
them  what  prices  they  pleased.  They  had 
these  Indians  of  the  interior  in  a  bondage  of 
fear,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  trade 
directly  with  the  white  men.  Thus  they 
carried  out  literally  the  story  told  of  Hudson 
Bay  traffic — piling  beaver  skins  to  the  height 
of  a  ten-dollar  Hudson  Bay  musket  for  the 
price  of  the  musket.  They  were  the  most 
quarrelsome  and  warlike  of  the  tribes  of 
Alaska,  and  their  villages  were  full  of  slaves 
procured  by  forays  upon  the  coasts  of  Van- 
couver Island,  Puget  Sound,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  I  was 
eager  to  visit  these  large  and  untaught  tribes 
and  establish  a  mission  among  them. 

About  the  first  of  November  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  large,  low-built  village  of  Yin- 
des-tuk-ki.  As  we  paddled  up  the  winding 
channel  of  the  Chilcat  River  we  saw  great 
excitement  in  the  village.  We  had  hoisted 
the  American  flag,  as  was  our  custom,  and 
had  put  on  our  best  apparel  for  the  occasion. 
When  we  got  within  long  musket  shot  of  the 
village,  we  saw  the  native  men  come  rushing 
from  their  houses  with  their  guns  in  their 
hands  and  mass  in  front  of  the  largest  house 
upon  the  beach.  Then  we  were  greeted  by 
what  we  thought  was  too  warm  a  reception — 
a  shower  of  bullets  falling  unpleasantly  around 
us.  Instincuvely  Muir  and  I  ceased  to  pad- 
dle, but  Tow-a-att  commanded,  *'  Ut-ha,  ut- 
ha  r'  (Pull,  pull  1)  and  slowly,  amid  the  drop- 
ping bullets,  we  zigzagged  our  way  up  the 
channel  towards  the  village.  As  we  came 
near  the  shore  a  line  of  runners  extended 
themselves  down  the  beach  to  us,  keeping 
within  shouting  distance  of  each  other. 
Then  came  the  questions:  *'  Gusu-wa-eh  /" 
(Who  are  you  ?  Whence  do  you  come  ?  What 
is  your  business  here  i*)  And  Stickeen  John 
shouted  in  reply  : 

*'  A  great  preacher  chief  and  a  great  ice 
chief  have  come  to  bring  you  a  good  message/' 

The  answer  was  shouted  along  the  line,  and 
then  came  back  a  message  of  greeting  and 
welcome.  We  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
chief  of  the  Yin-des-tuk-ki,  old  I)on-na-wuk 
(silver  eye),  so  called  because  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  on  all  state  occasic^ns  a  huge 
pair  of  silver-bowed  spectacles  which  a  Rus- 
sian officer  had  given  him.  He  confessed  he 
could  not  see  out  of  them,  but  thought  they 
lent  dignity  to  his  countenance.  We  paddled 
slowly  up  to  the  village,  and  Muir  and  I, 
watching  with  interest,  saw  the  warriors  all 
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disappear.  As  our  prow  touched  the  sand, 
however,  here  they  came,  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  without  their  guns  this  time,  but  charg- 
ing down  upon  us  with  war-cries,  "  Hoo-hooh 
hoo-hooh!'^  as  if  they  were  going  to  take  us 
prisoners.  Dashing  into  the  water,  they  ranged 
themselves  along  each  side  of  the  canoe  ; 
then,  lifting  up  our  canoe  with  us  in  it,  they 
rushed  with  excited  cries  up  the  bank  to  the 
chief's  house  and  set  us  down  at  his  door.  It 
was  the  Thlinget  way  of  paying  us  honor  as 
distinguished  guests. 

Then  we  were  solemnly  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Don-na-wuk.  His  house  was 
iirgc,  covering  about  fifty  by  sixty  feet  of 
ground.  The  interior  was  built  in  the  usual 
tashion  of  a  chief's  house :  carved  comer  posts ; 
2  square  of  gravel  in  the  center  of  the  room 
f  T  the  fire,  surrounded  by  great  hewn  cedar 
pianks  set  on  edge ;  a  platform  of  some  six 
feet  in  width  running  clear  around  the  room  ; 
then  other  planks  on  edge  and  a  high  plat- 
form, where  the  chieftain's  household  goods 
were  stowed  and  where  the  family  took  their 
repose.  A  brisk  fire  was  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  and  after  a  short 
palaver,  with  gifts  of  tobacco  and  rice  to  the 
chief,  it  was  announced  that  he  would  pay  us 
the  distinguished  honor  of  feasting  us  first. 

It  was  a  never- to-be-forgotten  banquet. 
\Vc  were  seated  on  the  lower  platform  with 
our  feet  towards  the  fire,  and  before  Muir 
and  me  were  placed  huge  wash-bowls  of  blue 
Hudson  Bay  ware.  Before  each  of  our 
native  attendants  was  placed  a  great  carved 
wooden  trough,  holding  about  as  much  as 
the  big  wash-bowls.  We  had  learned  enough 
of  Indian  etiquette  to  know  that  at  each 
course  our  respective  vessels  were  to  be  filled 
full  of  food,  and  we  were  expected  to  carry 
off  what  we  could  not  devour. 

1 1  was  indeed  a  "  feast  of  fat  things. "  The 
first  course  was  what  takes  the  place  of  bread 
as  used  by  the  whitest-dried  salmon.  It  was 
served,  a  whole  wash-bowlful  for  each  of  us, 
with  a  dressing  of  seal  grease.  Muir  and  I 
adroitly  maneuvered  so  as  to  get  our  salmon 
and  seal  grease  served  separately,  for  our 
stomachs  had  not  been  sufficiently  trained  to 
endure  that  rancid  grease.  This  course 
finished,  what  was  left  was  dumped  into 
receptacles  in  our  canoe  and  guarded  from 
the  dogs  by  young  men  especially  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Our  wash-bowls  were 
deansed  and  the  second  course  brought  on. 
This  consisted  of  the  back  fat  of  the  deer, 
great  long  hunks  of  it,  served  with  a  gravy 


of  seal  grease.  The  third  course  was  little 
Russian  potatoes  about  the  size  of  walnuts, 
dished  out  to  us,  a  wash-bowlful,  with  a  dress- 
ing of  seal  grease.  The  final  course  was  the 
only  berry  then  in  season,  the  long  fleshy 
apple  of  the  wild  rose  mellowed  with  frost, 
served  to  us  in  the  usual  quantity  with  the 
invariable  sauce  of  seal  grease  I 

When  we  had  partaken  of  as  much  of  this 
feast  of  fat  things  as  our  civilized  stomachs 
would  stand,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that 
we  were  about  to  receive  a  visit  from  the 
great  chief  of  the  Chilcats  and  the  Chilcoots, 
old  Chief  Shat-hitch  (Hard-to-kiil).  In  order 
properly  to  receive  his  Majesty,  Muir  and  I 
and  our  two  chiefs  were  each  given  a  whole 
bale  of  Hudson  Bay  blankets  as  our  couch. 
Shat-hitch  made  us  wait  a  long  time,  doubt- 
less to  impress  us  with  his  dignity  as  supreme 
chief. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  after  the  wind  and 
cold  of  the  day  made  us  very  drowsy.  We 
fought  off  sleep,  however,  and  at  last  in 
came  stalking  the  biggest  chief  of  all  Alaska, 
clothed  in  his  robe  of  state,  which  was  an 
elegant  chinchilla  blanket ;  and  upon  its  yellow 
surface,  as  the  chief  slowly  turned  about  to 
show  us  what  was  written,  we  were  astonished 
to  see  printed  in  black  letters  these  words, 
"To  Chief  Shat-hitch,  from  his  friend  mil- 
iam  H.  Seufard^  We  learned  afterwards 
that  Seward  in  his  voyage  of  investigation 
had  penetrated  to  this  far-off  town,  had  been 
received  in  royal  state  by  the  old  chief,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  States  had  sent  back 
this  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  chief's 
hospitality.  Whether  Seward  was  regaled 
with  the  same  viands  offered  to  us  history 
does  not  relate. 

But  the,  to  me,  inspiring  part  of  that 
voyage  came  next  day,  when  I  preached  from 
early  morning  until  midnight,  only  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  Muir  and  by  the  resix)nsive 
speeches  of  the  natives. 

"  More,  more ;  tell  us  more  1"  they  would 
cry.  "  It  is  a  good  talk ;  we  never  heard 
this  story  before."  And  when  I  would  in- 
quire, "  Of  what  do  you  wish  me  now  to 
talk  ?"  they  would  always  say,  **  Tell  us  more 
of  the  Man  from  Heaven  who  died  for  us." 

Runners  had  been  sent  to  the  Chilcoot 
village  on  the  eastern  arm  of  L>'nn  Canal, 
and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Chilcat  River  to 
Shat-hitch's  town  of  Klukwan,  and  as  the 
day  wore  away  the  crowd  of  Indians  had  in- 
creased so  greatiy  that  there  was  no  room 
for   them   m   the  large  house.     I  heard  a 
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scrambling  upon  the  roof,  and,  looking  up,  I 
saw  a  row  of  black  heads  around  the  great 
smoke-hole  in  the  center  of  the  roof.  After 
a  little  a  ripping,  tearing  sound  came  from  the 
sides  of  the  building  ;  they  were  prying  off  the 
planks  in  order  that  those  outside  might  hear. 
When  my  voice  faltered  with  long  talking, 
Tow-a-att  and  Kadishan  took  up  the  story, 
telling  what  they  had  learned  of  the  white 
man's  religion.  It  was  only  when  I  pleaded 
exhaustion  that  they  consented  to  let  us  go  to 
sleep.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  large 
missions  of  Haines  and  Klukwan. 

The  nature-study  part,  of  the  voyage  was 
woven  in  with  the  missionary  trip  as  inti- 
mately as  warp  with  woof.  No  island,  rock, 
forest,  mountain,  or  glacier  which  we  passed, 
near  or  far,  was  neglected.  We  went  so  at 
our  own  sweet  will,  without  any  set  time  or 
schedule,  that  we  were  constantly  finding 
objects  and  points  of  surprise  and  interest. 
When  we  landed,  the  algae  which  sometimes 
filled  the  little  harbors,  the  limpets  and  lichens 
on  the  rocks,  the  fucus-pods  that  snapped 
beneath  our  feet,  the  grasses  of  the  beach, 
the  moss  and  shrubbery  among  the  trees, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  majestic  forests, 
claimed  attention  and  study.  Muir  was  one 
of  the  most  expert  foresters  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  He  was  never  at  a  loss. 
The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this  wet  coast 
filled  him  with  admiration,  and  he  never  took 
a  walk  from  camp  but  he  had  a  whole  volume 
of  things  to  tell  me,  and  he  was  constantly 
bringing  in  trophies  of  which  he  was  prouder 
than  any  hunter  of  his  antlers.  Now  it  was 
a  bunch  of  ferns  as  high  as  his  head  ;  now  a 
branch  of  spruce-cones ;  now  a  cluster  of 
minute  and  wonderfully  beautiful  moss  blos- 
soms ;  now  a  curious  fungus  growth  ;  and 
again  he  would  call  me  into  the  forest  to  see 
a  strange  and  grotesque  moss  formation  on 
a  dead  stump,  looking  like  a  tree  standing 
upon  its  head.  Thus,  although  his  grand 
objective  was  the  glaciers,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  botany  and  his  interest  in  that 
study  made  every  camp  just  the  place  he 
wished  to  be.  He  always  claimed  that  there 
was  more  of  pure  ethics,  and  even  of  moral 
evil  and  good,  to  be  learned  in  the  wilderness 
than  from  any  book  or  in  any  abode  of  man. 
He  was  fond  of  quoting  Wordsworth's 
stanza: 

**  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
Will  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can.'* 


Muir  was  a  devout  theist.  Of  certain 
common  Christian  beliefs,  such  as  the  inv 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  while  he  did  not  reject  them,  he  said. 
"  I  am  holding  these  for  future  investigation.' 
I  believe  he  cleared  up  all  doubts  concerning 
these  doctrines  and  came  out  into  clear  faith 
before  his  death,  as  certain  expressions  in  his 
later  letters  to  me  seemed  to  indicate.  But 
always  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  unity 
of  God,  the  immanence  of  God  in  nature  and 
his  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
verse, was  Muir's  constantly  reiterated  belief. 
He  saw  design  in  many  things  which  the 
ordinary  naturalist  overlooks,  such  as  the 
symmetry  of  an  island,  the  balancing  branches 
of  a  tree,  the  harmony  of  colors  in  a  g^oup 
of  flowers,  the  completion  of  a  fully  rounded 
landscape.  In  his  view,  the  Creator  of  it  all 
saw  every  beautiful  and  sublime  thing  from 
every  view-point,  and  had  thus  formed  it,  not 
merely  for  his  own  delight,  but  for  the  delec- 
tation and  instruction  of  his  human  and  other 
children. 

Thus  Muir  was  always  discovering  to  me 
things  which  I  would  never  have  seen  myself, 
and  opening  up  to  me  new  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge, delight,  and  adoration.  There  was 
something  so  intimate  in  his  theology  that  it 
purified,  elevated,  and  broadened  mine,  even 
when  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  His  con- 
stant exclamation  when,  on  turning  a  p)oint, 
a  wonderful  landscape  would  burst  upon  our 
view,  or  a  shaft  of  light  would  pierce  the 
clouds  and  glorify  a  mountain,  was,  **  Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  fiow  1'* 

Two  or  three  great  adventures  stand  out 
prominently  in  this  wonderful  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. Two  weeks  from  home  brought  us 
to  Icy  Straits  and  the  homes  of  the  Hoonah 
tribe.  Here  the  knowledge  of  our  way  on 
the  part  of  our  crew  ended.  We  put  into  the 
large  Hoonah  vilb.ge  on  Chichagoff  Island. 
After  the  usual  preaching  and  census- 
taking  we  took  aboard  a  sub-chief  of  the 
Hoonahs  who  was  a  noted  seal  hunter,  and 
therefore  able  to  guide  us  among  the  ice-floes 
of  the  mysterious  Glacier  Bay  of  which  we 
had  heard.  Vancouver's  chart  gave,  us  no 
intimation  of  any  inlet  whatever ;  but  the 
natives  told  of  vast  masses  of  floating  ice,  of 
a  constant  noise  of  thunder,  and  also  of  fear- 
some bays  and  passages  full  of  evil  spirits 
which  made  it  very  perilous  to  navigate.  In 
one  bay  there  was  said  to  be  a  giant  devil-fish 
with  arms  as  long  as  a  tree,  lurking  in  malig- 
nant patience,  awaiting  the  passage  that  way 
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of  our  unwary  canoe,  when  up  would  come 
those  terrible  arms  with  their  thousand 
suckers,  and,  seizing  us,  would  drag  us  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  to  be  mangled 
and  devoured  by  the  horrid  beak.  Another 
deep  fiord  was  the  abode  of  Koosta-kah,  the 
Otterman,  the  mischievous  Puck  of  Indian 
lore,  who  was  waiting  for  us  to  land  and 
camp,  when  he  would  seize  our  sleeping  forms 
and  transport  us  a  dozen  miles  in  a  moment, 
or  hamg  us  up  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 
Again,  there  was  a  most  rapacious  and  fero- 
cious killer-whale  in  a  piece  of  swift  water, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  take  into  his  great 
tooth-rimmed  jaws  whole  canoes  with  their 
crews  of  men,  crushing  them  and  gulping 
them  down  as  a  single  mouthful.  Many 
were  these  stories  of  fear  told  us  at  the 
Hoonah  village  the  night  before  we  started 
to  explore  the  icy  bay,  and  our  credulous 
Stickeens  gave  us  rather  broad  hints  that  it 
was  time  to  turn  back. 

"  There  are  no  natives  up  in  that  region  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  hunt ;  there  is  no  gold 
there ;  why  do  you  persist  in  this  cultus  coly 
[aimless  journey]  ?  You  are  likely  to  meet 
death  and  nothing  else  if  you  go  into  that 
dangerous  region." 

All  these  stories  made  us  the  more  eager 
to  explore  the  wonders  beyond.  At  Pleasant 
Island,  so  named  by  us,  our  guide  said  as 
we  broke  camp  in  the  morning,  "  We  must 
take  on  board  a  supply  of  dry  wood  here,  as 
there  is  none  beyond."  Leaving  this  last 
green  island,  we  steered  northwest  into  the 
Great  Bay,  the  country  of  ice  and  bare  rocks. 
Muir's  excitement  was  increasing  every 
moment ;  and  as  the  majestic  arena  opened 
before  us  and  the  Muir,  Geicke,  Pacific,  and 
other  great  glaciers,  then  nameless,  began  to 
appear,  he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  He 
was  impadent  of  any  delay  and  was  constandy 
calling  to  the  crew  to  redouble  their  efforts 
and  get  close  to  these  wonders. 

Now  ihe  marks  of  recent  gladation  began 
to  appear.  Here  was  a  conical  island  of 
g^ay  granite  whose  rounded  top  and  sym- 
metrical shoulders  were  worn  smooth  as  a 
Scotch  monument  by  grinding  glaciers.  Here 
was  a  great  mountain  slashed  sheer  across 
its  face  and  showing  sharp  edge  and  fiat 
surface,  as  if  a  slab  of  mountain  size  had 
been  sawed  from  it  Yonder  again  loomed 
a  granite  range  whose  huge  breasts  were 
rounded  and  polished  by  the  resistless  sweep 
of  that  great  ice-mass  which  Vancouver  saw 
filling  the  bav.     Soon  the  icebergs  were  all 


running  past  or  charging  down  up>on  us  with 
the  ebb  tide,  and  dressing  up  in  compact 
phalanx  with  the  flood.  First  came  the 
advance-gfuard  of  smaller  bergs,  with  here 
and  there  a  house-like  mass  of  cobalt  blue 
with  streaks  of  white  and  deeper  recesses  of 
ultramarine ;  here  we  passed  an  eight-sided 
solid  figure  of  bottle-green  ice  ;  there  towered 
an  antlered  formation  like  the  horns  of  a 
stag. 

Now  we  must  use  all  caution  and  give  the 
larger  icebergs  a  wide  berth.  They  are 
treacherous  creatures,  these  icebergs ;  you 
may  be  paddling  along  by  a  peaceful-looking 
berg  sleeping  on  the  water  as  mild  and 
harmless  as  a  lamb,  when  suddenly  he  will 
take  a  notion  to  turn  over,  and  up  under 
your  canoe  will  come  a  spearhead  of  ice  im- 
paling it  and  lifting  it  and  its  occupants  sky- 
ward ;  then,  turning  over,  down  will  go  canoe 
and  men  to  the  depths. 

Our  progress  up  the  sixty  miles  of  Glacier 
Bay  was  very  slow.  Three  nights  we  cami>ed 
on  the  bare  granite  rock  before  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  bay.  All  v^etation  had  dis- 
appeared ;  hardly  a  bunch  of  g^ass  was  seen. 
The  only  signs  of  former  life  were  the  sod- 
den and  splintered  stumps  that  projected 
here  and  there  from  the  bases  of  huge  gravel 
heaps,  the  moraine  matter  of  the  mighty  ice 
mass  that  had  engulfed  them.  When  we 
landed,  there  were  no  level  sfKJts  on  which  to 
pitch  our  tent,  and  no  sandy  beaches  or  gravel 
beds  in  which  to  sink  our  tent-poles.  Rain 
was  falling  almost  constandy  during  the  week 
we  spent  in  Glacier  Bay.  Now  and  then  the 
clouds  would  lift,  showing  the  majestic  sum- 
mits  of  Mount  Fairweather,  Crillon,  and  the 
twin  peaks  of  La  Perouse.  These  mighty 
summits,  twelve  thousand,  fifteen  thousand, 
and  sixteen  thousand  feet  high,  pierced  the 
sky  directiy  above  us ;  sometimes  they 
seemed  to  be  hanging  over  us  threateningly. 

We  passed  by  the  Muir  Glacier  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  seeking  to  attain  the 
extreme  end  of  the  great  fiord.  We  estimated 
the  distance  by  the  tide  and  our  rate  of  row- 
ing, tracing  the  shore- line  and  islands  as  we 
went  along,  and  getting  the  points  of  the 
compass  from  our  littie  pocket  instrument. 

Only  once  did  the  sky  completely  clear, 
and  then  was  preached  to  us  the  wonderful 
sermon  of  Glacier  Bay.  Early  that  morning^ 
we  quitted  our  camp  on  a  barren  rock,  steer- 
ing towards  Mount  Fairweather.  A  night  of 
sleepless  discomfort  had  ushered  in  a  bleak, 
gray  morning.     Our  Indians  were  sullen  and 
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silent,  their  scowling  looks  resenting  our  re- 
lentless purp>ose  to  attain  to  the  head  of  the 
bay.  The  air  was  damp  and  raw,  chilling  us 
to  the  marrow.  The  forbidding  granite 
mountains  showing  here  and  there  through 
the  fog  seemed  suddenly  to  push  out  threat- 
ening fists  and  shoulders  at  us.  All  night 
long  the  ice  guns  had  bombarded  us  from 
four  or  five  directions,  when  the  great  masses 
of  ice  from  living  glaciers  toppled  into  the 
sea,  crashing  and  grinding  with  the  noise  of 
thunder.  The  granite  walls  hurled  back  the 
sound  in  reiterated  peals,  multiplying  its 
volume  a  hundredfold.  There  was  no  love 
apparent  on  that  bleak,  gray  morning ;  poiver 
w'as  there  in  appalling  force.  Visions  of  those 
evergreen  forests  that  had  once  clung  trust- 
ingly to  these  mountain  walls,  but  had  been 
swept,  one  and  all,  by  the  relentless  forces 
of  the  ice  and  buried  deep  in  mountains  of 
moraine  matter,  only  added  to  the  present 
desolation.  We  could  not  enjoy,  we  could 
only  endure.  Death  from  overturning  ice- 
bergs, from  charging  tides,  from  mountain 
avalanche,  threatened  us. 

Suddenly  I  heard  Muir  catch  his  breath 
M-ith  a  fervent  ejaculation.  Following  his 
gaze  towards  Mount  Crillon,  I  saw  the  summit 
highest  of  all  crowned  with  glory  indeed  I  It 
was  not  sunlight ;  there  was  no  appearance 
of  shining  ;  it  was  as  if  the  Great  Artist  with 
one  sweep  of  his  brush  had  laid  upon  the 
king  peak  of  all  a  crown  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  colors.  It  was  as  if  a  pigment,  per- 
fectly made  and  thickly  spread,  too  delicate 
for  crimson,  too  intense  for  pink,  had  leaped 
in  a  moment  upon  the  mountain  top — "  an 
ai\'ful  rose  of  dawn."  The  summit  nearest 
heaven  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  glory  ! 
It  was  a  rose  blooming  in  ice-fields,  a  love 
song  in  the  midst  of  a  stern  epic,  a  drop  from 
the  heart  of  Christ  upon  the  icy  desolation 
and  barren  affections  of  a  sin-frozen  world. 
It  warmed  and  thrilled  us  in  an  instant.  We 
who  had  been  dull  and  apathetic  a  moment 
since,  shivering  in  our  wet  blankets,  were 
glowing  and  exultant  now.  Even  the  In- 
dians ceased  their  paddling,  gazing  with  faces 
of  awe  upon  the  wonder. 

Now  as  we  watched  that  kingly  peak  we 
saw  the  color  leap  to  one  and  another  and 
another  of  the  snowy  summits  around  it. 
The  monarch  had  a  whole  family  of  royal 
princes  now  to  share  his  glory.  Their  radiant 
heads,  ruby  crowned,  were  above  the  clouds 
which  seemed  to  form  their  silken  garments. 

As  we  watched  in  ecstatic  silence,  we  saw 


the  light  creep  down  the  mountains.  It  was 
changing  now.  The  glowing  crimson  was 
suffused  with  soft,  creamy  light.  If  it  was 
less  divine,  it  was  more  warmly  human. 
Heaven  was  coming  down  to  man.  The 
dark  recesses  of  the  mountains  began  to  be 
revealed.  They  stood  forth  as  at  the  word 
of  command  from  the  Master  of  all ;  and  as 
the  changing  mellow  light  moved  downward, 
that  wonderful  colosseum  appeared  with  its 
battlements  and  peaks  and  columns  until  the 
whole  majestic  landscape  was  revealed. 

Now  we  saw  the  design  and  purf)Ose  of  it 
all.  Now  the  text  of  this  great  sermon  was 
emblazoned  across  the  landscape,  '*  God  is 
love,"  and  we  understood  clearly  that  these 
relentless  forces  which  had  pushed  the  molten 
mountains  heavenward,  cooled  them  into  gran- 
ite peaks,  covered  them  with  snow  and  ice, 
shaped  them  by  glaciers,  dumped  the  moraine 
matter  into  the  sea,  filling  up  the  sea,  prepar- 
ing the  world  for — who  know§  t — a  stronger 
and  better  race  of  men,  were  all  a  part  of 
that  great  "  all  things  "  that  "  work  together 
for  good." 

Our  minds  cleared  with  the  landscape; 
our  courage  rose  ;  our  Indians  dipped  their 
paddles  silently,  steering  without  fear  amid 
the  dangerous  masses  of  ice.  And  there  was 
no  profanity  in  Muir's  exclamation,  "  We 
have  met  with  God  1"  A  lifelong  devoutness 
of  gratitude  filled  us  to  think  that  we  were 
guided  into  this  most  wonderful  room  of 
God's  great  gallery  on  perhaps  the  only  day 
in  the  year  when  the  skies  were  cleared  and 
the  sunrise,  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
the  point  of  view  all  prepared  for  the  match- 
less spectacle.  The  discomforts  of  the  voyage, 
the  toil,  the  cold  and  rain  of  the  past  weeks 
were  a  small  price  to  pay  for  one  glimpse 
of  its  surpassing  loveliness. 

Two  or  three  inspiring  days  followed. 
Muir  must  climb  the  most  accessible  of  the 
mountains.  My  weak  shoulders  forbade  me 
to  ascend  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
feet,  but  Muir  went  more  than  twice  as  high. 
Upon  three  or  four  of  the  glaciers  he  climbed, 
although  the  speed  of  these  icy  streams  was 
so  great  and  their  "  frozen  cataracts  "  so  fre- 
quent that  it  was  difficult  to  ascend  them. 

I  began  to  understand  Muir's  whole  new 
theory  whose  discovery  made  Tyndall  pro- 
nounce him  the  greatest  authority  on  glacial 
action  that  the  worid  had  seen.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  mechanical  laws  that  governed 
those  slow-moving  but  resistless  streams  ;  how 
they  carved  their  own  valleys  ;  how  the  lower 
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valley  and  glacier  were  often  the  resultant  of 
the  size  and  velocity  of  the  two  or  three 
glaciers  that  now  formed  its  branches  ;  how 
the  harder  strata  of  rock  resisted  and  turned 
the  masses  of  ice  ;  how  the  steely  plowshares 
were  often  inserted  into  softer  leads  and  a 
whole  mountain  split  apart  as  by  a  wedge. 

Muir  would  explore  all  day  long,  often 
rising  hours  before  daylight  and  disappearing 
among  the  mountains,  not  coming  to  camp 
until  night  had  fallen.  Again  and  again  the 
Indians  said  that  he  was  lost ;  but  I  had  no 
fears  for  him.  When  he  would  return  to 
camp,  he  was  so  full  of  his  discoveries  and  of 
the  new  facts  garnered  that  he  would  talk  until 
long  into  the  night,  almost  forgetting  to  eat. 

Returning  down  the  bay,  we  passed  the 
largest  glacier  of  all,  which  was  to  bear 
Muir's  name.  It  was  then  fully  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  the  p)erpendicular  face  of 
it  towered  from  four  to  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ice 
masses  were  breaking  off  so  fast  that  we 
were  forced  to  put  off  far  from  the  face  of 
the  glacier.  The  great  waves  threatened 
constantly  to  dash  us  against  the  sharp  points 
of  the  icebergs.  We  wished  to  land  and 
scale  the  glacier  from  the  eastern  side.  We 
rowed  our  canoe  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  glacier,  but,  attempting  to  land, 
were  forced  hastily  to  put  off  again.  A  great 
wave  formed  by  the  masses  of  ice  breaking 
off  into  the  water  threatened  to  dash  our 
loaded  canoe  against  the  boulders  on  the 
beach.  Rowing  farther  away,  we  tried  it 
again  and  again,  with  the  same  result.  As 
soon  as  we  would  near  the  shore  another  huge 
wave  would  threaten  destruction.  We  were 
fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the 
glacier  before  we  found  it  safe  to  land.  Muir 
spent  a  whole  day  alone  on  the  glacier,  walk- 
ing over  twenty  miles  across  what  he  called 
the  glacial  lake  between  two  mountains. 

But  scurries  of  snow  warned  us  that  winter 
was  coming,  and,  much  to  the  relief  of  our 
natives,  we  turned  the  prow  of  our  canoe 
towards  Chatham  Strait  again.  Landing 
our  Hoonah  guide  at  his  village,  we  took 
our  route  northward  up  Lynn  Canal.  The 
beautiful  Davidson  Glacier,  with  its  great 
snowy  fan,  drew  our  gaze  and  excited  our 
admiration  for  two  days ;  then  the  visit  to 
the  Chilcats  and  the  return  trip  commenced. 
Bowling  down  the  canal  before  a  strong  north 
wind,  we  entered  Stevens'  Passage,  and 
visited  the  two  villages  of  the  Auk  Indians, 
a  squalid,  miserable  tribe.     We  camped  at 


what  is  now  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska, 
and  no  dream  of  the  millions  of  gold  that 
were  to  be  taken  from  those  mountains 
disturbed  us.  If  we  had  known,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  would  have  halted  a  day  or 
staked  a  claim.  Our.  treasures  were  greater 
than  gold  and  securely  laid  up  in  the  vaults 
of  our  memories.  After  this  there  followed 
an  excursion  into  Tahkoo  Bay,  that  miniature 
of  Glacier  Bay,  with  its  then  three  living 
glaciers  ;  a  visit  to  two  villages  of  the  Tahkoo 
Indians ;  past  Fort  Snettishan,  up  whose 
arms  we  pushed,  mapping  them ;  then  to 
Sumdum.  Here  the  two  arms  of  Holkham 
Bay  filled  with  ice  enticed  us  to  exploration, 
but  the  constant  rains  of  the  fall  had  made 
the  ice  of  the  glaciers  more  viscid  and  the 
glacier  streams  more  rapid ;  hence  the  vast 
array  of  icebergs,  charging  down  upon  us  like 
an  army,  spreading  out  in  loose  formaiion 
and  then  gathering  into  a  barrier  when  the 
tide  turned,  made  exploration  to  the  end  of 
the  bay  impossible.  Muir  would  not  give  up 
his  quest  of  the  mother  glacier  until  the  In- 
dians frankly  refused  to  go  any  farther,  and 
old  Tow-a-att  called  our  interpreter  Johnny 
as  for  a  council  of  state,  and  carefully  set 
forth  to  Muir  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose of  pushing  forward  up  the  bay  he  would 
have  the  blood  of  the  whole  party  on  his 
hands.     Said  the  old  chief  : 

*'  My  life  is  of  no  account,  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  I  live  or  die ;  but  you  shall 
not  sacrifice  the  life  of  my  minister.'' 

I  laughed  at  Muir's  discomfiture  and  gave 
the  word  to  retreat  This  one  defeat  of  a 
victorious  expedition  so  weighed  upon  Muir's 
mind  that  it  brought  him  back  from  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  next  year  and  from  the  arms  of  his 
bride  to  discover  and  climb  upon  that  glacier. 

On  we  went  down  through  Prince  Fred- 
erick Sound,  past  the  beautiful  Xorris  Glacier, 
then  into  Le  Conte  Bay  with  its  living  glacier 
and  icebergs,  across  the  Stickeen  flats,  and 
so  joyfully  home  again,  Muir  to  take  the 
November  steamboat  back  to  his  sunland. 

I  have  made  many  voyages  in  that  great 
Alexandrian  Archipelago  since,  traveling  by 
canoe  over  fifteen  thousand  miles — ^not  one 
of  them  a  dull  one — through  its  intricate 
passages ;  but  none  compared,  in  the  num- 
ber and  intensity  of  its  thrills,  in  the  variety 
and  excitement  of  its  incidents,  and  in  its 
lasting  impressions  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
with  this  first  voyage,  when  we  groped  our 
way  northward  with  only  Vancouver's  old 
chart. 


I    AM    WAR 

BY    ALTER    BRODY 

I  am  a  pestilence 

Sweeping  the  world — 
Hate  is  the  root  of  me, 
Death  is  the  fruit  of  me, 

Swift  is  my  stroke ; 
Blood  is  the  sign  of  me, 
Steel  is  the  twine  of  me, 

Thus  shall  ye  know  me : 
I  am  the  death  of  Life, 
I  am  the  life  of  Death, 
I  am  War  I 

I  am  a  madness 

Ridmg  the  necks  of  men — 
Champing  of  nations  armed, 
Stamping  of  war-horse  hoofs 

Charging  unbridled; 
Clashing  of  bayonets. 
Flashing  of  sword-blades. 
Rumbling  of  cannon- wheels, 
Crumbling  of  kingdoms, 

These  are  my  harbingers : 
I  am  the  death  of  Law, 
I  am  the  law  of  Death, 
I  am  War  ! 

I  am  a  harlot 

Seducing  the  nations; 
Diplomats  lie  for  me, 
Patriots  die  for  me, 

Lovers  I  lack  not — 
Cannon  mouths  speak  of  me. 
Battlefields  reek  of  me. 
Widowed  wives  shriek  of  me, 

Cursing  my  name : 
I  am  the  death  of  Joy, 
I  am  the  joy  of  DeaUi, 
I  am  War  I 


WORSHIP  AND  MUSIC  . 

BY  THE    REV.  W.  A.  BARTLETT 
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The  material  of  which  these  choirs  is  com- 
posed is  very  like  that  in  other  cities.  A 
large  percentage  of  those  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  at  work.  To  them  the  church  is 
the  real  center  of  life,  for  in  its  services  and 
carefully  planned  recreations  they  find  nearly 
all  the  relaxation  they  desire. 

These  two  hundred  singers  are  "  under  the 
most  exacling  regulations  and  discipline," 
and  (hey  like  it.  Each  of  the  choirs  is  a 
separate  organization,  with  its  own  officers, 
time  of  rehearsal,  and  singing,  and  all  are 
self-supporting.  Not  only  that,  but  in  1913 
these  singers  contributed  J1,000  to  cliurch 
support  and  $200  in  choir  dues,  and  one-fourth 
of  them  paid  out  $500  in  car-fare,  as  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  would 
seem  that  the  $1,000  spent  on  them  for  the 
summer  camp  was  not  a  bad  investment. 

The  singers  are  organized  as  follows : 
the  Choral  Union,  a  mixed  choir  of  adults ; 
the  Treble  Clef,  a  choir  of  young  women; 
the  Boy  Choir  ;  the  Cecilian  Choir  of  girls  ; 
and  the  Carol  Choir  of  little  girls.  They 
have  their  distinctive  vestments,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Boy  Choir,  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  college  gown.  The  Boy  Choir 
wears  the  conventional  Episcopal  cassock  and 
coita. 

Those  who  are  studying  this  question  will 
be  interested  in  the  five  advantages  of  such 
garbing  which  Mr.  Smith  has  found  after 
years  of  experience.  Vestments,  he  says, 
tend  to  eliminate  all  social  differences  within 
the  choir.  Instill  a  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  choir,  destroy  self-consciousness  in 
singers,  minimize  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation to  matters  of  dress,  and  deepen 
the  singer's  reverence  for  the  house  of  God. 
That  is  also  the  verdict  of  the  church  and 
those  of  us  who  have  served  as  ministers. 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  assemble 
the  five  choirs  at  each  service,  they  sing  all 
together  at  one  morning  and  one  evening 
service  each  month.  At  other  times  they 
take  turns  or  sing  in  different  combinations, 
an  effective  one  being  the  Choral  Union  with 
the  Boy  Choir.  To  accomplish  this  great 
amount  of  choral  work  nine  rehearsals  are 
held  each  week. 

Each  choir  has  its  sep>arate  library  of 
music  and  librarian.  Even  the  youngest 
singers    havs    responsibility  from    the    first, 
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which  accounts  for  much  of  the  order  and 
efficiency  in  metho(f. 

Take  the  last  year  as  an  illustration  of  the 
activities  of  the  choirs.  In  the  twelve  months 
eighteen  thousand  singers  entered  the  church 
to  lead  in  worship.  They  gave  sixteen  free 
concerts  in  the  church  auditorium.  Each 
performance  was  repeated  to  accommodate 
the  crowds.  An  actual  count  made  the  num- 
ber of  hearers  over  fifty  thousand.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  church  services  and  concerts  the* 
choirs  were  in  frequent  requisition  at  denom- 
inational clubs  and  ministerial  and  church  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  musical  and  educational 
conventions. 

There  is  nothing  amateurish  about  the 
singing  of  even  the  least  of  these  little  ones ; 
their  expression  represents  the  last  word  in 
training  for  that  special  age.  I  have  heard 
that  unsurpassed  choral  organization  the 
Toronto  Choir,  accompanied  by  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra — a  revelation  in  tone  pro- 
duction. Yet  one  advantage  which  these 
church  choirs  have  over  the  other  is  in 
ensemble  singing,  where  there  is  the  peculiar 
timbre  resulting  from  different  ages.  The 
soprano  tone  produced  by  the  boy  of  clear 
voice  and  the  young  girl  differ  from  each 
other  and  from  the  tone  of  a  woman.  The 
combination  is  that  of  the  different  flute-like 
stops  of  the  organ. 

'I'hen  the  class  of  music  sung  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  While  there  are  glees  and  light 
music  for  all  occasions,  the  serious  work  is 
concerned  with  the  oratorios  of  "  Elijah," 
**  The  Creation,"  and  *'  Messiah  ;"  *'  The 
Hymn  of  Praise,"  "  Holy  City,"  "  Redemp- 
tion," "  Messe  Solennelle,"  sung  in  Latin, 
Marzo's  "  The  Whole  Year  Through,*'  Vin- 
cent's "  Japanese  Girl,"  Manney's  "  The 
Resurrection,"  Busch's  '*  Paul  Revere's  Ride," 
etc.  They  sing  the  best  cantatas  and  hun- 
dreds of  anthems,  with  many  processionals 
and  recessionals.  Their  repertory  includes 
a  great  variety  of  Chxistmas,  Passion,  and 
Elaster  music.  Many  of  these  things  have 
been  committed  to  memory,  and  not  the  least 
impressive  part  of  a  service  is  seeing  a 
small  boy  singing  with  the  perfect  abandon 
of  youth  without  a  word  or  note  before  him. 

What  is  even  more  to  the  point,  all  these 
things  are  sung  with  such  careful  enunciation 
as  to  be  perfectly  understood.  It  is  con- 
stantly impressed  on  these  young  people  that 
they  are  giving  a  message  ;  and  that  to  give  it 
effectively  there  must  be  a  right  condition  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit. 


If  the  truth  must  be  told,  much  of  the 
choir  singing  of  the  time  is  a  travesty  on 
worship,  music,  or  art.  For  reasons  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  the  present  article,  the 
churches  are  putting  up  with  what  often 
amounts  to  a  grotesque  performance  whicli 
militates  directly  against  the  very  puriX)se  for 
which  true  worship  exists. 

Not  the  least  suggestive  is  the  psychologi- 
cal or  religious  influence  of  song  on  these 
singers  themselves.  That  the  worshii>ers 
are  helped  goes  without  the  saying.  No  one 
with  half  a  soul  can  look  up>on  and  listen  to 
those  singers  unmoved.  The  ver}'  innocence 
and  sweetness  of  youth,  with  its  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  is  a  large  factor  in  the  effective 
leadership.  But  the  young  people  themselves 
are  being  developed  through  song  as  would 
be  p>ossible  in  no  other  way.  What  the  Apostle 
Paul  said  about  this  was  modemly  scientific 
when  he  suggested  to  the  Church  that  they 
"  speak  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs."  For  the  utterance  of 
self  through  song,  with  others,  has  a  strange 
and  most  beneficent  subjective  effect.  A 
minister  who  can  make  his  people  sing  at  a 
mid-week  meeting — sing  devotionally  and 
feelingly — ^will  perform  for  them  a  miracle  of 
rest  and  restoration. 

True  singing  is  not  necessarily  a  musical 
performance,  but  becomes  a  channel  of  ex- 
pression ;  it  can  be  prayer  and  remarks  conn- 
bined.  Those  who  cannot  utter  correct 
musical  intervals  should  be  encouraged  to 
sing.  They  can  **  make  a  joyful  noise,"  as 
Mr.  Beecher  expressed  it  in  urging  his  con- 
gregation to  give  voice  to  their  emotions. 

Singing  includes  deep  inspiration  and 
expiration ;  muscular  action  ;  increased  cir- 
culation ;  joyous  and  intelligent  interpreta- 
tion—bringing smiles  and  tears. 

Song  is  thus  lifted  to  its  rightful  place  of 
activity  and  accomplishment,  and  is  not  the 
ephemeral  ornament  that  many  suppose. 

But  these  choirs  are  human  ;  they  like  fun. 
Therefore  the  musical  director  is  also  leader 
in  recreation.  Each  choir  has  its  own  time 
for  suppers,  entertainment,  and  gymnasium 
exercise.  The  participation  in  these  good 
times  depends  somewhat  upon  previous  faith- 
fulness and  good  conduct. 

The  great  incentive,  however,  is  **  Sauga- 
tuck."  Saugatuck  is  the  summer  camping- 
place  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
which  all  the  choirs  go  for  at  least  ten  days 
each.  It  forms  the  subject  of  limerick  and 
yell.     It  is  the  happy  resting-ground  for  over 
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two  hundred  tired  people.  Even  there  the 
regime  seems  to  be  rigid  ;  every  camper  is 
out  of  bed  at  six-thirty,  and  absolute  quiet 
and  darkness  reign  at  ten  at  night.  There 
is  a  schedule  for  everything  through  the  day, 
from  swimming  twice  to  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Not  a  moment  is  wasted.  There  is 
that  kind  of  restful  activity  which  is  particu- 
larly needed  for  young  people,  with  the  eve- 
nings given  up  to  stunts  that  are  as  original 
as  they  are  hilarious. 

And  always  there  are  photographs  taken 
by  the  director — photographs  to  be  rejoiced 
in  during  the  coming  winter  when  Saugatuck 
is  the  subject  of  toast  and  song. 

Not  much  is  said  about  religion :  they  live 
it.  The  boys  go  hurr>'ing  to  morning  prayers 
and  vespers  with  the  same  alacrity  with  which 
the>'  greet  the  swimming  hour.  And  they  are 
just  boys,  with  no  abnormal  tendencies  to 
piety.  But  they  like  those  short  talks,  right 
to  the  point,  or  the  litde  poem  or  story.  And 
they  love  to  sing. 

They  find  these  simple  and  beautiful  times 
of  worship  necessary  for  expression,  when 
utterance  can  be  given  to  the  deeper  joy  that 
is  in  them. 

The  problem  of  Sunday  is  solved.  After 
breakfast,  morning  prayer  and  Bible  study, 
usually  out  of  doors,  comes  the  walk  through 
the  fragrant  woods  to  the  little  chapel  to  sing 
to  the  summer  people,  who,  though  surfeited 
with  city  concerts  and  theaters,  listen  that 
morning  as  those  who  have  made  a  discovery 
in  the  possibilities  of  worship. 

In  the  afternoon  is  the  open-air  sacred 
concert,  when  hundreds  come  from  "  all  the 
regk>n  round  about "  and  sit,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  in  the 
natural  amphitheater  while  the  choirs  sing  to 
them.  1  he  only  spoken  word  is  the  an- 
nouncement of*  the  selections,  after  each  of 
which  the  choirs  sit  quietly  without  one 
whispered  word  or  side  glance  to  mar  the 
impressive  setting  and  occasion.  The  dignity 
of  the  performance  reveals  the  possibilities  of 
such  singing.  It  has  a  suggestion  of  Ober- 
ammergau  in  the  passion  of  devotional  inten- 
sity. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  head  of  a 
gjeat  department  store  that  employs  over 
nine  thousand  people  heard  the  choirs  for  the 
first  time.  For  years  he  had  been  interested 
in   arranging  the  vacations    of  those  in  the 


store  to  come  at  the  time  of  **•  Saugatuck." 
His  voice  trembled  when  he  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  that  singing  on  his  own  life.  On  the 
same  occasion  a  famous  pianiste  was  in  the 
audience.  She  was  hardly  more  than  a  child 
herself,  but  had  played  with  the  greatest 
orchestras  of  the  world.  I  asked  her  if 
she  was  willing  to  break  her  summer  rule 
and  play  to  these  young  people.  She  hesi- 
tated before  she  heard  the  choirs  sing. 
After  that  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Yes,  I 
will  play,  because  I  know  to  whom  I  am 
playing.'* 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  Chopin  and 
Liszt  and  the  rest  had  written  for  boys.  But 
when  I  saw  those  artless  little  fellows  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  their  chairs  while  this 
young  girl  made  Schumann,  Grieg,  Schubert, 
and  even  Bach  talk  to  them,  I  had  another 
thought  coming  to  me  about  music  and  its 
interpretation. 

If  we  step  into  that  great  room  at  the  back 
of  the  church  that  first  morning  of  October 
when  all  the  campers  are  transformed  into 
vested  singers,  we  see  a  body  of  youth  whose 
eyes  sparkle  with  health  and  delightful  mem- 
ories. The  last  low-voiced  instructions  have 
been  given,  for  the  voice  is  never  raised  in 
rehearsal,  as  all  must  be  attent.  The  organ- 
ist is  playing  his  prelude,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred are  about  to  enter,  singing  their  com- 
mitted processional. 

"  Before  we  go  in  we  will  have  a  word  of 
prayer,"  says  the  leader.  It  is  very  brief 
and  simple,  and  the  hush  would  be  almost 
oppressive  if  it  were  not  for  the  far-away 
tones  of  the  organ. 

Then  at  a  signal  is  heard  the  distant  march, 
and  the  alert  procession  in  black  and  white 
moves  on — a  singing  church  six  times  larger 
than  my  first  parish.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
the  choir  of  U'estminster  Abbey  pass  down 
the  aisle  of  that  noble  sanctuary,  but  they 
did  not  come  with  greater  dignity  or  with 
sweeter  song  than  these  choirs  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  singing  in  full  and 
measured  tones  "  with  absolute  fidelity  to 
pitch  and  rhythmic  pattern  " — 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  hasten  yonder! 
Here  let  all,  great  and  small, 
Kneel  in  awe  and  wonder  1 
Love  Him  who  with  love  is  yearning  I 
Hail  the  Star,  that  from  far 
Bright  with  hope  is  burning." 
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BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

CHAPTER   XVIII 

A  POLITICAL  REVOLUTION 


IN  January,  1890,  a  dinner  was  tendered 
in  New  York  to  Mr.  Henry  George  on  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  for  Australia, 
to  which  country  he  was  going  to  conduct  a 
campaign  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  the  single 
tax.  From  an  address  which  I  made  at  this 
dinner  I  make  here  some  extracts,  weaving 
them  together,  but  retaining,  in  the  main  the 
phraseology  of  the  address,  which  states  as 
comprehensibly  and  briefly  as  perhaps  any- 
where they  are  stated  the  political  principles 
which  certainly  for  over  thirty  years  I  have 
maintained  continuously,  and,  I  think,  in  the 
main,  consistently  : 

We  are  believers  in  democracy.  We 
believe  in  political  democracy — that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  them- 
selves, not  because  they  are  always  com- 
petent to  govern,  but  because  they  are 
more  competent  to  govern  themselves 
than  any  one  else  is  to  govern  them, 
and  because  they  will  learn  quicker  by 
their  blunders  than  by  the  wisdom  of 
any  aristocracy  set  over  them.  We 
beKeve  in  educational  democracy.  Be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  education  we  believe  it  is 
the  dut>'  of  the  Republic  to  open  the 
way  for  all  her  citizens  to  all  the  educa- 
tion that  is  necessary  for  a  large  and 
noble  citizenship.  We  believe  also  in  a 
democracy'  of  wealth.  We  believe  in  a 
commonwealth  that  really  means  what 
that  noble  word  means,  a  wealth  that 
is  common.  The  problem  of  political 
economy  in  the  past  has  been  how  to 
accumulate  wealth ;  the  problem  in  the 
future  is  how  to  distribute  wealth.  There- 
fore we  believe  in  such  a  reform  in  tax- 
ation as  will  g^ve  us  taxes  on  wealth, 
not  on  expenditure,  and  taxes  direct, 
not  indirect.  We  believe  that  capital 
and  labor  are  partners,  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  for  their  own 
protection  and  the  enhancement  of  their 
wages.      We   believe   that   the    people 
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must  control  the  corporations,  not  the 
corporations  the  people,  and  that  the 
great  highways  of  the  Nation,  its  iron  and 
steel  muscles,  and  the  electric  wires  of 
the  Nation,  its  nerves,  must  be  under 
the  control,  if  not  under  the  ownership, 
of  the  body  politic.  We  do  not  believe 
that  government  is  a  necessary  evil  and 
the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  We 
have  no  wish  to  go  back  to  a  paternal 
government  nor  to  go  back  of  that  to  the 
barbarism  of  individualism.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  fraternal  government  in  which 
the  people  shall  have  learned  to  do  by 
their  common  will  and  their  common 
industry  the  things  that  are  for  their 
common  well-being.  With  me  this  belief 
is  a  religion.  I  hold  that  it  is  as  infidel 
to  deny  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  to 
deny  the  Fatherhood  of  God ;  and  the 
first  infidelity  is  far  more  common  in 
this  country  than  the  second. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  address 
I  speak,  not  of  my  belief,  but  of  our  belief. 
I  thought  it  to  be  a  true  interpretation  of  a 
growing  body  of  progressive  democrats ;  and 
as  the  speech  was  continually  punctured  with 
applause,  and  as  at  the  end  three  hearty 
cheers  were  called  for  by  one  of  the  guests 
and  were  heartily  given,  my  opinion  that  I 
was  interpreting  the  beliefs  of  others  in  stating 
my  own  was  confirmed.  Whatever  service 
I  have  rendered  to  either  the  Church  or  the 
State  by  my  utterances  has  been  due,  not  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  original  and  idiosyn- 
cratic, but  to  the  fact  that  they  interpreted 
to  others,  in  definite  form,  opinions  which 
they  already  held,  but  generally  uncr>'stallized 
and  unformulated.  These  principles  have 
prevented  me  from  belonging  to  any  party, 
and  have  made  it  difficult  sometimes  for  per- 
fectly honest-minded  critics  to  classify  me. 
I  have  believed  in  anti-saloon  legislation  but 
have  not  been  a  Prohibitionist,  in  social 
reform  but  have  not  been  a  Socialist,  in  indi- 
vidual liberty  but  have  not  been  a  Democrat, 
in  a  strong  centralized  government  but  have 
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not  been  a  Republican,  in  political  progress 
and  social  justice  but  have  not  been  a  Pro- 
gressive. One  exception  to  this  statement  is 
necessary  :  during  the  Civil  War  I  was  a 
Republican  and  probably  always  voted  a 
straight  Republican  ticket,  but  when  the  war 
closed  I  left  the  party  because  of  its  recon- 
struction policy,  and  from  that  time  on  have 
been  politically  an  independent.' 

I  should  like  to  write  a  political  history  of 
the  United  States  since  1876,  when  I  began 
writing  it  from  week  to  week  in  the  pages 
of  The  Outlook.  But  I  have  not  the  leisure 
nor  the  temperament  fitted  for  accurate  his- 
torical research.  All  I  can  do  here  is  to  show 
iiow  the  principles  defined  at  the  Henry 
George  dinner  have  been  applied  by  me  in 
the  interpretauon  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant events  during  that  period. 

How  my  democratic  sympathies  led  me  to 
take  a  part  in  the  movement  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave,  and  afterwards  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  I  have  told  in  previous 
chapters.  I  believed  that  the  Negro  is  a  man, 
not  a  chattel,  and  that  he  has  an  undeveloped 
capacity  for  self-government.  But  it  was 
undeveloped,  and  slavery  had  done  nothing 
to  develop  and  much  to  repress  this  capacity. 
It  seemed  to  me  axiomatic  that  he  who  could 
not  govern  himself  had  no  right  to  a  share 
in  governing  others,  and  that  before  he  could 
govern  himself  or  others  he  must  have  some 
measure  of  education.  I  therefore  gave  a 
hearty  support  to  the  Blair  Bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  Blair  into  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  Federal  appropriations  to 
public  schools  in  the  South  and  such  meas- 
ure of  Federal  supervision  as  would  insure 
tlieir  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
union.  **  The  Republican  party,"  I  said, 
"  could  inaugurate  no  wiser  measure  than 
one  appropriating  a  liberal  amount  to  be 
expended  in  promoting  a  common  school 
education  in  those  States  whose  need  is 
greatest  and  whose  provision  is  least."  This 
bill  had  the  approval  of  Presidents  Grant, 
Hayes,  and  Garfield,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
combination  of  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  education  of  the  Negro  and  those  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  deal  with  education  in  the  States. 
The  results  of  universal  suffrage  without  uni- 
versal education  I  need  not  here  recall. 

Later,  when  private  benevolence  undertook 

»  In  •»rder  to  vote  in  the  direct  |>rimarv  under  the  laws 
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j>rev<iive,  but  I  none  the  le<s  count  myself  an  independent 
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on  a  large  scale  the  work  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  undertaken,  I  heart- 
ily approved  and  only  wished  that  I  could 
have  more  efficiently  helped.  My  younger 
brother  Edward,  on  a  visit  to  the  Caj>on 
Springs  Hotel  in  West  Virginia,  suggested  to 
the  proprietor  that  he  invite  a  series  of  confer- 
ences for  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
education  in  the  South  both  for  the  Negroes 
and  the  mountaineers,  analogous  to  the 
conferences  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  for  the 
Indians.  Out  of  these  conferences  grew  the 
Southern  Educational  Commission,  in  con- 
nection with  which  annual  conferences  were 
held  in  different  Southern  centers.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  with  characteristic  generos- 
ity, for  several  years  provided  a  special  train 
and  invited  a  hundred  guests  or  so  to  go 
with  him  to  these  meetings.  How  much 
this  simple  expedient  did  to  interpret  the 
North  to  the  South,  and,  by  the  reports  from 
his  guests  upon  their  return,  to  interpret 
the  South  to  the  North,  no  one  can  ever 
know.  I  attended  and  spoke  at  two  of  these 
Conferences,  making  at  the  Conference  held 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1903,  the  closing 
speech.  The  Opera-House  was  packed,  half 
of  the  upper  gallery  being  reserved  for  and 
occupied  by  Negroes — the  first  time,  it  was 
said,  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that 
Negroes  had  ever  been  invited  to  attend  any 
such  meeting  in  the  South.  From  a  South- 
ern report  of  my  address  I  quote  two  sen- 
tences :  **  Manhood  suffrage  means  manhood 
first  and  suffrage  afterwards.  ...  A  thou- 
sand times  nothing  is  still  nothing,  and  if  the 
individual  man  cannot  govern  himself,  then 
a  thousand  men  who  cannot  govern  them- 
selves as  individuals  fail  to  make  a  self- 
governing  community." 

For  this  speech  I  was  denounced  in  the 
North  as  meaning  to  nullify  all  that  had  been 
gained  by  the  Civil  War,  and  President  Cleve- 
land and  myself  were  classed  together  as 
*  tiny  tin  weathercocks."  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  vigorously  commended  by  such 
journals  as  the  New  York  **  Tribune  "  and 
the  Atlanta  "Constitution."  To  these  at- 
tacks my  reply  was  a  speech  delivered  in 
Boston  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Unitarian  Clubs,  in  which  I  heartily 
commended  the  suffrage  amendments  to 
their  State  Constitutions  adopted  by  six  of 
the  Southern  States.  Of  these  amendments, 
popularly  supposed  in  the  North  to  be  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  Negro  of  his  vote,  I 
said  :  **  Any  man  can  vote,  black  or  white,  if 
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he  can  read  the  English  language,  owns 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
and  pays  his  poll  tax."  The  first  qualifica- 
tion indicated  intelligence,  the  second  thrift, 
the  third  loyahy,  and  I  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  country  if  these  con- 
ditions of  suffrage  had  been  adopted  by  all 
the  States  from  colonial  days. 

I  followed  this  address  by  another  at  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  which  I  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  race  problem.  In  this  address  I  de- 
manded equality  of  legal  rights  and  indus- 
trial opportunity  for  both  races,  and  con- 
demned intermarriage  as  injurious  to  both 
races  and  fatal  to  the  community,  and  I  de- 
fined the  race  question  as  follows :  How 
shall  two  races  live  peacefully  and  happily 
together  in  the  same  community,  each  pre- 
serving its  race  purity  ?  It  is  a  new  problem, 
for  hitherto  the  superior  race  has  either  de- 
stroyed or  subjugated  or  absorbed  the  back- 
ward race,  and  neither  solution  is  possible 
for  us.  I  may  add  that  I  have  since  been 
invited  to  speak  before  Southern  audiences 
on  this  theme,  and  my  message  has  always 
been  the  same  ;  by  so  much  as  the  White 
man  is  the  superior  of  the  Black  man,  by  so 
much  it  is  the  duty  of  the  White  man  to 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  the  Black  man.  I 
count  it  as  one  of  the  special  honors  of  my 
life  that  in  1910  I  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  State  University 
of  Louisiana,  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  this  message  to  an  apparently  sympa- 
thetic audience  which  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  the  University's  gymnasium,  con- 
verted for  the  occasion  into  an  audience 
hall      . 

The  same  fundamental  principle,  individual 
liberty  coupled  with  a  strong  government, 
determined  my  course  on  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. I  have  never  visited  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, and  doubt  whether  I  have  practically 
known  more  than  half  a  score  of  Indians. 
My  knowledge  of  the  Indian  problem  is  de- 
rived from  others  who  have  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  conditions,  and  such 
service  as  I  have  rendered  has  been  that  of  a 
theorist  applying  certain  general  principles  to 
those  conditions  as  reported  to  him  by  disin- 
terested observers. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley 
invited  to  a  summer  hotel  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
on  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  in  New  York 
State,  a  number  of  friends  of  the  Indians  to 
consider  the  Indian  question.     Mr.   Smiley 


was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  had  not  only  a  great  interest 
in  the  Indians,  but  also  an  expert  knowledge 
of  their  situation.  That  situation  was  sub- 
stantially this  : 

The  country  in  colonial  days  had  nece^ 
sarily  treated  the  Indian  tribes  as  foreign 
nations  and  had  made  treaties  with  them.  As 
late  as  1800  such  a  treaty  was  made  granting 
to  the  Indians  in  perpetuity  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  civilization 
moved  westward  the  Indian  territory  had 
been  diminished  in  size  but  the  principle  was 
still  maintained.  The  tribes  were  granted 
reservations  in  which  to  camp  and  hunt  and 
fish.  The  white  setders  were  forbidden  to 
enter  these  reservations  except  by  special 
permission  from  the  Government,  and  the 
Indians  were  forbidden  to  come  out.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  civilizing  institutions 
about  them,  and  we  wondered  that  they  were 
not  civilized  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  sell  the 
products  of  their  industry  in  the  open  market, 
and  we  wondered  that  they  were  not  indus- 
trious ;  we  supported  them  in  their  idleness 
by  rations,  and  we  wondered  that  they  re- 
mained paupers  ;  we  assumed  that  they  were 
pagans  and  sent  missionaries  to  them,  and  we 
wondered  that  they  remained  in  paganism.  I 
believed  that  the  country  had  outgrown  this 
system,  that  the  Indians  were  not  foreign 
peoples  with  whom  we  should  make  treaties, 
but  wards  of  the  Nation  whom  the  Nation 
should  govern  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  self-governing,  and  that  **  the  solution 
of  the  Indian  problem  lay  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  reservation  system  root  and  branch, 
and  in  allowing  the  Indians  the  same  liberty 
as  is  allowed  to  white  men  so  long  as  they  do 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  their  neighbors." 
Three  years  before  the  first  Indian  Confer- 
ence was  held  I  said  editorially  of  the  Res- 
ervation system,  **  It  is  evil  and  only  evil,  and 
that  continually  ;  it  is  expensive  to  Govern- 
ment ;  harassing  to  the  whites ;  intolerable 
to  the  Indians.^'  "  To  reserve  for  barbarism 
great  territories,  and  forbid  all  advances  of 
civilization,  is  like  building  a  dungeon  in  the 
midst  of  day  and  shutting  out  the  sunlight.  It 
is  time  to  have  utterly  and  forever  done  with 


It. 
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In  order  to  get  this  view  before  the  Con- 
ference with  some  chance  of  securing  for  it  a 
serious  consideration,  I,  after  the  first  session, 
invited  three  or  four  influential  members 
of  the  Conference  to  meet  at  the  Outlook 
office   and   discuss    the    problem    with   me. 
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Among  them  was  General  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia, 
for  the  education  of  Negroes  and  Indians, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  sanest  of  reformers. 
We  agreed  upon  a  policy,  and  I  began  at 
once  an  editorial  agitadon  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  reservation  system  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  this  revolutionary 
conception  at  the  next  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference. This  attack  upon  a  method  which 
had  been  pursued  since  colonial  days 
brought,  as  I  had  hoped  it  would,  a  vigorous 
counter-attack.  The  whole  Indian  problem 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
by  a  widespread  newspaper  debate  in  which 
Western  and  Eastern  journals  alike  partici- 
pated. With  the  ground  thus  prepared,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  record,  I  must  here  describe  from 
memory  with  some  uncertainty  whether  in 
its  first  form  it  presented  fully  the  developed 
polio'.  That  policy  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  reservation  system, 
break  up  the  tribal  organizations,  allot  to  the 
Indians  their  lands  in  severalty,  open  the 
reservations  to  white  settlement,  allow  the 
Indians  to  trade  in  the  open  market  and  to 
sue  and  be  sued — in  brief,  treat  the  foreign 
aborigines  as  we  treated  the  foreign  immi- 
grants, with  the  purp)06e  of  making  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  part  of  cur  heterogene- 
ous Nation.  This  programme  received  a 
hearty  supix>rt,  previously  secured,  from 
some  delegates  who  possessed  a  familiarity 
with  Indian  conditions  which  I  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  but  it  was  received  with  astonishment 
not  un mingled  with  indignation  by  others.  It 
was  condemned  as  a  violation  of  sacred  trea- 
ties and  as  involving  robbery  by  a  great  Nation 
of  lands  belonging  to  a  feeble  folk.  Senator 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  Indian  ever  had,  devoted  an  eve- 
ning to  an  eloquent  address  in  condemnation 
of  this  policy.  Two  years  after  he  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  for  put- 
ting the  policy  into  effect ;  it  is  known  in  his- 
tor>'  as  the  **  Dawes  Bill."  This  action  was 
taken  consequent  upon  a  resolution  by  the 
Conference,  after  a  discussion  carried  on 
for  two  years,  cautiously  recommending  this 
policy  for  adoption  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  success  of  this  agitation  was  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  two  men — General  Arm- 
strong, the  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute, 
and  Captain  Pratt,  the  Principal  of  the  Car- 
lisle School  for  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter,  I  remember,  in  one  speech  sug- 


gested that  if  the  country  would  put  all  the 
Indians  on  certain  special  trains  and  traverse 
the  country,  dropping,  I  think  he  said,  seven 
in  each  county,  the  Indian  problem  would  be 
solved. 

Two  or  three  years  later  a  second  Indian 
reform  was  initiated  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
scarcely  less  important.  The  work  of  edu- 
cating the  Indians  had  been  carried  on  by 
missionary  schools  supported  by  private 
benevolence,  sometimes  in  buildings  given 
by  the  Government,  sometimes  aided  by 
appropriations  from  the  Government,  pro- 
f>ortioned  to  the  number  of  pupils  educated. 
When  some  of  us  who  were  regarded  as 
radicals  introduced  a  resolution  recommending 
the  abolition  of  this  system  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  in  which  the  public  schools  should 
be  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  their  wards,  as  public  schools  are  main- 
tained for  the  children  of  the  State  by  the 
State,  it  was  vigorously  opposed.  One  chief 
ground  of  opposition  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  never  consent  to  under- 
take the  task,  an  objection  which  disappeared 
when  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Morgan,  then 
the  Indian  Commissioner,  came  to  Lake 
Mohonk  to  advocate  this  policy,  with  the 
backing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  President.  At  first  dreaded  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  I  think  it  is  now  approved 
by  all  of  them,  though  some,  of  course,  still 
maintain  church  schools  in  connection  with 
their  Indian  work.  Both  these  reforms,  the 
reader  will  observe,  rested  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Indians  are  men,  possess  the 
capacities  fundamental  to  manhood,  and  have 
a  right  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  other 
men,  and  also  that  the  Government  has  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  all  those,  citizens  or  aliens, 
foreigners  or  natives.  Red  men  or  White 
men,  who  reside  on  American  territory  and 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag.  Both  reforms  have  been  initiated, 
though  they  move  toward  their  final  accom- 
plishment with  disheartening  slowness,  partiy 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  private  interests, 
pardy  to  the  reluctance  of  politicians  to  abol- 
ish political  offices  connected  with  the  Indian 
Bureau,  partly  to  the  inherent  conservatism 
of  democracy  and  a  popular  indifference  to  a 
subject  which  to  most  Americans  seems  to 
be  one  of  minor  importance 

For  nearly  pr  quite  a  score  of  years  after 
L  /nZ  '^^  ^^^^^  ^Var  the  sectional  ques- 
tion sull  remained  uppermost  in  the  National 
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ibought.  The  South,  angered  by  the  recon- 
soTiction  policy,  was  united  to  resist  the 
K(gTo  domination  which  it  believed  that 
policy  involved.  The  North,  still  suspi- 
cious of  the  South,  was  united  to  prevent 
the  South  from  resuming  its  old  political 
cootfol  Thus  the  sectional  conflict  con- 
tinued in  politics  for  almost  a  score  of 
jtJTs  after  the  armed   conflict  had  ended. 
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taken   from   these  editorials   will  suffice   to 
interpret  their  spirit  : 

"  A  party  without  principles  is  a  body  with- 
out a  soul.  Both  the  parties  are  corpses  ; 
the  country  needs  a  live  one."  "  One  man 
with  clear  convictions  and  a  clarion  voice 
could  recruit  an  army.  The  hills  are  full  of 
silent  volunteers  who  are  only  wailing  a  trum- 
pet call  to  battle."     "  The  new   party  will 
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accurately,  alternating,  standard  would  g^ve  a 
more  stable  basis  for  currency  than  any  single 
standard,  either  gold  or  silver.  I  believed 
that  the  financial  history  of  the  world  demon- 
strated that  an  unvarying  proportion  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  as  a  basis  for  cur- 
rency could  be  maintained  by  international 
agreement,  and  in  this  belief  was  sustained  by 
recognized  expert  authorities,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker.  But  an  honest 
and  earnest  endeavor  had  been  made  by  the 
Republican  party  to  secure  such  an  inter- 
national agreement,  and  it  had  failed.  Mr. 
Bry^an  proposed  that  America  enter  upon  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  maintaining  such  a 
stable  ratio  of  values  without  the  aid  of  other 
commercial  nations.  During  my  absence  in 
Europe  The  Outlook  took  no  other  part  in 
the  heated  campaign  of  that  summer  except 
to  report  the  political  events  and  the  im- 
portant speeches.  I  wrote  to  my  associates 
to  prepare  for  me  a  scrap>-book  containing 
the  platform  of  the  two  parties  and  a  few  of 
the  most  important  speeches  on  each  side  of 
the  hotly  debated  question.  When  I  arrived 
at  home,  about  the  last  of  September,  I  shut 
myself  up  in  my  library  and  for  two  or  three 
days  gave  to  these  arguments  a  careful  study, 
the  results  of  which  I  embodied  in  an  edi- 
torial in  length  equivalent  to  about  six  pages 
of  The  Outlook  in  its  present  size,  conclud- 
ing with  the  advice  to  the  doubtful  voter  to 
cast  his  vote  against  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. The  moral  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
were,  to  my  mind,  the  weightiest  reasons,  and 
were  stated  in  substantially  the  following 
terms :  "It  is  rarely  morally  wise  to  do  to 
another  what  he  thinks  unjust.  It  is  never 
morally  right  voluntarily  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  action  as  to  the  justice  of  which  the  actor 
is  himself  in  doubt.  These  principles  are  as 
applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  The 
creditors  of  the  American  Nation  would  think 
themselves  unjustly  dealt  with  were  we  to 
pay  off  our  bonds  in  silver  dollars.  The  Na- 
tion itself  is  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  such  action,  and  division  of  opinion  in 
a  nation  is  like  uncertainty  of  judgment  in 
an  individual.  It  ought  not  to  enter  upon  a 
national  experiment  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  regard  as  immoral  or  even  of 
doubtful  morality.  It  is  better  to  bear  the 
ills  inflicted  by  what  half  the  Nation  regards 
as  the  injustice  of  a  past  generation  than  to 
attempt  their  remedy  by  a  policy  which  is 
regarded  as  unjust  by  the  other  half." 

The  issue  is  past,  and  never  likely  to  be 


revived.  But  this  episode  confirmed  mc  in 
my  belief  that  political  questions  are  to  be 
determined,  not  by  considerations  of  political 
or  commercial  expediency  only,  but  funda- 
mentally by  moral  principles. 

The  next  important  incident  in  our  Na- 
tional history  gready  interested  me,  but  in  it 
I  played  only  an  unimportant  part. 

In  1895,  eleven  years  after  the  first  Indian 
Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Mr.  Smiley 
invited  to  his  hotel  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  discuss  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional arbitration.  Mr.  Smiley  was  a  peace- 
lover  and  a  peacemaker,  but  he  was  not  an 
advocate  of  peace  at  any  price.  He  believed 
that  it  is  p>ossible  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  peace  ;  that  liberty,  justice,  the  duty  of  a 
nation  to  its  own  citizens,  the  duty  of  a  nation 
to  neighboring  nations,  are  each  and  all  too 
great  a  sacrifice  to  offer  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing either  personal  or  national  peace.  The 
series  of  conferences  at  Lake  Mohonk  which 
have  been  held  since  1895  have  not  been 
peace  conferences  ;  they  have  been  confer- 
ences on  international  arbitration.  Mr. 
Smiley's  object,  frequently  affirmed  by  him 
in  the  course  of  these  conferences,  was  to 
work  out  some  better  means  of  securing  in- 
ternational justice  and  fulfilling  National  duty 
than  the  method  of  war.  In  the  first  con- 
ference Edward  Everett  Hale  pointed  out  in 
a  speech  of  great  clearness  and  vigor  that 
better  way.  It  was  not  international  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  a  permanent  court  for  the  set- 
tling of  judicial  controversies,  and  he  made 
clear  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
two  methods.  This  epoch-making  sp>eech 
was  delivered  four  years  before  the  First 
Hague  Conference  was  held,  and  twelve 
years  before  our  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu 
Root,  laid  it  as  a  chief  duty  upon  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conference  to  propose  such  a  tribunal. 

Six  months  after  this  first  arbitration  con- 
ference at  Lake  Mohonk  there  occurred  an 
incident  which  tested  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
tr>'  on  this  subject. 

A  boundary*  dispute  had  arisen  in  South 
America  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  After  long- continued  attempts  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  negotiations.  Great  Brit- 
ain broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Ven- 
ezuela and  Venezuela  appealed  to  the  United 
States  for  sympathy  and  assistance.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Message  in  December,  1895, 
called  upon  Congress  to  provide  adequate 
appropriation  for  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
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in  the  case.  His  recommendation  was  accom- 
panied by  a  very  undiplomatic  threat  which 
brought  us  near  to  the  peril  of  war  with  Great 
Britain.  *'  When  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion/' he  said,  **  is  made  and  accepted,  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  resist,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
as  a  willful  aggression  upon  its  rights  and 
interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain 
of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental 
jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which,  after 
investigation,  we  have  determined  of  right 
belong  to  Venezuela." 

My  own  estimate  of  this  Message  was 
fairly  expressed  by  a  sentence  attributed  to 
a  lading  Senator  of  President  Cleveland's 
party,  Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware,  that  the 
Message  partook  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
slaps  his  neighbor's  face  and  then  asks  him 
for  an  explanation.  Meanwhile  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  eagerly  supported  the 
President,  and  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  by  a  non-partisan  vote.  But  the 
country  did  not  exhibit  the  same  unanimity. 
The  Message  of  the  President  wis  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  preachers  of  America, 
without  previous  conference  and  without 
following  any  recognized  leader,  preached 
against  war  with  Great  Britain.  There  was 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  from  any  pulpit, 
and  by  voice  in  Plymouth  pulpit  and  by  pen 
in  llie  Outlook  I  joined  in  this  protest. 
The  event  gave  me  the  only  experience  I 
have  ever  had  of  addressing  a  hostile  and 
tumultuous  audience.  A  meeting  in  Cooper 
Union,  held  December  24,  seven  days  after 
the  President's  Message,  was  reported  by  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  under  the  following 
headlines: 

WAR   AT  A  PEACE  MEETING 
A  RED  HOT  TIME  OF  IT  IX  COOPER   UNION 

My  recollection  of  what  was  almost  a  mob 
justifies    this    characterization.     There  were 
present  a  large  number  of  rather  boisterous 
Irishmen  who  were  eager  for  war  with  Eng- 
land and  who  desired  to  turn  the  peace  meet- 
ing mto  a  war  meeting.     The  presiding  officer 
doubted  my  ability  to  get  a  hearing.    I  doubted 
it  myself,  but  wished  to  try  the  experiment. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  two  or  three 
tines  from  the  **  Tribune's  "  report  will  serve 
to  indicate  to  the  reader :  *'  Lyman  Abbott 
said :  .  .  .  *  There  is  more  glory  in  a  work- 
shop than  in  an  armory ;  glory  is  in  produc- 
ing, not  in  destroying.'     Instantly  he  found 


that  he  had  rightly  judged  his  audience; 
namely,  that  it  was  largely  composed  of  work- 
ingmen.  .  .  .  Cheers  saluted  his  retirement." 
The  popular  demand  in  America  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  coupled  with  a  p>opular  demand 
in  Great  Britain  equally  unanimous  forced  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 

Three  years  later,  in  1898,  another  war 
cloud  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  P*or  over 
a  century  America  had  seen  with  increasing 
disquiet  the  sufferings  of  the  Cuban  people 
under  an  intolerable  Spanish  despotism. 
Living  themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the 
twentieth  century,  they  saw  their  neigh- 
bors oppressed  under  a  government  which 
retained  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Spanish- American  War 
has  been  often  attributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine,  an  American  man-of-war, 
while  on  a  peaceful  visit  to  Havana.  In 
fact,  that  destruction  took  place  February 
15,  and.  war  was  not  declared  until  April 
24,  more  than  two  months  later.  The 
real  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  report  of 
Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  o^  the  condi- 
tions which  he  found  existing  in  the  island  ; 
it  aroused  in  the  country  a  storm  of  humani- 
tarian indignation  which  proved  irresistible. 
This  time  I  believed  that  war  was  a  duty  and 
peace  would  have  been  a  dishonor.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  over  a  month  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  I  preached  in  Plymouth 
Church  a  sermon  on  the  text,  '•  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men,"  affirming  that  **  it  is  not  always 
possible  and  does  not  always  lie  in  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  a  sermon  which 
closed  with  the  two  following  sentences : 
"  This  great  Nation  belongs  to  the  community 
of  nations.  VV^hen  the  time  does  come,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  leaders,  who  have  shown 
themselves  wise  and  courageous  to  lead,  wise 
in  their  moderation  and  their  equipoise,  when 
the  time  does  come,  and  they  declare  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible,  that  it  no  longer  lies  in 
us  to  live  at  peace,  that  this  internecine  war 
in  Cuba  must  stop,  let  all  the  people  sav. 
Amen !" 

This  sermon  I  followed  with  two  others 
on  "  The  Meaning  of  the  War "  and  on 
"  The  Duty  and  Destiny  of  America."  And 
I  have  never  ceased  from  that  time  to  this 
to  commend  the  action  of  our  Government 
and  our  people  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  I  repeat  here  what  I  said  at  one  ses- 
sion of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference :  *'  I 
believe  the  proudest  chapter  in  our  history 
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is  that  written  by  the  statesmanship  of 
McKinley,  the  guns  of  Dewey,  and  the 
administration  of  Taf t.  There  is  nothing 
to  repent,  nothing  to  retract ;  our  duty  is 
to  go  on  and  complete  the  work  already 
so  well  begun.  I  do  not  defend  or  apolo- 
gize for  what  we  have  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  glory  in  it.  We  must  give  them 
a  government,  not  for  our  benefit,  but  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos.'* 

I  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  the  world 
recerds  a  nobler  war.  We  captured  Cuba 
and  gave  it  to  the  Cubans,  extending  over 
them  a  protectorate  which  guarantees  them 
from  foreign  aggression  and  domestic  an- 
archy. We  captured  Porto  Rico  and  retained 
it  under  the  protection  of  our  flag,  giving 
back  to  the  Porto  Ricans  for  expenditure  in 
their  own  island  all  the  taxes  collected  from 
them.  We  captured  the  Philippines,  sent  an 
army  of  teachers  to  follow  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, and  have  pledged  them  our  word  to 
give  them  self-government  as  fast  as  they 
are  prepared  for  it.  We  asked  no  war  in- 
demnity from  Spain ;  on  the  contrary;  we 
paid  her  for  all  the  public  works  which  she 
had  constructed  in  the  conquered  Philippines. 
We  fought  the  American  Revolution  to  free 
ourselves,  the  Civil  War  to  free  a  people 
whom  we  had  helped  to  enslave,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  free  a  people  to  whom  we 
owed  no  other  duty  than  that  of  a  big  Nation 
to  an  oppressed  neighbor. 

In  maintaining  the  rijght  and  duty  of  a 
strong  nation  to  use  its  strength  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  1  have  continually  main- 
tained that  no  people  have  a  right  to  owner- 
ship of  a  land  simply  because  they  roam  over 
it,  hunting  in  its  forests  and  fishing  in  its 
lakes.  For  this  doctrine  my  faith  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Henry  George's 
economic  philosophy  prepared  me.  In  af- 
firming it,  I  declared  in  a  speech  in  Boston 
that  "  barbarism  has  no  rights  which  civiliza- 
tion is  bound  to  respect."  This  was  trans- 
formed by  a  reporter  into  the  sentence, 
**  Barbarians  have  no  rights  which  civilization 
is  bound  to  respect,"  and  was  made  the  text 
for  a  bitter  denunciatory  address  by  a  Boston 
lawyer,  who  would  have  lost  his  text  but 
saved  his  labor  if  he  had  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone  to  ascertain  what  I  had  said.  This 
and  some  kindred  experiences  have  caused 
me  to  make  it  a  rule,  from  which  I  rarely  de- 
part, not  to  criticise  any  public  speaker  on 
the  faith  of  a  nev\  spaper  report  of  his  speech 
without  first  seeking  from  him  a  verification. 


My  not  very  important  connection  with 
one  other  very  important  element  in 
our  National  development  must  conclude 
this  fragmentary  narrative.  From  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  the  reader  will  conclude  that 
in  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  my 
sympathy  was  with  the  workingmen.  But 
with  the  attacks  on  men  of  wealth  because 
they  were  wealthy  and  on  big  business  be- 
cause it  was  big  I  could  have  no  sympathy. 
That  I  was  able  to  take  any  active  and 
efficient  part  in  the  movement  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  workingmen  and  of  society 
from  predatory  wealth  was  due  to  the  friend- 
ship and  active  co-operation  of  men  of  wealth 
who  were  engaged  in  big  business  :  Mr. 
James  Stillman,  who  for  friendship's  sake 
had  taken  stock  in  The  Oudook,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  Valentine,  who  had  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  paper,  in  order  to 
give  me  a  free  hand  in  its  editorial  conduct. 
My  object  was  not  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
capitalists,  nor  to  find  a  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise between  laborers  and  capitalists,  but  to 
learn  myself  and  to  point  out  to  others  what 
are  the  essential  rights  of  both  laborers  and 
capitalists,  and  so  find  in  industrial  justice 
the  foundation  for  industrial  peace. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  see  that  there 
was  real  peril  to  our  country  in  the  power  of 
wealth  exercised  by  great  corporations,  espe- 
cially over  the  highways  of  the  Nation.  I 
accepted  as  an  accurate  statement  of  our 
railway  problem  the  saying  of  Senator  Booth, 
of  California,  which  I  frequendy  reF>eaied  in 
editorials  and  addresses :  Formerly  our  means 
of  locomotion  were  poor,  but  our  highways 
were  public  property ;  now  our  means  of 
locomotion  are  good,  but  our  highways  are 
private  proj>erty.  It  was  not,  however, 
merely  monopoly  in  transportation  which 
seemed  to  me  a  peril.  In  a  sermon,  the 
date  of  which  I  do  not  recall,  I  said  that  if 
the  dme  shall  ever  come  when  a  small  body  of 
men  control  our  railways,  and  another  small 
body  our  mines,  and  another  our  oil  wells, 
and  another  our  food  supply,  and  another 
our  currency,  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  free 
people,  because  those  who  control  the  sources 
of  our  life  control  us.  I  insisted  that  remedy 
could  never  be  found  in  an  endeavor  to  go 
back  to  free  competition,  and  I  frequendy 
quoted  as  an  axiom  the  saying  of  George 
Stephenson :  ''  Wherever  combination  is  pos- 
sible competition  is  impossible."  As  early 
as  1878  I  declared  editorially  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  gregt  inter-State  lines — the  New 
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York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio — to  pool  their 
freights,  although  this  in  effect  *'  makes  the 
four  great  railroad  corporations  one  so  far 
as  the  trading  public  are  concerned.'*  I 
agreed  with  Charles  Francis  Adams  that 
*•  such  a  combination  is  less  injurious  to  the 
public  than  the  ruinous  competition  which  is 
the  only  alternative."  The  brief  sentence 
which  I  had  written  in  Terre  Haute  in  1865, 
*'  Individualism  is  the  characteristic  of  simple 
barbarism,  not  of  republican  civilization,''  has 
ever  since  glided  me  through  all  the  mazes 
of  a  complicated,  always  perplexing,  and 
often  heated  public  debate. 

Henry  Ward  Beccher  was  an  individualist 
of  the  old  school,  passionately  devoted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  and  for  that  reason 
averse  to  any  increase  in  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. Although  I  was  in  practical  con- 
trol of  the  paper  during  our  joint  editorship, 
I  carefully  refrained  from  taking  any  edito- 
rial position  on  public  questions  to  which  I 
thought  he  would  object.  Still,  in  1881,  the 
year  before  the  change  in  ownership  made 
me  editor-in-chief,  I  suggested  Government 
control  of  the  railways.  '-  May  it  not  be 
found,"  I  said,  ''  that  by  relying  upon  the 
two  powers  [State  and  Federal]  a  systematic, 
comprehensive  railroad  law  might  be  framed 
by  the  General  Government  which  will  be 
sati  factor)'  to  the  f)eople,  and  would  recon- 
cile the  rival  interests  which  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  conflict  ?"  Two  years  later  I  sug- 
gested the  right  of  the  Government  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate  for  both  freight  and  passen- 
gers, or  to  organize  a  railway  commission 
with  supervisory  and  semi- judicial  powers,  as 
in  Great  Britain.  The  following  year,  that  of 
the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign,  in  calling  for 
a  new  political  party  I  proposed,  as  one  of 
its  planks,  '*  the  control  by  Government  of 
the  great  highways,  whether  of  communica- 
tion or  commerce,  whether  by  wire,  rail,  or 
water."  Two  years  later,  in  an  editorial  con- 
trasting "  the  old  democracy  and  the  new," 
I  extended  this  platform  to  include  in  the 
function  of  the  State  '*  Government  control 
of  all  corporations  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
competition."  In  the  following  year  the  first 
Inter-State  Commerce  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  bill  which  I  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  that  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  shall  be  public  highways, 
not  private  turnpikes."  From  that  funda- 
mental position  the  Nation  has  never  receded. 


Since  that  time  the  question  has  been,  not 
Shall  the  people  control  the  railways  ?  but,  How 
shall  that  control  be  exercised  ?  And  I  have 
steadfastly  advocated  the  doctrine  that  not 
only  the  railways,  but  the  mines,  the  forests, 
the  waterways — in  short,  the  land  and  its  con- 
tents— must  be  brought  under  Government 
regulation,  State  or  National,  and  that  this 
regulation  must  be  extended  to  all  forms  of 
business — including  the  regulation  of  food, 
beverages,  and  drugs — as  fast  and  as  far  as 
is  necessary  to  conserve  the  public  welfare. 

Two  occasions  of  special  interest  have  been 
afforded  me  for  putting  this  fundamental  view 
of  the  function  of  government  before  the 
public.  One  was  when  I  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Legislature  of  Oklahoma.  Two 
currents  of  political  opinion  were  ver>'  appar- 
ent in  this  new  State  at  that  time,  one  pro- 
gressive from  the  West,  the  other  conserva- 
tive from  the  South.  Assuming  the  old 
Southern  view,  as  interpreted  by  the  Ab- 
bama  Constitution,  quoted  later  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  the  function  of  government  is  the 
protection  of  property,  I  urged  that  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  government  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  public  as  the  projjerty  of 
the  individual,  and  applied  this  principle  in 
urging  the  State  to  preserve  for  the  people 
the  forests,  the  rivers,  and  the  water  power. 
The  other  occasion  was  furnished  when  I  was 
invited  in  1912  to  present  my  views  to  a  Senate 
committee  at  Washington.  This  I  did  in  a 
paper  subsequently  published  in  The  Oudook, 
urging  that  the  experience  of  the  Nation  had 
demonstrated  that  regulation,  not  disorgani- 
zation, of  big  business  is  desirable  ;  that  Con- 
gress had  tried  regulation  in  the  case  of  foods 
and  drugs  and  had  succeeded,  and  had  tried 
disorganization  in  the  case  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  and 
had  failed. 

When,  in  1902,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  second  term  of  office.  President  Roose- 
velt made  his  famous  addresses  on  '*  Big  Cor- 
porations Commonly  Called  Trusts,"  I  was 
delighted,  and  The  Oudook  obtained  his  i>er- 
mission  to  publish  these  addresses  in  their 
authorized  form  in  The  Oudook.  Here  was 
a  voice  to  which  the  whole  Nation  would  Hs- 
ten  urging  on  the  people  that  policy  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  great  organized  indus- 
tries which  The  Outlook  had  been  urging  for 
years.  And  when  President  Roosevelt's 
term  expired  and  he  was  about  to  return  to 
the  quiet  of  private  life,  1  eagerly  welcomed 
the  suggestion  of  my  son  Lawrence  that  wc 
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invite  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  join  our  editorial 
suflf  as  a  Contributing  Editor.  I  have  re- 
cently in  the  pages  of  The  Outlook,  and  on 
two  separate  occasions,  given  my  estimate 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  need  not  repeat  it  here. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  during  the  five 
years  of  our  association  he  proved  himself  an 
ideal  exemplar  of  the  spirit  and  value  of  team 
work,  that  he  was  a  cordial  collaborator  with 
his  fellow-editors,  that  he  never  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  us  the  authority  which  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  position  had  given  him,  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  every  one  in  the  office,  and 
that  when  the  exigency  of  his  political  life 
made  him  the  leader  of  a  political  party,  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to 
occupy  the  position  of  even  a  Contributing 
Editor  of  an  independent,  non-partisan  journal, 
we  all  felt  that  we  had  lost  in  his  withdrawal 
from  the  staff  association  with  an  honored 
friend  and  a  wise  counselor.  This  chapter 
will  have  failed  of  a  part  of  its  purpose  if  it 
has  not  made  clear  to  the  reader  that  The 
Outlook  could  not  do  otherwise  than  support 
what  are  popularly  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
polkies  without  repudiating  the  political  prin- 
ciples which  it  had  been  advocating  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years. 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  English  historian, 
writing  in  1896,  declares  that  the  Constitution 
of  Alabama  expresses  admirably  the  best 
spirit  of  American  statesmanship  when  it 
sutes  that  **  the  sole  and  only  legitimate  end 
of  government  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
when  the  government  assumes  other  func- 
tk)ns  it  is  usurpation  and  oppression."  This 
may  have  been  the  best  spirit  of  American 
statesmanship  when  the  Constitution  of  Ala- 
bama was  adopted,  but  it  is  not  the  spirit  of 
the  American  p>eople  to-day.  The  conserva- 
tive is  quite  right  in  saying  that  we  have  de- 
paned  from  the  traditions  of  our  fathers.  In 
my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  American  (jk)v- 
cmmcnt  become  a  great  builder  of  public 
works,  a  great  financial  institution,  a  great 
educational  institution,  a  great  benevolent  in- 
stitution, a  great  administrator  of  public  utili- 
ties, and  a  protector  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  private  individuals. 

In  1860  President  Buchanan  refused  his 
assent  to  a  bill  for  removing  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  ground 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to 
use  Federal  moneys  except  for  distinctly 
Federal  purposes.    In  1915  we  have  built  by 


Government   money  on  territory  which  we 
have    purchased    from  a  foreign    nation  an 
interoceanic  canal  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world   on  equal  terms.     In 
1861  banking  was  a  purely  private  business, 
under  no   Federal  control  and  often  under 
little  or  no  State  control.     Every  shopkeeper 
had  a  "  Bank  Note  Detector,"  issued,  I  be- 
lieve, every  fortnight,  which    he   constantly 
consulted  in  order  to  know  the  value  of  the 
bills  offered  to  him  by  the  purchaser.     We 
now  have   a    Federal-guarded    currency   of 
equal  value  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
often  taken  at  par  in  foreign  lands.     In  my 
boyhood  in  half  of  the  Nation  there  were  no 
public  schools,  and  in  the  other  half  the  public 
school  system  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  education  is  a  cheap  way  to  protect  the 
community  from  crime.     American  law  now 
tacitly  recognizes,  what  English  law  has  ex- 
plicitly affirmed,  that  the  children  in  the  State 
are  the  children  of  the  State,  and  to  them  the 
State  owes,  not  only  protection,  but  opportu- 
nity for  education.     It  is  said  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  doubted  the  propriety  of  a  National 
Post-Office,  questioning  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  leave  tl^  carriage  of  letters  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.     Now  our  Post-Office  is  the 
exclusive  carrier  of  our  letters,  and  is  also 
a  National  savings  bank  and  a  National  ex- 
press  company.      For     the    doctrine    that 
government  must  do  nothing  but  govern,  we 
have  substituted,  almost  without  knowing  it, 
the  doctrine  that  the  people  may  do  by  means 
of  their  government  anything  which  they  can 
do  better  than  it  will  be  done  for  them  by 
private  enterprise.  I  have  been  a  sympathetic 
interpreter   of   this   pacific    revolution,    and 
in  interpreting  have  done  something  to  pro- 
mote it. 

I  have  faith  in  my  fellow-men.  I  believe 
in  their  honesty  of  purpose  and  their  com- 
petency of  judgment.  I  have  seen  them  take 
up  great  questions  of  National  policy,  one  after 
another,  and  decide  them  aright,  sometimes 
overriding  their  leaders  in  so  doing.  They  have 
endured  four  years  of  terrible  self-sacrifice  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Nation  intact  and  set  it 
free  from  bondage  ;  they  have  given  away 
millions  of  acres  of  their  lands  to  foreign 
immigrants  who  promised  to  dwell  upon  and 
cultivate  them,  recognizing  the  truth  that  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  consists  not  in  its  soil  but 
in  its  people ;  they  have  denied  themselves 
the  right  to  purchase  their  goods  in  the 
cheapest  market  that  they  might  make  Amer- 
ica an  industrially  independent  Nation  ;  they 
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have  voted  to  pay  the  Nation's  debts  in  gold 
when,  without  breaking  the  letter  of  their 
bond,  they  could  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  by  paying  them  in  silver ;  they  have 
taxed  themselves  year  after  year  for  an  ex- 
pensive system  of  public  education,  because 
they  recognize  the  value  to  the  Nation  of 
brain  power  in  its  humblest  and  lowliest  citi- 
zens ;  they  have  voted  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  the  succor  of  a  feeble  neighbor,  and 
have  brushed  aside  impatiently  the  protests 
alike  of  materialists,  who  argued  that  it  did 
not  pay,  and  of  timid  idealists,  who  feared 
that  it  would  convert  the  Republic  into  an 
empire ;  they  have  perceived  the  perils  of 
the  country  in  a  growing  plutocracy,  and  have 
entered  on  the  task  of  bringing  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  under  the  control  of  the  democracy 
of  industry.  I  have  been  personally,  though 
not  intimately,  acquainted  with  eight  Presi- 
dents— Grant,  the  soldier  ;  Hayes,  the  peace- 
maker ;  Garfield,  the  orator ;  Cleveland,  the 
administrator  ;  McKinley,  the  cautious  ; 
Roosevelt,  the  courageous  ;  Taf t,  the  lawyer ; 


Wilson,  the  scholar.  And  I  have  known 
enough  of  other  men  in  public  life — Senators, 
Representatives,  Governors,  Mayors,  and 
their  subordinates — ^to  know  that  while  some 
politicians  are  unscrupulous  self-seekers  in 
America  as  in  other  countries,  America  has 
her  share  of  public  men  as  true,  as  pure,  as 
self-denying,  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  My  faith  in  my  fellow-men  has 
been  strengthened  by  my  lifelong  study  of 
our  National  life.  The  evils  from  which  we 
have  suffered  have  been  caused,  not  by  too 
great  a  trust,  but  by  too  great  a  distrust  of 
the  people  ;  and  I  ref>eat  again,  as  my  well- 
considered  conclusion  from  such  life  study, 
what  I  have  often  ref>eated  in  public  speech  : 
The  remedy  for  the  ills  of  democracy  is  more 
democracy. 

The  revolution  which  I  have  seen  in  indus- 
try and  in  politics  could  not  have  taken  place 
had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a  revoludon 
in  religious  thought  and  life.  To  a  description 
of  that  revolution  my  next  chapter  will  be 
devoted. 


A  NEW  DAY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

BY    MARTHA    BENSLEY    BRU^RE    AND    ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

///  three  articles  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bnttre  have  recorded  their  experiences  on  joitmeys 
of  obsen^ation  in  East,  West,  and  South  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  noting 
zvhat  the  mral  churches  were  and  were  not  doing.  These  three  articles  were  printed 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  24,  April  28,  and  May  26  respectively.  In  the  follow- 
ing article  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bmh'e  give  their  conclusions.  The  story  that  they  tell  is 
a  story*  of  a  Xezv  Reformation. —  The  .Editors. 

said,  "  I  hope  you  will  come  to  our  church 
to-morrow,'*  we  supposed  it  to  be  the  per- 
functory invitation  given  to  all  newcomers, 
and  began  some  practiced  temporizing.  But 
the  minister  interrupted : 

"  I  know,  I  know  I  I'm  not  surprised 
that  you  don't  intend  going  to  church  when 
you've  come  here  to  rest.  You  can  hear  far 
better  preachers  than  I  am,  but  I  wish  you'd 
come.  There's  something  I!ve  been  thinking 
of  doing  for  a  long  time,  and — well,  I'd  like 
to  have  you  there." 

So  on  Sunday  morning  we  setded  ourselves 
near  the  back  of  the  church  and  watched  the 
good  husbands  and  fathers,  the  industrious 
farmers  and  fair-dealing  storekeepers,  with 
their  faithful  wives  and  obedient  children, 
enter,  complacent  and  serene.     Their  gar* 


WE  visited  one  summer  on  a  hill  over- 
looking a  tiny  Eastern  village  of  a 
hundred  or  so  inhabitants.  It 
was  in  an  inland  county  far  off  the  beaten 
track.  The  railway  service  was  infrequent 
and  bad — they  called  it  the  "  peanut  road ;" 
public  education  was  limited  and  prosperity 
was  merely  intermittent.  As  a  consequence 
the  people  were  wrapped  in  an  impervious 
conservatism.  An  imf)ortant  election  that 
was  coming  on  stirred  only  the  faintest  inter- 
est— ^all  the  voters  would  vote  as  they  always 
had  and  as  their  fathers  had  before  them. 

Almost  before  we  had  unpacked,  the  min- 
ister of  the  nearest  church  came  to  call. 
He  was  not  a  young  man  nor  new  to  his 
charge ;  he  did  not  seem  remarkable  in  any 
way  ^-certainly  not  a  revolutionist.     When  he 
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dens  were  weeded,  their  bams  were  dean, 
their  children  well  clad  and  sent  to  school, 
their  debts  paid:  No  man  ran  away  with 
his  neighbor's  wife  or  beat  his  own.  They 
settled  their  accustomed  backs  into  the  pews. 
To  each  day  its  special  duty — this  was  the 
time  for  church  1 

The  minister  prayed  that  the  three  per  cent 
deficit  in  the  contribution  to  the  missions  in 
India  might  be  made  up,  and  with  equal 
voice  that  the  higher  criticism  might  be 
refuted  ;  then  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
we  had  our  surprise — he  prayed  that  they 
might  vote  as  Christians  1 

If  he  had  stopped  with  that  the  congre- 
gation probably  wouldn't  have  got  it  at  all, 
but  when  he  came  to  his  sermon  he  spoke, 
not  of  what  might  have  happened  in  Judea 
or  Rome  or  Greece,  but  of  what  was  about 
to  happen  there  in  central  New  York.  Good, 
straight  political  doctrine  he  gave  them  about 
one  candidate  and  another,  about  what  the 
parties  stood  for — not  in  the  past  or  in  the 
Nation  at  large,  but  right  then  and  there  in 
their  township — and  he  showed  as  clearly  as 
he  knew  how  just  what  voting  like  a  Christian 
meant.  He  might  have  been  one  of  his 
predecessors,  those  great  country  preachers 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  made  a  practice  of 
pointing  out  the  duty  of  their  hearers  in  such 
concrete  form  that  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing them.  The  congregation  began  to 
stir  and  really  listen,  it  moved  in  its  seats, 
one  man  got  up  and  went  out.  Their  trusted 
pastor,  whose  sermons  had  sat  as  easily  upon 
them  as  old  clothes,  had  shocked  them  I 

This  was  something  we  had  not  seen 
before — a  beginning  of  the  new  religious 
reformation.  All  over  the  country  we  had 
found  it  in  different  stages  of  development, 
but  here  in  this  little  backwater  it  had  just 
cracked  the  shell.  This  isolated  clergyman 
had  heard  the  demand  that  righteousness 
operate  through  the  franchise,  that  neighbor- 
Bness  dominate  big  business,  that  brotherly 
k)vc  function  through  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
and  had  begun  to  preach  a  new  gospel. 

That  the  Church  should  shift  her  emphasis 
from  individual  to  community  virtues,  should 
hold  up  the  ideal  of  the  good  citizen  before 
the  ideal  of  the  good  man,  implies  a  great 
internal  revolution.  But  it  is  this  ability  to 
change  that  constitutes  the  indestructible 
persistence  of  the  religious  instinct  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Church  has  survived  every  social 
oz.  economk:  upheaval.  In  the  recent  past — 
that  past  which  is  still  present  in  many  parts 


of  the  country* — the  rural  church  had  begun 
to  assume  that  it  did  not  bear  any  relation  to 
the  social  customs  of  the  people  or  their 
state  of  culture,  their  economic  life  or  their 
political  organization.  But  the  threat  of 
diminishing  membership,  of  falling  conUibu- 
tions  and  loss  of  prestige,  came  before  it,  and 
every^^'here  appeared  the  beginnings  of  the 
reformation  through  which  it  is  fitting  itself 
to  our  swelling  democracy. 

Out  on  the  western  edge  of  Iowa  we  made 
friends  with  a  little  dried-up  pastor  and  per- 
suaded him  to  motor  about  with  us  through 
the  rich  corn  lands.  Our  driver  knew  the 
country'  well,  and  now  and  again  he  would 
tell  us  how  this  one  had  bought  Jack  Day's 
farm,  or  that  one  had  rented  his  south  fifty  to 
a  man  who'd  come  over  from  Tennessee. 
At  last  he  stopped  the  car  at  the  top  of  a 
little  rise  and  pointed  to  a  broad  green  sweep. 
"  Say,  Mr.  Harden,  that  owns  this  place. 
he's  kept  buying  and  buying  till  I  don't  know 
how  much  he's  got ;  but  it's  more  than  eight 
hundred  acres,  I  guess." 

"  Does  he  work  it  all  ?"  asked  the  minister. 
*'  Why,  he  can't  begin  to  do  that — he  just 
lets  most  of  it  lie." 

"  Well,"  cried  the  parson,  angrily,  '*  that's 
not  owning  land  like  a  Christian — no,  nor 
treating  it  like  a  good  citizen  either  I" 

As  we  whirled  on  through  the  rich  farm- 
ing territory  he  gave  us  a  wonderful  sermon 
on  the  land  as  a  religious  problem,  and  farm- 
ing as  a  function  of  citizenship.  Later  we 
went  down  into  his  parish  and  found  that  he 
was  the  motive  power  of  a  live  church  in 
which  the  new  reformation  was  flowering 
rapidly.  He  preached  here  the  doctrine  that 
no  man  could  reconcile  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  the  holding  of  more  land  than  he 
could  use. 

**  And  I  ain't  at  all  sure  the  parson  ain't 
right,"  one  deacon  said,  reflectively.  **  When 
you  get  right  down  to  k)oking  at  things,  it 
does  seem  as  if  we  was  just  taking  work  out 
of  men's  hands  and  the  food  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  that's  just  as  bad  as  stealing  or 
killing  or  anything  else  that  the  law  don't 
allow.  Of  course,  after  you've  spent  all  your 
life  getting  your  farm  and  paying  for  it  you 
may  have  some  trouble  seeing  it  the  way  he 
says — and  I  ain't  sure  I  do  ;  but,  anyway, 
he's  made  it  something  to  think  about." 

All  through  the  Southwest  where  they 
quoted  to  us,  **  I'nless  a  man  is  a  better 
farmer  for  being  a  Christian,  his  religion  will 
die,"  they  are  taking  pains  to  reduce  religious 
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mortality  from  such  a  preventable  cause. 
The  Presbyterian  Department  of  Country 
Life  has  its  hands  full  supplying  speakers  on 
country  church  organization  to  agricultural 
conferences,  and  speakers  on  agriculture  to 
church  conferences,  to  the  end  that  a  man 
shall  have  a  chance  to  be  a  better  farmer  be- 
cause he  is  a  Christian.  They  are  beating  in 
again  and  again  what  a  man  told  us  at  a  tiny 
crossroads  village : 

"  Keeping  this  store  is  my  way  of  helping 
the  United  States." 

It  is  true  that  the  laity  are  not  always  glad 
to  have  religion  brought  into  their  daily  walks 
and  ways.  One  may  be  certain  that  an  earlier 
laity  did  not  enjoy  the  Church's  preaching 
on  foraging  or  theft  or  piracy  or  slavery  or 
certain  other  methods  by  which  it  was  once 
customary  to  acquire  a  livelihood.  We  met 
a  Presbyterian  minister  fresh  from  a  ver}' 
discouraging  experience. 

"  I  have  just  revisited  the  church  where 
I  was  pastor  eight  years,"  he  told  us. 
**  Since  I  left  them  I  have  been  in  a  nlore 
prosperous  and  enlightened  neighborhood, 
and  it  seemed  that  1  might  speak  to  these 
old  friends  about  some  of  the  better  methods 
of  agriculture  that  I  had  seen  practiced.  But 
it  was  not  a  successful  experiment.  The 
church  felt  that  new  ways  of  cultivating  pota- 
toes should  not  be  talked  about  in  the  pulpit. 
I  fear  that  I  disappointed  them — and  I  know 
they  disapiK)inted  me.  I  had  spent  many 
years  helping  them  to  be  good  men ;  now 
when  I  tried  to  help  them  to  be  good  farmers 
also  they  would  not  receive  my  teachings." 
The  good  man  was  sore  and  a  little  bitter 
from  his  contact  with  the  individualism  of 
the  farmer,  which  is  the  biggest  obstacle  the 
country  church  has  to  overcome.  For  the 
farmer  still  feels  that  the  way  he  sows  and 
reaps,  packs  and  ships,  buys  and  sells,  is  his 
own  business.  To  himself  he  seems  still  an 
independent  man  pitted  against,  instead  of 
with,  the  world.  The  practical  brotherliness 
for  which  modern  citizenship  is  only  another 
name,  and  for  the  lack  of  which  the  cities 
and  the  farms  have  both  suffered,  is  outside 
his  mental  horizon.  The  idea  that  the  health 
of  the  dty  children  depends  on  the  purity  of 
the  country  milk,  and  that  this  can  be  as- 
sured only  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  farm  condi- 
tions, has  been  met  with  violent  objection. 
The  farmer  could  not  see  that  his  responsi- 
bility went  beyond  the  milking  of  his  cows, 
nor  that  the  packing  of  the  small  apples  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  was  an  unchristian  act. 


In  northern  Missouri  after  a  church  had 
been  addressed  at  a  week-day  meeting  by  a 
particularly  able  agriculturist  on  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  farm  and  the  town,  and  the 
need  that  each  should  deal  generously  with 
the  other,  we  saw  a  g^eat  brown  farmer  get 
defiantly  on  his  feet  and  insist  that  such  talk 
was  all  nonsense.  Was  not  the  farmer  the  only 
independent  man.^  Couldn't  he  get  along 
without  the  city  man  ?  Then  why  should  he 
treat  him  any  better  than  he  had  a  mind  to  ? 
The  minister  rose  and  denounced  such  ide^  as 
unchristian  and  unpatriotic,  but  he  hadn't  by 
any  means  the  sympathy  of  his  entire  audience. 

It  was  as  though  their  hereditary  enemy 
were  being  filched  from  them  and  they 
bitterly  resented  the  theft.  The  idea  that  hie 
might  become  a  friend  was  not  to  be  accepted 
lightly.     As  a  Michigan  woman  wrote  us : 

"  The  best  thing  the  farmer  can  do  is  to 
stop  the  dty  man  getting  his  money  away  from 
him.  The  city  man  always  has  cheated  him 
and  been  against  him,  and  he  always  will." 

And  yet  the  new  country  church  which  is 
making  it  its  business  to  produce  good  dti- 
zens  can  and  does  get  the  farmers  to  accept 
the  idea  of  kinship  with  the  outside  world. 
In  a  New  England  section  which  is  just 
being  redeveloped  into  a  fruit-growing  region 
we  came  upon  a  meeting  of  church  people 
called  by  the  ministers  of  two  different  de- 
nominations to  hear  a  g^raduate  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  Cornell  University  tell 
them  how  to  pack  apples  **  so  that  the  con- 
sumer would  receive  them  in  the  best  condi- 
tion," emphasizing  under  the  sanction  of  the 
church  the  dty  man's  right  to  good  food  at 
the  farmer's  hands  as  well  as  the  latter's 
right  to  demand  fair  treatment  in  return. 

At  a  conference  of  country  ministers  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  we  heard  the  morals  of 
vegetable  shipping  discussed,  the  religious 
value  of  co-operation,  and  a  prayer  offered  : 
"  That  we  may  lead  our  flocks  to  till  the 
land  like  Christian  men."  The  metaphor  may 
have  been  mixed,  but  the  meaning  wasn't. 

This  new  religious  doctrine  preached  here 
and  there  is  causing  the  country  to  say, 
timidly  and  often  with  reluctance,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world :  "  We  be  of  one  blood,  thou  and 
I" — which  is  a  pretty  good  text  from  which 
to  preach  Christian  citizenship. 

The  country  church  is  putting  itself  by  a 
conscious  effort  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
sodal  progress.  It  was  at  a  great  conference 
of  country  ministers  and  school-teachers  that 
we  heard  the  problems  of  rural  credit  dis-* 
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cussed  and  rediscussed  as  matters  vital  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  people,  and  therefore  to 
their  religious  and  intellectual  development 
After  a  man  from  Kansas  had  talked  for  an 
hour  on  rural  credits  and  answered  questions 
for  half  an  hour  longer  the  conference  broke 
up  into  eager  groups.  At  the  center  of  one 
drcte  was  a  clergyman  from  Minnesota,  who 
thought  a  co-operative  bank  backed  by  a 
co-operative  buying  and  selling  association 
was  a  better  plan,  and  pointed  to  the  experi- 
ments at  Svea  and  Jackson  to  prove  it 
Representatives  from  both  of  these  places 
were  there  to  tell  of  the  improved  morale  of 
their  conununities  and  the  growth  of  religious 
feeling  as  a  result  of  economic  co-operation. 
Another  group  thought  these  enterprises  too 
local,  and  wanted  to  develop  a  National  organ- 
ization. But  all  of  them  considered  the  busi- 
ness of  country  finance  the  affair  of  the  church. 

*•  We  have  not  done  our  full  duty,"  said 
one  of  them  decidedly.  "  If  we  had  preached 
about  the  Christianity  of  business  and  farm- 
ing as  we  have  about  church-going  and 
missions,  we  wouldn't  have  so  much  left  to 
do  now." 

For  the  country  church  is  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  making  good  citizens  as  it 
once  accepted  the  responsibility  of  making 
good  men,  and  is  trying  to  understand  and 
control  all  the  diverse  factors  that  make  up 
that  great  work  in  a  democracy. 

Again  and  again  when  the  question  of  the 
decay  of  the  Church  is  discussed  the  cry  goes 
up  for  a  great  leader  to  revive  it  Revivals 
are  organized  and  advertised,  prepared  for, 
and  financed.  As  yet,  however,  no  one-man 
revival  has  done  the  thing  that  is  needed, 
though  the  possible  coming  of  a  great  re- 
vivalist raises  the  question  of  the  function  of 
refigion  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  is  grow- 
ing to  be.  Can  the  Church  be  any  finer  or 
nobler  than  the  people  that  are  its  spiritual 
soil?  The  leaders  of  the  New  Reformation  do 
not  think  so.  They  feel  that  the  Church  must 
do  its  new  work  through  democratic  methods, 
through  community  regeneration,  through 
the  production  of  an  intelligent  citizenship. 

We  met  recendy  in  New  York  City  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  gone  into  a  New  Jersey 
pastorate  and  preached  the  new  revelation 
that  a  man's  brethren  are  not  only  those  of 
his  own  house  but  those  of  all  the  other 
houses  everywhere.  He  began  his  pastorate 
by  preachii^  on  the  text  of  cement  side- 
walks, and  carried  his  work  on  through  mate- 
rial and  immaterial   manifestations,  not  of 


personal  righteousness  only,  but  of  collective 
service  to  the  State.  And  that  little  center 
which  he  transformed  into  a  group  of  good 
citizens  has  set  a  standard  which  is  aheady 
being  followed  up  and  down  that  countryside. 

We  went  down  the  Potomac  with  a  hale 
and  hearty  clergyman  of  eighty-two  who  was 
on  his  spring  vacation. 

"  All  my  young  days,"  said  he,  "  I  wanted 
to  preach  in  the  country  and  I  was  kept  in 
dty  pastorates.  Sometimes  during  my  vaca- 
tions I  supplied  coimtry  pulpits  and  saw  the 
great  work  which  could  be  done  there ;  but 
I  could  go  only  where  I  was  called.  Now 
that  they  think  I  am  too  old  to  preach  I  have 
taken  a  Utile  charge  up  in  the  hills  that  no- 
body else  wanted,  and  I'm  preaching  good 
citizenship  to  those  p)eople  as  I've  grown  to 
understand  it  through  a  long  life.  All  the 
things  that  city  people  can  get  from  the 
world  directly — business  and  economics,  so- 
cial and  educational  problems — I'm  tr>'ing  to 
*  give  my  people  through  the  church.  If  they 
don't  get  a  knowledge  of  them  there,  they 
can't  get  it  at  all.  Every  Monday  I  have  a 
pastoral  conference  with  as  many  as  can 
come,  and  we  talk  over  p>olitics,  or  chicken 
farming,  or  the  new  school-house,  or  whether 
we  will  vote  money  to  improve  the  road  to 
Phoenicia,  or  the  best  way  to  send  butter  by 
parcel  post,  or  some  other  thing  that  will 
help  the  community  if  it  is  done  right  And 
usually  there's  something  in  the  discussion 
that  I  can  work  into  my  sermon  next  Sunday. 
My  people  are  pretty  good  folks,  but  they 
haven't  been  taught  to  apply  their  goodness 
to  anything  larger  than  themselves.  I'm 
glad  I'm  free  to  spend  this  end  of  my  life 
helping  them  do  their  part  for  the  whole 
community." 

These  men  have  heard  civilization  oying 
for  clean  politics,  for  healthy  citizens,  for 
more  and  cheaper  food,  and  they  are  spur- 
ring the  country  church  into  the  reformation 
which  will  make  it  able  to  supply  the  demand. 

Those  who  measure  the  country  church  by 
abandoned  buildings,  by  iD-paid  ministers, 
by  dwindling  congr^^tions  and  debts,  are 
blinded.  The  religious  reformation  that  is 
upon  the  country  is  more  widespread  and 
ipore  irresistible  than  the  one  that  centered 
about  Luther,  because  it  has  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  a  freer  democracy  than  was  dreamed  of 
in  his  day,  and  is  working  itself  out  through 
common,  popularly  understood  means. 

The  leaders  of  this  reformation,  whether 
they  are  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laity,  under- 
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stand  that  Christ's  great  commandment  may 
be  realized  under  modern  conditions.  They 
have  learned  that  mutual  aid — love  of  one's 
neighbor — and  prosperity  can  go  hand  in 
hand  when  not  only  the  economic  but  the 
ethical  basis  of  community  life  has  been 
changed.  Scattered  through  the  South  we 
found  churches  that  have  discovered  the  rela- 
tion of  poverty  to  drunkenness  and  crime,  and 
of  ignorance  to  sin,  and  are  applying  these 
scientific  truths  to  their  living  local  problems 
with  little  thought  for  creed  or  authority. 

Through  the  rich  lands  of  the  East  and 
West  also  are  such  churches  as  those  of 
Jordan's  Grove,  Iowa  ;  Maroa  and  Plainfield, 
Illinois  ;  the  Porter  district  church  in  Adair 
County,  Missouri,  which,  though  they  may 
wear  the  tag  of  one  denomination  or  another, 
still  do  their  work  for  the  individual  by  social- 
izing the  whole  corhmunity.  They  are  tr}ing 
through  community  pleasures  and  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  to  produce  a  working  brother- 
hood and  cultivate  the  ethical  and  religious 
qualities  that  can  grow  freely  only  after  pros- 
perity and  education  have  eradicated  the 
gross  immoralities  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  ministry  of  the  church  which  is  pass- 
ing was  a  ministry  of  denominational  doctrine 
and  very  certain  of  its  creed.  The  ministry 
of  the  growing  church  is  a  ministry  of  action, 
and  its  leaders  seem  even  a  litde  doubtful  of 
their  denominational  affiliations.  What  are 
their  creeds  ? 

*•  I  believe,"  said  one,  ''  in  teaching  coun- 
try boys  and  girls  to  raise  pigs  to  the  glory 
of  God." 

*•  I  believe  in  salvation  through  the  public 
school.  To  preach  righteousness  to  an  illit- 
erate and  disease-smitten  people  is  to  sow 
good  seed  in  stony  ground." 

"  I  believe  in  life  as  a  trust.  The  time  for 
doctrinal  controversy  is  past.  We  of  the 
church  must  give  an  accounting  of  our 
stewardship.  If  we  cannot  work  within  the 
church  to  bring  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  we 
must  work  outside  the  church  as  citizens  and 
men." 

'*  Remember,  the  prayer  says,  '  I'hy  king- 
dom come  on  earth ;'  that's  my  creed.  I  hold 
by  it  more  than  I  do  by  my  denomination — 
or  by  all  the  denominations  put  together." 

''  I  belreve  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Christian 
men  in  a  democracy  to  make  the  sacred 
secular  and  the  secular  sacred." 

••  I  believe  in  Christ's  great  command- 
ment, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self,' and  that  knowledge  acquired  through 
the  inductive  method  of  modern  science  is 


essential  to  its  obedience  und'^r  the  conditions 
of  modern  life." 

To  what  denomination  did  these  leaders  of 
the  New  Reformation  belong  ?  Nominally  to 
four  different  ones,  but  in  reality  to  the  new 
Church  which,  at  the  will  of  both  laity  and 
clerg)',  cuts  across  denominational  lines,  and 
like  Christ  and  his  disciples  is  going  out  from 
the  synagogue  to  where  the  common  p)eople 
are  working  in  the  fields  and  the  highways. 
They  interpret  Christianity  as  man's  work  of 
building,  with  life  as  the  material,  a  fair  and 
just  civilization. 

Now  that  we  have  come  back  from  our 
journeys,  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  resolves 
itself  into  a  sort  of  moving  picture  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  communities  eagerly  fol- 
lowing the  new  leadership  even  along  difilicult 
ways ;  of  a  ministry,  intelligent  in  spite  of 
taboo  and  inadequate  training,  well  supported 
and  held  in  high  esteem ;  of  a  whole  people 
moving,  not  only  to  the  long-preached  per- 
sonal integrity,  but  to  political,  economic,  and 
social  righteousness. 

Last  night  we  talked  with  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  great  religious  weeklies  who  has  had 
his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  country  church 
for  thirty  years. 

**  What  I  told  you  even  two  years  ago 
wouldn't  be  true  today,"  he  said.  **  The 
tide  has  turned,  and  religion  has  taken  a  fresh 
grip  on  the  country  where  it  seemed  about 
to  let  go." 

For  the  country  church  is  not  dying.  It 
is  being  forced  by  the  increasing  intelligence 
and  prosperty  of  the  country  into  a  New  Ref- 
ormation. As  the  Reformation  of  Luther  was 
a  movement  toward  democracy  and  socializa- 
tion, so  is  this  modem  reformation  a  fight 
for  more  democracy  and  more  socialization. 
As  the  other  left  a  trail  of  dying  and  discred- 
ited sects  and  theologies,  so  this  is  leaving  its 
trail  of  wreckage — the  church  which  failed  to 
help  the  lean  land  to  plenty,  to  teach  the 
fat  land  to  use  prosperity,  which  succeeded  in 
turning  the  young  people  from  its  doors,  and 
which  sank  below  the  intellectual  level  of  those 
it  aspired  to  lead,  is  dying  because  of  its  sins 
of  omission.  But  religion  is  not  dying  in 
the  country.  It  is  gathering  itself  together 
and  taking  its  place  in  the  great  rural  revolu- 
tion toward  freedom  and  democracy.  And 
all  unconsciously  it  is  marching  to  the  great 
social  chant  of  Luther : 

"  A  Christian  n\an  is  a  most  free  lord  of 
all  things  and  subject  to  no  one ;  a  Christian 
man  is  a  most  dutiful  servant  of  all  things 
and  subject  to  every  one." 
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HE  market*'  is  a  term  that  has 
come  to  mean  something  more 
than  a  place.  Throughout  Eng- 
land and  America  it  is  used  to  describe  the 
collective  mind  that  finds  expression  in  the 
fluctuating  prices  at  which  property  is  bought 
and  sold.  As  such  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
person. 

Thus  we  say  that  the  market  is  "  strong 
or  *'  weak  "  or  **  panicky,"  **  unreasonable 
or  *'  suspicious,"  **  enthusiastic  "  or  **  tired," 
*'  hungry  "  or  **  asleep,"  and  attribute  to  it 
almost  every  emotion  or  consciousness  felt 
by  the  individual. 

The  psycholog^ical  processes  and  phenom- 
ena of  this  collective  mind  are  most  interest- 
ing to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the  practical 
man  of  business,  whose,  success  is  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  reads  and  interprets  this  **  market "  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  part 

The  great  so-called  speculative  markets  of 
the  Ignited  States  afford  an  opportunity  that 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  for  studying  the 
mental  reactions  and  emotions  of  the  crowd, 
for  nowhere  else  does  this  crowd  include  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public,  and  nowhere 
dse  is  the  news  of  the  market  so  widely  or 
promptly  distributed. 

Speculation  has  been  defined  and  justified 
by  Justice  Holmes,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  as  the  "  adjustment  of  soci- 
ety to  the  probable."  In  the  United  States 
there  are  three  great  markets  in  which  this 
adjustment  is  constantly  in  progress.  They 
are  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  and  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange. 

There  are  smaller  stock  exchanges  in 
almost  every  dty  of  metropolitan  aspirations. 
There  are  grain  exchanges  where  **  futures  " 
are  traded  in  at  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Minneapolis,  Toledo,  Duluth,  and 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  there  is  an  active 
future  market  for  cotton  in  New  Orleans. 

These  secondary  markets  are  aD  more  or 
less  responsive  to  the  influences  that  affect 
the  larger  exchanges  first  named,  and  though 


the  New  York  Cotton  and  Stock  Exchanges 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  governed 
in  detail  by  influences  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  business  conducted  in  each  of  them,  they 
have  a  common  susceptibility  to  the  larger 
considerations  which  fundamentally  affect 
business  and  speculation  generally. 

Thus  an  important  bank  failure  will  de- 
press stocks,  cotton,  and  grain  simultaneously, 
and  a  political  event  that  is  regarded  as 
commercially  auspicious  is  apt  to  advance 
both  securities  and  commodities  in  varying 
degrees. 

The  prices  made  on  these  exchanges  are 
published  daily  in  papers  that  have  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  at  least  ten  million  copies ; 
they  are  printed  momentarily  by  6,000  tickers 
in  78  different  cities,  and  they  are  transmitted 
regularly  over  private  wires,  leased  by  brok- 
ers, that  extend  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada — from  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Winnipeg,  and 
Texas. 

In  normal  times  they  are  also  cabled  in- 
stantly to  all  the  important  cities  of  Europe, 
and  **  New  York  prices  "  are  known  almost 
as  soon  in  London  and  Liverpool  as  they  are 
in  a  Wall  Street  broker's  office. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  how 
many  people  are  interested  in  or  directly 
affected  by  the  course  of  prices  on  these 
g^eat  exchanges,  but  the  number  is  enor- 
mous, and  their  power,  when  they  are  im- 
pelled by  a  common  impulse,  is  irresistible. 

On  June  30,  1914,  there  were  some 
316,909  corp>orations  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  according  to  a  statement  published 
in  a  financial  review  last  January,  82  were 
large  railway  companies  having  565,489 
shareholders,  and  177  were  large  industrial 
companies  having  798,125  shareholders;  a 
total  of  259  companies  and  1,363,614  share- 
holders. This  is  an  average  of  5,264  share- 
holders for  each  of  these  259  corporations. 

If  the  remaining  316,650  corporations 
have  an  average  of  fifty  shareholders  each 
(which  is  low),  they  would  have  15,832,500 
shareholders,  to  which,  adding  as  above  259 
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corporations  with  1,363,614  shareliolders, 
we  have  a  total  of  316,909  corporations  with 
17,196,114  shareholders.      . 

Of  course  there  are  many  persons  who 
own  stock  in  more  than  one  corporation,  but, 
making  allowance  for  this  duplication  and  for 
the  large  number  of  bondholders  who  own 
no  stocks,  it  seems  reasonable  to  guess  that 
there  are  at  least  4,000,000  separate  invest- 
ors in  the  securities  of  American  corporations 
who  are  directly  affected  by  an  advance  or 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  their  securi- 
ties. 

The  number  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  price  of  cotton  or  grain  is  obviously  much 
larger;  it  includes  every  farmer  who  pro- 
duces either  of  these  commodities  and  every 
merchant  who  handles  them  or  the  things 
into  which  they  are  manufactured. 

These  two  classes  embrace  nearly  all  the 
agricultural  owners,  tenants,  and  mercantile 
proprietors  in  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  last  census,  there  were  6,361,502 
"  farm  operators  '*  in  the  country,  and  there 
are  probably  at  least  750,000  merchants, 
large  and  small,  who  deal  in  cotton  or  grain 
or  some  of  their  textile  or  food  derivatives, 
such  as  print  cloths,  ginghams,  sheetings, 
shirtings,  denims,  duck,  guncotton,  absorb- 
ent cotton  and  bandages,  flour,  com  meal, 
oatmeal,  bread,  crackers,  and  whisky  (either 
r>'e  or  Bourbon). 

Taken  altogether,  it  is  probable  that  about 
7,000,000  persons  are  directly  interested  in 
the  fluctuations  of  the  great  commodity  mar- 
kets ;  and  the  number  indirectly  interested,  of 
course,  includes  the  whole  community. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  American  public 
directly  affected  by  the  changes  in  value 
registered  on  our  exchanges  includes  about 
11,000,000  people.  This  estimate  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  millions  in  Europe  who 
are  also  interested  m.ore  or  less  definitely  in 
the  course  of  values  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

But  whether  we  double  or  halve  this  esti- 
mate is  unimportant.  It  is  plain  that  the 
'•  market  "  includes  a  multitude  that  is  almost 
inconceivably  large.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  all  *'  speculators ''  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  generally  understood. 
Most  of  them  buy  and  sell  the  things  that 
are  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  business  as  producers  or  dis- 
tributers. By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this 
business  is  done  away  from  the  exchanges 
and  without  reference  to  their  rules.     The 


planter  who  hauls  his  four  or  five  bales  of 
cotton  into  VVaxahachie,  Texfis,  and  sells 
them  on  the  street  to  a  buyer  for  the  Wam- 
sutta  Mills  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
makes  a  transaction  of  which  the  New  York 
Cotton  Elxchange  has  no  cognizance.  The 
same  statement  applies  when  the  mills  sell 
the  cloth  produced  from  the  cotton  to  a 
jobber  in  Seattle.  The  farmer  who  sells  his 
wheat  in  South  Dakota  to  the  representative 
of  an  Italian  flour  miller  does  not  use  the 
machinery  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  all. 

All  these  transactions  are  nevertheless 
made  at  prices  which  are  adjusted  with  ref- 
erence to  those  of  cotton  or  grain  as  they 
are  momentarily  recorded  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  securities.  Our  Nationsil  wealth 
is  now  estimated  at  two  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  this  at  least  one- half  is  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  In  March,  1914,  the  aggregate 
par  value  of  the  securities  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  was  $25,875,024,600, 
and  their  market  value  probably  not  over 
$20,000,000,000. 

Most  of  those  listed  are  but  rarely  traded 
in.  Out  of  a  total  of  316,909  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  there  were  only  222 
whose  shares  changed  hands  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  year  1913. 
In  that  year  86,023,458  shares  of  stock  in 
these  222  companies  were  bought  and  sold 
on  the  Exchange,  but  57  per  cent  of  this 
entire  trade  was  in  the  shares  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  the  American  Can  Company,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  recently  sold  $65,000,- 
000  bonds  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
$100,000,000  for  the  New  York  Central, 
without  resorting  to  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  but 
both  of  these  transactions  would  certainly 
have  been  impossible  while  the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  closed,  and  their  success  was  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  buoyant  tone 
that  prevailed  on  the  Exchange  until  just 
prior  to  the  Lusitania  disaster. 

Of  the  entire  commerce  in  stocks,  grain, 
and  cotton  that  is  generated  by  tlie  Nation 
and  in  which  probably  ten  or  fifteen  million 
p>eople  here  and  in  Europe  are  actively  en- 
gaged, probably  less  than  five  per  cent  is 
conducted  on  the  exchanges,  and  yet  all  the 
business  of  the  country  is  attuned   to   the 
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tone  of  these  exchanges  and  reflects  the  con- 
fidence or  doubt  of  the  collective  public  mind 
to  which  they  give  expression. 

Some  there  are  who  maintain  that  the  ex- 
changes should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise 
this  prep)onderant  influence  upon  commerce, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  prevent  it. 
The  experience  of  last  autumn  showed  that 
they  were  indispensable.  For  nearly  four 
months  the  cotton  and  stock  exchanges  were 
closed  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  busi- 
ness in  cotton  and  securities  was  completely 
blocked.  The  g^ain  exchanges  remained 
open  and  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  pro- 
duced was  marketed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity. 

Whatever  the  theorists  may  say,  the  ex- 
changes are  here  to  stay  and  may  be  studied 
as  a  permanent  part  of  society's  economic 
organization. 

Originally  the  market-place,  of  which  the 
exchange  is  an  evolution,  came  into  being 
because  it  was  physically  necessary  that  men 
should  meet  in  order  to  trade  ;  but  wheH  elec- 
tricity obliterated  distance,  personal  attend- 
ance at  the  market  ceased  to  be  essential, 
and  the  sway  of  the  influences  there  expressed 
and  recorded  came  to  be  felt  over  an  incalcu- 
lably wide  area  and  by  a  multitude  of  men 
and  women  whose  interest  in  the  course  of 
prices  is  casual  or  remote.  The  conserva- 
tive investor  whose  securities  are  not  among 
those  quoted  on  the  exchange  is  cheered 
when  he  reads  that  the  stock  market  is 
strong  and  higher,  and  the  small  country 
merchant  is  encouraged  by  reports  that  cot- 
ton or  grain  has  advanced.  The  confidence 
that  they  feel  is  contagious ;  it  extends  to 
their  families  and  employees,  and  finally  per- 
vades the  whole  Nation. 

One  is  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  hard  times  and  good  times, 
high  prices  and  low  prices,  are  entirely  a 
matter  of  psychology  and  sentiment  as  one 
watches  the  reactions  that  are  provoked  by  the 
daily  record  of  the  great  exchanges,  and  con- 
siders that  the  quotations  there  established 
may  plunge  the  Nation  into  gloom  or  lift  it 
into  an  ecstasy  of  optimism. 

That  the  psychological  factor  is  extremely 
important  in  hastening  or  retarding  the 
sequence  of  economic  cause  and  effect  every 
student  of  the  subject  will  admit ;  but  the 
genesis  and  direction  of  the  psychological 
force  which  finds  expression  in  the  markets 
are  mysteries  that  are  but  poorly  understood 
even  by  the  initiated. 


The  m.arket  to-day  is  essentially  a  "  crowd  " 
the  members  of  which,  though  physically 
separated,  are  in  close  mental  contact  by  vir- 
tue of  the  newspapers  and  electricity. 

Gustave  Le  Bon  in  his  book  upon  "  The 
Crowd  "  says : 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  presented  by  a 
psychological  crowd  is  the  following:  Whoever 
be  the  individuals  that  compose  it,  however  like 
or  unlike  be  their  mode  of  life,  their  occupa- 
tions, their  character,  or  their  intelligence,  tne 
fact  that  they  have  been  transformed  into  a 
crowd  puts  them  in  possession  of  a  sort  of  col- 
lective mind  which  makes  them  feel,  think,  and 
act  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  each  individual  of  them  would  feel,  think, 
and  act  were  he  in  a  state  of  isolation.  There 
are  certain  ideas  and  feelings  which  do  not 
come  into  being  or  do  not  transform  themselves 
into  acts  except  in  the  case  of  individuals  form- 
ing a  crowd.  The  psychological  crowd  is  a 
provisional  being  formed  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments which  for  a  moment  are  combined 
exactly  as  the  cells  which  constitute  a  living 
body  form  by  their  reunion  a  new  being  which 
displays  characteristics  very  different  from 
those  possessed  by  each  of  the  cells  singly. 
What  really  takes  place  is  a  combination  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  new  characteristics, 
just  as  in  chemistry  certain  elements,  when 
brought  into  contact — bases  and  acids,  for  exam- 
ple— combine  to  form  a  new  body  possessing 
properties  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
bodies  that  have  served  to  form  it.  .  .  .  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  juries  are  seen  to  deliver 
verdicts  of  which  each  individual  juror  would 
disapprove,  that  parliamentary  assemblies  adopt 
laws  and  measures  of  which  each  of  their  mem- 
bers would  disapprove  in  his  own  person. 
Taken  separately,  the  men  of  the  Convention 
were  enlightened  citizens  of  peaceful  habits. 
United  in  a  crowd,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  most  savage  proposals,  to 
guillotine  individuals  most  clearly  innocent,  and, 
contrary  to  their  interests,  to  renounce  their 
inviolability  and  to  decimate  themselves. 

From  these  generalizations  Le  Bon  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  some  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  crowd.  He  names  first 
*'  suggestibility,"  by  which  he  explains  the 
"  rapid  turning  of  the  sentiments  of  a  crowd 
in  a  definite  direction,"  and,  second,  "  a  de- 
mand for  a  leader  whose  will  becomes  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  opinions  of  the 
crowd  are  grouped  and  attain  identity." 

He  remarks  incidentally  that  crowds  most 
frequently  turn  upon  their  leaders  and  de- 
stroy them.  But  in  the  light  of  his  observations 
we  are  able  to  understand  somewhat  less 
imperfectly  the  processes  of  **  the  market " 
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and  the  influence  that  it  exercises  upon  the 
lii'e  of  the  world  to-day. 

Its  function  is  to  interpret  the  significance 
of  economic  phenomena. 

The  poetic  student  of  mankind  who  said, 

**  How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few ; 
How  many  never  think,  who  think  they  do,*' 

expressed  a  doubt  of  the  mental  accuracy 
and  energy  of  the*  average  man  that  is  not 
much  lessened  by  the  progress  of  education. 

Most  men  say  frankly  that  they  are  unable 
to  solve  the  complex  commercial  and  financial 
problems  of  to-day.  They  seek  for  and  rely 
upon  expert  knowledge  to  help  them. 

Should  American  stocks  go  up  because  we 
import  gold,  or  decline  because  we  export  it  ? 
Who  knows  ?  The  effect  has  been  reversed 
in  both  cases  within  the  past  six  months. 

Should  war  cause  cotton  to  decline  ?  It 
was  generally  so  believed  until  some  one  dis-' 
covered  that  the  use  of  guncotton  is  enor- 
mously increased  by  war,  and  now  it  is 
argued  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  means 
higher  cotton. 

\Var  itself  was  generally  considered  de- 
structive of  all  values  until  a  few  months  ago, 
but  the  students  of  economic  history  were 
soon  able  to  prove  that  the  reverse  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  and  now,  largely  because 
of  their  interpretation  of  the  record,  it  is 
believed  that  war  means  prosperity,  for  the 
United  States  at  least. 

Facing  such  questions  as  these  and  many 
others  to  which  intelligent  reply  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  the  public  wait  for  the  answer 
that  the  barometer  of  the  market  makes  as  it 
records  the  transactions  of  the  few  coura- 
geous speculators  who  have  the  courage  to  in- 
terpret for  themselves  the  meaning  of  events. 

This  leadership  is  most  often  anonymously 
exercised,  but  as  the  market  moves  people 
assume  that  it  is  impelled  by  some  superior 
intelligence.  If  the  interpretation  suggested 
by  the  course  of  prices  is  plausible  and  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  when  the  public  is 
susceptible  to  suggestion,  a  great  movement 
may  be  started  that  will  involve  and  affect 
many  things  that  have  no  apparent  relation- 
ship to  the  initial  situation. 

Such  a  movement,  though  always  the  re- 
sult of  some  initiative  in  its  earlier  stages, 
may  become  spontaneous  in  its  larger  scope, 
or  it  may  be  fostered  by  an  aggressive  prop>- 
aganda  inspired  by  political  or  financial  self- 
interest.  In  the  latter  case,  the  leadership 
that  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  inter- 


pretation by  which  the  minds  and  imagination 
of  the  susceptible  crowd  are  affected  must 
be  one  that  can  give  a  plausible  reason  for 
its  conclusions. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  control  of  prices 
by  brute  financial  force  or  manipulative  mys- 
t*er>'  can  create  an  illusion  of  panic  or  pros- 
perity. 

The  law  now  aims  to  prevent,  and  popular 
sentiment  will  not  tolerate,  any  such  attempt 
at  the  compulsion  of  public  opinion. 

It  may  therefore  be  truthfully  said  that 
in  the  market-place  the  rule  of  reason  is 
supplanting  the  rule  of  force.  The  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  economic  literature  to-day 
is  probably  one  result  of  this  change. 

The  increased  influence  of  the  college 
professor,  and  especially  the  professor  of 
economics,  is  another  evidence  of  the  same 
tendency. 

More  and  more  men  are  coming  to  ask 
"  why  ?"  and  though  they  may  not  be  able  , 
to  understand  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
as  it  is  explained  to  them,  the  effort  to  do  so 
quiekens  their  intelligence  and  makes  them 
at  least  more  independent  members  of  the 
crowd  whose  contagion  none  of  us  can 
entirely  resist. 

Our  very  existence  presupposes  specula- 
tion. Against  its  manifest  uncertainties  we 
endeavor  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies by  life  insurance,  which  is  but  a  scientific 
speculation  based  upon  the  law  of  average. 

In  the  mortality  tables  the  actuary  finds  a 
record  of  human  experience  that  enables 
him  safely  to  forecast  the  future ;  but  life 
insurance  was  almost  entirely  unknown  two 
centuries  ago,  and  the  world  was  thousands 
of  years  old  before  men  realized  that  the  risk 
of  death  was  calculable. 

Through  the  mechanism  of  the  great  ex- 
changes and  the  study  that  is  now  being 
given  to  the  functions  that  they  perform,  the 
influence  that  they  exert,  and  the  reactions 
that  they  record,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  we  may  learn  that  the  apparently  com- 
plex risks  of  business  are  governed  by  laws 
quite  as  immutable  as  those  which  the  mor- 
tality tables  disclose.  Then  we  may  be  able 
to  protect  ourselves  against  them. 

In  the  meantime  comparative  safety  is  to 
be  found  by  preserving  the  psychological 
detachment  that  is  essential  to  independent 
judgment.  For  those  who  become  the  \tc^ 
tims  of  their  own  enthusiasm  or  the  enthu- 
siasm of  others  the  path  of  speculation  leads 
but  to  the  grave  of  poverty. 
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A  GREAT  VIOLINIST  IN  THE 

TRENCHES* 

When  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  appeared  in  Car- 
nejfie  Hall,  New  York,  at  his  first  concert  last 
winter,  he  was  encircled  by  a  jjreat  audience 
which  rose  tier  on  tier  and  greeted  him  with 
a  long-continued  welcome — an  expression  of 
the  universal  appreciation  of  his  genius  as  a 
violinist  and  of  gratitude  that  the  war  had 
spared  a  man  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
sept  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Kreisler  and  his  wife  were  in  Switzer- 
land on  the  31st  day  of  July,  when  the  Third 
Austrian  Army  Corps,  to  which  his  regiment 
belonged,  received  an  order  for  mobilization. 
He  had  resigned  his  commission  two  years 
before  ;  but  he  immediately  left  Switzerland 
and  reported  for  duty.  Early  in  November 
he  was  injured  in  the  leg  and  was  declared  by 
a  commission  of  army  surgeons  and  superior 
officers  an  invalid  and  physically  unfit  for  fur- 
ther service.  Into  the  brief  four  weeks  at 
the  front  the  great  violinist  had  crowded 
many  exi>eriences,  and  these  experiences  he 
describes  with  charming  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity in  a  little  volume  the  literary  quality  of 
which  is  quite  worthy  the  artist  who  has  de- 
lighted the  whole  continent  with  his  masterly 
playing  of  the  violin.  There  is  very  little  of 
the  horror  of  war  in  this  book,  although  there 
are  some  frank  descriptions  of  the  privations 
and  sufferings  to  which  the  Austrian  troops 
were  exposed  and  some  vivid  pictures  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  death  in  their  columns. 
The  slender  volume  describes  the  rapid  tran- 
sition from  peace  to  war  : 

We  reached  Vienna  on  August  1.  A  star- 
tling change  had  come  over  the  city  since  1  had 
left  it  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Feverish  activ- 
ity e\'er>' where  prevailed.  Reservists  streamed 
ia  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  report  at  headquarters.  Autos  filled  with 
officers  whizzed  past.  Dense  crowds  surged 
ap  and  down  the  streets.  Bulletins  and  extra 
editions  of  newspapers  passed  from  hand  to 
hind.  Immediately  it  was  evident  what  a  great 
Icveler  war  is.  Differences  in  rank  and  social 
distinctions  had  practically  ceased.  All  barriers 
seemed  to  have  fallen;  everybody  addressed 
even* body  else. 

Wiiile  coming  from  the  station  I  saw  two 
young  reservists,  to  all  appearances  brothers, 
as  they  hurried  to  the  barracks,  carr>'ing  their 

•Four  Week*  in  the  Trenches.  By  Fritz  Kreisler. 
Houghton  Mifllin  Company,  Boston.    $1. 


small  belongings  in  a  valise.  Along  with  them 
walked  a  little  old  lady  crying,  presumably 
their  mother.  They  pa.ssed  a  general  in  full 
uniform.  Up  went  their  hands  to  their  caps  in 
military  salute,  whereupon  the  old  general 
threw  his  arms  wide  open  and  embraced  them 
both,  saying:  "  Go  on,  my  boys,  do  your  duty 
bravely  and  stand  firm  for  your  Emperor  and 
your  country.  God  willing,  you  will  come  back 
to  your  old  tnother."  The  old  lady  smiled 
through  her  tears.  A  shout  went  up,  and  the 
crowds  surrounding  the  general  cheered  him. 
Long  after  I  had  left  I  could  hear  them  shout- 
ing. 

A  few  streets  farther  on  I  saw  in  an  open 
cafd  a  young  couple,  a  reservist  in  field  uniform 
and  a  young  girl,  his  bride  or  sweetheart.  They 
sat  here,  hands  linked,  utterly  oblivious  of  their 
surroundings  and  of  the  world  at  large.  When 
somebody  in  the  crowd  espied  them,  a  great 
shout  went  up,  the  public  rushing  to  the  table 
and  surrounding  them,  then  breaking  into  ap- 
plause and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  At 
first  the  young  couple  seemed  to  be  utterly 
taken  aback,  and  only  slowly  did  they  realize 
that  the  ovation  was  meant  for  them.  They 
seemed  confused,  the  young  girl  blu.shing  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  the  young  man 
rising  "to  his  feet,  saluting  and  bowing.  More 
cheers  and  applause.  He  opened  his  mouth  as 
if  wanting  to  speak.  There  was  a  sudden  silence. 
He  was  vainly  struggling  for  expression,  but 
then  his  face  lit  up  as  if  by  inspiration.  Stand- 
ing erect,  hand  at  his  cap,  in  a  pose  of  military 
salute,  he  intoned  the  Austrian  national  hymn. 
In  a  second  every  head  in  that  throng  was  bared. 
All  traffic  suddenly  stopped,  passengers  as  well 
as  conductors  of  the  cars  joining  in  the  anthem. 
The  neighboring  windows  soon  filled  with  peo- 
ple, and  soon  it  was  a  chorus  of  a  thousand 
voices.  The  volume  of  tone  and  the  intensity 
of  feeling  seemed  to  raise  the  inspiring  anthem 
to  the  uttermost  heights  of  sublime  majesty. 
We  were  then  on  our  way  to  the  station,  and 
long  afterwards  we  could  hear  the  Mnijing, 
swelling  like  a  human  organ. 

Madame  Kreisler  volunteered  her  services 
as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  order  to  be  near  the 
front  with  her  husband.  When  she  learned 
later  that  no  nurse  was  allowed  to  go  farther 
than  the  large  troop  hospitals,  which  were  far 
in  the  rear  of  actual  operations,  she  decided 
to  remain  in  Vienna  nursing  in  the  barracks. 
The  regiment  immediately  started  for  the 
front,  traveling  via  Budai>est  to  Galicia.  and 
left  the  train  at  a  station  south  of  Lemberg. 
Then  began  the  severe  test  of  continuous 
rapid   marching.     At  the  close  of   the   first 
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day  Mr.  Kreisler  gives  this  delightful  descrip- 
tion of  night  in  the  woods : 

Night  had  fallen  when  we  reached  a  small 
monastery  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  the 
peaceful  surroundings  and  the  monastic  life, 
entirely  untouched  by  the  war  fever,  seemed 
strange  indeed.  Camp  was  established,  tents 
erected,  fires  were  lighted,  and  coffee  made. 
Soon  a  life  of  bustling  activity  sprang  up  in 
the  wilderness  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  which 
only  a  few  hours  before  had  been  deserted.  It 
made  a  weird  and  impressive  picture  in  the 
wonderful  starlight  night,  these  soldiers  sitting 
around  the  campfires  softly  singing  in  chorus; 
the  fantastic  outlines  of  the  monastery  half  hid- 
den in  the  woods;  the  dark  figures  of  the 
monks  moving  silently  back  and  forth  amongst 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  as  they  brought  re- 
freshments to  the  troops ;  the  red  glow  of  the 
campfires  illuminating  the  eager  and  enthusi- 
astic faces  of  the  young  officers  grouped  around 
the  colonel ;  the  snorting  and  stamping  of  the 
horses  near  by ;  an  occasional  melodic  outcry 
of  a  sentinel  out  in  the  night ;  all  these  things 
merging  into  an  unforge table  scene  of  great 
romanticism  and  beauty.  That  night  I  lay  for 
a  long  while  stretched  near  the  smoldering 
ashes  of  the  campfire,  with  my  cape  as  a 
blanket,  in  a  state  of  lassitude  and  somnolence, 
my  soul  filled  with  exaltation  and  happiness 
over  the  beauty  around  me. 

While  the  trenches  in  France  and  Flanders 
were  extensive  and  elaborate,  with  under- 
ground workings  and  wing  connections,  those 
in  Galicia  were  shallow  and  hastily  made,  and 
the  Austrian  troops  thought  themselves  for- 
tunate if  they  could  secure  enough  straw  to 
cover  the  bottom.  Mr.  Kreisler's  regiment 
had  hardly  secured  its  position  when  an  aero- 
plane appeared  on  the  horizon  and  gave  the 
invisible  battery  accurate  measurements  for 
the  shelling  of  the  Austrian  position.  Human 
nerves  so  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  most 
unusual  conditions  that  the  violinist  noticed 
a  number  of  men  sleeping  in  the  trenches  in 
spite  of  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  and  the 
whizzing  shrapnel  over  their  heads.  He  also 
made  a  discovery  which  turned  out  to  be  of 
practical  use  and  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  fact  that  an  artist  may  put  a  trained  ear 
in  the  service  of  his  country : 

I,  too,  soon  got  accustomed  to  the  deadly 
missiles— in  fact,  I  had  already  started  to  make 
observation  of  their  peculiarities.  My  ear,  ac- 
customed to  differentiate  sounds  of  all  kinds, 
had  some  time  ago,  while  we  still  advanced, 
noted  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  peculiar 
whine  produced  by  the  different  shells  in  their 
rapid  flight  through  the  air  as  they  passed  over 
our  heads,  some  sounding  shrill,  with  a  rising 


enden  cy,  and  the  others  rather  dull,  with  a  fall- 
ing cadence.  A  short  observation  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  passing  of  a  dull-sounding  shell 
was  Invariably  preceded  by  a  flash  from  one  of 
our  own  cannon  in  the  rear  of  the  hill,  which 
conclusively  proved  it  to  be  an  Austrian  shelL 
It  must  be  understood  that  as  we  were  advanc- 
ing between  the  positions  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  artillery,  both  kinds  of  shells  were  pass- 
ing over  our  heads.  As  we  advanced  the  differ- 
ence between  shrill  and  dull  shell  grew  less  and 
less  perceptible,  undl  I  could  hardly  tell  them 
apart.  Upon  nearing  the  hill  the  difference 
increased  again  more  and  more  until  on  the  hill 
itself  it  was  very  marked.  After  our  trench  ^ras 
finished  I  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  hill  un^  I 
could  make  out  the  flash  of  the  Russian  g^ns  on 
the  opposite  heights,  and  by  timing  flash  and 
actual  passing  of  the  shell  found,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, that  now  the  Russian  missiles  had  become 
dull,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shrill  shell  was 
invariably  heralded  by  a  flash  from  one  of  our 
guns,  now  far  in  the  rear.  What  had  happened 
was  this  :  Every  shcll^  describes  in  its  course 
a  parabolic  line,  with  the  first  half  of  the  curve 
ascending  and  the  second  one  descending. 
Apparendy  in  the  first  half  of  the  curve,  that 
is,  its  course  while  ascending,  the  shell  pro- 
duced a  dull  whine  accompanied  by  a  falling 
cadence,  which  changes  to  a  rising  shrill  as  soon 
as  the  acme  has  been  reached  and  the  curve 
points  downward  again.  The  acme  for  both 
kinds  of  shells  naturally  was  ezacUy  the  half  dis- 
tance between  the  Russian  and  Austrian  artil- 
lery, and  this  was  the  point  where  1  had  noticed 
that  the  difference  was  the  least  marked.  A 
few  days  later,  in  talking  over  my  observations 
with  an  artillery  officer,  I  was  told  the  fact  was 
known  that  the  shells  sounded  different  going 
up  than  when  coming  down,  but  this  knowledge 
was  not  used  for  practical  purposes.  When  I 
told  him  that  I  could  actually  determine  by  the 
sound  the  exact  place  where  a  shell  coming 
from  the  opposing  batteries  was  reaching  its 
acme,  he  thought  that  this  would  be  of  great 
value  in  a  case  where  the  position  of  the  oppos- 
ing battery  was  hidden  and  thus  could  be 
located.  He  apparendy  spoke  to  his  commander 
about  me,  for  a  few  days  later  I  was  sent  on  a 
reconnoite  ing  tour,  with  the  object  of  marking 
on  the  map  the  exact  spot  where  1  thought  the 
hostile  shells  were  reaching  their  acme,  and  it 
was  later  reported  to  me  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  giving  to  our  batteries  the  almost  exact 
range  of  the  Russian  guns.  I  have  gone  into 
this  matter  at  some  length  because  it  is  the  only- 
instance  where  my  musical  ear  was  of  value 
during  my  service. 

When  such  great  battles  are  fought,  incli> 
vidual  death  and  sorrow  are  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  general  calamity ;  but  Mr. 
Kreisler's  description  of  the  death  of  the  son 
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of  the  colonel  of  his  r^ment  arrests  our 
attention  for  a  moment  and  brings  the  indi- 
vidual misery  of  the  colossal  conflict  home  to 
the  imagination : 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  face  of  the  colonel  riding 
next  to  me  light  up  with  excitement  as  a 
wounded  roan  was  borne  past  He  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  stretcher-bearers,  and  then 
turned  to  me,  saying :  **  The  regiment  of  my  son 
is  fighting  on  the  hill.  It  is  one  of  their  men 
they  have  brought  by."  He  urged  us  on  again, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  noticed— or  was  it 
ray  imagination  ? — a  new  note  of  appeal  in  his 
face.  Suddenly  another  stretcher  was  brought 
past  The  colonel  at  my  side  jumped  from  his 
horse,  crying  out, "  My  boy  I**  and  a  feeble  voice 
answered,  **  Father."  We  all  stopped  as  if  a 
command  had  been  given,  to  look  at  the  young 
officer  who  lay  on  the  stretcher,  his  eyes  all 
aglow  with  enthusiasm  and  joy,  unmimlful  of 
his  own  wound,  as  he  cried  out,  "  Father,  how 
splendid  that  the  relief  should  just  come  from 


Biocklebank  Riddle  (The).  By  Herbert  Wales. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.  SlJa 
A  well-told,  strange  story  of  a  man  who  after 
being  cremated  appears  a  few  days  later  in  his 
business  office  and  takes  up  his  usual  course  of 
life  with  a  difference.  It  is  only  fair  to  warn 
the  reader  who  dislikes  to  have  mystery  stories 
solved  by  other  than  natural  methods  that  the- 
osophy  and  soul-transference  are  involved,  and 
that  there  is  a  remote  reflection  of  the  Hyde- 
Jckyll  motive.  Even  so  the  story  grasps  the 
attention  with  tmusual  strength. 

Merry- Andrew.  By  Keble  Howard.  The  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  #135. 
An  agreeable  story  of  a  young  Englishman, 
fresh  from  the  university,  unexpectedly  thrown 
on  his  own  resources.  This  "  Merr>'- Andrew," 
as  his  nickname  indicates,  is  good-natured,  and, 
green  as  he  is  to  London's  ways,  he  gets  a  hold 
upon  journalism  and  literature  after  a  troub- 
k)us  time  in  school-teaching.  The  author 
•knows  the  ropes"  and  evidendy  writes  from 
experience.  The  novel  is  pleasant  reading,  if 
not  of  great  weight. 

Ptay  in  Education.  By  Joseph  Lee.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  $150. 
A  valuable  book  for  parents,  educators,  and 
municipal  authorities.  Its  author,  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  stresses 
especially  the  importance  of  play  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  serious  business  of  adult  life. 
Hence  he  insists  upon  something  which  too 
many  people  are  prone  to  forget— namely,  that 
play  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  proper 
development  of  all  children,  and  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  for  the  child  to  play 
spontaneously,  vigorously,  and  freely.    Occa- 


you  I  Go  on.  We  held  out  splendidly.  All  we 
need  is  ammunition  and  a  litde  moral  support. 
Go  on,  don't  stop  for  me ;  I  am  all  right."  The 
old  colonel  stood  like  a  statue  of  bronze.  His 
face  had  become  suddenly  ashen  gray.  He 
looked  at  the  doctor  and  tried  to  catch  his  ex- 
pression. The  doctor  seemed  grave.  But  the 
young  man  urged  us  on,  saying, "  Go  on,  go  on ; 
1 11  be  all  right  to-morrow." 

The  whole  incident  had  not  lasted  more  than 
five  minutes,  barely  longer  than  it  takes  to  write 
it  The  colonel  mounted  his  horse,  sternly 
commanding  us  to  march  forward,  but  the  light 
had  died  out  of  his  eyes. 

Books  about  the  war  have  already  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  librarj'.  Many 
of  them  depend  for  their  interest  entirely  on 
passing  conditions  already  out  of  date.  A  few 
books — largely,  it  may  be  suspected,  personal 
narratives — will  survive  ;  and  this  slender 
volume  is  Ukely  to  find  its  place  among 
them. 


sionally,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Lee*s  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  full  vent  for  the  play  instinct  leads 
to  indiscreet  suggestions,  as  in  his  indorsement 
of  the  dangerous  juvenile  habit  of  playing  with 
fire.  And,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  not 
every  one  will  feel  as  he  does  with  respect  to 
the  desirability  of  cultivating  the  instinct  to 
fight.  But  his  book  as  a  whole  is  so  sane,  so 
informing,  and  so  practically  helpful  that  it  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  all  concerned  in 
the  upbringing  of  children.  Students  of  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  play  will  also 
find  it  a  useful  addition  to  their  libraries,  for  it 
presents  in  convenient  form  the  results  of  the 
best  scientific  studies  in  this  important  field. 

Fight  for  Peace  (The):    An  Aggressive  Cam- 

ef*f»  '25,^^™«^C"  Churches.  Bv  Sidney  L. 
Gullck,  D.D.  The  Flemmg  H.  Revell  Company. 
New  York.    50c  *^^' 

This  book  contains  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions to  churches  and  some  valuable  information 
respecting  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  East.  We  do  not,  however, 
agree  with  its  underlying  aflSrmation  that  "the 
next  great  forward  step  for  the  Christian  worid 
is  the  Crusade  for  Peace."  We  think  the  cru- 
sade of  the  churches  should  be  for  justice. 
When  the  world  has  secured  justice,  peace  will 
follow. 

Limitations  of  Science  (The).    BvLouisTrench- 

In  this  interesting  if  somewhat  repetitious 
volume  Professor  More  vigorously  criticises 
sundr>'  scientific  hypotheses,  particulariy  those 
which  aim  at  explaining  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse. His  point  of  view  is  tersely  expressed 
in  the  sutement  that  "we  cannot  attain  any 
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knowledge  of  things  themselves,  but  only  of 
their  attributes  as  they  affect  our  senses."  It 
is  enough  to  formulate  general  laws — such  as 
the  law  of  gravitation — without  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  these  laws.  This,  he 
insists,  is  quite  outside  the  province  of  science, 
because  it  involves  guesswork,  and  guesswork 
is  not  scientific. 

Lra  Belgique  en  Terre  d'Asile.  By  Henry 
Carton  de  Wiart.    Bloud  et  Gay,  Paris. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Belgian  Cabinet 
has  published  a  small  volume  recounting  certain 
recent  events  in  Belgium — doubtless  the  begin- 
ning of  a  larger  work  to  cover  the  whole  period 
of  the  war — which  should  be  of  use  as  a  volume 
of  reference.  The  book  has  been  written  in 
excellent  style,  and  thus  appeals  both  because 
of  manner  and  because  of  matter.  It  deserves 
translation. 

University  of  Chicago  Sermons.  By  Members 
(»f  the  University  Faculty.  Edited  oy  The«>dore 
fierald  Soares.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
$1.50. 

These  sermons  are  intelligent  without  being 
academic,  broad  without  being  vague,  forceful 
without  being  sensational.  They  deal  with  the 
sins  and  mistakes  of  modern  life,  and  inspire 
the  higher  aspirations  and  more  unselfish  service 
in  the  work  of  to-day.  Their  individual  and 
social  messages  will  appeal  to  the  modern 
mind,  and  will  furnish  inspiration  and  help 
especially  to  young  ministers. 

Writing  an  Advertisement.  By  S.  Roland 
Hall.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1. 

Mr.  Hall  has  done  for  the  writer  of  adver- 
tising what  the  press  agent  has  done  for  the 
actor:  he  has  stripped  him  of  all  glamour  and 
left  reality  to  speak  for  itself.  "  Early  in  the 
days  of  modern  advertising,'  he  relates  here, 
"  the  writer  of  advertisements  was  a  rather 
unique  personage.  He  was  surrounded  with 
some  mystery,  too  much  halo.'*  Then  the 
author  goes  on  to  show  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  men  who  "  sell  through  publicity." 
Mr.  Hall  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  four 
large   volumes  on  the   subject   of    advertising 


which  were  used  as  text-books  by  a  correspond- 
ence school.  His  present  volume  contains 
much  valuable  information.  He  writes  inter- 
estingly of  the  difference  between  mere  clever 
advertising  and  advertising  that  creates  re- 
sponse. The  seventeen  chapters  treat  many 
subjects  in  the  field  of  commercial  literature. 
The  author  emphasizes  the  imix>rtance  of 
"  copy,'*  and  tells  of  the  studies  made  by  suc- 
cessful advertising  men  of  the  uses  of  products, 
of  points  of  view,  of  trade  conditions,  of  points 
of  contact,  of  the  appeal  of  illustrations,  and  of 
the  fK)wer  of  words.  "  Some  are  inclined  to 
say,  *Copy  is  a  mere  detail,"*  he  writes.  "  Copy 
never  was,  never  will  be  a  mere  detail.  Too  few 
people  are  able  to  write  it." 

Reconstruction  of  the  Church  (The).  By  Paul 
Moore  Strayer.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

A  strenuous  and  successful  church  leader 
here  sends  out  a  stirring  summons  to  the 
churches.  The  daily  life  and  practices  of 
their  members  must  be  aligned  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Christ.  Then,  if  the  Church  would  teach 
no  halfway  religion,  it  must  teach  men  to  be 
religious  in  all  their  dealings,  social,  political, 
industrial.  We  are  then  pointed  to  New  Eng- 
land's **  decadent  villages  and  degenerate  coun- 
try settlements,"  where  the  Church  has  failed  to 
hold  its  own,  and  to  the  swarming  city  crowds 
who  ignore  the  churches  as  having  nothing  at 
all  for  them.  Wanted — a  militant  church  with 
a  programme. 

To  this  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  given, 
how  to  reclothe  "  the  eternal  spiritual  message 
of  the  Church  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
new  industrial  age."  Here  this  experienced 
strategist  gives  practical  counsels  in  the  Hues  of 
needed  reconstruction  that  have  begun  to  be 
tried  with  success.  The  crux  of  a  campaign 
for  it  is  laid  bare  by  the  facts  cited — Can  the 
churches  get  together  ?  Christian  unity  is  said 
to  be  already  "in  the  air."  How  long  shall  it 
stay  there  ?  All  that  is  needed  is  the  Christian 
spirit  to  take  the  steps  pointed  to  by  Dr.  Strayer 
to  end  this  disgrace. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE   PENSIONS 

I  believe  it  was  decided  in  an  article  in  a  late 
issue  of  The  Outlook  that  a  corporation  has  a 
soul.  There  is  one  body  of  men  who  are  chosen 
to  take  care  of  (one  can  safelv  sav)  the  most 
important  business  of  the  country — the  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  appropriate  *'  Uncle  Sam's  " 
money  and  decide  how  it  shall  be  used.  If  they 
have  developed  a  soul,  why  not  distribute  his 
money  in  a  whole-souled  way?  According  to 
Mr.  Hyde's  articles  in  the  Chicago  "Tribune," 


much  enthusiasm  and  liberality  is  shown  in  giv 
ing  pensions  to  old  soldiers  and  their  young 
widows  who  were  born  since  the  Civil  War 
closed,  and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  War 
— many  of  them  having  never  seen  a  battlefield. 
Very  good  ;  but  "  Uncle  Sam  ^  should  remember 
his  family  is  large,  and  too  much  favor  shown  is 
not  good  policy.  The  pension  bill  for  civil 
service  employees  has  been  long  ignored.  For 
years  members  of  that  service  have  been  mak- 
ing a  brave  fight  to  be  recognized ;  have  used 
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time,  money,  and  brains  to  arrange  a  satisfac- 
tory bill  to  put  before  Congress,  and  a  number 
have  appeared.  In  one  bill  they  asked  only  for 
a  loan  to  start  a  fund,  and  by  deducting  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  from  their  small  salaries  repay  it, 
and  in  that  way  create  their  own  pension  fund. 
These  men  have  been  faithful  workers  for  years  ; 
many  of  them  work  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  with  no  holidays,  no  Sun- 
day off— duty  calls  them  every  day  of  the  year. 

Here  is  a  case  that  occurred  quite  recently 
which  should  go  a  long  way  as  an  object-lesson. 
A  lighthouse-keeper  was  told  that  his  services 
would  be  DO  longer  required,  as  the  light  he  was 
attending  would  be  discontinued.  He  had  been 
twenty  years  in  the  lighthouse  service,  had  a 
wife  and  three  small  children  depending  upon 
him,  and  with  poor  health  and  anxiety  for  the 
future  his  mind  became  unbalanced.  He  was 
taken  to  a  sanatorium,  but  made  his  escape, 
and  ended  it  all,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  by 
hanging  himself.  And  what  makes  this  case 
more  sad  is  the  fact  that  his  father  lost  his  life 
in  the  lighthouse  .service  while  trying  to  get  to 
the  mainland  from  his  island  light  in  a  small 
boat,  with  his  wife  and  one  child  with  him.  A 
storm  came  up.  the  boat  capsized,  and  all  were 
drowrned.  Four  young  boys  were  left  to  battle 
through  this  world  by  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  Did  the  Government  offer  any  assist- 
ance? No  ;  it  was  a  good  time  to  forget.  The 
coast  guards, 'or  life-savers,  are  taken. care  of : 
but  lighthouse-keepers  are  also  "life  savers,'* 
and  many  lives  and  much  property  have  been 
saved  by  them,  as  statistics  will  show,  and  they 
arc  constantly  expiosed  to  danger  and  death. 

In  all  departments  of  the  civil  service  there 
are  now  many  who  are  likely  to  be  dropped 
from  the  service  on  account  of  old  age.  The 
great  majority  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  as  faithful  workers  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  the  next  Congress  ignore  them 
again,  with  the  excuse  that  there  is  no  money, 
while  millions  are  spent  unnecessarily,  and  mill- 
ions are  given  annually  to  those  who  do  not 
need  it  ? 

Is  it  not  a  pertinent  question  to  ask — Why  are 
the  civil  service  employees  treated  really  so 
unfairly?  M.  B. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOUTHERN   PROGRESSIVBNBSS 

The  Southern  Educational  Conference,  which 
met  this  spring  at  Chattanooga,  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  old  enthusiasm  so  noticeable  when 
Mr.  Ogden  was  there,  but  it  is  still  grappling 
with  serious  problems.  One  section  was  de- 
voted to  rural  credits,  and  some  of  the  ideas 
germinated  there  struck  me  as  very  significant 

One  speaker  was  an  Alabama  banker,  who 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  owned 


two  square  miles  of  ancestral  lands.  He  had 
often  been  approached  by  prospective  pur- 
chasers, but  had  never  considered  any  proposi- 
tion to  part  with  these  lands.  He  loves  these 
lands  and  understands  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  such  possessions.  Besides,  there  are 
many  who  have  gathered  up  large  holdings  for 
speculative  purposes.  But,  said  he,  there  are 
those  who  have  not — the  men  and  women  of  the 
bread  line.  The  two  fundamental  causes  of  the 
bread  line  he  ascribed  to  absentee  landlordism 
and  land  monopolization.  The  remedy  he  stated 
in  a  few  words:  Exempt  the  first  forty  acres 
from  taxation  and  impose  a  progressive  super- 
tax on  all  holdings  above  forty  acres  so  as  to 
make  land  monopolization  impossible. 

While  I  did  not  agree  with  all  the  details  of 
his  plan,  I  approve  its  general  principles.  But 
the  thing  which  pleased  me  most  was  to  hear 
such  progressive,  not  to  say  radical,  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  a  business  man  of  the  old  conserva- 
tive South,  a  man  who  said  that  he  would  have 
scouted  such  ideas  three  years  ago.  The  ideas  are 
in  harmony  with  those  that  have  been  taught  in 
Southern  universities  for  more  than  three  years 
by  the  younger  professors,  who  are  gratified 
with  this  result  of  their  teachings. 

David  Y.  Thomas. 

Uni\'ersity  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

"YOU-ALL"  ONCE   MORE 

Although  I  have  followed  with  interest  the 
discussion  in  your  columns  of  the  use  of  *'  you- 
all,"  it  was  quite  by  chance  that  I  came  across 
the  following  in  a  box  of  clippings. 

When  I  visited  in  Georgia  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  use  of  the  expression  in  the  singular 
was  usual,  and  I  remember  the  comment  it 
caused  when  used  by  my  Southern  roommate 
at  the  home  of  a  Harvard  professor. 

"  VOU-ALL 

"  I  know  no  sweeter  paradox 

Than  that  which  makes  one  person  dual ; 
As  when  a  pB-etty  Southern  woman 
Gently  murmurs,  *  How  are  you-all  ?' 

It  matters  not  that  I  am  single, 

And  singular,  for  I  would  woo  all 
And  every  she — if  she  would  let  me— 

WTio  archly  asked  me, '  How  are  you-all?* 

I  travel  miles  to  hear  them  say  it ; 

Likewise  I  cheerfully  eschew  all 
Other  joys  to  hear  my  lady 

Gurgle  sweetly, '  How  are  you-all  ?' 

The  sweetness  lies  in  the  inflection ; 

Its  tender  kindness  doth  renew  all 
The  springs  of  lost,  old-time  affection 

That  underlies  that '  How  are  you^ll  ?' 

I  know  no  sweeter  paradox 

Than  that  which  makes  one  person  dual ; 
As  when  a  pretty  Southern  woman 

Gently  murmurs, '  How  are  youall  ?'" 

^  ,     ^^,  Mary  Reeve  Dexter. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


BY  THE  WAY 


**  Hundreds  of  persons  on  the  boardwalk 
stood  watching  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
girl's  escort  to  keep  her  afloat  after  she  had 
called  for  help."  One  of  these  persons,  John 
E.  Sloner,  a  one-armed  chair-pusher,  risked  his 
life  by  plunging  into  the  surf,  notwithstanding 
his  disability,  and  bringing  the  girl  to  shore. 
This  was  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  hero's  medal  is  destined  for 
that  popular  seaside  resort. 

New  York  City  has  2,173  miles  of  paved 
streets;  Chicago,  1,899;  Philadelphia,  1,371. 
To  keep  these  streets  clean  by  manual  labor 
would  require,  for  New  York  City,  an  army  of 
over  4,000  men  ;  to  keep  them  clean  by  sweep- 
ing-machines requires  an  improved  machine 
which  will  sweep  hardest  in  the  dirty  places 
where  the  broom  now  goes  slowest  and  most 
ineffectually,  and  which  will  collect  its  own 
sweepings  instead  of  piling  them  up  to  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  Such  machines, 
says  "  Good  Roads,"  are  in  evolution  now,  but 
are  not  yet  on  the  market. 

"  Customers  usually  like  to  finger  goods  that 
they  are  going  to  buy.  Let  them  do  it.  It  is 
far  more  important  than  is  usually  imagined." 
So  a  manufacturer  of  lead  pencils  recently  de- 
clared in  an  address,  applying  his  precept  by 
saying  that  salesmen  should  keep  samples  of 
the  various  kinds  of  lead  pencils  ready  sharp- 
ened for  customers  to  try.  Other  salesmen 
might  take  the  hint,  avoid  cross-questioning 
customers  about  what  they  desire,  and  "  show 
them  the  goods  "  without  too  much  parleying. 

A  record  in  loading  a  vessel  was  made  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  recently,  a  nautical  journal 
states,  when  the  British  steamer  Richmond 
arrived  in  port  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
noon  400,000  feet  of  lumber  had  been  loaded 
aboard  her  and  she  was  again  proceeding  to 
sea.  Exactly  five  hours  were  required  to  do 
the  work. 

A  threatened  epidemic  of  strikes  in  London 
has,  despatches  say,  been  ingeniously  prevented 
by  the  action  of  the  street  railways  and  other 
large  corporations  in  refusing  to  reinstate 
strikers  who  are  under  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Thus  the  average  workman  is  given  the  alterna- 
tive of  being  patriotically  contented  in  his  job  or 
of  joining  the  army  for  lack  of  other  employ- 
ment. Nevertheless  wages  have  been  rising 
because  of  the  shortage  of  workers. 

The  "Trimmed  Lamp,"  of  Chicago,  doesn't 
like  Billy  Sunday,  but  it  pays  this  tribute  to 
him,  apropos  of  the  resignation  of  two  discour- 
aged Chicago  clergymen :  "  To  those  who  care 
for  good  taste  even  in  religion,  Billy  Sunday  is 
abomination.  But  he  who  could  face  the  sun 
in  his  eyes  with  two  gone  and  the  bags  full  has 
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no  yellow  in  him,  even  before  the  devil.  Wc 
don't  like  you,  William,  but  we  like  quitters 
less.'' 

Walter  Camp's  dictum,  "  A  golfer  who  plays 
steadily  under  eighty  should  be  classed  as  a 
professional,  for  he  devotes  too  much  time  to 
the  game  to  call  it  a  pastime,"  is  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  Herbert  Spencer's  remark  to  the 
man  who  beat  him  at  billiards,  "  Sir,  a  proper 
proficiency  in  this  game  is  commendable,  but 
such  skill  as  you  show  argues  a  misspent 
youth." 

"The  clicking  of  the  typewriter  is  heard 
everywhere  behind  the  fighting  lines,  and  keeps 
all  the  departments  in  the  field  in  touch  with 
each  other  as  no  form  of  clerical  work  with  the 
pen  could  possibly  have  done."  So  writes  the 
London  correspondent  of  "  Office  Appliances," 
and  adds:  "The  British  Government  is  fast 
becoming  the  largest  customer  for  typewriters 
in  the  world." 

The  motor  development  of  the  child  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  thirteen,  says  Philip  Davis  in 
his  book  "Street- Land,"  is  far  greater  than  its 
mental  development.  The  thirst  for  adventure, 
for  discovery,  for  taking  chances,  is  the  strong- 
est characteristic  of  this  age.  The  greater  the 
risk,  the  more  it  satisfies  certain  children's  un- 
conscious calls  for  acts  of  daring  and  courage. 
In  illustration,  Mr.  Davis  tells  of  discovering 
two  boys  swinging  from  telephone  wires  on 
which  they  had  climbed.  "  You  may  be  electro- 
cuted," he  warned  them.  "  *  That's  what  we 
want,'  one  of  them  answered  grandly."  Co- 
operation on  the  part  of  teachers,  parents, 
police,  and  public  service  companies,  the  author 
says,  will  to  some  extent  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem presented  by  this  spirit  of  recklessness 
among  young  children. 

Signor  Campanini,  the  impresario,  believes 
that  "art  knows  no  country."  In  announcing 
his  plans  for  the  coming  opera  season  in  Chi- 
cago, he  says:  "  While  I  hope  that  Italy's  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  will  hasten  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, and  while  I  am  an  Italian  before  ever>- 
thing,  I  shall  continue  to  give  the  best  work  of 
the  greatest  composers,  irrespecti\'e  of  their 
nationality  or  the  place  of  their  birth." 

"  Life"  began  its  fresh  air  work  for  children 
in  1887,  and  up  to  this  year  it  has  provided 
36,709  summer  vacations  for  little  New  Yorkers, 
for  whom  it  has  spent  in  this  way  more  than 
$150,000.  In  making  an  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions to  carry  on  the  work  this  season  it  says 
that  $5.71  provides  a  full  two  weeks*  vacation 
for  a  child,  including  transportation  to  the  real 
country  and  food  for  hungry  little  guests  "  many 
of  whom  have  arrears  of  short  rations  to  make 
up." 
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THE    FALL    OP    LRMBERG    AND 
THB    CRISIS    ON    THE    DNIESTER 

Since  the  plunging  German  advance  which 
stopp>ed  just  short  of  Paris  there  has  been 
no  such  spectacular  movement  as  the  Austro- 
c;ernian  offensive  through  Galicia,  which  in 
seven  weeks  has  plowed  forward  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  and  as  this  is  written  is 
reported  to  have  won  Lemberg,  with  no  indi- 
cation yet  of  having  spent  its  force.  This 
steady,  glacier-like  advance,  comparable  in 
our  ovirn  history  to  Grant's  irresistible  sweep 
through  the  Wilderness,  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  has  lent  color  to  many  wars  of  the  past, 
but  which  has  been  conspicuously  rare  in  this 
greatest  war.  It  seems  as  if  the  Germans, 
having  recovered  from  the  discouragement  of 
the  failure  of  their  traditional  plan  of  crush- 
ing France  before  Russia  could  come  up,  are 
now  tr>'ing  the  reverse  of  this  plan,  and  are 
bent  upon  putting  the  Muscovites  definitely 
kifrs  dt  combat  before  turning  to  deal  in  full 
strength  with  the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland 
in  the  west  and  south. 

The  capture  of  Lemberg  was  made  easy 
by  the  accomplishment  of  a  turning  move- 
ment worthy  of  Napoleon,  the  master  of 
such  tactics,  which  left  the  circle  of  Russia's 
enemies  about  Lemberg  broken  only  in  the 
east-  The  Russians  in  Lemberg  were  cut 
off  from  communication  to  the  north  by  the 
capture  of  Rawa  Ruska,  on  the  single  rail- 
way running  north  from  the  Galidan  capital, 
while  two  railways  running  out  of  the  dty  to 
the  south  were  closed  by  another  Austro- 
German  force.  With  only  the  line  to  the  east 
open,  the  Lemberg  garrison  faced  the  alterna- 
tive of  retreat  or  acceptance  of  a  siege. 

Apologists  for  the  Russian  reverses  explain 
that  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas to  withdraw  in  good  order  before  his 
foes,  preserving  his  munitions,  and  es|>e- 
daHy  his  artillery,  rather  than  to  risk  a  large- 
scale  battle  in  which  his  whole  command  might 
be  dispersed  and  Russia  put  out  of  the  fight- 
ing for  months  if  not  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
Certainly  it  is  preferable  to  retreat  rather 
than  to   fall  into  the  Kaiser's  plan  and  be 


crushed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  widespread  backward 
movement  of  the  Russian  armies  is  likely  to 
have  political  results  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  Allies  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
purely  military  disadvantages  incurred.  The 
Russians  have  already  been  forced  to  fall  to 
the  south  of  their  strong  positions  on  the 
Dniester.  The  loss  of  Lemberg,  which  has 
been  an  important  base  of  supplies  for  their 
left  wing,  will  force  the  further  retreat  of 
this  part  of  their  line.  If  the  possession  of 
Bessarabia  were  clinched,  the  Teutons  could 
offer  this  province  to  Rumania  as  the  price  of 
her  neutrality,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  Balkan  state  would  decline  this  bribe,  for 
she  has  been  long  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
recover  this  territory,  which  Russia,  with 
foresight  as  bad  as  her  morals,  took  from 
Rumania  in  1878  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
On  the  Dniester  to-day  the  fortunes  of  the 
Allies  are  facing  a  crisis  greater  than  any 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  peril  which  threat- 
ened on  the  Marne  in  September. 

IN   THE   SOUTH 
AND   WEST 

The  victory  of  the  Italians  at  Plava,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  strengthens  Italy's 
position.  Italy  has  now  been  fighting  a  month, 
and  the  fortunes  of  war  have  been  all  her 
way.  But  there  is  no  time  to  stop  for  self- 
congratulations,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
the  commanders  of  her  armies  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  indulge  in  such  folly,  but 
evidently  fully  realize  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  before 
Austria,  finished  with  the  Galician  campaign, 
turns  toward  the  Alps. 

Although  being  among  the  most  violently 
contested  actions  of  the  war,  the  battles  at 
Souchez,  north  of  Arras,  in  the  famous  net- 
work of  trenches  between  Souchez  and  Arras 
called  the  *'  Lab>Tinth,"  and  in  the  V'osges,  in 
all  of  which  the  French  were  victorious,  are 
not  of  great  bearing  on  the  general  situation. 
The  western  front  still  seems  unlikely  to.  pro- 
duce a  "  decisive  battle "  for  some  time  to 
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come.  But  the  continual  friction  on  the  Ger- 
man lines  may  wear  them  out  in  the  end.  And 
the  tempers  of  the  French  and  British  people 
indicate  that  this  harassing  of  Germany  is  to 
be  increased. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  British 
people  .  greeted  the  authorization  of  the  tre- 
mendous new  war  loan  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  Elngland  is  waking  up.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  virtually  given  Reginald 
McKenna,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a  blank  check  for  five  billion  dollars. 
Financially,  as  in  every  other  way,  this  is  a 
Gargantuan  war. 

THB   LUSITANIA  AND 
THE  NBBRASKAN 

Strong  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  American  steamer 
Nebraskan  by  an  external  explosion  off  Fast- 
net  Rock,  on  May  25,  was  caused  by  a  tor- 
pedo was  submitted  to  the  State  Department 
by  Ambassador  Page.  Our  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  reported  that  the  separate 
investigations  conducted  by  the  American 
Consul-General  at  Liverpool  and  by  Lieuten- 
ant John  H.  Towers,  our  Naval  Attach^  at 
London,  both  indicated  that  the  Nebraskan 
had  been  torpedoed.  Lieutenant  Towers 
made  a  technical  examination  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  in  dry-dock  at  Liverpool,  and  with 
his  report  he  submitted  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  damaged  hull  of  the  ship  and 
several  fragments  of  metal  which  may  have 
been  pieces  of  a  torpedo.  Before  our 
Government  takes  its  final  stand  in  the 
Nebraskan  case,  however,  it  wishes  to  be  sure 
of  its  position  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Accordingly,  metallurgical  experts  of  the 
Navy  Department  have  been  ordered  to 
make  a  careful  scientific  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  metal  fragments,  and  render 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are  pieces  of 
a  mine  or  of  a  torpedo. 

The  public  inquiry  into  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  like  many  inquiries  of  the  kind, 
served  to  stamp  with  authority  many  reports 
of  facts  that  had  already  been  published  rather 
than  to  bring  to  light  any  new  evidence  of 
great  importance.  The  Court  of  Inquiry, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Mersey,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  big  Cunarder  had  been 
nmning  on  a  straight  course  at  a  speed  of 
only  eighteen  knots,  whereas  it  was  the 
testimony  of  several  experts  that  had  the 
vessel  been  following  a  zigzag  course  through 
the  dangerous  waters  at  top  speed  it  would 


hav^  been  very  difficult  for  a  torpedo  to 
strike  her.  The  Cunard  Company,  it  was 
brought  out,  gave  no  wireless  instructions  to 
this  or  any  other  effect  to  the  Lusitania 's 
captain  as  he  was  entering  the  zone  of  peril, 
because  the  vessel  had  been  placed  under 
Admiralty  orders.  Witnesses  declared  that 
the  vessel  was  running  on  only  nineteen  of 
her  twenty-five  boilers,  for  economy's  sake, 
that  many  of  her  crew  were  p>oorly  trained, 
that  several  of  the  ship's  boats  were  leaky, 
and  that  there  was  more  coolness  and  regard 
for  others  among  the  cabin  passengers, 
stewards,  and  stewardesses  than  among  the 
crew  and  steerage. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Lusitania  was 
running  at  reduced  speed  when  struck,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  development  of  the 
inquiry  lay  in  Captain  W.  T.  Turner's  as- 
sertion under  oath  that  there  was  not  a 
single  gun  aboard  the  big  liner.  The  public 
hearings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  secret  session,  the  findings  of 
which  have  not  been  made  public. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGB  AND 
BRITISH  LABOR 

The  drastic  Munitions  Bill  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Minister 
of  Munitions,  will  be  a  powerful  weap>on  for 
England's  ultimate  advantage.  Local  muni- 
tions committees,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
established  by  the  bill  in  every  manufacturing 
town,  to  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
operators  and  trades- unionists,  under  chair- 
men to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
These  committees  will  have  absolute  disci- 
plinary power  over  recalcitrant  workmen. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  will  be  illegal  from  the 
moment  the  bill  goes  into  effect,  all  trades 
union  rules  likely  to  hamper  production  are 
to  be  set  aside,  the  profits  of  the  factory 
operators  are  to  be  limited,  and,  in  short,  the 
state  is  to  assume  full  control  of  all  munition 
plants. 

These  munitions  committees  will  in  practice 
be  labor  courts  with  authority  to  exercise  the 
power  of  compulsory  arbitration,  a  principle 
which  The  Outlook  has  long  urged  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  conflicts  between 
capital  and  labor  in  America.  But,  fortunately, 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that  British  labor 
will  dispute  tl^  summary  authority  which  the 
Government  has  taken  to  itself  in  the  present 
crisis.      The  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
seems   to  have  worked  wonders  in  melting 
the  stubbornness  that  British  labor  has  shown 
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since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  To  prove 
how  dire  is  England's  need  of  munitions  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  recently  sent  a  party  of  British 
workmen  over  a  tour  of  the  trenches  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

"We  came  away  convinced,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  party,  *'  that  the  man  at  the 
front  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  at  home, 
and  we  intend  that  the  workmen  shall  know 
it." 

MR.  BRYAN  AND 
ORGANIZED   LABOR 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  organized  labor  in  his  campaign 
against  preparedness  against  war  and  for 
peace  at  any  price  have  not  been  seconded 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  a 
letter  declining  the  invitation  to  speak  at  a 
Bryan  peace  meeting  in  New  York  Gify,  Mr. 
Gompers  declared  that,  while  "  I  have  always 
stood  for  peace  and  have  an  abhorrence  of 
war,  with  all  the  brutality  which  it  entailed, 
...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  you 
that,  in  my  judgment,  there  are  some  things 
that  are  even  more  abhorrent  than  war — that 
is,  to  be  robbed  of  the  birthright  of  freedom, 
justice^  safely,  and  character.  Against  any 
attempt  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  or 
nation  or  nations  who  may  be  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  undermine  or  destroy  these  funda- 
mentals of  normal  human  existence  and  de- 
velopment I  would  not  only  fight  to  defeat 
it,  but  would  prevail  upon  every  red-blooded 
•liberty  and  humanity  loving  man  to  resist  to 
the  last  degree." 

Mr.  Gompers  went  on  to  say  that,  speaking 
as  **  an  officer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  as  a  man,"  while  he  and  all  men 
and  women  in  the  labor  movement  desired 
peace,  and  while  he  believed  that  the  United 
States  would  not  enter  the  war,  nevertheless 
**  if,  despite  our  reserve  and  self-control,  we 
shall  be  dragged  into  it,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  there  will  be  but  one  position  for  us  to 
take,  and  that  is  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  true 
to  our  fellows,  true  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
humanity  for  which  our  movement  stands." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  active  participation 
and  sympathy  of  many  union  labor  men  at 
the  Br>'an  meeting  which  Mr.  Gompers  de- 
clined to  attend  is  evidence  to  disprove  Mr. 
Gompers's  claim  of  unanimity  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  There  were  many  union  men  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  that  occasion,  and  among 
the    speakers    who     seconded    the    retired 


Cabinet  officer's  advocacy  of  peace  on 
any  terms  were  Congressman  Buchanan,  of 
Illinois,  a  former  ironworker,  and  Joseph 
Cannon,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Labor,  while  Ernest  Bohm,  of 
the  Central  Federated  Union,  and  Joseph  P. 
Holland,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen,  were  members  of  the  Bryan  retinue. 

Moreover,  a  few  days  after  the  Carnegie 
Hall  gathering  many  labor  men  attended  a 
meeting  under  Socialist  auspices  at  Cooper 
Union,  in  New  York  City,  which  was  signifi- 
cant as  .the  first  occasion  on  which  a  prom- 
inent pacifist  has  accepted  the  designation  of 
actually  being  for  peace  under  any  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Morris  Hiilquit,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Socialists  in  America,  made 
the  following  extraordinary  statement : 

"  We  are  charged  with  being  for  peace  at 
any  price,  and  many  people  resent  that  im- 
putation, but  it  is  true  of  me  and  it  b  true 
of  Socialists  in  general.  We  are  for  peace 
at  any  price.  That  might  as  well  be  under- 
stood." 

In  the  face  of  these  conflicting  facts,  what 
shall  we  say  ?  That  labor  is  divided  in  its 
allegiance  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  But  the  division  is  not  equal ;  the 
extreme  pacifist  faction  in  the  labor  move- 
ment is  small. 

THE  VIEWS  OF 

OTHER   LABOR  LEADERS 

Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  interpret 
the  position  of  the  American  workingman 
than  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  at  present  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  New 
York,  but  for  many  years  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

"  The  laboring  men  of  America  as  a  whole 
are  not  for  peace  at  any  price,"  declared 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  a  statement  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  The  Gudook.  *'  They 
do  believe  that  we  should  employ  every 
conciliatory  measure  compatible  with  our 
honor  and  dignity  before  ever  going  to 
war.  Recently  nine  international  unions, 
with  a  combined  membership  of  about  nine 
hundred  thousand,  were  represented  at  a 
meeting  in  Indianapolis  which  adopted  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  oppK)sition  of  the 
unions  to  war  in  general,  and  urging  the 
Government  to  do  everything  it  could  hon- 
orably do  to  keep  us  out  of  the  present  war. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  those  nine  hundred 
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thoosand  men  are  Tolstoyans.  They  feel 
tbat  there  is  entirely  too  much  war  talk  cur- 
rent m  tlus  country  just  now,  and  they  want 
to  discourage  it ;  but  if  war  comes  they  will 
fight  a  lot  quicker  than  most  of  the  persons 
who  are  urging  belligerency  upon  us.  There 
is  absolutely  no  danger  that  if  this  country 
were  attacked  the  laboring  men  would  sulk. 
They  would  be  the  first  ones  to  fight" 

Much  the  same  opinion  was  voiced  by 
several  other  labor  men  consulted  by  The 
Outlook's  representative.  The  labor  men 
with  Mr.  Br>'an  are  a  small  and  unimportant 
faction  in  the  movement,  was  the  unanimous 
opimon  of  these  gentlemen. 

"  Most  of  the  Bryan  foHdwers  are  Social- 
ists or  Germans,"  said  Mr.  Timothy  Healy, 
President  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Stationary  Firemen,  and  one  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  representauves  on  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
"  They  do  not  constitute  an  important  part 
of  labor,  the  bulk  of  which  stands  with  Mr. 
Gompers  in  this  matter." 

There  are  all  sorts  of  cross-currents  in 
this  whirlpool  which  Mr.  Brj^an  has  set  in 
motion.  Many  of  tlie  labor  element  which 
b  following  him  in  his  peace  propaganda 
arc  of  German  birth  or  extraction,  and  feel 
that  the  advocacy  of  Bryanism  is  an  aid 
to  their  Fatherland  in  its  life-and-death  strug- 

Then  there  are  Irish- Americans  like  Mr. 
Healy,  whose  bitter  antagonism  to  England 
makes  them  espousers  of  Germany's  cause 
against  the  Allies,  but  who  are  such  good 
Americans  first  of  all  that  they  **  do  not  want 
to  see  this  country  entangled  in  a  lot  of 
Utopian  peace  treaties  which  will  hamper  her 
when  the  National  honor  and  the  flag  are 
insulted  or  attacked." 

At  bottom  there  are  no  truer  Americans 
than  the  men  in  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment, and,  says  Mr.  Healy,  *'  if  war  comes, 
even  the  most  extreme  pacifists  and  Social- 
ists among  them  will  fight  for  their  country 
just  as  the  German  and  French  Socialists  are 
now  fighting." 

THE   GASB  OP   ALFRED    MEYER 
AND  THE   KRAG    RIFLES 

On  June  16  the  New  York  "  Tribune  " 
made  an  astonishing  statement,  a  statement 
whkh,  despite  the  authoritative  manner  in 
which  it  was  made,  evoked  the  skepticism  of 
careful  readers  and  the  fear  that,  whether  or 
not  it  should  prove  justified,  its  publication 


would  increase  the  difficulties  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  "Tribune"  announced  that  Dr. 
Anton  Meyer-Gerhard,  the  German  Red 
Cross  lecturer  and  the  special  envoy  sent  by 
Count  von  Bemstorff  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment at  Berlin,  had  perpetrated  a  gigantic 
hoax  upon  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States.  It  declared  that  Dr.  Meyer- 
Gerhard  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Army  Supplies 
of  the  Imperial  German  Ministry  of  War. 
It  declared  that  his  Red  Cross  propaganda 
was  a  farce,  and  that  he  had  come  to  this 
country  to  purchase  war  supplies  and  to 
learn  the  condition  of  .military  preparedness 
in  this  country.  The  "  Tribune  "  further 
declared  that  he  had  now  returned  to  Berlin 
through  the  courtesy  and  with  the  safe-con- 
duct of  our  Government,  carrying  with  him 
valuable  contracts  and  impK)rtant  military 
secrets.  This  grave  charge  immediately 
called  forth  an  emphatic  denial  from  the 
German  Embassy.  It  was  received  with 
interest  but  without  credence  in  Washington. 
After  a  day  or  so  the  "  Tribune  "  became  less 
emphatic  as  to  the  truth  of  its  statement,  and 
presently  this  extraordinary  story  faded  from 
the  news  columns  of  the  "  Tribune  "  with 
a  straightforward  account  of  Dr.  Meyer- 
Gerhard's  return  to  BerFm  and  the  effect  of 
his  conferences  with  the  German  Foreign 
Office. 

The  "  Tribune's  "  story  was  apparently 
based  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  a  certain 
Mrs.  Selma  Lewis,  an  agent  who  has  been 
active  for  some  time  in  attempts  to  purchase 
from  the  United  States  the  thousands  of 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  stored  in  the  Gov- 
ernment arsenals.  Such  a  sale  could  not 
have  been  effected,  of  course,  without  the 
grossest  breach  of  neutrality  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  rankest  breach  of  trust 
by  the  officials  responsible  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  discarded  arms.  Apparently 
the  evidence  given  by  Mrs.  Lewis  to  the 
**  Tribune  "  concerning  her  financial  relation 
with  *•  Dr.  Meyer  "  and  his  identity  with  Dr. 
Meyer-Gerhard  was  in  good  faith,  a  fact, 
however,  which  in  no  way  absolves  the 
"Tribune"  from  the  unenviable  responsi- 
bility of  publishing  a  stor>'  likely  seriously  to 
embarrass  the  Government  at  this  critical 
time.  Considering  the  slender  evidence  the 
"  Tribune "  brought  forward  as  to  the  au- 
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thenticity  of  its  story,  its  action  can  scarcely 
be  too  severely  criticised. 

THE   "SUN'S"   SOLUTION 

It  appears  now  that  this  extraordinary 
and  bewildering  episode  has  been  definitely 
explained,  for  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  has 
brought  forward  a  convincing  solution.  The 
'*  Sun  "  has  discovered  a  man,  name  still  un- 
known, who  has  testified  that  he  himself  is 
the  mysterious  Dr.  Meyer  who  is  responsible 
for  the  charge  that  Dr.  Meyer-Gerhard  was 
guilty  of  betraying  the  trust  of  the  American 
Government. 

This  man,  an  American  citizen,  according 
to  the  "  Sun,"  states  that  he  posed  as  his 
Excellency  Dr.  Meyer  while  in  search  of 
evidence,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
existed,  that  certain  United  States  officials 
were  ready  to  accept  graft  for  the  use  of  their 
influence  to  get  the  release  of  the  3.55,000 
Krag  rifles.  The  **  Sun  "  states  that  it  is  able 
to  produce  this  witness  if  legal  necessity  or  the 
Federal  authorities  demand  his  appearance. 
According  to  his  story,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Mrs.  Lewis  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Krag  rifles  for  the  German  Government. 
When  the  so-called  Dr.  Meyer  attempted  to 
pin  down  the  generous  Mrs.  Lewis  (generous 
in  her  willingness  to  dispose  of  property 
which  she  had  no  prospect  of  possessing)  to 
the  specific  means  by  which  the  rifles  could 
be  secured,  she  failed  to  prove  her  ability  to 
fulfill  her  end  of  the  bargain.  She  could  not 
get  in  touch  with  the  officials  whom  she  de- 
clared could  be  **  reached,"  and  the  sale 
naturally  fell  through.  Thereup>on  "  Dr. 
Meyer,"  abandoning  his  search  of  incriminat- 
ing evidence,  resumed  his  true  character. 
Mrs.  Lewis  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  the 
"  German  agent  "  with  whom  she  had  been 
negotiating  was  no  other  than  the  Red  Cross 
lecturer  and  the  emissary  of  Count  von  Bem- 
storff.  **  Dr.  Meyer  "  stated  to  the  *'  Sun  " 
that  he  never  told  Mrs.  Lewis  that  he  was 
Dr.  Meyer-Gerhard,  and  that  he  had  never 
approached  the  German  Embassy  in  any  way. 

The  **  Sun  "  has  performed  a  useful  serv- 
ice in  ferreting  out  the  truth  concerning  the 
"  Tribune's  "  story,  a  story  which  belonged 
more  properly  in  the  pa;:;es  of  a  yellow  jour- 
nal than  in  the  columns  of  so  careful  a  paper 
as  the  **  Tribune.' 

THR   YAQUI    INDIAN    MENACE 

The  Mexican  situation  has  been  again 
brought  home  to  the  United  States  by  the 


action  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  and  the  despatch 
of  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Howard  to 
the  Bay  of  Tobari  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens.  Admiral  Howard  has 
under  his  command  the  first-class  cruiser 
Colorado  and  the  third-class  cruiser  Cleve- 
land. He  is  empowered  to  act  should  oc- 
casion arise  without  further  consultation  with 
Washington. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation  at  best  which 
awaits  the  judgment  and  solution  of  Admiral 
Howard.  The  Yaqui  Indians  have  risen  in 
revolt  against  the  Villista  forces  under  Gov- 
ernor Maytorena,  of  Sonora,  and  have  driven 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Yaqui  Valley  into  the 
towns  for  protection.  In  Esperanza,  ninety 
miles  southeast  of  Guaymas,  there  was  origi- 
nally a  setdement  of  some  three  hundred 
Americans,  of  whom  but  seventy-five  have 
dared  to  remain.  One  American  ranch  in 
this  region  is  reported  surrounded  by  an 
Indian  force  of  eight  hundred  men.  For 
protection  of  the  imperiled  foreigners  Gov- 
ernor Maytorena  has  despatched  a  force  of 
soldiers.  The  advance  guard  of  these  troops 
has  been  attacked,  it  is  reported,  and  some 
forty  lost  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  difficulty  in  protecting  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  in  danger  is  increased 
by  the  impossibility  of  convincing  the  popu- 
lace in  the  threatened  region  as  to  th6  true 
purix>se  of  a  relief  expedition.  The  Mexi- 
can General  Leyva,  military  commander  at 
Guaymas,  in  consultation  with  Admiral  How- 
ard and  the  commanders  of  the  Colorado 
and  the  Cleveland,  has  stated  that,  while  he 
himself  could  understand  the  purpose  of 
such  an  expedition,  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  action  of  the  people.  He  promised  the 
same  protection  for  the  foreign  colony  as 
that  which  could  be  afforded  to  the  native 
Mexicans,  and  said  that  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  an  adequate  guard  would  escort  them 
to  a  place  of  safety.  He  is  reported  as  dis- 
counting any  p>ossibility  of  a  conference  with 
the  Yaqui  chiefs.  They  have  never  per- 
mitted foreign  emissaries  in  their  presence, 
he  declared,  and  have  "  all  the  treachery  and 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  Apaches."  Doubtless 
the  Yaquis  might  have  something  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  those  Mexican  authori- 
ties  who  ordered  the  transportation  of  the 
conquered  Indian  tribesmen  to  Yucatan  after 
the  insurrection  of  1905. 

If  the  American  citizens  can  be  guaranteed 
only  such  protection  as  has  been  recently  given 
the  citizens  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  cold  comfort 
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indeed.  The  President  has  been  well  advised 
in  the  despatch  of  a  naval  force  to  Guaymas 
and  in  the  placing  the  responsibility  for  action 
upon  the  naval  commander  at  the  seat  of 
trouble.  American  naval  commanders  have 
a  wdl-deserved  reputation  for  good  judg- 
ment coupled  with  effective  action  in  such 
ti^Tng  situations.  The  officers  of  a  navy 
which  has  behind  it  such  traditions  as  the 
action  of  the  late  Admiral  Evans  when  he 
commanded  the  Yorktown  at  Valparaiso  in 
1891,  and  the  correct  and  effective  attitude 
of  Admiral  Dewey  towards  the  German 
squadron  after  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  can 
well  be  trusted  to  handle  whatever  situation 
may  arise  in  the  Yaqui  Valley  with  justice  to 
all  the  interests  concerned. 

AMERICANIZATION 
DAY 

Some  people  assume  tliat  the  proposal  to 
have  an  "  Americanization  Day  '*  on  July  4 
means  that  the  old-fashioned  celebration  is  to 
be  no  more.     We  do  not  so  understand  it. 

In  connection  with  the  usual  Fourth  of 
JuJy  celebration  it  is  proposed  to  repeat  in 
many  cities  in  1915  an  idea  which  was  car- 
ried out  in  Cleveland  in  1914.  Through  the 
clerks  of  naturalization,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  aliens  admitted  to  citizenship 
during  the  preceding  year  were  secured  and 
inntations  to  a  reception  were  sent  to  each. 
At  the  reception  each  new  citizen,  on  enter- 
ing the  auditorium  and  showing  his  ticket, 
received  a  small  American  flag  and  also  a 
seal  of  the  dty  with  the  word  **  Citizen  *' 
upon  it.  The  platform,  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  the  nations,  was  reserved  for  these 
new  citizens.  The  audience  itself  was  se- 
cured by  general  publicity  through  the 
newspapers.  The  programme  opened  with 
National  airs.  This  was  followed  by  the  un- 
furling of  a  large  American  flag,  during  which 
ceremony  the  **  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  was 
sung,  and  after  it  the  "  Pledge  of  Allegiance  " 
was  recited  in  unison.  Then  followed  speeches 
by  officials  representing  the  Nation,  State, 
and  city,  and  by  one  of  the  foreign-born  citi- 
zens. 

The  civic  value  of  such  a  reception  was 
evident  Accordingly  this  year  Dr.  Howe, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island, 
formerly  a  citizen  of  Cleveland,  and  influen- 
tial in  civic  development  there,  wrote  to  the 
mayors  of  many  cities  calling  their  attention  to 
what  had  taken  place  and  suggesting  that  the 
idea  be  made  National  in  its  scope.   Favorable 


replies  were  received  from  Boston,  Fall 
River,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Jersey  City, 
Elizabeth,  Trenton,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Des  Moines,  and  other 
cities. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  employ- 
ers of  emigrant  labor  have  shown  a  co- 
operative spirit — such  employers,  for  instance, 
as  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  New 
Vork  Edison  Company,  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  the  Eagle  and 
Phoenix  Mills,  the  Shredded  Wheat  Com- 
pany, and  the  Calumet  and  Hecia  Mining 
Company. 

The  idea  has  also  been  taken  up  vigor- 
ously by  the  "  Immigrants  in  America  Re- 
view," of  which  Miss  Frances  Kellor  is 
editor. 

When  we  remember  that  there  are  seven 
million  men  in  this  country  old  enough  to 
vote  who  were  born  in  other  lands  (a  quar- 
ter of  our  male  population  old  enough  to 
vote !),  and  that  less  than  half  of  them  are 
naturalized— that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  this 
country  yet  not  of  it — some  such  idea  as  was 
adopted  in  Cleveland  should  be  carried  out 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  American  citizen- 
ship a  real  dignity  and  to  show  to  those  who 
are  not  citizens  what  America  means  to 
those  who  are. 

THE    LAUNCHING    OF 
THE   ARIZONA 

Another  American  dreadnought  entered 
the  water  on  June  19,  when  the  Arizona  slid 
off  the  ways  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard. 
She  was  christened  by  Miss  Esther  Ross,  of 
Preston,  Arizona,  and,  as  has  happened  fre- 
quently in  recent  years,  the  christening  fluid 
used  was  again  the  occasion  of  no  little  dis- 
pute. A  compromise  was  reached,  however, 
for  two  bottles,  one  containing  champagne, 
and  another  containing  water  from  the  lake 
impounded  behind  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  the 
battle-ship's  name  State,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sponsor  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ceremony.  Apparently,  however,  the  Ari- 
zona is  not  a  believer  in  prohibition,  for  when 
the  two  bottles  crashed  against  her  bow 
only  the  bottle  of  champagne  broke,  and  was 
therefore  alone  considered  as  having  any 
effective  share  in  the  proceedings.  It  has 
always  been  a  difficult  thing  to  understand 
the  opposition  of  extreme  temperance  advo- 
cates towards  the  christening  of  battle-ships 
with  champagne.     To  an  impartial  observer 
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it  seems  that  such  an  event  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  another  blow  to  the  consumption 
of  liquor.  Certainly  a  bottle  smashed  on  the 
bow  of  a  battle-ship  is  one  bottle  that  can 
never  be  drunk. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  great  Ari- 
zona with  the  latest  type  of  English  battle- 
ship, such  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
formidable  war  machine,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  already  in  active  service,  while  the 
American  battle-ship  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth  carries  a  main  battery 
of  eight  15-inch  g^ns.  The  Arizona  will  be 
armed  with  twelve  14-inch  guns.  The  sec- 
ondary battery  of  the  British  ship  contains 
sixteen  6-inch  guns,  while  the  Arizona  carries 
twenty- two  5- inch  guns.  The  weight  of  metal 
that  can  be  sent  from  a  broadside  of  the  Ari- 
zona is  therefore  greater  than  that  which  can 
be  fired  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  Offsetting 
this,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  is  four  knots  faster 
than  the  estimated  speed  of  our  new  Arizona. 
Should  these  two  battle-ships,  therefore,  be 
in  conflict,  this  advantage  in  speed  would 
enable  the  Queen  Ellizabeth  to  choose  her 
own  distance  and  time  of  battle.  Further- 
more, the  English  battle-ship  has  a  greater 
radius  of  action  than  her  American  sister,  for 
she  carries  3,500  tons  of  fuel  as  against  2,322 
tons  of  oil  on  the  American  ship.  The  horse- 
power of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  is  58,000,  that 
of  the  Arizona  34,000.  The  Arizona  has  a 
displacement  of  some  31,000  tons,  while  the 
Elnglish  vessel  displaces  some  4,000  tons  less. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Elnglish  naval  con- 
structors in  placing  g^eat  emphasis  upon 
speed  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
events  which  have  already  taken  place. 

THE  OKLAHOMA 
GRANDPATHBR  GLAUSB 
ANNULLED 

Among  the  most  notable  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  is  to  be 
included  that  which  was  rendered  last  week 
on  the  Oklahoma  'Grandfather  Clause." 
Chief  Justice  White  read  the  opinion.  Since 
this  decision  annuls  a  law  that  disfranchised 
a  great  many  Negroes,  and  therefore  admits 
these  Negroes  to  the  suffrage,  it  is  significant 
that  the  opinion  was  written  and  read  by  a 
former  Confederate  soldier.  The  State  of 
Oklahoma  passed  a  law  requiring  every  elector 
before  he  was  registered  to  prove  that  he 
could  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State;  but  it  excepted  from 
the  requirements  of  this  provision  any  person 


"who  was  on  January  1,  1866,  or  at  any 
time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  any 
form  of  government,  or  who  at  any  time 
resided  in  some  foreign  nation,"  and  every 
"  lineal  descendant  of  such  person.'' 

Of  course,  under  this  section  Negroes 
could  vote  if  they  could  read  and  write,  but 
while  illiterate  white  people,  even  though  they 
were  foreigners,  could  vote,  illiterate  Negroes 
could  not  vote  because  they  did  not  come 
under  the  exception,  since  American  Negroes 
were  not  entitled  to  vote  before  1866.  The 
date  of  1866  was  evidendy  chosen  because  it 
was  then  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  became  operative,  pro- 
hibiting exclusion  from  the  suffrage  of  any 
person  on  account  of  "  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  this  so-called  Grandfather 
Clause,  excepting  certain  persons  exclusively 
white  from  the  operation  of  the  literacy  test, 
is  a  subterfuge.  The  Court  does  not  say  that 
the  literacy  test  excluding  illiterates  from  the 
suffrage  is  unconstitutional,  but  it  declares 
that  granting  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage  to 
people  who  could  vote  or  whose  ancestors 
could  vote  oefore  1866  is  not  valid  because 
otherwise  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  would 
be  rendered  **  inapplicable  by  mere  forms  of 
expression  embodying  no  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  resting  upon  no  discernible  reason 
other  than  to  disr^ard  the  prohibitions  of 
the  amendment" 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  wiping 
out  of  such  an  exception  would  not  wipe  out 
the  provision  to  which  that  exception  was 
attached  ;  but  as  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Oklahoma  law  was  that  lineal  descendants 
of  those  who  could  vote  in  1866  should  not 
be  disfranchised,  and  as  such  descendants 
would  be  disfranchised  if  the  Grandfather 
Clause  were  wiped  out  without  affecting  the 
rest  of  the  law,  the  whole  provision  for  a 
literacy  qualification  was  stricken  out  by  the 
Court.  So,  if  Oklahoma  wants  a  literacy 
provision,  it  will  have  to  enact  a  new  law 
without  such  a  Grandfather  Clause. 

WHAT  THIS  DBGISION 
SIGNIFIES 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  prevails  regard- 
ing the  so-called  Grandfather  Clause.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  a  number  of  Southern 
States.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
disqualifying  Negroes  from  the  suffrage. 
This  is  an  error.  The  Grandfather  Clause 
does  not  disfranchbe  anybody.     On  the  con- 
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traiy,  it  admits  to  the  suffrage  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  disfranchised.  A  brief 
historical  review  is  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  this  clause. 

Conditions  in  the  Southern  States  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  had  become  intolerable. 
Where  great  masses  of  illiterate  and  thrif  dess 
Negroes  lived  the  white  people  had  taken 
measures  to  prevent  them  from  controlling 
the  government  of  the  State  and  the  locality. 
These  measures  were  frequently  lawless  and 
sometimes  violent.  The  better  citizens  of 
those  Sutes  at  last  resolved  that  some  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  purge  the  suffrage  of 
the  illiterate  and  thrifdess  without  intimida- 
tion, fraud,  and  the  like,  so  laws  were 
adopted  setting  standards  for  the  suffrage. 
In  some  places  the  standards  set  were  the 
payment  of  taxes,  indicating  thrift :  in  other 
places  requirements  for  reading  and  writing 
were  adopted,  as  tests  of  intelligence,  or  at 
least  sufficient  intelligence  to  involve  a  desire 
for  some  education. 

The   adoption  of    these    standards,    how- 
ever,   would    have     disfranchised    a    great 
many  white  voters — in  some  cases  so  many 
as  to   excite   opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
voters    and     imperil,    if   not    prevent,    the 
adoption    of    the    standard    alt(^ether.     So 
provisions  were  devised  to  avoid  this  opposi- 
tion by  malcing  it  unnecessary  for  these  white 
illiterate  voters  to  disfranchise  themselves  by 
adopting  the  new  standards.     Perhaps  the 
roost  common  of  these  methods  devised  was 
this  so-called  Grandfather  Clause,  permitting 
the  men  whose  ancestors  had  voted  before 
the  Civil  War  to  vote  now,  even  though  they 
were  illiterate.     That  this  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Grandfather  Clause  is  made  perfectiy 
dear  by  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  cases  this 
dause  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  would  be 
no   exceptions    to   the  rule  requiring  newly 
r^^tcred    voters    to    meet    the    standards 
of   Htcracy    or    property.      In   one   or   two 
instances  this  Grandfather  Clause  was  per- 
manent    In    those    cases    it    was   evident 
that  a  race  discrimination  was  permanently 
contemplated,  and  in  those  cases  the  Clause 
was     vicious.      Such    appears    to     be    the 
case    with    the   Oklahoma  provision.     It  is 
this  Clause  in  its  permanent  form  that  has 
been  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  not  dear  to  us  that  this  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  have  a  practical  effect  upon  those 
laws  where  this  Grandfather  Clause  has 
already  expired,  for  in  such  cases  the  voters 


who  have  gained  the  privil^e  by  virtue  of 
that  Grandfather  Clause  will  gradually  die 
off,  and  as  regards  all  new  voters,  there  is  no 
discrimination  whatever  except  the  legitimate 
discrimination  against  the  thrifdess  and  un- 


intelligent. 


THE  FULL  CREW   LAW 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

It  has  not  been  difficult  to  convince  the 
great  body  of  public  opinion  that  the  full 
crew  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  several 
States  have  been  vidous  in  principle  and 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  their 
creation  was  advocated.  These  laws,  which 
made  mandatory  upon  the  railways  the  em- 
ployment of  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the 
manning  of  freight  and  passenger  trains,  were 
put  forward  as  measures  for  the  public 
safety.  They  ignored  the  well-established 
prindple  that  regulation  of  such  details  of 
railway  management  belong  property  with  an 
executive  commission  rather  than  in  a  legis- 
lative body.  They  have  operated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trainmen's  union  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  railways,  and  therefore 
indirectiy  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping 
public.  Nor  has  there  been  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  factor  of  safety  which  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  better  means 
So  evident  have  these  facts  become  that  the 
railways  have  had  public  support  in  their 
campaigns  to  have  these  laws  repealed  wher- 
ever  they  have  been  passed.  In  Missouri" 
for  mstance,  it  was  done  by  popular  refer' 
endum,  a  result  which  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  the  old-style  railway  lobby,  but 
which  was  readily  secured  by  the  new-style 
polic>'  of  education  and  publicity 

The  Pennsylvania    Legislature   has    been 
the  latest  of  lawmaking  bodies  to  see  the 
l^ht,  and  at  the  recent  session  it  repealed 
the  I-uU  Crew  Law  in  a  biJl  which  placed  the 
responsibUity   for   adequate    human    equin- 
ment  upon  the  raDways  and  upon  the  Public 
bervice  Commission.     This   transfer  of  the 
responsibiUty  from  statute  law  to  the  judir 
ment  of  the   PubUc  Service  Commission  1^ 
novybeen  vetoed  by  (Governor  Brumbauirh 
In  his  statement  giving  the  reasons  for  Uiis 
veto   Governor    Brumbaugh  complains  that 
-  an  extensive  and  systematic  campaign  was 
inaugurated  to  secure  the  passage  "  of  the 
repeaUng  measure.     Certainly  if  such  was  the 
case  the  railways  were  entirdy  within  their 
rights.     There  is  nothing  in  law  or  morals 
which  maintains  that  a  corooration  is  withou* 
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the  right  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  for  its 
justification.  In  a  democracy  it  is  secrecy, 
and  not  publicity,  which  endangers  the  justice 
of  legislative  procedure.  Governor  Brum- 
baugh further  says :  "If  they  [the  railways] 
can  demonstrate  in  the  next  two  years  that  a 
law  now  in  operation  is  not  fair  to  them  and 
to  the  employees,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all 
officials  to  deal  justly  by  them."  The  Full 
Crew  Law  is  in  principle  a  self-evident  injus- 
tice. Public  opinion,  we  are  convinced,  is 
satisfied  of  that  without  another  two  years' 
trial. 

THB    DISMISSAL   OP 
PROFESSOR    NBARING 

Much  indignation,  coupled  with  a  strong 
protest,  has  been  raised  by  the  virtual  dismissal 
of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  from  the  staff  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Strictly  speaking,  we  believe,  Dr. 
Nearing  is  not  dismissed.  He  is  simply  not 
re-engaged.  This,  however,  is  merely  tech- 
nically true.  In  most  such  cases  reappoint- 
ment of  professors  is  to  be  expected.  In  this 
case  the  failure  to  reappoint  Dr.  Nearing 
came  at  the  very  close  of  the  year,  and  there- 
fore afforded  doubly  a  reason  for  interpreting 
it  as  a  dismissal. 

Dr.  Nearing  has  been  prominent  in  cam- 
paigns for  reform  in  labor  laws  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  is  believed  by  his 
friends  that  his  activities  in  this  respect  have 
been  unwelcome  to  influential  men  and 
therefore  have  been  the  cause  of  his  removal 
from  the  University.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  facts,  though  we  have  made  inquiries.  It 
is  said  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  removed 
him  that  the  suggestion  that  he  is  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  intellectual  liberty  is  without 
foundation  ;  that  it  is  not  because  of  radical 
views  or  the  free  exercise  of  speech  that  he 
has  been  removed,  but  because  he  has  made 
himself  the  center  of  angry  controversy  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  retention  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  institution  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  There  seems  to  be  raised 
no  question  as  to  his  gifts  as  a  teacher  or  to 
his  high  character  or  ability. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  any  newspaper,  or 
of  the  public,  to  render  a  decision  as  to  whether 
any  man  is  competent  as  a  teacher.  That  is 
the  business  of  the  proper  authorities.  That 
point,  it  seems  to  us,  is  clear.  But  there  is 
another  point  equally  clear,  and  that  is  that 
the  fitness  of  a  professor  for  his  position  is  not 
a  commercial  question,  not  a  question  of  finan- 


cial administration,  not  a  question  of  busi- 
ness, but  a  question  of  educational  policy. 
As  such,  that  question  ought  to  be  decided, 
not  by  the  trustees  of  the  property,  but  by  the 
teaching  staff  or  the  representatives  of  the 
teaching  staff,  who  are  educational  experts. 
To  have  such  a  question  decided  by  a  board 
of  trustees  is  to  put  it  into  the  category  of  a 
business  question  ;  it  is  to  open  any  action 
that  may  be  taken  to  what  at  best  is 
misconstruction.  The  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Pro- 
fessor Nearing  is  that  the  action  was  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  not  by  the 
educational  directors  of  the  institution.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  alone  at 
fault  in  this.  It  is  a  common  defect  in 
American  universities  to  have  educational 
questions  decided  by  trustees  of  the  proper- 
ties. The  Nearing  case  may  serve  a  ^ood 
purpose  if  it  brings  about  a  discussion  of  that 
wider  question  which  transcends  the  fortune 
of  any  individual  and  concerns  the  freedom 
of  educational  policies  from  the  control  of 
those  whose  business  should  be  financial  and 
administrative. 

COMMBNGBMBNT  NOTBS 

Among  the  recent  noteworthy  events  of  the 
Commencement  season  was  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
College  for  Women  in  Western  Reserve 
University,  at  Cleveland.  President  Thwing^ 
conferred  the  baccalaureate  degree  upon  a 
class  of  sixty-six.  One  of  these,  the  first  to 
complete  a  three  years'  course  in  the  new 
Department  of  Household  Administration, 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
The  new  Flora  Mather  House,  a  large  build- 
ing for  students'  rooms,  was  then  dedicated 
and  transferred  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Union  University,  at  Schenectady,  com- 
memorated the  semi-centennial  of  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  by  conferring  degrees  on 
students  of  Union  College  who  had  foui^ht 
under  either  banner.  The  baccalaureate 
degree  was  given  to  thirty-one  who  left  their 
studies  to  enlist — in  all  but  five  cases  in 
memDriam  to  the  deceased.  Several  others, 
graduated  during  or  just  after  the  war,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  M.A. 

A  noble  memorial  of  Yalensians  who  fell 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  gift  of  alumni  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  was  formally  presented 
to  Yale  University  by  former  Governor  Bald- 
win.    Erected  in  Memorial  Hall,  it  contains 
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on  marble  tablets  the  records  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  who  wore  the  blue  and  fift>-five 
who  wore  the  gray. 

On  Commencement  day  at  Yale  honorary 
degrees  were  given  to  an  interesting  and 
diverse  group.  Dr.  Katherine  Bement  l)avis, 
New  York  City's  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
lioo,  Melville  E.  Stone,  head  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  Edwin  Musser  Herr, 
President  of  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
were  made  Masters  of  Arts.  To  Dr.  Charles 
Wardell  Stiles,  the  authority  on  hookworm, 
was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
Professor  George  Foot  Moore,  of  Harvard, 
and  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  for  years  editor 
o(  the ''  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,"  were 
made  Doctors  of  Letters.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  given  to  an  architect  who 
has  done  much  to  revivify  the  Gothic  tradi- 
tion in  America,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  and  to 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Yale  seems  to  have  been 
catholic  enough  in  her  bestowal  of  honors  to 
suit  the  most  captious  critic. 

Cornell  graduated  the  largest  class  yet — 
919 — in  its  history  of  forty-seven  years.  The 
great  event  of  Commencement  week  was  the 
unveiling  before  an  assemblage  of  five  thou- 
sand people  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Dickson  White,  the  first  President  of  the 
University,  the  chief  counselor  of  its  founder, 
the  late  Ezra  Cornell,  and  also  its  generous 
benefactor.  His  granddaughter,  Miss  Grace 
Helen  Ferry,  pulled  the  cord  that  removed 
its  covering.  Designed  and  executed  by  the 
late  Karl  Bitter,  the  statue  is  given  to  the 
University  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Ickelheimer,  a 
graduate  and  one  of  its  Trustees. 

At  Smith  Collie,  Northampton,  whose 
thirty-seventh  year  is  notable  for  the  largest 
enioUment  in  its  history — 1,638 — the  proposal 
of  the  graduating  class  to  purchase  for  the 
College  the  birthplace  and  homestead  of  its 
founder,  Sophia  Smith,  was  enthusiastically 
adopted,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the 
required  sum,  $4,000,  was  raised. 

WAK  AND    BUSINESS 

American  business  men  are  quick  to  resent 
the  imputation  that  the  profit  to  them  result- 
ing from  the  European  war  has  deadened 
their  sense  of  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  coun- 
tries. The  press  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
natx>ns  in  particular  has  repeatedly  charged 
Aat  Americans  are  happy  over  the  EUiropean 
war  because  of  its  financial  advantage  to 
them.    While  this  is  far  from  the  facts  in  the 


case,  it  is  true  that  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  realize  from  a  practical  stand- 
point that  tremendous  opportunities  have 
been  opened  to  them  by  the  foreign  conflict. 
The  European  war,  in  fact,  has  taught  the 
American  public  a  number  of  economic  les- 
sons, some  of  them  hard  ones. 

Many  phases  of  this  situation  were  brought 
out  interestingly  at  the  eleventh  annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  at  Chicago,  which  opened  June 
20  and  continued  four  days.  A  large  number 
of  valuable  talks  were  made  by  business  men, 
some  of  the  more  interesting  being  those 
delivered  as  lay  sermons  by  advertising  men 
in  Chicago  churches.  Among  these  lay  ser- 
mons may  be  mentioned  that  of  William  R. 
Malone,  President  of  the  Postal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York,  who  took  for 
his  text  the  **  first  great  advertising  precept/' 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations." 

William  Woodhead,  of  San  Francisco,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  said :  **  This  cruel  and  wasteful 
war  in  Europe  has  brought  us  great  respon- 
sibilities and  tremendous  opportunities.  Busi- 
ness men  who  see  the  true  trend  of  things 
are  mobilizing  for  a  great  forward  movement, 
one  that  is  going  to  make  the  United  States 
the  greatest  commercial,  industrial,  and  finan- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  The  word  *  imported ' 
is  not  going  to  mean  so  much  in  the  future. 
*  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. '  will  be  a  popular 
brand.  Advertising  must  share  in  this  move- 
ment because  advertising  is  the  twentieth- 
century  dynamo  of  American  business." 

THE  MORAL  FORCE 
OP  COMMERCE 

The  emphasis  placed  by  the  advertising 
Convention  upon  conscience  in  dusintss'is  highly 
significant ;  and  as  an  organization  that  makes 
war  upon  commercial  fraud  and  brings  out  the 
finest  motives  in  business  intercourse  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  takes  a 
posidon  of  no  small  importance  in  the  forward 
movement  of  the  time.  "  Honest  advertising 
sapped,  mmed,  and  shelled  the  intrench- 
ments  of  sophistry  and  deceit  amidst  a  hurri- 
cane of  oratory,"  said  the  Chicago  "Tribune," 
reporting  the  opening  session  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  editorially,  the  following  day  : 

Any  gathering  that  emphasizes  the  relation 
of  clean,  purposeful  business  and  awakens  a 
sympathetic  public  opinion  by  its  very  candor 
is  clearing  the   way  for  general  advancement 
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with  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  American  public  wants  its  business 
men  to  be  fair.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  motto,  "  Truth  in  Advertising,'*  is  one  of  the 
significant  signs  of  the  time. 

Joseph  E.  Davies,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  paid  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  advertising.  He  said  he  had  found 
advertising  to  be  fertile  with  blessings  to  the 
public,  a  valuable  agency  in  commerce  which 
creates  public  opinion.  '*  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  your  profession,"  he  told  the  advertising 
men,  "  that  you  have  found  within  your  own 
spirit  the  initiative  and  moral  purpose  to  base 
your  business  activities  upon  the  principles  of 
righteousness."  Mr.  Davies  expressed  the 
regret  of  President  Wilson  at  his  inability  to 
attend  the  Convention,  saying  that  this  regret 
'*  was  particularly  accentuated  by  reason  of 
the  splendid  and  altruistic  character  of  the 
purpose  of  your  organization." 

John  H.  Fahey,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  made  an 
address  in  which  he  said :  '*  The  value  of 
advertising  to  society  has,  in  fact,  so  im- 
pressed itself  that  to-day  publicity  is  the  light 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  said,  with  little 
element  of  speculation  in  the  assertion,  that 
if  publicity  had  characterized  dealings  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  during  the  past 
fifty  years  and  secret  diplomacy  had  been 
eliminated,  the  present  world  war,  with  its 
terrorism  and  threat  to  civilization,  would  not 
now  be  raging.'* 

Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler,  Chancellor  of 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Georgia,  addressed 
the  Convention  on  *'  Commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity." lie  made  a  number  of  crisp  obser- 
vations, among  them :  *'  It  is  not  big,  but 
bad,  business  we  have  to  fear.  .  .  .  Our 
polidcal  probers  produce  more  pus  than 
purity.  .  .  .  The  commerce  which  has  no 
intemadonal  outlook  is  but  a  step  removed 
from  the  trade  of  a  huckster." 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  told  of  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  education  can  be  utilized 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth.  A  remarkable  development 
of  the  early  sessions  of  the  Convention  was 
the  proposal  of  a  plan  to  establish  a  board  of 
censorship  of  advertising.  This  followed  a  sug- 
gestion of  Merle  Sidener,  an  industrial  propa- 
gandist of  Indianapolis,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Vigilance  C'ommittee  of  the  advertising  organi- 
zation, that  **  henceforth  quackery  and  fraud  in 
advertising  be  held  to* strict  accountability.*" 


AN   AMATEUR  THB 
OPEN  GOLF  CHAMPION 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
game  of  golf  in  the  United  States  an 
amateur  has  won  the  open  golf  champnon- 
ship  of  the  country.  The  tournament  was 
played  over  the  course  of  the  Baltusrol  Golf 
Club,  at  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  'i'he  first 
victory  for  an  amateur  was  won  b>  Francis 
Ouimet  two  years  ago,  when  he  defeated 
the  English  veteran  professionals  Ray  and 
Vardon  in  as  dramatic  a  contest  as  has  ever 
been  staged  on  an  American  golf  course. 
The  English  and  the  American  open  cham- 
pionships have  each  been  only  twice  won  by 
amateurs,  a  fact  which  by  itself  shows  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Travcrs 
is  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  has  four  times 
won  the  amateur  championship  of  the  United 
States,  a  record  that  has  been  approached 
only  by  Walter  J.  Travis,  who  has  three  times 
held  the  same  title. 

The  open  championships  are  contested  for. 
as  all  golfers  know,  by  medal  and  not  match 
play.  Travers  completed  the  seventy-two 
holes  of  the  contest  in  a  total  of  297  strokes, 
winning  the  title  by  the  margin  of  a  single 
stroke  over  Tom  McNamara,  the  Boston  prtr- 
fessional.  Throughout  the  match  Travers 
showed  a  remarkable  ability  at  recovering  him- 
self from  difficult  situations,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  fifteenth  hole  of  the  morning  roimd  of 
the  last  day.  There  he  topi>ed  his  second 
shot  into  a  sand  pit  a  full  fifty  yards  short  of 
the  green.  From  this  difficult  lie  he  ap- 
proached with  a  niblick  to  within  a  yard  of 
the  hole. 

In  golf,  as  in  other  sports,  it  is  the  unex- 
pected which  creates  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
interest  in  the  game.  Even  the  most  skiUf  ui 
player  is  never  sure  of  that  muscular  and 
mental  control  without  which  scores  mount  in 
a  fashion  discouraging  alike  to  the  pride  and 
to  the  prospect  of  coming  home  with  any- 
thing but  a  hard-luck  story  to  telL 

SIGNS   OF    PROGRESS 

Those  who  are  looking  for  evidences  of 
the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  employ- 
ers towards  their  employees  will  find  them  in 
many  directions.  The  movement  for  social 
justice  is  steadily  going  on ;  and  those  who 
despair  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  issues 
between  capital  and  labor  may  well  take 
heart.  Recalling  the  long-continued  dislike 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  on  the  part  of 
its  patrons  and   the   financial  tragedy  that 
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overtook  it  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  .very  inter- 
esting to  read  the  account  of  the  party  which 
the  road  recendy  gave  its  employees  at  the 
Bronx  Opera-House  in  New  York.  The 
special  purpose  of  the  party  was  to  interest 
the  employees  of  the  road  in  safety  methods 
and  to  build  up  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
organization. 

The  men  who  came  found  President  Elliott, 
the  Vice-President,  and  other  officials  of  the 
road  waiting  to  shake  hands  with  them  ;  and 
two  thousand  conductors,  engineers,  firemen, 
and  yardmen  with  their  wives  crowded  into 
the  Opcra-House.  There  were  movies,  mono- 
logues, and  orchestral  pieces ;  and  then 
President  Elliott,  who  has  shown  how  a  rail- 
way may  regain  the  confidence  of  a  com- 
numity  and  be  rebuilt  by  courage,  frankness, 
and  ability,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
he  regarded  the  twenty-five  thousand  em- 
ployees of  the  New  Haven  Railway  as  one 
huge  family ;  that  he  had  this  constandy  in 
mind  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  road  safe. 
Every  employee,  he  said,  *'  should  breathe 
safety,  talk  safety,  feel  safety,  and  dream 
safety."  He  also  said  that  new  rails  are 
being  laid;  nearly  four  hundred  new  steel 
cars  have  been  purchased  ;  reasonable  speed 
and  unusual  regularity  have  already  been 
secured.  The  watchwords  of  the  wards  of 
the  road  should  be  "  efficiency,  safety, 
economy,  courtesy,  and  publicity."  The 
raflway  is  to  do  the  best  it  can  aad  to  strive 
to  do  better  all  the  time.  In  this  way  it  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  help  of  the  public 
in  working  out  its  problems.  Truly  a  new 
day  has  come  when  a  great  railway  is  man- 
aged in  such  a  spirit  as  that  expressed  by 
President  Elliott. 

At  the  b^^inning  of  the  European  war  the 
price  of  copper  dropped  to  eleven  cents  and 
the  managers  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  iri  upper 
Michigan  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employ- 
ees ten  per  cent  The  market  for  copper 
has  been  steadily  improving  of  late,  and  on 
May  1  full  time  was  resumed  and  wages 
restored  to  their  former  figure.  These  com- 
panies have  now  paid  their  employees  ap- 
proximately a  half  million  dollars  out  of  recent 
profits,  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
lost  by  the  men  by  the  reduction  of  wages. 
This  payment  is  understood  to  have  been 
made  without  solicitation  by  the  employees, 
each  man  receiving  exactly  the  amount  that 
he  lost  through  the  ten  per  cent  wage  reduc- 
tion.   Such  signs  of  peace  as  these  indicate 


a  change  of  sentiment  and  of  practice  full  of 
the  assurance  of  industrial  peace  in  the  future. 

THB  NORTHERN   BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 

Among  the  numerous  conventions  held  in 
California  this  Exposition  year,  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  last  month, 
has  been  conspicuous.  Nearly  two  thousand 
delegates,  representing  approximately  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  Northern  Baptists,  assembled. 

Two  problems  loomed  large  at  this  Con- 
vention. They  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  affecting 
the  genius  and  success  of  the  denomination 
in  its  extensive  work. 

The  first  problem  was  that  of  '*  efficiency." 
For  several  years  a  special  commission  has 
been  at  work,  aided  by  commercial  experts, 
to  determine  whether  the  missionary  work  of 
the  denomination  is  being  done  as  efficientiy 
and  economically  as  it  can  be  accomplished. 
At  the  Convention,  as  was  expected,  the 
commission  offered  the  most  complete  report 
yet  made.  It  recommended  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  as  to  their  missionary  work,  with  one 
general  headquarters  for  both,  in  New  York. 
But,  contrary  to  wide  expectation,  it  was 
found  that  the  business  a^airs  of  all  the  so- 
cieties investigated  were  being  conducted 
with  marked  prudence  and  wisdom.  Thus 
general  economic  efficiency  has  received  high 
testimonial  among  the  Northern  Baptists  this 
year. 

The  President  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  Dr.  C.  H.  Jones,  declared  that 
"  efficiency "  was  an  '*  overworked  term 
which  needed  a  long  vacation."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery, 
stated  that  in  healthy  emulation  there  is 
always  a  duplication  of  effort,  and  that  mis- 
sions are  something  like  raising  babies — there 
must  be  overlapping  j  several  must  help  in 
rearing  the  same  child.  The  net  result  of 
this  discussion  to  the  Baptists  of  the  North, 
therefore,  seems  likely  to  be,  not  the  elimina- 
tion of  similar  agencies  of  distribution,  but 
adjustment  of  ideas  and  reallotment  of  fields, 
in  order  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  religious 
endeavor. 

BAPTIST    FOREIGN    MISSIONS 

The  second  great  problem  for  this  Con- 
vention was  that  of  possible  retrenchment  in 
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missionary  work  abroad.  The  Foreign 
Society  has  had  more  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  funds  than  the  others,  because  its 
work  is  the  largest.  Its  debts,  also,  have 
been  correspondingly  larger.  The  debts  of 
all  the  societies  of  the  last  and  preceding 
years  have  been  nobly  paid ;  but  a  year  ago 
the  Convention  directed  its  co-operating 
organizations  to  prepare  budgets  in  the  future 
based  on  probable  income,  and  not  in  excess 
of  it.  This  the  societies  did ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Foreign  Society  this  meant  a  retrench- 
ment of  approximately  $100,000,  in  the  face 
of  the  urgent  need  of  advance  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  Convention  this  year  reversed  the 
verdict  of  the  last  similar  assembly,  and 
after  strenuous  debate,  and  by  a  close  vote, 
directed  the  Foreign  Society  to  expend  and 
asked  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  approve  the  expenditure  of  the  afore- 
said $100,000  of  proposed  retrenchment, 
and  up  to  $1,000,000.  Most  of  the  officers 
of  the  Convention  anH  of  the  societies,  and 
many  leaders  familiar  with  the  dangerous  and 
unbusinesslike  method  of  spending  money 
which  is  not  assured,  voted  against  this  reso- 
lution ;  while  a  few  of  the  leaders  and  many 
delegates  generally  voted  for  it  optimistically 
as  a  venture  of  faith.  Thus  a  serious,  sys- 
tematic effort  to  prevent  missionary  debts  from 
year  to  year  was  temporarily  retarded.  But 
more  seriously  yet,  the  denomination  is  now 
face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  mat- 
ters of  far-reaching  policy  shall  be  decided 
fully  by  popular  assembly,  which  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  and  contrarily  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  administrative  bodies ; 
or  whether  these  policies  shall  conform  more 
closely  to  the  views  of  the  elected  boards  of 
more  permanent  character  and  with  closer 
insight  into  the  facts  and  details  involved. 
Certainly  the  deliberate  retraction  by  the 
Convention  of  its  position  last  year,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposite  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  its  officers,  bids  fair  to  raise 
further  questions  for  settlement. 

This  Convention  is  only  about  a  decade 
old.  It  is  finding  itself  and  its  tasks  rapidly. 
In  common  with  many  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, it  counts  its  missionary  work  its  supreme 
and  life-preserving  task.  The  budget  and 
apportionment  system  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  with  constantly  increasing  re- 
turns. The  denomination  co-operates  finan- 
cially and  fraternally  with  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


A  COURAGEOUS    GOVERNOR 

Few  Governors  have  rendered  a  public 
service  more  bravely  than  Governor  Slaton, 
of  Georgia.  When  he  faced  the  duty  of 
studying  the  case  of  Leo  M.  Frank,  convicted 
of  murder,  he  knew  that  on  his  decision  rested 
something  more  than  the  life  of  a  single  man. 
While  the  Prison  Board  was  considering  the 
petition  for  a  recommendation  of  the  commu- 
tation of  this  man's  sentence,  a  group  within 
earshot  of  the  place  where  that  conunittee 
held  its  hearing  was  agitating  for  the  man's 
execution.  The  trial  had  been  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  created  by  a  mob  spirit ;  the 
conviction  was  greeted,  not  as  a  vindication 
of  law,  but  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  mob's  cry 
for  vengeance ;  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
case  on  appeal  to  the  State  courts  and  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  counter-appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  the  mob.  On  technical  grounds,  and  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  prisoner's  plea 
for  a  new  trial  was  in  each  case  denied.  The 
Prison  Commission,  which  heard  arguments 
pro  and  con,  unexpectedly  declined,  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  to  recommend  the  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  from  hanging  to  life 
imprisonment.  Therefore,  when  the  case  came 
finally  before  the  Governor,  he  had  to  assume 
sole  responsibility  for  the  decision.  And  he 
knew  very  well  that  if  he  decided  for  commu- 
tation he  would  invite  the  condemnation  of 
the  mob  and  a  reassertion  of  the  mob  spirit. 

There  is  in  every  community  an  element 
that  may  be  formed  into  a  mob.  It  is  this 
element  that  is  sometimes  called  the  rabble. 
In  most  American  communities  it  is  a  ver>' 
small  element  indeed.  A  rabble  or  a  mob  is 
always  cowardly.  It  never  attacks  a  body  of 
equal  size  or  power.  It  usually  is  directed 
against  a  single  individual.  It  is  easily  dis- 
persed by  any  organized  force.  It  is  thought- 
less as  well  as  cowardly.  By  mere  numbers 
it  may  at  times  seem  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity, and  it  is  always  dangerous  to  indi- 
viduals. There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  mob.  One  is  to  accept  it  at  its  own  valu- 
ation, to  yield  to  it,  parley  with  it,  and  sub- 
mit to  its  dictation.  There  is  only  one  other 
way,  and  that  is  to  defy  it  and  suppress  iL 
During  the  trial  of  Leo  M.  Frank  there  was 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  mob  was 
largely  in  control.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Court  was  not  willing  to  have  the  prisoner 
face  his  accusers  when  he  was  sentenced,  as 
is  the  prisoner's  right,  for  fear  of  mob  vio- 
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ieoce  shows  that  at  the  cnidal  moment  the 
mob  was  uppermost 

HTicther  Leo  M.  Frank  is  innocent  or 
guilty  The  Outlook  has  never  discussed. 
That  there  is  ground  for  a  doubt  of  his  guilt 
is  abundandy  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
case,  induding  the  statement  of  the  trial 
Judge  and  now  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
But  more  important  than  the  question  of  his 
guHt  or  innocence  was  the  question  whether 
the  mob  should  control  or  be  controlled. 

Governor  Slaton  defied  the  mob,  and  won 
a  victory  for  the  State  of  Georgia  and  for 
American  civilization. 

In  commenting  upon  Governor  Slaton's 
decision  the  "  Evening  Sun  '*  of  New  York 
said  last  week : 

The  evea  temper  and  fine  control  of  passion 
displayed  by  the  people  of  Georgia  upon  the 
commutation  of  Leo  M.  Frank*s  sentence  by 
Governor  Slaton  completely  vindicate  Georgia 
justice  and  inflict  a  stinging  rebuke  upon  those 
impertinent  outsiders  who  hinted  that  Frank*s 
conviction  was  the  product  of  a  moral  if  not  a 
physical  reign  of  terror. 

The  irony  of  this  comment  is  not  apparent 
until  one  reads  the  following  from  the  "  Eve- 
ning Sun's  "  news  despatches  published  on 
the  same  date : 

Despite  the  improved  conditions,  the  scene 
this  moroing  was  deci<ledly  warlike  about  the 
Governor's  country  home,  where  he  last  night 
declared  martial  law  in  order  to  protect  himself 
from  an  angry  crowd  that  threatened  violence 
because  he  had  commuted  the  death  sentence 
of  Frank  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Phagan. 

The  entire  Fifth  Regiment  Georgia  National 
Guard  was  in  camp  about  the  Governor's  home, 
the  Governor's  Horse  Guard  was  patrolling  the 
roads,  and  two  machine  gims  were  posted  so  as 
to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  house.  .  .  .  1 1  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Governor  has  called  out 
the  troops  and  declared  martial  law  for  his  own 
protection.  .  .  . 

So  far  no  attack  has  been  made  on  the  Jews. 
The  animosity  of  the  crowd  seems  directed  at 
Governor  Slaton.  The  marching  cry  of  those 
making  the  demonstration  has  been,  **  We  want 
John  M.  Slaton,  King  of  the  Jews  and  traitor 
Governor  of  Georgia." 

The  element  that  makes  up  such  a  mob 
is,  m  Atlanta  as  in  other  American  communi- 
ties, a  minority.  The  real  question  m  Atlanta 
has  been  whether  the  g^eat  body  of  people 
of  Georgia  will  allow  that  minority  to  con- 
trol. Governor  Slaton  was  right  in  saying  : 
"  It's  not  the  people  of  Georgia  out  there  " 
(referring  to  the   mob) — "  not  the   worth- 


while people.  It's  the  ragtag  element.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  their  demonstration  doesn't 
mean  an  expression  by  the  State,  sir." 

It  has  remained  for  Governor  Slaton  to 
express  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  of  America. 
He  has  said  that  his  decision  means  that  he 
is  henceforth  to  live  in  obscurity.  If  that  is 
so,  it  is  by  no  means  the  heaviest  penalty  a 
man  can  pay.  But  we  misunderstand  the 
people  of  Georgia  if  Governor  Slaton  will  not 
have  from  them,  not  a  penalty,  but  a  reward — 
a  reward  of  confidence  and  gratitude. 

The  reign  of  terror  in  Georgia  is  over,  and 
the  man  who  has  driven  the  usuri>er  from  his 
throne  is  John  M.  Slaton. 


WORSE    THAN    HELL 

**  War  is  hell."  But  there  are  experiences 
which,  if  permitted,  would  be  worse  than 
hell.  If  this  were  not  so,  a  just  God  would 
never  allow  hell  to  exist. 

Crime  unpunished,  unrestrained,  unpre- 
vented ;  criminals  uncured ;  greed,  cruelty, 
malice,  allowed  to  riot  unchecked  ;  purity  and 
innocence  unprotected  from  rapacity  and  lust ; 
a  universe  given  over  to  lawlessness,  would  be 
infinitely  worse  than  the  hell  which  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Milton,  and  Dante  portrayed. 

**  War  is  hell."  But  the  world  has  suffered 
experiences  that  are  worse  than  war. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
worse  than  the  war  bravely  fought  by  the 
Netherlanders  to  defend  their  country  from 
Spanish  despotism.  The  massacre  of  the 
unresisting  Armenians  was  worse  than  the 
Crimean  War.  The  massacre  of  the  unre- 
sisting Jews  was  worse  than  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  Worse  than  the  War  of 
1812  would  have  been  the  cowardice  of 
America  if  it  had  left  without  resistance 
American  citizens  to  be  impressed  by  British 
men-of-war  upon  the  high  seas.  Worse  than 
the  Civil  War  would  have  been  the  cowardly 
acquiescence  of  a  once  hberty- loving  people 
had  they  allowed  an  empire  with  slavery  for 
its  comer-stone  to  be  erected  extending  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Worse  than  the  Spanish- American  War  would 
have  been  a  recreant  America  acquiescing  in 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  under  the  Weyler 
r^me  on  the  helpless  Cubans. 

There  is  a  price  too  great  to  pay  for  peace. 
To  consent  to  injustice,  to  leave  the  defense- 
less undefended,  to  submit  in  craven  spirit 
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to  despotism,  to  flee  from  peril  with  duties 
unfulfilled — these  are  far  too  high  a  purchase 
price  to  pay  for.  peace. 


AN  OLD  TOWN  AND  ITS 
MEMORIES 

• 

Ashfield  is  a  hill  town  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, rich  in  charming  views  and  fertile 
in  capable  men  and  women.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  has  celebrated  its  successive 
anniversaries  has  been  evidence  of  something 
better  than  a  wholesome  local  pride ;  it  has 
cherished  those  traditions  which  express  the 
spirit  of  a  community.  Far  less  rich  than 
many  sections  in  which  the  soil  needs  only 
the  touch  of  an  intelligent  hand  to  make  it 
lavishly  fertile,  Ashfield  has  been  rich  in  the 
independence  of  spirit,  industry,  and  aspira- 
tion of  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  grow  up  in  a  country 
which  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  but  not  indul- 
gent to  the  hand. 

The  spirit  of  Ashfield  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Sanderson  Academy,  which  has  fitted 
a  host  of  boys  and  girls  for  coU^e,  and  has 
united  old-fashioned  classical  training  with  a 
vigorous,  emphasis  on  character.  Around 
the  Academy  have  gathered  intellectual  asso- 
ciations of  a  very  unusual  character,  for  Ash- 
field was  for  many  years  the  summer  home 
of  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  two  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
cultivated  Americans  of  their  time.  Their 
presence  brought  other  men  and  women  of 
kindred  interests,  and  the  annual  dinner  at* 
the  Sanderson  Academy  became  a  literary 
event,  not  widely  advertised,  but  immensely 
enjoyed.  The  return  of  Lowell  from  Eng- 
land, at  the  close  of  his  service  as  Ambassa- 
dor, was  made  the  occasion  of  a  special  wel- 
come to  a  man  who  at  that  time  might  well 
have  been  called  the  foremost  American. 
Norton  presided  at  the  dinner.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Curtis,  Lowell,  Christopher 
Cranch,  Chadwick,  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  modest  repast  were  aware  of  an 
Attic  quality  ill  a  feast  the  emphasis  of  which 
rested  on  ideas  and  not  on  an  elaborate  menu. 

Ix)well  was  at  his  best.  He  had  returned 
after  a  long  absence  to  the  New  Ekigland  he 
loved.  The  summer  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  mountain  country  was  a  riot  of  wild 
flowers,  always  dear  to  a  |x>et  who  loved 
New  England  as  Bums  loved  Scotland.  Mrs. 


Lowell  had  died  abroad;  there  had  been 
many  changes  ;  Lowell  was  getting  to  be  an 
elderly  man.;  and  his  home-coming  was  one 
of  happiness  tempered  by  the  pathos  of  the 
diminishing  circle  of  friends  and  the  sense 
that  his  work  was  largely  done.  Sitting  under 
an  apple  tree  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  at  ease 
after  his  heavy  responsibilities,  Lowefl  was  at 
his  best  talking  with  the  freedom  and  much 
of  the  delight  of  a  boy  coming  back  to  the 
old  home  after  a  prolonged  excursion  in  the 
world.  There  were  evenings  in  Norton's 
library  or  on  Curtis's  veranda  which  will 
always  be  memorable  to  the  younger  men 
who  happened  to  share  that  companionships 

Ashfield  recentiy  celebrated  its  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary ;  and  the  princi- 
pal address  was  made  by  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Presi- 
dent of  Clark  University.  In  his  address, 
which  was  eminently  suggestive  of  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  soil,  there  was  an  intimate 
picture  of  a  New  England  boyhood  which 
must  have  seemed  to  his  auditors  like  the 
return  of  the  golden  age  of  youth  : 

The  older  we  grow,  the  more  prone  we  arc  to 
indulge  in  memories  of  the  past,  and  as  I  review 
my  life  the  most  fortunate  thing  about  it  was 
that  I  was  born  of  the  'sturdy  old  Puritan,  first- 
growth  stock,  and  spent  my  childhood  and  youth 
in  the  Ashfield  of  half  a  century  or  more  ago. 
I  learned  to  hoe,  mow,  chop,  plow,  plant,  sow, 
milk,  fodder  cattle,  clean  stalls,  dig,  make 
fences  and  stone  walls,  shovel  snow,  mend  roads, 
break  in  steers  and  colts,  care  for  young  pigs, 
lambs,  calves,  make  maple  sugar,  soap  out  of 
the  lye,  wood  ashes,  and  fat ;  and  evenings  my 
father  taught  me  how  to  make  brooms,  and  my 
mother  and  aunts  how  to  braid  palm-leaf  hats 
knit  stockings  and  shag  mittens,  and  I  was  often 
called  on  to  make  fires,  wash  dishes,  and  even 
to  cook  a  little,  although  this  latter  was  often 
severely  criticised  by  those  who  had  to  partake 
of  my  viands.  Now  we  call  these  things  agri- 
culture, domestic  art,  or  occupations,  but  then 
we  called  it  work.  I  then  belonged  to  what  is 
now  designated  as  the  toiling  masses ;  that  is,  I 
was  simply  a  farmer's  boy ;  and  never  was  there 
more  ideal  environment  for  boys  to  grow  up  in 
than  the  old  New  England  farm  of  those  happy 
days. 

Life  here,  then,  was  by  no  means  all  a  grind, 
for  there  was  abundant  recreadon.  There  was 
much  fishing,  and  fish  were  then  plenty,  with 
trapping  and  hunting ;  there  were  games  galore, 
out  of  doors  and  within,  for  summer  and  winter. 
There  were  spelling  and  singing  schools,  and 
weekly  debates  in  the  winter  evenings  in  the 
school-houses,  and  occasional  dances  at  private 
houses,  bad  as  these  and  surreptitious  games 
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of  old  sledge  and  euchre  were.  There  was 
the  old  library  in  the  Sanderson  tannery,  the 
tedious,  solemn  Sunday  witH  its  two  church 
services,  between  which  we  ate  home4nade 
cookies  with  caraway  seeds,  and  the  yet  more 
tedious  Sunday-school,  in  which  I  did  the  most 
unnatural  and  monstrous  thing  of  learning,,  for 
a  prize,  the  whole  of  the  New  England  cate- 
chism, of  which  I  then  understood  and  now  re- 
member nothing  save  that  the  chief  end  of  man 
was  "  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever,'* 
whatever  that  might  mean ;  and  there  was  the 
tremendous  experience  of  moving  the  old  yellow 
church  from  the  flat  to  its  present  position  on 
the  plain. 

^  Dr.  Hall  gave  a  very  characteristic  inter- 
pretation of  the  village  habit  of  gossip,  a 
"favorite  occupation  of  the  keen  Yankee 
mind  "  at  a  time  when  it  lacked  richer  mate- 
rial and  turned  **  instinctively  to  an  analysis 
of  motives,  often  dissecting  conduct,  expos- 
mg  pretense,  criticising  even  dress  and  man- 
ners, and  all  as  acute  and  sometimes  as  mer- 
ciless as  a  modem  psycho-analyst  to  his 
patient  in  a  clinic."  The  motive  of  this  local 
rustic  mental  activity  was  often  self-justifica- 


tion or  the  assimiption  that  by  disparaging 
another  we  are  by  implication  putting  our- 
selves in  a  better  light ;  and  there  was  always 
the  supposition  that  we  would  never  our- 
selves do,'  think,  or  feel  what  we  dispraised  in 
our  neighbors.  Dr.  Hall  quotes  a  German 
savant  as  saying  that  psychology  begins  in 
gossip. 

Such  celebrations  as  that  at  Ashfield  are 
valuable  because  they  recall  the  human 
backgroimd  of  the  community  and  remind 
the  men  and  women  of  to-day  of  customs 
and  qualities  somewhat  out  of  fashion  at. 
the  moment,  but  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
the  poke-bonnets,  the  stiff  brocades,  and  the 
knee-breeches  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  people  are  trying  with  might  and  main 
to  make  the  world  better,  and  are  trying  so 
hard  that  they  have  come  to  believe  that 
nobody  has  made  the  attempt  before.  But 
the  fact  is  that  our  ancestors,  on  many  a 
well-fought  field,  in  many  a  terrible  crisis, 
during  many  a  time  of  self-sgcrifice  and  dull 
routine,  were  striving  as  sincerely  as  we  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


PACIFISM    AND    PREPAREDNESS 


A   POLL  OF  THE  PRESS 


WHO    WOULD   ATTACK   US  ? 

WE  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon 
to  protect  the  integ^ty  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  to  defend 
ourselves  against  attack  by  Japan,  asserts  the 
Rochester  '*  Democrat  and  Chronicle,*'  but  it 
adds  that  the  chances  of  such  happenings  are 
remote.  "  They  are  too  remote  for  us  to 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  spend  immense 
sums  at  once  in  preparing  for  them  or  in 
multiplying  our  standing  army  several  times 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  situations." 
How  about  the  European  nations  ?  There 
are  two  views.  One  is  that  of  Representa- 
tive Hay,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  The  Charleston  "  News 
and  Courier  "  reports  him  as  saying :  "  How 
people  can  claim  that  these  great  nations 
now  at  war,  which  are  exhausting  themselves 
financially  and  physically,  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over  are  going  to  turn  around  and  attack 
the  strongest  nation  on  earth  b  beyond  my 
comprehension."  In  other  words,  explains 
the  Charleston  paper,  Mr.  Hay  believes  that 
the  struggle  in  which  the  European  nations 
are  engaged  will  weaken  all  of  them  to  such 


an  extent  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
them.  The  "  News  and  Courier  "  then  pro- 
ceeds to  combat  this  theor>' : 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  innumerable  lessons 
of  history,  Mr.  Hay  and  all  the  others  who  hold 
'this  comfortable  theory  are  absolutely  mistaken 
except  in  the  event  that  the  European  struggle 
ends  in  a  deadlock.  If  the  war  is  fought  out  to 
a  decisive  finish  and  one  side  conquers  the  other, 
the  victorious  faction,  despite  the  losses  it  will 
have  suffered,  will  be  enormously  strong  in  a 
military  sense— much  stronger  than  when  the 
war  began.  The  history  of  our  owji  great  war 
is  a  precedent.  When  that  struggle  began,  the 
United  States  had  practically  no  navy  or  army. 
When  it  ended,  the  United  States  navy  was  the 
strongest  in  the  world  and  the  United  Sutes 
army  wasceruinly  the  most  formidable  in  exist- 
ence. Instead  of  being  weakened  by  the  long 
and  devasuting  struggle,  the  United  Sutes 
emerged  from  it  the  most  powerful  naval  and 
military  nation  on  the  globe. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  will  take 
place  in  Europe  unless  Europe's  struggle  ends 
in  a  draw.  If  one  faction  or  the  other  conquers, 
that  faction,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion as  a  result  of  the  struggle,  will  have 
been  tremendously  strengthened  by  it    The 
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idea  that  we  are  safe  from  attack  for  a  long 
time  to  come  because  the  European  nations  are 
wearing  themselves  out  is  a  dangerous  error. 

PASSIVISTS 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Reniain  pas- 
sive ?     Yes,  say  some. 

Passivists  are  peace-at-any-price  men — at 
least,  that  is  what  one  would  think  from  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post's  "  long-cherished 
opinion : 

To  our  mind,  this  is  not  only  not  the  time  to 
inquire  about  our  preparedness  for  war,  it  is  the 
time  to  refuse  to  vote  a  single  additional  ship, 
and  to  lead  the  world  toward  disarmament  by 
beginning  to  disarm  ourselves.  The  high  ex- 
ample to  be  set  by  such  an  action  would  make 
a  thrilling  appeal  to  the  victims  of  the  war — 
certainly  to  enlightened  consciences  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Later  the  "  Post "  said,  speaking  of  "  the 
formidable  instrument  of  oppression  which 
Germany 'has  forged,  and  which  for  forty 
years  has  weighed  our  old  world  down  with 
its  hideous  weight :  " 

Would  not  Americans  look  supremely  foolish 
if  they  had  rushed  into  a  needless  squandering 
of  treasure  and  energy,  for  the  purpose  of 
forging,  on  their  own  account,  another  such 
formidable  instrument  of  oppression  ? 

NOT    PASSIVISIS 

Yet  there  are  pacifists  and  pacifists. 
There  are  those  who  are  pacifists  because 
they  differ  in  method  from  the  men  they 
call  militarists.  The  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion has  been  conducting  a  conference  at 
Cornell  University  under  Mr.  Norman 
Angelica  guidance,  and  the  *'Post"  corre- 
spondent thus  summarizes  its  conclusions  : 

(1)  Adequate  defense  is  not  something  ab- 
solute. It  is  a  function  of  the  Power  against 
whose  probable  aggression  we  wish  to  defend. 
For  this  reason,  discussion  of  defense  first  and 
foremost  requires  a  definition  of  policy  for 
which  defense  is  demanded. 

(2)  Since  nations  are  now  fighting  in  groups, 
since  war  itself  has  become  internationalized 
and  dependent  on  international  understandings 
and  treaties,  the  standard  of  adequate  defense 
must  be  at  least  one  surpassing  that  of  some 
one  of  the  present  alliances  or  that  of  some 
contemplated  new  grouping  of  Powers. 

(3)  Any  considerable  increase  in  armaments 
might  prove  a  challenge  which  might  lead  to  a 
coalition  of  Powers  to  avert  and,  if  need  be, 
anticipate  the  danger  suspected  to  lie  in  our 
militarism. 

(4)  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  forces  of  either 


of  the  alliances  in  the  present  conflict  to  put  a 
check  upon  the  other's  violations  of  interna- 
tional law  should  convmce  us  of  the  inapplica- 
bility of  militarism  to  the  solution  of  our  issue. 

(5)  Further,  the  issue  caused  by  the  violation 
of  our  own  neutral  rights  and  those  of  others, 
as  a  result  of  policies  against  which  we  have 
protested,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  join 
either  side  without  first  coming  to  a  certain 
understanding. 

(6)  The  situation  and  the  very  nature  of  our 
demands  upon  both  sides  require  some  inter- 
national organization,  some  agreement  between 
ourselves  and  other  nations  as  to  what  inter- 
national law  is  and  is  to  be,  and  eventually  the 
creation  of  some  deliberative  body  for  the 
purpose. 

(7)  To  enforce  such  a  plan  it  may  well  be 
necessary  to  contribute  our  share  through  the 
means  of  arms  and  other  forces. 

(8)  Should  our  armaments  prove  too  in- 
adequate a  contribution,  then  would  be  the  time 
to  increase,  for  only  then  could  the  determinate 
degree  and  kind  of  increase  be  known. 

(9)  In  the  absence  of  any  such  international 
policy,  there  should  be  no  increase  except  what 
is  technically  needed  for  repairs. 

BRYAN    AND   GOMPERS 

In  this  connection  ex-Secretary  Bryan's 
statements  are  not  uninteresting.  To  him 
there  are  but  two  methods — persuasion  and 
force — and  he  believes  in  the  first  Where- 
upon the  Detroit  "  Free  Press  "  inquires  : 
**  Have  you  tried  persuasion  on  your  rose- 
bugs?"  Moreover,  possession  of  the  means 
of  National  defense  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  apparently  dangerous  as  a  temptation 
to  take  the  offensive.  Says  the  Sioux  Falls 
"  Press  :' 

We  should  not  be  prepared,  then,  to  resist  the 
aggression  of  warlike  peoples  lest  we  be  tempted 
to  use  the  weapons  of  defense  for  purposes  of 
aggression  on  our  own  account.  No  man  should 
keep  a  pistol  in  his  house  to  protect  his  wife 
and  daughters  from  attack  or  to  drive  burglars 
away  lest  he  be  tempted  to  slip  it  into  his 
pocket  and  go  out  thieving  and  killing  on  his 
own  account. 

What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  Bryan, 
anyway  ?  He  thinks  we  are  brainy  enough  to 
setde  all  disputes  by  arbitration,  and  yet  we  are 
subject  to  rabies  if  there  is  a  weapon  in  sight ! 
Some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances  fail  miserably 
to  dovetail  with  his  of t-professed  faith  in  human 
nature. 

Addressing  a  labor  peace  meeting  in  New 
York  the  other  day,  Mr.  Bryan  expotmded 
his  doctrine,  which  the  Washington  '*  Herald  " 
calls  disarmament  and   refusal    to  fight  for 
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any  cause.  •*  Were  the  proposition  put  to 
him  in  those  words  he  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  it,"  the  paper  asserts,  and  continues : 

Mr.  Bryan  is  not  supporting  the  President, 
because  he  has  himself  admitted  that  his  own 
ideas  of  the  means  to  preserve  peace  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
And  in  urging  his  policies  upon  union  labor  he 
is  in  conflict  with  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  on 
the  day  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  in  New  York  Mr. 
Gompers  wrote  that,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  "  there  are  some  things  that  are  even  more 
abhorrent  than  war — that  is,  to  be  robbed  of 
the  birthright  of  freedom,  justice,  safety,  and 
character."  On  the  subject  of  peace  and  war 
Mr.  Gompers^s  views  are  much  nearer  those  of 
the  President  than  are  Mr.  Bryan's.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  advo- 
cates of  peace,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Nation's  rights  and  honor. 

A    SOCIALIST  VIEW 

*  The  pacifists  like  to  call  those  who  believe 
in  preparedness  jingoes  or  militarists.  Thus, 
the  Milwaukee  **  Leader,'*  the  well-known 
Socialist  organ,  treats  the  subject  jocosely  : 

Tlie  jingo  press  has  not  got  all  of  us  yet  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  two  meetings  held  this  week 
in  New  York,  there  are  several  sane  persons 
even  in  that  center  of  armament  hysteria. 

An  organization  calling  itself  the  "  National 
Security  League,"  but  which  has  been  much 
more  appropriately  dubbed  the  **  National  Hys- 
teria League,*'  held  a  convention,  climaxing  in  a 
great  mass-meeting.  .  .  . 

The  Socialist  party  and  the  trade  unions  of 
New  York  have  been  holding  peace  meetings 
recently.  They  have  held  them  frequently. 
They  have  never  had  a  single  Cabinet  member, 
past  or  present,  to  decorate  their  programme 
auid  platform.  But  they  have  had  scarcely  a 
meeting  at  which  there  were  not  ten  times  as 
many  persons  as  came  out  to  listen  to  the 
"hysteria*'  speakers.  All  of  these  meetings 
have  denounced  everything  for  which  the  "  hys- 
teria ^  league  stands. 

As  to  any  war  spirit  animating  the  non- 
pacifists-at-any-price,  a  paper  from  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Iowa,  the  Cedar  Rapids 
**  Gazette,"  remarks  with  equal  pungency : 

It  has  not  been  noticed  that  the  war  spirit 
had  assumed  the  alarming  character  of  an  epi- 
det*ic.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  only  an  overt  act 
so  gross  in  character  as  to  be  beyond  the  range 
of  adjustment  by  amicable  means  would  drive 
Americans  to  war.  Common  sense  is  so  gener- 
ally distributed  in  the  United  States  that  a  safe 
majority  of  the  people  know  what  is  good  for 
tbemsehres  and  their  neighbors. 


PREPAREDNESS   A   PREVENTIVE 

One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Se- 
curity League  was,  *'  Is  Europe  to-day  your 
example  of  peace  by  preparedness  ?" 

The  question  scarcely  remained  unan- 
swered because  it  was  a  poser,  affirms  the 
New  York  "  Globe."  "  Europe  is  certainly 
not  an  example  of  peace  through  prepared- 
ness."    The  paper  adds : 

No  sensible  person  has  ever  advanced  the 
proposition  that  preparedness  brings  assurance 
of  peace.  Nor  does  any  sensible  person  deny 
that  the  general  possession  of  arms,  taking  hu- 
man nature  as  it  is,  tends  to  stimulate  shooting. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  much  pertinence  to 
the  question.  War  may  come  to  a  country 
when  prepared.  War  may  come  to  a  country 
when  unprepared.  Neither  preparedness  nor 
unprepared ness  is  a  bar  to  war.  Belgium,  ill 
prepared,  is  at  war,  while  Switzerland,  well  pre- 
pared, is  not.  China,  the  least  militaristic  of 
nations,  has  had  many  wars,  and  so  has  armed- 
to-the-teeth  Japan.  Why  childish  talk  back 
and  forth  over  the  question  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter form  of  insurance  against  war  when  neither 
is  effective  ?  .  .  . 

Preparedness  may  mean  to  misuse  the  power 
developed,  or  it  may  merely  mean  ability  to  de- 
fend against  attack.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
If  one  side  is  kept  sheathed,  it  makes  for 
peace.    If  the  other,  it  makes  for  war. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  another  metropolitan 
paper,  the  New  York  "Times,"  expresses  a 
general  conviction  and  conclusion  as  it 
affirms: 

Doubt  as  to  necessity  for  an  immediate 
strengthening  of  our  National  defenses  cannot 
now  exist  in  the  mind  oi  the  most  peacefully 
disposed  American  citizen.  We  are  not  going 
to  plunge  into  war,  we  are  going  to  avoid  war 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  honor, 
but  the  lesson  of  the  hour  is  that  war  cannot 
always  be  avoided  by  being  peaceable  and 
minding  our  own  business.  War  exists  in  its 
most  terrible  forms,  and  it  has  been  brought 
perilously  near  to  us.  We  cannot  be  prepared 
in  time  of  peace  to  take  part  in  a  war  with  a 
first-class  Power,  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  we  can  take  measures  to  improve  our  coast 
defenses,  strengthen  our  naval  force,  and  in- 
crease our  army  to  the  statutory  limit,  so  that 
in  case  of  alarm  we  may  be  better  prepared  to 
set  in  motion  all  the  machinery  for  our  pro- 
tection. 

UNREADINESS 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  are  we  ready 
even  to  prepare  ?  On  this  point  the  Boston 
**  Globe  "  pertinentiy  asserts : 

The  United  States  does  not  know  how  much 
ammunition  it  could  count  on,  or  how  rapidly 
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the  supply  could  be  produced.  There  has  been 
no  inventory  of  our  resources.  Nor  is  ammuni- 
tion the  whole  of  war.  There  are  a  hundred 
other  details  to  consider^-details  now  left  to 
chance.  America  is  not  only  grossly  unpre- 
pared, but  it  is  ui»ready  to  prepare.  The  most 
ardent  peace  advocate  could  not  object  to  a 
movement  looking  toward  a  tabulation  of  pos- 
sible strength  or  weakness.  There  is  at  present 
no  such  collection  of  facts.  If  there  is  even  the 
beginning  of  it,  the  American  people  have  not 
been  so  informed. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  making  a  beginning. 
In  addition  to  the  National  Security  League 
two  other  organizations  are  working  toward 
the  same  end  of  preparedness:  first,  the 
Navy  League,  devoted  to  the  naval  branch  of 
defense ;  and,  second,  the  American  Legion, 
which  is  cataloguing  the  reserve  force  of  the 
Nation,  graduates  of  the  regular  army  and 
militia,  and  men  in  all  branches  of  activity 
whose  skill  might  be  useful  in  time  of  war. 

The  danger  that  any  of  these  three  organi- 
zations might  become  a  "  menace  to  our  in- 
stitutions "  is  absurd,  declares  the  Waterbury 
"  American."  **  The  directing  powers  in  all 
of  them  comprise  men  of  such  antipodal 
sympathies  in  ordinary  National  affairs  that 
probably  never  before  have  all  of  them 
agreed  on  any  one  thing." 

THE    ARMY 

What  to  do  }  First,  fill  up  the  army  regi- 
ments, .as  urged  by  Mr.  Garrison,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Says  the  Knoxville  '*  Sentinel  " 
on  this  point : 

No  paci^cist  need  feel  the  least  alarm  lest  the 
adoption  of  Secretary  Garrison's  recommenda- 
tions of  an  army  increase  would  commit  this 
country  to  militarism.  He  does  not  ask  for  new 
regiments,  but  only  for  the  recruiting  of  exiitiag 
organizations  up  to  their  full  strength.  This 
would  require  25,900  more  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
than  there  are  now.  It  would  require  few  or  no 
more  officers.  The  per  capita  annual  cost 
would  be  about  a  third  of  the  average  per  capita 
cost  of  the  army  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
organization  charges  would  not  be  increased 
appreciably.  The  effective  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar army  last  July  was  about  93,000.  Only 
30,800  were  available  for  a  mobile  force  in  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  are  in  service 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii, 
or  arc  employed  in  auxiliary  services.  When 
some  additional  forces  are  sent  to  outlying 
posts,  as  they  must  be  in  the  near  future,  the 
mobile  force  of  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
duced to  about  24,600  unless  there  is  an  increased 
enlistment.     The  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 


tions of  the  Secretary  of  War  would  afford  a 
mobile  force  of  only  about  50,000  men,  which 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
made  to  seem  excessive  for  a  population  of 
neariy  100,000,000. 

Then  there  is  another  point  well  described 
by  the  Kansas  City  "  Star :" 

It  seems  a  characteristic  attitude  of  Ameri- 
can employers  to  frown  on  any  military  activity 
by  their  employees. 

"No,  you  can't  have  ten  days  off  to  go  tin 
soldiering,"  a  Kansas  City  employer  told  a 
salesman  of  his  recently.  "If  you  want  to  be 
a  soldier,  join  the  army." 

No  attitude  could  be  more  short-sighted. 
Outside  of  our  tiny  regular  army  the  National 
Guard  is  the  sole  trained  land  defense  of  the 
United  States.  And  its  entirely  inadequate 
training  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  each  year  is 
hampered  in  a  most  serious  manner  by  the  fail- 
ure of  employers  to  recognize  the  value  of 
organized  militia  and  allow  their  employees 
who  belong  to  National  Guard  units  time  for 
field  training. 

Such  a  condition  is  to  be  deplored.  It  would 
not  be  out  of  province  for  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  city  to  appoint  committees, 
as  is  done  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  many 
other  cities,  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  Guard  in 
getting  out  their  full  company  and  regimental 
strength. 

Just  now,  while  the  Nation  is  realizing  its 
lack  of  proper  National  defense,  such  a  cam- 
paign should  meet  with  popular  approval.  It 
would  result  at  least  in  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  National  Guard,  a  condition  greatly 
desired  by  the  Guard  officers  and  needed  by  the 
general  public. 

THE    NAVY 

Recent  Secretaries  of  the  Nav>'  have  been 
pointing  out  our  naval  defects — notably  the 
lack  of  speed  and  power  in  our  first  battle 
line.  Moreover,  our  submarines  are  out 
of  date,  the  undersea  boat  now  in  service  in 
Europe  being  quite  out  of  class  with  most 
X>(  ours.  Furthermore,  our  Naval  Reserve  is 
insufficient  to  support  our  present  fleet. 
Finally,  our  supply  of  naval  ammunition  is 
not  great  enough  to  last  an  hour  in  actual 
conflict. 

The  popular  idea  of  what  requirements 
should  be  is  thus  summarized  by  Mr.  Bona- 
parte, ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  quoted 
by  the  Washington  "  Times  :" 

1.  The  navy  should  be  in  position  to  dispute 
command  of  the  seas  with  any  Power  save 
England  on  equal  terms :  this  being  necessary' 
to  prevent  immediate  invasion. 

2.  The  army  sliould  be  large  enough  to  per- 
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mil  the  concentration  quickly  at  any  coastal 
point  of  a  force  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  the 
force  which  any  other  power  could  despatch 
here  at  once  for  purposes  of  invasion. 

CONGRESS 

So  much  for  what  we  want.  How  to  get 
it?  Congress  will  have  to  act.  When  and 
how?  And  shall  Congress  be  instructed 
as  10  details  ?  No,  says  Mr.  Bonaparte,  as 
reported  by  the  Washington  paper : 

His  proposition  is  that  the  public  cannot 
determine  the  size  of  the  army  or  navy;  that  it 
cannot  decide  what  is  needed  ;  that  its  business 
is  to  say  what  it  expects  of  each,  and  that  after 
it  has  said  it  it  is  the  business  of  the  experts 
and  strategists  to  determine  how  large,  how 
apportioned,  and  how  equipped  the  service 
mttsi  be  to  meet  requirements. 

He  leaves  it  to  the  strategists  to  decide 
whether  Germany,  for  instance,  could  send  an 
expedition  of  100,000  or  1,000,000  men  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  difficulties  of  transport  serv- 
ice, of  provisioning,  and  of  maintaining  com- 
munications, which  would  determine  the  size  of 
the  invading  army,  are  for  the  experts  to  esti- 
mate. What  we  need  is  the  means  to  prevent 
invasion  by  whatever  may  be  the  numerically 
practicable  force. 

.Ml  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bonaparte 
over  the  desiderata,  says  the  **  Times  "  edi- 
torially, though  to  most  they  will  seem  modest 
enough  by  any  standard  of  defense.  "  But  he 
hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when  he 
intimates    that  what  the  Nation   is   blindly, 


ignorantly  groping  for  is  an  assurance  of 
safety,  and  that  it  should  ask  boldly  for  it 
and  leave  to  the  authorities  to  determine 
what  must  be  done  to  get  it  .  .  .  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte  has  come  very  near  to  the  true 
solution  of  getting  this  country  into  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  miUtary  preparedness." 

PREPAREDNESS   A.ND   POLITICS 

When  our  National  fewmakers  meet,  the 
subject  of  preparedness  will  probably  become 
a  paramount  issue.  How  do  the  political 
parties  stand  regarding  it  ? 

While  the  Republicans  have  the  credit  of 
beginning  the  agitation  in  favor  of  more 
effective  preparedness,  chronicles  the  Bur- 
lington **  Free  Press,"  many  Democrats 
sprang  to  the  task  so  promptly  as  to  make 
them  near-pioneers  in  the  movement,  and  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Whitney  under 
President  Cleveland  was  the  father  of  the 
new  navy.     The  Burlington  paper  adds : 

The  present  Administration  will  have  an 
advantage  over  the  Republicans  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  initiate  measures  looking  to  I  ctter 
defense,  .  .  .  and  thus  take  the  wind  out  of 
Republican  sails  to  a  marked  degree. 

While  an  effort  is  certain  to  be  made  on  both 
sides  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  prob- 
lem of  preparedness  for  war,  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  likely  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation,  and  insist  that  the  question  is  so  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  National  honor  and 
welfare  that  efforts  to  make  it  a  party  issue 
should  be  summarily  suppressed. 


LEXINGTON'S  PEACE  PAGEANT 


SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  completion  of  a  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States  waato  have  been  cele- 
brated at  Ghent  in  December  last.  But  Ghent 
was  in  the  grip  of  war.  There  seemed  no 
other  suitable  spot  at  the  time,  but  this  sum- 
mer Lexington,  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
of  the  American  Revolution,  took  up  the 
centenary  and  presented  in  the  evenings 
of  June  21,  22,  and  23  a  symbolic  and  his- 
toric spectacle  to  commemorate  a  century  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations. 

Hundreds  of  motor  cars  whirled  along  the 
*^d  road  up  which  the  British  redcoats  had 
marchecL  Along  this  elm-shaded  road  one 
tree  was  boldly  placarded :  "  This  tree  was 


planted  by  Jonathan  Harrington,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  battle."  No  need  to  ask  what 
battle,  for  there  is  only  one  that  this  part  of 
the  world  knows  about.  The  statue  of  the 
Minute-man,  like  the  one  at  Concord  Bridije, 
stands  on  a  pedestal  beside  the  trolley  tracks, 
and  shows  that  the  '*  embattled  farmers  "are 
honored  in  their  own  countr\-. 

But  the  centenary  spectacle  was  not  held 
on  I^xington  Common.  It  had,  instead,  an 
ideal  setting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
There  nature  had  provided  a  theater  h\<r 
enough  to  frame  historic  scenes.  The  hi. I 
sloped  down,  with  room  enough  for  thou- 
sands of  seats,  to  the  dividing  line  of  a  green- 
fringed  rivulet,  then  rose  again   in  a  broad 
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incline  dotted  with  elms  and  birches  to  a 
wood  of  cedars,  beyond  which,  to  one  side, 
gleamed  the  waters  of  a  lake  and  hills  on  the 
farther  shore.  Another  inset  of  water,  with 
water-lilies  folded  in  the  sunset  peace,  lay  to 
the  left  in  the  wings  of  this  great  grassy 
stage.  There  was  a  grove  to  shelter  the  or- 
chestra and  the  properties.  No  more  perfect 
outdoor  scene  has  been  secured  since  Quebec 
celebrated  her  tercentenary  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  to  which,  of  course,  few  other  spots 
can  compare  for  scenic  effect.  Moonlight 
cast  its  added  spell  over  the  thousands  of 
spectators. 

On  such  a  night  it  was  no  surprise  to  have 
a  curtain  of  mist  rise  out  of  the  earth,  played 
upon  by  electric  searchlights  with  rainbow 
colors  as  a  prelude. 

The  outdoor  stage  and  its  arrangements 
took  months  to  build  and  will  be  permanent. 
The  depth  of  this  grassy  stage  is  eight  hun- 
dred feet  and  its  width  nearly  twice  that  size, 
and  in  a  trench  at  the  front  the  steam  curtain 
apparatus  is  installed,  by  which  the  rising 
wall  of  steam  shuts  off  the  stage  from  view 
whenever  desired.  EHectric  searchlights  play 
on  this  curtain,  giving  marvelous  color  effects. 
Groves,  lake,  and  hills  form  the  natural  wings 
and  back-drop  of  the  scene,  which  was  made 
dazzlingly  bright  or  dark  at  will  by  the 
searchlights. 

The  bright  curtain  dissolved  and  sank,  and 
behind  it  stood  forth  the  symbolic  dancers 
who  opened-  the  spectacle,  summoning  the 
spirits  of  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  storm  and 
sun,  and  the  bringing  of  order  and  peace  out 
of  chaos.  There  were  hundreds  of  dancers, 
sweeping  and  circling,  fluttering  on  the  dis- 
tant hills  and  winding  through  the  groves, 
and  the  music,  which  was  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Chalmers  Clifton,  who  conducted 
the  orchestra  of  a  hundred  pieces,  was  very 
attractive.  Still,  on  the  "whole,  this  was  the 
weakest  part  of  the  spectacle,  having  less 
unity  and  effect  than  the  historic  scenes. 

The  scheme  of  the  drama  was  partly  alle- 
gorical, but  had  four  magnificent  historic 
scenes,  with  multitudes  of  actors  accurately 
costumed  and  trained. 

Peace  and  war  were  linked  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  by  having  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Everybody  appeared  to 
be  helping,  from  the  Grange  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  to  the  railway  and  the  big  moving- 
picture  company  who  sent  their  expert  to  be 
stage  director.  His  skill  was  shown  by  the 
extraordinary   finish  of  the  stage  grouping. 


The  continual  pantomime  was  remarkable  in 
its  excellence,  and  proceeded  without  delay 
or  hitch  from  beginning  to  end,  setting  a 
new  and  highly  desirable  standard  in  outdoor 
stagecraft. 

The  steam  curtain,  or  geyser  curtain,  as  it 
might  have  been  called,  rose  before  the 
dancers,  glowed  and  paled  exquisitely  in  the 
lights,  dissolved  once  more,  and  left  the 
Indians  on  the  scene,  paddling  over  the  lily- 
strewn  water  in  canoes,  dragging  their  skin 
tents,  setdng  them  up,  kindling  their  fires, 
holding  their  council — a  perfect  ever-changing 
though  silent  picture.  Then  came  the  set- 
tlers, with  spinning-wheel  and  ax  and  gun. 
Council,  trade,  and  p>eace  followed,  and  the 
symbolic  founding  of  Lexington  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  Green  Dragon  Inn,  the  old  North 
Church,  and  Lexington  Common  were  aO 
shown  in  characteristic  scenes,  and  the  red- 
coats marched  and  fought,  Paul  Revere  rode, 
and  the  minute-men  won  their  classic  victory. 

The  Batde  of  Lexington  has  been  described 
a  thousand  times.  The  utter  simplicity  and 
homely  herobm  were  not  spoiled  here,  and 
yet  there  was  plenty  of  marching  and  color, 
for  the  redcoats  and  their  drums  supplied 
that. 

After  the  battle.  War  smoothed  his  wrinkled 
front,  and  the  allegory  of  peace  began  with 
the  Goddess  of  Peace,  and  dances  on  the 
green,  and  masses  of  reunited  foes  in  their 
uniforms,  and  groupings  of  flags  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  lifted 
high. 

A  i>oem  of  peace,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Stephen  Stanton,  was  given  by  Pauline 
Alien  as  Peace. 

The  old  battle  scene  was  only  to  emphasize 
the  lasting  amity  between  redcoat  and  min- 
ute-man, and  the  two  stood  side  by  side  while 
the  olive  branch  waved  above  them. 

All  was  colorful  and  lifelike,  not  a  word 
spoken  or  heard  except  the  marching  orders 
and  the  church  bells.  A  live  photo-play  effect 
like  this  is  curiously  eloquent  and  suggestive, 
especially  with  martial  music  and  hundreds 
of  participants ;  and  every  scene  was  accu- 
rately historic  to  the  last  detail. 

Seats  for  eight  thousand  spectators  were 
provided,  and  tremendous  crowds  attended 
the  three  evening  performances.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  great  outdoor  theater  will  be  used 
for  other  public  occasions,  and  for  repeating, 
perhaps,  the  historic  drama  of  Lexington 
itself  each  year. 
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216  members  of  the  First  Duma,  while  the 
nobles  and  landed  proprietors  were  able  to 
elect  only  J  64.  The  nation,  moreover,  was 
so  nearly  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to 
bureaucratic  rule  that  the  various  liberal  par- 
ties in  the  First  Duma  had  a  clear  majority  of 
432.  The  Government,  in  fact,  was  repre- 
sented by  only  sixteen  members,  and  of  these 
only  seven  could  be  regarded  as  uncompro- 
mising Monarchists. 

The  Czar,  of  course,  could  not  tolerate  a 
popular  assembly  that  was  so  overwhelmingly 
liberal  in  its  political  complexion.  He  there- 
fore dissolved  the  First  Duma  on  a  question 
of  agrarian  reform,  and  ordered  the  election 
of  a  second,  under  the  same  law.  This 
proved  to  be  even  more  liberal  than  the  First, 
and  after  a  stormy  session  of  one  hundred 
and  two  days  it  too  was  dissolved,  upon  the  al- 
leged ground  that  thirty-seven  of  its  members 
were  implicated  in  a  revolutionary  conspiracy. 

Seeing  that  it  could  not  possibly  get  a 
subservient  Duma  under  the  existing  election 
law,  the  Government,  in  direct  and  shameless 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  promulgated  by 
ukase  a  new  law,  under  which  the  represen- 
tation of  the  peasants  in  the  electoral  colleges 
was  reduced  eighteen  per  cent,  while  that  of 
the  landed  proprietors  was  increased  seven- 
teen per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  Poland,  Siberia, 
and  the  Caucasus  was  reduced  from  109  to 
39,  merely  because  the  liberal  parties  in 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  were  known  to 
have  an  overwhelming  majority.  Under  this 
law,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  vote  of  one 
landed  proprietor  counts  for  as  much  as  the 
votes  of  68  townsmen,  260  peasants,  or  563 
factory  operatives.  Two  and  a  half  million 
nobles,  priests,  and  landed  proprietors  elect 
294  members  of  the  Duma,  while  more  than 
eighty  million  peasants  elect  only  11} 

Of  course  a  Duma  in  which  two  per  cent 
of  the  population  have  more  power  than  the 
remaining  ninety-eight  i>er  cent  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  national  representative  assem- 
bly in  any  proper  sense  of  the  words.  It  is 
more  like  an  assembly  of  nobles,  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  priests.  Fortunately,  however, 
even  these  classes  are  not  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  and  there  is  a  large 
htteral  representation  from  the  cities  and 
towns.  In  the  present  Duma,  therefore,  the 
parties  of  the  Left  (Constitutional  Democrats, 
Social  Democrats,  Progressives,  and  Group 
of  Toil)  have  130  seats,  while  the  parties  of 

«  Petrograd  "  Reitch,"  May  5,  1913. 


the  Right  (Monarchists,  Nationalists,  and 
Reactionists)  have  only  178.  The  balance  of 
power  is  held  by  the  Octobrists  (Moderate 
Conservatives  of  the  Center),  who  number 
about  one  hundred.  They  have  hitherto 
voted,  as  a  rule,  with  the  Government ;  but 
many  of  them  have  liberal  views,  and  all  pro- 
fess adherence  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  October  manifesto  from  which  they  take 
their  name  (the  so-called  "  Freedom  Mani- 
festo "  of  October  30,  1905). 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that 
the  Government,  with  all  the  advantages 
given  to  it  by  a  grossly  unfair  election  law  of 
its  own  contrivance,  has  been  able  to  get  only 
178  uncompromising  supporters  in  the  Fourth 
Duma  out  of  a  total  membership  of  439.*  It 
shows  how  nearly  unanimous  the  nation  is  in  its 
opposition  to  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  rule. 

If  the  Russian  Duma  differs  from  other 
legislative  assemblies  in  misrepresentadve 
character,  it  differs  still  more  in  powers  and 
methods  of  procedure.  A  few  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  First  Duma  the  Czar  pro- 
mulgated by  ukase  a  series  of  so-called 
**  fundamental  laws,"  which  gready  restricted 
the  competence  of  the  Duma,  and  wholly 
withdrew  from  its  jurisdiction  all  questions 
relating  to  the  institutions  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  the  Imperial  family,  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  the  control  of  the  Cossacks. 
The  consideration  of  the  annual  Budget  was 
nominally  left  to  the  Duma,  but  about  forty 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  were  "  pro- 
tected'Mn  such  a  way  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  could  not  control  them, 
and  the  withholding  of  funds  in  the  case  of 
the  remaining  sixty  per  cent  was  prevented 
by  means  of  a  provision  that  in  case  the 
Duma  should  disapprove  the  Budget,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  appropriations  for  the 
previous  year  should  automatically  continue 
In  May  of  last  year,  for  example,  the  Duma 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  rejected  the 
whole  Budget  by  a  majority  of  seventy  ;  but 
the  Government  was  not  left  without  funds, 
because  under  the  fundamental  laws  it  had  a 
right  to  spend  as  much  as  had  been  spent  in 
19f3.  It  could  not  increase  the  previous 
year's  appropriations,  but  the  Duma,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  reduce  them.  The 
power  of  the  purse,  therefore,  remains  prac^ 
tically  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar  and  the  Min- 
istry.    Commenting  on  this  feature  of  the 

»  My  fi?ure«  are  for  1914,  but  there  has  been  little  change 
since  then.    See  Petrograd  "  Reitch/'  February  8, 1914. 
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^      ^♦al  laws    and  the  "  Rules  of  Duma 
/„„dam«ital  la^  Sereupon,  Pierre  Chasles, 


the 


^''°****^t  F^^h  economist,  says : 

eminent  rrencn    study  to  the  Umitations 
"  If  we 
aeated  by  "»*=.; ^'Xx^^.r  of  Parliament  over 


STrS^  of  Mvch  8,  1906.  we 
crw"^  -■'^^  »K-»  nower  of  ParUament  over 
*^^^  *^»  ^uSd  imost  to  zero.  The 
^  ^'^'*^*'!iilJ^S^rule,  and  autocracy  takes 
captions  d«s^°y '^  J^t  it  has  given  with  the 
todc  withone  hand^«^  in  all  die  countries 
other.     We  «loubt  wne     ^^^  ^    „Uam«it 

of  the  '»*>^»«*'.7^Jhts  were  so  restricted.'" 
whose  fin«»*='5i,^  of  legislation  the  compe- 

tence  of   the   i'"'  fundamental  laws) 

vision  (S«=**°"  Czar  power  to  legislate  inde- 
which  gives  the  V^^  p^Uament  is  not  in  ses- 

P««J«°iy  ''must  sSbmit  his  fiat  laws  to  the 
skm.  He  «»"*'^„^,  it  is  true,  within  a  penod 
Ihima  for  aPP^^J^^;  „„til  the  expiration  of 
of  two  months  ,   o  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^en 

that  time  »»"»'  ""^^a  consideration  of  them 
the  Ehima  co'n^.^h  tj,ey  relate  are  pracH- 
thc  matter  to  w^»;^*;y^^  ^  ^hen  the 

eally  »etU^- ^  i^t  Act  (the  law  breaking 
Agrarian  Settjenven^  v  ^^^  estabhshmg 

^^^u;  farms)  ^  as  p         ^^^^   ^^  ^^ 

^  '^-  liifenTf  or  consideration  the  whole 
before  Pa^^^^X  reform  was  in  operation, 
„«u:hinery  of  a««jj       peasants  had  ac 

^'*Jr?es?tiih1f  under  the  new  law  It 
quired  veste^  ing  .     ^^^n  ,f  the 

J^f  unable  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
^  lite  Counca  of  the  Empire  by  means 
S^^S*^  Xthathehastodo  is  to  suspend 
^^!^on— even  for  as  short  a  penod  as 
*Lf^ys— and  enact  the  law  by  ukase  in 
T^^  J-lrim  This  was  done  m  the  case  of 
^  W^Sn  Provinces  Zemstvo  Bill  in  March, 
^1  V  Finding  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Mire  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  in 
otlicr  way,  the  monarch  prorogued  Par- 
for  three  days,  and  then,  upon  the 
^  that  the  two  houses  were  not  in 
he  enacted  the  law  by  ukase.  All  of 
^»4lly  important  Illation  in  Russia 
^906,  induding  the  Field  Courts  Martial 
♦Ije  Western  Provinces  Zemstvo  Law,  and 
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the  Agrarian  Settlement  Law,  were  enacted 
by  ukase,  either  when  Parliament  really  was 
not  in  session  or  when,  by  an  Imperial  fiction, 
it  was  supposed  not  to  be  in  session. 

But  even  these  are  not  all  of  the  restric- 
tions and  disabilities  imposed  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  upon  the  people's  representatives. 
With  us  in  the  United  States,  any  member 
of  Congress  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  bill 
upon  his  own  personal  initiative  ;  but  in  the 
Russian  Duma  every  bill  must  have  thirty 
signatures  before  it  can  even  be  offered.  It 
must  then  be  referred  to  the  particular  Min- 
istry within  whose  jurisdiction  its  subject- 
matter  comes,  and  the  Minister  is  authorized 
to  substitute  for  it  another  bill,  covering  per- 
haps the  same  ground,  but  in  a  different  way. 
TWs  substitute  bill  is  the  one  that  the  Duma 
must  act  upon,  and  the  member  can  push 
his  own  bill  only  in  case  the  Government 
declines  to  draft  a  substitute.  This  rule  en- 
ables the  Government  to  delay  legislation 
upon  any  subject  almost  indefinitely,  and, 
apart  from  that,  forces  the  Duma  to  act  not 
on  its  own  bills,  but  upon  bills  prepared  for 
it  by  the  various  ministries. 

In   view  of  these  limitations,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  in  the  first  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Third  Dunia  not  a  sinele  bill 
introduced  by  a  member  was  passed   while 
of  the  695  bills  introduced  or  frS  bv  the 
Government  509  were  passed,     in  the  third 
session  two  members'  bills  werA  o^..  j 
but  neidier  of  them  had   Sv  t      T"' 
The  Constitutional  Democrats  in  X  ?*t 
three  Dumas  drew  up  bills  providinir  for  m 
equaUty  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  •  ^2^ 
immumty  from  arrest  without  due  legal  proc- 
ess;  (3)  freedom  of  assembly,  aviation, 
and  speech  ;  (4)  enlargement  of  the  Duma's 
control  over  the  Budget ;  (5)  reform  of  locd 
self-government;  and  (6)  land  reform.    None 
of  these  measures,  however,  was  adopted 
^d  most  of  them  never  were  reported  from- 
the  committees  to  which  they  were  referred 
So  far  as  miuative  is  concerned,  the  record 
of  the  Fourth  Duma  is  somewhat  better  than 
*f  °/'^  predecessors ;  but  even  now  all 
Duls  01  hrst-class  importance  are  enacted  bv 
ukase,  or,  at  least,  framed  and  introduced  bv 
the  Government     Since  die  war  bt^an  the 
Duma  has  been  in  session  only  three  or  four 
days,  and  the  Czar  has  legislated,  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  87  of  the  fundamental 
laws,  with  a  free  hand. 


farlement  Russe,"  by  Pierre  Chasles,  p 
1910 

In  an  article  to  be  printed  in  a  succeeding  issue,  Mr.  Kcnuan  will 

describe  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
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PAUVRETTE 

BY    EDWIN    ARLINGTON    ROBINSON 

No  longer  torn  by  what  she  knows 
And  sees  within  the  eyes  of  others. 
Her  doubts  are  when  the  daylight  goes, 
Her  fears  are  for  the  few  she  bothers. 
She  tells  them  it  is  wholly  wrong 
Of  her  to  stay  alive  so  long; 
And  when  she  smiles  her  forehead  shows 
A  crinkle  that  had  been  her  mother's. 

Beneath  her  beauty,  blanched  with  pain. 
And  wistful  yet  for  being  cheated, 
A  child  would  seem  to  ask  again 
A  question  many  times  repeated ; 
But  no  rebellion  has  betrayed 
Her  wonder  at  what  she  has  paid 
For  memories  that  have  no  stain, 
For  triumph  bom  to  be  defeated. 

To  those  who  come  for  what  she  was — 

The  few  left  who  know  where  to  find  her — 

She  clings,  for  they  are  all  she  has; 

And  she  may  smile  when  they  remind  her. 

As  heretofore,  of  what  they  know 

Of  roses  that  are  still  to  blow 

By  ways  where  not  so  much  as  grass 

Remains  of  what  she  sees  behind  her. 

They  stay  a  while,  and  having  done 
What  penance  or  the  past  requires, 
They  go,  and  leave  her  there  alone 
To  count  her  chimneys  and  her  spires. 
Her  lip  shakes  when  they  go  away. 
And  yet  she  would  not  have  them  stay; 
She  knows  as  well  as  any  one 
That  Pity,  having  played,  soon  tires. 

But  one  friend  always  reappears, 
A  good  ghost,  not  to  be  forsaken  ; 
Whereat  she  laughs  and  has  no  fears 
Of  what  a  ghost  may  reawaken, — 
But  welcomes,  while  she  wears  and  mends 
The  poor  relation's  odds  and  ends. 
Her  truant  from  a  tomb  of  years — 
Her  power  of  youth  so  early  taken. 

Poor  laugh,  more   slender  than  her  song 
It  seems;  and  there  are  none  to  hear  it 
With  even  the  stopped  ears  of  the  strong 
For  breaking  heart  or  broken  spirit. 
The  friends  who  clamored  for  her  place, 
And  would  have  scratched  her  for  her  face. 
Have  lost  her  laughter  for  so  long 
That  none  would  care  enough  to  fear  it. 

None  live  who  need  fear  anything 

From  her,  whose  losses  are  their  pleasure ; 
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The  plover  with  a  wounded  wing 
Stays  not  the  flight  that  others  measure, 
So  there  she  waits,  and  while  she  lives, 
And  death  forgets,  and  faith  forgives, 
Her  memories  go  foraging 
For  bits  of  childhood  song  they  treasure. 

And  like  a  giant  harp  that  hums 
On  always,  and  is  always  blending 
The  coming  of  what  never  comes 
With  what  has  past  and  had  an  ending, 
•  The  City  trembles,  throbs,  and  pounds 
Outside,  and  through  a  thousand  sounds 
The  small  intolerable  drums 
Of  Time  are  like  slow  drops  descending. 

Bereft  enough  to  shame  a  .sage 

And  given  little  to  long  sighing, 

With  no  elixir  to  assuage 

The  lonely  changelessness  of  dying, — 

Unsought,  unthought-of,  and  unheard, 

She  sings  and  watches  like  a  bird 

Safe  in  a  comfortable  cage 

From  which  there  will  be  no  more  flying. 
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THE    ANSWER    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE 

BY  SAMUEL  WILSON 

N  the  year  1840,  Robert  Warner,  a  The  seventy-four  years  that  have  inter- 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  a  vened  between  these  two  incidents  have  wit- 
total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquors,  nessed  a  complete  revolution  in  sentiment  on 
applied  to  an  English  life  insurance  company  the  alcohol  question,  based  upon  ethical,  sden- 
for  a  policy.  The  directors  made  a  condition  tific,  sociological,  and  economic  investigation 
for  granting  the  policy  that  he  pay  ten  per  and  experience.  As  a  result  we  find  arrayed 
cent  more  than  the  ordinary  premium  because,  against  alcohol  as  a  beverage  the  Church,  social 
as  they  viewed  his  case,  he  was  "  thin  and  workers,  educators,  scientists,  and  statesmen, 
watery  and  mentally  cranked  in'  that  he  re-  with  "  big  business  "  as  a  recent  recruit, 
pudiated  the  good  things  of  God  as  found  in  The  attitude  of  life  insurance  to  alcohol  is 
alcoholic  drinks."  especially  sip^nificant  because  there  is  no 
On  December  10,  1914,  at  a  convention  phase  of  business  that  is  so  scientifically 
of  presidents  of  American  life  insurance  accurate  and  mathematically  demonstrable, 
companies  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Life  insurance  might  have  been  born  in  Mis- 
Arthur  Hunter,  Chairman  of  the  Central  souri,  for  its  motto  is,  "  Show  me."  It  turns 
Bureau  of  the  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  its  prospective  policy-holder  inside  out  and 
Investigation,  representing  forty-three  com-  outside  in.  It  examines  his  heart,  lungs, 
panies  and  covering  the  records  of  over  two  liver,  kidneys,  stomach,  bowels,  nerves,  and 
minion  p)olicy-holders,  reported  on  results  of  brain.  It  asks  impudent  questions  about 
a  very  searching  investigation,  and  classed  pedigree,  histor>%  and  habits ;  and  when  the 
bquor  dealers  among  the  most  hazardous  examiners  get  through  with  their  examinee 
risks,  and  even  very  moderate  drinkers  as  they  know  more  about  him  than  does  his  own 
decidedly  unsafe,  exhibiting  a  higher  mortality  mother,  or  his  father^onfessor.  Then  they 
than  total  abstainers.  either  throw  him  into  the  discard  or  classify 
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him  and  make  their  wagers  on  their  estimate 
of  him  as  a  life  risk. 

ATTITUDE   OF    AMERICAN    COMPANIES 

I  have  recently  interrogated  forty  life 
insurance  companies  as  to  their  attitude 
toward  insuring  liquor  dealers  and  liquor 
drinkers,  and  from  their  replies  I  gather  that 
eveiy  reputable  company  either  refuses  en- 
tirely to  insure  liquor  dealers  or  treats  them 
as  a  hazardous  class  and  imposes  extra 
premiums  and  limitations. 

The  actuary  of  one  very  prominent  Eastern 
company  writes : 

'*  Retail  dealers  are  excluded. 

**  Wholesale  dealers  limited  to  favorable 
cases. 

**  Employees  in  distilleries  are  excluded. 

"  Grocers  having  bars  are  excluded. 

'*  Saloon-keepers  and  bartenders  are  ex- 
cluded. 

**  Restaurant-keepers  who  sell  liquor  are  not 
desirable.     Special  cases  only  are  considered. 

"  Traveling  salesmen  for  liquor  houses  are 
excluded.*' 

A  Philadelphia  company  answers :  *'  We 
do  not  accept  any  liquor  retailers,  and  only 
a  limited  number  of  those  who  are  brewers 
or  wholesale  dealers,'*  and,  "■  Wg  prefer  total 
abstainers  to  those  who  imbibe  even  moder- 
ately." 

A  Canadian  company  answers :  **  The 
practice  of  this  company  is  to  require  an 
extra  premium  wherever  an  applicant  is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  extra,  as  a  rule,  is  $10 
per  $1,000  insurance." 

'*  We  do  not  write  saloon-keepers,  bartend- 
ers, or  proprietors  of  hotels  where  the  bar  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  hotel  business ; 
brewers  or  liquor  salesmen,  except  that  we 
sometimes  write  wholesale  liquor  dealers  who 
do  not  themselves  drink  or  have  direct  charge 
of  the  stock,"  is  the  reply  from  a  prominent 
company  in  the  Middle  West  located  in  a 
city  in  which  brewers  and  saloon-keepers  are 
a  great  political  power.  This  same  actuary 
says  :  "  This  company  has  from  time  to  time 
investigated  the  mortality  upon  this  class  as 
compared  with  those  whom  we  regard  as  ab- 
stainers, and  the  result  of  each  investigation 
indicates  that  the  mortality  is  heavier  among 
drinkers  than  non-drinkers." 

A  Southern  company  answers :  '  This 
company  does  not  insure  the  lives  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors." 


A  Pacific  company  stands  by  the  Medico- 
Actuarial  Commission  quoted  above. 

The  answer  is  practically  the  same  from 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
California,  and  Canada — liquor  dealers  and 
liquor  drinkers  are  undesirable  citizens  from* 
the  view- point  of  life  insurance. 

Following  the  reports  of  the  recent  Medi- 
co-Actuarial Mortality  Investigation,  certain 
occupations  that  are  classed  as  hazardous 
will  be  insured  only  after  advancing  the  age 
and  charging  premium  rates  for  the  advanced 
age,  and  then  only  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
year  endowment  terms.  The  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  prints  tables  of 
hazardous  occupations  showing  the  number  of 
years  age  advance  required  for  acceptable  risks : 

LIQUOR    DEALERS     EXTRA- HAZARDOUS     RISKS 

Eight  years'  advance  in  years,  limited  to 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  year  endowments : 

Army  officers  Brewery   salesmen    and 

Cranesmen  on  rail-  mechanics 

ways  Distillery  salesmen  and 
Electric  linemen  collectors 
Veterinarians  Wholesale    liquor    col- 
Beer  bottlers  lectors 

Twelve  years'  advance  in  years,  limited  to 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  year  endowments : 

Soldiers  Deep-sea  fishermen 

Employees  in   cartridge  Saloon-keepers 

factories  Bartenders 

Conductors  and  tiremen  on  Brewery  laborers 

railway  passenger  trains  Saloon  porters 

Stokers  on  ocean  liners  Brewery  drivers 

There  can  be  only  one  legitimate  reason 
for  considering  that  saloon-keepers  and  bar- 
tenders have  as  dangerous  occupations  as 
soldiers,  railway  firemen,  or  stokers  on  ocean 
liners,  and  that  is  the  temptation  to  drink. 

For  like  reasons  the  man  who  frequently 
crooks  his  elbow  in  front  of  a  bar  becomes 
persona  non  grata  to  the  insurance  company 
equally  with  the  man  behind  the  bar. 

In  the  report  above  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hunter,  giving  the  result  of  a  search- 
ing analysis  of  records,  he  says  : 

''  Among  the  men  who  admi»^ted  they  had 
taken  alcohol  occasionally  to  excess  in  the 
past,  but  whose  habits  were  considered  satis- 
factory when  they  were  insured,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  deaths,  while 
there  would  have  been  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety  deaths  had  this  group  been  made  up 
of  insured  lives  in  general.  The  extra  mor* 
tality  was  therefore  fifty  per  cent,  which  was 
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equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  average  life 
of  these  men  of  four  years. 

**  If  this  meant  that  four  years  would  be 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  average  normal  life- 
time of  each  man,  there  are  many  who  would 
consider  that  '  the  game  was  worth  the  can- 
dle ;*  but  it  means  that  in  each  year  a  num- 
ber of  men  will  die  at  an  earlier  age  than 
they  should.  For  example,  at  age  thirty- 
five,  the  expectation  of  life  is  thirty-two 
years ;  in  the  first  year  after  that  age,  in- 
stead of,  say,  nine  persons  dying,  there  would 
probably  be  twelve  deaths — that  is,  three  men 
would  each  lose  thirt>'-two  years  of  life ;  in 
the  next  year  probably  four  men  would  each 
lose  thirty-one  years  of  life,  etc. 

'*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  immoderate 
drinkers  would  live  longer  than  thirty-two 
years,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  would  live 
if  they  had  been  moderate  drinkers,  and  far 
fewer  than  if  they  had  been  total  abstainers 
from  alcohol. 

'*  With  regard  to  men  who  had  used  alco- 
holic beverages  daily,  but  not  to  excess,  the 
experience  of  the  companies  was  divided  into 
two  groups :  (a)  men  who  took  two  glasses 
of  beer,  or  a  glass  of  whisky,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, a  day  ;  (^)  men  who  took  more  than 
the  foregoing  amount,  but  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  companies  to  drink  to  excess. 
Tlic  mortality  in  the  second  group  was  fully 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  first — an 
excellent  argument  for  moderation  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages. " 

ALCOHOL    REDUCES    LONGEVITY 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  comparison  is 
not  between  total  abstainers  and  moderate 
drinkers,  but  between  two  classes  of  drink- 
ers, both  of  whom  would  be  classed  as  *'  mod- 
crate,"  and  who  were  acceptable  insurance 
risks ;  yet  for  the  extra  indulgence  of  a  few 
glasses  of  beer  or  whisky  the  heavier  drinkers 
on  an  average  exchange  four  years  of  life. 

The  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  Investiga- 
tion, which  is  accepted  as  authoritarive,  re- 
ports results  in  a  variety  of  classes  where 
there  had  been  a  history  of  one  or  two  drink- 
ing excesses  prior  to  the  application.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

Where  the  excesses  were  within  two  years 
of  the  application  the  mortality  was  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pected; between  two  and  five  years  the 
mortality  was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
percent;  between  five  and  ten  years,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent ;  more  than  ten 


years,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  per  cent ; 
dearly  demonstrating  that  the  drinker  is  an 
undesirable  risk  and  a  great  burden  to  be 
carried  by  temf)erate  polic>'-holders. 

Commenting  on  this  report,  one  actuary 
writes  : 

*•  Another  class  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation  of  those  who  were  steady  and 
free  users  of  alcohol.  Of  course,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  class  of  this  kind — made  up 
as  it  was  of  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
life  companies — the  interpretation  of  the 
term  *  steady  and  free  user  *  varies  accord- 
ing as  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  the 
.selection  of  risks  in  charge  gave  rise  to  a 
conservative  or  liberal  interpretation. 

**  This  group  was  subdivided  into  two 
classes :  one  consisting  of  those  who  consid- 
ered that  two  or  more  glasses  of  beer  or  one 
glass  of  whisky  or  their  equivalent  per  day 
constituted  a  *  steady  and  free  user ;'  while 
into  the  other  group  were  placed  risks  re- 
ported by  companies  whose  interpretation  of 
the  term  *  steady  and  free  user  '  meant  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  per  day. 

"In  the  latter  group  the  death  rate  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  five  times  the  nor- 
mal death  rate,  while  from  diabetes,  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  and  suicide  the  death 
rate  was  twice  the  normal  death  rate." 

Interpreting  this  experience,  two  ounces  of 
alcohol  would  represent  two  pints  (four  glasses) 
o:  beer,  or  four  ordinary  drams  of  whisky. 

EXPERIENCE    OF    BRITISH    COMPANIES 

For  authoritative  records  of  comparison 
between  total  abstainers  and  moderate  drink- 
ers we  go  to  British  and  Canadian  companies. 

Robert  Warner,  the  Quaker  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
paper,  refused  to  accept  the  dictum  of  the 
company  that  made  total  abstinence  a  handi- 
cap, and  founded  what  is  known  as  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident 
Institution  to  insure  the  lives  of  total  abstain- 
ers. Warner  took  the  first  policy,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  expressed  by  the 
directors  of  the  company  that  refused  his 
application  of  any  possible  longevity  for  one 
with  unalcoholized  blood  and  tissues,  he  lived 
to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two. 

In  1848  the  company  extended  its  field  so 
as  to  cover  very  moderate  drinkers,  who  were 
carried  in  a  separate  class,  and  very  full  statis- 
tics have  been  kept  of  the  two  departments. 

Roderick  Mackenzie  Moore,  Actuary  of  the 
company,  read  an  epoch-making  paper  before 
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the  Institute  of  Actuaries  on  November  30, 
1903,  of  deepest  interest  to  everybody  inter- 
ested in  social  problems.  Joel  G.  Van  Cise, 
Actuary  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
October  20,  1904,  summarized  the  results 
of  the  two  departments  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Moore  as  follows : 

The  figures  given  in  the  experience  include 
the  entire  experience  of  the  office  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1901,  thus  covering  over  sixty  years  in 
the  case  of  abstainers  and  over  fifty  years  in 
the  case  of  non-abstainers.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  important  points  to  be  noted: 

1.  That  there  has  been  no  marked  difference 
in  the  number  of  policies  in  force  in  the  two 
sections. 

2.  The  average  amount  of  the  policies  in  each 
section  has  been  about  the  same,  so  that  the 
comparison  of  the  experience  would  seem  to  be 
as  fair  a  one  as  could  possibly  be  made. 

With  this  explanation,  I  will  now  give  the 
figures  on  male  lives — non-abstainers,  whole- 
life  policies,  "  transfers  to  "  excluded : 

Total  number  of  years  of  exposure  to  risk,  all  ages. .  466,943 

Expected  deaths  by  O™  table 8,911 

Actual  deaths 8,947 

Per  cent  of  actual  to  expected 100.4 

Male    lives — abstainers,    whole-life    policies, 

"  transfers  to  "  excluded : 

Total  number  of  years  of  exposure  to  risk 398,010 

Expected  deaths  by  O"  table 6399 

Actual  deaths 5, 124 

Per  cent  of  actual  to  expected 74-3 

The  difference  between  the  percentages  of 
actual  to  expected  deaths  as  between  abstainers 
and  non-abstainers  is  therefore  26.1  per  cent, 
and  the  rate  of  death  among  non-abstainers 
was  35  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  lives  of 
abstainers. 

An  instructive  comparison  in  Mr.  Moore's 
reports  is  that  of  mortality  at  various  ages  as 
g^ven  below : 

Excess  Deaths 

Number  of  Deaths.  amon^  Moderate 
Total           Moderate  Drmkem. 

Ages.       Abstainers.      Drinkers.  Number.  Per  Cent. 
20-30           4,221            4,677  456  11 

30-40  4,201  7,041  2,840  68 

40-50  6,246  10,861  4,615  74 

50-60         13,056  18,524  5,468  42 

60-70         29,078  34,568  5,490  19 

The  reader  will  note  the  very  heavy  mortality 
among  moderate  drinkers  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Other  companies  having  abstainers'  sec- 
-  tions  report  like  experience.  The  report  of 
the  Abstainers'  and  General  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Birmingham,  England,  covering 
twenty-seven  years  (1884-1910),  shows  in 
the  abstainers'  section  only  629  deaths  out 
of  a   total  of   1,451.9    "expected"   deaths 


under  the  Table  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
a  percentage  of  43.3. 

The  Sceptre  Life  Association's  experience 
for  twenty-seven  years  (1884-1910)  shows 
in  the  abstainers'  section  1,214  deaths  out 
of  2,311  "  expected,"  a  percentage  of  52. 53, 

The  Scottish  Temperance  Life  Company 
for  twenty-seven  years  (1883-1907)  reports 
348  actual  Claims  out  of  542  "  expected,"  a 
percentage  of  .64.  The  Manufacturers'  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Canada  reports  for 
eight  years  (1902-10)  abstainers'  average  of 
expected  mortality  36.90  per  cent,  geneni 
average  65.75  per  cent. 

ABSTAINERS    CARRY    BURDEN    OF    DRINKERS 

The  general  uniformity  of  experience  justi- 
fies the  conclusion  that  the  moderate  drinker 
sacrifices  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  life  on 
an  average  in  exchange  for  his  occasional 
glass  of  beer,  cocktail,  or  highball.  Of  coune 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  insured  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
reduced  longevity.  The  total  abstainers  as  a 
class  lead  quieter  and  more  wholesome  lives 
than  do  drinkers  as  a  class.  Drinking  men 
who  visit  saloons  are  liable  to  be  led  into 
other  excesses  and  to  form  habits  and  asso- 
ciations that  sap  vitality;  whereas  non- 
drinkers  as  a  class  find  ^eir  pleasures  in  the 
home,  the  simple  life,  the  church,  and  com- 
panionships of  quiet  habits  and  tastes — all 
tending  to  longevity. 

Commenting  on  the  two  classes  of  risks, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Canada  writes :  **  We 
look  on  the  business  in  the  Abstainers'  Sec- 
tion as  the  best  business  on  the  company's 
books.  About  half  the  business  in  Canada 
of  this  company  is  on  the  lives  of  abstainers. 
Another  very  favorable  feature  is  that  the 
lapses  in  the  Abstainers'  Section  are  much 
smaller — in  fact,  are  only  one-half  of  the  lapses 
in  the  General  Section." 

The  time  has  come  for  our  American  life 
insurance  companies  to  give  to  the  non-users 
of  alcohol  the  reduced  rates  or  increased  divi- 
dends to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  com- 
panies protect  themselves  by  refusing  entirely 
risks  on  the  lives  of  liquor  dealers  or  by  add- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  years  to  the  age  of 
each  applicant,  and  then  carrying  their  risks 
for  only  very  short  p>eriods  at  very  high  rates. 

They  take  chances  with  drinking  men,  well 
knowing  the  hazard,  but  make  up  any  possi- 
ble losses  from  these  extra-hazardous  risks 
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by  la>-ing  the  burdens  upon  their  abstemious 
neighbors  who  pay  the  same  rates,  and  are 
classed  with  risks  having  an  average  death 
rate  35  per  cent  higher.  This  is  rank  injus- 
tice, and  total  abstainers  as  a  class  ought  to 
be  given  consideration,  and  they  should  pro- 
test vigorously,  and  demand  to  be  grouped 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  not  required  to 
pay  the  Ufe  insurance  premiums  of  their  bibu- 
lous neighbors. 


Life  insurance  comp)anies  wiU  learn  by 
investigation  that  persons  who  have  not  con- 
tracted the  alcohol  habit  before  they  are 
twenty-four  years  of  age  may  be  safely  classed 
as  total  abstainers  on  principle,  and  for  life  ; 
and  by  making  provisions  in  their  policies  for 
annual  investigations  as  to  changed  habits 
with  increased  rates  for  those  who  contract 
the  alcohol  habit  they  will  be  well  protected, 
and  will  encourage  thrift  and  sobriety. 
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To  th^  J^ testa nt  Clergymen  of  America  : 

Our    Protestant    churches    have   not    in 
numerical    strength,   in    power,  or   in    their 
grasp  upx)n  the  masses  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  our  countrv. 
Why  ? 

Although  no  simple  formula  will  fully 
answer  a  question  of  such  complexity,  may 
I  suggest  that  each  clergyman  whose  eyes 
may  fall  upon  these  lines  ask  himself : 

Am  I  partly  responsible  1 

Am  1  in  my  pastoral  conduct  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  abdicating  the 
authority  and  right  of  leadership  that, 
as  one  of  God's  ministers,  I  ought  to 
assert  ? 

Am  I  dwelling  adequately  upon  the 
horrors  of  sin  and  its  inevitable  punish- 
ment t 

Am  I  basing  my  sermons  to  such  an 
extent  upon  the  wonderful  story  of  God's 
love  that   I    am  omitting  to  make  my 


hearers  clearly  realize  that  he  is  likewise 
a  God  of  righteousness  t 

Am  I  depicting  a  being  moved  only 
by  the  spirit  of  affection  and  compas- 
sion, whose  sole  function  is  forgiveness, 
or  am  I  showing  forth  a  just  God  who 
has  ordained  that  his  universe  shall  be 
one  of  law  and  not  of  caprice,  who 
knows  how  to  castigate  as  well  as  to 
reward,  and  who  has  decreed  that  he 
who  soweth  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind  t 

I  believe  that  our  churches  no  longer  ade- 
quately impress  upon  men's  souls  the  nature 
and  the  awful  and  inevitable  results  of  sin  ; 
that  a  prevailing  mental  impression  has  been 
created  that  pardon,  and  not  punishment,  is 
certain ;  that  our  pastors,  as  the  result  of  a 
progressive  renunciation  of  their  proper  au- 
thority, have  too  frequently  ceased  to  be 
leaders  and  masters  of  men ;  and  that  there 
has  thus  been  caused  a  wide  dissemination  of 
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the  conception  of  a  spineless  Deity,  repre- 
sented often  by  an  inefficient  Church,  itself 
a  feeble  instrument  for  individual  regener- 
ation. 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  change  these 
things,  to  deepen  the  note  of  authority  in  our 
preaching,  to  emphasize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  performance  of  duty  to  man. 
Church,  and  God  as  unavoidable  essentials 
to  salvation  ;  to  recognize  that  all  men  cannot 
be  kept  in  the  path  of  righteousness  by  the 
appeal  of  love  alone,  and  that  fear  cannot  yet 
be  safely  dispensed  with  as  an  essential 
motive  to  right  living  ? 

These  changes  will,  I  believe,  be  welcome. 
The  world  is  ever  looking  for  leaders  assert- 
ing and  able  to  exercise  authority  in  law,  in 
medicine,  and  in  religion. 

Men  may  talk  of  independence,  they  may 
declaim  against  priestly  domination,  but  they 
will  throng  to  hear  the  minister  who  does  not 
argue,  but  tells ;  who  does  not  palter  with  the 
sins  of  the  day  or  with  their  consequences, 
but  who  denounces  where  denunciation  is  due. 

Herein  lies  the  success  of  Mr.  Sunday's 
ministry.  He  does  not  plead — he  commands. 
From  him  the  sinner  receives  no  impression 


that  sin  is  but  a  pleasing  vagar>%  easily  made 
right  with  the  Father  ;  nay,  he  pierces  to  the 
guilt-conscious  soul  with  the  menace  of  hell 
fire.  He  does  not  rest  his  message  upon  the 
love  of  God  alone ;  for  he,  the  apostle  of  the 
common  man,  the  teacher  who  has  been 
the  common  man,  who  knows  his  soul,  who 
understands  his  needs,  perceives  with  the 
clearness  which  some  others  lack  that  men 
can  be  reached  and  held  only  by  the  fear  of 
God*s  wrath,  joined  to  the  hope  of  God's 
salvation. 

It  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  that 
all  Protestant  clergymen  should  attempt  to 
imitate  Mr.  Sunday. 

But  will  they  not  do  wis/sly  if  they  accept 
his  success  as  evidence  that  now,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  of  Christ 
himself,  men  cannot  be  deeply  moved  by 
mere  argument  or  appeal,  but  solely  by  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  a  lawgiver  and  a  leader ; 
and  that  only  by  the  application  of  this  lesson 
of  the  past  to  the  preaching  and  problems  of 
the  future  may  we  hope  that  our  Protestant 
churches  will  attain  to  the  leadership  and 
power  that  should  be  theirs  ? 

Frederic  R.  Kellogg. 


AFTER    VASSAR,   WHAT? 

THE  RECORD   OF  A  COLLEGE  CLASS 

BY  A   RECENT  VASSAR  GRADUATE 


I  WAS  one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
march  across  campus  behind  the  Daisy 
Chain  Beauties  on  Vassar  Class  Day. 
My  A.B.  diploma,  written  in  Latin,  was  pre- 
sented in  due  time.  I  went  to  the  Alumnae 
luncheon.  Every  one  left  college  excepting 
our  class.  Then  we  had  the  class  supper, 
wailed  the  last  mournful  rites  under  our  class 
tree,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  upon  us  I 
All  my  life,  I  think,  I  had  wanted  to  go  to 
Vassar.  My  first  letter  written  from  college 
began,  "  Vassar  at  last  1''  And  it  had  been 
more  wonderful  than  anticipation.  The  class- 
room work,  the  college  activities,  the  friends — 
these  for  four  years  had  occupied  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  my  time.  Next  year  t  To  be 
sure,  I  thought  of  it  every  once  in  a  while,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  junior-senior  basket-ball 
game  was  so  much  more  important ;  and  when 


one  was  on  the  senior  team  one's  self,  sleep 
was  much  more  necessary  than  worr>'ing  over 
'*  next  year."  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I 
should  do  something,  although  I  knew  I  could 
"  stay  at  home  "  and  my  family  would  not 
complain.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  trained  to 
do  something — but  what  ? 

Teaching  seemed  the  line  of  the  least  resist- 
ance. Teachers'  agencies  sent  us  letters 
nearly  ever>'  day.  It  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  send  in  my  name  and  photograph, 
my  references,  and  then  wait  for  a  '*  job." 
A  number  of  my  friends  had  already  done 
this,  and  they  seemed  so  settled  I  It  was 
then  that  I  tried  tutoring.  For  half  a  year  I 
struggled  with  backward  pupils  in  history  and 
English.  I  tried  to  study  the  pupils  and  their 
own  special  needs,  but  they  all  seemed  alike 
in  their  inability  to  understand.    I  remember 
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one  pupil  in  particular.  "  Get  her  to  reason 
intelUgently  and  you  will  achieve  a  triumph," 
my  professor  had  said.  I  tried  it.  One 
evening  we  spent  two  hours  outlining  sec- 
tions of  the  Magna  Charta.  When  it  was 
finished,  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  made  Edna 
do  the  work.  My  mind  was  a  whirlwind  of 
pointed  questioning,  but  I  felt  sure  she  had 
at  last  accomplished  something.  Next  day  I 
found  a  note  on  my  door  block.  "  Dear 
Josephine,"  it  said,  **  going  home  last  night 
I  k)st  the  outline  we  made.  I  can't  remem- 
ber a  word  of  it.  Will  be  over  to-night  to  do 
it  again."  The  thought  came  to  me,  "  Sup- 
pose I  should  get  a  class  of  Ednas !" 

A  few  weeks  later  a  representative  of  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  came 
to  collie  to  speak  on  openings  for  college 
women,  aside  from  teaching.  "  The  time  has 
passed/'  she  said,  "when  the  college  girl 
takes  it  for  granted  that  teaching  is  the  one 
opening  for  her  should  she  choose  to  *do 
something.'  More  and  morev  prominent 
business  men,  college  professors,  and  research 
workers  are  demanding  college  women  as 
secretaries."  She  urged  us  to  take  up  type- 
writing and  stenography,  which  is  always  an 
"opening  wedge."  Another  line  of  work 
which  is  presenting  itself  to  college  women 
who  like  to  write  is  that  of  "  publicity  secre- 
taryships." I  had  done  work  on  the  College 
Press  Board,  so  this  seemed  to  be  what  I 
wanted.  The  **  publicity  secretary  "  of  an 
organization  pr^ents  the  work  of  that  organi- 
zation to  the  public  in  all  possible  ways.  I 
registered  with  the  bureau,  and  so  had  my 
first  **  line  "  out  in  **  next  year." 

Christmas  vacation  I  took  lunch  with  a 
Vassar  graduate  who  had  worked  in  a  bureau 
of  municipal  research.  My  history  professor 
had  told  me  of  possible  opportunities  in  the 
bureau.  The  work  was  intensely  interesting, 
but  at  the  luncheon  party  a  friend  of  the  Vas- 
sar graduate  asked  me  if  I  would  consider  a 
position  to  work  among  immigrant  girls  in  a 
laigc  dty.  I  was  to  be  general  supervisor  of 
the  English  work,  should  arrangements  be 
made.  This  work,  too,  was  interesting.  But 
the  whirl  of  senior  year  began  once  more, 
soon  after,  and  semester  examinations 
crowded  the  matter  out  of  my  mind  until  it 
was  too  late. 

Easter  vacation,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  I  was  able  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  secretary  of  one  of  our  well-known  and 
popular  magazines.  I  asked  him  about  the 
openings  for  a  coUege  girl  in  the  publishing 


house.  He  said  there  were  the  same  open- 
ings any  one  might  get ;  what  kind  of  a  place 
she  ultimately  reached  would  depend  upon 
the  girl.  The  secretary  was  kind  to  me.  I 
could  see  that  he  rather  pitied  a  college  girl 
looking  for  a  "job." 

"The  trouble  with  your  getting  a  good 
position  from  the  start,"  he  said,  "is  that 
you  college  graduates  have  nothing  tangible 
to  offer  us  business  men.  YouVe  had  a  lot 
of  Latin  and  English  and  history.  We  know 
that.  YouVe  had  some  executive  training 
on  college  committees,  perhaps,  but  what  can 
you  do  ?" 

I  was  going  to  tell  him  I  could  do  a  great 
deal,  when  it  suddenly  came  over  me  that  I 
didn't  know  what  I  could  do. 

"  The  only  way  we  business  men  can  help 
you,"  he  went  on,  "  is  to  give  you  the  chance 
we  happen  to  have.  We  can't  make  one  for 
a  college  girl  just  because  she  happens  to  be 
a  popular  girl  or  a  good  executive.  When 
we  put  her  in,  it's  up  to  her.  But  don't  be 
discouraged  by  what  I've  said.  Keep  right 
on  looking  for  an  opening  and  you'll  get  one. 
The  reason  I  said  what  I  did  is  because  most 
•college  graduates  have  the  idea — whether 
they  say  so  or  not — that  the  world  is  waiting 
with  open  arms  for  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  college  graduate  has  to  make  the 
world  know  he's  there  before  he'll  get  any 
attention  paid  to  him." 

I  left  my  name  with  the  secretary,  who 
asked  me  to  come  in  again  when  I  should  be 
ready  to  start  work.  I  was  glad  I  had  had  the 
interview.  For  it  is  a  litde  difficult  for  the 
college  senior  to  realize  that  next  year  she  will 
be  just  one  of  thousands ;  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  great  distinction  to  be  a  college  graduate. 
There  are  so  many  others  who  have  done 
just  the  same  thing,  so  many  others  who,  in 
their  day,  were  just  as  important  in  the  col- 
lege world. 

After  the  Elaster  vacation  we  were  plunged 
into  the  busiest  stretch  of  all  our  college 
course.  Song  practices,  basket-ball  games, 
field  day,  plays,  rehearsals  for  Commence- 
ment week,  not  to  mention  a  little  studying 
now  and  then — all  these  rather  crowded  out 
the  thought  of  "  next  year."  I  did  make 
one  effort  during  this  time,  however.  I  wrote 
to  the  Associated  Charities  at  home  to  ask 
about  openings  in  that  work.  I  had  become 
greatly  interested  in  economics  during  my 
junior  year.  After  taking  the  necessary  "  Baby 
Ec,"  I  elected  all  I  could,  coming  at  last  into 
"  Charities   and   Correction."     The   regular 
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work  was  made  all  the  more  vital  by  talks 
from  people  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
such  work.  One  talk,  I  remember,  was  by 
Mr.  George,  of  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
and  another  interesting  talk  was  on  *'  Baby 
Placing."  I  knew  the  shout  with  which  my 
family  would  greet  any  such  occupation  as  the 
latter.  But  it  did  seem  to  me  the  Associated 
Charities  might  offer  an  opportunity.  So 
much  was  wrong  with  the  world,  and  I  did 
so  want  to  reform  it  1  The  Associated  Char- 
ities replied  promptiy.  There  was  an  open- 
ing for  a  "  house  visitor,"  and  the  salary 
would  be  forty-five  dollars  a  month.  Forty- 
five  times  twelve  was  easy.  Five  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  a  year  I  I  decided  that  I 
was  a  little  young  for  a  "  house  visitor  "  (I 
was  twenty-one).  So  I  wrote  the  Associated 
Charities  that  I  could  not  accept. 

Soon  after,  Commencement  put  me  *'  safe 
now  in  the  wide,  wide  world,"  and  I  became 
at  once  so  busy  having  a  summer  vacation 
that  I  almost  forgot  '*  next  year."  August 
was  upon  me  before  I  knew  it.  It  was  then 
that  I  **got  busy."  I  had  done  recreation 
work  in  a  girls'  camp  for  a  number  of 
weeks  when  I  met  a  very  successful  business 
woman.  She  was  looking  for  a  director  for 
the  girls'  club  in  the  large  business  concern 
in  which  she  was  employed.  Upon  my  re- 
turn from  camp  I  went  over  for  an  interview. 
She  asked  me  a  few  pointed  questions  re- 
garding my  college  course.  I  can't  remem- 
ber much  of  what  was  said,  except  that  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  talk.  She  was  then  to 
see  the  business  manager,  and,  if  he  were 
willing,  I  was  to  have  the  ix)sition.  I  hurried 
home  to  tell  my  mother.  She  met  me  on 
the  steps  with  a  letter  and  a  telegram.  The 
letter  was  from  the  Inter-Collegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations,  stating  that  they  had  an 
opening  as  publicity  secretary  for  me.  The 
telegram  was  from  a  cousin  of  my  mother's 
who  is  head  master  of  a  well-known  girls' 
school  in  the  Middle  West.  He  wanted  me 
to  come  to  his  school  as  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  English. 

It  was  necessar>'  to  hold  a  family  council 
at  once.  If  I  wanted  to  teach  this  opening 
was  ideal ;  but  I  live  near  New  York,  and  the 
school  is  in  just  a  '*town."  I  knew  there 
would  be  many  requirements  on  my  time,  aside 
from  teaching.  My  roommate  had  gone  to 
boarding-school,  so  I  knew.  Someway  I 
couldnt  see  myself  as  a  chaperon  ;  and  sui>- 
pose  the  whole  class  were  stupid  ?  I  telc^ 
graphed  my  cousin  that  I  wouldn't  come. 


Then  I  went  over  to  interview  a  man  in 
regard  to  the  publicity'  secretaryship.  The 
work  was  to  be  for  a  semi-charity  organiza- 
tion, and  I  was  to  write  the  letters  of  appeal 

If  this  man  approved  of  me,  I  was  to  see 
the  president  of  the  society  (a  woman),  along 
with  all  the  other  girls  applying  for  the  same 
position.  If  she  approved  of  me,  I  was  to 
be  the  publicity  secretary,  hours  nine  to  ^s^^ 
with  Saturday  afternoons  "  off "  the  year 
round.  In  talking  over  this  position,  my 
father  and  I  decided  that  the  club  work  was 
more  of  an  opening. 

Next  day  I  went  over  to  see  the  manager 
of  the  business  concern.  They  took  me 
through  a  labyrinth  of  offices,  and  there  I  was 
before  a  man  with  the  kindest  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

**  So  you're  the  girl  they  want  up  there  ?'* 
he  said.  "  Seems  to  me  you're  prett}'  young." 

I  could  not  deny  it. 

"  I  am,"  I  said. 

**  Oh,  well,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  suit 
them,  you  suit  me." 

We  shook  hands.  I  was  *'  employed," 
and  I've  been  there  ever  since.  We  have 
such  fun  in  our  club  I  Every  lunch  hour  the 
girls  come  pouring  into  the  club-house. 
Some  are  tired  out  and  need  a  quiet  time. 
There  is  a  rest-room  for  them.  Others  are 
only  too  ready  for  a  good  time,  and  for  them 
there  is  the  recreation- room.  Here  we  have 
a  piano,  and  here  the  girls  sing  and  dance  and 
play  games.  There  are  other  things  going 
on  during  lunch  hour,  too.  The  older  girls 
can  attend  a  dressmaking  class  once  a  week, 
and  the  younger  girls  a  cooking  or  a  sewing 
class.  One  evening  a  week  we  have  classes. 
French,  Englbh,  cooking,  swimming,  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  milliner)*,  art  embroidery- — 
quite  a  list,  and  our  classes  are  popular.  The 
work  is  a  kind  that  helps  the  girls,  and  they 
have  fun  in  being  helped.  That's  the  best 
part  of  it.  By  doing  jclub  work,  by  ser\ing 
on  committees,  they  help  the  club,  but  they 
learn  just  the  things  we  learned  at  college 
when  we  served  on  committees.  The  girls 
are  my  friends,  and  we  all  sing  together, 
"  We'll  cheer  for  our  club."  We  sing  it  in 
the  lunch  hour,  and  we  sing  it  at  our  parties. 
We  sinj;  it  at  our  big  entertainments  and  in 
our  classes.  Best  of  all,  I  am  in  a  progressive 
concern.  A  person  cannot  work  for  a  busi- 
ness house  and  lag  behind  the  times.  There 
is  a  big  opening  in  business  for  the  college 
girl  if  she'll  work  and  make  her  place.  Many 
people  ask    me  if  my   college    training   has 
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** helped"  me  any  in  my  work.  Without 
my  college  course  I  would  never  be  doing  the 
work  which  I  am  to-day.  Yet  my  studies 
and  activities  there  certainly  did  not  lead  me 
directly  to  girls'  dub  work. 

I  had  been  out  of  college  a  year  when  I 
received  the  Class  Bulletin.  For  it  is  a 
custom  we  have  that  every  girl  in  the  class 
write  what  she  has  been  doing  and  send  it  to 
the  Bulletin  Committee.  The  Committee 
then  has  all  the  letters  printed  in  a  pamphlet, 
a  copy  of  which  is  mailed  to  every  member 
of  the  class.  In  this  way  we  come  to  know 
the  "  after  collie  what "  of  our  class- 
mates. Of  course  there  were  surprises. 
The  ones  who  seemed  so  serious-minded 
and  sure  to  do  a  **  work  "  in  the  world  were 
•*  coming  out "  or  traveling  in  Europe.  The 
ones  who  seemed  made  for  the  ball-room 
were  teaching.  The  one  who  was  to  be  our 
foreign  missionary  among  (preferably)  the 
cannibals  of  Africa  was  engaged  1 

By  far  the  greatest   number  of  us  were 
simply    "staying  at  home."     One  hundred 
and  fourteen  answered  the  appeal  for  news 
in  this  way.     **  I  feel  myself  a  most  unworthy 
person,"  writes  one  girl,  **  to  be  included  in 
a  list  that  swells  with  names  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  LL.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  and  Ph.D.'s.     I 
am  afraid  the  single  phrase  *  at  home  " — suc- 
cinct though  it  be — includes  all  of  my  recent 
activities.     Yet  so  it  has  been,  till  I  no  longer 
hold  a  single  theory  on  the  revision  of  the 
tariff.     No  d^;ree,  no  social  uplift — nothing 
to  show  as  an  accomplishment  at  the  end  of 
the  most    strenuous  year  of  my  existence, 
unless  it  be  a  meager  dass  of  small  boys  who 
every  Sabbath  mom  are  versed  in  the  tribu- 
lations of  the  unhappy  folk  of  Israel."     And 
so  it  is  that  one  and  all  the  **  stay-at-homes  " 
say  that  they  have  been   living  the  **  most 
strenuous  year    of  their    existence."     The 
home  duties  **  reaDy  crop  up  to  be  done  every 
day/'     Besides  these  duties  nearly  all  have 
found  other  interests.     The  interest  many  of 
us  took  in  economics  while  in  college  made 
its  permanent  impression.    Sbcty  of  the  "  stay- 
at-homes  "  are  assisting  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  settlements,  or  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Assodation.     One  girl  writes :  '^  I 
spend  one  day  a  week  in  *  social  work,'  which 
means  working  on  an  investigation  of  prices 
and  qualities  of  certain  food  staples."     An- 
other says :  **  I  have  been  trying  to  do  some 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.     First  we  taught  cooking 
in  the  factories  during  the  noon  hour,  letting 
each  girl  pay  two  cents  for  anything  we 


cooked.  Then  we  told  stories  to  them,  alter- 
nating that  with  playing  games.  The  whole 
idea  is,  of  course,  to  get  the  girls  interested 
in  comuig  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Assodation  and  joining  the  Industrial  Club." 
An  **  at  home  "  in  Virginia  writes :  "  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  I've  done  this 
winter  is  to  lead  a  litde  club  of  about  eight 
or  ten  girls  in  the  study  of  sodal  conditions 
and  sodal  betterment  in  a  sort  of  applied 
course  in  'Charities  and  Correction.'  We 
all  learned  something  about  our  dty  that  we 
had  not  known  before."  The  girl  who  was 
our  "  star  actor  "  is  "  helping  get  up  an  out- 
door performance  of  a  *  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream '  for  a  club  of  domestic  servants  here, 
and  I  have  already  helped  them  in  their  pro- 
duction of  *  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.'  " 
College  girls  also  seem  to  be  very  much  in 
demand  for  "  Camp)-Fire  Girls  "  groups,  for 
sewing  and  cooking  classes  in  setdements, 
for  volunteer  Associated  Charities  work,  for 
Sunday-school  teachers  (thirty  being  occupied 
in  this  pursuit),  and— -dare  I  put  it  last  ? — for 
suffrage  workers. 

For  of  course  we  had  among  us  a  number 
who  were,  and  are,  ardent.  One  girl,  who 
had  eagerly  started  suffrage  debates  when  in 
college,  helped  in  a  State  suffrage  campaign — 
speaking  on  street  comers,  making  house-to- 
house  canvasses,  and  even  **  talking  with 
politdy  bored  youths  who  much  preferred 
golf  or  dancing."  Some  of  us  were  doing 
more  than  work  for  the  vote;  we  were 
actually  voting.  One  classmate  helped  her 
father  in  politics,  finding  them  **  very  decent " 
and  voting  **  a  very  ladylike  affair." 

Even  the  girl  in  far-off  Oklahoma  has  a 
new  interest  in  life  since  her  college  history 
courses.  **  But  staying  at  home  is  far  from 
dull,"  she  writes.  **  During  the  fall,  while 
motoring  over  the  State,  I  had  a  chance  to 
visit  various  Indian  tribes  and  get  a  more 
personal  observation  of  their  life  and  cus- 
toms, all  of  which  I  carefully  noted  down  on 
*  history  pad.'  We  have  here  a  historical 
sodety  .  .  .  eager  for  any,  even  the  slight- 
est, additional  material  r^^ding  the  history 
of  this  country." 

And  so  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
report  many  and  varied  activities,  as  well  as 
**  many  nice  home  days,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  family." 

But  what  of  the  others  who,  like  myself, 
definitely  set  out  to  work  1  School-teachers  ? 
Indeed,  we  have  them.  Thirty-one  spent  the 
first  year  out  of   college   in  this  way,  with 
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more  to  follow  when  courses  in  graduate 
study  have  been  completed.  My  friends 
seem  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  I 
know  I  should  have  been,  for  they  have 
found  many  bright  pupils  in  among  the 
**  stupid  "  ones.  "  I  am  very  happy,"  writes 
one  girl,  "  teaching  American  and  Elnglish 
history  to  many  youths  and  fair  maidens. 
The  other  side  of  the  fence,  I  find,  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  looked  from  the  distance.  No 
unprepared  lessons  now,  believe  me  I" 

In  addition  to  the  thirty-one  actually  teach- 
ing school  the  first  year  out  of  college  there 
were  thirty  more  who  took  advanced  work, 
receiving  the  A.M.  or  other  degrees  in  due 
time,  and  preparing  to  teach.  A  number  of 
these  girls  were  those  who  had  received  fel- 
lowships from  our  own  College.  Some  tried 
the  joys  of  co-education  after  the  four  years 
of  a  '*  female  seminary."  Latin,  German, 
English,  history,  physics,  economics — all  these 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  my  friends,  who 
have  written  enthusiastically  about  Columbia, 
Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  even 
Berlin  and  Munich.  All  have  found  "  study- 
ing in  another  place  "  interesting  and  profit- 
able. All  have  seemed  to  possess,  as  one 
girl  says,  "a  firm  determination  to  gather 
into  some  sort  of  a  whole  the  little  patches 
of  knowledge  hitherto  acquired." 

But,  you  say,  one  naturally  expects  coUege 
girls  to  stay  at  home,  or  teach,  or  do  some 
studying.  Were  there  not  other  girls  in  your 
class  who,  like  yourself,  have  found  openings 
in  the  business  world  ?  We  have  not  all 
followed  in  the  beaten  track.  From  the  win- 
dow in  my  office  I  can  see  an  office  building 
where  a  clever  girl  is  working  on  a  magazine 
staff.  This  is  the  girl  who  was  editor-in-chief 
of  our  College  Year  Book  and  head  of  the 
College  Press  Board.  A  few  doors  away 
another  classmate  is  working  for  a  fashion 
magazine.  "  I  get  the  longer  articles  into 
shape  or  work  over  contributed  articles  which 
are  not  just  satisfactory, "she  writes.  Another 
CoUege  Press  Board  member  is  writing  for 
the  paper  in  her  small  home  town.  "  My 
writing  has  been  miscellaneous,"  she  says, 
"  on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  it  has  been 
lots  of  fun  and  experience."  A  Western 
girl  writes  that  a  magazine  syndicate  has  con- 
sented to  accept  a  **  tale  of  adventure  per 
month  from  me — they  supply  ten  of  the  ten- 
cent  variety  of  magazines."  So  it  is  we  have 
our  authoresses. 

And  we  have  our  scientists.  In  a  large 
city,  in  the  laboratory  of  a  milk  company,  a 


neat  girl  analyzes  **  samples  of  milk  from  the 
various  dairies  which  supply  us  to  determine 
the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  a  certain 
portion  of  milk.  .  .  .  Many  interestinjj 
questions  come  up  for  special  research  work. 
For  example,  we  are  at  present  tr>'ing  to 
determine  whether  we  can  detect  the  typhoid 
-  germ  if  it  is  present  in  milk,  a  question  which 
has  never  been  settled."  During  her  free 
hours,  when  this  girl  was  not  on  the  basket- 
ball field,  she  was  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
chemistry  laboratory,  side  by  side  with  a  girl 
who  is  now  in  a  municipal  health  department 
as  an  assistant  in  the  bacteriological  research 
laboratory.  Another  ardent  scientist  is  work- 
ing with  the  official  title  of  ^*  assistant  in 
the  laboratory  of  surgical  pathology."  Two 
others  are  studying  for  their  M.D.'s,  while 
still  another  is  at  Johns  Hopkins  taking  a 
course  in  trained  nursing.  Our  scientists, 
too,  have  found  an  opening. 

The  openings  for  secretaries,  which  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations  told  us  were  to  be 
had  for  college  women,  have  also  been 
looked  into  by  my  classmates.  Ten  spent 
the  first  year  out  of  college  studying  for  work 
of  this  kind.  Now  that  they  have  prepared, 
they  seem  .to  find  no  difficulty  in  securing 
positions.  One  is  to  *'  make  headquarters  at 
the  secretary*s  office  in  the  university,  going 
out  to  take  dictation  from  different  pro- 
fessors." Another  is  "  private  secretar>'  to 
one  of  the  directors  of  a  large  publishing 
house — a  most  interesting  position."  The 
others  report  private  secretarial  positions  of 
various  kinds.  So  it  is  that  we  have  proved 
ourselves  able  to  master  stenography  and 
typewriting.  Perhaps  some  of  us  will  be 
social  secretaries  ere  long — ^who  knows  } 

But  whether  we  have  social  secretaries  or 
not,  we  surely  have  our  "social  workers." 
Many  others  besides  myself  elected  the  eco- 
nomics course,  which  I  found  so  interesting 
and  which  almost  enticed  me  into  **  baby 
placing."  A  classmate,  however,  was  wholly 
enticed.  She  looks  after  about  twenty  chil- 
dren, visiting  them  in  private  families  all  over 
the  county  in  which  they  are  placed.  She 
sees  that  they  are  properly  cared  for,  disci- 
plined, and  happy,  taking  them  to  doctor, 
dentist,  oculist,  and  hospital  when  needed. 
"  Above  all,"  she  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  I 
talk  teeth,  teeth,  teeth,  to  them  all  the  livelong 
day,  for  the  kiddies  cannot  realize  the  impHjr- 
tance  of  their  weapons  for  mastication." 

Aside  from  the  talks  we  had  in  economics, 
of  which  the  "  baby  placing "  lecture  was 
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one,  our  own  professor  from  time  to  time 
told  us  of  opportunities  in  "  social  work." 
A  summer  course  in  eugenics  was  offered  at 
a  near-by  school,  and  four  of  the  class  de- 
parted for  it.  Of  the  four,  one  is  now 
engaged  to  be  married,  the  second  is  study- 
ing to  be  a  nurse,  the  third  doing  special 
research  work  for  a  eugenics  record  office, 
and  the  fourth  is  a  field-worker  in  eugenics 
for  a  girls'  school.  **  This  school,  as  you 
may  know,"  she  writes,  **  is  a  State  institution 
for  boys  and  g^rb  who  are  committed  by 
court.  My  work  consists  in  looking  up  the 
family  trees  of  the  girls  in  our  charge,  taking 
one  at  a  time,  and  then  hunting  up  the  rela- 
tives of  the  girl  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
concerning  her  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
condition,  the  object  being  to  see  in  how  far 
the  girl  is  a  product  of  heredity  and  in  how 
far  her  environment  has  been  to  blame.  I 
spend  more  than  half  my  time  traveling  about 
the  State  employed  in  this  way ;  the  rest  of 
my  time  is  spent  at  the  institution  making  out 
charts  and  writing  up  reports  on  my  findings." 

Work  among  girls  attracted  others  besides 
this  eugenics  worker.  Four  classmates  are 
out  in  an  institution  for  the  betterment  of 
delinquent  girls.  **  I  have  charge  of  a  g^roup 
of  girls,"  writes  one,  "  who  do  the  hardest 
work  on  the  farm.  These  girls  have  gone 
out  all  winter,  except  on  the  most  extreme 
days.  They  saw  the  wood  and  deliver  it  to 
the  ten  cottages,  take  the  supplies  around 
twke  a  week,  and  shovel  the  paths.  Now 
they  arc  beginning  to  get  the  hotbeds  ready, 
and  soon  will  help  with  the  plowing." 

Besides  these  writers,  scientists,  secretaries, 
and  social  workers,  there  are  a  number  of  us 
who  are  doing  "  unclassified  "  work.  One  of 
us  is  working  in  a  bank,  "  working  the  add- 
ing-machine  and  posting  books  and  cards 
most  of  the  time.  It  is  very  interesting,  but 
the  money  side  of  it  appeals  to  me  most." 
Another  has  done  **  statistical  work  on  ex- 
press rate  reports  prepared  for  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission. "    Still  another,  work 


which  has  consisted  principally  in  "  assisting 
in  the  compiling  of  law  briefs  and  railway 
prosi>ectuses. "  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  which  a  college  girl  won't  under- 
take. 

"  But,"  I  can  hear  the  reader  say,  "  are 
there  none  who  have  homes  of  their  own  ? 
Why  speak  so  much  of  *  doing  things  '  when 
the  most  important  work  of  all  awaits  a 
woman  ?" 

And  I  have  left  this  till  the  last.  At  our 
class  supper.  Commencement  week,  fourteen 
replied  *'  guilty  "  to  the  challenge — "  guilty  " 
meaning  engaged.  One  year  from  that  time 
ten  more  were  added  to  the  list.  Seven  had 
been  mariied.  I  have  been  in  their  homes, 
and  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  college  girl 
is  a  spendid  housekeeper.  **  My  history  for 
the  last  eighteen  months,"  says  a  newly  wed, 
"  falls  naturally  into  three  chapters :  getting 
a  trousseau,  being  married,  preceded  by  the 
customary  nuptial  rites  and  offering,  and 
arranging  and  managing  a  home.  The  last 
chapter  is  still  incomplete,  and  will  probably 
remain  unfinished  pending  further  investiga- 
tion, research,  and  experience." 

So  it  has  happened  that  the  **  wide,  wide 
world  "  has  welcomed  us  and  given  us  a 
place.  So  it  is  that  college  made  us  better 
ready  to  fill  a  place.  Those  of  us  who  have 
returned  to  "  stay  at  home  "  have  found  a 
new  interest  in  life.  The  courses  and  the 
tutoring  prepared  those  of  us  who  wished  it 
for  teaching.  Those  who  find  in  study  the 
keenest  enjoyment  have  been  enabled  to  go 
on.  Best  of  all,  our  contact  with  people  who 
are  "  doing  things  "  in  the  world,  our  knowl- 
edge gained  there,  of  the  significance  of 
movements,  lifted  our  eyes  from  the  beaten 
track.  We  asked  ourselves,  **  What  am  I 
fitted  for  ?"  We  looked  around  and  found 
that  we  were  fitted  to  do  a  work.  If  we  did 
not  wish  to  teach,  we  saw  that  it  was  not 
necessary.  One  year  of  *'  after  college 
what "  found  us  happy,  contented,  and  use- 
ful.    We  are  glad  we  went  to  Vassar. 
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BY  EDWARD   R.  LEWIS 

Tlie  writer  of  this  article  has  not  attempted  to  comment  upon  the  motiz^es  of  tht 
men  who  in  good  faith,  proved  by  devotion,  saiv  the  Civil  War  as  a  conflict  betweai 
State  rights  and  Federal  oppression.  What  he  has  given  us  is  a  discussiofi  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  attitude  toivards  war  and  toivards  those  ivho  preferred  peace  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  article  is  addressed  to  those  iv ho  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  liberty  which  ive  noiv  possess  and  its  historic  background,  ivho  appar- 
ently beliez^e  that  To-day  can  sacrifice  principle  without  bonding  To-morroiv  to 
destruction, —  The  Editors. 


AS  I  ride  in  the  street  cars  and  meet 
people  casually  I  hear,  time  and 
again,  such  comments  as  these : 
"The  war  is  asinine.  It  is  wicked.  It 
ought  to  be  stopped  at  once."  "  We  should 
not  aid  the  war  in  any  way.  We  should  stop 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  whose 
use  merely  prolongs  this  dreadful  war."  The 
opinion  of  these  people  is  that  war  is  so  terrible 
that  nothing  justifies  it ;  that  he  who  starts 
or  counsels  war  is  a  murderer,  no  less ;  and 
he  who  would  not  help  stop  it  is  an  assassin. 
Applying  this  general  opinion,  we  find  a  so- 
called  Belgian  actress  declaring  that  Belgium 
should  have  given  up,  at  least  after  Li^ge. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  American  men  and 
women  have  solemnly  asked  why  Belgium 
did  not  allow  Germany  to  go  through  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  the  safe  thing  to  do,  and 
it  would  have  avoided  all  this  misery  for  her 
people.  Last  week  women  at  The  Hague 
prayed  for  peace,  now,  on  any  terms.  And 
one  woman  declared,  the  other  day,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  for  us  to  fight,  even  if  a  con- 
queror should  capture  New  York.  It  is 
better,  she  said,  to  live  under  a  conqueror 
than  under  a  headstone. 

One  suspects  that  such  opinions  grow  in 
soil  little  enriched  by  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  human  rights  and  democracy.  Let  us  test 
this  theory  that  war  is  always  wicked  and 
peace  always  beautiful  by  one  case  from  our 
own  history.  In  November,  1860,  Lincoln 
was  elected  on  a  platform  which  unalterably 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. The  South  took  his  election  as  an 
open  affront.  South  Carolina  laid  plans  to 
secede.  I'urmoil,  unrest,  anxiety,  were  in  the 
air.  Then  came  talk  of  compromise.  For 
forty  years  the  North  had  compromised  with 
the  South.  It  began  with  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise in  1820.  The  climax  was  reached 
with  the  Compromise  of  1850.  After  that 
business  and  social  influence  was  turned  with 
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savageness  on  any  one  in  the  North  who 
dared  raise  the  question  again.  It  was 
settled  forever,  and  he  who  stirred  it  up  once 
more  was  an  enemy  of  his  country.  But 
there  were  some  men  so  criminal  as  to  think 
that  peace  at  the  expense  of  justice  was 
intolerable.  They  would  not  retreat  a  single 
inch,  and  they  would  be  heard.  Nor  was  the 
South  satisfied.  She  went  from  aggression 
to  aggression,  from  squatter  sovereignty  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Then  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  formed  of  the  burning  con- 
viction to  stay  the  march  of  slavery,  and  as 
soon  as  it  won  the  election  of  1860  on  that 
issue  came  the  talk  of  compromise  again.  The 
most  famous  proposal,  the  one  which  came  the 
nearest  to  acceptance,  was  the  Crittenden 
compromise.  Its  cnicial  provision  was  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  all  territory 
north  of  36*^  30',  and  recognized  as  existing 
in  all  territory  south  of  that  line.  In  this 
crisis  what  did  Lincoln  do  ?  He  wrote  to 
Kellogg,  the  Illinois  member  of  the  House 
Committee,  as  to  compromise :  **  Enter- 
tain no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
instant  you  do  they  have  us  under  again,  all 
our  labor  is  lost  and  sooner  or  later  must  be 
done  over.  .  .  .  The  tug  has  to  come,  and 
better  now  than  later."  Again  he  wrote, 
this  time  to  a  Southerner :  **  On  the  Territorial 
question  I  am  inflexible.  On  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  you  and  us,  and  it  is  the 
only  substantial  difference.  You  think  slavery 
is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended :  we  think 
it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted."  Again 
he  wrote  to  Thurlow  Weed  that  there  could 
be  no  paltering  with  the  Territorial  question. 
**  Filibustering  for  all  south  of  us  and  making 
slave  States  of  it  would  follow  in  spite  of  us. 
A  year  will  not  pass  until  we  shall  have  to 
take  Cuba  as  a  condition  upon  which  they 
will  stay  in  the  Union." 

South  Carolina  seceded,  and  the  teosioo 
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became  terrific.  The  CriUenden  compro- 
mise was  indorsed  in  legislative  halls,  con- 
ventions, and  petitions.  Men  b^;ged  for 
compromise.  Holmes  referred  to  the 
**  hunker  or  submissionist  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  the  wretch  who  would  sacri- 
6cc  everything  and  beg  the  South's  pardon 
for  offending  it,*'  Seymour  said  the  Critten- 
den compromise  would  carry  New  York. 
Greeley  said  it  would  carry  the  Nation. 
Douglas  said  it  would  have  been  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Business  men 
pressed  for  it.  Mobs  assaulted  anti-slavery 
men.  Even  stem  Republicans  weakened 
and  prayed  for  compromise.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans,  the  most  radical 
clement  of  the  voters,  comprised  but 
thirty  per  cent  of  them,  it  is  evident  from  all 
this  that  the  Crittenden  compromise  would 
probably  have  been  adopted  if  submitted  to 
popular  vote.  And,  if  adopted,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  prevented  war  for  a  space  of  years. 

Lincoln  was  still  the  most  responsible  man 
in  the  Nation.  More  than  any  other  man  in 
the  North,  he  held  the  scales  of  peace  and 
war  in  his  hands.  But  he  did  not  budge  an 
inch.  He  wrote  to  Seward  on  February  1, 
1860  : "  I  say  now,  however,  as  I  have  said  all 
the  while,  that  on  the  Territorial  question* I 
am  inflexible.  I  am  for  no  compromise  which 
assuts  or  permits  the  extension  of  the  institu- 
tion on  soil  owned  by  the  Nation.  And  any 
trick  by  which  the  Nation  is  to  acquire  terri- 
tor)'  and  then  allow  some  local  authority  to 
spread  slaver>'  over  it  is  as  obnoxious  as  any 
other.  I  Uke  it  that  to  effect  some  such  re- 
sult as  this  and  to  put  us  again  on  the  high- 
road to  a  slave  empire  is  the  object  of  all  these 
proposed  compromises.     I  am  against  it." 

Principally  as  a  result  of  his  stand,  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  opposed  the  Crit- 
tenden compromise,  and  the  plans  of  compro- 
mise failed.  Secession  spread.  Men  said.  Let 
the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace.  They  would 
do  anything  to  avoid  war.  But  the  man  of 
peace  and  sorrows  was  as  immovable  as  ever. 
He  called  for  75,000  troops  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  he  never  flinched  at  the  awful 
price  we  paid.  In  his  second  inaugural  he 
declared,  with  sad  inflexibility,  that  if  God 
willed  it  that  the  war  go  on  till  every  drop 
drawn  by  the  lash  should  be  paid  by  one 
drawn  by  the  sword,  we  could  only  declare 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  right- 
eous altogether. 

In  the  midst  of  that  Homeric  contest  men 
declared  that  the  war  was  a  failure.     It  must 


be  stopped.  But  the  final  opinion  of  the  true 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  North  was  that  of 
John  Bright,  the  great  English  Liberal,  peace 
lover,  and  democrat,  who  wrote  to  Charles 
Sumner :  "  I  want  no  end  of  the  war  and  no 
compromise  and  no  reunion  till  the  Negro  is 
made  free  beyond  all  chance  of  failure." 

But  in  the  light  of  the  modem  thought 
quoted  in  my  first  paragraph,  how  completely 
must  we  change  our  opinions  I  Lincoln  is  no 
longer  a  prophetic  statesman.  He  is  a  mur- 
derer. The  men  who  died  at  the  Bloody 
Angle;  who* fell  under  Thomas  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  but  falling  saved  the  Union  army 
from  destruction ;  who  charged  forward  in 
the  pouring  death  of  Cold  Harbor,  were  at 
the  best  poor  deluded  lads,  hypnotized  by  the 
mere  slogan  of  love  of  country,  and  misled 
by  scheming  politicians  and  diplomats.  The 
heroes  of  the  war,  the  truly  clear-headed, 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  North,  were  the 
bounty  jumpers,  the  draft  'rioters,  of  New 
York.  They  realized  that  war  was  wicked, 
and  resisted  its  folly.  It  is  evident  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  should  remember  with 
gratitude,  not  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  VVinslow, 
Lanier  &  Co.,  the  great  patriotic  bankers  of 
New  York  who,  when  the  Copperheads  of 
the  Indiana  Legislature  refused  to  vote  money 
for  supplying  Indiana's  quota  of  volunteers, 
advanced  it  themselves;  but  should  rather 
reverence  those  very  Copperheads  who  real- 
ized that  war  was  wicked  and  refused  to 
vote  money  for  its  continuance.  Boston 
must  pull  down  the  beautiful  bronze  of  Bos- 
ton Common  in  memory  of  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  who  fell  and  was  **  buried  with  his 
niggers  "  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  erect  one  in- 
stead to  Vallandigham.  And  so  I  suppose 
Germany  should  cease  to  honor  Koemer, 
Fichte,  and  Arndt,  who  stirred  it  to  revolt 
against  Napoleon,  and  should  henceforth  pay 
homage, to  the  princelings  who  sold  out  to 
him  and  the  pedants  who  said  that  they  were 
citizens  of  the  world,  not  of  Germany,  that 
love  of  country  was  a  popular  delusion,  and 
who  welcomed  the  devastator  to  Germany. 

For  all  war  is  wicked,  whether  in  defense 
of  home  and  country,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  country,  or  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy I  We  must  stop  the  war  now, 
whether  Belgium  is  left  prostrate  or  not ; 
whether  the  twentieth-century  scourge  is 
scotched  forever  or  not ;  whether  democracy, 
product  of  centuries  of  sacrifice,  blood,  and 
tears,  is  crushed  or  rescued  from  peril  and 
oppression  to  guide  on  the  ranks  of  men  I 
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The  wise  thing  to  do  is  the  safe  thing  to  do  I 
Why  give  up  peace  and  comfort,  our  pleasant 
firesides,  our  clubs  and  dances,  our  golf  and 
our  church-going,  for  love  of  freedom  and 
hatred  of  oppression  ?  We  now  repudiate 
the  ignoble  doctrine,  **  'Tis  man's  perdition 


to  be  safe  when  for  the  truth  he  ought  to 
die."  We  change  it  to  read,  **  Why  risk  a 
hair  for  that  mere  idea  which  fanatics  call 
one's  country  ?"  You  cannot  eat  it,  drink  it, 
feel  it,  or  make  money  out  of  it.  This  is  the 
golden  age  1     These  are  the  heroic  days  ! 


THE    COUNTRY    CHURCH 

The  articles  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bnitre  on  the  country  church  (the  fourth  of  ivhuh 
was  printed  last  week)  have  called  forth  a  number  of  letters^  of  ivhich  we  select 
the  folloiving  as  of  interest  to  our  readers, — The  Editors, 


I 

IN  "  The  Church  of  the  Fat  Land,"  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brufere,  in  The  Oudook 
for  March  24,  the  statements  are  made 
that  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  forces  money  on  churches  that  do  not 
wish  it,  and  requires  churches  to  keep  open 
meeting-houses  which  they  wish  to  close.  It 
is  stated  that  our  Home  Mission  Society  pours 
out  money  to  **  hermetically  seal  bursting 
chrysalises  "  of  churches,  and  that  in  a  single 
year,  1912,  this  one  Society  gave  $293,311.32 
for  this  cause.  All  of  which  is  not  so.  Our 
Home  Mission  Society  exercises  no  sort  of 
authority  over  these  churches.  Every  Bap>- 
tist  church  is  absolutely  indep>endent  of  out- 
side control.  It  can  do  just  as  it  pleases.  All 
the  appropriations  made  by  our  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  are  made  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  conventions,  and  none  are  ever  made 
without  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  the 
State  conventions.  Every  church  that  is 
aided  in  any  way  must  be  in  membership 
with  its  State  convention.  The  principle  of 
home  rule  in  the  management  of  church 
affairs  could  not  be  more  fully  observed  than 
it  is  among  us. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
many  years  enables  me  to  say  that  not  a  dol- 
lar has  been  expended  to  keep  any  church  in 
a  chrysalis  state,  much  less  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  points  in  the 
article  that  might  well  be  objected  to.  On  page 
697  it  is  stated,  as  a  sign  of  how  numerous 
dead  churches  are  in  Iowa,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  linv  for  the  disposal  of  their 
meeting-houses.  I  suppose  most  of  our 
States  have  such  a  law.    New  York  certainly 


has.  If  there  was  only  one  such  abandoned 
meeting-house,  there  ought  to  be  some  legal 
provision  for  its  disposal. 

I  should  think  that  every  member  of  an 
evangelical  church  would  object  to  this  article 
as  misrepresenting  the  work  of  churches  which 
are  not  strictly  *'  social  centers  "  and  yet  feci 
that  it  is  still  worth  while  for  people  to  as- 
semble for  the  worship  of  God,  and  which 
give  faithful  religious  instruction  to  the  com- 
munity and  are  not  behind  in  their  ministry 
to  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  My  own 
observation  would  tell  me  that  such  a  church 
does  more  for  the  "  social  welfare  "  of  its 
community  than  one  where  the  church's  chief 
concern  is  to  make  roads  as  *'  a  way  of  sal- 
vation," **  to  raise  fat  pigs  for  the  glory  of 
God,"  to  **  clean  up  dirty  privies,"  to  turn 
the  house  of  worship  into  a  dance-hall  and 
the  preacher  of  the  Gosp)el  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  the  director  of  the  dance.  Surely  the 
sketches  of  evangelical  preachers  giv«i  in 
this  article  are  a  burlesque. 

A  friend  of  mine,  now  a  resident  of  the 
metropolitan  district,  but  who  knows  Jordan's 
(irove  better  than  he  knows  New  York,  tells 
me  that  the  sketch  of  Jordan's  Grove  is  so 
highly  colored  as  to  be  altogether  untrue. 
The  article  is  marked  all  the  way  through  by 
a  false  emphasis,  so  that  some  features  of 
church  life  in  Iowa  two  years  ago  are  exag- 
gerated and  other  features  that  were  just  as 
marked  are  altogether  ignored.  The  picture 
is  not  a  true  one. 

It  should  be  stated  in  an  appendix  to  this 
article  that  the  Rev.  Richmond  A.  Smith, 
who  is  spoken  of  so  highly,  has  resigned 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bru^re,  and 
the  so-called  country  church  movement  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  State  Convention. 
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So  that  apparently  "  the  old-time  religion  '' 
has  a  longer  life  than  the  social  science  sub- 
stitute which  this  article  advocates. 

(Rev.)  Frank  M.  Goodchild. 

Central  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Goodchild  is  not  alone  in 
his  objection  to  our  reference  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
Of  course  we  had  no  intention  of  singling  the 
Baptist  Society  out  as  a  horrible  example  ; 
we  referred  to  its  expenditures  simply  as  an 
illustration  of  a  policy  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  of  which  the 
failure  of  the  Iowa  State  Convention  to  sup- 
port and  carry  through  the  admirable  social 
and  religious  survey  begun  by  the  Rev. 
Richmond  A.  Smith  seems  to  us  unhappily 
characteristic. 

The  point  we  were  trying  to  make,  and 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  first 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Goodchild  s  letter,  is  that 
church  bodies  of  great  influence  like  the  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society  spend  large 
sums  of  money  planlessly  and  without  that 
careful  examination  into  the  living  needs  and 
aspirations  of  particular  rural  communities 
which  the  statesmanlike  surveys  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  have  shown  to  be  essential 
to  efficient  expenditure. 

As  for  Jordan's  Grove,  we  can  only  plead 
that  our  description  does  scant  justice  to 
what  we  saw  there  and  to  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Smith's  work  given  us  by  his  successor 
and  his  former  parishioners — a  group  of 
sturdy,  intelligent,  and  delightful  people. 
And  as  for  our  emphasis,  we  are  ver>'  sorry 
indeed  that  Mr.  Goodchild  should  think  it 
false ;  it  is  true  that  we  were  more  deeply 
impressed  by  the  living  and  growing  churches 
than  by  those  that  were  dying  or  dead,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  forward-stressing 
emphasis  to  which  he  objects.  We  should 
be  very  contrite  if  we  believed  we  had  dis- 
torted the  truth. 

Martha  Benslev  Brieke. 
Robert  W.  Bru^re. 

II 

The  article  in  The  Outlook  on  "The 
Church  of  the  Fat  Land  "  impressed  me 
deeply  as  a  tribute  to  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  whole  country  church  area; 
namely,  that  good  strong  churches  are  grow- 
mg  in  the  country,  and  that  everywhere  they 
are  associating  the  deepest  and  sincerest 
piety,  usually  of  a  conservative,  theological 


type,  with  practical  economic  and  social 
service.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  country 
church  in  the  Middle  States,  which  you  truly 
call  the  **fat  land."  These  fertile  and  spirit- 
ual-minded churches  are  having  an  immense 
influence,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  they 
have  learned  their  gospel  from  experience. 
They  have  found  a  way  along  the  steep  face 
of  necessity,  and  country  ministers  who  gen- 
erally are  seeking  to  find  "  the  path  of  the 
country  church "  are  observing  their  work 
with  great  interest. 

1  think  the  Outlook  article  was  misunder- 
stood by  some,  who  thought  that  you  denied 
the  spirituality  of  these  churches,  but  I  know 
the  situation  so  well  that  I  realized  the  close 
association  of  fervent,  evangelistic  feeling 
with  practical  economic  and  social  service.  I 
commend  heartily  the  evidence  which  you 
present  that  the  exceptional  community-serv- 
ing church  is  prosperous  in  these  sections  in 
which  the  narrow  sectarian  church,  in  spite 
of  the  wealth  that  is  in  the  land,  is  running 
down.  In  the  older  Eastern  States  we  often 
have  a  church  prosperity  that  is  of  tradition 
alone.  In  the  great  Middle  West,  where  the 
heart  of  country  people  is  even  more  actively 
evangelistic  and  their  religion  more  simple 
and  Biblical,  they  have  had  to  fight  a  hard 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  all  social 
institutions,  and  the  success  of  a  few  churches 
which  have  fought  their  way  out  has  almost 
always  been  secured  in  the  practice  of  the 
life  of  Christ  along  with  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

The  inquir>^  which  the  articles  have 
awakened  will  do  great  good,  for  it  will  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  these  pioneer  country 
churches,  and  it  will  convince  the  many  pes- 
simists who  hold  that  there  is  no  future  for 
the  country  church.  The  country  ministers 
and  officers  who  are  securing  success  in  the 
hard  economic  struggle  of  "the  fat  land  ^' 
are  doing  constructive  work  for  all  Christen- 
dom. Warkk.v  H.  Wilson. 

Country  Church  Work. 
Board  of  Presbyterian  Home  Mi<»5ions. 

Ill 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  and 
profit  -The  Church  of  the  Fat  Land,'' 
published  in  The  Outlook  of  March  24.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  new  course  of  study  which  will  be  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  College  of  the  Bible 
of  Transylvania  next  autumn. 

While  the  foremost  theological  seminaries 
of  the  country  all  recognize  the  imperative 
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need  which  this  new  course  of  study  seeks  to 
supply,  not  one  of  them  is  yet  ready  to 
smash  precedents  and  to  try  the  experi- 
ment 

Such  is  the  position  of  Union,  McCormick, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Garrett,  etc. 

Professor  Alva  W.  Taylor,  of  Missouri 
Bible  College,  states  the  case  admirably  in 
Bulletin  I  of  the  Commission  of  Social  Serv- 
ice and  the  Rural  Church  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  He  says :  "  The  ultimate  hope  of 
the  rural  churcli,  as  of  every  church,  and  of 
the  school,  and  of  every  other  public  institu- 
tion, is  in  an  educated  leadership.  .  .  .  The 
first  requisite  lies  in  the  seminary  and  college 
that  trains  the  ministry.  The  pastor  needs 
a  knowledge  of  his  field  as  well  as  of  the 
things  he  is  to  preach.  ...  If  we  are  to 
have  an  educated  rural  ministry,  we  must 
have  an  education  for  the  rural  ministry ; 
that  means  a  curriculum  that  gives  the  knowl- 
edge of  sociology  and  of  rural  life  as  well  as 
of  theology  and  sermonizing." 

Now,  the  College  of  the  Bible  of  Tran- 
sylania  University  is  undertaking  to  offer  a 
course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  min- 
isterial students  who  will  give  their  life  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  country-side.  This  course 
requires  the  four-year  high  school  prepara- 
tion, and  one  year  of  college  work  as  a  pre- 
requisite. This  college  year  includes  such 
subjects  as  English,  science,  foreign  language, 
a  survey  course  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  an  elementary  course  in  psy- 
chology. 

From  this  point  of  departure  a  student  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  determining  just 
where  he  should  expend  his  energies  when 
he  enters  his  work.  If  he  wants  to  pursue 
a  social  service  ministry,  a  missionary  minis- 
try, a  teaching  ministry  or  a  preaching  min- 


istry in  the  open  country,  he  elects  subjects  in 
the  particular  field  of  his  life  task. 

In  this  course  we  are  going  to  teach 
botany,  with  especial  reference  to  agriculture, 
horticulture,  etc.  We  will  also  give  a  course 
in  zoology  covering  animal  husbandry,  which 
will  acquaint  one  with  the  various  forms  of 
animal  and  insect  life  found  on  the  farm. 
We  will'  give  a  course  in  sociology,  with 
special  reference  to  country  conditions.  Rural 
sanitation  and  hygiene  will  be  offered. 

About  one-half  of  the  four  years  required 
to  complete  this  course  will  be  in  strictly 
theological  subjects,  and  the  other  half  will 
be  in  subjects  looking  toward  making  the 
rural  preacher  thoroughly  comfortable,  in- 
formed, and  useful  in  his  environment. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  what 
we  are  planning  to  do  with  respect  to  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  rural  ministers,  and  have 
consequently  set  out  somewhat  in  extenso  our 
programme.  R.  H.  Crosspield, 

President  Trannsylvania  University. 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

IV 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  second 
article  on  the  country  church,  en  tided  **  The 
Church  of  the  Lean  Land,"  by  the  Bru^res. 
I  read  also  *'  The  Church  of  the  Fat  Land." 

The  Bru^res  have  a  power  of  practical 
visualizing  that  makes  their  writings  of  unlim- 
ited value  to  society.  They  see  things  as 
they  are ;  they  have  vision ;  they  are  able  to 
so  correlate  the  two  that  we  have  something 
tangible.  They  are  indeed  constructive  so- 
cialists in  the  best  sense.  Their  articles  are 
fascinating,  exhilarating ;  they  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  ;  they  are  practical,  earnest,  sincere, 
helpful,  stimulating.  Henry  Flurv. 

Pleasant  Hill  Academy, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Tennessee. 


THE  SPECTATOR  EN  ROUTE  TO  LEMBERG 


IT  has  doubtless  been  observed  by  many 
that  the  Spectator  is  a  person  of  ubiqui- 
tous characteristics.  Without  arguing 
how  this  may  be  or  attempting  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  particular  pattern  of 
the  magic  carpet  which  he  uses,  let  it  be 
stated  immediately  that  he  was  most  fortunate 
in  being  one  of  the  first  among  Americans 
to  go  over  the  Uzsok  Pass  by  railway — or 
perhaps  by  any  other  means  of  transportation. 


If  you,  my  reader,  have  got  out  your 
atlas  in  order  to  locate  this  pass,  probably 
you  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  it,  or, 
having  found  it,  in  discovering  that  a  railway 
line  ran  through  it.  The  pass,  prior  to  the 
war,  was  not  the  most  important  one  in  the 
Carpathians.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  whisde  of  a  locomotive 
echoed  in  it,  assuming  that  the  whistle  was 
powerful  enough  to  create  an  echo,  which 
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is  doubtful.  Only  the  very  latest  maps 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  railway.  Perhai>s 
war  has  obliterated  iL 

a 

It  was  by  accident  that  the  Spectator 
learned  of  its  existence.  He  had  been  stay- 
ing for  a  few  days  in  Debrecren  in  order  to 
see  the  czardas,  the  national  peasant  dance 
of  the  Mag>'ars.  Having  failed  in  this, 
he  began  studying  the  time-table.  The 
Spectator  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
Hungarian  State  Railway  time-table.  A  map 
of  the  railway  system  goes  with  the  time- 
table. Each  section  of  the  system  is  num- 
bered. The  time-tables  are  numbered  to  cor- 
respond wiih  the  numbers  on  the  map,  or  iw 
versa.  I'hus  has  the  pictorial  method  been 
brought  into  service  as  an  aid  to  the  traveler. 

U 

The  Spectator  studied  the  map  on  the 
hotel  wall,  and,  noting  that  there  were  two 
routes  to  Lemberg,  glanced  at  the  corre- 
sponding time-table.  He  was  surprised  to 
leam  that,  although  the  route  by  way  of 
M unkacs  and  Stryi  was  that  taken  by  the 
expresses,  the  local  trains  going  by  way  of 
Csap,  Ungvar,  Uzsok,  and  Sambor,  stopping 
at  every  bar  p>ost,  apparently  would  reach 
Lemberg  earlier.  So  he  elected  the  valley 
of  the  Ung  and  I'zsok.  and  ordered  a  car- 
riage for  the  5:15  a.m.  train. 

a 

In  selecting  the  time  for  leaving  the  hotel 
a  half-hour  had  been  allowed  for  breakfast, 
but  the  time  was  otherwise  spent  by  Mr. 
Spectator.  Having  said  '*  Lemberg  "  to  the 
woman  in  the  ticket-office,  he  thought  to 
receive  a  through  ticket,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  America  or  on  a  through  line.  Not 
so.  The  young  woman  passed  out  a  slip  of 
green  cardboard  on  which  appeared  neither 
the  name  "  Lemberg  '*  nor  of  any  other  place 
learned  of  previously  by  the  Sp>ectator.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  a  woman 
ticket  agent  of  the  Hungarian  State  Railway 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  any  other  than 
the  Magyar  tongue.  The  Spectator  studied 
the  illustrated  time-table  again.  He  tried 
German  on  the  porters  and  all  other  persons 
who  looked  as  if  they  could  aid.  At  last  a 
uniformed  official  who  understood  German 
entered.  .  He  said  in  substance  :  "  Come  with 
me.  My  train  goes  part  way.  I  will  tell 
you  where  to  change  cars." 

The  Spectator  was  led  forth  like  a  lamb. 

•*  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  coming  out," 
said  he  to  himself,  feeling  as  helpless  as  an 


immigrant  on  Ellis  Island,  **  but,  in  any  event 
it  will  be  an  adventure." 

a 

One  cannot  fail  to  have  an  interesdng  day 
who  starts  out  in  such  a  s{Mrit.  Breakfast 
and  luncheon  were  combined,  and  ci^nsisted 
of  rolls,  canned  sardines,  lemon  juice,  and 
bottled  sulphur  water  picked  up  at  various 
stadons.  In  Himgary  one  comes  to  believe 
that  all  mineral  water  is  charged  with  sulphur. 
The  Spectator  made  it  a  practice  in  Ekirope 
to  drink  mineral  water,  but  at  Debreczen  he 
gave  it  up.  Sulphur  was  no  more  to  his 
taste  than  chickens  served  with  their  heads  still 
attached.    This  also  was  a  Debreczen  delicacy. 

E3 
The  Spectator  has  been  asked  how  wide 
and  how  high  the  Carpathians  are.  So  far 
as  his  experience  goes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  western  region  called  the  High  Tatra, 
where  they  are  precipitous  and  rise  to  a 
height  of  upwards  of  nine  thousand  feet, 
their  sloi>es  are  comparatively  gen  tie.  The 
Hungarian  plain  is  more  than  seven  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  floor  of  eastern  Galida 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sambor  and  Lemberg. 
The  total  climb  from  Csap,  on  the  southern 
base  of  the  mountains,  to  Sianki,  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  a  distance  of  seventy-seven  and 
one-half  miles,  is  approximately  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  or  an  average  of  less  than  twenty 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  descent  on  the  north- 
em  side  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Dniester 
to  Sambor,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  sixty-four 
miles  away,  is  830  feet,  a  fall  of  thirteen  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  Hungarian  plain  lies  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  elevation  of  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1,845  feet,  while  the  Galician  country  aver- 
ages about  one  thousand  feet.  To  the  fact 
that  this  sector  of  the  Carpathian  rampart 
is  lower  than  other  regions  is  credited  the 
presence  of  Ruthenians  at  this  point  on  the 
southern  slopes,  while  those  farther  westward 
are  inhabited  by  Slovaks.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  reason  for  the  extreme  persistence  of 
the  attack  by  the  Russians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  pass.  At  some  period  in  the 
past  the  Ruthenians  swarmed  over  the  divide 
and  settled  here. 

Q 

The  Spectator  gained  on  his  journey  over 
the  pass  a  keener  realization  of  the  similarity 
of  human  nature  the  world  over.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  he  forgets  the  two  little 
maids  who,  with  their  father,  occupied  the 
compartment  with  him.     They  were  on  their 
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way  to  visit  grandmother  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  they  could 
not  speak  a  tongue  the  Spectator  understood, 
they  could  play  games  that  all  children  know. 
So  the  Spectator,  far  from  home  and  a  litde 
heart-hungry,  got  acquainted  with  them  by 
means  of  the  universal  language  of  games, 
and  could  enjoy  the  thrill  of  expectation  with 
which  they  looked  forward  to  being  at  grand- 
mother's and  meeting  again  the  dog  they 
had  known  in  other  days.  That  there  was  a 
dog  was  learned  from  the  father  interpreting 
for  his  kinder.  It  all  reminded  the  Spectator 
of  his  youthful  visits  to  his  grandparents  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires  in  Litchfield 
County.  The  good  father  helped  him  in 
solving  the  intricacies  of  his  railway  journey 
as  the  train  ambled  slowly  up  into  the  hill 
country  beyond  Csap,  and  by  and  by  the 
three  left  it.  The  children  were  quite  de- 
lighted at  meeting  a  great  black  dog.  As 
the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station  they  and 
their  father  waved  their  hands  to  the  Spec- 
tator, and  all  exchanged  bows,  accompanied 
by  the  polite  hat-lifting  which  is  so  pleasing 
a  custom  in  Continental  Europe. 

O 

The  scenery  became  wilder  as  the  train 
approached  the  summit  and  the  channel  of 
the  Ung  River  narrowed.  The  people 
changed  in  character.  The  villages  were  of 
straw-thatched  cottages.  The  roofs  were 
steep  and  moldy  and  moss-covered,  and  the 
sides  were  slabs.  The  women  wore  strong 
colors,  red  and  rich  blue  predominating. 
There  were  no  shrines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Protestant  Debreczen,  but  now  they  were 
to  be  seen  again — simple  metal  crosses  on 
stone  pedestals. 

The  roadbed  became  steeper  as  the  train 
approached  the  crest  of  the  divide.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  few  miles  it  climbed  an  ele- 
vation of  several  hundred  feet  by  circling 
along  the  sides  of  two  or  three  valleys,  cut- 
ting through  several  hills  by  means  of  tun- 
nels— there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen — and 
crossing  several  ravines  upon  viaducts  of 
fine  design.  The  train  moved  so  slowly 
that  the  Spectator  could  have  jumped  out 
and  climbed  aboard  again  in  safety.  He 
leaned  out  of  the  window  and,  pointing  his 
camera  down  the  ravine  which  the  train  had 
just  crossed  and  along  whose  sides  it  was 
crawling,  pressed  the  button.  The  smoke  of 
the  locomotive  was  flowing  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  through  which  the  train  had 
just  passed.     For  twenty  minutes  the  loco- 


motive, with  its  burden  trailing  behind  it. 
snorted  heavily  as  it  zigzagged  around  the 
convolutions  of  the  encircling  hills  at  the  pro- 
verbial— and  literal — pace  of  a  snail.  Through 
all  this  period  of  time  the  pillar  of  smoke 
issuing  from  the  tunnel  could  be  seen  by  the 
Spectator.  The  train  stopped  at  Uzsok  and 
then  at  Sianki.    • 

B 

As  a  specimen  of  railway  engineering  the 
accomplishment  of  getting  a  train  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Uzsok  Pass,  in  the  Spectator's  ex- 
perience, ranked  next  to  that  exhibited  in  the 
Semmering  Pass  over  which  the  Trieste- 
Vienna  expresses  travel.  The  scenery,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  bold.  There  were  no  snow- 
capped  peaks  to  be  seen,  no  mountains  rising 
above  the  timber  line.  The  very  summits 
were  wooded  and  inhabited.  There  were 
mountains  not  so  many  miles  distant  which 
rose  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet 

O 

At  Sianki  the  Spectator  changed  cars  again, 
this  being  the  third  or  fourth  time.  Now  it 
was  to  a  train  of  the  Austrian  Staatsbahn,  for 
Sianki  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  Hun- 
gary and  Galicia.  The  route  to  Sambor  was 
more  gende  in  its  incline  than  that  traversed 
in  the  morning.  The  train  followed  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dniester  through  pine  woods  in 
which  much  lumbering  was  being  done. 
Everywhere  Ruthenian  wood-choppers — 
yokels  with  blank  expression,  and  wearing 
jackets  trimmed  with  red — and  Jews  with 
ringlets  hanging  over  their  temples  were 
seen.  From  time  to  time  churches  with 
triple  domes  resembling  Hindu  pagodas 
were  passed,  crosses  surmounting  and  dis- 
tinguishing them.  The  women  were  promi- 
nent and  picturesque  features  of  the  land- 
scape, their  red  head-bands,  red  skirts,  and 
red  aprons  making  them  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance. 

B 

In  the  edge  of  the  evening  the  train  rolled 
into  Sambor,  and,  being  obliged  to  change 
cars  again,  the  Spectator  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the  first  com- 
plete meal  of  the  day.  Then  on  into  the 
night  he  sped  toward  Lemberg,  48  )4  miles 
away.  The  train  arrived  there  an  hour 
behind  the  schedule.  Although  in  conse- 
quence of  this  no  time  had  been  saved  over 
the  other  route,  the  SF)ectator  had  no  regrets 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  ventured  across  lots, 
and  as  a  result  unwittingly  passed  through  a 
country  which  was  to  become  historic 
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D  Mare  Adriatico.  By  Gellio  Cassi.  Ulrico 
Ho«plL    Milano,  Italy. 

This  volume  is  published  at  exactly  the  right 
time.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  in  the  Adriatic,  and  never  before  has 
popular  attention  turned  so  much  towards  the 
history  of  the  shores  of  that  sea.  Professor 
Cassi  has  known  how  to  relate  this  history  to 
us  in  language  so  interesting  that  we  hope  an 
early  translation  of  the  book  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  English-speaking  readers  to  enjoy  it  as 
well. 

What  Ought  I  To  Do?  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd,  LL.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Sl.50. 

Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale,  though  now  emeri- 
tus, continues  his  educational  work  with  vigor 
and  practical  point.  The  very  title  of  this  vol- 
ume pointedly  addresses  it  to  a  widely  felt 
need  in  the  present  crisis  of  civilization,  in  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  new  social  order,  and  perplex- 
ing questions  of  personal  and  social  duty. 

The  two  outstanding  facts  of  history  are 
these:  the  time-long  evolution  of  morality  in 
society,  and  this  as  proceeding  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  self  in  individual  person- 
ality. Professor  Ladd  thus  summarizes  the 
entire  course  of  ethical  study:  "The  moral 
self  ia  a  process  of  development  toward  the 
social  ideal.^*  Only  in  society  can  personality 
originate  and  develop.  Professor  Ladd's  con- 
ception of  individual  personality  in  progressive 
development  is  well  expressed  in  Whittier*s 
well-known  line : 

"  Be  thou  the  true  man  thou  dost  seek." 
To  be  one  such  good  man  and  true,  "  one  great 
thing,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  is  that  you 
should  be  devotedly  helpful  to  others  in  their 
efforts  to  realize  their  own  individual  better 
selves.  But  be  good  to  others  in  your  own  good 
way  after  your  conception  of  the  divine  type.'* 

The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  so-called 
"  fall  **  of  man  is  the  prototype  of  the  initial  for- 
ward step  in  the  development  of  the  moral  self 
which  multitudes  even  now  have  yet  to  take- 
advance  from  tribal  or  group  morality  to  indi- 
vidual morality.  Professor  Ladd's  chapters  on 
•*  Custom,  Other  Laws,  and  the  Moral  Law " 
and  "  On  Settling  Questions  of  Conscience " 
have  admirably  handled  the  puzzling  problems 
which  bften  embarrass  that  momentous  step. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardv  in  the  British  Isles* 
ByW.  J.  Bean.  2  vols,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $\S  per  set 

These  two  stout  volumes  are,  of  course,  more 
interesting  to  Britons  t^an  to  Americans.  And 
yet  to  us  also  they  have  interest,  especially  be- 
cause of  those  trees  and  shrubs  in  America  which 
exist  in  England  as  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  with  regard  to  them  the  propagation,  nurs- 
ery work,  transplanting,  mulching,  pruning,  and 
other  care  given  in  the  British  Isles  and  compare 


it  with  our  own.  These  volumes  may  be  re- 
garded, we  suppose,  as  constituting  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  any  one  who 
has  ever  visited  the  fascinating  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew,  London,  may  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  work,  knowing  that  the  author  is 
the  assistant  curator  of  tliose  gardens. 

Abroad  at  Home.  Bv  Julian  Street.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  Vork.    $2.50. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  must  perforce  set 
out  to  discover  the  attractions  of  their  own 
country,  in  lieu  of  the  "  trip  abroad  "  which  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  this  year,  this  vivacious  ac- 
count of  things  seen  in  a  trip  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  by  a  wide-awake  newspaper  man 
and  an  open-eyed  artist  will  be  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  a  host  of  vacationists  who  are  asking, 
"  Where  ?'* 

Christ  of  the  Men  of  Art  (The).  By  J.  R.  Aitken. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $6. 

This  book  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  best 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  painters,  and 
hence  is  not  as  exhaustive  as  it  might  have 
been.  Had  the  book  been  more  comprehen- 
sive, however,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
publish  it  in  two  volumes.  The  present  volume 
is  a  thick  book,  but  is  well  printed  and  passably 
well  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  volume 
lies  in  its  account  of  the  Christ  figure  as  depicted 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
Byzantine  Age,  and  in  what  the  author  calls 
"  the  Dawn  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  '*— another 
name  for  the  Gothic  Age.  Prefatory  to  all  this 
is  a  chapter  in  which  various  legendary  tales 
are  told  and  descriptions  given  of  what  has  been 
found  in  the  sacramental  vessels  and  numerous 
ornaments  discovered  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  earlier  art  ages  is  that  which 
has  to  do  with  Gothic  art,  simply  because  it 
lacks  the  amplitude  which  its  author  was  doubt- 
less ready  to  give,  but  which  had  to  be  con- 
densed into  what  seemed  a  proper  perspective 
with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Italy  for  the  Reconstruction  of  Poland.  Refer- 
endum prepared  by  the  review  "  L'Eloquenza." 
Published  by  "L'Eloquenza,"  Rome,  Italy. 

The  subject  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Polish 
Kingdom  is  one  which  was  mentioned  in  Ger- 
many by  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
as  a  possible  and  even  probable  benefit  from 
the  war.  It  is  interesting  also  to  find  that  in 
Italy  a  similar  opinion  has  been  held.  "  L'Elo- 
quenza,"  the  Italian  review,  has  made  a  sum- 
mary of  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  the  result- 
ing volume  is  worth  the  attention  of  any  one 
interested  in  Poland.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
interesting  map  closing  the  volume  tracing  what 
the  Italians  would  doubtless  call  **  Polonia  Ir- 
redenta "  (unredeemed  Poland). 
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Metal  markets,  says  a  commercial  authority, 
are  running  wild.  The  copper  output  for  May 
surpassed  all  records  by  over  25,000,000  pounds, 
yet  the  price  has  risen  from  12^ c.  in  January 
to  20>ic.  Zinc  began  the  year  at  5c.  a  pound 
and  reached  29^ c.  The  manufacturers  of 
brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  tried  to  sub- 
stitute lead  for  the  zinc,  and  the  price  of  lead 
rose  from  4.20c.  to  7.50c.  a  pound — "  a  figure 
which  it  has  not  touched  since  the  Civil  War!" 

Joplin,  Missouri,  the  center  of  the  American 
zinc-producing  field,  has  been  having  a  boom  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  zinc — or 
"spelter,"  as  it  is  called  commercially.  "A 
year  ago  many  of  the  mines  were  abandoned. 
Now  every  one  is  worked  to  capacity.  The 
small  mines  where  the  small  fry  hoist  the  ore 
out  with  a  horse,  break  the  rock  with  a  sledge, 
and  wash  it  by  hand  bring  profits  of  $250  a 
week." 

"  Read  the  advertisements,"  is  the  advice  to 
its  readers  given  by  a  monthly  journal  devoted 
to  oflfice  equipment.  It  frankly  says  that  it 
regards  its  advertisements  as  its  most  valuable 
feature.  And  at  least  one  daily  paper  in  New 
York  City  might  say  the  same  thing.  **  Of 
course  one  buys  the  for  the  advertise- 
ments," is  a  remark  often  heard  concerning  this 
daily;  and  an  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
paper  in  question  sells  for  a  higher  price  than 
do  most  of  its  competitors  that  are  without  this 
valuable  advertising  patronage. 

A  trip  by  trolley  car  from  New  York  City 
to  Chicago  costs,  according  to  the  Brooklyn 
"  Eagle*s "  Trolley  Exploring  Guide,  slightly 
over  |20  in  fares  and  about  $12  extra  for  hotel 
bills,  as  the  trip  takes  just  short  of  four  days. 
There  are  still  one  or  two  gaps  in  New  York 
State  which  must  be  filled  in  with  steam-car 
travel,  but  from  Little  Falls,  New  York,  one  can 
travel  by  trolley  not  only  as  far  as  Chicago,  but 
to  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  to  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan, to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  almost  to  St. 
Louis. 

"  With  an  aim  to  foster  and  develop  an  artistic 
theater,  free  from  the  taint  of  commercialism, 
the  Washington  Square  Players  began  a  season 
in  February  at  the  Bandbox  Theater,"  says  the 
New  York  **  Dramatic  Mirror."  It  adds : 
"  Their  success  has  been  so  complete  that  it  has 
dispelled  for  all  time  the  belief  of  the  skeptics 
that  there  was  no  room  for  a  theater  of  ideals 
in  this  country."  The  Bandbox  Theater  does 
not  advertise  in  the  papers,  its  tickets  are  not 
sold  at  an  advance  by  agencies,  and  the  best 
seats  have  sold  for  only  fifty  cents,  though  they 
are  to  be  a  dollar  next  season. 

Figures  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicate  that  the  cost  of  living  in  1914 
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was  2  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913,  and  24.5 
per  cent  more  than  in  1907.  Taking  prices 
in  1913  as  a  standard  and  calling  them  100,  sir- 
loin steak  jumped  from  71.5  in  1907  to  102.5  in 
1914;  hens  from  81.4  to  102.1  ;  eggs  from  84.1  to 
102.3  ;  wheat  flour  from  94.9  to  103.8 ;  com  meal 
from  87.7  to  105.2;  butter  from  85.2  to  94.4; 
milk  from  87.2  to  100.5.  Potatoes  are  one  of 
the  few  articles  of  universal  consumption  which 
have  risen  only  slightly — from  101.3  to  103.2. 

Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  to  have  an  open- 
air  restaurant  similar  to  the  delightful  sidewalk 
restaurants  of  Paris,  at  which  the  boulevardiers 
love  to  sit  and  watch  the  passing  throng  while 
they  sip  their  cooling  drinks  and  exchange  the 
gossip  of  the  hour — at  least  they  did  this  before 
the  war  and  will  doubtless  resume  the  practice 
when  the  war  is  over.  New  York's  sidewalk 
caf^  is  to  be  inclosed  in  glass  in  winter. 

Here  is  a  Chinese  student's  summary  of  the 
war^s causes, as  published  in  a  Shanghai  paper: 
"  Now  there  is  a  great  battle  in  Europe.  This 
began  because  the  Prince  of  Austria  went  to 
Serbia  with  his  wife.  One  man  of  Serbia  killed 
him.  Austria  was  angry,  and  so  write  Serbia. 
Germany  write  a  letter  to  Austria,  *  I  will  help 
you.'  Russia  write  a  letter  to  Serbia, '  I  will 
help  you.'  France  did  not  want  to  fight,  but 
they  got  ready  their  soldiers.  Germany  write 
a  letter  to  France,  *  You  don't  get  ready,  or  I 
will  fight  you  in  nine  hours.'  Germany,  to  fight 
them,  pass  Belgium.  Belgium  say,  '  I  am  a 
Country  ;  I  am  NOT  a  road.'  And  Belgium 
write  a  letter  to  England  about  Germany,  to 
help  them.  So  England  help  Belgium."  Who 
can  do  better  in  the  same  space? 

One  of  Bolivia's  misfortunes  has  been  its 
deprivation  of  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  just  published  report  of 
two  commissioners  from  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  which  is  seeking 
to  enlarge  its  trade  in  Latin  America.  They 
found,  they  announce,  Bolivia  "  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  any  other  South  American 
country  at  the  time  of  their  visit." 

An  exchange  prints  this  list  of  words  ending  in 
(m£^At  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  obscure 
words  being  here  added,  so  far  as  is  ascertain- 
able from  the  dictionaries:  Messrs.  Gough 
{^/),  Hough  (/iu/)y  and  Clough  (c/u/)j  though 
tough  enough,  thought,  through  the  day,  that 
they  would  visit  Mr.  Brough  (troo),  who,  having 
hiccough  (hickup)  and  a  cough,  lived  in  a 
clough  {cluf  or  clou),  with  plenty  of  dough  and 
a  tame  chough  (chuf)  kept  near  a  plough  in  a 
rough  trough  hung  to  a  bough  over  a  lough 
(ioch).  A  slough  (siuf)  of  the  bank  into  the 
slough  {slew)  injured  his  thoroughbred's  hough 
{kock). 
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THB    ARMENIAN:    A   SEQUEL 
TO    THB    LUSITANIA 

American  citizens  have  again  been  killed 
b>'  German  submarine  warfare  on  merchant 
ships.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
American  State  Department  was  informed 
that  the  Leyland  Line  steamship  Armenian 
had  been  torpedoed  off  the  Cornwall  coast 
and  that  probably  twenty  or  more  Americans 
were  among  the  missing. 

The  Armenian  sailed  from  Newport  News 
on  June  17  with  a  cargo  of  horses  and  mules. 
There  was  a  crew  of  seventy- two  men  aboard, 
and  in  addition  she  carried  ninety-six  men  as 
mule-tenders.  Most  of  these  mule-tenders 
were  Americans  and  most  of  the  Americans 
were  Negroes. 

It  was  at  first  rumored  that  the  steamship 
had  been  chartered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  later  reported  that  she  was 
under  operation  of  the  Leyland  Line.  All  the 
details  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
vessel  was  torpedoed  had  not  reached  this 
country  as  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  went  to 
presSf  but  it  was  announced  that  she  was  sunk 
by  the  German  submarine  U-38,  and  that 
twenty-nine  had  been  lost  and  ten  injured. 

The  bigger  crime  of  the  Lusitania  over- 
shadows the  crime  of  the  Armenian.  Nothing 
that  Germany  can  do  on  the  sea  can  surpass 
or  even  equal  the  magnitude  of  the  offense 
which  she  committed  when  she  sent  that  huge 
Cunard  liner  to  the  bottom  with  women  and 
Bttle  children.  But  this  new  crime,  though 
less  shocking,  is  no  less  significant,  for  it 
reveals  the  determination  of  Germany  to 
continue  her  submarine  warfare  in  utter  dis- 
reg^d  of  Ameriqaln  protests.  • 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Arme- 
nian might  be  considered  an  auxiliary  trans- 
port if  it  is  proved  that  it  was  chartered  by 
the  British  Government,  and  that  if  that  were 
shown  to  be  true  it  would  deprive  the  United 
Sutes  Goveinment  of  a  cause  for  protest. 
This  commentis  thoughtless.  Either  the  Arme- 
nian was  a  merchant  vessel,  or  else  she  was 
a  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  Germany's 
enemy.  If  she  was  a  merchant  vessel,  even 
though  she  belonged  to  a  belligerent,  she  had 
the  rights  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  to  tor- 
pedo her  without  warning,  even  though  she 


was  chartered  by  the  British  Government, 
was  to  commit  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  inter- 
national law  and  in  the  eyes  of  every  right- 
thinking  civilized  person.  If  she  belonged 
to  the  armed  forces  of  a  belligerent,  then  she 
could  not  have  left  an  American  port  unless 
this  country  connived  at  her  departure.  The 
course  in  that  case  for  Germany  to  have 
pursued  was  immediately  to  have  offered 
evidence  and  protested  against  the  sailing 
of  this  vessel.  Germany  did  not  do  this, 
and  she  now  has  no  right  to  make  this  new 
claim  after  committing  the  act  of  torpe- 
doing the  vessel.  This  suggestion  that  the 
Armenian  is  an  auxiliary  transport  is  on  the 
same  level  with  the  German  claim  that  the 
Lusitania  was  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  the 
fallacy  can  be  exposed  in  the  same  way. 

The  only  possible  excuse  that  Germany 
can  give  for  this  act  is  by  alleging  that  the 
Armenian  resisted  capture,  and  ground  for 
this  excuse  does  not  at  this  date  appear. 

It  is  reported  that  most  of  the  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  were  Negroes.  White 
or  black,  they  were  Americans. 

Even  though  these  men  were  on  a  ship 
chartered  by  the  British  Government,  they 
were  non-combatants,  and  there  should  be 
no  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Americans  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  these  American  citizens. 
They  had  the  rights  at  least  of  non-com- 
batants. The  loss  of  these  lives  is  a  lesson 
to  this  country  that  it  cannot  afford  to  take 
any  lower  ground  than  that  the  rights  of 
all  non-combatants  are  the  concern  of  the 
American  Government. 

What  Ivill  follow  this  new  deed  in  (Ger- 
many's lawless  warfare  ?  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  more  notes.  Germany  has  shown 
that  she  does  not  care  how  many  notes  we 
send  her,  so  long  as  she  can  continue  her 
course  unmolested.  The  sinking  of  the 
Armenian  calls  for  prompt  action.  We 
here  reiterate,  what  we  have  akeady  said,  that 
such  action  does  not  necessarily  mean  war. 
We  can  declare  non-intercourse  with  Ger- 
many, forbidding  all  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  offending  nation,  and  invite  all 
other  neutral  Powers  to  unite  with  us  in 
this  policy.  Or  we  can  go  further  than  this  : 
We  might  refuse  all  political  intercourse  with 
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Germany,  and  thus  say  in  the  most  emphatic 
Qianner  possible  that  we  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  a  lawless  nation  until  it  dis- 
continues its  lawless  acts.  Or  we  might  go 
even  further  than  this :  We  might  say  to 
Germany,  You  refuse  to  us  the  rights  of  a 
neutral ;  you  have  put  to  death  unarmed 
American  citizens ;  you  have  trespassed  be- 
yond the  limits  which  civilized  nations  have 
placed  upon  the  action  of  belligerents,  and 
therefore  you  have  no  right  to  expect  us  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  neutral ;  you  have 
deprived  yourself  of  all  right  to  claim  neutrality 
of  us  ;  we  are  therefore  placing  guards  upon 
German  ships,  opening  our  ports  to  the  fleets 
of  the  Allies,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  are  furthering  the  sending  of 
munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies ;  and  we  shall 
continue  to  feel  free  from  the  restraints  of 
neutrality  until  you  return  to  the  practice  of 
respecting  our  neutral  rights. 

THB    BRITISH   MEMORANDUM 

Great  Britain  has  sent,  not  a  full  reply  but 
a  memorandum,  in  reply  to  our  protest  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right,  under  the  princi- 
rles  of  international  law,  to  interfere  with 
American  non- contraband  cargoes  bound  to 
and  from  the  ports  of  neutral  countries 
adjacent  to  Germany.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment maintains  that  there  has  been  no 
undue  delay  in  dealing  with  ships  necessarily 
detained  in  the  legitimate  prosecution  of  her 
blockade.  She  claims  that  delays  in  the 
prize  court  proceedings  have  been  caused 
entirely  by  the  failure  of  American  shippers 
to  supply  the  proof  of  their  contentions,  and 
by  their  asking  for  postponements. 

On  the  question  of  cotton  cargoes  the  claim 
is  made  that  special  consideration  has  been 
shown  Americans,  and  that  the  principal  rep- 
resentatives of  American  cotton  interests  de- 
scribe the  final  arrangement  reached  between 
them  and  the  British  Government  as  conced- 
ing all  that  American  interests  could  propn 
erly  ask.  As  regards  the  more  general  alle- 
gation of  delay  in-  dealing  with  cases  of 
detained  cargoes,  facts  and  figures  are  cited 
to  aid  the  British  contention. 

The  British  Government  further  states  that 
special  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  car- 
goes of  particular  products  destined  for  the 
United  States  and  said  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  industries  of  our  country.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  our  imp)orters  have  now 
had  three  months  since  the  declaration  of 
the  blockade  in  which  to  clear  off  their  pur- 
chase in  enemy   territory,  and  that  in  view 


of  the  circumstances  the  United  States 
should  acknowledge  that  great  consideration 
has  been  shown  to  American  interests.  De- 
spite the  lapse  of  the  extended  period  of 
time  during  which  the  British  Government 
has  permitted  shipments  to  pass  from  Ger- 
many to  neutral  countries,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment states  that  it  is  still  prepared  here- 
after to  give  sp>ecial  consideration  to  cases 
presented  to  it  and  involving  particular 
hardship  if  the  goods  concerned  are  required 
for  neutral  governments  or  municipalities  or 
for  works  of  public  utility  where  payment 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  made  before  the 
1st  of  March,  1915. 

It  is  not  yet  known,  of  course,  what  will  be 
the  reply  of  our  Government  to  this  memo- 
randum. In  taking  up  again  our  main  con- 
tention, namely,  that  Great  Britain  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  American  non-contra- 
band cargoes  bound  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
neutral  countries  adjacent  to  Germany,  we 
shall  be  considerably  hampered  by  precedents 
which  we  ourselves  have  done  much  to  estab- 
lish. Our  own  doctrine  of  the  "  continuous 
voyage,"  which  declares  that  the  character  of 
goods, in  transit  shall  be  judged  by  their  ulti- 
mate destination,  and  our  suppression  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War, 
an  act  which  worked  great  hardship  to  the  mill 
owners  and  workmen  of  England,  is  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  present  controversy. 

A  NEW  WIND  IN  GERMANY 

Coming  right  on  the  heels  of  German  suc- 
cess in  Galicia,  the  peace  appeal  of  the  Social- 
ist party  in  Germany  is  a  straw  strongly  in- 
dicative of  a  new  wind  blowing  through  the 
political  currents  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  the  official  organ  of 
the  German  Socialists,  the  '*  Vorwarts  "  of 
Berlin,  was  suppressed  for  the  publication  of 
the  peace  manifesto.  It  is  not  only  a  denial 
of  the  aspirations  of  Prussian  Kultur  and 
Bemhardism,  of  the  political  philosophy  that 
calls  for  **  a  place  in  the  sun  "  and  •*  world 
power  or  downfall,"  but  it  is  a  direct  notice 
to  the  world  and  to  the  enemies  of  Germany 
that  all  is  not  well  in  the  Fatherland,  that  the 
pinch  of  war  is  becoming  unbearable  for 
many  of  the  Germans,  and  that  many  of  them 
can  see  nothing  ahead  but  exhaustion  and 
deadlock  unless  peace  is  quickly  made. 

This  proclamation  is  a  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  boasted  German  unity  is  dissolving, 
if  it  ever  existed.  But,  by  the  same  token,  it 
is  a  warning  to  the  world  that,  if  there  ever 
has  been  any  doubt  about  the  intentions  of 
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the  German  war  party,  that  doubt  has  also 
vanished. 

With  a  bewailing  of  the  cost  of  this  war, 
the  Socialist  promulgation  begins :  "  Must 
this  terrible  drama,  which  has  no  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  go  on  indefinitely  ?" 

But  the  Socialist  party  is  not  to  blame ;  it 
"foresaw  this  world  catastrophe  and  pre- 
dicted it.  It  has  consistently  fought,  there- 
fore, against  the  policies  of  Imperial  expansion 
and  against  the  fatal  competition  in  arma- 
ments, which  in  the  last  instance  is  the  cause 
of  this  war." 

Nevertheless,  the  German  Socialists  would 
have  it  known  that  they  are  good  and  loyal 
Germans,  for  **  when  the  Czar's  Cossacks 
came  across  the  border,  pillaging  and  burn- 
ing, the  Socialists  made  good  the  promise 
that  had  been  given  by  their  leaders — they 
put  themselves  at  the  service  of  the  Father- 
land and  voted  the  means  for  its  defense." 
But,  withal,  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  never 
lost  sight  oif  **  the  obligations  which  all  Social- 
ist parties  are  bound  to  respect,"  and  when 
the  first  war  loan  was  voted  in  the»  Reichstag 
the  Social  Democrats  demanded  that  ••  as 
soon  as  guarantees  of  national  safety  are 
secured  ...  the  war  be  brought  to  an  end 
on  conditions  admitting  of  friendly  relations 
with  neighboring  nations." 

Not  only  have  the  German  Socialists  made 
cfiforts  to  bring  about  an  international  agree- 
ment, it  is  said,  which  efforts  **  were  thwarted 
b>-  the  attitude  of  the  French  Socialists,"  but 
"the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  and  the 
official  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  have 
constantly  and  unitedly  fought  against  a 
policy  of  conquests  and  annexation.  .  .  . 

**  The  people  want  no  conquest  of  land, 
they  want  peace.  If  the  war  is  not  to  go  on 
indefinitely  until  all  the  nations  are  completely 
exhausted,  some  one  of  the  Powers  involved 
must  stretch  out  the  hand  of  peace.  Upon 
Germany,  which  has  successfully  defended 
itself  against  superior  forces,  and  which  has 
frustrated  the  plan  to  bring  it  to  starvation, 
rests  the  duty  of  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
peace.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and  civil- 
ization, and  recognizing  the  favorable  military 
position  which  our  brave  troops  have  won,  we 
urge  the  Government  to  try  to  end  the  strug- 
gle. We  expect  of  our  fellow-  Socialists  in  other 
belligerent  countries  that  they  will  make  the 
same  demand  upon  their  own  governments." 
How  many  "Germans  were  directly  reached 
b>'  this  declaration  of  independence  from 
Prussianism,  which  was  printed  in  the  form 


of  an  advertisement,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  The 
suppression  of  the  Socialist  journal  was  inevi- 
table, for  in  every  mind  that  it  reached  this 
document  was  bound  to  plant  the  seed  of  dis- 
content. It  was  also  calculated  to  urge  the 
proletariat  into  thinking  on  its  own  account, 
something  which  has  never  been  tolerated  by 
autocracies,  and  never  will  be. 

THB   FIGHTING    ON    LAND 

The  fall  of  Lemberg  was  not  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Austro-German  forward  move- 
ment ;  it  was  the  greatest  single  feat  which 
that  remarkable  campaign  has  accomplished, 
but  from  theGalician  capital  the  Teutonic  hosts 
swept  ahead  with  strength  almost  as  irresistible 
apparently  as  they  showed  in  the  first  fifty 
miles  of  the  Galician  drive.  In  the  week 
following  the  capture  of  Lemberg  the  Austro- 
Germans  were  reported  to  have  brushed  the 
Russians  over  a  long  stretch  of  the  Dniester  * 
southeast  of  Lemberg  and  to  have  captured 
Halicz.  The  next  news  was  that  they  had 
forced  the  Russians  to  fall  back  over  the 
Gnila  Lipa,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester 
which  crosses  the  railway  from  Lemberg  to 
Tarnopol,  and  that  the  Slavs  had  also  been 
obliged  to  give  up  many  positions  on  the 
Tanew  and  on  the  lower  San,  both  north  of 
Lemberg  near  the  frontier  of  Russian  Poland. 
In  fact,  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Po- 
land near  Tomaszow,  and  it  begins  to  look 
more  and  more  as  if  the  next  large  move- 
ment of  the  Teutons  would  be  aimed  at 
Warsaw. 

The  French  have  been  continuing  their 
vigorous  attacks  near  the  two  ends  of  their 
line,  in  the  section  from  Arras  to  a  point  west 
of  Lille,  and  in  the  Vosges.  The  fight  for 
Lille  has  been  going  slightly  to  the  French,  but 
only  at  a  high  cost  in  men  and  metal. 

The  progress  of  the  Italians  has  become 
slower  in  both  the  Trieste  and  Trentino  cam- 
paigns. The  most  important  recent  develop- 
ment has  been  the  menacing  of  Riva  by  a 
Latin  force  which  went  into  Austrian  territory 
west  of  Lake  Garda.  Riva  is  the  only  im- 
portant town  on  this  lake  now  held  by  Aus- 
tria. 

BRITISH   DREADNOUGHT 
AND  GERMAN    SUBMARINE 

The  *♦  man-on-the-street "  in  America  is 
frequentiy  heard  inquiring  the  whereabouts 
of  the  British  fleet  and  criticising  it  for  not 
accomplishing  more.  Such  criticism  is  based 
on  a  profound  misunderstanding  of  the  naval 
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situation.  Just  where  the  British  fleet  is 
none  but  members  of  the  British  Admiralty 
and  a  few  favored  individuals  outside  can  say, 
but  it  is  doing  its  work  well.  The  starvation 
of  Germany  has  been  proved  practically  im- 
possible, but  the  starvation,  of  Great  Britain 
might  almost  have  been  accomplished  by  this 
time  had  E>igland's  fleet  been  crushed  in 
September.  But  every  day  a  stream  of 
bread  and  beef  is  poured  into  Bjigland  from 
across  the  seas,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  Ger- 
man war-ships  of  any  kind  except  submarines. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  submarine  has,  of 
course,  been  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  war 
at  sea  thus  far,  but  it  is  wrong  to  assume,  as 
many  p>eople  are  assuming,  that  the  subma- 
rine has  made  the  battle-ship  obsolete.  Far 
from  it.  Take  all  her  dreadnoughts  from 
Great  Britain  and  give  her  five  or  fifty  sub- 
marines for  each  of  them  and  prepare  to 
*  write  finis  to  England's  career  as  a  great  sea 
Power. 

The  exploits  of  Germany's  submarines 
have  been  so  dramatic  that  we  are  inclined 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  their  services. 
In  war-ships  England  has  lost  by  submarines 
only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  vessels  that 
she  has  built  since  the  war  began. 

As  to  the  destruction  of  enemy  merchant- 
men, the  **  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  of  June  6 
published  a  list  of  111  such  vessels  sunk  by 
German  undersea  craft  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  maritime  war  zone  on  February 
18.  Some  of  these  were  French  and  Russian, 
yet  were  they  all  British  they  would  constitute 
an  almost  insignificant  part  of  the  grand  total 
of  the  British  merchant  marine.  This  the 
"  Frankfurter  2^itung  "  recognizes,  admitting 
that  the  figures  may  "  not  seem  especially 
large  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  number 
of  merchant  ships  flying  the  flag  of  theenemy." 
Germany's  Unterseeboten  are  causing  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance,  but  they  are  not  accom- 
plishing much  attrition. 

GAVRIO  PRINZIP 

June  28  was  the  anniversary  of  the  firing 
of  two  shots  which  were  heard  around  the 
world,  which,  in  fact,  bpgan  a  conflagration 
that  has  reached  all  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
that  promises  to  change  the  map  of  the  world 
as  the  flames  of  war  have  never  changed  it 
before.  Yet  how  many  men  remembered 
this  anniversary,  and  how  many  remember 
Gavrio  Prinzip,  the  young  Bosnian  student 
who  now  lies  in  an  Austrian  prison,  even  in 
whose  remotest  recesses  he  can  hear  occa- 


sionally the  tumult  of  the  great  conflict  which 
his  revolver  began  ? 

For  although  the  shooting  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenburg,  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  great  war  which  now  involves  eleven 
nations,  it  was  the  occasion  and  excuse  for 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  cause 
lay  deeper. 

Nevertheless,  Gavrio  Prinzip  s  shots  were 
the  sparks  that  lit  the  powder  magazine  of 
the  world,  which,  exploding  into  a  blaze  that 
has  run  from  frozen  Siberia  to  torrid  Africa 
and  the  lazy,  basking  islands  of  the  Southern 
seas,  has  g^own  to  a  holocaust  so  horribly 
tremendous  that  within  a  year  Gavrio  Prinzip 
has  been  almost  forgotten  in  its  flare. 

MEXICO:  IS  THERE  A 
NEW  REVOLUTION? 

It  would  seem  that  Mexico  had  trouble 
enough  without  an  added  revolution.  But 
unless  reports  from  many  sources  are  ground- 
less, a  new  movement — and  one  not  at  all  like- 
ly to  compose  the  conflict  between  the  armies 
already  in  the  field — is  gathering  strength. 

The  most  sensational  Mexican  news  of  the 
week  was  the  arrest  of  Huerta  and  Pascual 
Orozco,  formerly  bitter  enemies  but  now 
apparently  bosom  friends,  in  Texas  and  not 
far  from  El  Paso.  They  were  almost  at 
once  released  on  bonds  of  $15,000  and 
$7,500  resp>ectively.  The  charge  made 
against  them  is  that  of  violating  our  neutral- 
ity laws  by  inciting  an  armed  expedition  into 
a  foreign  country.  This  is  not  an  easy  charge 
to  prove,  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  an  intention  is 
in  the  possession  of  our  Government.  Press 
comments  on  these  arrests  interpret  Huerta's 
evident  intent  to  te-enter  Mexico  in  two 
ways.  One  is  that  a  combination  of  Mexican 
leaders  who  dislike  both  Villa  and  Carranza, 
or  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  either,  has  been 
formed  with  the  purpose  of  putting  a  new 
army  in  the  field,  and  that  Huerta  was  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders,  if  riot  the  head,  of  this 
movement ;  the  other  is  that  Huerta's  jour- 
ney toward  Mexico  was  intended  to  distract 
attention  from  other  movements  of  the  new 
revolutionists. 

Another  puzzling  development  in  the  Mex- 
ican question  last  week  has  been  the  presence 
in  this  country  of  General  Angeles  and  two 
or  three  officers  of  his  staff.  Here  again  two 
solutions  are  offered.     One  is  that  General 
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Angdes  represents  Villa,  and  that  he  is  seek- 
ing to  present  to  President  Wilson  Villa's 
views  on  a  possible  compromise  between  Villa 
and  Carranza  ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  it 
is  known  that  General  Angeles  has  tried  to 
sec  the  President,  but  up  to  the  1st  of  July 
had  not  succeeded  ;  the  other  is  that,  with  the 
errand  just  outlined  as  a  pretext,  General 
Angdes  is  engaged  in  plotting  for  the  new 
revolution. 

The  situation  in  Mexico,  political  and  mili- 
tar>-,  is  thus  evidently  not  less  but  more  com- 
plicated, and,  so  far  as  immediate  results 
arc  concerned,  more  hopeless  than  before. 
How  far  is  this  state  of  things  to  go?  What 
conceivably  more  desperate  anarchy  is  to 
occur  before  the  time  arrives,  foreshadowed 
b>'  President  Wilson,  when  he  mildly  intimated 
in  his  last  utterance  on  Mexico  that,  unless 
an  agreement  was  made  by  Mexicans  upon  a 
Presidential  candidate  and  a  Government 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  "  to  decide  what  means  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  in  order  to  help 
Mexico  save  herself  and  serve  her  people  "  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  oft-repeated  declarations 
of  Carranza  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  City  of  Mexico  had  not,  up  to 
July  1,  been  fulfilled.  The  meager  reports 
received  by  our  State  Department  assert  that 
conditions  in  Mexico  City  are  even  more 
serious  than  before,  that  two  thousand  Ameri- 
can residents  are  endangered  by  the  fighting 
close  to  the  city  between  the  forges  of  Zapata 
and  Carranza,  and  that  food  is  scarce  and  the 
people  are  almost  panic-stricken.  For  twelve 
days  previous  to  July  1  Mexico  City  had  been 
absolutely  cut  off  from  the  world  so  far  as 
railway  and  telegraphic  communications  are 
concerned. 

THR  BRIBERY  INDICTMENTS 
IN  INDIANA 

Thomas  Taggart,  Democratic  National 
Committeeman,  a  prominent  political  figure 
and  a  reactionary  influence  in  city.  State, 
and  Nation,  has  been  indicted  by  a  Grand 
Jury  for  election  frauds  in  Indiana.  With 
him  are  indicted  Joseph  K  Bell,  Mayor 
of  the  dty  of  Indianapolis,  and  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  other  politi- 
cians. It  would  obviously  be  wrong  and  im- 
proper to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  truth 
of  the  charges  made  while  the  trial  is  pending. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  when  such 
charges  are  made,  it  is  due  to  public  security 


and  honor  that  judicial  and  searching  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  methods  the  very  rumors 
of  which  are  a  public  scandal. 

These  indictments,  following  the  indictments 
and  convictions  in  Terre  Haute,  already  re- 
corded in  The  Outlook,  seem  on  their  face  to 
indicate  that  a  revolt  against  political  dishon* 
esty  is  sweeping  through  the  State  of  Indiana. 
In  Terre  Haute  the  indictments  were  brought 
in  a  somewhat  roundabout  way  through  the 
Federal  courts ;  in  Indiana  the  indictments 
are  rendered  directly  by  a  county  Grand  Jury 
after  an  inquiry  which  has  lasted  five  months, 
in  which  over  eighteen  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  called,  and  which  has  cost  (accord- 
ing to  one  Indiana  paper)  over  four  million 
dollars.  The  charges  are  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate kind,  and  the  forty- eight  counts  are 
combined  into  one  general  charge  that  the 
men  accused  have  conspired  to  commit  a 
felony.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  pos- 
sible act  of  corruption  and  bribery  relating  to 
voting  which  is  not  set  forth  in  one  or, other 
of  these  counts.  As  alleged,  ballots  were 
marked,  ballot-boxes  were  stuffed,  voters 
were  coerced,  not  only  intimidation  but  as- 
saults took  place,  false  registry  was  made, 
votes  were  traded,  ignorant  voters  were 
cheated,  the  police  at  the  polls  acted  as  parti- 
sans, voting  machines  were  tampered  with — 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  with  every  conceivable 
variety  of  political  iniquity.  The  election  at 
which,  according  to  the  Grand  Jury,  these 
things  took  place  was  that  of  November, 
1914.  A  notable  thing  about  the  indict- 
ments is  that  ths  more  important  men  in- 
dicted were  not  so  much  accused  of  individual 
acts  as  of  having  set  in  motion  a  conspiracy 
which  aimed,  by  means  of  unlawful  acts  com- 
mitted by  subordinates,  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
hones't  result  of  the  election. 

In  defense,  Taggart  and  the  other  political 
leaders  say  that  a  rece/it  Federal  Grand  Jury 
investigation  in  Indianapolis  did  not  result 
in  indictment,  that  the  men  who  have  man- 
aged the  inquiry  are  hypocritical  and  political 
*'  strikers,"  and,  of  course,  that  the  allega- 
tions are  false.  The  case,  when  tried,  will 
doubtless  be  even  more  important  and  sensa- 
tional than  the  cases  at  Terre  Haute. 

THE    LACKAWANNA 
COAL    DECISION 

Among  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  great  moment  is  that  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and 
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the    Delaware,    Lackawanna,    and    Western 
Coal  Company. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities ;  it 
exists  in  limited  fields,  and  anthracite 
is  particularly  subject  to  monopolistic  con- 
trol. Through  the  purchase  of  coal- 
fields by  the  railways  the  anthracite  of 
this  country  became  very  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  under  the  control  of  certain  rail- 
ways. A  law  was  passed  by  Congress  for- 
bidding railways  to  transport  in  inter-State 
commerce,  except  for  the  purpose  of  their 
own  use,  any  commodity  in  which  they  had 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect.  The  railways 
affected  immediately  took  measures  to  re- 
organize their  coal  holdings  so  as  to  comply  at 
least  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  the  case 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad  a  new  company  was  formed,  con- 
sisting very  largely  of  the  same  officers  and 
the  same  stockholders  as  the  railway.  To 
this  new  company,  called  the  Delaware, 
Lacl^wanna,  and  Western  Coal  Company, 
the  railway,  which  still  owned  the  coal 
mines,  agreed  to  sell  its  coal,  stipulating 
that  the  coal  company  should  buy  all  the 
coal  that  the  railway  company  offered  it 
at  the  mine.  The  coal  company  agreed 
to  buy  no  other  coal  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  railway,  agreed  to  deliver  coal  to 
certain  customers  of  the  railway  even  at  a 
loss,  and  agreed  that  it  would  not  hold  the 
railway  company  to  liability  for  failure  to 
supply  as  much  coal  as  the  coal  company 
wanted.  Under  this  arrangement  the  rail- 
way company  still  owned  the  coal  mines 
and,  until  it  sold  the  coal  to  the  coal  com- 
pany, the  coal  itself ;  but  it  did  not  as  owner 
transport  it  across  the  State  border. 

It  was  argued  by  the  defendant  companies 
that  the  railway,  after  selling  the  coal,  neither 
owned  nor  controlled  it.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  hel^^that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  the  two  companies  are  such 
that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  intent  of  the 
so-called  Commodities  Clause  ;  that,  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
stockholders  of  the  two  companies  are  prop- 
erly protected,  the  interest  of  the  public  is 
concerned ;  and  that  the  contract  is  such 
that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  effect  a 
monopoly.  If  the  railway  wants  to  mine  and 
sell  coal,  it  must  leave  the  buyer  as  free  as 
any  other  buyer  who  pays  for  what  he  has 
bought,  and  allow  thi  buyer  to  act  as  an 
independent  dealer  in  active  competition  with 
the   railway    company.     Under  the  circum- 


stances, the  Supreme  Court  decides  tliat  the 
contract  is  invalid.  Thus  the  Supreme  Coun 
reverses  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  which 
at  the  time  seemed  largely  to  nullify  the 
Commodities  Clause. 

This  decision  is  welcome  to  all  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  legitimate  to  require  a  rail- 
way company  to  limit  itself  to  its  busuiess  of 
transportation,  and  to  those  who  believe  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  techni- 
cality should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  to  prevent  monopoly  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

BLAZING    THE    TRAIL 
OF    TRADE 

Coming  soon  aftei^  the  Pan-American 
Financial  Conference,  recently  held  at  Wash- 
ington, the  announceinent  of  the  appointment 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  of 
committees  to  work  for  the  extension  of 
American  trade  into  the  Latin-American 
countries  will  be  received  with  great  interest 
by  the  business  men  of  this  country.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  inauguration  of  a  definite 
scheme  of  trade  expansion  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  will  have  a  bearing  of  immeas- 
urable importance  on  the  industrial  and 
economic  future  of  this  country.  The  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Secretary  McAdoo  has 
no  official  status,  but  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  he  will  ask  the  President  to  give  this 
body  an  official  standing.  Viewing  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Commission  as  an  actual 
step  by  the  Government  to  promote  industry*, 
without  regard  to  legislation,  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant and  promising. 

Secretary  McAdoo,  in  naming  the  i>erson- 
nel  of  the  American  members  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Commission  on  Uniform 
Legislation  and  of  a  committee  to  arrange  for 
visits  of  American  business  men  to  South  and 
Central  American  countries,  announced  the 
continuance  of  the  "  group  committees  "  that 
co-operated  at  the  recent  conference.  Mr. 
Mc.\doo  assumes  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission.  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  of 
Columbia  L^niversity,  former  Counselor  to 
the  State  Department,  was  made  Vice-Chair- 
man.  The  members  of  the  Commission,  be- 
sides Secretary  McAdoo  and  Dr.  Moore,  are  : 
John  H.  Fahey,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  ;  David 
R.  Francis,  of  St.  Louis ;  E.  H.  Gary,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation ; 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Chairman  of  the  I>irec- 
torate  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  Ne\y 
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York;  George  M.  Reynolds,  President  of  the 
Continental-Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago ;  Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  and  Samuel  Untermyer, 
of  New  York.  A  sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  each  Latin- American  country,  sev- 
enteen in  all.  These  committees  are  made 
up  of  men  of  distinction  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  world,  among  whom  are  Frank 
A.  Yanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  ;  John  Hays  Hammond ; 
C)Tus  H.  McCormick,  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company ;  Henry  Ford,  the  De- 
troit automobile  manufacturer ;  Harry  A. 
Wheeler ;  and  Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago. 

MR.  VANDERLIP. 
TRADE   PIONEER 

The  inclusion  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  important 
in  view  of  the  valuable  pioneer  work  which  he 
and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
have  performed  in  paving  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  satisfactory  trade  relations 
between  the  Americas.  The  National  City 
Bank,  besides  maintaining  a  large  Foreign 
Trade  Department  and  issuing  a  worthy 
monthly  magazine,  "The  Americas,"  de- 
voted to  Latin-American  trade  development, 
has  established  three  South  American  branches 
—at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina ;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  and  Santos,  Brazil ,  and  has  recently 
announced  that  three  new  branches  in  Latin 
America  are  soon  to  be  opened — at  Havana, 
Cuba;  S5o  Paulo,  Brazil;  and  Montevideo, 
Urujs^ay.  'I'he  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Washington  has  established  a  branch  at 
Panama,  and  the  Continental-Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  plans  several 
Latin- American  branches. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  material  con- 
sequence at  this  time  in  the  United  States  than 
the  extension  of  American  trade  ;  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  President  Wilson 
plans  to  make  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine the  pikce  dc  rkstsfance  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. Business  men  may  disagree  as  to  how 
this  merchant  marine  can  best  be  established, 
but  they  agree  emphatically  on  the  one  point, 
viz.,  that  American  manufacturing  interests 
must  have  a  way  of  transporting  their  prod- 
ucts after  they  have  developed  a  demand  for 
them  in  foreign  countries. 

Secretary  McAdoo's  Commission  will  work 
for  the  harmonization  of  trade  laws,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  will  seek  to  estab- 


lish a  uniform  system  governing  bills  of  ex- 
change, bills  of  lading,  and  commercial  paper, 
and  to  establish  a  uniform  classification  of 
merchandise  and  uniform  postal  regulations  ; 
and  will  determine  upon  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion of  commercial  disputes. 

THE   CRIMINAL 

INSANE 

The  notorious  case  of  Harry  Thaw,  who 
killed  Stanford  White,  seems  interminable. 
After  escaping  from  the  insane  asylum  at 
Matteawan,  spending  some  months  as  a  refu- 
gee in  New  Hampshire,  and  undergoing  trial 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in  New  York  State 
— a  charge  of  which  he  was  acquitted — he 
has  succeeded  in  securing  another  trial,  or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  an  inquiry,  to  de- 
termine whether  he  is  now  sane  enough  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  Men  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  him  during  his  sojourn  in 
New  Hampshire  came  on  to  testify  as  to  their 
belief  in  his  sanity.  One  man  was  asked 
whether  Thaw  had  in  his  presence  displayed 
any  egotism.  **  No,  siree,"  replied  the  wit- 
ness ;  "he  never  uttered  a  profane  word 
once.*'  On  cross-examination  it  appeared 
that  one  of  these  witnesses  had  leased  an 
office  to  Thaw  and  had  sold  him  an  automo- 
bile. Another  testified  that  he  wanted  Thaw 
to  become  a  resident  of  the  Canadian  city 
from  which  he  came,  on  the  ground  that  the 
town  was  trying  to  induce  men  of  capital  to 
settle  there.  Another  testified  that  while 
Thaw  was  in  the  witness's  town  he  was  a 
good  spender.  What  value  is  testimony  from 
witnesses  of  this  sort  as  to  a  man's  sanity  \ 
What  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  a 
community  does  this  sort  of  testimony  afford  } 

We  do  not  anticipate  the  result  of  this 
inquiry ;  but  we  find  in  the  inquiry  itself  a 
new  proof  of  the  need  for  revising  the  pres- 
ent legal  methodsof  dealing  with  the  criminal 
insane.  It  certainly  is  not  reasonable  that  a 
man  should  be  acquitted  of  a  crime  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  and  then,  after  being  con- 
fined in  an  insane  asylum,  have  the  privilege 
of  applying  again  and  again  for  release. 
When  a  man  has  once  been  declared  insane, 
the  question  of  his  sanity  is  one  that  can  be 
properly  determined  only  by  medical  and  legal 
experts.  Certainly  no  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  violence,  and  has  been 
committed  on  account  of  insanity,  should  be 
let  loose  upon  the  community  without  some 
resf>onsible  guarantee  that  his  liberation  will 
not  be  a  danger  to  others.     A  committee  of 
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the  New  York  Bar  Association  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence have  been  considering  the  question  of 
revising  the  laws  regarding  the  criminal  in- 
sane. They  agree  on  one  point.  At  present 
a  jury  may  acquit  a  prisoner  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Both  these  committees  agree 
in  sa>ing  that  a  jury  should  be  allowed  to 
find  the  verdict,  "  Guilty,  but  insane."  The 
two  committees  differ  in  respect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  '^erdict 
should  be  rendered,  but  both  agree  that  the 
present  method  is  dangerous,  and  that  when 
it  has  been  proved  that  a  man  has  committed 
a  crime  while  insane  he  should  be  legally 
subject  to  restraint,  and  should  not  have  the 
privilege  that  is  allowed  to  those  who  are 
proved  or  presumed  to  be  innocent.  Another 
suggestion  has  been  that  a  jury  in  a  criminal 
case  should  not  be  allowed  to  determine 
whether  the  prisoner  was  sane  or  insane,  but 
should  merely  determine  the  question  of  fact 
as  to  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  that 
then,  if  there  has  been  a  plea  of  insanity 
raised  in  the  case,  the  question  of  insanity 
should  be  left  to  a  commission  of  experts  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  At  present  neither 
the  community,  nor  the  criminal,  nor  other 
prisoners  who  are  subjected  to  confinement 
with  insane  persons,  can  be  even  reasonably 
sure  of  justice  and  security. 

THE   UNIVERSITY 
OF    UTAH 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  has  issued  a  report  of  very  great 
importance  in  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns 
American  universities.  The  preliminary  find- 
ings of  its  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed 
to  investigate  conditions  at  the  University  of 
Utah  are  now  at  hand.  The  Outlook  re- 
ported, several  weeks  ago,  the  removal  and 
resignation  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
experienced  professors  of  that  University. 
The  American  Association  announces  that  it 
is  unable  as  yet  to  publish  a  complete  report 
owing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  matter  of  the 
charge  that  one  of  the  professors  has 
*'  worked  against  the  administration  "  addi- 
tional evidence  is  forthcoming  but  not  yet 
secured. 

The  Committee  has  examined  a  great 
number  of  documents,  statements  and  replies 
from  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  from  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  from  persons  connected 
with  the  institution.     It  finds  that  of  the  four 


charges  brought  against  the  professors  who 
were  dismissed  in  March  two  specific  acts — 
expressing  in  a  private  conversation  with  a 
colleague  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and,  also  in 
private  conversation,  speaking  in  **  a  very 
uncomplimentary  way  of  the  University  ad- 
ministration " — are  not  proper  grounds  for  the 
dismissal  of  university  teachers.  The  Com- 
mittee also  reports  that  the  President  of  the 
University  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  virtually  given  notice  that  the 
expression  by  a  professor  in  private  conver- 
sation of  an  unfavorable  judgment  of  their 
qualifications  for  office  would  be  a  ground  for 
dismissal — a  conclusion  which  reflects  on  the 
common  sense  of  those  officials,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  sense  of  fairness  and  of  the  dignity 
of  the  professorial  position. 

The  report  also  finds  that  in  the  case  of 
what  its  signers  regard  as  the  only  significant 
charge  against  one  of  the  professors,  that  of 
*'  working  against  the  administration,"  the 
President  accepted  the  confidential  statements 
of  private  informants  without  investigation  : 
that  he  did  not  permit  the  professor  con- 
cerned to  know  the  names  of  his  accusers ; 
that  he  presented  the  charge  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  also  published  it  after  receiving 
a  sweeping  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  charge 
from  the  professor  in  question.  The  Board 
accepted  the  President's  recommendation  for 
the  dismissal  of  this  professor  without  know- 
ing the  source  of  the  principal  accusation 
against  him  or  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  was  based  ;  the  Board  declared 
in  a  statement  published  in  April  that  '*  the 
Board  is  not  concerned  to  know  who  is  ri^^ht 
and  who  is  wrong  in  this  disagreement,  but 
only  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
services  of  those  concerned  and  to  eliminate 
from  the  University  those  whose  services  it 
believes  to  be  least  valuable." 

REFUSED 
INVESTIGATION 

The  Board  has  given  two  irreconcilable 
versions  of  its  attitude  towards  the  request 
for  a  public  and  searching  investigation 
of  the  charges.  In  March,  in  reply  to  a 
petition  from  certain  alumni,  it  **  refused 
to  be  forced  into  a  public  or  any  investi^- 
tion.''  The  Board  also  states  that  opportu- 
nity for  an  investigation  was  actually  offered 
the  professors  accused  and  was  rejected. 
The  Committee  finds  that,  though  the  pro- 
fessors accused  were  invited  to  appear  at  a 
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meeting  of  the  Board,  no  thorough  and  public 
investigation  such  as  had  been  asked  for  has 
ever  been  made  either  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Board  of  Regents.  The  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  has  submitted  to 
the  Board  the  sworn  statement  of  one  of  the 
professors  categorically  denjing  the  tnith  of 
the  charge  against  him  ;  but  the  Board  has 
refused  to  reopen  the  cases  of  the  professors 
against  whom  these  charges  were  brought. 
It  finds  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  was  the 
existence  of  conditions  which  provided  no 
means  of  bringing  th^ views  of  the  Faculty  on 
University  matters,  when  those  views  differed 
from  those  of  the  President,  to  the  notice  of 
the  Regents. 

Since  the  resignations  were  made  the 
Board  has  adopted  radical  alterations  in  the 
plan  of  administration  of  the  University' which 
should  give  the  institution  an  advanced  posi- 
tion among  Americah  colleges  in  respect  to 
provision  for  consultation  between  faculty  and 
trustees.  The  Committee  expresses  the  hope 
that  much  good  will  result  from  these  altera- 
tions, but  reserves  final  judgment  until  they 
have  been  tested  by  experience.  It  also  ex- 
presses its  deep  regret  that  the  Board  has 
refused  to  apply  its  new  procedure  to  the 
cases  that  have  recently  come  before  it,  and 
puts  itself  on  record  as  bound  in  simple  jus- 
tice to  give  the  credit  for  whatever  benefits 
may  accrue  to  the  University  from  these 
reforms  to  the  professors  who  by  their  resig- 
nations made  effective  protest  against  the 
conditions  that  have  now  been  changed. 

IMPROPBR  PRESSURE 

The  Committee  finds  that  under  the  pres- 
ent administration  there  has  existed  a  tend- 
ency to  repress  "  legitimate  utterances  on 
the  part  of  both  Faculty  and  students  upon 
religious,  political,  or  economic  questions 
when  such  utterances  were  thought  likely  to 
arouse  the  disapproval  of  influential  persons 
or  organizations,  and  thus  to  affect  unfavor- 
ably the  University's  appropriations." 

The  Committee  also  finds  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  (who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents)  brought  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  University  authorities  to  have 
them  curb  or  discipline  any  teachers  who  had 
passed  favorably  upon  the  speech  of  the 
class  valedictorian  of  1914,  which  contained 
sentiments  of  which  the  Governor  did  not 
approve. 

In  regard  to  the  widespread  belief  that 


Mormon  influence  was  behind  these  dismis- 
sals, the  Committee  reports  that  it  has  not 
received  evidence  such  as  would  enable  it  to 
judge  of  the  motives  of  the  President  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  in  making  either 
removals  or  appointments. 

The  Committee  concludes  that  one  of  the 
gravest  features  of  the  crisis  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  attitude  still  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  towards  the  numerous 
petitions  asking  for  a  thorough  public  inves- 
tigation of  the  recent  incidents  and  of  gen- 
eral Universit}'  conditions ;  i>etitions  that 
have  come  from  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni 
Association,  students,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah.  All 
these  petitions  the  Board  has  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  it  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  University.  The 
Committee  declares,  that  every  institution 
of  public  education,  and  especially  every 
State  University,  requires  for  its  success  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public;  that 
there  can  be  no  sure  hold  upon  that  confi- 
dence without  an  unflinching  readiness  to 
face  publicity  in  regard  to  all  official  acts 
and  policies ;  and  that  the  only  effective  way 
in  which  any  public  body  can  meet  serious 
charges  brought  by  responsible  persons  is  by 
demanding  a  searching  and  open  inquiry. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  has  aroused  on  the  part  of 
a  large  section  of  the  local  public,  including 
a  majority  of  the  alumni  and  of  the  students, 
suspicion  and  hostilit>'  detrimental  to  the 
University's  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of 
public  education.  These  findings  are  signed 
by  Professors  Seligman  and  Dewey,  of  Co 
lumbia  University  ;  Fetter  and  Warren,  of 
Princeton  ;  Lichtenberger,  of  Ike  University 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Ix>vejoy,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  President  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  can 
ignore  a  challenge  which  is  National  in  its 
character. 

COMMENCEMENT 
NOTES 

Harvard  has  just  dedicated  a  library^  build- 
ing, the  most  capacious  and  well  appointed 
of  any  possessed  by  an  American  university. 
It  is  a  memorial  to  Harr>'  Elkins  Widener, 
graduated  in  1907,  engulfed  with  the  I'itanic 
in  1912,  and  is  the  gift  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
George  D.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia.  In  her 
behalf  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  presented 
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it  to  the  University  in  a  felicitous  and  mem- 
orable address.  Another  unusual  event  was 
the  graduation  of  Lionel  de  Jersey  Harvard, 
of  London,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  founder 
of  the  college.  He  now  returns  to  join  the 
British  army,  and  as  Class  Poet  read  a 
stirring  lyric,  adjuring  all  Harvard  men  in  the 
present  crisis  of  civilization  to  stand  for  their 
historic  ideals  of  freedom. 

Ancient  custom  requires  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to  be  represented 
at  Harvard^s  Commencement  by  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  who  regularly  goes  escorted  by  a 
cavalry  troop — "  the  Lancers."  Governor 
Walsh's  address  pointed  to  the  European 
crisis  as  caused  by  moral  evils  from  which 
our  people  are  not  yet  free.  He  emphasized 
the  need,  now  more  urgent  than  ever,  "  for 
the  very  service  that  Harvard  was  created  to 
give — the  rearing  of  leaders,  wise  and  strong 
and  true,  to  guide  public  opinion  aright 
through  difficulties  and  dangers  which  no 
nation  has  ever  wholly  escaped." 

Harvard  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  upon  Theodore  N.  Vail,  President 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company ;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  lately  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  France ;  Judge  Edgar  M. 
Cullen,  of  New  York  ;  Isaac  Sharpless,  Presi- 
dent of  Haverford  College;  and  John  F. 
Moors,  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  ; 
and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Paul  R. 
Frothingham,  of  Boston,  and  Bishop  Greer, 
of  New  York. 

Of  note  elsewhere  was  the  conferring  of 
the  doctorate  of  laws  by  Colgate  University 
on  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  John  Wana- 
maker  and  Josiah  S.  Graves,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  4iabama  School  for  the  Colored 
Deaf  and  Blind.  New  York  University  an- 
nounced the  opening,  July  15,  of  a  new 
course  of  study  of  National  importance, 
undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
authorities.  It  is  designed  to  lead  up  through 
a  full  two  years'  course  to  a  new  distinction, 
"  Doctor  of  Public  Health." 

DR.  SUZZALLO 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Washington 
recalls  a  chapter  in  the  book  of  romance  of 
American  life.  Dr.  Suzzallo 's  parents  came 
from  the  Italia  Irredenta,  near  Trieste, and  he 
has  both  Italian  and  Slavic  blood  in  his  veins. 

Dr.  Suzzallo's  portrait  appears  on  another 
page.     He  was  born  less  than  forty  years  ago 


in  San  Josrf,  California ;  was  graduated  from 
the  California  State  Normal  School,  later 
from  Stanford  University,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Colum- 
bia in  1905.  His  academic  career  was 
punctuated,  so  to  speak,  with  practical  work 
as  a  teacher  and  as  an  educational  adminis- 
trator— work  which  has  been  no  small  part  of 
his  education.  He  was  at  one  time  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San  Francisco. 
During  the  last  eight  years  he  has  been  in 
the  service  of  Columbia  University  as  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Sociology;  and  has 
acted  on  two  occasions  as  Dean  of  the 
Teachers  College.  His  career  has  been  to 
the  last  degree  creditable  to.  his  character  and 
intelligence. 

His  promise  as  a  boy  secured  him  oppor- 
tunities for  education  ;  while  his  charm,  both 
as  youth  and  man,  have  won  him  warm  friends 
from  the  beginning.  He  is  not  only  a  man 
of  intellectual  ability  and  force,  but  he  has 
inherited  from  his  Latin  and  Slavic  ancestry 
personal  charm.  He  is  an  admirable  public 
speaker  ;  a  man  who  combines  with  firmness 
and  integrity  ease  and  flexibility  of  manner. 
His  firmness  is  shaded  but  not  compromised 
by  courtesy  and  suavity. 

Dr.  Suzzallo  is  likely  to  be  a  real  force  for 
education  and  integrity  of  public  and  private 
life  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

ATHLETICS 

The  time-honored  discussion  of  the  advan> 
tages  of  the  English  and  the  American  stTX>ke 
received  a  new  impetus  on  June  25,  when 
Yale  rowed  to  decisive  victory  over  the 
Harvard  Varsit}'.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  year  ago  the  Yale  crew,  coached  by  an 
Englishman,  defeated  the  Harvard  Varsit>'  by 
less  than  a  yard.  This  year  the  defeat  was 
decisive,  for  the  Yale  crew  crossed  the  finish 
line  some  seven  lengths  in  front  of  its  nval. 
It  was  a  well-deserved  victory  and  unex- 
pectedly disheartening  to  the  supporters  of 
the  crew  from  Cambridge,  for  Harvard 
entered  the  race  proclaimed  as  the  probable 
winner. 

The  regatta  at  Poughkeepsie  went  back 
to  its  traditional  outcome  by  returning  a 
victory  for  Cornell.  It  was  only  after  a 
dramatic  fight,  however,  that  the  crew  from 
Lake  Cajuga  bested  its  rival  from  Syracxise 
and  the  crew  from  Leland  Stanford.  With 
less  of  the  finesse  and  skill  of  Courtney's 
men,    the   crew  from    the  Pacific    rowed    a 
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remarkable  race,  and  one  which  earned  for 
them  a  large  share  of  the  glory  of  the 
contest  Syracuse  finished  third,  with  Colum- 
bia and  Pennsylvania  trailing  in  the  ruck. 
Tht  victory  th^  year  was  doubly  grateful 
10  Cornell,  for  it  may  prove  to  be  the  last 
race  in  which  the  crew  from  Ithaca  is  to  have 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Courtney's  coaching. 
This  veteran  of  the  oar  is  sixty-eight  years 
old,  and  but  one  }'ear  of  his  last  contract  as  a 
coach  remains  unserved.  Two  weeks  before 
the  race,  in  the  train  that  brought  Cornell  to 
the  Hudson,  he  sustained  a  serious  fall.  His 
skull  was  slightly  fractured,  an  injury  from 
whkh  it  is  expected  that  he  will  recover. 
The  courage  which  he  showed  in  continuing 
his  work  during  the  last  days  of  preparation 
was  worthy  of  the  victory  won  by  his  pupils. 
On  the  baseball  diamond,  in  the  triangular 
contest  between  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
ton, premier  honors  went  to  Harvard.  After 
defeating  Princeton  in  three  straight  games 
and  Yale  in  two,  at  the  final  game  of  the 
series  the  Cambridge  team  suffered  an  un- 
expectedly overwhelming  defeat  by  the  score 
of  13-0  at  the  hands  of  Yale.  This  year  it 
\*-as  arranged  that  the  three  teams  should 
each  play  three  games,  the  final  victory  to  be 
awarded  to  the  college  vyrith  the  highest  per- 
a*ntage  of  victories.  In  other  words,  the 
method  by  which  the  professional  teams  are 
:ated  was  adopted.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
t  le  scheme  was  entirely  successful,  for  the 
winning  team  lost  interest  when  victory  in 
the  series  had  already  been  secured. 

MIUTARY  CAMPS  FOR 
SUSINESS  MEN 

'llie  Outlook  has  already  recorded  its  hearty 
approval  of  the  summer  camps  conducted 
b)'  the  War  Department  for  the  training  of 
college  men  and  high  school  graduates, 
lljesc  camps,  at  which  young  men  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  essential  knowl- 
edge of  tactics,  camp  sanitation,  and  military 
transport,  have  proved  more  than  success- 
ful— so  successful,  in  fact,  that  many  of  the 
students  who  have  spent  from  four  to  six 
weeks  in  these  camps  have  been  rated  as 
qualified  for  the  rank  of  a  second  lieutenant 
in  command  of  volunteer  troops. 

Now  the  first  step  has  been  taken  in 
extending  this  more  than  valuable  work  to 
the  training  of  men  beyond  the  student 
age,  but  still  available  for  service.  The 
idea  was  first  conceived  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City,  addressed 


by  General  Leonard  Wood.  The  graduates 
of  other  colleges  and  universities  were  called 
later  into  consultation  and  the  proposition 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.  Within  a  few  days 
after  notice  of  the  plan  to  establish  a  summer 
camp  for  business  men  was  announced  en- 
rollment applications  began  to  come  in.  It 
is  now  expected  that  in  the  New  York  Camp 
near  Pittsburgh  barracks  nearly  one  thousand 
businessmen  will  be  in  attendance.  The  move- 
ment is  reported  as  spreading  to  other  States. 
As  in  the  training  camps  conducted  by  the 
War  Department  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
the  business  men's  camp  at  Plattsburgh  dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  from  August  10  to  Sep- 
tember 6  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  officers  of  the  United  States  army. 
Attendance  will  not  increase  either  the  legal 
or  the  moral  obligations  of  those  who  attend 
for  military  service.  In  the  announcement 
of  the  project  a  summary  of  what  these  citi- 
zen soldiers  may  expect  is  given  as  follows  : 

The  course  will  comprise  company  and  bat- 
talion drill,  the  mechanism  and  use  of  the  mod- 
em military  rifle  (including  target  practice), 
military  hygiene,  tactics,  strategy,  etc.  Such 
troops  of  the  regular  army  as  may  be  available 
will  co-operate  in  the  military  instruction  and  in 
the  different  field  maneuvers,  exercises,  and 
demonstrations.  These  will  include  exercises 
in  the  different  arms,  including  the  engineer, 
signal,  and  medical  corps,  the  purpose  being  to 
furnish  the  basic  training  for  all  branches  of  the 
land  service,  which  can  be  supplemented  later 
by  specialization,  according  to  the  preference 
and  qualification  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  give 
the  men  opportunities  to  follow  the  branches  for 
which  they  can  be  best  qualified:  Maneuvers 
with  regular  troops  representing  the  opposing 
force  will  be  held  toward  the  end  of  the  camp. 

The  mornings  will  be  devoted  to  a  progressive 
programme  of  instruction  in  the  duties  of  a 
soldier,  from  those  of  private  to  company  com- 
mander. The  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to 
more  special  instruction,  including  courses, 
among  others,  in  military  map-making,  signal- 
ing, military  hygiene,  etc.  In  the  evenings 
lectures  will  be  given  and  discussions  held  on 
various  military  subjects. 

Such  military  training  camps  as  these  are 
in  the  best  accord  with  the  American  spirit 
and  with  the  highest  development  of  American 
traditions.  Theoretically,  every  male  citizen 
of  military  age  is  part  of  the  militia  of  the 
United  States.  In  volunteering  for  training 
of  this  kind  and  in  fitting  himself  for  service 
as  a  volunteer  officer  a  citizen  is  only  equip- 
ping himself  to  perform  one  of  his  funda- 
mental obligations  to  his  country. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  A  NEUTRAL 

NATION 

Is  the  moral  sense  of  nations  breaking 
down  ?  The  use  of  poisonous  gases,  the 
torpedoing  of  defenseless  merchant  vessels, 
the  mining  of  the  open  seas,  the  deliberate 
and  systematized  attempt  to  terrorize  non- 
combatants,  and  other  violations  of  what  have 
been  regarded  as  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
raise  this  question  in  the  minds  of  many.  Is 
it  possible  that  those  standards  of  interna- 
tional conduct  that  have  been  laboriously 
raised  through  ages  are  to  be  permanentiy 
lost  ?  Is  this  war  sinking  the  world  to  a  level 
lower  than  savagery  ? 

It  is  well  established  that  there  has  been 
such  a  thing  as  international  law,  not  only  in 
peace,  but  also  in  war.  Such  international 
law  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  but  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hall's  work  on  •*  International  Law,"  a 
*'  product  of  the  special  civilization  of  modem 
Europe,  and  forms  a  highly  artificial  system 
of  which  the  principles  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  understood  or  recognized  by  countries 
differenUy  civilized."  More  than  that,  it  has 
been  judicially  established  that  international 
law  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  every  civilized  nation. 
Justice  Gray,  in  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  said  that  **  international  law  is  part  of 
our  law."  Lord  Mansfield  quoted  Lord 
Talbot  in  declaring  that  **  the  law  of  nations, 
in  its  full  extent,  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land." Indeed,  so  extensive  is  the  sway  of 
international  law  that  it  was  decided  as  long 
ago  as  1784  that  the  law  of  nations  was  part 
of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  accordance 
with  international  law  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  at 
Philadelphia.  International  law  is  therefore 
just  as  definite  and  just  as  conclusive  in  its 
authority  as  any  other  kind  of  law.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  such  international  law  as 
would  correspond  to  statute  law  enacted  by  a 
legislature,  but  that  does  not  make  it  the 
less  definite  and  obligatory.  Justice  Chase, 
in  1796,  pointed  out  that  the  law  of  nations 
was  of  three  kinds :  general,  established  by 
the  general  consent  of  mankind  and  binding 
all  nations  ;  conventional,  founded  on  express 
consent  and  binding  only  those  nations  that 
consented  to  it ;  and  customary,  foifnded  on 
tacit  consent  and  obligatory  on  those  nations 
which  have  adopted  it.  This  international  law 
has  been  well  called  the  public  law  of  nations. 

Thus,  therefore,  they  who  say  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  international  law  in  peace 


or  in  war  are  without  authority,  and  are 
ignoring  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice 
and  the  declarations  of  the  highest  legal 
authorities. 

To  lose  this  body  of  international  law 
would  be  to  lose  one  of  the  very  foundations 
of  civilization.  It  would  be  like  losing  the 
common  law  or  losing  a  government.  The 
nation  that  can  defend  and  s^ive  this  public 
law  of  nations  and  does  not  do  so  is  unfaith- 
ful to  civilization  and  is  working  its  own  as 
well  as  other  nations'  destruction. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  grave  responsibility  toward 
civilization,  for  on  the  United  States  rests 
very  largely  the  responsibility  for  preserving 
this  law  of  nations.  Never  before  in  its 
history  has  a  greater  burden  rested  upon  this 
country,  never  before  has  more  dei>ended 
upon  what  this  country  does. 

It  is  just  because  the  United  States  is  not 
a  party  to  the  quarrel  in  which  this  war  origi- 
nated that  it  bears  this  resix)nsibility.  In 
times  of  peace  the  observance  of  the  public 
law  of  nations  has  not  ordinarily  needed  en- 
forcement, because  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  peaceful  relations  between  the  people  of 
different  countries.  International  law  in 
peace  is  self-enforcing,  or,  in  emergency,  may 
be  enforced  by  the  threat  of  war  on  the  jjart 
of  the  offended  nation.  But  when  two  coun- 
,  tries  are  at  war,  international  law  is  not  self- 
enforcing  as  between  them,  and  it  cannot  be 
enforced  by  the  threat  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  offended  nation,  because  the  offended 
nation  is  already  a  belligerent 

Let  us  be  specific  and  plain.  Germany  has 
committed  the  g^vest  offenses  and  has  vio- 
lated many  of  the  most  firmly  established 
laws  of  warfare.  These  laws  are  as  definitely 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  worid  as  the 
common  law  is  a  definite  part  of  the  law  of 
England  or  America,  or  the  laws  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Kaiser  are  the 
laws  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  against 
the  laws  of  war  to  attack  non-combatants. 
War  on  non-combatants  is  not  civilized  war, 
and  the  nation  that  engages  in  it,  whether  on 
land  or  on  sea,  has  broken  international  law, 
and  is  to  that  extent  criminal.  Germany  has, 
for  the  sake  of  terrorizing  the  inhabitants, 
attacked,  captured,  and  killed  non-combatants 
in  Belgium  ;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
supplies  from  reaching  England,  Germany 
has  torpedoed  defenseless  merchant  vessels 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  English  non-com- 
batants.    If  such    actions  in   war-time   are 
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allowed  to  pass  without  penalty,  Germany  will 
have  been  permitted  to  break  down  some  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  nations.  But  there 
is  no  punishment  which  Belgium  or  England 
can  inflict  upon  Germany,  because  they  are 
already  fighting  Germany  and  they  cannot 
fight  her  any  harder.  The  only  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  make  reprisal.  But  this,  so  far  from 
enforcing  international  law,  tends  even  fur- 
ther to  break  it  down.  The  whole  tendency 
of  international  law  is  away  from  reprisals. 
International  law  is  a  living  and  a  growing 
thing,  as  the  common  law  is,  and  it  has  been 
growing  toward  humanity  and  away  from  the 
spirit  of  revenge.  There  is  therefore  clearly 
little  or  nothing  that  a  belligerent  can  do  to 
preserve  the  laws  of  war  from  the  ravages  of 
a  nation  that  has  substituted  for  the  authority 
of  those  laws  her  own  sense  of  necessity.  It 
is  not  upon  any  belligerent,  but  upon  the  neu- 
tral nations,  that  the  responsibility  rests  for 
preserving  this  law.  And  as  the  United 
Stales  is  the  richest  and  strongest  of  the 
neutral  nations,  its  duty  is  plain. 

Concerning  German  slaughter  of  the  non- 
combatants  of  the  countries  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, it  has  been  said  by  an  American 
newspaper,  with  a  cynicism  that  is  almost 
incredible  at  a  time  like  this,  that  we  have  no 
business  to  interfere  so  long  as  our  own 
people  are  not  molested.  These  are  the 
words: 

That  the  policy  of  relentless  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  massacre  and  destruction  against  the 
enemy  of  Germany  will  be  abandoned  or  even 
moUi^ed  we  have  no  expectation.  It  is  not  our 
concern,  however.  What  we  believe  will  be 
conceded  is  the  exemption  of  neutrals  from 
practically  equal  liability  with  the  enemy  to 
merciless  drowning  and  sinking.  This  is  all 
we  demand,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
general  policy  of  submarine  war. 

The  Outlook  cannot  believe  that  is  thq  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  of  Americans  who  have 
thought  on  the  subject.  It  is  our  concern 
what  Germany  does  to  the  non-combatants 
of  the  countries  hostile  to  her.  It  is  very 
stricdy  our  concern  when  Germany  sinks  an 
unoffending  and  unresisting  English  mer- 
diantman  without  a  neutral  aboard.  It  is 
not  merely  English  people  that  Germany  is 
destroying  when  she  does  that — it  is  that 
pubhc  law  of  nations  on  which  the  safety  of 
America,  as  of  every  other  nation,  rests. 
And  we  are  constituted  practically  the  only 
people  that  can  do  anything  effective  about  it. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  war.     On  the  con- 


trar>',  the  facts  we  have  set  forth  constitute  a 
weighty  argument  for  keeping  out  of  the  war 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  honor 
and  self-respect  It  is,  however,  a  plea  for 
action,  and  it  is  a  plea  for  such  action  as  will 
show  that  we  are  not  thinking  wholly  of  our- 
selves, but  that  we  are  thinking  of  that  public 
law  of  nations  to  which  we  owe  an  obligation 
as  to  the  law  of  our  own  land.  America 
cannot  afford  to  regard  the  Lusitania  mas- 
sacre as  involving  us  only  because  Americans 
were  killed.  We  cannot  afford  to  agree  .with 
Germany  on  any  basis  of  settlement  which 
provides  merely  for  the  future  safety  of 
Americans.  We  must  do  that,  but  in  honor 
we  are  bound  to  do  more.  We  must,  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  do  all  that  in  our  power 
lies  to  withstand  any  nadon  that  places  its 
own  interests  above  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  under  the  plea  of  its  own  necessity 
makes  havoc  of  world  law. 


JOHN  HUSS 

John  Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake  on  the 
6th  of  July  five  hundred  years  ago.  He  was 
a  teacher,  a  scholar,  a  prophet,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  army  of  mart>'rs ;  but  he 
was  in  no  sense  alone  in  the  movement  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  *'  war  for 
the  liberation  of  humanity,'*  and,  although  he 
seemed  at  the  moment  a  solitary  and  deserted 
man,  he  was  part  of  a  movement  of  enfran- 
chisement in  religion,  philosophy,  art,  and 
politics.  Out  of  the  Middle  Age,  sometimes 
miscalled  the  Dark  Age,  there  flowed  a 
stream  of  life  which  spread  like  the  fertile 
waters  of  a  Nile  over  all  Europe.  Wyclif, 
the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  whose 
influence  was  the  most  important  single 
element  in  Huss's  life,  was  no  more  in- 
volved in  this  great  movement  than  was 
the  Florentine  Catholic  Dante,  the  Italian 
astronomer  Galileo,  or  the  German  peasant 
of  genius  who  was  to  follow  him  and  leave 
the  impress  of  his  powerful  personality  on 
the  history  of  Europe  as  he  left  the  impress 
of  his  genius  on  the  German  language.  The 
brilliant  French  teacher  Abelard,  who  may 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  at  whose  feet  sat  thousands  of  stu- 
dents gathered  from  all  over  Europe ;  the 
Italian  scholars  to  whom  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
brought  the  passion  for  Greek  learning  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  painters  and  sculp- 
tors who  recalled  the  half-forgotten  beauty 
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of  Greece  and  Rome — all  these,  in  one  way 
or  another,  belonged  to  the  army  in  which 
John  Huss  was  to  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most figures. 

Born  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  little  village  in  southern  Bohemia, 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  already  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  higher  learning  in 
Europe.  His  course  as  a  student  was  not 
brilliant,  but  from  the  very  beginning  his 
chars^cter  was  noticeable  for  its  purity,  dignity, 
and  sweetness.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1401,  and  a  year  later  began 
preaching  in  a  chapel  in  Prague.  He  had 
already  been  made  Dean  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  became 
Rector  of  the  University.  His  preaching 
soon  attracted  wide  attention,  and  produced 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people  of  Prague 
and  later  on  all  Bohemia.  His  position  as 
a  religious  teacher  led  him  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  grounds  of  his  own 
faith. 

Coming  under  the  influence  of  the  writings 
of  Wyclif,  Huss's  independence  of  thought 
and  spirit  and  his  deep  personal  experience 
soon  separated  him  from  the  conventional 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  of  the  time,  and  by 
rapid  stages  set  him  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  the  claims  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  became  a  center  of  a  powerful  re- 
ligious movement ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  began  to  be  attacked  as  a  heretic.  Wyclif 
had  defined  the  Church  as  "the  body  of  the 
Elect ;"  while  Rome  held  that  the  Church  is 
a  religious  corporation  presided  over  by  the 
PojDe  and  the  hierarchy.  Wyclif,  like  Dante, 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  some  of  the  Popes 
into  hell.  He  boldly  declared  that  the 
papacy  was  not  only  not  infallible  but  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  only  ground  of 
obedience  to  the  papal  commands  is  their 
agreement  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
lures. 

But  Huss  did  not  stop  with  a  proclamation 
of  fundamental  differences  of  doctrine  with 
the  papacy.  He  went  on  boldly  and  in  un- 
flinching terms  to  condemn  the  corruption  of 
many  priests  and  the  abuses,  of  which  the 
sale  of  indulgences  was  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous.  When  one  recalls  the  fact  that 
John  Huss  lived  a  century  before  Luther,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  read  his  characterization 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences  to  realize  how  far 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  time  and  with  what 


noble  courage   he  led  the  way  to  religious 
freedom : 

Sellers  of  indulgences  are  thieves  who  take 
by  cunning  lies  what  they  cannot  seize  by  vio- 
lence. The  Pope  and  whole  Church  militant 
often  err,  and  an  unjust  papal  excommunica- 
tion is  to  be  disregarded. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  struggle  between  the 
reformer  and  the  papacy  became  one  of  the 
critical  battles  of  the  early  Reformation. 
Huss  became  a  popular  hero,  but  within  a 
few  years  his  books  were  publicly  burned  by 
the  Archbishop,  who  had  been  friendly  to  him 
until  he  recognized  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  reformer's  teachings.  This  was  sp>eed- 
ily  followed  by  the  excommunication  of  all 
who  had  any  of  Wyclif's  writings  in  their 
possession.  The  University  in  which  Huss  had 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  dis- 
owned him.  But  meanwhile  he  was  preach- 
ing to  crowded  congregations.  When  he 
declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  appealed 
from  the  Archbishop's  decree  and  asked  his 
listeners  whether  they  would  stand  by  him, 
they  cried  with  one  voice  :  "  We  will  I  We 
do  I"  The  death  of  the  Archbishop  brought 
Huss  face  to  face  with  the  Pope.  The 
excommunication  under  which  he  was  soon 
placed  made  him  a  moral  leper.  It  forbade 
the  faithful  to  give  him  hospitality,  fire,  or 
water ;  under  any  circumstances  to  harbor 
him  ;  to  speak,  to  walk  with,  or  to  salute  him  ; 
to  either  buy  from  him  or  sell  to  him ;  to 
give  him  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  ;  to 
offer  him  any  consolation  or  help.  He  who 
dared  to  do  any  of  these  things  shared  the 
anathema,  and  the  chapel  in  which  Huss 
preached  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

He  left  Prague  under  what  he  regarded  as 
the  protection  of  an  Imperial  safeguard,  and 
went  joyfully  to  the  Council  which  had  been 
called  at  Constance,  among  other  things,  to  pass 
on  his  case.  At  that  Council  he  reaffirmed 
all  that  he  had  preached,  but  denied  that  any 
doctrine  he  had  preached  was  heretical.  He 
stood  among  his  accusers  as  boldly  as  Luther 
stood  at  Worms,  and  his  vigorous  and  im- 
pressive personality  created  many  dramatic 
situations.  He  was  found  guilty  of  teaching 
"  many  things  evil,  scandalous,  seditious,  and 
dangerously  heretical."  He  was  ordered  to 
be  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  he 
was  given  over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  wisdom.  He 
was  subjected  to  indignities  which  recall  an- 
other and  greater  scene.  *  A  paper  cap  was 
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placed  on  his  head,  with  a  picture  of  three 
devils  striving  to  seize  a  soul,  and  the  word 
"  Hcresiarch/'  The  terrible  formula  was 
pronounced  against  him,  "  We  commit  thy 
soul  to  the  devil,"  to  which  Huss  calmly  re- 
torted, "  And  I  commit  it  to  my  gracious 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ."  Of  the  mock  crown  on 
his  head  he  said  that,  while  the  crown  which 
the  Saviour  wore  was  heavy  and  irksome, 
**  the  one  I  wear  is  easy  and  light.  He  wore  a 
crown  of  thorns  even  to  the  most  awful  death, 
and  I  will  wear  this  much  lighter  one  humbly 
for  the  sake  of  His  name  and  the  truth." 

In  its  actual  terms  the  safe-conduct  was 
hardly  more  than  a  passport ;  but  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  Huss  and  by  the  entire  Bohemian 
people  as  an  absolute  pledge  of  the  re- 
former's security.  In  that  age  the  doctrine 
was  held  that  no  promise  made  to  a  heretic 
was  binding ;  and  King  Ferdinand  put  the 
matter  very  frankly  when  he  said  :  *'  It  is  not 
breaking  faith  to  break  faith  with  a  man  who 
breaks  faith  with  God." 

After  Huss  had  been  tied  to  the  stake  and 
the  fagots  had  been  piled  high  he  made  his 
last  refusal  to  recant,  and  called  God  to  wit- 
ness that  the  one  great  object  of  his  preach- 
ing and  writing  had  been  to  convert  men 
from  sin.  **  In  the  truth  of  that  gospel 
which  hitherto  I  have  written,  talked,  and 
preached  I  now  joyfully  die ;"  and  until  the 
smoke  silenced  his  voice  he  sang,  *'  Christ 
have  mercy  I"  His  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhine. 

Thb  pale,  thin  man  in  mean  attire  was  the 
\TCtor  in  the  world-long  conflict  in  which  every 
man  saves  or  loses  his  soul.  Far  more  be- 
nign than  many  of  the  reformers  of  his  and 
later  days,  he  was  to  a  remarkable  degfee 
free  from  the  spirit  of  intolerance  characteristic 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  it  is  primarily  his 
sdf-forgMng  bravery  on  behalf  of  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it  that  is  an  example  to  this  more 
tolerant  age,  which  because  of  its  tolerance 
needs  lessons  in  fidelity  and  the  courage  of 
convictions.  John  Huss  strove  not  only  for 
his  own  soul  but  for  the  soul  of  Europe  and 
of  humanity  ;  he  strove  for  the  souls  of  the 
misguided  men  who  opposed  him.  He  died, 
not  because  he  opposed  an  all-powerful  or- 
ganization, but  because  he  was  inspired  by 
that  greatest  of  all  the  inspirations  -ihat  flow 
from  the  religious  nature  of  man — the  pas- 
aon  for  the  souls  of  men  liberated  from  sin, 
not  that  they  may  be  saved  from  a  penalty, 
but  that  they  may  be  set  free  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  God 


FOR  AMERICANS  ONLY 

The  German  Emperor  once  said  that  he 
knew  Americans  and  he  knew  Germans,  but 
he  did  not  know  German-Americans.  Nor 
does  this  country  know  German- Americans ; 
it  knows  only  Americans.  No  man  is  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  until  he  has  renounced 
allegiance  to  all  other  governments  and 
sworn  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Probably  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  of  English 
descent;  but  they  do  not  think  or  speak 
of  themselves  as  ** Anglo-Americans;"  and 
if  a  great  meeting  of  Anglo-Americans 
were  called  at  this  crisis  to  influence  as 
Anglo-Americans  the  attitude  of  the  country 
towards  the  present  war,  there  would  be 
an  outburst  of  National  protest  to  which  our 
fellow-citizens  of  German  descent  would  con- 
tribute an  immense  amount  of  emotion. 

And  yet  in  New  York  City,  at  a  great 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of 
German  societies  and  one  Irish  organization, 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  until  within  a  month  has 
been  the  Secretary  of  State,  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Embassies  on  the  great  question  at 
issue  with  Germany. 

To  state  these  facts  is  to  bring  into  clear 
light  the  gross  impropriety,  to  put  it  mildly, 
of  the  discussion  of  such  a  matter  at  such 
time  in  the  presence  of  men  who  call  them- 
selves "  German- Americans."  An  American 
is  either  an  American  or  he  is  the  subject  of 
a  foreign  Government ;  he  cannot  be  both. 
One  can  imagine  what  would  happen  if  a 
meeting  of  American-Germans,  English- 
Germans,  and  French- Germans  were  held  in 
Berlin,  with  an  address  by  a  recently  resigned 
member  of  the  Emperor's  Cabinet.  Such  a 
meeting  might  be  announced ;  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  never  be  held ;  and  in  such  a 
crisis  as  this  such  a  meeting  could  not  have 
been  held  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
nor  in  any  other  country  could  a  man  who 
had  recently  held  the  second  position  in  the 
Government  have  been  the  central  figure  and 
spoken  on  the  gravest  possible  issue  between 
his  own  country  and  the  country  represented 
by  his  audience. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  often  shown  himself  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  good  taste.  On  this  occasion  he 
showed  himself  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
instincts  of  a  patriot  and  the  natural  feelings 
of  an  American. 
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CAUGHT   ON  A  BARBLESS 

HOOK 

The  literal-ir.Jided  reader  with  the  too,  too 
solid  mind  is  generally  classified  by  editors  as 
the  chief  foe  of  peace  and  decorous  persi- 
flage. Apparently  he,  generically  speaking, 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  His  habitat  is 
the  world  and  his  sole  business  a  consuming 
passion  for  the  accuracy  of  mankind.  Be- 
fore him  indeed 

"  Fancy*s  gilded  clouds  decay,' 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires.'' 

Let  an  unwary  editor  trespass  even  slightly 
on  his  perilous  domain,  and  the  next  mail 
brings  due  retribution.  Speak  of  "the 
Seven  Seas,"  and  one  is  promptly  told  that 
**  through  an  unpardonable  oversight  you 
must  have  forgotten  the  Dead  Sea  in  your 
painfully  careless  enumeration  of  the  major 
bodies  of  water.'*  Tell  of  something  which, 
like  water,  starts  to  expand  above  the  freezing- 
point,  and  with  equal  rapidity  comes  a  lengthy 
treatise  setting  forth  in  good  round  terms  the 
fact  that  water  does  not  begin  to  expand  at 
the  freezing-point,  but  at  39®  Fahrenheit  or  4** 
Centigrade.  Let  the  sun  but  "  set "  on  an 
editorial  page,  and  one  runs  the  danger  of 
being  verbally  chastised  for  poisoning  the 
mind  of  youth  with  an  exploded  astronomical 
theory. 

Now  a  new  danger  threatens.  Having 
learned  to  discount  the  mental  quiddities  of 
the  man  with  no  imagination  at  all,  we  are 
now  confronted  with  the  man  with  too  much. 
Two  weeks  ago  7'he  Outlook  published  an 
editorial  on  fishing,  and  commended  to  its 
readers  the  use  of  the  barbless  hook.  Like 
Antony,  we  only  spoke  right  on,  voicing  the 
faith  that  was  in  us  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  and  the  peculiar  intellectual 
development  of  trout.  We  dealt  neither  in 
metaphor  nor  simile,  for  we  were  laboring  not 
for  the  cause  of  literature  but  for  good  fishing 
and  good  fellowship.     Mark  the  result : 

The  Editor: 

Dear  Sir — Please  have  mercy  on  one  of  your 
faithful  readers.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
barbless  hook  ?  The  Kaiser  and  his  army  ? 
That  article  is  clever  and  full  of  fun,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  one  who  is  not  a  fisherman  explain 
and  oblige  Yours  truly,  A.  S. 

In  self-preservation  we  beg  herewith  to 
serve  notice  that  there  is  no  allegory  con- 
cealed in  this  editorial.     It  is  a  statement  of 


cold  and  cautious  fact,  and  has  no  relation  to 
either  the  sidereal  system  or  the  genealogy* 
of  Adam. 


THE  STAIN  ON  ANNAPOLIS 

The  Outlook  has  already  reported  the 
investigation  of  charges  against  certain  cadets 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  This 
is  unhappily  only  one  of  many  investigations 
which  affect  American  reputation  and  char- 
acter ;  but  it  is  in  many  ways  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all,  since  the  Academies  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  have  been  regarded 
by  Americans  for  many  decades  as  furnishing 
the  standards  of  honor  in  a  country'  in  which 
many  of  the  old  sources  of  authority  have 
ceased  to  exist.  For  generations  it  has  been 
assumed  that  to  be  a  soldier  is  also  to  be  a 
gentleman  ;  and  when  a  soldier  has  ceased  to 
act  like  a  gentleman  he  has  promptiy  been 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  uni- 
form. 

The  fine  traditions  both  of  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  have  been  kept  almost  unstained 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history ;  and  the 
country  had  come  to  feel  that  any  enterprise 
committed  to  the  officers  of  the  army  or  the 
navy  was  safe  from  dishonesty  or  ineffi- 
ciency. It  has  taken  a  special  delight  in  the 
splendid  intelligence  and  integrity  with  which 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  built  under  the 
direction  of  an  army  officer. 

The  three  words  which  constitute  the 
motto  of  West  Point — Duty,  Honor,  Coun- 
try— have  been  nobly  incarnated  in  genera- 
tions of  American  officers  on  land  and  sea. 

The  investigation  at  Annapolis  has  revealed 
a  condition  of  things  which  has  hurt  the  pride 
of  the  country  by  disclosing  conduct  on  the 
part  of  men  who  are  to  be  officers  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  class  of  men  who 
are  commonly  called  "  muckers  "  or  **  cads." 
The  country  feels  to  the  quick  the  stain  which 
has  been  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  dishonor  of 
a  group  of  men  bound  by  every  tradition  and 
duty  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct.  The  distinctive  marks  of  a  gentle- 
man are  the  sense  of  honor,  the  sense  of 
loyalty,  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  the  sense 
of  courtesy.  These  are  the  marks  of  Don 
Qui.xote,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Colonel  Esmond,  Colonel  New- 
come,  and  of  those  officers  of  our  army  and 
navy  who  have  done  so  much  towards  making 
the  word  "  American  "  synonymous  with  the 
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highest  ideals  of  character  and  life.  The 
men  at  Annapolis  who  have  violated  the 
standards  of  honor  have  been  recreant  to  all 
these  obligations.  They  owe  the  Academy 
and  the  country  every  possible  reparation. 


They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
offended  against  the  highest  unwritten  laws. 
They  have,  in  a  word,  failed  to  be  gentlemen 
in  a  profession  in  which  that  failure  is  a  kind 
of  treason. 


LABOR  AND  PREPAREDNESS 

STAFF   CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  fact  that  since  the  first  of  last 
August  many  American  labor  unions 
have  passed  resolutions  condemning 
all  war,  and  that  after  the  Germans  the  labor 
men  have  constituted  the  largest  element  in 
the  audiences  that  have  flocked  to  hear  Mr. 
Bryan's  recent  speeches  for  peace  at  all  costs 
in  the  present  crisis,  has  led  many  people  to 
conclude  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country 
are  pacifists. 

But  the  word  pacifism  covers  a  multitude 
of  theories.     There  are  the  men  and  women 
who  literally    believe   in    turning    not    only 
their  own  cheeks   but   also   other   people's 
cheeks — the    Tolstoyans.     Then  there    are 
those  who  advocate  disarmament  and  who 
abhor  preparedness  against   war,   but  who 
would  nevertheless  engage  in  international 
war  if  convinced  that  their  country  was  the 
attacked  and  not  the  attacker.     There  are  a 
good  many  pacifists  of  this  stripe  among  the 
Social  Democrats  of  Germany.  They  are  only 
pacifists  in  principle.     Finally,  there  are  those 
who  believe  in  the  theory  of  an  army  and 
navy  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  but 
who  in  practice  put  this  last  resort  far  out  of 
sight,   who    through  fear  or  abhorrence  of 
war  will   submit  to   almost   any   indignities, 
national   or   individual,  rather  than  pick  up 
the   unjust   gaundet   of  an   arrogant   rival. 
Persons  of  this  class  have  been  well  called 
practical  pacifists — they  shout  denials  when 
pacifism  is  imputed  to  them,  yet  they  prac- 
tice it.     They  are  also  sometimes   given   a 
shorter,  less  euphonious  name. 

Are  the  workingmen  of  America  pacifists  ? 
And  if  so,  what  kind  of  pacifists  are  they  ? 

Since  Mr.  Bryan  resigned  from  the  Cabi- 
net to  embark  on  a  course  which  seems  likely 
to  bring  him  up  in  1916  on  a  platform  bol- 
stered with  olive  branches  and  festooned 
with  grapevines,  I  have  talked  with  labor 
leaders  of  every  kind  of  political  philosophy, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  American  labor  as 


a  whole  is  any  more  pacifist  or  any  more 
militarist  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

There  are  peace-at-any-price  labor  men 
just  as  there  are  peace-at-any-price  capital- 
ists. But  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit  is  no  more  a 
mollycoddle  than  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
And  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  would  be  as  quick 
to  draw  the  sword  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
National  Security  League. 

The  pure  Tolstoyans  who  feel  that  the 
use  of  force  is  always  wrong  are  so  rare,  both 
in  the  labor  movement  and  out  of  it,  that 
they  need  not  be  counted. 

Even  Mr.  Hillquit,  who  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  New  York  City  declared  that  he  and  "  So- 
cialists in  general "  were  for  **  peace  at  any 
price  " — even  Mr.  Hillquit  is  not  a  Tolstoyan. 

*'  I  said  that  we  were  for  peace  at  any 
price,"  Mr.  Hillquit  informed  me,  **  because 
more  than  any  other  phrase  that  illustrates 
the  general  position  of  the  Socialist  party, 
particularly  before  the  war.  But  I  mean 
peace  at  any  price  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. If  I  had  been  alive  in  1776  and  had 
thought  that  independence  could  be  gained 
only  by  fighting,  I  would  have  fought.  If  I 
had  been  alive  in  1860  and  had  felt  that  slav- 
ery could  have  been  abolished  only  by  fight- 
ing, I  would  have  fought.  I  am  for  peace 
at  any  price  to-day  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  for  which  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  fight." 

"  But  you  favor  disarmament  .^"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  disarmament  is  yet 
quite  feasible  for  the  nations  of  Europe, 
hemmed  about  as  they  are  by  potential  ene- 
mies ;  but  I  do  think  the  United  States  might 
begin  to  disarm  at  any  time.  If  we  gave  up 
the  Philippines,  which  we  ought  to  do,  be- 
cause they  are  no  good  to  us  and  are  a  con- 
stant invitation  to  aggression  on  the  part  of 
some  other  nation,  and  if  we  neutralized  the 
Panama  Canal,  we  should  then  have  no  need 
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of  a  navy,  and  with  our  population  of  ninety 
millions  packed  into  this  big,  solid  country  we 
should  need  no  arm>'." 

Mr.  Hillquit  is  about  as  extreme  in  this 
matter  as  any  American  Socialist,  but  not  by 
any  means  is  he  followed  by  all  the  party.  If 
he  can  be  compared  to  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht 
in  Germany  and  to  the  late  Jean  Jaur^s  in 
France,  there  are  American  Socialists  who 
represent  about  the  same  degree  of  Socialism 
as  their  brothers  who  unhesitatingly  voted 
the  war  credits  for  their  governments  in 
Europe.  Of  this  color  is  Mr.  William  H. 
Johnston,  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists. 

"  While  I  feel  that  Americans  ought  to 
keep  off  ships  that  are  carrying  ammunition 
through  the  war  zone,"  said  Mr.  Johnston, 
**  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  lie  down  before 
Germany  or  any  other  nation  when  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  rights  are  sustained  by 
international  law  and  custom.  I  am  a  Socialist, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  navy. 
I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  of 
idealists  and  cowards  who  are  trying  to  tie 
the  President's  hands  in  this  emergency." 

There  are  just  as  wide  divergencies  of 
opinion  among  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor — the 
greatest  organized  body  of  workingmen  in 
this  country — as  there  are  among  capitalists, 
clerks,  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Social- 
ists. Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  his 
position  well  known  two  weeks  ago  when  he 
declined  an  invitation  to  address  the  first  Bryan 
peace  meeting  in  New  York  City.  Standing 
at  his  desk  in  Washington,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
and  emphasizing  each  f)oint  with  a  swing  of 
his  clasped  hands,  suggestive  of  the  motion 
of  a  pick  wielder,  he  enlarged  upon  the  re- 
marks which  he  had  made  at  that  time. 

**  Labor  pays  the  price  of  war,"  said  Mr. 
Gompers.  *'  Working  people  have  bought 
with  their  flesh  and  blood  the  right  to  a  voice 
in  determining  the  issues  of  peace  and  war, 
but  organized  labor  stands  firmly  against  all 
injustice  and  oppression  of  the  weak,  regard- 
less of  nationality.  The  workers  have  helped 
to  construct  the  world's  civilization,  and  we 
deniand  that  the  results  of  their  labor  shall 
be  protected.  We  stand  for  honorable  i>eace, 
but  we  demand  justice  as  the  fundamental 
condition  for  all  progress.  If  denied,  we 
hold  ourselves  ready  to  fight  for  justice. 

'*  It  is  said  that  Americans  ought  to  waive 
their  rights  to  travel  to  Europe  on  merchant 


vessels,"  said  the  veteran  labor  leader,  his 
voice  rising  and  a  slow  color  mounting  to  his 
face.  **  Personally,  I  am  not  willing  to  sur- 
render any  of  my  legal  rights.  I  will  insbt 
on  my  right  to  live  my  whole  life;  and  as  for 
these  so-called  representatives  of  labor  who 
are  holding  peace  meetings  in  New  York,  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  find  out  who  is  paying  the  rent  for  the 
halls  in  which  they  gather." 

But  I  did  not  have  to  travel  back  to  New 
York  from  Washington  to  find  men  in  his 
own  organization  who  disagree  with  Mr. 
Gompers.  In  the  same  building  with  him, 
the  man  who  after  the  venerable  leader  wields 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Federation  talked  in  a  note  that  sounded 
strange  after  Mr.  Gompers 's  words. 

•'  I  consider  Mr.  Bryan  a  great-hearted 
man  whose  resignation  from  the  Cabinet,  like 
all  the  other  decisive  actions  of  his  life,  was 
in  response  to  an  honest  impulse,"  said  this 
man,  obviously  because  **  his  views  did  not 
accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Gompers."  **  Mr. 
Bryan  is  right  when  he  says  that  Americans 
should  not  travel  on  ships  carrying  contra- 
band. Mr.  Bryan  is  not  for  ]>eace  at  any 
price,  however.  He  is  for  peace  with  honor. 
The  whole  matter  comes  down  to  a  question 
of  what  is  peace  with  honor." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson,  President  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  is  a  Quaker 
and  *'  a  man  whose  forebears  for  seven 
generations  have  been  Quakers,"  but,  he 
tells  me,  "  like  another  Quaker  who  is  often 
quoted,  I  love  peace  so  dearly  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  fight  to  get  it." 

"  The  labor-unionist  has  learned,"  says 
Mr.  Garretson,  '*  that  if  the  other  cheek  is 
turned  loo  often  it  simply  invites  encroach- 
ment upon  what  he  regards  as  his  industrial 
rights,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  what  he 
has  learned  in  industrial  strife  he  will  apply 
to  the  questions  that  arise  before  him  as  a 
citizen,  and  that  he  will  not  be  an  ardent 
advocate  of  *  peace  at  any  price.* " 

And  he  is  not.  Even  Mr.  Hillquit*s  peace 
at  any  price  we  have  found  to  be  qualified. 
The  danger  is  not  of  the  spread  of  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  non-resistance ;  the  danger  is 
that  we  shall  grow  to  love  peace  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  a  tendency  that  will  lead  us  into 
ultimate  war  just  as  truly  as  will  an  inordi- 
nate fondness  for  big  talk,  big  guns,  and  the 
glamour  and  strut  of  soldiering. 

Grec.orv  Mason. 


SUGGESTIONS   WISE   AND    OTHERWISE 


A  QUESTIONLESS  CATECHISM  ABOUT   THE 
NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 


THE  Constitutional  Convention  now 
in  session  in  New  York  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  great  variety  of  recom- 
mendations, some  evidently  wise,  some  evi- 
dently foolish,  and  some  debatable.  We  have 
selected  from  a  great  number  of  these  pro- 
posals a  few,  some  wise,  some  otherwise,  and 
give  them,  to  our  readers,  not  as  a  compre- 
hensive or  adequate  report  of  what  the  Con- 
vention is  doing,  but  as  a  curious,  interesting^, 
and  possibly  instructive  sample  of  the  kind 
of  questions  submitted  to  it  for  consideration. 
We  accompany  these  proposals  with  com- 
ments equally  brief,  indicating  generally,  not 
our  carefully  considered  and  final  judgments, 
but  our  first  impressions  as  to  the  value  of 
these  proposals. 

The  suggested  amendments  relating  to  the 
short  ballot,  home  rule  for  cities,  and  woman 
suffrage  we  purposely  omit  from  this  list. 
The  Outlook  has  frequently  made  clear  its 
position  on  these  questions,  and  it  is  here 
necessary  only  briefly  to  recapitulate  our  atti- 
tude on  these  issues.  The  Outlook  has  long 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  short  ballot  in 
American  elections,  and  has  consistently 
maintained  that  municipalities  should  have 
the  power  of  framing  their  own  charters  and 
of  framing  iheir  own  legislation  on  municipal 
affairs  under  these  charters.  The  question 
whether  women  shall  vote  in  New  York  State 
or  not  ought  first  to  be  submitted  to  the 
women  themselves.  The  men  ought  not  to 
impose  this  obligation  on  the  women  without 
icnowing  first  whether  or  not  the  women  wish 
to  assume  it. 

Below  are  a  number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Convention,  and,  in  italics, 
our  comment  upon  them  : 

No  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or 
abridge  the  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  or 
of  the  motion-picture  screen. 

Bad.     Liberty  of  information  ami  liberty  of 
(ducation  is  one  things  liberty  of  amusement  is 
quite  another. 

Life  imprisonment  shall  be  substituted  for 
capital  punishment. 

This  question  should  be  left  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  justices,  instead  of 
being  elected,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 


The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  same  way. 

Good  proposals:  but  they  should  contain 
provisions  determining  the  terms  of  appoint- 
ment of  these  judges.  These  terms  should  be 
long,  but  should  not  be  for  life. 

The  two  Public  Service  Commissions  shall 
be  made  Constitutional  bodies,  each  commis- 
sioner to  hold  office  for  ten  years  and  to  be 
removable  on  the  recommendation,  of  the 
Governor  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Debatable;  its  advantage  would  be  that  it 
would  tend  to  take  these  Commissions  out  of 
politics  and  make  them  guasi-judicial  bodies. 

Voters  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language. 

Good;  the  Legislature  being  left  to  provide 
for  the  execution  of  this  law  by  appn)priate 
machinery. 

A  union  may  be  formed  by  **  persons  em- 
ployed in  any  firm  or  corporation,"  but  no 
member  of  such  union  shall  be  punished  for 
non-compliance  with  union  rules,  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  form  a  union  of  employees 
from  more  than  one  employing  body. 

Bad.  The  regulation  of  unions y  whether  of 
employers  or  employeii,  should  be  left  to  the 
legislature. 

Trial  by  jury  may  be  waived  in  all  cases, 
civil  or  criminal,  and  a  jury  shall  consist  of 
six  persons,  of  whom  ^\^  may  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict. A  second  proposal  is  that  an  agreement 
of  five-sixths  of  a  jury  shall  constitute  a  ver- 
dict in  a  civil  action.  A  third  suggestion  pro- 
vides for  the  abolition  of  the  requirement  of 
unanimity  for  a  verdict  by  a  jury,  and  also 
provides  that  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  a 
general  verdict  the  jury  may  be  required  to 
answer  specific  questions. 

No  person  should  be  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense  by  less  than  a  unanimous  verdict ,  but 
acquittal  might  be  alloioed  on  a  three  fourths 
or  a  five-sixths  vote  of  a  jury,  in  which  case 
the  Scotch  verdict  of '^ Not  proven^''  might  be 
adopted.  In  civil  cases  a  vote  of  three  fourths 
or  five  sixths  of  the  jury  should  decide.  The 
suggestion  that  a  jury  may  be  required  to  report 
on  certain  specific  questions  is  a  good  feature. 

The  Legislature  may  directly,  or  through 
any  duly  constituted  administrative  agency, 
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prescribe  minimum  or  living  wages  that  shall 
be  paid  to  women  or  children. 

Good^  if  the  Legislature  does  not  already 
possess  this  power. 

It  shall  be  a  duty  to  vote,  and  citizens  who 
fail  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be 
penalized. 

An  ufidesirable  proposal. 

The  Legislature  shall  consist  of  only  one 
house. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  the  bicameral 
Legislature  is  superior  to  tfu  unicameral. 

There  shall  be  biennial  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  terms  of  Assemblymen 
shall  be  increased  from  one  year  of  service, 
as  at  present,  to  two  years. 

A  wise  recommendation. 

The  time  during  which  a  person  must 
have  been  a  citizen  in  order  to  vote  shall  be 
increased  from  six  months  to  h\t  years. 

A  wise  recommendation. 

The  Legislature  may,  of  its  own  motion, 
convene  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider 
any  subject  except  Constitutional  amendment 

A  good  proposal ;  at  least  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

A  pupil  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  of 
the  free  common  schools  of  the  State  by 
reason  of  not  having  been  vaccinated. 

This  question  should  be  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  judges 
and  justices  of  other  courts  of  record  may 
be  removed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

No.  Such  judges  and  justices  should  be 
remoi'able  only  by  impeachment  after  trial. 

Section  4  of  the  present  Constitution,  which 
prohibits  the  State,  or  any  of  its  subdivisions, 
from  granting  aid  to  denominational  schools, 
should  be  stricken  out. 

No.  The  insertion  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  blow  at  the  American  public 
school  and  would  justify  the  rejection  of  the 
entire  Constitution, 

A  Child  Welfare  Commission  shall  be  es- 
tablished with  its  own  rules  of  evidence  and 
procedure,  and  no  person  charged  with  juve- 
nile delinquency  shall  be  tried  in  any  court  or 
tribunal  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  Legislature  to 
try  the  experiment,  if  it  does  not  already 
possess  the  po^ver.  IJttle  children,  of  course, 
should  not  be  treated  as  criminals. 


The  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  shall 
be  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Legislature  should  have  power  to  estab- 
lish these  reforms. 

All  male  citizens  now  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  hereafter  all  such 
citizens  becoming  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall 
serve  one  term  of  original  enlistment  in  the 
militia. 

The  purpose  of  this  motion  is  commatdable, 
but  this  purpose  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
grant  of  p07ver  to  the  Legislature  to  require 
military  service. 

The  Governor  may  call  out  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  State  in  time  of  need, 
but  there  shall  never  be  a  State  constabulary 
or  similar  body,  and  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate armed  forces  in  labor  disputes  shall  be 
forever  prohibited. 

On  the  contrary^  the  Legislature  should 
have  the  power ^  if  it  does  not  natv  possess  it, 
to  establish  a  State  constabulary.  But  the 
employment  of  private  armed  forces  in  labor 
disputes  should  not  be  allowed. 

No  law  hereafter  enacted  shall  be  judged 
unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeab 
unless  the  decision  thereon  shall  have  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  all  but  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Court. 

Such  a  reform  would  be  good,  but  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tionality would  be  better. 

No  court  or  judge  shall  have  p>ower  to 
make  any  decision  declaring  unconstitutional 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  an  act  approved 
by  the  voters  of  the  State  under  a  refer- 
endum. 

No  single  judge  should  have  this  power ^ 
but  it  should  be  reserved  to  the  Supreme  Court 
sitting  as  an  appellate  court,  or  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals y  or  to  the  people. 

Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  g^ve  away 
intoxicating  liquors,  aad  the  owners  of  the 
premises  upon  which  such  liquors  are  sold  or 
given  away,  shall  be  liable  jointly  and  sever- 
ally for  all  damages,  direct  and  consequential, 
caused  by  the  intoxication  of  any  person  to 
whom  such  liquors  are  given.  The  Legis- 
lature may  establish  in  each  county  a  fund 
for  the  aid  of  every  indigent  or  poor  p>erson 
thus  injured  to  enforce  his  or  her  rights 
under  this  provision. 

This  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  given  power  to  act  upon  ii^ 


WITH    THE   SPY   HUNTERS    IN    BELGIUM 


A    STORY    OF    PERSONAL    ADVENTURE 


BY    ALBERT    R.  WILLIAMS 

CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  BELGIUM 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  the  spy  season 
opened  with  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Spy  hunting  became  at  once  the  most 
popular  pastime.  It  furnished  an  immediate 
tangible  outlet  for  irrepressible  patriots.  The 
authorities  rounded  up  as  many  suspects  as 
possible.  Those  who  couldn't  show  a  clean 
bill  were  led  out  to  be  used  by  the  soldiers 
for  target  practice.  This  gave  the  reserve 
soldiers  fretting  to  be  off  to  the  front  the 
sensation  of  doing  something  at  least  for 
their  country.  It  gave  the  suspect  a  variety 
of  other  sensations,  especially  when  he 
couldn't  locate  his  passport.  Consequendy 
no  self-respecting  person  returns  from  the 
war  zone  without  at  least  one  hair-raising 
story  of  being  taken  as  a  spy.  Some  people 
cherish  lively  indignation  against  the  particu- 
lar government  which  had  the  temerity  thus 
to  infringe  on  their  liberties  and  give  them 
such  a  scare.  Personally,  I  bear  no  malice 
against  German,  Engfish,  French,  or  Belgian. 
They  are  all  the  same  to  me.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  laying  on  of  hands, 
though  I  exhale  no  particular  air  of  mystery 
or  villainy,  being  just  an  average  species  of 
American. 

I  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  barracks 
town  of  Melun  during  those  early  days  of 
mobilization.  I  had  helped  to  get  an  en- 
trance into  the  place  with  an  American  girl 
who  was  determined  to  have  one  last  look  at 
her  fianc^  before  he  left  for  the  front.  We 
had  no  sooner  landed  in  the  town  than  a  squad 
of  gendarmes  landed  on  us.  I  was  ordered 
out  of  town  politely  but  immediately. 

At  Antwerp,  on  the  22d  of  August,  two 
hundred  of  us  were  taken  out  of  the  train 
and  interned  in  a  roofti  in  the  station.  Six 
Belgian  soldiers  gave  each  a  general  over- 
hauling. Twenty  of  us  were  weeded  out  as 
most  suspicious  and  a  stricter  examination 
accorded  us.  I  was  kept  as  chief  culprit  and 
searched  right  down  to  the  skin.  I  had  to 
explain  each  line  of  writing.  After  two 
hours  they  apologized  alid  let  me  go. 

The  Germans  got  me  near  Louvain  in 
company  with  a  sub-lieutenant  of  the  English 
army  passing  himself  off  as  an  American  with 
an  American  passport     We  were  trying  to 


get  out  under  a  captive  balloon  that  was  sig- 
naling the  range  to  the  artillery  gunners 
beneath.  Luckily  we  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  officer  who  said  he  had  been  ten  years  in 
America.  After  some  hours'  parleying,  he 
said,  "  Sorry,  boys,  but  now  you  can  beat  it 
back  to  Brussels." 

Even  the  Dutch  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 
The  military  train  stopped  at  Eindhaven  and 
we  all  filed  out  into  the  restaurant.  Suddenly 
I  was  tapped  upon  the  shoulder  and  a  young 
officer  muttered  in  excellent  English,  "  Now 
don't  get  excited.  You  are  under  suspicion. 
Speak  low.  Follow  me.  Don't  look  around, 
and  if  you  are  all  right  you  are  perfectiy  safe." 
After  an  hour  he  let  me  go  with  a  hearty 
hand-shake. 

Such  experiences  are  almost  daily  episodes 
for  any  man  prowling  around  the  war  zone. 
At  first  they  furnish  a  real  thrill,  and,  while 
one  never  gets  so  Mask  as  to  call  them  mo- 
notonous, after  a  while  they  are  embarrassing 
interruptions  to  one's  plans. 

My  arrest  and  trial  at  the  German  Staff 
Headquarters  in  Brussels  is  marked  off  from 
all  these  other  experiences  in  four  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  casually  falling  into 
the  hands  of  my  captors,  they  came  after  me 
and  took  me  out  of  my  hotel.  In  the  second 
place,  a  specific  charge  of  using  money  for 
bribing  information  was  laid  against  nie,  and 
witnesses  were  there  to  back  it  up.  In  the 
third  place,  the  leader  of  the  party  arrested 
me  in  civilian  dress,  but  before  examination 
and  trial  he  changed  to  military  uniform.  In 
the  fourth  place,  they  were  in  a  surly  mood. 
My  message  to  the  American  Ambassador 
was  undelivered,  and"  when  at  the  last  trial 
before  the  American  representatives  they 
were  forced  to  free  me,  there  was  no  apology, 
but  rather  the  sullen  attitude  of  those  who 
had  been  balked  in  bagging  their  game. 

This  littie  German  surprise  party  was  on 
September  28,  my  birthday,  I  walked  out 
of  the  hotel  about  eight  o'clock  for  a  stroll 
along  the  streets.  On  my  return  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  hotel  attendant  that  a  gentieman 
whom  he  took  for  an  American  had  called 
in  to  see  me  and  would  shortly  come  again. 
I  received  this  news  with  gladness  and  sat 
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down  in  the  writing-room  to  await  the  return 
of  my  visitor.  Meantime  on  a  piece  of  paper 
I  made  a  few  jottings  about  sundry  and 
diverse  things  that  I  feared  might  escape  my 
memory.  In  the  midst  of  this  occupation 
my  visitor  was  announced.  Picking  up  my 
scribbled  paper,  I  hastened  into  the  hallway  to 
meet  a  rather  spare,  tall,  and  extremely  erect- 
appearing  man.  He  greeted  me  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow — a  rather  dry  smile  and  a  rather 
stiff  bow  for  an  American. 

So  I  queried,  **  YouVe  an  American,  are 
you  r 

'*  Not  exactly,"  he  responded ;  **  but  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  you.'* 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  I  told 
him  it  would  be  a  great  relief  from  the 
tedium  of  the  day  to  talk  to  any  one. 

"  But  I  would  prefer  to  talk  to  you  in  your 
room,"  he  added. 

**  Certainly,"  I  responded,  stepping  toward 
the  elevator. 

The  hotel  was  practically  deserted,  so  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  when  two  men,  one 
a  huge  fellow  buUt  on  a  superdreadnought 
plan,  followed  us  in  and  got  out  with  us 
on  the  fifth  floor.  The  superdreadnought 
sailed  on  into  my  room,  which  seemed  a 
breach  of  propriety  for  an  unintroduced 
stranger.  He  closed  the  door  rather  rudely 
behind  him.  I  was  prepared  to  resent  this 
altogether  high-handed  intrusion,  when  my 
tall  guest  said,  very  simply,  **  I  am  repre- 
senting the  Imperial  German  Government." 

I  rallied  under  the  shock  sufficiendy  to 
say,  **  Will  you  take  a  chair  ?" 

**  No,"  came  the  laconic  reply,  **  I  will 
take  you — and  this,"  he  said,  taking  the 
piece  of  scribble-paper  I  had  in  my  hands, 
"  and  any  baggage  you  have  in  your  room." 
I  assured  him  that  I  had  none,  as  I  really 
expected  to  stay  in  Brussels  but  a  day.  He 
pretended  not  to  hear  my  reply,  and  said, 
**  We  better  take  it  with  us,  for  we  will  prob- 
ably need  it."  He  looked  under  the  bed  and 
unlocked  the  closet  door.  Finding  nothing, 
he  asked  for  the  key  to  my  room.  I  handed 
it  over,  Room  No.  502.  "  You  will  have  to 
follow  me  now." 

**  Can  I  leave  word  with  my  friends  ?"  For 
an  answer  he  smiled  rather  good-naturedly. 
By  accident  or  design,  the  time  chosen  for 
my  taking  off  was  when  neither  of  my  two 
casual  acquaintances  were  in  the  hotel. 

"  Can  I  leave  word  with  the  porter  ?"  I 
asked. 

**  Not  now,  but  a  little  later  perhaps,  when 


this  is  fixed  up,"  my  captor  answered  me. 
We  stepped  into  a  carriage.  The  two  assist- 
ants at  the  little  surprise  party  walked  away, 
and  my  rising  sense  of  fear  was  allayed  by 
the  friendly  offer  of  a  cigarette.  It  was  a 
brand-new  experience  to  ride  away  to  prison 
in  royal  state  like  this.  The  almost  pleasant 
attitude  of  my  companion  reassured  me. 
"  After  all,"  I  mused,  *'  this  is  a  lucky  stroke  ; 
a  little  uncertain  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole 
an  interesting  way  to  while  away  the  tedium  of 
an  evendess  day."  We  stopped  before  the 
Belgian  Government  building,  on  the  Rue  de 
la  Loi,  the  headquarters  of  the  German  Staff. 
At  a  word  the  sentries  dropped  back  and  my 
companion  bade  me  walk  down  a  long,  dark 
corridor.  I  opened  a  door  at  the  end,  and 
found  myself  .in  a  room  with  a  few  officers  in 
chairs,  and  a  large  array  of  documents  upon 
a  table.  The  moment  I  came  within  the  safe 
confines  of  that  room  the  whole  attitude  of 
my  captor  changed.  His  mask  of  friendli- 
ness dropped  away.  Perhaps  his  spirit  re- 
sponded and  adapted  itself  to  the  official 
atmosphere  of  the  headquarters.  Anyhow, 
at  once  he  froze  up  into  the  most  rigid  for- 
mality. Sitting  down,  he  wrote  out  what  I 
deemed  was  the  report  of  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings. I  watched  him  writing  away  with 
all  the  semblance  and  precision  of  a  machine, 
except  for  a  half-smile  that  sometimes  flick- 
ered upon  his  close-pressed  lips. 

He  was  a  machine,  or,  more  precisely,  a 
cog  in  the  great  fighting  machine  that  was 
producing  death  and  destruction  to  Belgium. 
Just  as  the  Cermans  have  put  men  through  a 
certain  mold  and  turned  out  the  typical  Ger- 
man soldier,  in  like  manner  through  other 
molds  they  have  turned  out  according  to 
pattern  the  German  Secret  Service  man.  He 
is  a  kind  of  spy  destroyer  performing  in  his 
sphere  the  same  service  that  the  torp>edo-boat 
destroyer  does  in  its  sphere.  This  man  was 
the  German  reincarnation  of  Javert,  the  police 
inspector  who  hung  so  relentlessly  upon  the 
flanks  of  Jean  Valjean.  In  his  stolid  slience 
I  read  an  iron  determination  to  "  get  "  me, 
and  in  that  flickering  smile  I  saw  an  inhuman 
delight  in  putting  the  worst  construction  upon 
my  case  as  he  wrote  it  down.  Hereafter  be 
shall  be  known  as  Javert. 

Towards  Javert  I  sustain  a  very  distinct 
aversion.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any  evil 
twist  put  into  my  constitution  by  original 
sin.  Quite  the  contrary.  Hitherto  I  have 
always  felt,  like  the  man  in  Oscar  Wilde's 
play,  that  I  could  forgive  anybody  anything, 
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any  time,  anywhere.  One  can  forgive  even  a 
hangman  for  doing  his  duty,  however  it  may 
cross  one's  plans.  Some  men  must  play  the 
part  of  prosecutor  and  devil's  advocate.  But 
such  was  the  cold,  cynical  delight  in  this  fel- 
low's doing  his  duty,  such  was  his  arrogant, 
overbearing  attitude  toward  the  helpless  peas- 
ant pnisoners,  that  I  find  my  prayers  for  the 
end  of  the  war  not  motived  entirely  by  selfish 
considerations.  I  am  hankering  to  get  into 
the  neighborhood  of  this  fellow  where  he 
doesn't  hold  all  the  trump  cards.  In  justice 
to  Javert,  I  must  say  that  he  reciprocated  my 
feding  magnificently,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  cat  and  I  was  the  mouse,  and  a  ver>' 
small  one  at  that,  he  probably  found  j^uch 
more  spiritual  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of 
his  feelings  than  I  did  in  mine.  That  is  why 
I  am  anxious  to  have  the  war  end  and  get  a 
chance  to  change  the  role  and  give  him  his 
proper  place  in  the  sun.  Having  completed 
my  case,  he  demanded  my  papers,  and  then 
bsKk  me  op>cn  the  door.  There  was  a  sol- 
dier waiting,  and,  wi^h  him  ahead  and  Javert 
behincL  1  was  escorted  into  the  courtyard. 
Here  a  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  thrust 
into  a  room  filled  with  a  motley  collection  of 
persons  guarded  by  a  dozen  soldiers  with 
rifles  ready. 

The  sight  was  anything  but  reassuring.  I 
turned  toward  Javert  and  asked,  somewhat 
frantically,  I  fear:  "What  is  all  this  for? 
Aren't  you  going  to  do  anything  about  my 
case.^"  I  think  that  hitherto  he  had  been 
irritated  by  my  cool,  smiling  manner.  A 
German  official,  especially  a  petty  one,  takes 
cver>thing  so  deadly  seriously  that  he  can't 
understand  us  taking  things  so  lighdy,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  his  own  majesterial  self. 
So  1  think  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  first 
signs  of  perturbation,  and  said  :  **  Your  case 
win  be  settled  in  a  litde  while — perhaps 
cfirecdy."  He  turned  to  a  soldier,  bade  him 
watch  me,  and  disappeared. 

In  about  dve  minutes  I  heard  outside  the 
command  **  Halt  I"  to  a  squad  of  soldiers. 
The  doors  opened  and  Javert  reappeared, 
this  time  in  the  full  uniform  of  an  officer. 
For  the  moment  I  thought  he  had  come  with 
a  firing  squad  and  they  were  going  to  make 
short  shrift  of  me.  The  grim  humor  of  dis- 
posing of  ray  case  thus  **  directly  "  came 
home  to  me.  But,  merely  flicking  the  ashes 
from  his  cigarette,  he  glanced  round  the  room 
without  offering  the  slightest  recognition,  and 
then  disappeared.  How  he  made  his  change 
from  dvihan  ckHhes  so  quickly  I  can't  under- 


stand. It  seemed  like  a  vainglorious  display 
of  his  uniform  in  order  to  let  us  take  full 
cognizance  of  his  position. 

I  began  now  to  take  a  survey  of  my  sur- 
roundings. Our  room  was  a  hallway  crammed 
full  of  soldiers  and  prisoners.  The  soldiers, 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  their  rifles,  stood  guard 
at  the  door.  The  prisoners,  some  thirty-five 
in  number,  were  ranged  on  benches,  over- 
turned boxes,  and  on  the  floor.  We  were  of 
every  description,  from  well-groomed  men  of 
the  city  to  artisans  and  peasants  from  the 
fields.  The  most  interesting  of  the  peasants 
was  a  young  fellow  charged  with  canying 
despatches  through  .the  lines  to  Antwerp. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  well-dressed 
urban  group  was  a  theater  manager  charged 
with  making  his  playhouse  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  forbidden  newspapers  smug- 
gled into  the  city.  There  was  a  Belgian 
soldier  in  uniform,  woefully  battered  and 
beaten  ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  Ger- 
man soldier  without  a  rifle.  He,  too,  was  a 
prisoner  waiting  trial,  having  been  sent  up 
to  the  headquarters  accused  of  muttering 
against  an  under  officer. 

All  these  facts  I  learned  later.  Then  I  sat 
paralyzed  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
smoke  and  silence.  The  smoke  came  not 
from  the  prisoners,  for  to  them  it  was  forbid- 
den, but  from  the  soldiers,  who  rolled  it  up  in 
great  clouds.  The  silence  came  from  the 
suspicion  that  one's  next  neighbor  might  be  a 
spy  planted  there  to  catch  him  in  some  unwar>' 
statement.  Each  man  would  have  sought 
relief  from  the  strain  by  unbosoming  his  hopes 
and  fears  to  his  neighbor,  but  he  dared  not. 
That  is  one  fearful  curse  of  any  cause  that  is 
buttressed  by  a  system  of  espionage.  It 
sows  everywhere  suspicion  in  the  soul  of  one's 
fellows.  All  society  is  shot  through  with 
cynical  distrust.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  brother- 
hood. Elxcept  for  occasional  murmurings 
we  held  our  tongues  and  kept  our  eyes  on 
the  door,  wondering  who  would  be  the  next 
addition  to  our  company,  and  mentally  con- 
jecturing what  might  be  the  cause  of  his 
incarceration. 

The  last  arrival  wore  a  small-  American 
flag  wound  round  his  arm.  He  spotted  me, 
and,  coming  over  to  me,  opened  up  a  conver- 
sation in  English.  I  thought  at  first  that 
this  was  merely  a  clumsy  German  trick  to 
trap  me  into  some  indiscreet  talking.  To  his 
kindly  advances  I  curtly  returned  monosyl- 
labic "  Yeses  "  and  "  Noes."  He  was  a  Bel- 
gian speaking  English,  German,  French,  and 
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Flemish,  an  invaluable  reporter  for  a  great 
Chicago  paper,  who  in  his  zeal  for  news  had 
run  smack  into  the  Germans  at  Malines,  and 
had  been  at  once  whisked  off  by  automobile 
to  Brussels  for  trial  as  spy.  He  had  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  his  calling,  and  in  getting 
stories  out  of  the  prisoners  he  was  again  risk- 
ing his  life.  I  fully  believe  that  he  would  have 
consented  to  be  shot  as  a  spy  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  if  he  could  have  got  the  story  of 
the  shooting  to  his  paper.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  devoted  spirits  I  have 
ever  met,  and  yet  I  regarded  him  as  I  would 
a  low-browed  scoundrel.  For  a  long  time  I 
would  not  speak  to  him.  I  dared  not.  He 
might  have  been  a  spy  set  to  worm  out  any 
confidences,  and  thus  carry  them  to  Javert. 

Left  to  himself,  each  man  let  his  most 
dispiriting  thoughts  drag  his  spirits  down. 
Gloom  is  contagious,  and  it  soon  became 
as  heavy  in  the  room  as  the  gray  clouds  of 
smoke.  The  one  bright,  hopeful  spot  was  the 
one  lone  woman  prisoner.  She  alone  refused 
to  succumb  to  the  depressing  atmosphere, 
and  sought  to  play  woman's  ancient  role  of 
comforter.  She  tried  to  smile,  and  succeeded 
admirably,  for  she  was  very  pretty.  A 
wretched-looking  lad  huddled  up  on  a  bag 
in  the  corner  tried  to  reciprocate,  but  with 
the  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes  he  made  a  sorry 
failure  of  it.  We  were  a  hard  crowd  to  smile 
to,  and  she  grew  tired  of  her  attempts  to 
appear  light-hearted,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
her  own  grievances,  soon  looking  quite  as 
doleful  as  the  rest  of  us.  Our  gloom  was 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  a  number  of  sol- 
diers grouped  around  a  table  in  the  corner 
laughing  and  shouting  over  a  game  of  cards. 
They  were  playing  for  small  stakes,  so  we 
spent  the  afternoon  staring  doggedly  at  the 
bayonets  of  our  guards. 

Only  once  did  the  guards  show  any  aware- 
ness of  our  presence.  That  was  when  sud- 
denly the  arrival  of  "  Herr  Major "  was 
announced.  As  the  door  w^s  opened  to  let 
him  pass  through  our  hall  to  the  stairway, 
with  a  hoarse  shout  we  were  ordered  to  our 
feet.  As  his  exalted  personage  passed  along 
we  stood,  hat  in  hand,  with  bared  heads, 
with  such  humble  and  respectful  expression 
as  may  be  outwardly  assumed  towards  a 
fellow-being  whom  all  secretly  despised  or 
desired  to  kill.  Was  there  really  a  murder- 
ous gleam  in  the  averted  eyes  of  those  Bel- 
gians arrayed  in  salute  before  the  Herr  Major, 
or  was  it  my  imagination  that  put  it  there  ^ 
Perhaps  you  can  tell. 


Picture  your  country  devastated,  your  city 
burned,  your  flag  prohibited,  your  farmers 
shot,  your  women  and  children  terrified,  your 
papers  and  public  meetings  suppressed,  your 
streets  patrolled  by  aliens  with  drawn  swords 
as  your  enemies'  bands  triumphantly  play  their 
national  airs.  Picture,  then,  yourself  lied  about 
by  hireling  spies,  thrown  into  prison,  comf^elled 
to  breathe  foul  air  and  sleep  upon  a  floor,  fed 
on  black  bread,  and  held  day  after  day  for 
sentence  in  nerve-racking  suspense.  Picture 
to  yourself  now  the  abject  humiliation  of 
being  compelled  to  stand  bare-headed  in 
salute  before  these  wretches  and  spoilers  of 
your  land.  Do  you  think  that  you  might 
keep  back  from  your  eyes  the  sparks  of 
rebellion  from  the  blazing  fire  in  your  soul  ? 
Then  it  was  not  imagination  that  made  me 
see  the  murderous  gleam  in  the  eyes  of 
those  high-spirited  Belgians.  "  Salute  the 
Major  r'  the  Germans  shouted.  What  seeds 
of  hate  those  words  planted  in  those  Belgian 
souls  the  future  will  show,  when  they  who 
sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  That 
is  the  horror  of  war ;  not  the  damage  seen 
in  burned  buildings  and  blasted  fields,  but 
the  irreparable  spiritual  damage  wrought  to 
the  human  soul  by  hates,  humiliations,  fears, 
and  undying  animosities. 

As  I  surveyed  the  situation  it  took  on  a 
different  aspect  from  that  of  the  morning.  It 
began  to  dawn  uix>n  me  that  this  was  no 
joke.  Perhaps  I  was  going  to  be  an  example 
to  other  outsiders  prowling  around  the  war 
zone,  and  maybe  railroaded  off  to  jail,  or 
even  worse,  on  any  pretext  that  might  be 
found.  I  resolved  to  furnish  as  few  pretexts 
as  p)ossible.  I  set  to  work  hunting  carefully 
through  my  pockets  for  everything  that  might 
furnish  the  least  basis  for  any  charge  against 
me.  Before  coming  to  Brussels  I  had  been 
warned  not  to  carry  anything  that  might  be 
the  least  incriminating,  and  there  was  not 
much  on  me ;  but  there  was  a  pass  from  the 
Belgian  commander  allowing  nie  inside  the 
Antwerp  fortifications.  I  had  figured  on 
framing  it  as  a  souvenir  of  my  adventures, 
but  my  molars  reduced  it  to  an  unrecognizable 
pulp.  Cards  of  introduction  from  French  and 
English  friends  fared  a  similar  fate.  Their  re- 
mains were  disposed  of  in  the  shufifling  that 
accompanied  the  arrival  of  new  prisoners. 
This  had  to  be  done  most  diplomatically,  for 
we  never  knew  where  were  the  sp>ing  eyes. 

About  six  o'clock  I  was  resting  from  my 
masticatory  labors  when  Javert  presented 
himself,  accompanied  by  two  soldiers.    I  was 
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led  away  into  the  council  room  where  first  I 
was  taken  in  the  morning.  It  was  now 
turned  into  a  trial  chamber.  Javert,  as  pros- 
ecutor, was  seated  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
the  general  or  judge  sat  on  the  other  side, 
while  around  the  farther  end  were  ranged 
some  officers  and  a  few  in  civilian  clothes  who 
were  evidently  secret  service  agents.  I  stood 
uDtfl  the  judge  bade  me  take  my  seat  at  this 
end  of  the  table. 

One  by  one  my  documents  were  disposed 
of — an  American  passport  issued  in  London ; 
a  permit  from  the  German  Consul  at  Maas- 
tricht, Holland,  to  enter  "  the  territory  of 
German- Belgium  ;"  finally,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  American  Vice-Consul  at 
Ghent  I  pointed  to  the  recent  date  on  it, 
the  22d  of  September,  and  to  the  signer  of  it, 
Julius  van  Hee. 

Javert  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  : 
"  Oh,  yes ; .  he's  of  Belgian  ancestry." 

On  Ambassador  van  Dyke's  card  there 
were  the  words,  "  writer  for  The  Outlook." 
I  don't  know  how  that  escaped  my  very 
scnitinous  search,  but  there  it  was. 

•*  Another  anti-German  magazine,"  Javert 
commented,  sardonically ;  "  and  you  know, 
perchance,  what  the  penalty  is  for  newspaper 
men  caught  on  the  German  side."  I  thought 
that  surdy  I  was  going  to  reap  the  result  of 
the  adverse  reports  that  the  American  corre- 
spondents had  made  already  about  the  Ger- 
mans, when  he  added,  "  But  you  are  here  on 
a  different  charge."  The  judge  started  to 
cross-examine  me  as  to  all  my  antecedents. 
My  replies  were  in  German,  but  in  my  eager- 
ness to  dear  myself  I  must  have  wrought 
awful  havoc  with  the  German  language.  I 
was  forthwith  ordered  to  direct  my  remarks 
in  English  to  Javert,  acting  now  as  interpreter. 
In  the  midst  of  this  procedure  Javert,  with  a 
quick  sudden  stroke,  produced  the  scribble- 
paper  of  the  morning,  held  it  fairly  in  my 
face,  and  cried,  "  Whose  writing  is  that  ?" 
The  others  all  riveted  their  gaze  upon  me. 

I  replied,  calmly,  "  It  is  mine." 

**  I  want  you  to  put  it  into  full,  complete 
writing,"  cried  Javert.  "  As  it  now  stands  it 
is  a  telegraphic  code." 

That  is  the  most  complimentary  remark 
that  has  ever  been  made  upon  my  hieroglyph- 
ics. However,  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful 
to  Providence  for  my  Horace  Greeley  style. 
For,  while  that  document  contains  by  no 
means  any  military  secrets,  there  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  uncomplimentary  observations 
about  the  Germans  which  would  be  ju^t  as 


well  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  in  their  pres- 
ent mood.  At  Javert's  behest,  I  set  to  work 
on  my  paper,  and  delivered  to  him  in  ten 
minutes  a  free,  full,  rapid  translation  of  the 
abbreviated  contents.  On  inspecting  it  Javert 
said,  irritably,  **  I  want  an  exact,  precise  tran- 
script of  everything  here." 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  it  in  a  hurry,"  I 
rejoined. 

"  No  hun^  at  all.  We  have  ample  time 
to  fix  your  case."  These  words  do  not 
sound  a  bit  threatening,  but  it  was  the  gen- 
eral setting  in  which  they  were  said  that  made 
them  so  ominous  and  set  the  cold  waves 
rippling  up  and  down  my  spinal  column. 

I  set  to  work  again,  numbering  every 
phrase  in  my  scribble-paper,  and  then  in  the 
same  number  on  the  other  p)aper  giving  a 
full,  readable  translation  of  it.  I  wrote  out 
the  things  complimentary  to  the  Germans  in 
the  fullest  manner.  There  were  observa- 
tions about  the  musical  quality  of  the  Ger- 
man automobile  horns,  about  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Germans  in  not  quartering  more 
troops  on  the  hotels  instead  of  letting  their 
men  sleep  in  the  railway  stations,  and  about 
the  officials  who  in  the  restaurants  had  never 
once  refused  to  contribute  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund  when  the  boxes  had  been  held 
out  to  them,  and  about  an  old  German 
doctor  who  had  most  tearfully  lamented  the 
holocaust  of  the  war.  For  these  observations 
I  was  profoundly  grateful ;  but  when  it  came 
to  changing  the  uncomplimentary  remarks, 
or  at  least  takinef  the  sting  out  of  them,  I 
had  to  do  some  terrific  cudgeling  of  my  brain. 

My  hardest  one  was  this :  "If  Bel  I  wld 
join  posse  Ger  myself;"  which,  being  inter- 
preted, reads,  "If  I  were  Belgian,  I  would 
join  a  posse  against  the  Germans  myself." 
That  looks  ugly,  but  I  wanted  to  Record  for 
myself  the  ugly  mood  of  resentment  I  had 
felt  when  I  saw  Belgians  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  certain  humiliations  and  indignities 
from  their  invading  conquerors.  I  changed 
that  to  read,  "  If  I  were  among  the  Belgians, 
I  would  possibly  join  the  Germans  myself." 
Despite  its  doubtful  ethics,  I  must  confess 
to  a  real  pride  in  that  piece  of  work. 

The  net  result  was  very  disappointing  to 
Javert,  who  figured  on  finding  incriminating 
evidence  in  it.  He  gave  it  the  minutest 
examination,  comparing  it  closely  with  the 
original  scribble-paper.  For  example,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  judge  to  the  fact 
that  "  guarded  "  in  one  paper  was  spelled 
"  gaurded  "  in  the  other.     Some  slip  I  had 
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inadvertently  made.  He  thought  it  might 
now  be  made  a  due  to  some  secret  code,  but 
though  he  puzzled  long  and  searchingly  over 
the  document,  he  extracted  from  it  nothing 
more  than  an  increased  vexation  of  spirit. 

**  Nothing  on  the  surface  here,"  Javert  said 
to  the  judge  ;  "  but  that  only  makes  it  look 
the  more  suspicious.  Wait  till  we  hear  from 
the  search  of  his  room." 

At  this  juncture  a  man  in  Civilian  dress 
arrived,  and,  handing  over  the  key  to  my 
room,  reported  that  there  was  nothing  to  bring 
back.  This  nettled  Javert,  and  he  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  me,  even  tearing 
out  the  lining  in  my  hat.  Alas  for  him  1  too 
late ;  his  search  brought  nothing  more  than  a 
French  dictionary,  in  which  a  few  addresses 
had  been  scribbled.  He  demanded  a  full 
account  of  each  name.  Some  I  liad  really 
forgotten. 

"  That's  strange,"  he  sneered  ;  "  perhaps 
you  don't  find  it  convenient  to  remember  who 
they  are."  Up  till  now  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
conception  what  the  charge  was  against  me. 
Suddenly  the  judge  crashed  into  the  affair 
and  took  the  initiative. 

**  Why  did  you^offer  money  to  find  out  the 
movement  of  German  troops  ?"  he  let  go  at 
me  across  the  table  in  a  loud  voice.  At  the 
same  time  they  converged  on  me  a  full,  search- 
ing gaze.  Going  all  day  without  food,  for 
eight  hours  confined  in  a  fetid  atmosphere, 
on  an  anxious  strain,  and  for  two  hours 
grilled  by  a  dozen  inquisitors,  is  an  ordeal 
calculated  to  put  the  nerves  of  the  strongest 
on  edge. 

I  simply  replied,  "  I  didn't  do  any  such 
thing." 

"  Don't  lie  I"  "  Tell  the  whole  truth  1" 
"Make  a  clean  breast  of  it!"  "No  u.^^e 
holding  anything  back  I"  "  We  have  the 
witnesses  who  will  swear  you  did!"  **  Best 
thing  for  you  is  to  tell  all  you  know !"  These 
they  roared  and  bellowed  at  me  one  after 
another  in  order  to  sweep  me  off  my  feet 
with  all  the  suddenness  of  a  general  on- 
slaught. They  succeeded  for  the  moment. 
I  couldn't  rally  my  scattered  and  worn-out 
wits  to  think  what  was  the  basis  of  this  pre- 
posterous charge. 

Then  I  remembered  a  Dutchman  who  had 
accosted  me  the  day  before  in  conversation. 
He  had  volunteered  the  information  that  he 
was  taking  people  by  automobile  out  through 
Li^ge  into  Holland,  giving  one  thus  the 
opportunity  to  see  a  great  many  troops  and 
ruins  along  the  way.     1  told  him  I  had  some 


money  and  would  be  glad  to  invest  in  such  a 
trip,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  my  address 
at,the  Hotel  Metrop>ole.  Guileless  as  he  ap- 
peared, he  turned  out  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
German  Government.  He  naturally  wanted 
to  put  himself  solid  with  his  masters  by  deliv- 
ering the  goods,  so  he  had  twisted  all  my 
words  into  the  most  damning  evidence,  and 
had  fixed  up  two  or  three  witnesses  ready  to 
swear  anything. 

**  No  use  bothering  about  this  man,"  they 
told  de  Leval,  at  the  American  Elmbassy,  later. 
"  We've  got  a  cast-iron  case  against  him,  with 
witnesses  to  back  it  up." 

Javert  no  doubt  proved  himself  an  invahi- 
able  ally  of  the  Dutchman  in  fixing  up  the 
case.  I  don't  believe  he  would  manufac- 
ture one  out  of  whole  cloth,  but  once  his 
mind  was  set  in  a  certain  direction  he  could 
build  up  a  bad  case  on  very  shaky  founda- 
tions. Perhaps  he  had  an  animus  against 
these  bumptious,  undeferential,  overcritical 
Americans,  and  thought  it  was  time  to  give 
one  of  them  a  lesson.  Perhaps  he  was  tired 
of  trapping  ordinary  garden  variety  spies  of 
the  Belgian  brand.  It  would  be  a  pleasing 
variation  in  the  monotony  of  convicting  de- 
fenseless, helpless  Belgians  if  he  could  show 
that  one  of  these  fellows  masquerading^  as 
Americans  was  a  spy.  Especially  one  of  that 
journalistic  tribe  that  had  been  sending  out 
reports  of  German  atrocities.  Furthermore, 
it  would  redound  gready  to  his  professional 
glory  to  hand  me  over  to  the  General  with 
a  case  proved  to  the  hilt 

They  kept  insisting :  ♦*  It  is  true,  isn't  it  ?" 
"Don't  deny  itl"  "Don't  deny  that  you 
have  told  your  story  wrong  way  round  !'* 
"  Tell  the  truth,  now  !"  "  You'll  have  to  do 
it  in  the  end !"  I  don't  know  what  they  call 
it  in  the  German,  but  it  was  the  third  d^^ree 
with  a  vengeance.  They  kept  the  tension 
high  for  five  minutes,  but  I  refused  to 
buckle  under  the  attack,  though  I  couldn't 
collect  my  thoughts  to  show  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  the  charge  against  me,  and  ray 
defense  was  feeble.  There  was  a  coniing 
and  going  of  officers  and  some  consulta- 
tions in  an  undertone.  The  judge  left  the 
room,  and  Javert,  with  impassive  face,  began 
that  machine- like  writing.  After  a  while  he 
stopped. 

"  \\'ill  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  you 
expect  to  do  with  me  ?"  I  queried. 

"  A  full  report  of  your  case  goes  up  to  the 
General  for  decision  and  sentence,"  was  his 
response. 
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My  spirits  took  a  downward  plung^e.  Then 
1  fdt  a  fierce  resentment  mounting  up  within 
me.  Masking  it  as  well  as  I  could,  I  asked 
permission  to  send  word  to  the  American 
authorities.  I  got  an  evasive  answer  to  my 
request  The  door  was  opened  and  two 
waiting  soldiers  escorted  me  off  to  the  hall 
chamber. 

While  I  am  excoriating  Javert  as  repre- 
senting the  genius  of  German  officialdom,  it 
b  only  fair  that  I  should  present  his  antithe- 
sis. By  everlastingly  referring  to  the  Ger- 
man army  as  a  machine  one  gets  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  impersonal  collection  of  inhuman 
beings  remorselessly  and  mechanically  devoted 
to  duty.  For  a  broad  general  impression  that 
is  perhaps  a  fair  enough  statement  to  start 
with ;  but  when  I  am  tempted  to  let  it  go  at 
that,  there  is  one  striking  exception  that 
always  rises  up  to  point  the  finger  of  denial  at 
this  easy  and  common  generalization. 

He  is  a  young  German  officer,  a  mere 
stripling  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  with  the 
most  frank,  open,  ingenuous  expression.  One 
would  expect  to  find  him  presiding  at  a 
Christian  Endeavor  social  rather  than  right 
here  at  the  very  pivot  of  the  most  terrible 
military  organization  of  the  world. 

I  had  caught  his  look  riveted  upon  me  in  my 
trial,  and  recpgpiized  him  when  he  came  into 
the  detention-room.  Hurriedly  he  said  to 
me :  *'  Really,  you  know,  I  ought  not  to  come 
in  here,  but  I  heard  your  story,  and  it  looks 
rather  bad  ;  but  somehow  I  almost  believe  in 
you.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth  about  your 
affair." 

I  proceeded  vehemently  to  point  out  my 
innocence,  when  he  interrupted  my  story  by 
asking,  **  But  why  did  you  make  that  Schmb- 
fehler  on  your  paper  ?*'  He  followed  my 
redtal  anxiously  and  sympathetically,  and, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face,  asked,  **  Can  you 
tell  me  on  your  Ehrenwort  [word  of  honor] 
that  you  are  not  a  spy  ?  Rem.ember,''  he 
added,  wamingly,  "  on  your  Ehrenwort,''^ 

Grasping  both  of  his  hands  and  looking 
him  in  the  eye,  I  said,  niost  fervently,  **  On 
my  Ehremvorty  I  am  not  a  spy." 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  my  voice  that 
must  have  communicated  itself  to  my  hand, 
because  he  winced  as  he  drew  his  hands 
away ;  but  he  said,  *'  I  shall  try  to  put  in  a 
word  for  you ;  I  can*t  do  much,  but  I  shall 
do  what  I  can.     I  must  go  now.    Good-by." 

Some  general  mix-up  of  prisoners  from 
other  rooms  had  occurred,  and   there    was 


much  consequent  bustle  and  confusion.  Black 
bread  and  coffee  were  served.  The  strain  of 
the  day,  along  with  the  fever  I  had  from 
exposure  on  the  battlefields,  made  the  rough 
'  food  still  more  uninviting,  especially  as  our 
only  implements  of  attack  were  the  greasy 
pocketknives  of  the  peasants  and  canteen 
covers  from  the  soldiers.  The  revolt  of  my 
stomach  must  have  communicated  itself  to  my 
soul.  I  determined  for  aggressive  action  on 
my  own  behalf.  I  resolved  no  longer  to 
stand  unprotestingly  by  while  they  built  up  a 
solid  case  against  me  and  railroaded  me  off 
to  prison.  Pushing  right  up  to  the  next 
officer  appearing  in  the  room,  in  firm  but 
courteous  tones  I  requested,  as  an  American 
citizen,  the  right  to  communicate  with  the 
American  authoriries. 

He  replied  very  decently  that  that  was  quite 
within  my  privileges,  and  forthwith  the  oppor- 
tunity would  be  accorded  me.  I  was  looking 
for  paper,  when  suddenly  came  the  order  for 
all  of  us  to  move  out  into  the  courtvard. 
With  a  line  of  soldiers  on  either  side,  we  were 
marched  through  labyrinthine  passages  and  up 
three  flights  of  stairs.  We  were  here  divided 
into  two  gangs,  my  gang  being  led  off  into  a 
room  already  nearly  filled.  We  were  told  that 
it  was  our  temporary  abode,  and  we  were  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  It  was  an  administra- 
tive office  of  the  Belgian  Government  turned 
into  a  temjwrary  prison.  There  were  the 
usual  fixtures,  including  a  rug  on  the  floor 
and  shelves  of  books.  Ours  was  only  one 
among  many  cells  for  prisoners  scattered 
through  the  building. 

We  were  thus  informed  by  the  officer 
whose  wards  we  were.  He  was  a  fussy, 
quick-tempered,  withal  kind-hearted  little 
fellow,  and  kept  dashing  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  really  perplexed  over  housing  accommo- 
dations for  the  night.  The  spy  hunters  had 
been  successful  in  their  work  of  rounding  up 
their  victims  from  all  over  the  country  and 
corralling  them  here  in  this  building  until  it 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Our  official  in 
charge  was  puffed  up  with  pride  in  the  pros- 
perity of  his  institution,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  petulantly  belectured  us 
on  adding  ourselves  to  his  already  numerous 
burdens.  This  was  highly  humorous,  yet  we 
all  feared  to  commit  Ihc  majeste  by  express- 
ing to  him  our  collective  and  personal  sor- 
row for  so  inconveniencing  him,  and  our 
willingness  to  make  immediate  amends  for 
our  thoughtlessness  in  getting  arrested. 

After  more  hesitation  than  I  had  hitherto 
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witnessed  in  the  operation  of  their  perfect- 
running  machine,  arrangements  for  the  night 
were  completed  and  we  were  ordered  to  draw 
out  a  blanket  from  the  pile  in  the  comer. 
The  new  arrivals  and  the  old  inmates  ma- 
neuvered for  the  softest  spots  on  the  floor, 
which  was  soon  covered  over  with  bodies 
and  their  sprawling  limbs,  while  a  host  of 
guards,  fully  armed,  were  posted  at  the  door 
and  along  the  hall.  The  whispered  informa- 
tion that  several  of  the  inmates  had  been  there 
for  a  long  time  spurred  my  drooping  spirits 
and  put  me  into  action.  I  uncovered  a  pile 
of  the  office  writing-paper  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Belgian  who  could  speak  English,  I  set 
to  work  preparing  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Whitlock.  Whether  Javert  was  apprised  of 
the  doings  of  his  charges  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  the  midst  of  my  writing  he 
glided  into  the  room  and,  pouncing  upon  my 
manuscript,  gathered  it  to  himself,  saying, 
"  ni  take  these."  My  Belgian  friend  pro- 
tested that  a  superior  officer  had  given  me 
permission  to  do  this.  Javert  handed  back 
the  paper,  smiled,  and  disappeared.  Know- 
ing that  every  word  would  be  closely  scruti- 
nized at  the  Staff  Office,  and  that  the  least  hint 
of  anything  derogatory  to  the  German  author- 
ities would  keep  the  paper  in  the  building,  I 
couched  it  in  as  pointed  and  telling  terms 
as  possible,  having  in  mind  the  eyes  of  the 
Germans  quite  as  much  as  the  Ambassador. 

Brand  Whitlock, 

United  States  Ambassador^ 
Brussels  : 

Dear  Sir — As  a  native  American  citizen, 
bom  in  Ohio,  and  now  imprisoned  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  I  claim  your  intervention  in  my 
behalf.  I  am  thirty  years  of  age,  resident  of 
Massachusetts,  a  clergyman,  minister  of  the 
Maverick  Church  in  East  Boston  for  six  years. 
I  am  a  graduate  of  Marietta  College,  Hartford 
Seminary,  and  studied  in  Cambridge  University 
in  England,  and  Marburg  University  in  Ger- 
many. 

Saturday  Mr.  van  Hee,  the  American  Consul 
at  Ghent,  brought  me  here  by  automobile  with 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Obliged  to  take  back  in  his  car 
three  ladies  for  whom  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  German  Government,  I  was  necessarily 
left  behind  ;  Mr.  van  Hee  promising  to  return 
for  me  when  diplomatic  business  brought  him 
to  Brussels  in  a  few  days.  Meantime  I  took  a 
room  at  the  HOtel  Metropole.  From  it  I  was 
taken  by  the  German  authorities  this  morning. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  charge  against 
me  is.  I  am  accused  of  offering  money  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  movement  of  the  Ger- 
man troops.     I  think  that  the  m^n  who  worked 


up  the  case  against  me  is  a  Dutchman  with 
whom  I  spoke  upon  a  train.  He  volunteered 
the  information  that  he  had  been  everywhere  by 
automobile;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  one 
who  carried  passengers  out  of  Brussels  by  way 
of  Li^ge  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Won't  you  look 
into  my  case  at  once  ?  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  called 
on  you  Saturday,  lent  me  some  ;^10,  so  I  am 
all  right  that  way  ;  but  this  is  not  a  comfortable 
situation  to  be  in,  though  the  officers  are  very 
decent  If  you  want  proof  of  my  identity,  you 
can  communicate  with  the  following  people  in 
America ;  they  are  my  personal  friends,  and  will 
confirm  my  absence  from  my  church  on  an  ex- 
tended vacation. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Walsh,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Ma.ssachusetts ;  Dr.  Charies 
Flei.scher,  Chief  Rabbi  in  the  Rabbinate  of  New 
England ;  the  Hon.  George  W.  Coleman,  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Convocation  Meetings  and  President 
of  the  Amalgamated  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America;  the  Rt  R,ev.  Professor 
William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  President  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  University ;  William  W. 
Mills,  Esq.,  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  Treasurer  of  Marietta 
College,  and  Member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches  of  America,  etc.,  etc 

If  you  will  cablegram  any  of  these,  you  will 
get  an  immediate  reply.  While  I  have  no  money 
for  this  now,  I  feel  certain  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  United  States 
Cabinet,  will  back  you  up,  and  there  will  be 
unlimited  funds  in  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Albert  R.  Williams. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  omission 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  Johnny  Evers  from 
the  list  of  my  intimate  friends  in  the  above 
document.  That  was  not  meant  as  a  slight — 
purely  an  oversight.  At  any  rate,  I  felt  that 
all  the  men  whose  names  are  here  written 
would  make  the  right  response  to  any  cable- 
gram. To  atone  for  dragging  them  into  the 
affray  I  call  attention  to  the  highly  deferen- 
tial and  decorative  manner  in  which  I  re- 
ferred to  them.  Be  it  remembered  that  this 
document  was  prepared  quite  as  much  for 
German  eyes  as  for  the  Ambassador's,  and 
nothing  gives  a  man  standing  and  resi>ect  in 
the  German  mind  as  much  as  a  name  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  adorned.  I  resolved 
that  my  importance  was  not  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  glory  in  my  friends.  I  bestowed 
more  honorary  degrees  on  them  than  the 
average  small  college  does  in  ten  commence- 
ments. So  lavish  was  I  that  my  friends 
hardly  recognize  their  own  dtular  selves. 

An  officer  designated  the  guard  who  would 
deliver  the  letter.     I  gave  it  to  him  along 
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with  a  franc,  which  he  protestingly  accepted. 
That  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  from  that 
message.  I  imagine  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  last  that  the  German  authorities  heard 
from  it,  for  when  I  related  the  story  to  the 
Ambassador  some  time  later  I  saw  a  char- 
acteristic Brand  Whidock  letter  a-brewing. 
My  message  to  Vice-Consul  Naesmith  and 
to  the  Hotel  M^tropole  shared  a  like  fate — 
they  were  undelivered. 

I  simply  offer  the  facts  as  they  are.  I  am 
not  anti-German.  1 1  may  be  that  the  courtesies 
of  polite  intercourse  are  not  easy  to  observe 
in  war.  Certainly  they  are  not  obtrusive  in 
Belgium.  In  extenuation  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Belgian  postmen  had  struck  about  this 
time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
forbidden  shutters  I  saw  fully  fifty  Boy  Scout 
messengers  marshaled  in  the  courtyard 
below. 

I  am  not  berating  the  Germans.  They 
are  running  their  own  war  according  to  their 
own  code.  In  this  code  reporters,  onlookers, 
and  uplifters  of  any  band  are  anathema. 

\Vc  have  no  rights.     Our  only  right  is  to 
our  own  opinions.     I  believe  that  were  it  not 
for  the  surmises  of  a  casual  acquaintance  who 
took  them  to  the  Ambassador  I  would  be  in 
prison  yet.     On  second  thought,  I  wouldn't 
either.     I  couldn't  have  endured  the  strain 
much  longer.     If  I  had  been  in  there  a  few 
hours  more  than  I  was,  I  feel  that  in  my 
nervous   tension    I  would   have  vented  my 
sense  of  outraged  justice  by  smashing  one  of 
the  petty  officers  with  a  chair.     I  wouldn't 
have  had  a  long  time  then  to  speculate  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     I  would  possess 
first-hand   information.      I    can  understand 
why,  for  their  own  protection,  the  Germans 
have  imposed  their  laws  upon  the  Belgians 
with  their  terrible  exacting  penalties.     What 
I  can't  understand  is  the  long-suffering  pa- 
tience and   self-restraint   of   the     Belgians. 
OccasionaDy   some    high-spirited    or     high- 
strung  fellow  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  down 
the  seething  volcano  of  outraged  injustice, 
hate,  and  revenge.     This  brings  down,  not 
only  upon  his  own  head  but  upon  the  whole 
community,  the  most  terrible  reprisals. 

By  the  time  my  writing  was  completed  the 
men  were  pretty  well  settled  down  for  the 
night.  There  was  less  noise  and  confusion. 
On  the  outside  the  roaring  of  the  Austrian 
guns,  which  for  days  had  been  bombarding 
their  way  into  Antwerp,  now  became  less 
constant ;  less  and  less  frequently  the  hoarse 
commands  of  the  officers,  mingled  with  the 


rumbling  of  the  automobiles,  came  up  from 
the  courtyard  below.  At  midnight  the  only 
sounds  were  the  groans  and  moans  of  the 
twisting  sleepers  and  the  measured  tread  cf 
the  sentry  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  hall, 
his  silhouette  passing  at  regular  intervals  the 
glass  door  at  the  end  of  our  little  room. 

I  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  adjoining  closet 
with  six  others.  A  motley  mixture  indeed  : 
a  Russian,  an  American,  four  Belgians,  and 
a  German — all  prisoners  awaiting  our  sen- 
tences. As  a  last  move,  the  German  soldier 
guards  sandwiched  themselves  into  the  open 
spaces  on  the  floor,  their  long  bayonets  glis- 
tening in  the  electric  light  that  blazed  down 
upon  us.  The  peasants  characteristically 
had  closed  the  windows  to  keep  out  the 
baneful  night  air.  In  the  main  room  a 
drop-light  with  shade  flung  its  radiance  on  a 
table  and  lit  up  the  anxious  faces  of  the  few 
men  gathered  round  it.  It  showed  one  poor 
fellow  bolt  upright,  unspeaking,  unmoving, 
his  fixed  white  eyeballs  staring  into  space 
as  though  he  would  go  stark  mad.  Those 
eyes  have  forever  burned  themselves  into  my 
brain,  a  pitiful  protest  against  a  mad,  wild 
world  at  war. 

Sleep  was  entirely  out  of  the  question 
with  me.  It  wasn't  the  bad  air  or  the  hard 
floor  or  the  snores  of  my  comrades,  but  just 
plain  cold  fear.  Now  I  possess  an  average 
amount  of  courage.  Quite  alone  I  walked  in 
and  out  of  Li^e  when  the  Germans  were 
painting  the  skies  red  with  the  burning  towns. 
My  ribs  were  massaged  all  the  way  by  ends 
of  revolvers,  whose  owners  demanded  me  to 
give  forthwith  my  reasons  for  being  there, 
they  being  sole  arbiters  of  whether  my 
reasons  were  good  or  bad.  I  got  so  used  to 
a  bayonet  pointing  into  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
that  it  hardly  looks  natural  in  a  vertical 
position.  But  this  was  quite  a  different  affair. 
In  the  open  a  man  feels  a  sporting  chance,  at 
any  rate,  even  if  a  bullet  can  beat  him  on  the 
run  ;  but  cooped  up  in  a  room  he  is  paralyzed 
by  his  horrible  helplessness.  He  knows  that 
a  military  court  reverses  ordinary  procedure, 
holding  that  it  is  better  for  nine  innocent  to  suf- 
fer than  for  one  guilty  one  to  escape.  He  knows 
that  his  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  tribunal  from 
whose  arbitrary  decision  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  that  decision  he  knows  may  depend  upon 
the  whim  of  the  commandant,  to  which  a  poor 
breakfast  or  a  bad  night's  sleep  may  give  the 
wrong  twist.  The  terrible  uncertainty  of  it 
preys  upon  one's  mind. 

I    certainly  prayed  that  the  commandant 
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was  getting  a  different  night  from  mine,  as  I 
lay  there  staring  up  at  the  electric  light  with 
a  hundred  hates  and  fears  pounding  through 
my  brain.  "  Tm  a  prisoner,"  was  one 
thought.  "  Supposing  the  silence  of  the 
guns  means  that  the  Germans,  beaten,  are 
being  pressed  back  into  Brussels  by  the 
Allies.  They  may  let  us  go.  No,  the  Ger- 
mans, maddened  by  defeat,  might  order  us  all 
to  be  shot,"  was  one  idea.  **  How  does  it 
feel  to  be  blindfolded  and  stood  up  against  a 
wall  by  a  firing  squad  ?"  was  another  pleasant 
companion  idea  that  kept  vig^l  with  me 
through  the  midnight  hours.  Then  my  fan- 
cies took  a  frenzied  turn,  "  Suppose  there  be 
brutes  of  soldiers  and  they  run  us  through, 
saying  we  were  trying  to  escape." 

"  Escape  I"  The  word  no  sooner  leaped 
into  my  mind  than  an  almost  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  escape  seized  me,  or  at  least  I 
thought  one  had.  I  got  up)on  my  feet,  ob- 
serving that  the  two  soldiers  lying  beside  me 
on  the  floor  were  fast  asleep  and  the  guards 
at  the  outer  door  were  nodding.  I  stepped 
over  their  sleeping  forms  and  made  a  recon- 
noiter  of  the  hallway.  There  in  the  semi- 
darkness  stood  seven  soldiers  of  the  Kaiser 
with  their  seven  guns  and  their  seven  glisten- 
ing bayonets.  Cold  steel  is  not  supposed  to 
act  as  a  soothing  syrup ;  but  one  glance  at 
those  bayonets  and  my  uncontrollable  impulse 
utterly  vanished.  You  will  observe  that  the 
bayonet  is  continually  cropping  up  in  my 
story.  It  does,  indeed.  A  bayonet  looks 
far  different  from  what  it  did  on  dress  parade. 
Meet  one  in  war,  and  its  true  significance  first 
dawns  upon  you.  It  is  not  simply  a  decora- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  rifle,  but  it  is  made  to 
stick  in  a  man's  stomach  and  then  be  turned 
round ;  and  when  you  realize  that  this  par- 
ticular one  is  made  to  stick  in  your  particular 
stomach  it  takes  on  a  still  different  aspect. 

I  crawled  back  into  my  lair,  resolved  to 
seek  for  deliverance  by  mental  means  rather 
than  by  physical ;  and  as  the  first  rays  of  light 
stole  through  the  window  I  composed  the 
following  document  to  his  Excellency  : 

The  Officer  who  has  the  case  of  the  American 
Albert  R.  Williams  under  supervision  : 
Sir — As  you  seem  willing  to  be  fair  in  hear- 
ing my  case,  may  I  take  the  liberty  this  morn- 
ing of  addressing  you  upon  my  charge  ?  I  fear 
that  I  made  but  a  feeble  defense  of  myself 
yesterday ;  but  when  I  was  accused  of  offering 
much  money  for  information  relative  to  the 
movements  of  German  troops,  the  charge  came 
so  suddenly  that  I  could  only  deny  it.  May  I 
now  offer  a  few  observations  upon  this  charge. 


the  nature  of  which  just  begins  to  become  clear 
to  me? 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility 
for  me  to  offer  "  much  money,"  because  all  I 
had  was  that  which,  as  Mr.  van  Hee  knows, 
Mr.  Fletcher  gave  me  when  I  was  left  behind. 

In  the  second  place,  were  I  a  spy,  I  certainly 
would  not  be  offering  money  in  a  voice  k>ud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  several  witnesses 
tliat  you  have  ready  to  testify. 

In  the  third  place,  while  not  attempting  to 
impeach  the  character  of  my  accuser,  may  I 
submit  the  fact  that  my  own  standing  will  be 
vouched  for  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  the  President  of  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  University,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

These  men  will  attest  the  utter  absurdity  of 
any  such  charge  being  made  against  me. 

In  the  last  place,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
theory  of  an  unintentional  mistake  throws  the 
best  light  upon  the  case  ?  For  any  conversation 
with  my  accuser  was  either  in  German  or  Eng- 
lish. You  know  my  German  linguistic  ability 
and  the  error  that  might  be  made  there  ;  and  as 
for  English,  I  challenge  my  accuser  to  under- 
stand three  consecutive  sentences  in  English. 

I  trust  you  will  take  these  facts  into  account 
before  sentence  is  passed  upon  me. 
Respectfully  yours,  ^^^^^  j^  Williams. 

By  the  time  this  was  finished  a  stir  in  the 
courtyard  below  heralded  the  beginning-  of 
a  day's  activities.  Our  morning  toilet  was 
completed  with  the  aid  of  one  small,  flimsy 
towel  for  thirty  of  us.  Hot  water  tinctured 
with  coffee  and  milk  was  served  from  a  Bucket 
with  two  or  three  cups.  Bread  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  previous  day  was  brought 
forth  from  pockets  and  hiding-places,  and  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  a  piece  of  good 
butter  was  brought  in.  Apparentiy  the  Ger- 
mans were  trying  to  escape  the  stigma  of 
mistreating  or  underfeeding  their  prisoners. 

Orders  were  given  to  get  ready  to  move 
out.  After  an  hour,  they  were  changed  to 
"  Clean  up  the  room."  When  we  had  accom- 
plished this,  an  inspecting  officer  entered  and 
began  to  sniff  and  snort  until  his  eyes  fairly 
blazed  with  wrath,  and  then  in  a  torrent  of 
words  he  expressed  his  private  and  official 
opinion  of  us.  So  fast  and  freely  did  his 
language  flow  that  I  couldn't  catch  all  the  com- 
pliments he  showered  upon  us ;  but  **  Ver- 
dammteT  **  Doniurwetter P'  and  '*  Sckwdn  r 
were  stressed  frequently  enough  for  me  to 
retain  a  distinct  memory  of  the  same.  One 
did  not  have  to  be  a  German  linguist  to  get 
the  drift  of  his  remarks. 

They  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  pris- 
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oncrs»  who  with  one  accord  got  terribly  busy 
picking  up  microscopic  and  invisible  bits  from 
the  fk)or.  To  see  those  prisoners  crawling 
around  upon  their  stomachs  must  have  been 
h^hly  gratifying  to  his  self-inflated  Highness. 
The  highly  gratifying  thing  to  myself  now  is 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  do  any  crawling,  but 
sat  stolidly  in  my  chair  and  stared  back  at 
him,  letting  my  indignation  get  enough  the 
better  of  my  discretion  even  to  sneer — at 
least  I  persuade  myself  now  that  I  did.  Out- 
side of  this  little  act  of  gallantry  I  am  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  my  conduct  at  the  German 
Staff  Headquarters.  It  was  too  acquiescent 
and  obsequious  for  some  of  those  bureaucrats 
rough-riding  it  over  those  helpless,  long-suf- 
fering, beaten  Belgians. 

Having  called  us  "  Schwdn^^^  at  high  noon 
they  brought  in  the  swill.  It  was  a  gray, 
putrid- looking  mess  in  a  big,  battered  bucket, 
and  nothing  to  serve  it  with.  One  of  the 
soldiers  suggested  that  we  stand  on  the  table 
and  dive  into  it.  He  was  quite  carried  away 
with  his  own  witticism,  so  that  in  sheer  good 
nature  he  went  and  returned  with  six  soup 
plates  which  were  covered  over  with  a  thick 
grease  quite  impervious  to  cold  water.  I 
had  my  misgivings  about  the  mess  and  dreaded 
its  steaming  odors.  At  last  I  summoned  up 
courage  and  approached  the  bucket,  using 
my  fingers  in  lieu  of  a  clothes-pin  as  a  de- 
fense for  my  olfactory  nerves.  A  surprise 
was  in  store  for  me ;  its  palatability  and  quality 
were  quite  the  opix)site  of  its  appearance. 
While  I  wouldn't  enjoy  that  stew  outside  of 
captivity,  and  while  the  Brussels  men  refused 
in  any  way  to  succumb  to  its  charm,  it  was 
at  least  very  nutritious  and  furnished  the 
strength  to  keep  fighting. 

But  it  is  hard  to  battle  against  the  blues, 
especially  when  all  the  rest  capitulated  to 
ihcm.  Each  man  fairly  vied  with  the  other 
in  ranting  a  blue  funk,  until  the  air  was  as 
thick  as  a  London  fog. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  the  scene.  By  a  fine 
irony,  the  books  on  the  shelves  were  on  inter- 
natjooal  law,  and  by  a  finer  irony  the  book  in 
green  binding  that  caught  my  eye  as  it  stood 
out  from  the  black  array  of  volumes  was  R. 
IHmmont's  **  The  Origins  of  Belgian  Neu- 
trality." The  Belgians  who  were  enjoying 
the  peculiar  blessirgs  of  that  neutrality  were 
sprawled  over  the  floor  or  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  room,  or,  in  utter  despair, 
buried  their  heads  in  their  arms  flung  out 
an-oss  the  table. 

.\bout   three    o'clock   the    name   **  Hen- 


Peters  "  was  called.  He  had  been  found 
guilty  of  murmuring  to  his  comrades  about 
the  officer  pushing  them  too  hard  in  an  ad- 
vance. One  could  believe  the  charge  as  his 
name  was  called,  sullen  and  unconcerned. 
"  You  are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  a  fortress.  You  must  go  at  once." 
He  mumbled  in  an  undertone  something 
about  being  better  in  prison  in  winter  than 
out  there  on  the  cold,  freezing  ground,  and, 
flinging  his  knapsack  up>on  his  shoulder,  lum- 
bered off.  In  how  many  such  hearts  is  there 
this  sullen  revolt  against  the  military  ma- 
chine, and  how  much  of  a  factor  will  it  be  to 
reckon  with  in  the  future  t 

There  were  four  prisoners  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  were  ;  but  we  were  strictly  forbidden 
any  intercourse  with  them.  They  were  the 
most  crestfallen,  terror-stricken  lot  of  men 
that  ever  I  had  laid  eyes  upon,  and  at  four 
o'clock  they  were  led  away  by  a  cordon  of 
soldiers,  inhere  was  enough  mental  sugges- 
tion about  it  to  plunge  the  room  into  a  deep 
silence.  It  was  oppressive.  At  last  the 
Belgian  reporter  walked  over  and  asked  me 
if  there  were  proofs  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  up 
to  this  time  he  had  never  any  particular  lime 
nor  reason  for  reflection  on  this  subject 
That  was  the  only  psychological  blunder  that 
he  made.  It  at  last  broke  the  heavy,  painful 
silence,  and  we  speculated  together,  instead 
of  singly,  how  it  felt  to  achieve  immortality  ai 
the  end  of  a  German  musket 

I  related  to  him  my  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious week.  Some  war  photographers  wanted 
a  picture  of  a  spy  shot  I  had  volunteered 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  and,  after  being 
blindfolded,  was  led  over  ag^nst  a  wall,  where 
a  Belgian  squad  leveled  their  rifles  at  me.  I 
assured  him  that  the  sensation  was  by  no 
means  terrible ;  but  he  would  not  be  com- 
forted. Death  itself  he  wouldn't  mind  so 
much,  if  he  could  have  found  it  in  the  open 
fighting  gladly  for  his  country  ;  but  it  seemed 
a  blot  on  his  good  name  to  be  shot  for  just 
snooping  around  the  German  lines.  On  the 
whole,  after  weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons, 
we  decided  that  our  pronounced  aversion  to 
being  shot  had  purely  an  altruistic  origin.  It 
was  a  wicked,  shameful  loss  to  the  human 
race.  That  point  was  very  clear  to  us.  But 
there  was  the  arrant  stupidity  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  be  reckoned  with.  They  have  such 
a  distorted  sense  of  real  values.     Rummaging 
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through  my  pockets  during  these  reflec- 
tions, I  fished  up  an  advertising  folder  out  of 
a  corner  where  I  had  tucked  it  when  it  was 
presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Morse.  The  outside 
read,  "  How  We  Lost  Our  Best  Customer.'* 
Mechanically  I  opened  it,  and  there,  staring 
back  at  me  from  big  black  borders  on  the 
inside  were  the  two  words,  "  He  died." 

These  joyful  ruminations  were  interrupted 
by  the  strains  from  a  brass  band  which  went 
crashing  by,  while  ten  thousand  hobnailed 
boots  of  the  regiment  striking  the  pavements 
in  unison  beat  out  time  like  a  trip-hammer. 
**  Perhaps  the  Germans  are  leaving  Brussels," 
whispered  a  companion  ;  "  and  wouldn't  we 
grow  wild  or  faint  or  crazy  to  see  those  guards 
drop  away  and  we  should  find  ourselves  free 
men  again  I" 

The  passing  music  had  a  jubilating  effect 
up)on  our  guards,  who  paraded  gayly  up  and 
down  the  room.  One  simple,  good-hearted 
fellow  harangued  us  in  a  bantering  way, 
pointing  out  our  present  sorry  plight  as  evi- 
dence of  the  sad  mistake  we  had  made  in  not 
being  born  Germans.  He  felt  so  happy  that 
he  made  a  little  collection,  and  in  due  time 
returned  with  some  bread  and  chocolate  and 
soda  water.  But  even  the  soda  water,  as  if 
adjusting  itself  to  the  spiritlessness  of  the 
prisoners,  refused  to  effervesce.  The  music 
had  by  contrast  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
general  depression. 

Only  one  free  spirit  soared  above  his  sur- 
soundings.  He  was  a  young  Belgian — Ernest 
de  Burgher  by  name — a  kindly  light  amidst 
the  encircling  gloom.  He  took  everything  in 
life  with  a  smile.  I  am  sure  that  if  death  as 
a  spy  had  been  ordered  for  him  at  the  door, 
he  would  have  met  that  with  the  same  happy, 
imperturbable  expression.  He  had  quite  as 
much  reason  as  I,  if  not  more,  for  joining  our 
gloom  party.  He,  too,  was  waiting  sentence. 
For  sbc  days  his  wild,  untamed  spirit  had  been 
cabined  in  these  walls  ;  but  he  had  been  bom 
a  humorist,  and  even  in  bonds  he  sought  to 
play  the  clown.  He  went  through  contor- 
tions, pitched  coins  against  himself,  and  even 
'  staggered  around  the  room  with  a  soda-water 
bottle  at  his  lips  imitating  a  drunkard.  But 
ours  was  a  tough  house  even  for  his  irrepressi- 
ble spirit  to  play  to.  Despite  all  his  efforts, 
we  sat  around  like  a  convention  of  corpses, 
and  only  once  did  his  comic  spirit  succeed. 

One  prisoner  slunk  down  in  a  comatose 
condition  in  his  chair,  as  though  his  last  drop 
of  strength  and  life  had  oozed  away.  De 
Burgher  stole  over  and  tied  the  man's  legs 


to  his  chair.  Then  he  got  a  German  soldier 
to  tap  the  hapless  victLn  on  the  shoulder. 
Roused  from  his  stupor  to  see  the  soldier 
standing  over  him  like  a  messenger  of  doom, 
the  poor  fellow  turned  ashen  pale.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  but  the  chair  bound  to 
his  legs  tripped  him  up  and  he  fell  sprawling 
on  the  floor.  He  apparently  regarded  the 
chair  as  some  sort  of  German  infernal 
machine  clutching  him,  and  he  lay  there 
wrestling  with  his  inanimate  antagonist  as 
though  it  were  a  demon.  As  soon  as  the 
victim  understood  the  joke  he  joined  in  the 
burst  of  merriment  that  ran  round  the  room  ; 
but  it  was  of  short  duration.  The  gloom  got 
us  again,  despite  all  that  de  Burgher  could 
do,  and  finally  he  succumbed  to  the  prevail- 
ing atmosphere  and  gave  us  up  as  a  bad  job. 

He  was  a  diminutive  fellow,  battered  and 
rather  the  worse  for  wear.  Ever  shall  I  think 
of  him  not  only  as  the  happy-souled  but  as 
the  great-souled.  My  introduction  into  the 
room  was  at  the  point  of  a  steel  bayonet. 
With  him,  that  served  me  far  better  than  any 
gilt-edged  introduction  of  high  estate.  He 
didn't  know  what  crime  was  charged  against 
me,  but  he  felt  that  it  must  have  been  a 
sacrifice  for  Belgium's  sake.  The  fact  that 
I  was  persona  non  grata  to  the  Germans  was 
a  lien  upon  his  sympathy,  and  gave  me  high 
rank  with  him  at  once.  He  divined  instinct- 
ively my  feelings,  and  straightway  made  me 
his  ward,  his  comrade,  and  his  master. 

Never  shall  I  forget  how  during  that  long 
night  in  prison  he  crawled  over  to  where  I 
lay  upon  the  floor  courting  sleep  in  vain.  I 
was  scared  by  his  maneuver  at  first,  but  he 
smiled  and  motioned  me  to  silence.  Reach- 
ing up  beneath  my  blanket,  he  unlaced  one 
shoe,  then  the  other,  and,  laj-ing  them  one 
side,  remarked,  **  That  will  ease  your  feet" 
Then,  stripping  off  his  coat  and  rolling  it  in  a 
bundle,  he  placed  it  as  a  pillow  beneath  my 
head.  Great,  big,  hulking  American,  treated 
tenderly  by  this  little  Belgian  twice  as  small  as 
L  how  could  I  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes  ? 
And  as  they  came  welling  up — tears  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  generous  fineness  of  his 
spirit — he  took  them  to  be  tears  of  grief. 

In  a  little  vacant  space  he  made  a  circle  of 
cigarettes  and  small  Belgian  coins.  In  the 
center  he  placed  a  litde  box,  and  on  it  laid  a 
ruler.  "  This  is  the  roulette  wheel  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  you  are  the  rich  American,"  he 
whispered,  and  with  a  snap  of  the  finger  he 
spun  the  ruler  round.  Whenever  it  stopped, 
he  presented  me  my  prize  with  sundry  wink- 
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ings  and  chucklings,  interrupted  by  furtive 
glances  towards  the  door.  Roug^et-noir 
upon  a  prison  floor  1  To  him  existence  was 
such  a  game — red  life  or  black  death,  as  the 
fates  ordained.  Either  one,  let  a  man  meet 
it  with  a  smile.  His  spirit  was  contagious, 
and  I  found  myself  smiling  through  my  tears. 
Wlien  he  saw  his  task  accomplished,  gather- 
ing in  his  coins  he  crawled  away. 

His  was  a  resdess  spirit.  Only  once  did  I 
see  him  steadfastly  quiet  That  was  the  next 
morning,  when  he  sat  with  his  eyes  riveted 
upon  an  opening  in  the  shutter.  He  insisted 
upon  my  taking  his  seat,  adjusting  my  angle 
of  vision  properly,  and  there,  framed  in  a 
window  across  the  forbidden  courtyard,  was 
a  pretty  girl  watering  flowers.  She  was  in- 
deed a  distracting  creature,  and  de  Burgher 
danced  around  me  with  unfeigned  glee.  His 
previous  experience  with  Americans  had  evi- 
dently led  him  to  believe  that  we  were  all 
connoisseurs  in  pretty  girls.  I  tried  valiandy 
to  uphold  our  national  reputation,  but  my 
thoughts  at  the  time  were  much  more  heav- 
enly than  even  that  fair  apparition  framed  in 
the  window,  and  I  fear  that  I  somewhat  dis- 
appointed de  Burgher  in  my  enthusiasm. 

I  must  not  forget  my  other  comrade,  Con- 
stance Staes.  For  some  infraction  of  the  new 
German  regulations  he  had  been  hustied  of! 
to  prison,  but  he,  too,  was  bom  for  liberty, 
a  free-ranging  spirit  that  fetters  could  never 
bind.  He  made  me  see  the  Belgian  spirit 
that  would  never  be  subservient  to  German 
rtile.  The  Germans  can  be  overlords  in 
Belgium  only  when  such  spirits  have  either 
em^^rated  or  have  been  totally  exterminated. 

To  Constance  Staes  every  rule  was  a  chal- 
lenge. That's  the  reason  he  had  been  put 
in  jail.  He  had  trespassed  on  forbidden 
way  in  front  of  the  East  Station.  Here  in 
prison  smoking  was  forbidden.  So  Staes, 
with  one  eye  upon  the  listiess  guard,  would 
slip  beneath  a  blanket,  take  a  pull  at  his 
cigarette,  and  come  up  again  as  innocent  as 
though  he  had  been  saying  his  prayers.  I 
refused  the  offer  of  a  pull  at  his  cigarette, 
but  not  the  morsel  of  white  bread  which  he 
drew  from  behind  a  picture  and  shared  with 
me,  along  with  numberless  little  kindnesses. 
That  bread,  broken  and  shared  between  us 
in  that  upper  room,  is  to  me  an  eternal  sacra- 
ment. It  fed  my  body  hunger  then ;  never 
shall  it  cease  to  feed  the  hunger  of  my  soul. 

Whenever  temptation  to  play  the  cynic  or 
think  meanly  of  my  fellow-man  shall  come, 
my  mind  shall  hark  back  to  those  two  unpre- 


tending fellows  and  bow  in  reverence  before 
the  selAessness  and  immensity  of  the  human 
soul.  Needing  bread,  they  gave  it  freely 
away ;  needing  strength,  they  poured  them- 
selves out  unsparingly  ;  needing  comfort,  they 
became  the  comforters.  For  not  to  me 
alone,  but  to  all,  they  played  this  role  of  serv- 
ant, priest,  and  comforter.  As  I  write  these 
lines  I  wonder  where  their  spirits  are  now. 
Speeded  thence,  they  may  have  already  made 
the  next  world  richer  by  their  coming.  I 
do  not  know  that,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
have  made  my  soul  infinitely  richer  by  their 
sojourn  here ;  and  how  truly  might  the  Mas- 
ter of  all  souls  say  to  these  two  brave  little 
Belgians :  "  When  I  was  an  hungered,  ye 
gave  me  food ;  when  I  was  thirsty,  ye  gave 
me  drink ;  when  I  was  a  stranger,  ye  took 
me  in ;  when  I  was  sick  and  in  prison,  ye 
visited  me." 

The  prison  is  the  real  maker  of  democ- 
racy. I  saw  that  clearly  when,  at  five  o'clock, 
joy  came  Aiarching  into  the  room.  It  was 
an  officer  who  was  its  herald  with  the  simple 
words,  "  The  theater  manager  is  free."  That 
was  a  trumpet  blast  annihilating  all  rank  and 
caste.  Forgetting  his  office  and  his  dignity, 
and  embracing  with  his  right  arm  a  peasant 
a^d  with  his  left  an  artisan,  he  fairly  danced 
round  the  room  in  a  delirium  of  delight. 
Twenty  men  were  at  one  time  besieging  him 
to  grasp  his  hand,  and  tears,  not  rhetorically, 
but  actually,  were  streaming  down  their  faces 
— Russian,  German,  Belgian,  and  American, 
high  and  low,  countrymen  and  citymen, 
smocked  and  frocked.  We  were  fused  alto- 
gether in  the  common  emotion  of  joy  and 
hope.  For  hope  was  now  rampant.  **  If  one 
man  could  be  liberated,"  we  argued,  "  why 
not  another  ?  Perhaps  the  General  was  thus 
giving  vent  to  a  temporary  vein  of  good 
humor."  Each  man  figured  that  he  might 
be  the  fortunate  one  upon  whom  this  good 
luck  would  alight. 

At  five-thirty  there  was  much  mumbling  in 
the  corridor,  and  presendy  my  Ehrenwort  lad 
of  the  previous  night  came  bounding  into  the 
room,  crying,  "  The  American  1  The  Ameri- 
can I"  I  do  not  have  to  describe  the  thrill 
of  joy  that  those  words  shot  through  me ; 
but  I  wish  that  I  might  do  justice  to  the 
beaming  face  of  my  young  officer  friend.  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  not  have  looked  more 
radiant  than  he  did  when,  almost  like  a 
mother,  he  led  me  forth  to  greet  de  Leval 
and  two  assistants  from  the  American  Am- 
bassador.    Now  de  Leval  is  not  built  on  any 
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sylph-like  plan,  but  he  looked  to  me  then  like 
an  ethereal  being  from  another  world — the 
angel  who  opened  the  prison  door.  I  pre- 
sumed that  I  was  to  walk  away  without  fur- 
ther ado ;  but  not  so  easy.  We  proceeded 
into  another  office,  where  the  whole  assem- 
blage was  standing.  I  have  no  idea  who  the 
high  superior  officer  was ;  but  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  blue  book  which  contained  a  long 
report  of  my  case,  with  all  the  documents 
except  the  defense  I  had  written.  Again  I 
was  cross-examined,  and  my  papers  were 
carefully  passed  upon  one  by  one. 

One  they  could  not  or  would  not  overlook, 
and  to  it  throughout  all  this  last  examination 
they  kept  perpetually  referring.  When  I  had 
made  my  thirty-seven-mile  journey  into  Li^e 
on  August  20,  I  had  secured  this  paper  at 
Maastricht  signed  by  the  Dutch  and  German 
authorities.  Over  the  Dutch  seal  were  the 
words,  "  To  the  passing  over  the  boundary 
into  Belgian-Germany  of  Mr.  Albert  Williams 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  the 'undersigned 
no  objection.  Signed,  The  Commissioner  of 
Police  Souten."  Over  the  German  seal  were 
the  words,  "At  the  Imperial  German  Vice- 
Consulate  the  foregoing  signature  is  hereby 
attested  to  be  that  of  Souten,  the  Police 
Commissioner  of  Maastricht."  For  this  beau- 
tifully non-committal  affair  I  had  delivered  up 
six  marks.  I  would  have  cheerfully  paid  six 
hundred  to  disown  it  now.  De  Leval  pleaded 
cleverly,  and  the  General  passed  on  to  the 
scribble-paper.  There  was  one  statement 
that  ran  something  like  this:  "The  racial 
characteristic  of  neatness  in  dress  asserts 
itself  here  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  There 
are  so  many  women  in  widows'  costumes 
upon  the  streets  ;  but  so  neat  and  charming 
is  their  dress  that  one  does  not  feel  the  atmos- 
phere of  mourning."  The  General  said  to 
de  I^val,  "  If  he  is  a  clergyman,  how  could 
he  be  making  such  remarks  about  charming 
widows  ?"  I  submit  that  comment  as  evi- 
dence of  total  lack  of  humor  upon  the  part 
of  the  German  officer,  or  as  total  lack  of 
humanity  upon  the  part  of  the  German  clergy. 

De  Leval's  explanation  for  this,  as  for  every- 
thing else,  was,  *'  Well,  they  are  different  in 
America."  The  General  turned  to  me  and  put 
the  question,  "6/W  SU  ein  GeistlicheV  which 
de  Leval  translated  into,  "  Are  you  in  holy 
orders  ?"  Remembering  my  washing,  sleepH 
ing,  and  dining  privileges  of  the  last  two  days 
and  night,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  "  un- 
holy disorders  "  would  be  the  proper  term  to 
apply  to  my  state.     I  wanted  to  laugh,  but  I 


had  learned  by  this  time  that,  to  the  German 
official,  mirthfulness  upon  the  part  of  a  pris- 
oner was  the  unpardonable  sin ;  so,  with  the 
most  solemn  demeanor,  I  assured  him  that  I 
was. 

"  He  has  nothing  to  prove  it  except  one 
card  which  reads  Maverick  Church,  East 
Boston,"  said  the  General.  Then  suddenly 
I  bethought  me  of  the  gold  watch  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  a  presentation  from  some 
two  hundred  people  in  my  parish.  Three  of 
the  aides  successively  damaged  their  thumb 
nails  in  their  eagerness  to  pry  open  the  back 
cover.  That  is  a  source  of  considerable  sat- 
isfaction to  me  now ;  but  it  was  fearfully  em- 
barrassing in  that  delicate  situation  when  my 
fate  hung  almost  by  a  thread,  and  a  trifle 
could  delay  my  release  for  days.  If  the 
General  damaged  his  thumb  on  it,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  would  have  been  remanded  back 
to  prison.  But,  luckily,  the  cover  sprang 
open  and  revealed  to  the  eyes  the  words : 
"  From  friends  at  Maverick."  De  Leval 
adroitly  turned  this  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  was  the  last  straw,  and  to  it  the  General 
capitulated.  Walking  over  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  he  wrote  on  the  blue  folder :  **  Er 
istfrd  gdasseny  I  would  give  lots  for  those 
folders  ;  but,  though  safety  was  by  no  means 
certain,  I  found  I  yet  had  nerve  enough  to 
take  a  venture.  When  I  was  bidden  to  pick 
up  my  papers  strewn  across  the  desk,  I  tried 
my  best  to  gather  in  some  of  the  other  docu- 
ments. Besides  the  copies  of  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Ambassador  the  only  thing'  I 
got  on  my  case  was  this  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Whitlock  to  Baron  von  de  Lancken,  the  offi- 
cial German  representative  in  charge  of  the 
dealings  with  the  American  Embassy  : 

Bruxelles,  le  29  Septembre,  1914. 
Excellence  : 

J'apprends  k  Tinstant  que  Mr.  Williams, 
citoyen  Am^ricain  resident  k  THOtel  M^iro- 
pole,  aurait  ^t^  arr^t^  lundi  par  Ics  Autorit<^s 
allemandes. 

Pour  le  cas  ou  il  n^aurait  pas  encore  ^t^  mis 
en  libertd,  je  vous  saurais  gr^  de  me  faire  con- 
naitre  les  raisons  de  cette  arrestation,  et  dc  mc 
donner  le  moyen  de  communiquer  aussitdt  avec 
lui,  pour  pouvir  eventuellement  lui  fournir  toute 
protection  dent  it  pourrait  avoir  besoin. 

Veuillez  agr^er,  Excellence,  la  nouvelle  as- 
surance de  ma  haute  consideration. 

(S)  Brand  Whitlock. 

A  Son  Excellence  Monsieur  le  Baron 
von  der  Lancken,  Bruxelles. 

Before   my  final  liberation  I  was  escorted 
into  the  biggest    and   busiest  office   of   all. 
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Here  I  was  given  an  Erlaubnis  to  travel  by 
military  train  through  Li^e  into  Germany, 
and  from  there  on  out  by  way  of  Hol- 
land My  destination  was  Ghent,  but  passing 
through  the  lines  was  forbidden.  Instead  of 
going  directly  the  thirty  miles  in  three  hours, 
I  must  go  around  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  three  days.  This  by  no  means  took  the 
edge  off  my  joy.  I  felt  strange  exhilaration 
and  a  wild  desire  to  celebrate.  With  such  a 
mood  I  had  not  hitherto  been  sympathetic ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  had  been  much  grieved  by 
the  sundry  manifestations  of  what  I  deemed 
was  a  low  spirit  in  certain  Belgians.  One 
of  them  had  said,  '*  Just  wait  until  the  Allies' 
army  comes  marching  into  Brussels  1  Oh,  then 
I  am  going  out  on  one  great  drunk  1"  In 
the  light  of  the  splendid  sacrifices  of  his  fel- 
low-Belgians, this. struck  me  as  a  horrible 
degradation  of  the  human  spirit.  I  couldn't 
understand  such  a  view-point  But  I  could 
now.  In  the  removal  of  the  long  tension 
one's  pent-up  spirits  seek  out  an  abnormal 
way  of  venting  their  expression.  I,  too,  felt 
like  an  uncaged  spirit  suddenly  let  loose.  I 
didn't  get  drunk,  but  I  very  nearly  got  ar- 
rested. In  my  headlong  ecstasy  I  was  deaf 
to  the  warnings  of  a  German  guard  saying, 
**  Passing  down  that  street  is  forbidden."  I 
checked  myself  just  in  time,  and  in  a  chas- 
tened spirit  made  my  way  back  to  the  M^ 
tropole. 

Three  times  I  was  offered  the  forbidden 
Antwerp  papers  that  had  been  smuggled  into 
the  dty.     Once   the  London  **  Times  "  for 


twenty-five  cents.  The  war  price  for  it  often 
runs  up  to  as  many  dollars. 

A  woman  with  a  perfect  English  accent 
opened  a  conversation  with  the  remark  that 
she  was  going  directiy  through  to  Ghent  on 
the  very  next  day.  I  left  the  conversation 
open  and  deliberately  retreated.  She  may 
have  been  as  harmless  as  a  dove,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  talked  to  my  own  mother  with- 
out a  written  permit  from  the  military  gov- 
ernment. The  Kaiser  himself  would  have 
found  it  hard  work  breaking  through  my  cast- 
iron  spy-proof  armor  of  formality,  and  I  had 
good  reason  not  to  let  down  the  bars.  My 
key  was  not  returned,  and  I  know  for  a  surety 
that  my  room  was  searched  once,  if  not  twice, 
after  my  return  to  the  hotel. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  all  this 
tallies  with  the  official  report  of  my  case  in 
the  archives  at  Brussels.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  surmises  have  shot  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  Javert,  for  instance,  in  his  own  home 
town  may  be  a  sort  of  mild-mannered  school- 
master, and  might  be  highly  astounded  as 
well  as  gratified  to  find  himself  cast  as  the 
villain  in  this  piece.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
been  at  other  times  in  far  greater  danger.  I 
do  not  know  these  things.  All  I  know  is  that 
this  is  a  true  and  faithful  transcript  of  the 
feelings  and  sights  that  came  crowding  in 
upon  me  in  that  most  eventful  day  and  night 
As  I  wrote  of  my  trip  to  Lifege,  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars;  I 
wouldn't  go  through  it  again  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 


A  PRINCE  OF  SURGEONS 

HOW    ••THE    FATHER    OF  SURGERV   INSTITUTED 
THE    HUMANE    TREATMENT    OF   THE    WOUNDED 

BY   ALBERT    H.    BUCK,    M.D. 


MUCH  has  been  said  during  the 
progress  of  the  great  European 
war  r^^ding  the  superior  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Germans  and  their  contributions 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  With  commend- 
aWe  retk:ence,  the  French  have  made  few 
claims  of  this  sort,  although  in  many  depart- 
ments of  philosophical  research  and  applied 
science  France  for  three  or  four  centuries 
has  exerted  a  more  br^neficent  influence  on 


the  progress  of  civilization  than  any  other 
European  people. 

Take  the  field  of  military  surgery,  for 
example.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
modem  surgery  owes  its  origin  to  the  work 
done  by  Frenchmen — men  who  were  not 
merely  the  sons  of  French  parents,  but  who 
gained  their  professional  experience  largely 
within  the  boundaries  of  France  proper. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  early 
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French  surgeons  was  Ambroise  Par^  (1517- 
90),  of  Laval,  a  small  town  in  Brittany.  We 
possess  very  few  details  concerning  the  per- 
sonal traits  of  character  of  niost  of  the  great 
surgeons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  case 
of  Ambroise  Par<f  the  biographer  has  facts 
within  his  reach  which  are  both  copious  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy.  The  famous  French 
surgeon  and  author  Joseph- Francois  Mal- 
gaigne  published  in  1841  a  carefully  edited 
collection  of  Park's  writings  in  three  very 
large  volumes.  They  are  rich  in  autobio- 
graphical details,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
contain  a  wealth  of  surgical  data  of  the  most 
practical  character.  The  general  reader  can 
have  no  special  interest  in  Park's  different 
modes  of  treatment,  but  he  left  a  diary  or 
journal  which  is  full  of  human  interest  for 
the  layman  as  well  as  for  the  physician  and 
surgeon.  There  are  various  biographical 
accounts  of  Par^  in  existence,  some  of  them 
in  English ;  but  for  this  brief  sketch  I  have 
depended  chiefly  upon  Malgaigne*s  edition 
of  his  writings,  from  which  I  have  translated 
some  passages  that  throw  light  upon  his  life 
and  work. 

Par^  began  the  career  of  a  military  surgeon 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  Europe  was  overrun  and 
devastated  by  war,  as  it  is  to-day.  Kings 
and  emp>erors  were  struggling  for  suprem- 
acy. Francis  I,  the  King  of  France,  was 
engaged  in  a  prolonged  contest,  involving 
the  fate  of  Italy,  with  Charles  V,  the  head  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Charles  V  sought 
the  domination,  notonly  of  Continental  Europe, 
but,  through  his  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Americas,  of  the  world.  He  failed,  as  doubt- 
less the  modem  German  heir  to  his  imperial 
philosophy  will  fail ;  but  that  is  another  story. 
Par^  was  employed  by  the  French  King,  and 
his  account  of  his  first  experience  with  war 
conditions  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  inhumanities  of  the  present  war 
in  Europ>e. 

*'  In  1536,"  he  says,  "  I  accompanied  the 
large  army  sent  to  Turin  by  Francis  I,  King 
of  France,  to  retake  certain  castles  and  forti- 
fications which  were  held  at  that  time  by  the 
troops  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  My  offi- 
cial position  was  that  of  surgeon  to  the  foot 
soldiers  ;  and  when  our  men  took  possession 
of  Susa,  after  the  enemy  had  been  defeated, 
I  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  city.  Our 
horses  rode  rough  shod  over  the  dead  bodies 
lying  on  the  roadway,  and  over  the  bodies  of 
many  who  were  simply  wounded.     It  excited 


my  compassion  strongly  to  hear  the  cries  of 
those  who  were  thus  subjected  to  great  addi- 
tional suffering,  and  I  began  to  wish  that  I 
had  never  left  Paris.  Once  actually  in  the 
city,  I  began  to  look  around  for  a  stable  in 
which  the  horses  of  myself  and  my  orderiy 
might  find  shelter.  The  one  I  entered  con- 
tained the  corpses  of  four  soldiers  who  had 
presumably  died  there,  and  three  badly 
wounded  men  who  were  still  alive,  but  whose 
faces  were  greatly  disfigured  by  the  wounds 
which  they  had  received,  and  who — zs  we 
soon  learned — were  unable  to  see,  hear,  or 
speak.  An  old  soldier  who  entered  the  stable 
at  that  moment,  and  whose  pity  was  excited 
by  what  he  saw,  asked  me  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  save  the  lives  of  men  who  were 
so  badly  injured.  I  replied,  *  No.'  He 
thereupon  proceeded,  without  the  least  excite- 
ment and  with  due  gentleness,  to  cut  the 
throats  of  all  three.  At  the  sight  of  this  act, 
of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  great  cruelty,  I 
exclaimed,  *  You  are  a  wicked  man  I'  His 
reply  was :  *  I  pray  God  that,  if  it  should  ever 
be  my  fate  to  be  situated  as  these  three  men 
were  when  I  entered  the  stable,  there  may  be 
somebody  at  hand  who  will  do  to  me  what 
I  have  just  done  to  these  men,  and  will 
thus  save  me  from  a  lingering  and  painful 
death.' 

"  When  the  fighting  was  entirely  over,  we 
surgeons  had  much  work  to  do.  I  had  not 
yet  had  any  personal  experience  with  the 
treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  but  I  had  read 
in  Jean  de  Vigo's  work  that  such  injuries 
should  be  considered  poisoned  wounds,  by 
reason  of  their  contact  with  gunpowder,  and 
that  the  correct  way  of  treating  such  wounds 
was  to  cauterize  them  with  oil  of  sambucus 
(elder  flowers)  that  was  actually  boiling  and 
to  which  a  little  theriaca  had  been  added.  At 
first  I  hesitated  somewhat  about  carrying  out 
this  practice,  but,  after  watching  the  other 
surgeons,  to  learn  exactly  how  they  performed 
the  operation  of  applying  boiling  oil,  I  plucked 
up  my  courage  and  did  exactly  what  they  did. 
My  supply  of  oil,  however,  soon  gave  out, 
and  I  then  decided  to  use  as  a  substitute  a 
healing  preparation  composed  of  yolk  of  egg, 
oil  of  roses,  and  turi>entine.  I  slept  badly 
that  night,  as  I  greatly  feared  that,  when  I 
came  to  examine  the  wounded  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  1  should  find  that  those  whose 
wounds  I  had  failed  to  treat  with  boiling  oil 
had  died  from  poisoning.  I  arose  at  a  ver>' 
early  hour,  and  was  much  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  the  wounds  to  which  I  had  applied 
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the  egg  and  turpentine  mixture  were  doing 
well ;  they  were  quite  free  from  swelling  and 
from  all  evidence  of  inflammatory  action ;  and 
the  patients  themsWves,  who  showed  no  signs 
of  fevcrishness,  said  that  they  had  experienced 
little  or  no  pain  and  had  slept  quite  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  to  whose  wounds 
I  had  applied  the  boiling  oil  said  that  they  had 
experienced  during  the  night,  and  were  still 
suffering  from,  much  pain  at  the  seat  of  the 
injur)' ;  and  I  found  that  they  were  feverish 
and  that  their  wounds  were  inflamed  and 
swollen.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  care- 
fully, I  made  up  my  mind  that  thenceforward 
I  should  abstain  wholly  from  the  painful 
practice  of  treating  gunshot  wounds  with 
boiling  oil." 

For  many  years  subsequently  to  these 
events  Par^  continued  to  serve  actively  in 
the  frequent  wars  which  took  place  between 
the  royal  troops  of  France  and  those  of  other 
European  monarchs.  In  1552,  when  he  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  his  rank  in  the  army 
was  raised  to  that  of  "  Surgeon  to  the  King," 
the  entire  medical  staff  at  that  period  consist- 
ing of  twelve  surgeons  of  this  rank.  In  1554 
he  was  admitted  to  the  College  of  St.  Cosmas 
in  Paris,  the  highest  professional  honor  to 
which  a  barber-surgeon  might  aspire ;  and  in 
1563,  after  the  siege  of  Rouen,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  "  First  Surgeon  to  Charles 
IX."  After  the  latter's  death  Henry  III 
also  appointed  Par^  to  the  same  position  in 
his  Court  Thus  from  almost  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  professional  career  to  the  time 
of  his  death  Par^  was  honored  in  every 
possible  way  by  four  successive  kings  of 
France.  It  was  Charles  IX,  however, 
who  appears  to  have  taken  a  greater  inter- 
est in  Park's  prosperity  than  did  either  of 
the  other  three  kings.  It  was  at  the  King's 
request,  for  example,  that  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  Duke  of  Ascot,  the  Marquis  of  Auret, 
sent  for  Par^  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
a  wound  which  he  had  received  from  a  har- 
quebus ball  seven  months  previously.  Par^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  interesting 
case,  whkrh  foreshadows,  for  example,  in  the 
changing  of  the  patient's  bed  and  linen  and 
keeping  him  entertained  during  convalescence, 
the  best  modem  hospital  nursing : 

"  On  arriving  at  the  Chiteau  of  Auret," 
writes  Partf,  '•  which  is  located  not  far  from 
Mons  in  Belgium,  I  learned  that  the  harque- 
bus ball  had  entered  the  thigh  near  the  knee, 
had  done  considerable  damage  to  the  soft 
parts,  and  had  fractured  the  femur.     When 


I  was  ushered  into  his  bedchamber,  I  found 
the  Marquis  very  much  emaciated,  his  eyes 
deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets,  his  skin  hot 
and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  his  voice  feeble 
like  that  of  a  man  very  near  to  death.  .  .  .  The 
leg  was  drawn  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  two  large  bedsores  were  visible 
posteriorly — one  near  the  root  of  the  spine, 
and  the  other  somewhat  higher  up.  Thus  it 
was  impossible  for  the  patient  to  assume  any 
posture  in  which  he  would  be  free  from  suffer- 
ing. ...  All  things  considered,  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  Marquis  could  possibly  recover 
from  such  a  combination  of  bodily  ills.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  give  him  some  encouragement — 
for  he  was  very  low  in  spirits — I  told  him 
that,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  the  assistance 
of  his  regular  medical  attendants,  I  would 
soon  have  him  on  his  feet  again.  Then  I 
took  a  walk  through  the  garden  and  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  bless  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  I  was  about  to  adopt  and  would 
crown  these  efforts  with  a  cure.  At  this 
moment  I  was  called  to  dinner,  and,  as  I 
passed  through  the  kitchen,  I  observed  that 
a  very  savory  soup  composed  of  several 
kinds  of  meat  and  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables was  being  prepared  in  an  enormous 
ketde.  This,  I  said  to  myself,  is  the  very 
thing  our  patient  needs. 

"After  dinner,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Ascot,  a  few  friends  of  the  family, 
and  the  assembled  physicians  and  surgeons, 
I  expressed  considerable  surprise  that  free 
openings  had  not  been  made  in  the  Mar- 
quis's wounded  thigh,  in  which  bone  caries 
and  decomposition  of  the  resulting  discharge 
were  already  well  established.  The  medical 
attendants  replied  that  the  patient  was  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  any  such  measures,  and  that 
he  had  even  forbidden  them  to  substitute 
clean  linen  bedclothes  for  those  which  were 
soiled  and  which  had  not  been  changed  dur- 
ing the  previous  two  months.  .  .  . 

"  When  the  consultation  had  come  to  an 
end  and  the  local  medical  attendants  had 
given  their  lull  approval  of  the  different 
measures  which  I  recommended,  ...  I  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  them  out  without  further 
delay. 

*'  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  completion 
of  this  operative  work  I  instructed  the  house 
servants  who  were  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  Marquis  to  place  alongside  his  bed 
a  second  one  equipped  with  a  soft  mattress, 
over  which  a  fresh  linen  sheet,  etc.,  had  been 
spread.     The  transfer  from  one  bed  to  the 
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other  was  easily  effected  by  a  strong  man, 
and  when  the  change  had  been  made  the 
Marquis  manifested  great  contentment.  Two 
feather  pillows  were  so  placed  under  his  back 
and  loins  that  no  pressure  whatever  would 
be  made  upon  his  bedsores.  A  refreshing 
sleep  of  four  hours'  duration  followed  the 
adoption  of  these  different  measures,  and 
there  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  entire  house- 
hold." 

After  a  course  of  treatment  lasting  several 
weeks  Par^  says :  "Under  this  treatment 
the  fever  steadily  diminished,  the  pain  grew 
less  and  less,  and  the  patient's  strength  in- 
creased. When 'the  proper  moment  arrived, 
I  advised  the  Marquis  to  engage  the  services 
of  some  musicians  (players  on  stringed  in- 
struments) and  one  or  two  comedians,  in 
order  that  his  spirits  might  be  cheered  by 
occasional  entertainments  of  this  character. 
Already  at  the  end  of  one  month  we  found 
it  practicable  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  into  the 
garden  and  as  far  as  the  entrance  gate, 
where  he  could  watch  the  passers-by.  When 
it  became  known  among  the  peasants  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  close  to  the 
highway,  they  came  from  far  and  near  to 
sing  and  dance  in  groups  for  his  entertain- 
ment. He  was  greatly  loved  by  both  the 
common  p>eople  and  the  nobility. 

'*  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  Marquis 
was  able  to  get  about  on  crutches,  and  two 
weeks  later  still  I  bade  him  good-by  and 
returned  to  Paris.  Before  I  left  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  gift  of  great  value,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Ascot  insisted  on  my  accepting 
a  beautiful  diamond  ring  as  a  mark  of  her 
appreciation  of  the  services  which  I  had  ren- 
dered to  her  brother." 

Among  the  varied  experiences  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Par(f  during  his  association  with 
King  Charles  IX  there  is  one  which  throws 
a  little  additional  light  upon  the  man's  manner 
of  prompdy  dealing  with  an  event  which, 
without  such  promptness  of  action,  might 
have  led  to  serious  consequences. 

He  was  passing  through  Montpellier  one 
day  in  company  with  the  King,  when  he 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  he  preserved  alive  the  vipers  which  he 
used  in  compounding  the  remedy  which  is 
called  '*  theriaca,"  and  which  has  been  used 
from  time  immemorial  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  venomous  serpents.  The  apothe- 
cary placed  before  him  a  glass  jar  in  which 
were  kept  a  number  of  these  reptiles  ;   and. 


when  Par^  took  up  one  of  them  in  his  fingers 
in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  his  fangs, 
the  reptile  bit  him  near  the  tip  of  his  index 
finger,  between  the  nail  artd  the  fiesh.  The 
pain  which  immediately  followed  was  severe, 
partly,  as  Par^  explains,  because  the  tip  of 
the  finger  is  a  very  sensitive  part,  and  prob- 
ably also  on  account  of  the  irritating  effect 
of  the  venom.  Then,  to  quote  Pare''s  own 
words,  "  after  making  firm  pressure  upon  the 
soft  parts  above  the  wound  to  prevent  the 
poison  from  traveling  upward,  I  crowded  the 
skin  downward  in  the  hope  of  forcing  as 
much  of  the  venom  as  possible  out  of  the 
finger.  While  doing  these  things  I  instructed 
the  apothecary's  assistant  to  mix  some  old 
theriaca  with  brandy,  and  then  to  apply  a 
pledget  of  cotton,  saturated  with  the  mixture, 
over  the  wound.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  with  no  other  treatment,  all  effects 
of  the  bite  disappeared." 

The  preceding  extracts,  taken  some  from 
works  which  Par^  composed  during  his  early 
manhood  and  others  from  those  published  by 
him  toward  the  end  of  his  career,  show 
plainly  that  throughout  his  entire  life  his 
heart  was  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  more  particularly  in 
that  part  of  the  field  which  is  known  as  sur- 
gery. The  consensus  of  opinion  among  phy- 
sicians of  all  nations  is  that  he  made  a  greater 
number  of  important  contributions  to  the 
general  stock  of  our  knowledge  of  surgery 
than  did  any  other  surgeon  of  whom  history 
makes  mention.  This  was  his  great  achieve- 
ment in  behalf  of  humanity ;  perhaps  an 
equally  great  contribution  to  his  profession 
was  that  he  raised  the  status  of  the  surgeon 
from  that  cf  a  menial  to  that  of  a  member 
of  an  honored  profession. 

Par^  was  an  epigrammatic  and  polished 
writer  as  well  as  a  skillful  surgeon,  and 
many  delightful  sayings  indicative  not  only 
of  a  quick  wit  but  of  sound  common  sense 
are  scattered  throughout  his  writing,  such 
as,  *'  Small  will  be  the  influence  exerted  by 
him  who  chooses  surgery  as  a  career  sim- 
ply for  what  he  may  make  out  of  it,"  or, 
"  The  frequent  changing  of  physicians  is  not 
likely  to  bring  comfort  to  the  patient."  One 
of  his  epigrams,  expressed  in  his  quaint  old 
French,  discloses  perhaps  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  his  success,  namely,  his  belief  that 
there  was  a  power  in  nature  superior  to  his 
own  :  '''  Je  U  pan  say,''  he  says,  in  speaking  of 
one  of  his  patients,  *'  et  DUit  U  guarist " — I 
dressed  his  wound,  but  God  caused  it  to  heal. 


BUMS 


BY  W.  S.   RAINSFORD 


I  HAVE  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  bums 
in  my  time,  and  I  want  to  say  something 
about  them,  and  conditions  that  go  to 
produce  them. 

The  most  lost  bum  was  not  always  a  bum 
—that  is  the  tragedy  of  the  situation ;  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  once  a  man  has  sunk  to 
bumdom  the  chance  of  his  salvation  is  small 

indeed. 

I  ran  a  mission  specially  for  bums  in  Ave- 
nue A  for  fifteen  years.  I  hired  the  back 
room  of  a  saloon,  and  held  meetings  in  it 
every  evening  in  the  year.  When  I  found 
that  I  couldn't  close  the  saloon  tight  on  Sun- 
day, I  took  it  on,  too,  so  we  had,  after  a  time, 
the  ancient  saloon  as  our  mission-house. 

Avenue  A,  in  those  days  (the  early  '80s) 
was  a  rough  locality,  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  in  an  old  saloon  the  lost 
elements  of  bumdom  which  we  sought  to 
help. 

Soon  I  became  dissatisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress we  made,  and,  failing  to  do  much  good 
uith  the  submerged  elders,  we  reached  out 
for  the  children,  and  started  services  and 
Sunday-schools  for  them. 

This  part  of  the  work  was  an  almost  im- 
mediate and  lasting  success.  I  mention  it 
now,  since  it  was  the  only  justification  1  could 
see  for  continuing  the  mission. 

The  bum  end  of  the  mission  never  yielded 
us  any  adequate  return  for  the  time  and 
money  and  great  trouble  it  cost ;  but  I  kept  it 
on,  as  I  have  said,  for  fifteen  years,  because 
one  of  my  clergy,  one  of  the  best  and  holiest 
men  I  have  ever  known,  had  his  whole  heart 
in  it ;  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
to  get  the  best  work  from  your  fellow-laborer 
you  must  let  him  work  in  his  own  way  if  you 
would  have  him  enthusiastically  support  you 
when  you  work  in  your  own  way. 

If  we  didn't  reclaim  many  bums,  we  gained 
valuable  experience  in  the  effort  we  made  to 
do  so. 

I  became  gradually  convinced  that  the 
true  way  to  save  the  bums  was  to  attack  at 
their  sources  those  springs  of  evil  that  made 
bums ;  try,  as  the  great  prophet  of  old  did,  to 
put  the  healing  salt  in  at  the  head  of  the 
spring,  and  so  sweeten  life's  waters  and  help 
a  cit>'. 

Can  nothing  more  be  done  than  this  ? 
Must  you  take   so  slow  and  roundabout  a 


way  ?  I  answer,  on  rare  occasions,  the  most 
lost  can  be  saved.  I  will  refer  to  such  occa- 
sions in  a  moment.  But  an  attempt  to  save 
fallen  and  disheartened  men  is  no  child's 
play ;  people  whose  emotions  are  their  chief 
guides  are  not  much  use  at  it.  We  must 
resolutely  look  the  awful  facts  of  life  in  the 
face. 

Sudden  resolutions  made,  sudden  religious 
experiences  professed,  have  very  little  lasting 
value  here.  When  a  man  has  sunk  into  an 
abnormal  moral  condition,  his  very  bodily 
functions  have  been  strained,  his  whole  moral 
and  mental  make-up  shaken  and  weakened  ; 
he  is  in  a  state  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
production  of  healthy  human  resolve. 

I  say  again,  dealing  with  humanity  at  close 
quarters  is  responsible  and  serious  work,  and 
none  should  attempt  it  who  think  mortal  moral 
wounds  can  be  stanched  by  a  sort  of  cheap 
"  first  aid  to  the  wounded  "  kind  of  religion. 

No  man  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  his 
present  alone.  We  are  what  we  are  because 
of  a  silent,  relentless  accumulation  of  past 
upon  past. 

I  learned  in  my  study  of  bums  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  man  wlio  was  down  and 
out,  and  the  other  man  who,  unless  I  helped 
him,  would  soon  be  down  and  out.  The 
first  I  seldom  helped  permanenUy,  the  second 
I  often  succeeded  in  helpinjj. 

It  is  said  of  the  Master  that,  '*  as  he 
passed  by,  he  saw  a  man,"  etc.  I  believe 
profoundly  in  trying  at  least  to  train  one's 
self  to  look  at  people  as  you  pass,  to  try  to 
see  beneath  these  masks  of  life  we  all  as- 
sume. 

I  believe  in  developing  a  habit  of  looking  for 
chances  to  aid  people.  You  will  be  deceived, 
of  course,  often.  You  will  lose  money  (if  you 
have  it).  I  lost  twenty-five  dollars  in  this 
way  a  few  days  ago,  as  told  further  on  in  this 
article.  You  will  lose  time.  But  you  will  be 
repaid  in  the  end.  When  I  was  younger,  and 
spent  part  of  every  holiday  fishing,  we  had  a 
saying,  "  The  luckiest  fisherman  is  ihe  man 
who  keeps  his  fly  longest  in  the  water."  So 
it  is  with  the  fisher  of  men.  As  he  passes  by 
he  sees.  How  does  he  see  ?  What  does  he 
see  ? 

He  instinctively  sees  some  broken  man 
sinking  for  need  of  a  helping  hand — nay, 
even  a  helping yf^^^r  might  renew  the  van- 
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ishing  manhood  of  him  and  set  him  on  his 
feet  again. 

I  made  it  my  rule  for  years  to  speak  to 
any  one — man,  woman,  or  child — met  in 
public  ways  whenever  and  wherever  I  had 
a  feeling  that  I  ought  to  do  so. 

This  habit  has  sometimes  got  me  into 
trouble,  but  I  never  shall  give  it  up. 

One  stormy  night,  some  years  ago,  I  was 
making  my  way  home.  A  penetrating  sleet 
was  falling.  I  reached  the  comer  of  Tenth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  when  I  saw  a  man 
standing  under  a  lamp-post.  He  had  no 
overcoat,  and  as  I  passed  him  I  noticed  that 
his  attitude  bespoke  utter  indecision  and  dis- 
couragement. We  had  quite  a  talk.  He 
had  done  wrong,  and  was  paying  part  of  the 
penalty.  I  gave  him  a  quite  liberal  sum  of 
money  then  and  there  (not  a  thing  that  I 
should  often  do),  and,  with  a  new  courage  in 
his  eyes,  the  battered,  snow-soaked  figure 
shook  itself  together  as  we  separated  and 
went  our  several  ways  into  the  night. 

I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  year  afterwards. 
He  blessed  me,  returned  me  my  money,  and 
said  he  was  doing  well,  and  trying  to  help 
others  to  do  well  too. 

One  of  my  dearest  friends  to-day,  an 
accomplished  and  useful  man,  came  to  me 
from  the  very  verge  of  bumdom.  He  has 
often  said  :  "  A  few  weeks  more,  and  I  would 
have  been  down  and  out.  For  three  weeks  I 
had  slept  in  an  empty  ice-wagon  on  a  pier  by 
the  North  River.  I  was  learning  to  stand 
the  cold.  I  had  discovered  how  to  secure 
sufficient  food."  The  letter  I  now  quote  in 
part  is  from  him. 

I  told  him  of  a  man  I  had  lately  lent 
twenty-five  dollars  to.  The  man,  whose 
looks  I  did  not  quite  like,  had  prevailed  on 
me  to  help  him  by  proving  to  me  that  he 
had  had  a  long  and  rather  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  this  friend  of  mine. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  old  friend  (?)  

did  you  out  of  twenty-five  dollars.  For  five 
years  that  fellow  begged,  borrowed,  and  stole 
from  me,  but  I  always  took  him  up  again. 
One  morning,  about  twenty- five  years  ago,  he 
came  to  my  room  and  said,  *  I  am  hung^ 
and  have  had  no  breakfast  nor  the  money  to 
pay  for  one.'  I  told  him  I  would  pay  for  a 
good  breakfast  on  one  condition,  and  that 
condidon  was  that  he  would  enlist  in  the  army. 

**  We  had  breakfast  together,  and  after 
breakfast  went  to  the  recruiting  office.  He 
joined  the  army  and  did  well,  working  his 
way  up.     I  think  he  remained  in  the  army 


eight  or  ten  years.  He  is  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, and  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  reserve  in  the 
general  army.  I  had  many  letters  from  him 
while  he  was  in  the  army.  One  day  he  came 
back  looking  prosperous,  and  forged  my 
name  for  a  check. 

*'  I  could  write  a  booklet  on  that  fellow. 
What  he  wrote  you  of  his  doings  was  quite 
true.  .  .  .  Well,  ...  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
believe  in  men,  even  if  I  have  been  taken  in 
at  times.  I  don't  think  life  is  worth  much 
if  you  cannot  believe  in  people.  Here  and 
there  you  help  a  good  soul  in  a  rotten- look- 
ing body.  I  think  the  Church  to-day  is  doing 
very  little  for  the  man  who  knocks  at  her 
door.  It  seems  the  easiest  way  out  to  send 
the  poor  fellow  from  one  charitable  agency 
to  another ;  this  usually  ends  with  an  investi- 
gation and  an  entry  in  a  beautifully  kept 
card  catalogue — and  adding  to  the  list  one 
more  enemy  who  is  against  society  and  on 
whom  society  has  shut  its  door.  It  is  so  easy 
to  condemn  a  man  and  get  rid  of  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  looks  mean  and  cannot  look 
you  in  the  eye.     I  know  when  I  first  pulled 

the  bell  in  the  basement  of  I  would 

have  thought  it  impudence  to  straighten  up 
and  look straight  in  the  eye. 

"  When  a  man  is  down,  he  cannot  take  that 
liberty.  Ah^  it  takes  men  who  look  through  the 
outside  of  a  man,  who  can  see  the  remnants 
of  the  real  man  still  alive  within  him,  who 
are  quick  to  see  good  in  him,  men  who  really 
love  and  respect  mankind — it  takes  such  men 
to  help  the  bum."  Such  a  man  is  the  writer 
of  this  letter.  Few  there  are,  I  believe,  in 
New  York  who  have  helped  **  the  down-and- 
outers  "  as  has  he.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
*'  as  he  passes  by  sees." 

WHENCE    BUMS    COME 

A  large  proportion  of  them  come  from 
the  subnormal  element  in  our  communities. 
By  subnormal,  of  course,  I  mean  the  big 
family  of  those  predestined  to  failure  through 
no  fault  of  their  own — those  who  fail  be- 
cause they  cannot  keep  the  pace  set  by  their 
fellows ;  those  whose  mental  or  physical 
powers  are  not  equal  to  bearing  the  average 
load  which  life  imposes  on  us  all. 

Multitudes  there  are  of  such,  and  we  have 
taken  little  heed  of  them.  Their  failure  be- 
gins in  their  school  days ,  and  in  those  earli- 
est days  of  disaster,  if  the  subnormal  child 
were  recognized  and  helped,  treated  scien- 
tifically as  a  subnormal  and  not  as  a  normal 
child,  many  of  them  could  doubtless  be  saved. 
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Leaving  these  poor  young  things  to  them- 
sehres  ;  giving  them  no  aid  but  such  as  can 
be  afforded  by  a  harassed  teacher  whose 
whole  attention  is  required  by  large  classes 
of  pupils,  or  by  disappointed  and  ignorant 
parents,  is  to  be  guilty  of  something  graver 
than  a  mistake. 

It  is  to  handicap  the  teacher,  to  lessen  the 
cfBciency  of  the  schools — for  a  subnormal 
child  will  hold  back  a  class — and  to  destroy 
probably  what  hope  and  courage  there  are 
in  the  failing  child's  own  breast. 

Scientific  educationists  are  at  work  on 
this  problem,  and  soon  we  may  hope  to  have 
a  more  intelligent  and  efficient  help  given  to 
these  children  that  are  ready  to  perish. 

One  thing  is  certain — these  weaklings  must 
have  teachers  and  teaching  of  their  own. 
They  are  wholly  unfit  to  struggle  for  them- 
selves in  the  competitive  atmosphere  of  the 
public  schools. 

If  they  are  not  to  be  human  parasites,  if 
the  community  is  to  be  saved  the  burden  of 
caring  for  them  or  the  expense  of  defending 
itsdf  against  them,  then  the  work  of  edu- 
cating and  drawing  out  what  possibilities  of 
good  they  have  must  be  undertaken  early. 
They  must  be  saved  from  the  street  and  the 
gang.  To  leave  them  unaided  and  uncared 
for  is  to  push  many  of  them  towards  crime 
and  to  render  all  of  them,  soon  or  late,  an 
expensive  charge  to  somebody  ;  for  the  bum 
is  a  parasite — he  costs  the  public  more  than 
his  keep. 

SCABS    AND    STRIKE-BREAKERS    ARE    OX 
THE    WAY    TO    BECOME    BUMS 

Many  bums,  however,  are  far  from  being 
abnormal — many  of  them  are  clever  men. 
One  I  remember  well,  who  came  to  Avenue 
A  Mission  for  years,  always  carried  his 
Horace  in  his  pocket ;  he  was  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  and  a  thorough  ne'er-do-weel. 
I  don't  think  he  had  ever  done  an  honest 
day's  work  in  his  life. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  bum  would  Jlke 
a  scab's  job  or  to  join  a  band  of  strike-breakers ; 
not  he — he  has  become  a  soft  gentleman, 
soft  as  his  own  dirty  hands ;  but  I  do  say 
that  many  once  scabs  and  strike-breakers 
sink  down  at  last  into  bumdom. 

I  am  not  theorizmg,  but  speaking  from 
actual  experience,  when  saying  this.  So 
much  is  to  be  expected.  If  a  man  surrenders 
his  dass,  even  if  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by 
dire  neces^ty — if  the  claims  of  wife  and 
children,  for  instance,  force  the  unfortunate 


fellow  to  take  his  stand  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemies  of  his  order — the  result  is  the  same  ; 
his  loss  of  self-esteem  is  none  the  less  real 
because  he  has  been  forced  to^take  a  step 
downward. 

The  scab  is  a  scab.  Some  legislator  the 
other  day  proposed  to  abolish  the  name; 
blotting  out  the  name  will  not  destroy  the 
thing,  alas ! 

The  scab  is  on  a  lower  moral  level  than 
the  union  man.  This  may  be  an  unpleasant 
doctrine,  but  it  is  only  the  truth,  and  both  scab 
and  labor-unionist  know  and  admit  it.  The 
scab  has  set  himself  against  the  recognized 
armies  of  his  class,  and  has  become  a  traitor 
to  his  cause.  I  am  not  saying  that  that 
cause  as  advocated  is  necessarily  good  and 
just ;  whether  it  be  either  or  neither  does  not 
make  any  difference.  He  has  been  forced  to 
obey  the  crudest  of  all  instincts — that  of  self- 
preservation — and  to  do  this  he  has  sinned 
against  a  higher,  later,  more  complex,  more 
advanced  social  instinct,  viz.,  the  instinct  of 
class  preservation,  of  class  consciousness. 
To  fill  his  belly  he  has  betrayed  his  cause, 
and  to  betray  it  is  to  sin  the  unforgivable  sin. 
As  Kipling  says  : 

**  Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  jungle — as  old  and 

as  true  as  the  sky ; 
And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may  prosper, 

but  the  wolf  that  shall  break  it  must  die. 
As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  tree-trunk  the 

law  runneth  forward  and  back — 
For  the  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf,  and 

the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack." 

Wolf  or  man,  no  one  respects  him  who 
breaks  the  pack's  law,  and  he  soon  ceases  to 
respect  himself. 

It  is  a  strange,  strong  law,  the  law  of  the 
pack,  old  as  the  hills,  perhaps  older — the 
law  of  the  animal  world  before  there  was 
man.  Translated  into  human  terms,  the  law 
of  the  pack  means  class  consciousness. 

Obedience  here  is  an  instinctive  thing,  and 
we  sin  against  it  at  our  peril.  The  wild  ante- 
lope expelled  from  the  herd  soon  perishes. 

The  mightiest  and  wisest  of  all  animals, 
the  elephant,  when  he  is  forced  from  the 
herd  becomes  a  "  rogue  elephant,"  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  savage  beasts.  And  we 
poor  humans,  when  we  break  the  pack  law, 
are  in  a  fair  way  soon  to  become  dangerous 
rogues  too. 

The  rich  and  the  strong  should  be  the  last 
to  denounce  and  oppose  the  growth  of  class 
consciousness  among  the  laborers  of  our  land. 

They,  above  all,  foster  class  consciousness, 
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defend  it,  and  practice  it ;  under  all  circum- 
stances they  stand  and  have  stood  together. 

Who  ever  heard  of  the  officers  of  one  rail- 
way that  was  honestly  run  denouncing  the 
men  that  wrecked  another  ? 

Good  and  honest  men  everywhere,  among 
themselves,  should  and  do  denounce  dishonest 
business  and  dishonorable  business  men.  But 
class  consciousness  keeps  them  silent  in  public. 


And  the  inevitable  overlapping  of  business 
by  business  often  forces  men  who  are  at  dag- 
gers drawn  one  year  to  be  co-directors  in 
the  concerns  they  fought  over  the  next.  It 
may  be  necessary,  may  be  inevitable.  But 
be  fair  to  the  other  fellow.  If  it  is  admis- 
sible for  the  millionaires  to  stand  together, 
then  the  men  who  have  only  their  hands  to 
sell  surely  must. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


A  GROUP  OF  RECENT  POEMS 

FOUR    BOOKS   OF   VERSE 

I 

Forty  years  ago  an  able  man  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  in  a  generation  literature  would 
have  run  its  course  and  the  interest  of  the 
world  would  be  concentrated  on  science. 
A  generation  has  passed ;  science  has  made 
immense  advances  and  holds  a  great  place 
in  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men,  but  the 
interest  of  the  world  is  not  concentrated  on 
science.  A  generation  ago  there  were  many 
who  wrote  elegies  on  the  drama  as  a  literary 
form  which  had  become  extinct.  To-day  the 
new  plays  are  legion.  Prophets  of  this  temper 
are  now  predicting  that  the  novel  will  be  super- 
seded by  the  play.  One  prophecy  has  proved 
to  be  as  good  as  another,  and  all  have  failed 
of  fulfillment.  Those  who  see  in  the  notable 
deepening  and  widening  of  interest  in  human 
conditions  and  the  rise  of  a  vast  literature  of 
sociology  the  passing  of  the  older  forms  of 
literature  will  be  overtaken  by  the  same  fate. 
Men  are  not  vital  and  disciplined  enough  to 
keep  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  vision  at  the 
same  moment  nor  to  press  with  equal  strength 
along  all  the  paths  of  endeavor,  but  no 
fundamental  human  interest  ever  finally 
passes  from  the  mind  of  the  world ;  neg- 
lected for  a  time,  it  reappears  because  it  is 
a  vital  expression  of  the  human  spirit. 

This  is  a  practical  age ;  with  enormous 
energies  devoted  to  material  ends,  it  uses 
mechanism  of  magical  ingenuity ;  but  it  re- 
mains true,  as  Arnold  said,  that  the  future 
of  poetry  is  immense ;  immense,  it  may  be 
added,  not  because  religion  is  failing,  but  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  greater  resources  of  the 
spirit.  Whether  the  poetry  now  coming  into 
the  world  is  of  permanent  value  is  an  open 
question,  but  of  the  volume  of  poetry  being 


produced  there  has  ceased  to  be  a  question ; 
it  is  large  and  it  is  increasing.  These  facts 
prove  the  existence  of  a  widespread  poetic 
impulse,  a  stirring  of  the  soul  of  the  time. 

If  the  skeptical  reader  will  open  Mr. 
Woodberry's  latest  book  of  verse,  **  The 
Flight,  and  Other  Poems,"*  he  will  find  him- 
self as  completely  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
commercialism  and  materialism  as  if  he  were 
reading  Spenser.  No  man  has  more  loyally 
followed  the  gleam  than  the  author  whose 
"  North  Shore  Watch "  awakened  hopes  of 
future  achievement  many  years  ago.  In 
prose  and  verse  Mr.  Woodberry  has  shown 
the  possession  of  the  spiritual  and  artistic 
qualities  of  the  poet :  sensitiveness  of  imag- 
ination, command  of  poetic  diction,  and  the 
musical  cadence  and  deep>-going  idealism  of 
the  masters  of  song.  If  at  times  intellec- 
tual interests  have  seemed  to  overshadow 
human  interests  in  his  work,  they  have  read 
"The  Heart  of  Man"  and  '^  W^d  Eden" 
very  carelessly  who  have  missed  the  restrained 
emotion  in  two  volumes  in  which  poetic  insight 
and  feeling  are  as  obvious  in  the  book  of 
prose  as  in  the  book  of  verse. 

In  Mr.  Woodberry*s  latest  collection  of 
poems  there  is  the  touch  of  melancholy  which 
no  imagination  escapes  in  the  ancient  seats 
of  civilization  around  the  Mediterranean  or 
in  the  desert.  The  weight  of  dead  hopes 
and  lost  illusions  rests  on  such  poems  as 
"  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  "  and  "  Demeter," 
but  the  poet's  faith  in  the  ultimate  truth  is 
not  obscured  by  the  memory  of  vanished 
races  and  lost  arts  : 

"  Through  times  and  seasons  flying 
We  have  found  things  stand  sure, 
One  truth,  among  all  things  dying. 
The  years  leave  more  secure  ; 


*  The  Flighty  and  Other   Pc»ems.     By  George   Edward 
Woodberry.   The  Macmillan  Company,  New  \ork     $iJS 
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Only  what  is  spent  in  giving 
Escapes  from  wealth *s  decay, 

Only  what  is  built  into  living 
Never  passes  away.** 

The  air  of  aloofness  and  detachment  which 
sometimes  muffles  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Wood- 
berry's  later  verse  suggests  an  excess  of 
solitude. 

In  all  lyrical  poetry  there  is  that  touch  of 
personality  which  is  revealed  in  point  of  view, 
atmosphere,  and  presence  or  absence  of  pas- 
sion, which  report  individual  temperament 
and  quality  of  nature  as  truly  as  direct  ex- 
pression. In  Mrs.  Robinson's  latest  collec- 
tion of  poems,  **  One  Woman  to  Another," ' 
the  reader  is  aware  at  once  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman  whom  life  touches  with 
ahnost  poignant  intensity,  whose  imagination 
is  never  divorced  from  emotion,  and  whose 
words  are  vitally  related  to  the  experience 
which  craves  expression.  There  is  nothing 
academic  in  these  poems,  they  are  not  skill- 
ful improvisations,  light  and  dexterous  ex- 
periments with  rhyme ;  their  sincerity  is  too 
marked,  their  energy  of  spirit  too  evident. 
Vigor  of  feeling,  courage  in  dealing  with  the 
facts  of  life,  joy  in  love,  loyalty,  work,  give 
Mrs.  Robinson's  poems  the  spirit  and  force 
of  vital  appeal.  This  note  is  present  in  all 
her  moods  ;  in  lighter  vein  it  is  heard  in  these 
lines: 

RUNNING  IN   THE   RYE 

"  There's  a  boy,  a  little  fellow, 
AiKi  he's  running  in  the  rye — tumbled  hair 

with  tints  of  yellow, 
And  the  color  of  the  sky 
Shining  in  the  starry  wonder  of  his  deep  and 

dreamy  eye. 

How  he  races,  as  he  chases 
First  a  gleaming  butterfly, 
Swift  to  follow  then  a  swallow — 
Dipping,  floating,  sailing  by, 
Skimming  o'er  the  brimming  billows  of  the 
undulating  rye  ! 

He  is  spring-time,  he  is  sing-time, 
And  the  joy  that  grief  has  slain 
Wells  within  me  like  a  torrent 
Till  it  purges  me  of  pain— 
And  the  passion  that  I  bear  him 
Floods  my  heart  with  youth  again  P 

Mr.  Giddings  calls  his  volume  of  verse 
**  Pagan  Poems," '  and  explains  in  his  intro- 
ductory note  that  the  title  has  no  irreligious 
intent,  but  is  chosen  because  it  emphasizes 

H)ne  Woman  to  Another,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    ${2S. 

« Pasan  Poems.  By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings  The 
Maanulan  Company,  New  York.    $1. 


"  the  inextinguishable  faith  in  possibilities 
of  life  "  which  has  been  shared  by  ever>' 
age. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  than  an  able  and 
serious  teacher  of  the  most  modem  subjects 
to  give  his  "  soul  a  loose  " — to  recall  another 
distinguished  college  teacher — and  there  are 
poems  in  this  collection  which  have  their  place 
in  that  playground  of  the  human  spirit  which 
we  call  art,  but  they  are  not  the  songs  of  an 
**  empty  hour  "  nor  of  an  idle  singer ;  such 
a  poem  as  "  Creation  "  has  in  it  the  seeds 
of  an  epic,  but  it  has  the  quality  of  song. 
The  birth  of  poetry  could  hardly  be  more 
happily  told  than  in  these  verses : 

"  Then  he  cut  a  reed  by  the  river  marge, 
And  soothly  fashioned  it, 
And  on  it  blew  a  glad,  sweet  note  ; 
The  wild  repeated  it. 

*  With  this,'  he  said,  *  you  shall  tell  your  heart. 

While  ever  the  world  shall  stand. 
And  wild  and  child,  and  man  and  God, 
Shall  hear,  and  understand.' 

God  said :  *  It  is  well,  they  have  found  the  way, 
They  know,  and  understand.' " 

This  book  of  verse  speaks  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  the  ear,  and  has  that  quality  of 
thought  which  calls  the  imagination  into  ac- 
tion. The  tribute  to  **  Tristam  "  has  a  fine 
vigor,  an  appealing  pathos,  to  those  who 
knew  the  chivabrous  youth  whose  "  strength 
was  of  the  arm  of  Thor"  and  all  whose 
ways  were  sweet  The  lighter  mood  of  Dr. 
Giddings's  verses  is  happily  expressed  in 

THE   HALF-GROWN    M^HEAT 

"  Across  the  field  of  half-grown  wheat 
That  lies  along  the  hillside  there, 
Where  you  and  I,  one  summer  fair, 
Went  wandering,  hand  in  hand,  my  Sweet, 

Go  wandering  shadows  now  that  lift 
And  now  that  fall  across  the  light. 

Beneath  the  wayward  shapes  of  white 
Soft  clouds  that  idly  overdrift. 

I  wonder  if  the  shadows.  Sweet, 
That  mingle  in  the  spirit's  vision 

Fall  from  the  clouds,  that  sail  the  heaven, 
As  on  the  field  of  half-grown  wheat  I" 

Some  one  has  said  that  Mr.  Edward  Sand- 
ford  Martin's  short  editorials  are  the  only 
things  that  make  "  Life  "  worth  living  ;  and 
there  are  many  readers  of  that  vivacious  little 
journal  who  turn  to  those  succinct  comments, 
not  only  because  they  are  very  entertainingly 
done,  but  because  they  are  characterized,  as  a 
rule,  by  an  extraordinarily  straight  view  of 
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things  and  a  kind  of  elemental  common  sense. 
With  such  readers  theycomp)ensate  for  the  free 
and  easy  divorce  attitude  of  "  Life/*  its  un- 
enlightened position  on  vivisection,  its  bru- 
tality to  the  Jew,  and  its  general  unfairness 
to  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Martin  has  a  gift  in  verse  as  happy  as 
his  gift  in  prose.  He  does  not  attempt  very 
serious  themes,  though  there  are  both  thought 
and  emotion  in  many  of  these  lighdy  touched 
verses.  To  say  a  serious  thing  with  ease  and 
lightness  is  the  art  of  the  writer  of  the  short 
essay,  the  after-dinner  speaker,  and  the  poet 
of  the  vers  de  societk,  Mr.  Martin  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  society, poet ;  but  he  has 
the  entertaining  quality,  the  natural  ease,  and 
the  pleasantness  of  a  poet  whose  work  is 
sometimes  under\*alued  by  people  of  solemn 


Glory  of  Belgium  (The).  By  Roger  Ingpen. 
Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Bruckman.  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    |.5. 

Belgians  at  Home  (The).  By  Clive  Holland. 
The  Maan Ulan  Company,  New  York.    40c 

Mr,  Ingpen's  text  and  Mr.  Bruckman 's  colored 
pictures  give  us  a  graphic  idea  of  Belgium  past 
and  present — but  mostly  past.  For  the  first- 
named  book  a  more  exact  title  would  have  been 
"  Mediaeval  Belgium  ''  or  "  The  Towns  of  Bel- 
gium." We  are  not  told  much  about  the  Belgians 
as  a  people — the  kind  of  information  which  we 
have  in  Mr.  Clive  Holland's  illuminative  book ; 
but  we  are  told  a  great  deal  about  particular 
places  and  the  characteristics  of  those  places, 
for  instance,  about  Brussels,  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
.Mechlin,  Ghent,  Courtrai,  Tournai,  Oudenarde, 
Ypres,  Li^ge,  Mons,  Charleroi,  Spa,  Namur, 
Dinant,  Louvain,  Aerschot.  The  value  of  the 
work  as  a  book* of  reference  to  these  towns  is 
halved  because  there  is  no  index ;  this  seems 
an  inexcusable  neglect  when  one  considers  the 
excellence  and  suggestiveness  of  the  text 

The  chief  compelling  feature  of  interest  in 
connection  with  Belgian  towns  is  their  architec- 
ture. Ecclesiastical  architecture  may  have  been 
more  or  less  borrowed  from  France,  but  in  the 
domain  of  civic  architecture  we  have  here  addi- 
tional proof,  especially  in  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
ceniurv,  of  bold  national  characteristics  which 
make  of  Flemish  civic  architecture  a  thing  quite 
apart.  Another  feature  of  the  book  to  which 
attention  should  be  drawn  is  the  author's  criti- 
cism of  the  great  pictures  in  Belgian  galleries 
and  churches.  That  this  is  a  very  individual 
and  trenchant  criticism  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  excerpt  concerning  Rubens's  "  Cru- 
cifixion "  in  Antwerp  Cathedral : 

When  Rubens  painted  it  he  wa*»  dreaming  of  Michael 
AiiK^lo.  The  drawing  i*  harsh,  violent,  aiid  fierce,  like 
th.it  of  the  Roman  schtMil.  All  the  muscles  seem  to  pro- 
trude at  the  same  time,  all  the  bones  and  all  the  cartilages 
are  in  evidence,  nerves  of  steel  penetrate  a  flesh  of  granite. 


mind.  His  lines  on  "  Insomnia  "  are  a  very 
good  example  of  the  pleasant  quality  of  this 
verse :  ^ 

"  Come,  vagrant  sleep,  and  close  the  lid 
Upon  the  casket  of  my  thought ; 
Come,  truant,  come  when  thou  art  bid, 
And  let  thyself  be  caught. 

For  lonely  is  the  night,  and  still ; 

And  save  my  own  no  breath  I  hear, 
No  other  mind,  no  other  will. 

Nor  heart  nor  hand  is  near. 

Thy  waywardness  what  prayer  can  move ! 

Canst  thou  by  any  lure  be  brought? 
Or  art  thou  then  like  woman's  love 

That  only  comes  unsought  ? 

Up !     Where's  my  dressing  gown  ?     My  pipe  is 

here. 
Slumber  be  hanged !    Now  for  a  book  and  beer.*' 


The  bister  of  Italy  predominates  easily  over  the  car' 
nations  which  the  Antwerp  painter  habitually  strews 
around  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  The  hangmen  are  giasts 
of  elephantine  proportion  and  countenances  of  bestial 
ferocity.  Christ  himself  shares  in  a  similar  exa^geratitm, 
and  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a  Milo  of  Cn>tona 
nailed  and  riveted  to  the  cross  by  rival  athletes,  rather 
than  a  Deity  sacrificing  himself  voluntarily  for  the  te- 
demption  of  humanity.  The  only  thing  Flemish  abtnit 
the  compo!^ition  is  a  Snyderslike  big  dog  which  barks 
aloud  to  himself  in  a  corner. 

In  1911  The  Outlook  noticed  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Clive  Holland's  large  work  on  Belgium 
with  its  colored  illustrations.  We  now  record 
its  publication  in  abridged  form  and  at  a  low 
price. 

Naples  and  Southern  Italy.  By  Edward  Huttoo. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    f2. 

One  always  expects  from  any  book  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hutton  on  Italy  a  peculiarly  sympa- 
thetic treatment,  and  he  never  disappoints  us. 
In  his  latest  volume,  however,  this  author  is 
met  by  a  condition  which  had  not  previously 
confronted  him,  namely,  the  abhorrence  instead 
of  a  strong  liking  for  the  people  whom  he  must 
describe.  Any  one  who  has  ever  sojourned  in 
Italy  will  feel  with  Mr.  Hutton  that  the  Nea- 
politans are  indeed  far  removed  from  the  north 
Italians.    As  he  says  of  Naples : 

It  mij^ht  seem,  on  first  acquaintance  at  least,  to  be 
rather  a  pen  of  animals  than  a  city  of  men,  a  place  amaz- 
ing, if  you  will,  but  disgusting  in  its  amazement,  whose 
life  is  merely  life,  without  dignity,  beauty,  or  reticence, 
or  any  of  the  nobler  conventions  of  civilization ;  a  place 
so  restless  and  noisy  and  confused  that  it  might  be  pan- 
demonium. .  .  .  The  mere  extent  of  the  place,  t<x>, 
stretching  for  miles  in  all  its  sordidness  along  the  sea- 
shore, appalls  one,  for  its  disorder  is  a  violent  disorder ; 
its  voi<-e  the  voice  of  the  mob,  cruel,  blatant,  enormous, 
signifying  nothing. 

Of  course  this  is  only  Naples  the  city.  Mr. 
Hutton  has  pleasanter  material  in  describing 
the  suburbs  of  Naples  and  the  towns  of  south- 

*  poems.     By    Edward    Sandford    Martin.       Charles 

Scribntrr's  Sons,  New  York,    f  1.50. 
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cm  Italy.     The  illustrations  in  color  are  well 
done ;  those  not  in  color  are  commonplace. 

Hillsboro  People.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  Henry 
Hoh  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.35. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of  simple 
Martin's  reply  to  a  city  person's  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  Hillsboro  people  rt'/V/all  the  time  "  so 
far  from  everything."  "  Do  ?  Why,  we  jes' 
Iwer  Under  the  author's  sensitive  handling 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  a  new,  but  very  different. 
Old  Chester — the  gift  of  Mrs.  Deland.  Once 
again  we  are  stirred  by  a  portrayal  of  true  liv- 
ing, such  as  we  feared  survived  only  in  the  rich 
legacy  left  to  the  world  by  Sara  Orne  Jewett. 
Humor  in  its  most  charming  effect,  pathos 
elusive  and  unforeseen,  picturesque  views  of  the 
Vermont  hills  bringing  bataiim  fragrance  with 
ihem,  and  a  depth  of  neighborly  understanding 
and  insight  into  humanity,  noble  and  frail  alike, 
make  this  book  of  village  tales  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place  on  the  short  shelf  of  treasured 
stories  about  "  our  folks."  The  good-natured 
irony  of  "  Hillsboro's  Good  Luck  "  delighted 
*'  Atlantic  "  readers  some  time  ago.  "  A  Drop  in 
the  Bucket"  is  excellent  food  for  thought  in 
these  days  when  everything  is  being  "  sur- 
veyed." "  Petunias  "  holds  a  needed  lesson  for 
superior  yet  unobservant  travelers  who  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  village  intelligence.  Scorning 
their  boarder  who  had  "  traveled  in  'em  steady 
for  five  years,"  Grandma  said,  **  I  bet  she  was 
blindfolded  and  gagged  and  had  cotton  in  her 
ears  the  hull  time  she  was  there  1" 

Millionaire  (The).  By  Michael  Artzibashef. 
Translated  by  Percy  Pinkerton.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.     $!.25. 

This  volume  contains  three  short  stories  by 
the  author  of  '*  Sanine."  Concerning  "  Sanine  " 
we  are  told  in  a  very  interesting  semi-bio- 
graphical introduction  that  it  was  written,  not 
after  the  revolutionary  period,  as  the  Introduc- 
tion stated  and  The  Outlook  repeated,  but  in 
1903.  This  fact,  the  author  tells  us,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Russian  critics  who  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  public  that  "  Sanine  "  is 
the  outcome  of  the  reaction  which  followed  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  in  1907.  It  was  not 
brought  out  at  the  time,  because  the  censor  in- 
terfered and  the  publishers  would  not  take  the 
risk.  The  three  stories  in  this  volume  present 
the  striking  contrast  in  Russian  society.  They 
are  all  very  painful  reading.  The  Millionaire 
is  a  sensualist  with  a  dull  mind;  his  thoughts 
move  in  a  monotonous  circle  and  he  presses 
upon  himself,  conscious  every  moment  of  his 
position  as  a  millionaire  and  suspecting  every 
one  who  approaches  him  of  a  desire  to  make 
something  out  of  him.  In  his  relations  with  the 
women  who  come  in  his  way  he  is  a  beast. 

The  short  story  "  Nina,"  which  closes  the 
volume,  is  also  a  study  in  Russian  bestiality,  too 
painful  to  read  except  by  physiologists.    On 


the  other  hand,  "  Ivan  Lande  "  is  a  study  of  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  Slavonic  temperament ; 
the  unworldly  mystic  capable  of  entire  self-for- 
getfulness  and  self-immolation.  Such  a  society 
as  that  depicted  in  these  stories  produces  this 
type  by  reaction  from  the  bestial  type.  The 
book  is  uncompromisingly  realistic  ;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  taken,  like  Zola's  novels,  as  a  de- 
scription of  a  very  limited  area  of  human  motive 
and  action. 

Prisoners  of  Hope,  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent,  D.D.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Bishop  Brent,  who  began  as  a  member  of  the 
Cowley  Fathers,  has  been  Missionary  Bishop 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a  number  of  years 
past  and  has  raade  himself,  by  his  courage,  his 
ability,  and  his  disinterested  service,  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Far  East.  These  sermons 
have  the  prophetic  quality  which  differentiates 
them  at  once  from  the  great  mass  of  sermonic 
literature.  They  are  characterized  by  broad  in- 
formation, fervent  imagination,  and  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  The  first  four  sermons  which  Bishop 
Brent  puts  under  the  general  head  of  "  Revela- 
tion "  have  a  special  significance  to-day ;  they 
press  through  the  misery  and  blackness  of  the 
war  to  the  great  liberating  spiritual  results  which 
the  Bishop  foresees;  while  such  a  sermon  as 
*•  A  Plea  for  Fairness,"  preached  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
preacher  who  is  not  a  prophet,  for  it  is  the 
preachers  without  the  prophetic  vision  who 
confuse  Christianity  with  ecclesiasticism  and 
religion  with  creeds.  Bishop  Brent  undervalues 
neither ;  but  he  looks  over  all  walls  of  division 
and  sees  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  only  as  a 
glorious  dream,  but  as  a  possible  achievement. 

Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  (The).  By  John  Snaith. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Vork.    $3. 

The  author  is  a  veteran  British  minister,  and 
of  eminence  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  denom- 
ination, which  includes  some  accomplished 
scholars  as  well  as  famous  preachers.  He 
specializes  in  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  a.sserts 
that  "  to  reduce  the  universe  to  a  consistent  sys- 
tem of  thought,  as  was  done  by  Hegel,  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  feat  ever  accomplished  by 
man."  Afllirming  that  "  logical  science,  logical 
philosophy,and  Scriptural  Christianity  are  essen- 
tially identical,"  this  volume  of  four  hundred 
octavo  pages  undertakes  to  wed  Hegel's  dialectic 
with  the  truths  of  Christian  experience.  Mr. 
Snaith  utterly  rejects  the  so-called  New  Theol- 
ogy as  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world  which  knows 
not  God."  He  dissents  from  those  who  "  object 
to  the  miracle  of  God  making  woman  from  the 
rib  of  Adam."  His  idea  of  personality  is  intel- 
lectual rather  than  ethical — "deny  that  man's 
thought  is  infinite,  and  you  deny  the  personality 
of  man."  This  is  sheer  moral  heresy,  as  well 
as  poor  psychology. 
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The  most  solid  book  in  the  world,  says  the  * 
**  Fine  Arts  Journal  "  of  Chicago,  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Field  Museum.  It  has 
only  ten  pages,  but  they  consist  of  exquisitely 
engraved  slabs  of  the  finest  jade.  The  book 
was  made  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Kanghsi  (1662-1722),  and  is  a  family  document 
of  great  historic  value.  The  text  is  in  Chinese 
and  Manchu,  with  elaborate  ornamentation  on 
the  first  and  last  pages.  It  is  believed  that  this 
precious  relic  was  turned  into  cash  through  the 
necessities  of  the  deposed  Imperial  family,  who 
have  been  in  retirement,  with  a  limited  income, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

The  faithful  service  of  the  teachers  in  Tus- 
kegee  Institute,  Alabama,  was  recently  recog- 
nized in  a  way  which  is  perhaps  without  prece- 
dent in  this  country  in  either  white  or  colored 
schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  of 
Chicago,  in  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage,  distributed  $5,000  among 
these  teachers.  Mr.  Rosenwald  sent  to  each 
of  the  teachers  so  recognized  a  warm  and  cor- 
dial letter  of  appreciation. 

A  patent  has  been  issued  for  a  device  which 
some  millions  of  more  or  less  exasperated 
householders  have  craved  in  vain.  It  is  an 
adjustable  caster,  so  made  that  it  can  be  length- 
ened or  shortened  when  the  table  or  other  piece 
of  furniture  will  not  stand  firmly  on  an  uneven 
floor.  This  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  hunt 
for  a  chip  or  wedge  to  keep  the  table  from  tilting. 

Newspaper  reports  that  110,000  had  been 
offered  for  a  passenger  pigeon's  nest  containing 
two  egg^  are  characterized  as  baseless  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
pigeon,  which  formerly  existed  in  flocks  of 
millions  in  this  country,  is  probably  entirely 
extinct.  A  bona-fide  reward  of  |1,000  by  Clark 
University  five  years  ago  resulted  in  a  fruitless 
hunt  for  specimens  of  the  pigeon. 

A  bandage  which  Japanese  ingenuity  devised 
for  the  wounded  soldier  has  been  adapted  and 
improved  upon  by  Germans  and  British.  The 
Japanese  introduced  a  triangular  bandage  to  be 
carried  by  each  soldier;  the  German  and  Brit- 
ish armies  have  largely  adopted  the  same  kind 
of  bandage,  but  print  on  it  pictures  showing 
just  how  it  is  to  be  applied  by  the  soldier  to 
different  kinds  of  wounds. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
volcanic  action  is  that  of  the  huge  wells  in  the 
craters  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes, described  in 
the  "  Century  Magazine  "  in  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
These  wells  **  descend  straight  down  through 
the  lava  rock  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet, 
keeping  a  fairly  uniform  width  of  twenty  feet." 
They  are  "  round  and  straight  and  true,''  with 
portions  that  are  glazed  and  fired,  making  them 
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look  as  if  they  had  been  treated  in  a  porcelain 
furnace.  While  Dr.  Day  made  a  hazardous  ex- 
ploration of  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  no  one  has  yet 
had  the  temerity  to  explore  these  vast  perpen- 
dicular tunnels  leading  into  the  earth's  interior. 

The  creators  of  the  most  popular  comic 
characters  of  the  daily  newspapers,  according 
to  an  illustrated  article  in  "  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine," get  salaries  of  from  "a  paltry  $15,000  to 
a  Presidential  $50,000  a  year."  The  pictures 
accompanying  the  article  will  suggest  to  many 
readers  the  thought  that  the  public  could  do  no 
better  service  to  art  and  humor  than  to  pay 
these  salaries  to  the  "  comic-crs  "  to  stop  work 
altogether. 

Instead  of  standfhg  over  a  fire  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  sugary  decoction  to  come  to  a  boil 
and  perhaps  burning  it,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  one  can  make 
candy  without  cooking.  The  secret  of  thus 
making  delicious  "  cherry  creams,"  "  walnut 
delights,"  "  Neapolitan  cream  squares,"  etc.,  is, 
she  says,  "  to  use  the  finest  confectioners'  sugar, 
which  is  so  fine  that  when  rubbed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  no  grain  is  felt." 

The  Moors  are  the  politest  and  most  genial 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  are  to  be  found 
anywhere,  a  writer  in  "  Travel  "  rejwrts  in  de- 
scribing a  visit  to  Fez.  Politeness  ends,  how- 
ever, it  seems,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mosque 
of  Moulai  Idris,  founder  and  protector  of  Fez. 
The  streets  here  are  barred  off  by  poles,  and 
Christians,  Jews,  and  even  animals  are  forbid- 
den to  enter.  *'  A  few  days  before  our  arrival 
a  Frenchman  had  been  almost  beaten  to  death 
for  trespassing  in  this  quarter,"  the  traveler  says. 
The  tourist  naturally  made  no  attempt  to  taJce 
photographs  in  this  section  ;  elsewhere  the  polite 
natives  did  not  object  to  his  use  of  the  camera 
— a  Western  invention  not  usually  welcomed  in 
Mohammedan  towns. 

The  poetical  language  often  used  by  the  un- 
tutored Irish  peasant,  made  familiar  in  the  play^ 
of  Yeats,  Synge,  and  Lady  Gregory,  has  an 
illustration  in  an  article  on  "  The  Customs  of 
an  Irish  County  "  in  "  Harper's  Magazine"  for 
July.  *•  Ah,  then,"  says  the  blind  fiddler,  "  you 
are  asking  me  why  I  smile,  sitting  by  my  lone 
in  the  doorway,  with  only  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  on  my  face  to  tell  me  there  is  light  at  alL 
I  am  smiling  because  I  heard  a  lovely  thing — 
the  voice  of  our  blessed  Lord's  mother. 
Grander  it  was  than  the  whispering  of  the  Lit- 
tle People  I  hear  sometimes  back  beyond  in  the 
rath." 

Montague  Glass,  author  of  the  "  Potash  and 
Perlmutter"  stories,  says  that  he  "tears  up 
about  three-quarters  of  the  stuff  he  writes  T 
but  as  he  works  every  morning,  and  averages  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  story  now,  he  contrives 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
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"THE   PENTECOST  OF 
CALAMITY  " 

In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  that 
have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
Owen  VVister  has  depicted  the  tragedy  of 
Germany,  and  has  hinted  at  the  possible 
tragedy  of  the  United  States.  This  article 
was  published  in  the  "  Saturday  Evening 
Post "  of  July  3.  It  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  permanent  form.  We  wish  it  could 
be  read  in  full  by  every  American. 

Mr.  VVister  begins  with  a  picture  of  con- 
tented, happy,  orderly  Germany  as  he  saw  it 
in  1914.  There  was  but  one  discord  in  the 
harmony,  and  that  was  when  he  learned  that 
in  the  Empire  more  children  committed  sui- 
cide than  in  any  other  country.  The  picture 
of  Germany's  orderliness  and  happiness  and 
glory  culminates  in  a  description  of  an  opera 
for  children  at  Frankfort. 

It  is  not  the  turmoil  and  distress  of  war 
contrasted  with  this  picture  of  serenity  that 
constitutes  the  tragedy ;  it  is  the  state  of 
mind  in  Germany  that  has  made  it  possible 
for  that  great  nation  '*  to  spring  at  the  throat 
of  an  unexpecting,  unprepared  world."  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  a  country  that  is  possessed 
of  a  mania — **  the  mania  of  grandeur,  com- 
plemented by  the  mania  of  persecution." 

From  this  point  on,  the  article  traces  the 
growth  of  that  mental  process  which  has 
finally  resulted  in  making  the  tragedy  of  Ger- 
many greater  than  the  tragedy  of'  Belgium. 

Mr.  VVister  concludes  his  article  by  turning 
the  thoughts  of  Americans  away  from  Ger- 
many to  their  own  land  : 

'*  I  want  no  better  photograph  of  any  indi- 
vidual than  his  opinion  of  this  war.  If  he 
has  none,  that  is  a  photograph  of  him.  Last 
auiimin  there  were  Americans  who  wished 
the  papers  would  stop  printing  war  news 
and  give  their  readers  a  change.  So  we  have 
their  photographs,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
Americans  who  merely  calculated  the  extra 
dollars  they  could  squeeze  out  of  Europe's 
need  and  agony.  But  that — thank  God  ! — 
is  not  what  we  look  like  as  a  whole.     Our 


sympathy  has  poured  out  for  Belgium  a 
springtide  of  help  and  relief ;  it  has  flowed 
to  the  wounded  and  afflicted  of  Poland, 
Servia,  France,  and  England.  A  continuous 
publishing  of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  edi- 
torials, full  of  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  anger  at 
Prussia's  long-prepared  and  malignant  assault, 
should  prove  to  Europe  that  American  hearts 
and  heads  by  the  thousand  and  hundred 
thousand  are  in  the  right  place.  Merely  the 
stand  taken  by  the  New  York  *  Sun,'  New 
York  *  Times,'  Outlook,  and  Philadelphia 
*  Public  Ledger ' — to  name  no  more — saves 
us  from  the  reproach  of  moral  neutrality. 

"  Yet,  somehow,  in  Europe's  eyes  we  fall 
short.  The  Allies,  in  spite  of  their  recogni- 
tion of  our  material  generosity,  find  us 
spu-itually  wanting.  In  the  London  *  Punch,' 
on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  Britannia 
stands,  perplexed  and  mdignant,  behind  the 
bowed  figure  of  America,  and,  with  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  addresses  her  thus : 

"  *  //I  silence  you  have  looked  on  felon  blows. 
On  butcher's  work  of  which   the  waste 
lands  reek  ; 
Now,   in  Goifs   name,  from    whom  your 
greatness  Jlinvs, 
Sister,  ivill  you  not  speak  V 

Well— we  did  speak ;  but  after  nine  months 
of  silence.  This  silence,  in  the  opinion  of 
French  and  Belgian  emissaries  who  have 
talked  to  me  with  courteous  frankness,  con- 
stitutes our  moral  failure.  .  .  . 

"  Europe  has  never  forgotten  some  words 
spoken  here  once :  *  That  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.'  She  waited  to 
hear  us  repeat  that  in  some  form  when  the 
Hague  conventions  we  signed  were  torn  to 
scraps  of  paper.  She  waited  in  vain.  I  have 
tried  to  show  why,  and  that  she  expected  too 
much  ;  that  proofs  came  too  late.  Perhaps 
nothing  save  calamity  will  teach  us  what 
Europe  is  thankful  to  have  learned  again — 
that  some  things  are  worse  than  war,  and 
that  you  can  pay  too  high  a  price  for  peace  ; 
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but   that   you  cannot  pay  too  high  for  the 
possession  of  your  own  soul/' 

AFTER  LEMBBRG. 
WARSAW  ? 

Warsaw  is  now  the  objective  of  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  in  the  east,  but  before  they  can 
devote  their  full  strength  to  the  attack  on  the 
great  Polish  city  they  must  clear  Galicia  of 
Russians.  They  are  sparing  no  efforts  to 
accomplish  this,  but  as  we  go  to  press  the 
issue  is  much  in  doubt.  Back  of  Lemberg 
the  Russians  have  reformed  their  line  along 
the  Bug  River,  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Bug  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Zlota  Lipa,  and 
along  the  latter  stream  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Dniester,  about  twenty-five  miles  south- 
east of  Stanislau.  From  this  point  south  the 
Dniester  is  still  Russia's  barricade. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Teutons  are 
already  starting  a  blow  at  Warsaw  from  the 
west.  If  they  can  clear  the  Bug  and  the 
Zlota  Lipa  of  their  enemies,  they  will  be  free 
to  swing  in  around  Warsaw  from  the  south- 
east, ringing  it  as  they  ringed  Przemysl  and 
Lemberg.  So,  if  the  Russians  are  driven 
from  the  Bug  and  the  Zlota  Lipa,  Warsaw 
will  be  in  danger  greater  than  any  peril  that 
has  threatened  it  yet  in  this  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia's  hope  is  that  the  Austro- 
German  lines,  which  have  been  steadily 
expanding  for  weeks,  have  reached  the  limit 
of  their  elasticity,  that  they  will  soon  snap, 
allowing  the  Czar's  men  to  break  through  and 
begin  the  reconquest  of  the  territory  lost  by 
them  in  two  months  ©f  retreat  and  depres- 
sion. 

While  there  is  yet  no  indication  of  an 
abatement  of  the  Kaiser's  efforts  in  the  east, 
there  is  every  indication  of  an  impending 
herculean  German  effort  on  the  western 
front.  After  several  weeks  of  defensive 
fighting,  it  is  reported  that  the  German  artil- 
lery has  begun  to  rain  iron  on  the  lines  of 
their  foes  from  Belgium  to  Alsace.  PYom 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland 
the  rumor  of  a  great  drive  at  Calais  is  wafted, 
some  despatches  saying  that  Germany  is 
moving  troops  west  from  the  Galician  front, 
while  others  state  that  the  reinforcements 
are  mainly  composed  of  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  seen  any  fighting.  Of  the  two 
reports,  only  the  latter  is  credible.  It  is 
unbelievable  that  the  German  General  Staff 
would  countenance  a  weakening  of  the  east- 
em  lines  just  when  they  are  being  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point. 


ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA 

The  capture  by  the  Allies  of  Krithia,  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  is  a  most  impK)rtant 
step  ahead,  if  true.  If  they  hold  Krithia, 
then  for  the  first  time  the  Allies  possess  a 
really  solid  foothold  on  the  F>eninsula.  The 
recent  long  report  of  General  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton, commander  of  the  allied  troops  at  the 
Dardanelles,  admits  that  for  a  long  time  it 
was  '*  touch  and  go,"  with  the  Allies  strug- 
gling for  the  p>eninsula.  Speaking  of  the 
landing  of  the  British  two  months  ago,  he 
says  :  '*  So  strong,  in  fact,  were  the  defenses 
that  the  Turks  may  well  have  considered 
them  impregnable,  and  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  no  finer  feat  of  arms  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  the  British  soldier  or  by  any 
other  soldier  than  the  storming  of  these 
trenches  from  open  boats  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  AprU." 

The  progress  of  the  Italians  in  both  the 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino  campaigns  is  be- 
coming increasingly  slower,  the  nature  of  the 
country  becoming  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Austrians  stiffening 
as  the  Latins  go  ahead.  The  capture  of 
Plava,  north  of  Gorizia,  was  important,  as  it 
enabled  the  Italians  to  cut  the  railway  from 
Gorizia  to  the  Austrian  interior.  On  the 
Carso  plateau,  beyond  the  Isonzo,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel's  troops  have  been  making 
slow  but  sure  progress. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  Italian  bulle- 
tins, which  have  hitherto  dealt  almost  exclu- 
sively with  offensive  movements,  are  begin- 
ning to  speak  complacendy  about  "  repelling 
heavy  attacks  "  of  the  Austrians.  Now  that 
something  like  .the  bone  under  the  skin  of 
Austrian  resistance  has  been  reached,  the 
Austro- Italian  operations  are  assuming  more 
and  more  the  character  of  the  fighting  in  the 
west. 

ANOTHeR   SIGN  OF 
RETURNING  SANITY 
IN  GERMANY 

The  remarks  of  Admiral  von  Truppel,  an 
officer  whose  record  is  as  distinguished  as 
that  of  almost  any  other  in  the  German  navy, 
like  the  peace  appeal  of  the  German  Social- 
ists which  was  reviewed  in  The  Outlook  last 
week,  are  indicative  of  a  new  spirit  of  sanity 
in  certain  quarters  in  Germany. 

Writing  to  the  German  newspaper  **  Der 
Tag,"  the  Admiral  bluntly  asks  if  Germany 
can  expect  **  to  force  England  to  its  knees 
through  the  submarine  warfare  against  her 
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commerce."  The  Unterseehoten^  Admiral 
von  Truppel  believes,  **  can  find  better  em- 
ployment against  hostile  war-ships,  particu- 
larly in  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Suez  Canal." 
The  Admiral,  who  was  formerly  Governor  of 
KJaochau,  p>oints  out  that  war  with  the 
United  States  would  not  be  so  free  from 
inconvenience  to  Germany  as  Count  Revent- 
iow  and  other  German  jingoes  would  have 
their  countrymen  believe. 

Of  course  Admiral  von  Truppel's  state- 
ment has  called  down  upon  him  the  bluster- 
ing rage  of  Reventlow,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
and  other  advocates  of  a  policy  of  "  f rightful- 
ness." But  Truppel's  words,  like  the  sup- 
pressed statements  of  the  German  Socialists, 
are  seeds  that  are  bound  to  find  much  fertile 
ground  in  war-weary  Germany. 

ALBANIA    STARVING 

In  a  letter  just  received  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  Rev.  Telford  Enckson,  one  of  the 
Board's  missionaries  in  Albania,  reveals  the 
desperate  situation  in  that  country,  left  with- 
out ruler  or  protector,  distracted  with  civil 
strife,  and  now  invaded  by  the  armies  of 
Scrvia.  Mr.  Erickson  writes  with  the  direct- 
ness of  an  eye-witness  and  describes  condi- 
tions in  Avlona,  Durazzo,  and  Skutari : 

How  can  I  picture  to  you  the  condition  of 
these  people  after  nearly  a  year  of  refugee,  out- 
cast life  1  A  little  handful  of  cora  meal,  decayed 
and  moldy,  mixed  with  nettle  leaves  and  stewed 
in  a  pot— one  old  woman  showed  me  what  she 
was  cooking  for  her  family  and  it  nauseated  me. 
Another  mother . . .  had  just  lost  her  two-year-old 
boy.  He  couldn't  stand  the  fare  of  thistle  leaves 
and  decayed  com  meal,  and  starved  to  death ! 
That  same  morning  a  mother  had  taken  her  two 
little  ones  (one  should  have  been  at  her  breast, 
but  even  mother  love  cannot  make  milk  without 
food)  and  gone  out  on  the  hills  beyond  the  city 
iodic.  Her  mind  hadgiven  way  under  the  strain 
and  struggle  of  nine  months  and  she  had  thrown 
herself  down  with  her  two  babies  to  die ! 

1  pass  .  . .  into  the  city.  Its  narrow,  cobbled, 
rambling  streets  are  swarming  with  men,  an 
army  of  unemployed,  thousands  of  them,  with 
latent  strength  enough  locked  up  in  their  mus- 
des  (given  a  few  good  meals)  to  build  cities,  lay 
forests,  construct  railways  and  highways,  extract 
from  the  ground  its  mineral  wealth,  prepare 
fields  for  golden  harvests ;  and  they  have  the  will 
and  mind  and  heart  to  do  ;  and  out  beyond  the 
city  is  a  land  needing  all  of  these  and  ready 
richly  to  reward  every  efiFort.  Pay  sufficient 
to  .   .  .  keep  them  alive — that  is  what  they 


want.  .  .  .  Groups  of  them  linger  by  the  public 
ovens  or  the  vegetable  market  in  the  hope  that 
some  scrap  will  fall  they  can  grab.  .  .  .  There 
is  always  a  great  crowd  before  the  Government 
building,  where  relief  is  sometimes  issued  to  a 
few  of  the  most  desperate  cases;  but  if  they 
gave  to  all,  and  all  they  needed,  the  supply 
wouldn't  last  a  week,  and  they  must  make  it 
last  months,  for  all  they  see.  .  .  . 

I  turned  into  some  of  the  refugee  quarters 
within  the  city — ^abandoned  buildings,  garrets 
with  the  roofs  fallen  in  and  the  floor  hadf  rotted 
out  ...  A  girl  of  fourteen  is  lying  at  the  point 
of  death  over  in  one  corner.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  both  killed  by  the  Greeks  before 
they  could  get  away.  .  .  . 

Some  men  came  to  my  room  to  talk  with  me. 
One  had  been  a  judge  in  his  district  .  .  .  To- 
day be  was  carrying  stone  for  a  bit  of  road  con- 
struction going  on  in  the  city  for  a  few  pennies 
a  day.  Another  man  was  superintendent  of 
education  in  his  district  .  .  .  That  man  and  his 
family  were  all  but  literally  storving.  .  .  . 

The  American  Board,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  forward 
to  Mr.  Erickson  for  distribution  any  funds 
which  may  be  intrusted  to  its  care  by  those 
who  would  respond  to  this  trustworthy  and 
terrible  story. 

BARON   D'ESTOURNBLLES 
AND   MR.    BRYAN 

On  hearing  of  Mr.  Bryan's  new  peace 
propaganda.  Baron  d'EstourneUes  de  Con- 
stant, the  well-known  French  Senator  and 
peace  advocate,  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
him.  M.  d'Estoumelles,  though  more  than 
ever  attached  to  peace,  calls  Mr.  Bryan's 
attention  to  the  following  fact : 

'  Peace  has  been  violated  despite  the  numerous 
forms  of  progress  we  have  accomplished, 
step  by  step,  for  the  benefit  of  international 
justice.  We  cannot  admit  this  premeditated 
and  barbarous  violation  without  abandoning  all 
our  principles,  and  consequently  making  future 
treaties  and  peace  impossible. 

M.  d'Estoumelles  tried  to  avert  war.  He 
pleaded  the  cause  of  peace  in  France,  England, 
Holland,  America,  and  especially  in  Germany,* 
where  he  went  to  offer  **  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace  founded  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  by  mutual  con- 
cessions."    He  continues : 

I  was  not  alone  in  making  these  offers.  I 
was  accompanied  by  many  of  my  friends  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  French  people  in 
Pariiament.  .  .  .  How  were  our  conciliatory 
demands  eventually  received  by  the  German 
Government?  ...  By  slaughtering,  imprisoning. 
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or  torturing  innocent  people,  sacking  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  bombarding  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  sinking  the  Lusi- 
tania.  .  .  . 

No  one — and  I,  least  of  all — is  asking  the 
United  States  to  declare  war  on  Germany. 
What  would  be  the  good  of  it?  You  have 
neither  army  nor  navy  available  for  a  great  war 
beyond  the  seas.  .  .  .  All  that  the  world  asks 
of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  mere  lookers- 
on  when  the  cause  of  right  is  being  violated. 
Your  voice  should  be  raised  in  defense  of  a 
cause  which  is  yours  just  as  much  as  it  is  ours. 

Then  follows  a  criticism  which  can  hardly 
be  too  often  repeated  in  reminder  of  Ameri- 
can weakness  a  year  ago  : 

The  silence  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  regard  to  invasion  of  Belgium  has  surprised 
all  your  friends.  .  .  .  The  German  people  them- 
selves would  have  been  grateful  to  you  for 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  which  their  own 
Government  has  concealed  from  them.  They 
would  certainly  have  been  impressed  by  the 
infamy  and  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  for  which 
they  have  been  made  responsible  if  you  had 
raised  your  voice,  and  they  might  perhaps  have 
recoiled  with  horror. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?"  the  writer 
inquires  ;  and  answers  : 

You  are  preaching  peace,  but  what  kind  of 
peace  ?  A  peace  that  will  enable  German  mili- 
tarism to  retire  from  the  struggle  unhurt  ?  .  .  . 
We  do  not  want  the  kind  of  peace  you  sug- 
gest. .  .  .  Such  a  peace,  or  rather  truce,  would 
be  worse  than  death.  No,  as  we  have  always 
maintained,  we  must  do  away,  not  only  with 
war,  but  with  the  causes  of  war.  .  .  .  We  must 
do  away  with  Prussian  militarism. 

MR.   BRYAN  AND 
BARON   D'BSTOURNELLBS 

To  the  above  letter  Mr.  Br>^an  replied  im- 
mediately. He  expresses  his  distress  that 
the  situation  in  Europe  compels  **  pacifists 
residing  in  the  belligerent  nations  to  turn 
aside  from  the  peace  propaganda  in  order 
that  each,  true  to  his  patriotic  impulses,  may 
support  his  nation,''  and  continues : 

If,  however,  peace  advocates  residing  in  the 
warring  countries  are  in  duty  bound  to  support 
their  respective  governments  while  the  war 
continues,  it  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  citizens 
of  neutral  nations  to  be  neutral  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  word  and  act.  It  would  violate  the  spirit 
of  neutrality  for  neutrals  to  declare  judgment 
upon  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  nations ;  they 
have  not  the  complete  information  necessary  to 
form  an  unbiesed  judgment,  even  if  they  felt  it 
their  duty  to  announce  such  judgment  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  ...  I  do  not  conceive 


it  to  be  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  decide  at  this 
time  whether  it  is  more  cruel  to  attempt  to 
drown  non-combatants  at  sea  than  it  is  to 
endeavor  to  starve  non<ombatants  on  land. 
Neutrals  can,  in  my  opinion,  serve  humanity 
better  by  refusing  to  approve  of  either  method 
of  warfare. 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Br>'an 
sides  with  the  Germans  who  drown  non-com- 
batants— an  illegitimate  method  of  warfare — 
rather  than  with  the  British,  who  would 
establish  a  blockade  of  food — a  legitimate 
method  of  warfare.     Again : 

Has  not  the  world  a  right  to  know  why  blood- 
shed continues?  Is  it  not  due  the  neutral  na- 
tions that  the  participants  should  give,  not  vague 
generalities,  but  definite  and  explicit  statements 
as  to  the  end  sought  ?  If  the  belligerents  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  struggle  to  consider 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  do  they  not  owe  it  to  their 
own  brave  soldiers  and  their  own  suffering 
people  to  answer  the  question, "  Why  do  we 
die  ?'*  Who  knows  but  that  peace  may  be 
possible  now — not  a  truce,  but  a  permanent  and 
enduring  peace  ?  If  the  nations  will  only  make 
known  for  what  they  are  fighting,  they  may  find 
it  possible  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing. 

This  is  no  rejoinder.  It  has  no  application 
to  the  case.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  eleven 
months  of  war,  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  know 
what  the  nations  are  fighting  for,  what  restate- 
ment will  enlighten  him  ? 

He  thmks  the  paramount  question,  not 
**  Who  b^an  the  war  ?"  or  **  Which  side  has 
been  most  cruel  ?"  but  "  How  can  peace  be 
restored  ?" 

Not  a  word  about  justice.  Not  a  word 
about  righteousness.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  peace  propaganda  that  does  not  make 
rightousness  and  justice  its  basis  should 
evoke  a  protest  from  such  a  worker  for 
peace  as  Baron  d'Estoumelles. 

A  PEACB  MANIAC 

In  attacking  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  on  the  day 
after  wrecking  the  Senate  reception-room  at 
the  National  Capitol  in  Washington,  Frank 
Holt,  the  former  instructor  in  German  who 
has  since  committed  suicide,  was  actuated  by 
what  may  be  called  peace  mania.  He  was 
stirred  up  by  the  propaganda  against  the  ex- 
port of  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies.  He 
was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  violence  of 
war  should  in  some  way  be  stopped,  and  he 
took  these  violent  means  of  giving  expression 
to  his  opinion. 

Late  Friday  evening,  July  2,  he  placed  an 
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explosive  near  the  Senate  reception-room, 
waited  there  until  the  explosion  took  place 
just  before  midnight,  and  then,  taking  the 
train  at  the  Union  Station,  which  is  close  to 
the  Capitol,  reached  New  York  early  Satur- 
day morning.  He  went  directly  to  the 
Morgan  country  place  near  Glen  Cove.  Long 
Island.  He  said  that  he  went  there  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  Mrs.  Morgan  and  the 
children  and  keeping  them  as  hostages  to 
force  Mr.  Morgan  to  use  his  financial  influ- 
ence to  stop  the  exportation  of  munitions. 
Whatever  his  intention  may  have  been,  it  was 
not  fully  carried  out.  As  he  went  up  the 
stairs  of  Mr.  Morgan's  house  Mrs.  Morgan 
attempted  to  intervene  between  him  and  her 
husband,  but  Mr.  Morgan  threw  himself  upon 
his  assailant  and  in  the  struggle  was  shot. 
The  wounds,  though  serious,  were  happily 
not  mortal.  Within  a  few  days  Mr.  Morgan's 
complete  recovery  seemed  assured. 

The  man  who  perpetrated  these  outrages 
had  been  a  teacher  of  German  at  Cornell. 
At  first  nothing  was  known  about  his  past 
beyond  the  year  1909,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  indi- 
cate that  his  real  name  was  Muenter, 
that  he  had  been  instructor  in  German  at 
Harvard,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
there  in  1906,  had  been  missing,  suspected 
of  being  his  wife's  murderer  through  poison- 
ing. The  identifiOition  of  Holt  with  Muenter 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  well  established  by 
the  mkidle  of  last  week.  When  arrested.  Holt 
declared  that  he  was  an  American  citizen, 
a  native  of  Wisconsin.  Acquaintances  of 
Muenter  have  said  that  he  was  a  native  of 

Germany. 

From  something  that  Holt  said  or  wrote 
just  before  his  suicide  in  jail  it  was  inferred 
by  reporters,  and  possibly  by  officials  of  the 
Government,  that  he  had  placed  on  board  a 
transatlantic  steamship  a  number  of  pounds 
of  dynamite,  with  a  time  fuse  set  to  explode 
in  mkl-ocean.  What  vessel  he  was  supposed 
to  have  put  this  dynamite  upon  was  appar- 
ently not  known.  If  this  proves  to  be  the 
fact  and  an  accident  occurs  by  the  explosion, 
this  one  deranged  man  wiH  have  done  as 
much  damage  as  many  a  soldier  in  the  war 
against  which  he  was  protesting.  It  app)ears 
to  be  evident  that  his  mind  was  unbalanced 
by  the  fervid  appeals  of  those  who,  in  defense 
of  German/s  cause,  have  been  urging  our 
Government  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
munitions  of  war  to  Germany's  enemies.  The 
fact  that  these  appeals  have  not  been  based 


on  reason  or  on  law  has  been  effective  as  a 
force  for  unhinging  such  a  loose-jointed  mind 
as  that  of  this  misguided  man. 

Immediately  following  his  outbreaks  there 
was  some  speculation  concerning  the  possi- 
bility that  Holt  was  the  agent  of  a  pro- 
German  conspiracy.  Some  fjiglish  news- 
papers have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
Holt  was  acting  for  the  German  CJovemment 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate this  position.  The  only  connection 
that  Holt  has  with  the  pro-German  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  appears  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  his  mind  was  affected  by  such  argu- 
ments as  Mr.  Bryan  and  others  have  been 
putting  forth.  Those  who  make  such  appeals 
to  emotionalism  rather  than  to  reason  can- 
not escape  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  weak-minded  or  crazy  men  who  are 
not  able  to  resist  emotional  impulses. 

A   TRIUMPH    FOR 
ARBITRATION 

A  short  time  ago  it  seemed  that  another 
long  and  bitter  garment  strike  of  60,000 
workers  was  inevitable  in  New  York  City, 
with  all  the  privation  and  suffering  and 
losses  that  a  strike  would  have  entailed  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  cloak  indus- 
try for  a  living.  But  the  issues  between  the 
workers  and  their  employers  are  now  to 
be  considered  before  a  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, and  there  is  hope  that  an  equitable 
compromise  may  be  effected.  This  happy 
change  is  due  to  an  act  said  to  be  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  American  industry — 
the  offer  of  arbitration  from  a  powerful  labor 
union  to  a  powerful  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion. Such  an  act  is  all  the  more  commenda- 
ble because  offered  by  the  leaders  of  a  great 
organization  at  a  time  when  the  rank  and  file 
of  its  members  were  prepared  and  ready  to 
strike. 

The  New  York  cloak  industry  came  into 
National  prominence  nearly  five  years  ago, 
when  a  great  strike  was  settied  by  the  now 
famous  *'  Protocol  of  Peace " — a  unique 
trade  agreement  brought  about  with  the 
co-op)eration  of  such  men  as  Louis  Brandeis, 
A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Louis  Marshall,  Samuel 
Gompers,  and  a  half-dozen  other  authorities 
on  industrial  affairs.  The  Protocol  has  been 
discussed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been 
the  model  for  similar  trade  agreements  in 
various  other  trades  and  cities,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  bulletin  of  the 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Labor.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  Protocol  nearly  broke 
down,  but  was  then  saved  by  an  amendment 
engineered  by  its  original  friends.  This 
amendment  provided  for  a  commission  on 
immediate  action  with  an  impartial  chairman 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of  Streator,  Illinois),  which 
greatly  expedited  the  consideration  of  certain 
classes  of  **  grievances  "  of  employers  and 
employed. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Protocol  by  the 
Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protec- 
tive Association  on  May  20  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  for  the  threat  of  a  general  strike. 
During  the  life  of  the  Protocol  the  industry 
had  been  spared  such  strikes,  which  before 
that  had  been  constant  occurrences  for  twenty- 
five  years.  There  have  been  charges  of 
"  ineffectual  leadership  "  on  both  sides,  and 
the  present  breach  was  largely  the  result  of 
changes  in  leadership  in  both  organizations 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  offer  of  further  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration from  the  union  came  in  a  letter  to  the 
Protective  Association  on  June  28,  from  which 
are  quoted  the  following  extracts : 

The  abrogation  of  the  Protocol  by  your  Asso- 
ciation has  left  undetermined  a  large  number  of 
very  important  questions  outside  of  the  direct 
matters  in  issue  which  were  then  pending  before 
the  Board  of  Arbitration.  .  .  . 

Either  the  employees  and  employers  must 
now  get  together  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  work- 
ing agreement  for  at  least  the  near  future,  or 
our  industry  will  find  itself  involved  in  an  em- 
bittered labor  struggle.  .  .  . 

The  workers  fully  realize  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  such  a  public  calamity,  and  are 
ready  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  avert 
it  .  .  . 

In  order  to  secure  a  complete  and  speedy 
adjustment  of  all  disputes,  and  to  avoid  any 
prolonged  and  fruitless  discussions  and  negoti- 
ations, we  propose  that  our  respective  conten- 
tions be  forthwith  submitted  to  a  committee  or 
board  of  unbiased  persons  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  or  Mayor 
Mitchel,  or  any  other  person  of  recognized 
standing  in  the  con^munity. 

The  President  of  the  Protective  Association 
issued  a  hostile  public  statement  next  day, 
but  it  was  felt  by  the  interested  public  that 
the  abler  and  more  progressive  members  of 
the  manufacturers*  association  were  anxious 
to  get  a  majority  vote  of  their  fellow-mem- 
bers in  favor  of  arbitration.  Therefore  a 
group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  headed  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Schiff,  got  together  and  issued  a  public 


letter  to  the  employers,  urging  the  acceptance 
of  the  union's  proffer  of  arbitration.  This 
letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Louis 
Marshall,  Mr.  Cyrus  Sulzberger,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Magnus,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Straus.  In  the 
letter  they  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
g^eat  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
many  sacrifices  of  the  manufacturers  during 
the  past  five  years  to  make  effective  the  col- 
lective agreement  with  the  organized  workers. 

"  We  cannot,  however,"  the  letter  ran, 
"  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  matters 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  serious  strife 
and  its  distressing  consequences  are  abso- 
lutely the  only  way  out.  On  the  contrary, 
we  feel  that  a  reasonable  solution  of  the 
problem  can  and  ought  to  be  found." 

This  appeal  greatiy  facilitated  the  work  of 
the  members  of  the  Protective  Association 
who  were  urging  arbitration,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing on  July  2  they  carried  the  day,  and  in  a 
public  statement  signified  the  entire  readi- 
ness of  the  Association  to  arbitrate.  The 
result  is  a  triumph  for  industrial  arbitration 
and  conciliation. 

THE  DEATH  KNELL  OF  A 
GOVERNMENT  MERCHANT  MARINE 

If  there  were  needed  any  further  proof  of 
the  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile 
marine  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  given  with  most  telling 
emphasis  by  the  business  men  of  the  country 
in  the  vote  on  the  referendum  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  On 
May  8  last  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce issued  its  ninth  referendum,  being  "  on 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
Chamber  on  the  upbuilding  of  the  merchant 
marine."  This  referendum  was  submitted 
to  more  than  six  hundred  commercial  organi- 
zations making  up  the  National  body,  with  a 
combined  membership  of  appproximately 
three  hundred  thousand  men  actively  en- 
gaged in  business.  The  final  returns  were 
gone  over  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
held  in  New  York  City  a  week  ago.  The  in- 
quiries contained  in  the  referendum  and  the 
sentiment  they  aroused  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  questions  and  the  votes  cast : 

(I )  "  Do  you  favor  the  Government  under- 
taking the  purchase,  conslruction»  or  charter  of 
vessels  for  mercantile  purposes,  together  with 
the  operation  of  such  vessels  ?'* 

In  favor,  89 ;  opposed,  688. 
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(2)  •*  Do  you  favor  ownership  of  merchant 
vessels  by  the  Government,  but  with  operation 
by  private  parties  under  leases  ?" 

In  favor,  51 ;  opposed,  711. 

(3)  "  Do  you  favor-  subsidies  from  the  Gov- 
craracnt  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in 
cost  between  operation  of  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  and  operation  in  the  same  deep- 
sea  trades  under  foreign  flags  ?" 

In  favor,  553  ;  opposed,  188. 

(4)  "  Do  you  favor  subventions  from  the 
Government  to  establish  regular  mail  and 
freight  lines  under  the  American  flag  to  coun- 
tries in  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  Sutes  are  important,  and  to  American 
dependencies  ?'* 

In  favor,  711 ;  opposed,  52. 

The  referendum  of  the  National  Chamber 
then  detailed  recommendations  of  the  special 
Committee,  which  were  voted  on  as  follows  : 

(1)  •*  The  Committee  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  shipping  board  to  investigate 
and  report  to  Congress  regarding  the  naviga- 
tion laws  and  to  have  full  jurisdiction  under 
the  law  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  oversea 
transportation.*' 

In  favor,  637  ;  opposed,  116. 

(2)  "  The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Government  subscribe  to  the  entire  stock  of  a 
marine  development  company  with  a  capital  of 
thirty  million  dollars,  this  company  to  have 
authority  for  seven  years  to  lend,  under  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  shipping  board,  upon  the 
security  of  first  mortgages  on  merchant  vessels, 
taking  as  evidence  of  this  indebtedness  bonds 
which  bear  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  contain 
provisions  for  amortization,  the  development 
company  to  g^uarantee  the  bonds  as  to  principal 
and  interest  and  sell  them  to  the  public." 

In  favor,  414 ;  opposed,  314. 

(3)  "  The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
ocean  mail  law  of  1891  be  amended  by  lowering 
the  speed  for  first-class  steamers  from  twenty  to 
sixteen  knots  and  for  second-class  steamers 
from  sixteen  to  twelve  knots,  and  by  making 
the  compensation  adequate  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  lines  of  steamships  carrying  both 
mail  and  freight." 

In  favor,  690 ;  opposed,  58. 

(4)  "  The  Committee  recommends  that  there 
shouki  be  legislation  abolishing  deferred  rebates 
and  providing  IcuL^p^ervision  of  rates  by  the 
Federal  shipping  board,  with  requirements  for 
filing  with  the  board  schedules  of  rates  and  all 
agreements  among  oversea  lines." 

In  favor,  599 ;  opposed,  130. 


(5)  "The  Committee  recommends  that  Fed- 
eral licenses  should  be  taken  out  by  lines, 
domestic  and  foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  be- 
tween ports  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.** 

In  favor,  608;  opposed,  120. 

The  vote  on  referendums  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  regarded 
as  fairly  reg^tering  the  business  sentiment  of 
the  country.  The  principal  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  Nation  make  up  the  National 
commercial  body.  Each  of  these  organiza- 
tions ascertains  the  sentiment  of  its  member- 
ship on  any  questions  submitted  before  the 
vote  of  the  local  body  is  registered  with  the 
National  Chamber. 


ON  A  REPEAL  OF  THE 
SEAMEN'S  ACT 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
it  was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  issue 
a  referendum  on  the  subject  of  the  now 
internationally  discussed  Seamen's  Act,  to 
determine  whether  the  business  men  of  this 
country  desire  the  repeal  of  this  Act,  which  in 
many  quarters  is  regarded  as  inimical  to  the 
development  of  an  international  American 
trade.  While  no  statement  of  opinion  comes 
from  the  office  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  is 
understood  to  have  been  that  the  member- 
ship of  that  body  r^ard  the  Seamen's  Act 
as  unwise  l^^lation  and  will  ask  that  it  be 
repealed. 

President  John  H.  Fahey  referred  the 
preparation  of  the  referendum  to  a  spe- 
cial committee.  Several  weeks  will  be  re- 
quired to  draft  the  report,  according  to  Elliot 
H.  Goodwin,  General  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional body. 

"  Up  to  this  time,"  reads  an  announcement 
from  the  National  Chamber,  **  discussion  of 
this  Act  has  centered  in  coastwise  dties,  but 
now  the  question  will  be  taken  into  ever>' 
State  in  the  Union.  That  business  men,  not 
only  where  shipping  is  heaviest,  but  through- 
out the  entire  United  States,  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  themselves,  was 
the  sense  of  a  motion  made  by  R.  G.  Rhett, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  .  .  .  With  discussion  of  the 
Seamen's  Act  now  being  extended  to  busi- 
ness men  of  the  countr>%  those  who  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  Act  are  renewing  the  claim 
that  the  l^islation  will  nullify  ever>'  effort 
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which  is  being  made  to  build  up  an  American 
merchant  marine." 

OUR  TREASURY  DEFICIT 
AND  OUR  EXPORT  SURPLUS 

The  fiscal  year  closed  on  June  30  with  a 
record  of  extravagance  charged  to  the  party 
now  in  power.  When  the  books  were 
balanced,  the  Government  had  on  hand 
$82,000,000  in  cash  as  compared  with 
$145,000,000  in  the  coffers  a  year  ago.  In 
other  words,  during  the  twelvemonth  Uncle 
Sam  has  suffered  a  deficit  of  $63,000,000. 
Forthcoming  free  sugar  promises  a  further 
decrease  in  revenue. 

Only  the  recent  influx  of  most  of  the 
income  tax  and  corporation  tax  payments  has 
prevented  a  much  worse  showing.  A  month 
ago  the  balance  on  hand  was  only  about 
$13,000,000,  and  many  financial  experts  are 
predicting  that,  with  most  of  the  taxes  above 
mentioned  already  collected,  the  Government's 
bank  account  will  begin  to  shrink  so  rapidly 
that  it  may  soon  be  necessary  to  issue  bonds. 

The  responsibility  for  the  deficit  cannot  be 
placed  entirely  upon  the  cruel  fate  which 
brought  the  world  a  war,  for  the  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  only  about  $50,000,000 
less  than  they  were  last  year.  The  remaining 
$13,000,000  of  the  deficit  may  be  explained 
by  Government  extravagance.  Neither  the 
income  tax  nor  the  war  tax  has  brought  in  as 
much  revenue  as  it  was  expected  they  would, 
and  there  is  already  talk  of  increasing  one  or 
both  of  them.  The  people  will  be  satisfied 
to  bear  such  an  increased  burden  only  after 
Congress  has  taken  every  possible  measure  to 
make  such  taxation  unnecessary  by  lopping 
off  superfluous  expenditures.  Its  recent  rec- 
ord, however,  in  "  pork  barrel "  legislation — 
the  wasting  of  public  funds  to  improve  rivers 
and  harbors  and  to  build  public  edifices  for 
the  benefit  of  minutely  local  interests — is 
disheartening. 

Passing  from  unpleasant  news  to  pleasant, 
the  reports  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  for 
the  first  eleven  months  show  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  $983,000,000.  The 
greatest  previous  "  balance  of  trade  "  for  a 
full  fiscal  year  in  our  favor  was  $666,431,000 
in  1908.  The  Government  has  reported 
that  the  June  export  excess  is  sure  to  be 
at  least  $60,000,000,  so  that  we  can  count 
upon  an  excess  for  the  full  year  of  about 
$1,050,000,000.  This  is  good  from  the 
point  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  shopkeeper. 

AH  this  despite  the  fact  that  exports  were 


unusually  low  during  July,  Aug^t,  and  Sci> 
tember,  1914,  running  behind  imports  in 
those  months.  But  during  the  months  from 
December  to  May,  inclusive,  our  balance  of 
trade  exceeded  the  figures  for  the  same  months 
in  the  preceding  year  by  $741,000,000. 

Moreover,  ammunition  shipments  were 
only  a  small  factor  in  this  tremendous  export 
surplus,  which  was  mainly  built  up  on  the 
unusually  large  shipments  of  grain  and  cotton. 
What  our  exports  will  be  when  the  outgoing 
stream  of  war  material  reaches  its  height  is 
an  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 

THE  JOHN   HUSS  CELEBRATION 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Last  week  The  Oudook  told  something  of 
the  life  and  work  of  John  Huss,  the  prophetic 
preacher  and  martyr  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  July  6,  1415.  An  interesting  com- 
memoration of  the  five  hundredth  anniversar>' 
of  his  martyrdom  was  the  celebration  held  at 
the  John  Huss  Church  and  Neighborhood 
House  in  New  York  City  on  July  4,  5,  and  6. 

There  are  not  as  many  Bohemians  in  New 
York  as  there  are  in  Chicago,  which,  after 
Prague,  contains  more  Bohemians — or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  Czechs — than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  But  on  the  upper  East 
Side  of  the  metropolis,  packed  into  an  area 
ten  city  blocks  in  length  and  three  in  widths 
are  forty  thousand  men  and  women  who 
look  upon  Huss  as  the  great  patriot  and 
patron  saint  of  their  country  which  used  to 
be.  In  this  neighborhood  the  John  Huss 
Church  was  established  in  1874,  the  first 
church  anywhere  to  be  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  Protestant 

Dr.  Vincent  Pisek,  who  has  been  pastor  of 
this  church  for  thirty  years,  directed  the 
interesting  anniversary  exercises.  The  first 
day  was  made  notable  by  the  dedication  of 
the  John  Huss  Neighborhood  House,  estab- 
lished with  funds  raised  by  the  Czechs  of 
New  York,  eked  out  with  generous  donations 
from  several  prominent  New  Yorkers  Slavic 
in  their  sympathies  but  not  in  blood.  On 
the  second  day  the  blasif  East  Side  was 
startled  by  the  Huss  Historical  Pageant, 
which  wound  through  the  streets  of  the  Bo- 
hemian settlement  with  floats  showing  among 
others  the  following  scenes  : 

John  Huss  as  a  boy  ^d  his  mother  stand- 
ing before  his  birthplace ;  Huss  as  rector  of 
the  University  of  Prague ;  Huss  as  a  preacher ; 
John  Huss  and  John  Zizka,  the  great  Hussite 
general ;  the  martyrdom  of  Huss ;  a  Hussite 
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battle  wagon  with  Zizka  and  his  warriors ; 
Prokop  (Ziska's  successor)  and  the  Hussites ; 
and  Bohemia  pointing  to  Columbia  and  saying, 
♦•  The  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  Bohe- 
mian people  have  not  been  in  vain."  On 
the  last  day  delegates  from  practically  every 
Protestant  church  in  New  York  and  from 
several  Slavic  societies  came  together  in  a 
final  mass-meeting  in  honor  of  the  man  who 
attacked  corruption  in  the  Church  one  hun- 
dred years  before  Luther. 

Huss  was  a  great  preacher ;  but  he  was 
much  more  than  that,  he  was  a  great  national 
leader.  The  Bohemians  to-day  in  the  old 
country  are  forced  to  fight  for  Austria,  but 
their  sympathies  are  with  the  Allies.  "  Let 
a  Russian  army  appear  on  the  threshold  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Czechs  would  desert  the 
Teutonic  cause  in  a  body,"  says  Dr.  Pisek. 
•  Were  Huss  alive  to-day,  he  would  approve 
of  such  a  course,  for  he  would  realize  that 
the  Allies  are  fighting  the  fight  of  democracy. 
And  while  what  we  Czechs  want  is  inde- 
pendence, we  would  prefer  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment that  Russia  would  give  us  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Austrian  hierarchy." 

EDUCATION    AGAINST 
ALCOHOL 

Reason  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  ally  of 
the  law  in  the  growing  campaign  against  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  testimony 
of  physicians,  of  insurance  men,  ^d  of  em- 
ployers is  accumulating  with  startling  rapidity 
as  to  the  damage  which  arises  from  the  use 
and  abuse  of  liquor. 

One  of  the  most  effective  advocates  of 
temperance  who  has  recendy  been  brought 
before  public  attention  is  Dr.  S.  S.  Gold  water, 
the  Commissioner  of  Health  for  New  York 
City.  His  Department  has  for  some  time  in 
the  past  been  issuing  educational  leaflets  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance.  It  now  proposes 
to  outline  a  scheme  for  an  extensive  educa- 
tional campaign  against  the  use  of  alcohol. 
In  the  weekly  bulletin  of  this  Department 
the  following  statement  justifying  the  course 
of  the  Commissioner  has  been  recentiy  made  : 

*'  A  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
akohol  by  the  community,  according  to  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  and  to  judge, 
would  mean  less  tuberculosis,  less  poverty, 
less  dependency,  an^  less  pressure  on  our 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  jails.  Intemperate 
drinking  cuts  into  the  support  of  the  family. 
The  drinking  of  parents  weakens  the  vitality 
of  children.     Drinking  mothers  lose  twice  as 


many  babies  as  do  sober  mothers.  More 
alcoholism  is  found  in  the  parents  of  feeble- 
minded children  than  in  the  parents  of  nor- 
mal children.  The  children  of  drinkers  de- 
velop more  slowly  and  do  poorer  school  work 
than  do  the  children  of  abstainers.  Alcohol 
impairs  the  tone  of  the  muscles,  lessens  the 
product  of  laborers,  depreciates  the  skill  and 
endurance  of  artisans,  impairs  memory,  mul- 
tiplies industrial  accidents,  causes  chronic 
disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  and 
kidneys,  increases  the  death  rate  from  pneu- 
monia, and  lessons  natural  immunity  to  in- 
fectious diseases." 

THE    ECONOMIC 
ARGUMENT 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  has  re- 
cendy taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  proving 
to  certain  labor  leaders  that  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor  traffic  would  not  be  followed  by 
any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  available 
work.     In  a  published  letter  he  says : 

**  Economically  the  workmen  lose  immensely 
more  than  they  gain  by  the  existence  of  the 
liquor  industry.  The  fallacy  of  the  workmen 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  fields,  is  what  we 
call  in  economics  the  *  make-work  ^  fallacy. 

"  The  *  make- work '  fallacy  arises  in  this 
case  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  the  work- 
man, if  the  alcohol  business  continues,  so 
many  jobs  will  thereby  be  kept  in  existence — 
that  is,  that  so  many  jobs  will  be  *  made ' — 
whereas  if  this  business  is'  prohibited  so 
many  jobs  will  cease  to  be.  But  the  work- 
man does  not  stop  to  remember  that  the  money 
now  spent  for  alcohol  would,  if  the  business 
were  prohibited,  be  spent  for  something  else, 
and  that  whatever  that  something  else  was 
must  also  be  produced,  and  must  therefore 
employ  labor. 

**  The  workman  would  not  only  not  be 
injured  by  prohibition,  but  he  would  be 
benefited  by  the  wiping  away  of  all  the  liquor 
industries.     He  would  be  benefited  : 

"  First,  by  saving  him  from  the  physio- 
logical poison  of  alcohol,  thus  increasing  his 
working  (and  therefore  producing  or  earn- 
ing) capacity. 

**  Second,  it  would  lengthen  life  and  increase 
the  working  period  of  life  for  workmen. 

*'  Third,  it  would  save  for  productive  and 
useful  ends  the  vast  amount  of  g^ain  and 
grapes  which  are  now  worse  than  wasted. 
Whatever  is  saved  to  society  as  a  whole  is 
saved  to  labor  as  well. 

**  Fourth,  it  would  enable  the  workmen  now 
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engaged  in  these  lines  to  turn  their  Attention 
to  producing  in  other  more  useful  and  more 
benefidril  directions.  .  .  . 

'*  Even  the  dislocation  which  would  be 
caused  by  sweeping  away  the  production  of 
alcohol  is,  I  believe,  much  less  than  working- 
men  imagine,  for  many  of  the  industries 
associated  with  the  production  of  alcohol 
could  be  continued  without  much  jar  by 
adapting  them  to  somewhat  related  lines." 

From  such  testimony  as  this  the  advocates  of 
total  abstinence  and  prohibition  are  forging 
weapons  wiiich  their  opponents  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  combat. 

SEVENTY    YEARS 
OF    WHITTLING 

The  jack-knife  is  in  many  ways  a  fit  symbol 
for  America.  It  is  at  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  on  the  office  desk.  As  an  empire- 
builder  it  helped  to  carve  Texas  into  a  State. 
As  a  tutor  in  philosophy  it  has  made  its  mark 
in  many  a  country  store.  Like  almost  every 
average  American  with  political  aspirations,  it 
stands  ready  for  any  task  that  may  confront 
it.  That  tools  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
can  be  found  seldom  concerns  either  our  poli- 
ticians or  penknives.  Something  of  that 
spirit  which  Kipling  credits  to  the  soul  of 
America,  the  spirit  which 

"  Greets  the  embarrassed  gods  nor  fears 
To  shake  the  iron  hand  of  fate 
Or  match  with  Destiny  for  beers," 

belongs  to  the  jack-knife.  Nor  is  that  spirit, 
even  in  these  days  of  scientific  efficiency,  to 
be  despised,  for  the  jack-knife  spirit  has  done 
much  for  our  Nation.  Jefferson,  the  states- 
man, testified  to  its  impelling  worth  when  he 
spent  his  leisure  hours  calculating  the  proper 
formula  for  the  modeling  of  plowshares. 
Gibbs,  another  Virginia  farmer,  acknowledged 
its  strength  by  whittling  out  his  ingenious  im- 
provement for  sewing-machines.  And  some- 
how, for  all  their  scientific  investigation,  a  jack- 
knife  seems  more  typical  than  a  laboratory  of 
those  two  Ohio  bicycle-builders  who  leaped 
so  recently  from  solid  earth  to  enduring  fame. 
The  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
what  may  well  be  called  the  bible  of  Ameri- 
can whittlers  has  called  forth  this  apostrophe 
to  the  jack-knife.  It  is  the  **  Scientific 
American  "  to  which  we  refer,  a  journal 
whose  history  supplies,  perhaps,  the  best 
evidence  of  the  popular  and  intelligent  inter- 
est which  Americans  have  always  taken  in 
the  development  of  science  and  of  mechani- 
cal invention.     Founded  in  1845,  it  has  fur- 


nished a  clear  record  of  the  tremendous 
development  made  by  the  material  sciences 
during  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Not  only  has  this  worth-while  weekly  served 
as  a  record  of  achievement,  but  it  hais  a  right- 
ful claim  to  having  shared  in  the  achievement 
itself.  All  of  our  progress  it  has  seen  ;  some 
of  it,  it  was. 

When  it  was  founded,  the  telegraph  and 
the  reaper,  both  American  inventions,  had 
just  been  born.  The  first  ten  years  of  its 
life  saw  these  two  instruments  of  civilization 
measurably  perfected,  the  sewing-machine 
invented,  and  the  discovery  of  the  process 
for  vulcanizing  rubber.  The  decade  begin- 
ning with  1870  brought  into  existence  the 
telephone,  the  dynamo,  and  the  arc  lamp.  In 
the  next  ten  years  the  tide  of  electrical  dis- 
covery approached  the  flood.  The  trolley 
car,  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  electrical 
furnace  made  their  way  into  the  working 
world.  To  this  decade,  too,  belong  the  first  of 
modern  automobiles,  the  typewriter,  the  sky- 
scraper, the  cash  raster,  the  steam  turbine, 
the  gasoline  engine,  the  Mergenthaler  typ)e- 
setter  and  caster,  the  Harvey  process  for 
hardening  armor  plate,  Westinghouse's  quick- 
acting  brake,  the  wax  phonographic  record, 
smokeless  powder,  the  transparent  film,  the 
pneumatic  tire,  the  half-tone  process  (the 
most  notable  advance  in  the  reproductive 
arts  since  lithography  was  established),  the 
Janney  type  car  coupler,  which  the  **  Scientific 
American  "  declares  to  be  the  greatest  life- 
saver  ever  invented,  and  the  centrifugal 
creamer,  which  has  resulted  in  saving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  farmer. 
All  these  inventions  were  commercially  estab- 
lished during  this  decade.  Probably  the 
decade  beginning  with  1900  will  be  best 
known  to  future  generations  as  the  period 
which  gave  to  the  world  the  fl>ing- machine. 
To  this  period  and  to  an  Italian  inventor  we 
owe  also  the  wireless  tel^p-aph.  In  this  decade 
the  foundation  for  the  extraction  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air  was  laid  by  Bradley  and  Love  joy 
at  Niagara  Falls.  This  decade,  too,  saw  the 
real  beginning  of  the  automobile  industry*. 
Of  the  tremendous  development  in  transpor- 
tation on  land  and  sea  we  are  every  day 
reminded.  The  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment may  perhaps  be  better  realized  if  one 
looks  at  the  "  Scientific  American's  "  picture 
of  the  Cunard  Line's  Aquitania,  carr>'ing  on 
her  boat  deck  the  whole  fleet  owned  by  that 
concern  in  1840. 

Surely   no   journal    of   achievement    has 
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dealt  with  more  romantic  material  than  the 
"  Scientific  American  "  during  the  seventy 
years  of  its  life,  and  yet,  as  its  editor  says, 
**  Science  and  invention  are  young.  Be- 
cause they  are,  the  *  Scientific  American  * 
must  remain  perennially  youthful.  If  we 
compare  ourselves  with  those  who  record  the 
achievement  of  science  a  century  hence,  we 
in  this  day  may  seem  to  have  progressed  but 
little  beyond  the  stage  when  the  moon  and 
the  stars  were  to  mankind  but  lanterns  hung 
on  a  great  tent  wall,  and  not  separate  worlds 
in  infinite  space." 

What  would  we  not  give  for  a  file  of 
the  **  Scientific  American  **  for  the  year 
20151 

THB  FIRST    PERISGOPB 

In  "The  Story  of  the  War"  in  The 
Outlook  of  May  12  was  given  a  brief  account 
of  a  periscope  used  on  the  Federal  monitor 
Osage  in  the  American  Civil  War  which  the 
author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Gregory  Mason, 
believed  was  the  first  employment  of  such 
an  instrument  on  a  war- vessel.  A  substan- 
tiation of  his  opinion  and  a  full  account 
of  the  historical  event  have  come  to  The 
Outlook  from  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  O. 
Self  ridge,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Osage. 
Rear- Admiral  Self  ridge's  communication  re- 
cites facts  of  historical  and  scientific  interest : 

**The  Osage  was  under  my  command," 
says  Admiral  Selfridge,  '* .  .  .  and  Chief 
Engineer  Thomas  Doughty,  ...  a  very  capa- 
ble man,  presented  to  me  a  suggestion  to 
attach  a  pipe  to  the  rear  outside  surface  of 
the  turret  of  the  Osage  with  reflectors  made 
of  kwking-glass,  whereby  an  observer  behind 
the  turret  could  see  the  field  in  front.  This 
instrument  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
placed  on  a  war-vessel,  and  Mr.  Doughty 
deserves  every  credit  for  the  suggestion.  It 
was  made  of  a  piece  of  three-inch  steam  pipe 
with  holes  cut  at  each  of  its  ends  at  opposite 
sides,  and  pieces  of  looking-glass  inserted  as 
reflectors.  It  was  secured  to  the  outside  of 
the  turret  opposite  to  the  gun-ports.  Two 
stationary  sights  were  placed  on  top  of  the 
turret  and  the  whole  in  the  vertical  plane  of 
the  axis  of  the  turret  guns. 

"This  so-called  periscope,  rudely  made, 
was  used  but  once  by  myself,  and  then  with 
excellent  effect. 

"  The  Osage  light-draught  turreted  monitor 
was  one  of  the  Red  River  expedition  in  con- 
junction with  the  army  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Shrcveport,  Louisiana.     Our  army, 


meeting  with  reverses  at  Sabine  Crossroads 
and  Champion  Hills,  was  compelled  to  fall 
back,  which  forced  the  fleet  that  had  reached 
within  thirty  miles  of  Shreveport  to  return 
down  the  Red  River.  Admiral  Porter  directed 
me  in  the  Osage  to  bring  up  and  protect  the 
rear.  The  river  at  this  time  was  at  a  low 
stage,  and  the  Osage,  in  turning  a  bend  ia  the 
river,  ran  hard  aground.  While  endeavoring 
to  float  the  vessel  we  were  attacked  by  a 
force  of  three  thousand  dismounted  cavalry 
under  General  Green. 

"  The  lQi»r  stage  of  the  river  and  its  high 
banks  protected  the  Confederates  from  our 
fire.  It  was  here  that  Doughty's  periscope 
came  in.  The  Confederates  could  not  be 
seen  till  the  head  of  their  advancing  columns 
appeared  above  the  river- bank.  A  fierce  fire 
swept  the  deck  of  the  monitor  as  the  enemy 
coming  up  in  column  of  regiments  would  fire 
one  volley  and  then  fall  back.  Standing 
behind  the  turret,  I  could  see  in  the  reflector 
of  the  periscope  their  advancing  line  as  it 
appeared  over  the  bank.  Cutting  the  fuses 
of  the  1 1-inch  shrapnel  to  a  one-half  second, 
and  with  elevation  of  the  guns  to  clear  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  I  reserved  our  fire  till 
their  heads  came  in  sight,  and  then  let  drive. 
This  singular  fight  was  kept  up  for  an  hour 
before  the  Confederates  retired  with  a  loss  of 
some  four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded, 
including  their  General  Green,  who  was  killed. 
On  the  Osage  the  loss  was  trifling.  This 
was  the  only  time  I  had  occasion  to  use  this 
rough  instrument,  but  it  did  the  work." 

WANTED:    NOT    CHARITY. 
BUT   JUSTICE 

There  is  a  steadily  increasing,  persistent, 
dejected  procession  **  over  the  hill  to  the 
poorhouse." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  manufacturing 
paupers ;  and,  too  often,  our  great,  well- 
intentioned  almshouses  might  fitly  be  desig- 
nated *'  pauper  factories."  Pauperism  may 
be  created  through  the  habit  of  leaning  upon 
public  alms.  The  modem  pauper  is  not  the 
broken-down  artisan,  the  aged,  nor  yet  the 
derelict  mendicant  of  the  street. 

Family  desertions,  divorce,  unfortunate 
marriages,  are  feeding  the  maw  of  misery 
and  recruiting  that  pathetic  procession  which, 
night  and  day,  trudges  along  without  ceasing 
toward  the  open  door  of  confirmed  pauper- 
ism. 

The  laws  of  most  States  provide  that  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves 
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shall  become  a  public  charge  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  State.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
no  resource  should  be  left  unexhausted,  no 
stone  left  unturned,  to  prevent  a  person  from 
becoming  a  public  charge.  In  Chicago  the 
County  Court,  for  instance,  has  jurisdiction 
of  pauper  cases ;  and  all  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  are  presented  to  it  to  be 
adjudged  public  charges. 

The  County  Judge  there  found  that 
the  pauper  case  work  had  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  Court.  As  an  adjunct  of  the 
Court  the  Department  of  Soqal  Service 
was  organized  and  put  into  operation. 

This  Department  takes  each  and  every 
case  that  comes  to  the  Court  and  inves- 
tigates it  in  all  its  details.  The  first  task  is 
to  find  out  if  the  person  in  question  is  inca- 
pable of  self-support.  This  having  been 
determined,  generally  in  the  affirmative,  the 
next  question  is  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
person  has  relatives  who,  under  the  law,  are 
liable  for  his  support.  To  discover  the  facts 
of  the  matter  is  not  difficult.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  in  compelling  the  persons  who  are 
liable  to  provide  the  necessary'  support.  All 
too  frequently  a  recreant  father  forsakes 
his  own  children  and  leaves  them  to  perish 
or  to  be  cared  for  by  the  public.  There  are 
few  graver  offenses  conceivable  than  that  of 
the  man  who  launches  a  brood  of  helpless 
children  upon  the  world  and  then  leaves  them 
to  burden  society^  and  possibly  to  imperil  the 
well-being  of  society  itself.  The  shipmaster 
who  sights  a  sinking  craft  and  sails  on,  leav- 
ing it  to  go  down,  is  rightly  execrated  by  all 
mankind.  But  the  family  deserter,  for  the 
most  part,  goes  on  his  way  unpunished. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  in 
the  thousands  of  cases  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  handled  is  the  large  proportion  of 
separated  couples  that  have  been  reunited. 
And  even  more  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that 
such  couples  remain  united  and  live  appar- 
ently in  harmony,  more  fully  conscious  that 
they  must  adjust  themselves  to  one  another. 
In  this  domain  alone  the  Department  has  done 
incalculable  service  to  society  by  restoring 
marital  order  and  saving  innocent  children 
from  becoming  public  charges  by  being 
sent  to  concerns  devoted  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren for  pay. 

Harrowing  indeed  are  the  cases  wherein 
parents  enfeebled  by  age  or  disease  appeal 
to  the  Court  for  public  support.  Have  they 
children  ?  Yes,  they  will  explain  ;  one  here, 
another  there.     Sometimes  the  children  are 


prosperous.  And  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
well-to-do  relative  most  often  is  the  most 
recalcitrant  and  obdurate  objector  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  the  law  imp)oses 
upon  him.  In  many  cases  much  argument 
is  required  to  compel  liable  relatives  to  do 
their  duty,  and  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Court,  with  its  threat 
of  the  county  jail,  has  to  be  invoked. 

While  the  Department  is  but  a  little  more 
than  four  years  old,  it  has  rapidly  outgrown 
air  anticipatory  provision  that  has  been  made 
for  it. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Social  Service 
is  preventive — prophylacdc — of  pauperism. 
It  is  not  charity,  but  simple,  even-handed 
justice. 

PERSECUTION    IN 
TURKEY 

Two  important  stations  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  Asia  Minor  are  Aintab  and  Marash. 
At  Aintab  the  Board  maintains  a  large  men's 
college,  a  girls*  seminary,  and  a  well-equipped 
hospital.  At  Marash  are  located  the  Cen- 
tral Turkish  Girls'  College  and  a  theological 
seminary.  Many  of  the  people  in  these 
cities  and  their  surrounding  villages  are 
Christians,  a  very  large  proportion  being 
Armenians. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  Turkey  in  1896.  and 
again  in  1909,  that  Mohammedans  massacred 
Christians  until  the  streets  ran  red  with  blood. 
The  murderers  drove  their  victims  into  build- 
ings and  burned  them ;  homes  were  robbed 
and  women  outraged. 

Two  months  ago  the  Mohammedans  again 
began  to  bear  themselves  threateningly. 
Individual  Christians  received  warning  to 
keep  quiet  and  out  of  sight.  One  night  a 
mob  invaded  the  Christian  quarter  of  Ain- 
tab, firing  guns  and  ordering  every  one  to 
api>ear  and  celebrate  the  sinking  in  the  Dar- 
danelles of  the  ships  belonging  to  Turkey's 
enemies.  It  was  rumored  that  a  massacre 
was  planned,  but  that  it  was  prevented  by 
the  efforts  of  the  governor  of  the  district 

The  most  sinister  event,  however,  took 
place  in  an  Armenian  village  near  Marash. 
Thirty-five  leading  men  with  their  families 
were  called  to  the  village  government  house 
and  told  that  they  were  to  be  deported. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments, to  say  good- by  to  their  friends,  or 
even  to  return  to  their  h<Jmes.     The  group 
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included  the  head  of  the  orphanage  in  the 
village,  an  institution  under  American  su- 
pervision. The  victims  were  taken  first  to 
Marash,  where  they  were  not  allowed  to  com- 
municate v^ith  friends.  The  families  were 
separated,  the  men  being  sent  one  way,  the 
women  and  children  another.  The  officers 
openly  told  the  soldiers  escorting  the  women 
to  do  what  they  pleased  to  them. 

It  is  understood  that  the  people  have 
been  sent  to  the  region  of  Bagdad.  This 
means  that  those  who  have  lived  hitherto  in 
the  mountains  will  now  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  hottest  countries  of  the  earth.  They  will 
be  Christian  immigrants  in  a  population 
fanatically  Mohammedan. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  Turks  have 
found  a  new  way  of  disposing  of  an  unwel- 
come Christian  population  other  than  by 
massacre. 

KARL   LAMPRBCHT 

The  death  of  the  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic  and  the  author  of 
many  books  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  To 
the  worW  at  large  this  means  the  passing  of 
a  great  German  scholar.  To  America,  how- 
ever, it  means  also  the  loss  of  a  warm  and 
influential  friend. 

Lamprecht  was  a  marked  personality. 
His  face  was  an  indication  of  his  historical 
method.  With  his  warm  and  aggressive  per- 
sonality, he  grasped  the  dry  bones  of  history 
and  illuminated  the  story  of  civilization. 
From  his  ability  to  see  the  relation  of  things 
and  events,  he  infused  his  own  historical 
study  and  his  teaching  with  optimism  and  a 
broad  humanitarianism. 

Professor  Lamprecht  was  a  director  of 
the  Department  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  he  aimed  to  make  his  depalrt- 
mcnt  an  institution  of  influence  and  power 
in  which  students  and  instructors  should  be 
animated  by  corporate  loyalty  in  an  enthu- 
siastic historical  study.  To  this  he  secured 
funds  to  equip  an  old  structure,  the  Goldener 
Bar,  teeming  with  historical  associations, 
in  which  he  and  his  students  and  teachers 
might  work  together. 

Lamprecht  was  a  good  example  of  Ger- 
man solidity  and  American  progressiveness. 
He  knew  Wstory  with  German  thoroughness, 
but  he  interpreted  with  an  American  vivacity, 
familiarity,  and  fearlessness  in  overstepping 
traditions.  He  made  it  concrete  and  directly 
in  keeping  with  the  life  of  the  individual  in 
the  worid  of  to-day.     In  this  connection  his 


intimate  knowledge  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can life  was  surprising.  He  knew,  not  only 
Rome,  Italy,  but  he  knew  Rome,  New  York, 
and  loved  to  describe  the  seaweeds  on  Cata- 
lina  Island,  off  the  Calif omian  coast. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  at  any 
other  America  is  in  need  of  the  influence  of 
those  Germans  in  Germany  who  look  at 
events  with  eyes  friendly  to  America.  The 
death  of  such  a  man  as  Lamprecht,  therefore, 
will  be  especially  mourned  in  this  country. 


THE    PRESENT  DANGER  TO 
AMERICANS 

It  is  not  physical  danger  that  Americans 
have  most  reason  to  resist  at  this  time,  but  a 
moral  danger.  To  prepare  against  war  is  a 
prime  duty  of  the  Government ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  themselves  to  prepare 
against  the  perils  of  watching  a  war  without 
participating  in  it.  It  is  enervating  to  be 
thrilled  by  heroism  of  others  without  doing 
anything  heroic  one's  self.  It  is  degrading  to 
witness  horrors  if  the  only  result  is  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  horrible.  It  is  hardening  to  the 
moral  sense  to  remain  idle  and  inactive  in 
the  presence  of  outrage. 

It  is  this  latter  danger  that  is  now  the 
nearest  to  us  in  America — the  danger  of 
moral  callousness.  We  have  been  indignant 
over  the  violation  of  Belgium,  over  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rheims,  over  the  mining  of  the 
open  sea,  over  the  dropping  of  explosives  on 
defenseless  women  and  children,  over  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  but  have  remained 
merely  indignant — until  our  capacity  for  in- 
dignation at  wrong  has  become  in  a  measure 
exhausted. 

The  recent  loss  of  American  lives  on  the 
Armenian  finds  some  of  us  incapable  even  of 
serious  protest.  The  common  attitude  in 
America,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  daily  press 
as  well  as  from  casual  conversation,  is  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  if  not  actually  apologetic. 
The  Armenian  was  attempting  to  escape — 
therefore,  says  the  man  in  the  street,  echoing 
the  man  in  the  newspaper  office,  the  German 
submarine  had  a  legal  right  to  strew  that 
merchant  ship's  decks  with  American  dead. 
As  if  the  question  were  one  of  legal  right 
only  ! 

In  1881  Mr.  Evarts,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  writing*  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Lima  concerning  a  practice  of  the  Peruvian 
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Government  in  its  war  with  Chile,  instructed 
the  American  Minister  to  make  a  '*  strong 
representation  "  "  in  the  interest  of  a  wise 
and  chivalrous  warfare." 

Why  is  it  to-day  that  we  Americans  have 
seemed  to  cease  to  exp)ect  war  to  be  wise  and 
chivalrous  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  dream 
of  protesting  against  any  act  on  the  sole 
ground  that  it  is  unwise  and  unchivalrous  ? 
Certainly  it  is  not  because  American  tradi- 
tions of  warfare  are  not  high.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  Washington  and  Lee,  in  Grant  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  others,  America  has 
given  to  the  world  chivalric  warriors.  No,  it 
is  not  because  the  souis  of  the  chivalrous 
have  not  been  spent  on  American  battlefields 
and  on  the  decks  of  American  men-of-war 
that  we  now  think  of  chivalry  in  war  with 
cynicism,  but  because  during  the  past  ten 
months  and  more  we  have  seen  all  that  is 
dastardly  in  war  practiced,  the  pledged  word 
treated  as  a  trifle,  the  defenseless  systemati- 
cally terrorized,  and  military  necessity  made 
the  excuse  for  dishonor,  and  we  have  neither 
done  anything  nor  even  said  anything  in  effec- 
tual protest. 

More  than  it  has  lost  to  trade,  in  material 
prosperity,  in  any  tangible  value,  America 
has  lost  in  moral  sensitiveness. 

If  in  the  first  week  of  the  war  a  British 
cruiser  had  pounced  upon  a  German  mer- 
chantman with  American  employees  aboard, 
had  ordered  the  merchantman  to  stop,  and 
after  meeting  with  refusal  had  rained  shot 
and  shell  on  the  deck  of  the  merchantman, 
and  had  killed  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  Ameri- 
cans, would  not  the  entire  country  have  been 
aflame  with  indignation  at  England ;  and  would 
there  not  have  been  a  widespread  demand 
for  protest  against  such  a  reckless  massacre 
in  warfare,  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the 
English  people  as  well  as  our  own  ?  Less 
than  a  year  has  passed.  A  German  subma- 
rine has  sunk  the  great  liner  the  Lusitania. 
The  Imperial  German  Government  has  an- 
nounced in  an  official  communication  that  it 
**  is  unable  to  consider  English  merchant 
vessels  any  longer  as  *  undefended  territory  ' 
in  ihe  zone  of  maritime  war,"  and  that  *'  the 
German  commanders  are  no  longer  in  a  po- 
sition to  observe  the  rules  of  capture."  Our 
Government  sends  notes  to  Germany,  and 
Germany  sends  a  note  or  two  in  reply. 
Nothing  is  done.  Nothing  effective  is  even 
said.  The  German  submarines,  outlawed 
by  the  avowal  of  their  own  Government,  con- 
tinue their  depredations  in  disregard  of   all 


the  customs  of  civilized  warfare  on  the  sea- 
Then  comes  word  that  Americans  have  been 
killed  by  the  attack  of  a  German  submarine 
on  a  fleeing  English  merchantman.  It  is 
reported  that  the  merchantman  made  only 
the  passive  resistance  of  flight,  that  the  sub- 
marine showered  the  merchantman's  deck 
with  shrapnel  (which  is  not  used  for  disabling 
a  boat,  but  for  killing),  and  many  Americans 
are  not  even  indignant.  Instead,  they  run  to 
their  law  shelves,  find  that  if  a  vessel  flees 
she  is  subject  to  attack,  and  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  on  the  ground  that  everything  is 
excused. 

If  an  American  naval  commander  had  done 
what  the  commander  of  the  U-38  did,  we  be- 
lieve that  American  public  opinion  even  in  war- 
time would  have  demanded  his  court-martial. 
The  American  navy  has  traditions  of  honor 
that  are  of  more  value  than  many  enemy 
merchant  vessels.  And  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  have  established  as  prece- 
dents in  this  war  practices  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  its  own  sense  of  honor  as  estab- 
lished in  the  past,  and  thus  be  forced  to 
concede  to  a  future  enemy  that  which  its  own 
navy  would,  in  deference  to  its  history,  have 
to  repudiate. 

The  methods  of  warfare  are  changing,  and 
with  them  the  rules  of  warfare  change  also. 
There  are  some  who  welcome  every  new 
barbarity  because,  they  say,  war  is  barbarous, 
and  the  more  horrible  it  becomes  the  sooner 
it  will  cease  to  be.  This  is  the  same  argu- 
ment by  which  certain  industrial  revolution- 
bts  protest  against  any  alleviation  of  indus- 
trial ills,  on  the  ground  that  the  more 
destructive  of  child  life,  the  more  noisome, 
the  more  burdensome  for  women,  the  more 
deadening  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men 
tht  factories  become,  the  sooner  the  present 
industrial  system  will  become  intolerable  and 
will  be  swept  away.  This  is  not  the  testi- 
mony of  history.  Civilization  is  not  made 
stronger  by  extending  the  rule  of  barbarism. 
If  war  is  to  cease,  it  will  cease  by  becoming 
not  more  barbarous,  but  by  becoming  more 
civilized.  Americans  are  interested  in  doing 
away  with  war  ;  therefore  let  them  stir  them- 
selves to  do  away  one  by  one  with  its  bar- 
barities. If  international  law  is  to  be  stretched 
in  time  of  war,  let  Americans  see  to  it  that 
it  is  stretched,  not  in  the  interest  of  more 
barbarism,  but,  in  the  words  of  Evarts,  **  in 
the  interest  of  a  wise  and  chivalric  warfare." 

This  America  must  bend  its  will  to  do,  if 
it  is  not  to  lose  its  own  souL 
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THE    MAKER    OF    xMEXICO" 


One  of  the  bestkno>\'Ti  biographies  of 
Porfirio  Diaz  bears  the  title  **  Maker  of 
Mexico."  Since  the  death  of  the  famous 
dictator  at  Paris  on  July  2  more  than  one  of 
ihe  press  articles  about  him  have  had  such 
tides  as  "The  Man  Who  Made  Mexico." 
There  is  deep,  if  unconscious,  irony  in  thus 
ascribing  to  Diaz  the  "  making  "  of  a  country 
which  is  to-day  all  but  hopelessly  torn  by 
facuon,  steeped  in  ignorance,  unable  to  find 
escape  from  anarchy  and  contention.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  General  Diaz  did,  in  the  large 
sense,  make  Mexico  what  it  is.  He  has  been 
called  a  constructive  statesman,  a  builder-up, 
and  this  also  is  true ;  but  he  builded  on 
the  foundations  of  autocracy,  not  those  of 
democracy.  The  rule  of  the  strong  hand 
means  that  when  the  hand  is  lifted  there  is 
nothing  left  to  take  its  place.  Under  a  dic- 
tator of  such  splendid  abilities  as  Diaz  pos- 
sessed a  country  may  gain  in  wealth,  may 
preserve  internal  peace,  may  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  world ;  the  few  may  even 
advance  in  the  arts  and  in  social  elegance, 
but  the  many  have  no  initiative,  no  power  to 
help  themselves  in  a  political  emergency. 

It  is  easy  to  propose  that  one  benevolent 
and  able  despot  should  follow  another,  but 
Mexico's  history  for  the  past  three  years 
shows  the  futility  of  such  a  plan.  It  is 
because  the  Mexicans  left  everything  to  Diaz 
for  thirty  years  that  they  must  be  helped  to 
help  themselves,  that  a  beginning  must  be 
made  to  instill  in  them  the  ideas  of  democracy 
and  to  arouse  a  common  effort  toward  self- 
government.  It  is  because  no  such  effort  has 
been  made  by  their  own  rulers  that  it  almost 
certainly  must  in  the  end  be  made  from  out- 
side. Those  who  say  that  the  Mexicans  are 
fit  only  for  the  rule  of  a  dictator  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  must  be  made  fit  for 
something  else.  Otherwise  periods  of  revo- 
lutk)n,  political  slavery,  material  advance  with- 
out moral  gain,  will  succeed  one  another  in 
rotation,  and  endlessly.  The  war  now  going 
on  abroad  is  essentially  one  between  autocracy 
and  democracy  ;  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  we 
must  see  to  it  that  there  is  everywhere  a 
growth,  however  slow  and  halting,  in  the 
democratic  ideal. 

All  this  does  not  prevent  one  from  recog- 
nizing in  Porfirio  Diaz  a  man  of  surprising 
force  of  character,  and  in  many  ways  a  lover 
of  his  country.  As  a  soldier  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of   President  Juarez   and  was 


foremost  in  helping  that  remarkable  man  to 
fight  the  French  and  to  hold  back  Bazaine 
and  Maximilian  until  the  end  of  our  Civil 
War  put  an  end  to  the  ill-fated  scheme  of  a 
Mexican  Empire  under  a  foreign  ruler.  Later 
he  became  the  rival  of  Juarez,  and  again  of 
Lerdo,  who  was  the  legal  successor  of  Juarez. 
His  soldier's  life  abounded  in  adventure,  in 
sudden  successes  (as  when,  with  seven  hun- 
dred men  against  two  thousand,  he  captured 
Oaxaca),  and  he  was  a  military  leader  of  dis- 
tinct genius.  It  was  in  1876  that  Diaz  drove 
Lerdo  out  of  Mexico  and  had  Congress  de- 
clare him  President.  In  all,  Diaz  was  eight 
times  elected  President.  No  doubt  he  was 
a  ruthless  fighter  and  his  own  interests  stood 
higher  with  him  than  law  or  Constitution, 
although  in  his  early  career  he  was  a  Liberal, 
a  Constitutionalist,  and  strongly  anti-clerical. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  organizing  ability  was 
extraordinary,  and  in  finance,  railway  building, 
the  establishing  of  commerce,  the  attracting  of 
foreign  capital,  and  in  industrial  development, 
as  well  as  in  certain  phases  of  educational 
development,  Diaz  worked  with  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  He  wholly  underestimated, 
however,  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  his 
rule,  and  when  Madero  stirred  the  masses  to 
revolt  Diaz  had  little  military  strength  with 
which  to  meet  the  attack. 

Diaz's  collapse  was  of  startling  rapidity. 
As  one  writer  succinctly  says :  **  Absolute 
rule  broke  down  absolutely.  Arbitrary  gov- 
ernment lapsed  into  anarchy."  The  Mexico 
of  the  future  must  be  built  out  of  national 
aspiration  and  character ;  it  must  not  rest  on 
the  strength  of  any  one  man's  will. 


TO    AN    UNKNOWN     READER 

There  are  many  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  answer  your  question. 
From  them  I  select  two. 

Peter  had  denied  his  Lord.  He  had  been 
warned  beforehand ;  had,  in  spite  of  the 
warning,  rushed  into  the  dangerous  tempta- 
tion, had  yielded  to  it  and  played  the  coward. 
The  Gospel  of  John  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  first  interview  between  Jesus  and  Peter 
after  Peter's  cowardly  crime.  One  must  try 
to  conceive  the  scene  :  The  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  early  morning  sun  rising  over  the  hills, 
the  disciples  wearied  with  their  fruitless 
all-night  fishing  but  awe-struck  by  the  un- 
expected reappearance  of  their  Master,  the 
breakfast  which  he  had  himself  cooked  for 
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his  disciples  eaten,  and  the  Master  and  his 
companions  sitting  on  the  beach,  when  the 
following  conversation  takes  place  between 
the  Master  and  his  humiliated  disciple, 
robbed  by  his  fault  of  all  his  self-confidence  : 

The  Master.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  ? 

Petet  (hesitatingly).  Yea,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have — affection  for  thee. 

The  Master,     Feed  my  lambs. 

The  Master,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ? 

Peter,  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I 
have — affection  for  thee. 

The  Master,     Shepherd  my  sheep. 

The  Master.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  hast 
thou  affection  for  me  ? 

Peter,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things; 
thou  knowest  that  I  have  affection  for  thee. 

The  Master.     Feed  my  little  sheep. 

Jesus  utters  no  reproach,  not  even  any 
rebuke,  prescribes  no  penance,  demands  no 
tears,  wants  no  anguished  repenting ;  but  he 
probes  the  self-confident  disciple,  makes  him 
probe  himself  and  see  for  himself  what  his 
cowardly  crime  meant  in  lack  of  real,  pro- 
found loyalty  and  love  for  his  Lord.  Then 
he  gives  Peter  again,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of 
his  office,  and  lays  on  him  the  whole  duty  of 
an  apostle — a  ministry  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women  of  every  age,  from 
the  little  children  to  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers.  The  only  condition  which  he  re- 
quires of  the  repentant  disciple  is  that  he 
shall  take  up  his  work  anew  and  carry  it  on 
with  lessened  confidence  in  himself  and 
greater  loyalty  to  his  Master. 

The  second  incident  I  will  narrate  here  in 
the  words  of  the  Evangelist : 

And  early  in  the  morning  he  came  again  into 
the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him  ; 
and  he  sat  down,  and  taught  them.  And  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a 
woman  taken  in  adultery ;  and  when  they  had 
set  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  him,  Master, 
this  woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very 
act.  Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us,  that 
such  should  be  stoned :  but  what  sayest  thou  1 
This  they  said,  tempting  him,  that  they  might 
have  to  accuse  him.  But  Jesus  stooped  down, 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  con- 
tinued asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said 
unto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  And  again  he 
stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  And 
they  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their 
own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning 
at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last :  and  Jesus  was 


left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst 
When  Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself, and  saw  none 
but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her,  Woman,  where 
are  those  thine  accusers?  hath  no  man  con- 
demned thee  ?  She  said.  No  man.  Lord.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more. 

Why  did  Jesus  stoop  and  write  ui>on  the 
ground  ?  Not  only  that  he  might  not  look 
upon  her  in  her  confusion.  His  action  turned 
all  eyes  from  the  wretched  woman,  in  her 
anguish  of  shame  and  terror.  She  stood 
alone  and  forgotten ;  all  eyes  were  then  and 
have  ever  since  been  fixed  on  the  figure  of 
the  Christ,  wondering  what  and  why  he  wrote 
in  the  dust.  When  he  rose,  he  uttered  no 
reproach,  no  rebuke  even  ;  he  imposed  no 
penance,  spoke  of  no  penalty,  demanded  of 
her  no  penitential  tears.  Only  one  evidence 
of  her  repentance  did  he  ask.  That  she 
should  go  out  into  life  and  never  repeat  her 
sin. 

These  two  incidents  illustrate  in  action  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  wrong-doer. 
It  is  this  message  which  distinguishes  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  from  all  pagan  religions,  how- 
ever high  or  noble  the  ideab  which  they  set 
before  their  votaries.  It  is  repeated  ag^ain 
and  again,  not  only  by  the  Christ  but  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apostles  of  the  New.  It  is  the  messag^e  of 
Isaiah,  ''  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  :  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
abundandy  pardon."  The  only  condition  is 
forsaking  the  sin  and  returning  to  God.  It 
is  repeated  in  the  prophetic  declarations  that 
God  buries  our  sins  in  Che  depths  of  the  sea, 
that  he  blots  them  out  of  the  book  of  his  re- 
membrance, that  he  remembers  them  against 
us  no  more  forever.  It  is  interpreted  by  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  by  the  declaration 
of  John  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  cleanses 
us  from  all  sin,  by  the  counsel  of  Paul  that 
we  forget  the  things  that  are  behind  and  press 
forward  toward  the  upward  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Christ  did  not  palliate  wrong-doing.  He 
did  not  treat  the  wrong-doer  as  a  victin* 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  He  de- 
manded repentance.  But  the  repentance  he 
demanded  was  not  emotion  nor  words,  but 
action.  The  only  evidence  of  repentance  he 
required,  the  only  evidence  he  recognized, 
was  ceasing  to  do  evil  and  entering  upon  a 
new  life  of  righteous  service. 

When  one  has  committed  a  sin,  his    first 
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duty  is  to  recognize  the  fact,  to  seek  for  no 
justification,  excuse,  or  apology,  to  consider 
what  lesson  his  wrong-doing  has  for  him, 
what  revelation  of  his  inmost  character  it 
makes  to  him.  He  is  next  to  consider 
whether  he  has  injured  any  one  by  his  wrong- 
doing, and,  if  so,  what  he  can  do  to  repair 
the  injury.  Then  he  is  to  take  up  again 
the  duties  of  life  and  go  on,  better  prepared  to 
fulfill  those  duties  because  he  knows,  as  he 
did  not  know  before,  what  are  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character  and  what  the  temptations 
which  he  must  avoid.  Whether  he  is  to  con- 
fess  to  others  the  wrong  he  has  done  depends 
wholly  upon  the  question  whether  that  con- 
fession will  be  of  any  benefit  to  them.  No 
one  is  under  obligation  to  unroll  the  book  of 
his  life  and  interpret  its  secret  writing  to  the 
world ;  no  one  is  playing  false  because  he 
does  not  write  in  letters  for  others  to  read 
the  story  of  his  past,  or  even  the  secrets  of 
his  present  experience.  There  is  only  One 
to  whom  this  self- revelation  must  be  made, 
and  to  Him  only  because  in  His  help  is  strength 
for  the  newness  of  life  to  which  He  calls  us. 


Confession  is  nevep  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  Gospel  preachers 
that  if  one  has  repented  of  his  sin  and 
confessed  to  his  heavenly  Father,  he  is 
as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  This  is  not  true. 
Sin  leaves  its  indelible  impress  on  the 
character.  Innocence,  once  lost,  can  never 
be  regained.  There  is  a  joy  in  forgiveness, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  joy  of  sinless- 
ness.  The  Book  of  Revelation  represents 
the  forgiven  in  heaven  singing  their  anthems 
of  praise  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  them  by 
His  blood.  But  this  anthem  of  praise  is 
declared  to  be  a  new  song.  Peter  was 
never  the  same  man  after  his  sin  that  he 
was  before  it ;  the  forgiven  woman,  never 
the  same  woman  that  she  was  before  she  had 
fallen.  But  to  both  there  was  given  the 
experience  of  a  new  life,  to  both  a  call  to 
service  which  they  could  better  fulfill  be- 
cause they  had  known  through  their  own 
bitter  experience,  not  only  their  own  weak- 
ness, but  the  needs  of  their  fellow-men. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


THE  VERSATILE  POLICEMEN  OF  NEW  YORK 


THE  recent  outdoor  carnival  of  the 
policemen  of  New  York  City,  a  spec- 
tacle unprecedented  in  America,  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  it 
that  the  metropolitan  **  cop  "  is  a  being  more 
versatile  than  even  Kipling's  marine,  "soldier 
and  sailor  too."  Soldier,  actor,  circus  rider, 
and  athlete  the  New  York  policeman  proved 
himself  to  be  in  the  two  thrilling  performances 
given  on  successive  Saturdays  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members  of 
the  force  killed  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

To  begin  with,  some  of  the  band  of  brawny 
men  that  came  from  Ireland  to  wear  the 
Xcw  York  police  uniform  and  who  subse- 
quendy  won  much  renown  for  themselves  and 
reputation  for  American  athletics  in  the 
Olympic  games,  some  of  thus  band  of  inter- 
nationally famous  giants  hurdled  and  broad- 
jumped  and  tossed  huge  weights  with  aston- 
ishing ease.  Then  members  of  the  mounted 
force  performed  in  a  manner  to  make  a  cow- 
boy envious.  One  lithe  rider  overtook  a 
*'  runaway  "  horse  bearing  a  fellow- member 
of  the  force  dressed  in  feminine  apparel,  and 
at  full  gallop  lifted  the  "  woman  "  from  her 


horse  to  his  own.  Three  other  blue-coated 
daredevils  essayed  to  rescue  two  dummy 
"  women  "  and  a  sawdust  "  baby  "  in  a  car- 
riage runaway.  Two  of  them  overhauled 
the  plunging  horses,  and,  sawing  at  their 
mouths,  brought  them  to  a  standstill,  while 
the  third,  leaning  from  his  saddle  when  the 
"  baby  "  bounced  out  of  the  swaying  vehicle, 
picked  the  infant  off  the  ground  and  dropped 
it  back  on  to  the  seat  with  its  *'  mother  "  as 
the  carriage  came  to  a  stop. 

The  thirty- five  thousand  odd  spectators 
who  crowded  into  the  race-track  where  the 
carnival  was  held  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  highly  trained  police  dogs. 
Through  a  window  on  a  very  realistic  stage 
provided  by  a  moving-picture  company 
stepped  a  burglar,  a  role  taken  by  one 
of  the  histrionic  stars  of  the  Department. 
As  he  was  filling  his  pack  with  silverware 
from  a  chest  which  he  skillfully  "  jimmied  " 
the  mistress  of  the  house  entered.  She  was 
attacked  by  the  intruder,  but  her  screams 
brought  a  policeman  and  his  dog.  The  dog, 
although  muzzled  for  safety's  sake,  leaped  at 
the  footpad,  and,  catching  him  off  his  bal- 
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ance,  knocked  him  down,  when  the  police- 
man made  him  a  prisoner. 

All  these  events  were  well  worth  the  price 
of  admission,  but  the  feature  of  the  carnival 
which  alone  would  have  been  worth  going  a 
day's  journey  to  see  was  a  sham  battle 
staged  by  members  of  the  Veteran  Battalion 
of  the  Police  Department,  which  is  made  up 
of  men  who  have  seen  service  in  the  army. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  armed  only 
with  rifles,  alternately  crawled  and  charged 
across  a  field  under  a  hot  fire  from  fifty 
others  concealed  behind  a  hedge,  who,  in 
addition  to  firing  their  small  arms,  poured  out 
a  deadly  fire  from  a  battery  of  field-pieces. 
The  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  sharp  bark  of 
the  army  rifles,  the  sight  of  the  **  dead  and 
wounded "  most  realistically  strewing  the 
sward,  where  they  were  examined  or  treated 
by  the  men  of  the  ambulance  corps,  was 
more  thrilling  than  even  the  rescue  of  the 
sawdust  baby  or  the  work  of  the  Belgian 
war  hounds.  The  battery  was  not  captured 
until  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  attacking 
force  had  been  theoretically  hit. 

After  the  fight  Major- General  Leonard 
Wood,  who  had  been  an  interested  spectator, 
said : 

*'  I  wish  we  had  a  million  men  like  these 


in  our  army.  A  spectacle  of  this  kind  is  of 
great  public  importance,  for  it  ought  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  trained,  drilled  men.  Con- 
sidering the  narrow  area  of  operations,  the 
sham  battle  was  very  well  done." 

General  Wood  is  right.  The  sham  battle 
was  valuable  because  no  one  who  saw  it 
could  come  away  with  the  belief  that  such  a 
maneuver  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
any  fraction  of  the  million  untrained  men 
that  we  have  been  told  would  spring  to 
arms  in  our  defense  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  if  our  country  were  to  be  attacked 
by  a  foreign  foe. 

But  for  another  reason  such  performances 
as  this  whole  police  carnival  are  important, 
because  they  bring  the  public  close  to  the 
men  who  are  protecting  it  in  p>erson  and 
property  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year.  The  police  arm  has  often  been 
a  sore  part  of  the  American  municipal  body 
politic.  New  York  is  not  the  only  American 
cit^'  that  has  had  its  disclosures  of  unhealthy, 
corrupting  influences  in  the  police  force.  It 
is  right  that  the  public  should  see  the  brighter 
side  of  the  police  shield,  should  know  of  the 
initiative,  rugged  honesty,  and  unreckoning 
courage  of  the  average  policenum  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 


THE    LAST  DAY  IN  THE  SUN  BUILDING 


FROM   A   SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT 


IN  1868  Charles  A.  Dana  purchased  the 
old  Tammany  Hall,  at  Nassau  and 
Frankfort  Streets,  and  moved  into  it  the 
New  York  **  Sun,"  then  thirty-five  years  old. 
For  forty-seven  years  a  great  newspaper  was 
got  out  in  this  little,  few-storied,  red-brick 
building.  The  home  of  questionable  political 
repute  became  a  beacon  in  American  journal- 
ism. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  "  Sun  " 
shone  out  through  the  always  dirty  little 
windows,  shooting  its  powerful  darts  unmind- 
ful of  rickety  floorings  and  overcrowded 
rooms,  and  growing  more  complex  in  its 
machinery  as  it  added  such  activities  as  the 
"  Evening  Sun  "  and  the  "  Sunday  Sun." 

Finally,  on  Saturday,  July  3,  1915,  came 
moving  day,  the  last  in  the  old  building — a 
day  to  test  the  stoutest  newsman  to  get  out 
the  many  evening  editions  on  desks  that  flew 
away  while  their  owners  were  still  using  them. 
"  Saturday's     generally    easy,"    they    said ; 


"there'll  be  little  news.  The  presses  are 
half  of  them  set  up  in  the  new  building  now. 
There's  only  the  office  furniture  and  ourselves 
to  go.  We'll  be  getting  out  the  *  Spirting 
Final '  on  soap-boxes.  Pray  Heaven  no  big 
story  breaks !" 

A  faint  prayer  or  an  unkind  fate.  Scarcely 
had  the  first  edition  of  the  **  Evening  Sun  " 
gone  to  press,  at  9:55  a.m.,  when  the  tele- 
phone brought  a  rumor  from  a  Wall  Street 
reporter  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  had  been 
shot  by  a  burglar  at  his  home  in  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island.  *'  It's  all  over  the  Street,"  he 
reported.  "  I  am  in  the  Morgan  office  now. 
No,  I  can't  confirm  it,  but  I'll  stand  by  the 
'phone  and  call  you  the  moment  I  hear." 

The  city  editor  snorted.  '*  Such  a  stor>% 
on  such  a  day,  even  if  it  were  true  I"  Just 
then  the  messenger  boy  from  a  news  agenc)- 
came  sauntering  in.  The  editor  snatched  at 
the  paper  he  carried.     The  long  sheet  heW 
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only  three  lines — a  bulletin :  "  Glen  Cove, 
L  I.  Reported  here  that  J.  P.  Morgan — " 
'It's  true  I"  cried  the  editor,  for  the  same 
reports  had  come  from  places  thirty  miles 
apart  "  You  write  the  heads ;  TU  clear  the 
paper.  Let  me  know  the  moment  you're 
sure."  And  the  city  editor  bolted  up  the 
iron  stairs  to  the  composing-room. 

Being  sure  on  so  big  and  so  important 
a  story  is  the  vital  thing.  Quick  work  on 
half  a  dozen  telephones  settled  the  bare  fact. 
No  rumor  to  manipulate  the  Stock  Exchange 
here.  Mr.  Morgan  was  shot  indeed  I  The 
bulletin  was  helpful.  **  By  a  crank,"  it  said. 
Enough  to  go  to  the  street  on.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  paper  was  on  the  presses,  mo- 
ments afterwards  in  the  newsboys'  hands, 
and  '*  the  town  beaten  "  by  twelve  minutes. 

All  in  the  day's  work,  the  newspaper  day  ; 
but  now  the  rub  was  on.  At  noon  the 
wreckers  came  into  the  office  to  sweep  it 
dean  of  chairs  and  tables,  books,  telephones, 
and  typewriters.  Everything  must  go.  They 
would  tear  the  very  heart  from  its  body  and 
still  expect  it  to  keep  on  beating,  for  the 
paper  must  come  out  as  usual,  though  all  its 
machinery  be  removed. 

Everything  was  yet  to  be  learned  about 
the  shooting.  VVho  did  it  ?  Why,  where, 
how?  Were  there  accomplices.'*  Rumors 
of  dynamite,  Germans,  British  Ambassador, 
flew  about.  The  wires  of  half  the  telephones 
were  out,  but  still  the  news  must  be  had. 
Washington,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  Dallas, 
Texas,  must  be  queried  by  telegraph.  The 
stories  from  the  men  sent  to  Glen  Cove,  to 
police  stations,  to  consulates  and  banking 
houses,  must  be  taken  and  turned  into  print, 
"with  pictures."  One  reporter,  turning  from 
a  telephone  with  a  big  message  to  write  down, 


found  his  machine  gone,  and  as  he  expostu- 
lated loudly  his  desk  followed.  An  editor, 
feverish  over  headlines  which  must  catch  an 
edition,  had  his  pencil  knocked  from  his  hands 
by  tremendous  blows  rained  on  the  city  desk. 
A  deaf  workman  was  pounding  the  desk  legs 
loose  from  the  floor,  heedless  of  objurgations. 
"  Call  off  the  workmen  for  ten  niinutes,"  they 
begged.  "  Bring  back  that  typewriter  1  we 
must  have  one  or  two  machines.  Be  careful 
with  those  glue-pots  I  you're  pouring  the  stuff 
all  over  the  library  books." 

So  it' went.  Bedlam  and  "big  news" 
mixed.  At  6:20,  when  the  editors  had  no 
place  to  sit,  almost  none  to  stand,  came  the 
last  sensation  of  the  day— confession  that 
Mr.  Morgan's  assailant  and  the  bomb  planter 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  were  the  same. 
One  more  extra  1  It  was  "  put  to  bed  " 
(the  presses  locked)  within  sixty  seconds  of 
the  "  dead  line  "  (the  Printers'  Union's  quit- 
ting hour).     Another  beat  I 

Bang  1  went  the  presses  for  the  last  time. 
The  day  was  over.  The  "  Sun  "  was  setting 
on  old  Tammany  Hall.  Worn  out  but  tri- 
umphant, the  editors  marched  out,  and  in 
Park  Row  looked  back  at  the  outgrown  shell, 
now  turned  to  wrack  and  chaos.  One  of 
them  quoted  what  the  paper's  poet  had  writ- 
ten a  few  days  before : 

"  Beneath  those  dim  and  aged  eaves 
Were  traced  with  many  a  driven  pen 
The  heartbeats  of  a  hundred  years, 
The  moving  pageantry  of  men ! 

But  now  no  more  of  triumphs  won, 
Good  friend,  thy  usefulness  is  done. 
Young  heart  that  strode  the  suir  to  fame, 
Old  heart  that  could  not  quit  the  game, 
The  book  is  closed  wherein  ye  write, 
The  hour  has  struck.    Give  ye  good-night  !'* 


A   CRIMINAL   JUDGE   ON   THE    CAUSES 

AND    CURE   OF    CRIME 


JUDGE  EDWARD  SWANN,  who  for 
eight  years  has  been  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
in  New  York  City,  trying  criminal  cases 
ranging  all  the  way  from  ordinary  theft  up 
to  murder,  gave  recently  to  the  New  York 
*'Sun"  an  interesting  interview  containing 
much  valuable  information  and  suggestions 
respecting  the  causes  and  cure  of  crime. 
Most  of  the  men,  he  says,  who  are  brought 


before  him  charged  with  crime  "are  there 
because  of  their  intent  and  desire  of  getting 
something  without  giving  an  equivalent  there- 
for." This  is  not  true  of  women,  who  rarely 
commit  crime  involving  their  personal  integ- 
rity. '*  It  is  the  general  rule  that  when  an 
offense  of  larceny  has  been  committed  by  a 
woman,  officers  of  the  law  always  look,  and 
at  once,  for  the  man  in  the  case  who  inspires 
such  wrong-doing."     A  large  proportion  of 
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the  criminals  are  boys  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  who  in  the  eyes  of,  the  law  are 
**  infants/' 

The  cause  of  their  crime  is  generally  lack 
of  home  government.  '*  It  is  generally  the 
individual  home  that  is  at  fault,  the  ignorance, 
the  carelessness,  the  laxity  of  parents  in 
the  individual  home."  Often  the  father  is 
"  immersed  in  his  work,  toiling,  thinking, 
planning  day  and  night  to  increase  his 
wealth,  and  the  mother,  with  all  her  ma- 
terial wants  supplied,  and  nothing  else  to 
occupy  her  active  mind  and  body,  is  an  active 
advocate  of  advanced  ideas."  The  basis  of 
these  advanced  ideas  is  that  each  individual, 
including  the  mother  and  the  children,  should 
be  allowed  to  do  about  as  they  please  with- 
out restraint  or  interference.  Judge  Swann 
thinks  this  conception  of  life  "  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  small  and  limited  number,"  and 
righdy  urges  that  the  first  duty  of  parents 
**  is  support  of  the  family ;  the  second  is  so 
to  guide  and  instruct  the  children  that  they 
will  become  good  citizens,  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  State."  What  they  call  advanced 
ideas  Judge  Swann  characterizes  as  "  a  rever- 
sion of  intelligence,  a  slipping  backward  from 
true  civilization  toward  that  state  of  social 
individualism  which,  when  carried  to  logical 
conclusions,  spells  anarchy." 

Judge  Swann  thinks  that  the  sympathy  for 
the  convicted  criminal  and  the  efforts  made 
to- postpone  sentence  or  to  procure  pardon  are 
often  injurious  both  to  the  criminal  and  to 
society.  Those  who  thus  attempt  to  relieve 
the  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his 
misconduct  Judge  Swann  divides  into  three 
classes  :  First,  those  who  are  prompted  by  a 
generous  impulse  to  help  the  unfortunate ; 
second,  those  who  have  been  moved  by  ap)- 
peals  from  personal  friends  of  the  criminal ; 
third,  those  who  offer  to  give  work  to  the 
convict  if  the  Court  will  suspend  sentence, 
which  they  do  *'  for  the  simple  purpose  of  get- 
ting him  to  work  for  less  than  he  is  worth." 

In  respect  to  the  cure  of  crime,  Judge 
Swann  thinks  that  there  is  danger  of  a  senti- 
mental sympathy  for  criminals  operating  both 
as  an  injury  to  the  convict  and  to  society. 
'*  Too  many  women  of  deep  sympathy  and 
oo  many  tender- hearted  men  seem  to  lose 


their  sense  of  justice  now  and  then,  being 
carried  away  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
glamour  of  crime.  To  such  persons  there 
app)ears  to  be  something  picturesque,  almost 
romantic,  in  the  idea  of  extending  a  hand  of 
helpfulness  to  a  man  just  out  of  prison,  or 
striving  to  get  him  off  with  suspended  or 
indeterminate  sentence."  He  adds  :  **  There 
is  no  question  whatever  in  my  mind  that 
teaching  the  criminal  that  he  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  and  that  he  is  the  prod- 
uct of  social  conditions,  has  a  bad  influence. 
It  weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  the  criminal. 
It  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  his  own  lawless  act.  It  inevitably  instills 
in  his  mind  the  subtile,  vicious  idea  that  he 
cannot  help  doing  wrong,  and  inculcates  the 
equally  dangerous  idea  that  there  is  no  use  in 
combating  conditions  which  surround  him." 

In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  these 
views  of  Judge  Swann  are  deserving  of  the 
very  careful  consideration,  not  only  of  those 
who  are  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes,  but 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  moral  training.*  The 
fundamental  condition  of  successful  dealing 
with  wrong-doers  is  a  sense  of  justice.  Any 
assumption  that  they  could  not  help  doing 
wrong  and  are  unfortunate  victims,  not  sin- 
ners, is  fatal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  history 
has  demonstrated  that  the  deterrent  power  of 
fear  is  founded  on  fallacy.  Fear  has  very 
little  effect  in  preventing  wrong-doing.  There 
should  be  punishment,  but  the  object  of  the 
punishment  should  always  be  to  cure  crime, 
not  merely  to  prevent  it ;  to  change  the  in- 
ward disposition  of  the  offender  so  that  his 
'  desires  will  be  virtuous,  not  vicious ;  to 
create  in  him  the  desire  to  render  service 
to  society  and  so  displace  the  desire  to  get 
out  of  society  something  for  nothing.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  punishment  should  be  curative, 
not  vindictive.  Its  object  should  be,  not  to 
exact  so  much  penalty  for  so  much  wrong- 
doing, but  to  send  the  wrong-doer  back  into 
the  community  with  a  serious  resolve  to  lead 
a  better  life  in  the  future.  And  this  is 
equally  true  whether  the  wrong-doer  be  a 
child  in  the  family,  a  pupil  in  the  school,  or 
a  criminal  in  the  State. 


GENERAL   JOFFRE'S   PERSONALITY 


BY   CHARLES   JOHNSTON 


^  ^^OM  io  vi  del  sen  endret,^'  they  say  of 
\ji  Joffre  in  his  own  Catalonian  tongue, 
half  French,  half  Spanish,  "  lo  moscat 
de  Rivesaltes  :  fortalesa  y  parfum  embolicais 
de  doifor  r^ — **  He  is  like  the  wine  of  his 
country,  the  muscat  of  Rivesaltes :  power 
and  spirit  wrapp)ed  in  sweetness."  And  the 
more  one  learns  of  him,  the  more  do  the 
wonderful  sweetness  and  gentieness  of  his 
character  stand  out.  As  a  school-boy  he 
was  singularly  gende ;  as  a  cadet  at  the 
£cole  Polytechnique  (the  West  Point  of 
France)  he  is  remembered  as  gentle  and 
reserved  ;  as  an  officer,  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  he  gave  a  mingled  impression  of 
gcndeness  and  force  ;  in  Paris^  already  high 
up  in  the  councils  of  the  army,  he  was  known 
for  the  serenity  and  charm  of  his  home,  his 
devodon  to  his  two  litUe  daughters.  And 
now,  when  he  commands  the  most  p)erfect 
army  in  the  world,  his  soldiers  adore  him  for 
the  same  qualities  of  the  heart.  They  are 
radiantly  happy  when  their  heroism  has  drawn 
forth  his  cordial  praise  and  they  can  say, 
''Grand'Phr  est  content^*  (Grandpapa  is 
pleased). 

A  younger  sister  of  the  General's  has  old 
records  showing  that  the  family  came  from 
Spain,  changing  the  surname  de  Gouffre  to 
the  more  French-sounding  Joffre.  The  Gen- 
eral's great-grandfather  was  the  first  who 
came  to  France,  driven  from  his  home  by 
some  political  upheaval.  He  became  a  mer- 
chant, and  left  a  son,  who  followed  in  his 
steps,  married,  had  several  daughters,  and, 
at  forty-three,  a  son.  He  then  lost  his  wife, 
and  he  took  it  so  to  heart  that  he  lost  all 
ambidon  and  let  everything  slip  through  his 
fingers.  The  late-coming  son  was  left  almost 
to  his  own  devices. 

His  practical  sense  led  him  to  learn  a  trade. 
He  apprenticed  himself  to  a  cooper  and 
worked  hard  till  he  was  of  age  to  marry, 
when  he  inherited  a  modest  fortune  from 
his  mother.  But  he  prudently  held  on  to 
his  trade — the  making  of  oak  barrels  for  the 
scented  muscat  wine  of  Perpignan — and  set- 
tled in  a  comfortable  house  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Rivesaltes,  the  quaint  litde  town 
among  the  vineyards  in  the  old  Roussillon 
district,  where  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees 
jut  out  upon  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  curi- 


ous that  three  of  the  leaders  of  militant 
France  to-dav  were  bom  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyrenees :  Joffre,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity ;  Gallieni,  about  the  center  of  the 
chain  ;  Foch,  who  marshaled  the  Batde  of 
Flanders,  at  the  west  end  of  the  mountains. 

Joffre  the  cooper,  the  General's  father,  in 
due  time  mobilized  an  army  of  his .  own  : 
eleven  children,  of  whom,  besides  the  Gen- 
eral, a  brother  and  sister  remain.  The  future 
victor  of  the  Mame  was  bom  on  January  12, 
1852.  Two  days  later  his  good  father, 
Gilles  Joffre,  entered  the  newcomer  at  the 
registry  office  as  Joseph  Jacques  Cdsaire, 
"  un  enfant  du  sexe  masculine  In  due  time 
the  blond,  blue-eyed,  gentle  boy  went  to 
school,  and  to  the  College  of  Perpignan, 
where  his  ardent  desire  for  a  military  career 
took  form.  At  fifteen  and  a  half  he  went  to 
Paris  to  prepare  for  the  very  stiff  entrance 
examination  of  the  ficole  Polytechnique.  In 
1869  there  were  almost  seven  hundred  can- 
didates for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  places. 
Against  this  sfiarp  comp)etiuon  young  Joffre 
passed  fourteenth.  He  would  have  done 
better,  for  he  was  very  strong  in  mathemat- 
ics, but  "  he  could  not  swallow  German," 
and  that  held  him  back.  He  learned  that 
tongue  very  thoroughly,  however,  in  the  next 
two  years. 

The  ficole  Polytechnique  is  in  many  things 
very  like  our  own  West  Point;  in  other 
things  the  contrast  is  sharp.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  old  Paris,  on  the  hill  of  Saint- 
Genevi^ve,  south  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
island  where  Notre  Dame  stands.  The  students 
are  subject  to  military  discipline  ;  each  of  the 
two  classes — for  the  course  is  for  two  years 
only — forms  a  battalion,  divided  into  two 
companies,  each  company  having  a  captain, 
two  adj  u tants,  and  thirteen  sergeants.  Joff  re's 
place  at  entrance  made  him  a  sergeant,  re- 
sponsible for  order  in  one  of  the  class-rooms, 
and  it  is  still  remembered  that  the  blue-eyed 
southern  boy,  the  youngest  in  the  class-room, 
had  hard  work  to  keep  his  squad  in  order. 
While  Joffre  was  there  the  ficole  Polytech- 
nique was  strongly  opposed  to  the  regime  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  year  before  he 
entered  the  cadets  voted  almost  unanimously 
to  refuse  to  cheer  the  Prince  Imperial  when 
he  came  to  visit  them.     Perhaps  it  was  there, 
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and  through  the  sense  of  the  military  rotten- 
ness of  the  Second  Empire,  that  Joffre  got 
the  strongly  republican  bent  of  mind  which 
he  has  preserved  to  the  present  day,  but  which 
has  never  prevented  his  choosing  ardent 
monarchists  like  General  de  Castelnau  and 
General  Pau  to  lead  his  armies ;  has  also 
never  prevented  his  cashiering  the  strongest 
partisan  republicans  among  the  generals  if 
they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  troops. 
For  with  his  sweetness  and  gentleness  Joffre 
is  absolutely  loyal  and  firm  in  all  that  touches 
duty. 

The  course  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  is 
divided  into  two  years,  separated  by  an  inter- 
mediate examination,  and  each  divided  into 
two  semesters.  The  chief  studies  are  chem- 
istry, physics,  mathematics,  history,  literature, 
and  German — the  only  language  studied 
there  except  French.  And  just  as  West 
Point  has  its  jargon,  so  has  the  French  West 
Point,  and,  curiously  enough,  that  jargon  is 
strongly  tinged  with  German.  Thus  the 
cadets  chosen  by  lot  to  recite  are  called  les 
Schicksalis  (the  fated),  though  those  who  fail 
in  the  final  examination  are  mocked  in  French 
as  Us  fruits  sees  (the  withered  fruit).  The 
cadets  rise  at  six,  have  roll-call  at  half-past 
six,  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  and  studies 
until  two.  The  hours  after  dinner  are  chiefly 
dedicated  to  physical  exercise,  riding,  gymna- 
sium, fencing,  and  the  like.  Supper  comes 
at  nine,  then  more  study,  and  bed.  The 
cadets  have  Wednesday  afternoons  and  Sun- 
days free,  and  are  allowed  to  go  out  into  the 
big  city  to  amuse  themselves. 

Such  was  young  Joffre's  life  for  eighteen 
months,  the  holidays  being  passed  at  Rive- 
saltes  under  the  Pyrenees,  to  which  his  heart 
has  always  gone  back  and  goes  back  still. 
In  his  first  year  he  did  only  fairly  well,  his 
work  flagging  a  little,  so  that  he  lost  a  good 
many  places  at  the  intermediate  examination, 
falling  from  fourteenth  to  thirty-fifth.  The 
notes  on  his  work  are  interesting.  He  still 
did  badly  in  German,  but  in  all  other  subjects 
fairly  well,  with  an  average  of  sixteen  marks 
out  of  a  maximum  of  twenty.  He  was 
rather  a  '*  good  all-round  man  "  than  a  spe- 
cialist at  any  study. 

In  the  following  year  Joffre  and  his  class- 
mates did  not  pass  their  final  examination — 
for  a  formidable  reason.  In  the  summer  the 
war  boldly  and  unscrupulously  engineered  by 
Bismarck,  who  plotted  and  forged  to  make  it 
appear  that  Germany  was  not  the  aggressor, 
burst  upon  France ;  and  Joffre  and  his  hun- 


dred and  thirty  classmates  hurried  into  mili- 
tary service,  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant, 
being  sent  to.  the  battery  of  the  Porte  d Italic, 
and  distributed  in  the  Rve  bastions  from  the 
eighty-fifth  to  the  eighty-ninth.  Joffre  was 
thus  under  fire  in  a  hard  campaign  before  he 
was  eighteen,  and  the  sorrow  and  humiliation 
of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Paris  and  the 
loss  of  the  two  eastern  provinces  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  heart.  After  the 
great  Battle  of  the  Mame  he  wrote  to  General 
Maunoury  and  the  Sixth  Army,  which,  conning 
from  the  west,  smashed  the  right  wing  of 
von  Kluck's  forces :  **  As  for  me,  if  I  have  ac- 
complished anything,  I  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  greatest  honor  which  has  been  conferred 
on  me  in  a  long  career :  that  of  commanding 
men  like  you.  It  is  with  lively  feeling  that  I 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done,  for  I  owe 
to  you  that  toward  which,  through  forty- four 
years,  all  my  efforts  and  all  my  energies  were 
strained  :  la  revanche  de  1870  "  (retribution 
for  1870). 

In  1871,  while  the  new-bom  Third  Repub- 
lic was  painfully  struggling  with  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad,  young  Joffre  went  back  to 
his  studies  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  enter- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  a  little  later 
going  for  more  advanced  studies  to  the  War 
College  at  Fontainebleau. 

When  he  had  thoroughly  learned  his  trade, 
he  was  set,  with  other  young  engineers,  to 
repair  and  renew  the  defenses  of  Paris. 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  then  the  great  figure 
in  France,  President  of  the  Republic  He 
made  an  examination  of  the  new  defenses 
in  the  spring  of  1876,  at  a  time  when  Queen 
Victoria  was  in  Paris,  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  work  done  by  Lieutenant 
Joffre,  and  even  more  by  his  quietness  and 
force.  The  story  goes  that  be  stepped  up  to 
Joffre  and  greeted  him  :  "  Mes  compliments^ 
man  capitaineT  thus  giving  him  a  step  of 
promotion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
Joffre  was  gazetted  captain  on  April  2Z^ 
1876. 

From  Paris  Captain  Joffre  was  transferred 
to  Pontarlier,  on  the  backbone  of  the  Juras  ; 
and  then  to  Montpellier,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  station  of  the  Sixteenth  Army 
Corps,  where  he  went  as  captain  command- 
ing a  company  in  1882,  being  then  just  thirty 
years  old. 

This  is  the  period  of  his  first  marriage,  a 
singularly  happy  one,  but  eclipsed  by  early 
disaster,  for  his  wife  died  in  1885,  leaving  him 
desolate.     So  deeply  did  he  feel  his  bereave- 
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ment  that  he  determined  to  leave  France, 
and  sought  and  received  permission  to  take 
part  in  Admiral  Courbet'S  expedition  to 
Tonkin.  Captain  Joffre  was  first  assigned 
to  certain  engineering  tasks,  but  Admiral 
Courbet  recognized  in  him  a  first-rate  fight- 
ing man,  and  took  him  to  Formosa  to  share 
the  attack  on  the  pirates  of  the  Pescadores 
Islands,  which  Joffre  did  with  such  gallantry 
that  Admiral  Courbet  obtained  for  him  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  close  of 
1885. 

After  the  fighting  was  over  Captain  Joffre 
remained  at  Hanho'i  as  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  organize  the  defenses  of  Upper  Tonkin. 
One  who  knew  him  at  that  time  describes 
him  as  a  rather  silent  officer,  in  love  with  his 
trade,  every  detail  of  which  he  knew  admi- 
raWy,  and  animated  by  ardent  patriotism. 
"The  remembrance  of  1870,  the  *  terrible 
year/  never  went  to  sleep  in  this  silent  soul." 
Although  chiefly  occupied  with  the  work  of 
his  profession,  he  was  skillful  in  all  tasks 
intrusted  to  him.  Asked  to  organize  an 
exhibition  of  art  and  industry  at  Hanhoi,  he 
did  it  remarkably  well,  handling  the  check- 
ered silks  and  wood-carvings  of  the  Orient  as 
lovingly  as  if  they  had  been  shrapnel  sheMs. 

When  he  had  been  in  Tonkin  three  years. 
General  Mensier,  who  had  seen  him  at  work 
and  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
brought  him  home  again  to  Paris,  to  the 
Department  of  Engineering  at  the  War  Min- 
istr>%  of  which  he  was  head,  M.  Freycinet 
being  then  Minister  of  War. 

Promoted  chief  of  battalion  in  1889,  Joffre 
passed  to  the  Department  of  Military  Rail- 
ways, and  shortly  after  went  back  to  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  the  forest — this  time  as  Professor  of 
Fortification. 

During  all  this  time  Joffre  never  lost  touch 
with  Rivesaltes,  the  hot  little  town  of  the 
Midi,  with  houses  gathered  about  the  old 
Saracen  tower,  its  walls  washed  by  the  tor- 
rential stream  of  the  Agly — called,  perhaps, 
after  one  of  the  Graces  attendant  on  Venus 
— ^which  comes  rushing  down  from  a  spur  of 
the  Pyrenees.  It  was  his  joy  to  visit  his  old 
father,  the  maker  of  wine-casks,  and  to  play 
cards  with  him  or  the  uncles  and  friends  of 
an  evening.  They  all  talked  Catalonian,  the 
richly  colored  dialect  of  the  regions,  French 
and  Spanish,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  for  Catalonian  has  always  been 
very  dear  to  Joffre*s  heart.  There  is  a  very 
humorous  illustration  of  this,  dating  from  the 
days  before  his  journey  to  Tonkin.     On  one 


of  his  vacations  in  the  south  he  went  to 
examine  the  fortifications  of  Ponts-de- Molls. 
The  officer  in  command  of  the  fortress  had 
him  arrested  as  a  German  spy.  Joffre,  with 
his  habitual  quietness,  allowed  himself  to  be 
brought  before  the  authorities;  then,  in 
broadest  Catalonian,  he  announced  :  "  Soun 
tin  Allemany  de  Rivesaltes,  que  ten  tres  galons 
sobre  la  matelotte  ;'*  which  I  take  to  mean, 
**  I  am.  a  *  German  '  from  Rivesaltes,  with 
three  gold  bands  on  my  cap  " — that  is,  a 
captain  in  the  French  army. 

With  his  old  friends  in  the  little  old  town 
he  has  always  been  the  same — ^gentle,  cordial, 
simple,  ready  to  give  a  greeting  and  talk  about 
old  times.  During  one  of  the  games  of  manila 
with  his  old  father  the  talk  turned  on  his 
father's  vineyard  at  Bompas — the  little  prop- 
erty which  had  come  to  him  from  his  mother. 
Joffre,  then  a  major  of  engineers,  advised  his 
father  to  cut  oblique  trenches  across  it,  to 
carry  off  the  floods  which  the  mountains 
were  always  gathering  and  sending  down, 
and  to  ch^ck  the  spring  inundations.  **  Eh, 
what  the  deuce  f"  said  the  young  officer. 
"  I  know  something  about  trenches.  That 
is  my  job.*' — '♦  I  know  something  about 
trenches.  That  is  my  job."  What  a  sig- 
nificance the  words  have  now  ! 

Joffre's  knowledge,  not  so  much  of  trenches 
as  of  military  railroading,  got  him  his  next 
colonial  billet.  It  was  the  time  of  the  east- 
ward move  across  the  Sudan  from  the  old 
colony  of  Senegal,  with  its  capital  at  the 
river  mouth,  named  after  Samt  Louis.  This 
country  General  Gallieni  had  thoroughly 
worked  over  some  years  earlier,  writing  two 
excellent  books  about  it  and  cutting  a  way 
through  the  forests,  teeming  with  lions  and 
hippopotamus,  which  lie  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  upper  Niger,  And  it  was  along 
Gallieni's  route,  from  Kayes  to  Bafoulabe, 
that  Major  Joffre  began  to  build  the  present 
railway  line.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  in 
the  steaming  wilderness  of  the  western 
Sudan  that  he  was  first  to  gain  a  national 
fame. 

Joffre  has  always  been  taciturn ;  he  has 
never  written  in  the  sense  that  Gallieni  has. 
But  of  this  African  adventure  he  did  write 
an  account  which  sheds  much  light  on  the 
character  and  power  of  the  man.  It  was 
decided  that  an  advance  should  be  made  on 
Timbuktu.  Colonel  Bonnier  was  sent  along 
the  Niger  by  boat.  Major  Joffre  was  to  go 
by  land  to  the  north  of  the  river.  He  was 
in  command  of  a  column  of  more  than  a 
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thousand  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
native  porters  or  servants ;  the  remainder, 
excepting  a  few  French  officers,  were  those 
Senegalese  troops  who  have  given  so  good 
an  account  of  themselves  in  the  last  few 
months.  So,  turning  his  back  on  track-lay- 
ing, Joffre  set  out  from  Segu  on  December 
27,  1893,  with  directions  to  take  possession 
of  the  regions  between  Segu  and  Timbuktu, 
and  to  meet  Colonel  Bonnier  there.  Joff  re*s 
report,  which  records  the  operations  of  his 
column  during  something  over  six  months, 
is  a  model  of  clarity,  revealing  the  methodi- 
cal prudence  with  which  he  laid  his  plans  to 
lead,  revictual,  and  protect  his  troop  and 
convoy.  He  gathered  information  as  to  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  the  Tawarek 
methods  of  fighting,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  tribes.  And  he  was  as  vigorous 
as  he  was  prudent.  In  the  second  half 
of  his  journey  fighting  became  frequent. 
These  conflicts  were  not  imposed  by  the 
enemy,  but  were  brought  on  by  Joffre,  who 
always  kept  the  initiative  in  his  own  hands, 
and  compelled  respect  for  his  nation's  flag. 
At  Goundam  he  forcibly  took  possession 
of  the  single  track  across  the  marshlands 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  Timbuktu.  But 
he  never  made  the  junction  with  Bon- 
nier, for  that  ill-starred  commander  was 
ambushed  and  killed,  with  his  whole  force, 
on  January  15,  1894,  fourteen  Frenchmen 
being  among  the  slain.  Joffre  entered 
Timbuktu  on  February  12,  after  a  difficult 
march  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  only 
to  learn  of  Colonel  Bonnier's  disaster.  He 
found  there  also  despatches  summoning  him 
back  to  Kayes  and  track-laying.  At  this 
point  Joffre  showed  the  higher  sense  of  dis- 
cipline which  enables  ah  officer  to  put  aside 
the  form  of  an  order  and  obey  its  substance. 
He  decided  that  the  radical  change  in  the  situ- 
ation made  it  imperative  for  him  to  remain 
at  Timl)uktu,  and,  after  avenging  Bonnier 
and  burying  the  bones  of  the  fallen  French- 
men, he  did  remain,  turning  Timbuktu  into  a 
strong  and  very  prosperous  French  post. 
New  despatches  approved  and  confirmed  his 
decision  to  remain,  all  France  rang  with  his 
achievement,  and  he  was  gazetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  March  6. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  another 
distinguished  soldier,  whom  Joffre  was  later 
to  know  singularly  well,  and  who  was,  like 
Joffre,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1870,  was  at 
this  time  sirdar  of  another  African  army.  As 
Bonnier  was  killed  at  Timbuktu,  so  Gordon 


was  killed  at  Khartum.  As  Joffre  avenged 
Bonnier,  so  Kitchener,  between  four  and  five 
years  later,  avenged  Gordon  at  Omdurman- 
And,  as  Kitchener's  name  was  associated  in 
the  hearts  of  Ejiglishmen  with  one  dty  of 
the  Sudan,  so  Joffre's  name  in  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen  was  associated  with  another  city 
of  the  Sudan.  The  Third  Republic  does  not 
confer  peerages,  but  Joffre  was  rewarded  by 
an  added  degree  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as 
Kitchener  was  rewarded  with  a  higher  degree 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  two  men  are 
almost  of  an  age.  Kitchener  being  a  few 
months  the  senior.  They  were  at  the  fi^^eat 
military  schools  of  engineering — Woolwich 
and  the  ficole  Polytechnique — at  the  same 
time,  and  now  they  are  fighting  together 
against  France's  inveterate  foe. 

When  Colonel  Joffre  returned  to  Paris,  it 
was  to  take  up  the  work  of  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Military  Inventions  at  the 
War  Ministry,  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of 
his  genius,  and  a  further  step  in  his  preph 
aration  for  the  gteat  work  that  lay  before 
him. 

In  December,  1899,  General  Gallieni,  who 
had  been  doing  wonderful  work  as  Governor- 
General  of  Madagascar,  the  island  colony 
bigger  than  France,  picked  Colonel  Joffre  to 
lead  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men  to  go  to 
Diego  Suarez,  the  wonderful  harbor  at  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  and  turn  it  into  a 
first-class  fortified  naval  base.  One  of  the 
interesting  things  in  Gallieni's  admirable 
book  on  Madagascar  is  the  pen  picture  of 
Joffre  and  the  fine  work  he  accomplished 
there. 

By  the  end  of  1900  the  task  was  com- 
pleted, and  Joffre  returned  to  France.  In 
1901  two  excellent  things  befell  him  :  he  was 
married  ag^n,  to  the  present  Mme.  Joffre, 
who  was  Henriette  Rosalie  Renou,  at  Paris, 
on  April  26,  and  was  gazetted  general  of 
brigade  on  October  12.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  man  that  he  at  once  introduced 
his  new  wife  to  the  sultry  litde  town  beneath 
the  Pyrenees,  buying  a  house  there,  on  the 
Place  du  Pont,  at  the  banning  of  the  Boule- 
vard Joffre — a  solid,  plain  house  with  a  gar- 
den full  of  trees.  So  it  comes  that  there  are 
two  Joffre  houses  in  Rivesaltes,  both  p>lain 
and  simple,  but  the  birthplace  the  simpler  of 
the  two.  One  is  reminded  of  a  quiet  little 
town  in  Warwickshire  where  the  son  of  a 
good  and  simple  citizen  was  born,  and  whither, 
after  gaining  some  fame  as  a  writer  of  i>lays 
and  verses  and  winning  a  modest  fortune,  he 
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returned.  In  Stratford  also  they  show  two 
houses,  the  birthplace  the  simpler  of  the 
two. 

One  of  his  cronies  in  Rivesaltes,  who  had 
'*thou*ed  **  Joffre  for  many  a  year,  met  him 
once  more  when  he  went  back  to  the  little 
town  as  General  Joffre,  and  addressed  him 
more  formally  as  **  you.'*  But  Joffre  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  they  went  back  to 
'*  thou  "  and  Catalonian.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  that  the  good  folk  of  Rivesaltes  do 
not  say  to  Joffre,  even  in  his  dear  Catalonian. 
They  do  not  come  to  him  with  recommenda- 
tions of  ambitious  youths — not  a  second 
time,  at  any  rate.  No  one  has  ever  exercised 
a  *•  pull  '*  on  Joffre,  not  even  the  Minister  of 
War.  He  tells  those  who  try  that  he  himself 
made  his  way  by  hard  work,  tenacity,  energy. 
That  is  the  true  way.  Let  the  ambitious 
youth  do  the  same. 

There  was  one  branch  of  training  which 
General  Joffre  still  lacked :  practical  experi- 
ence in  handling  large  bodies  of  French 
troops  of  the  different  arms.  This  practice 
he  was  now  to  gain.  As  brigadier-general 
he  commanded  a  brigade  of  artillery  at  Vin- 
ccnnes  in  1902,  after  which  he  was  made 
head  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  at 
the  War  Ministry.  On  March  23,  1905,  he 
was  gazetted  general  of  division,  and  com- 
manded the  Sixth  Division  of  infantr>',  one 
of  the  two  divisions  constituting  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  whose  staff  town  is  Rouen. 
After  another  interval  at  the  War  Ministry 
he  finally  commanded  a  full  army  corps,  the 
Second,  whose  staff  town  is  Amiens.  Thus 
it  fell  to  him  to  maneuver  large  bodies  of 
troops — cavalry,  infantr>',  and  artillery — over 
the  batdefields  of  the  present  war. 

In  1910  General  Joffre  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  of  War,  a  com- 
mittee of  a  dozen  or  more  generals,  with  the 
War  Minister  as  Chairman,  which  makes  all 
capital  decisions  for  the  French  army.  And 
finally,  in  the  summer  of  1911,  Joffre  was 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  this 
Council,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of 
General  Pau,  who  was  offered  and  refused 
the  post,  to  fill  the  newly  created  post  of 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff— military  head  of 
tlve  army  in  peace  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  war.  He  had  had  just  three  years*  expe- 
rience in  that  post  when  the  war  broke  out — 
the  dme  to  learn  through  and  through  the 
characters  of  the  men  under  him ;  the  time 
to  impress  his  own  strong,  deep  character  on 
them  and  on  the  armies  of  France.    As  Chief 


of  the  General  Staff  Joffre  had  under  his 
authority  three  hundred  and  sixty  generals  on 
the  active  list,  with  a  reserve  of  more  than 
fi\t  hundred  more  generals,  many  of  whom 
were  at  once  restored  to  the  active  list  when 
war  broke  out. 

We  saw  that  Joffre  was  married  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  Madagascar.  He 
is  an  ideal  husband,  and  the  very  tender 
father  of  two  little  girls,  who  are  the  delight 
of  his  eyes.  He  is  devoted  to  the  joys  of 
family  life,  and,  after  a  hard  day  at  the  War 
Ministry,  refreshes  his  soul  with  an  evening 
of  music  at  the  piano  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  The  sweetness  of  his  look  is  not 
deceptive.  His  gentleness  and  modesty  just 
stop  short  of  shyness.  As  a  chief  he  has 
never  nagged  or  been  jealous  of  those  who 
have  worked  under  him — first,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  his  power  to  know  men  and  to 
gather  the  right  men  about  him  ;  secondly, 
because  he  is  incapable  of  taking  umbrage  at 
the  excellences  of  another.  He  effaces  self 
entirely,  and  sees  only  the  goal. 

In  Paris,  just  before  the  war,  he  and  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  had  a  charming  house 
in  the  Passy  district,  across  the  river  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  in  a  bend  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — in  the  Rue 
Michel- Ange,  between  the  Rue  d^Auteuil  and 
the  Avenue  de  Versailles.  The  General  had 
the  good  habit  of  early  rising,  and  he  might 
be  seen  riding  along  the  bridle-paths  of  the 
Bois  any  time  after  six  in  the  morning.  His 
home  life  was  simplicity  itself ;  he  ate  spar- 
ingly, slept  on  a  hard  bed,  and  made  a  point 
of  cleaning  his  own  sword  and  saddling  his 
own  horse.  Besides  music,  reading  is  one 
of  his  delights.  Thus,  in  an  address  to  the 
alumni  of  the  Ii^cole  Polytechnique  a  few 
months  before  the  war,  speaking  on  the 
recent  struggle  in  the  Balkans,  he  aptiy  illus- 
trated his  points  with  quotations  from  Ovid, 
from  Bossuet,  from  Montesquieu.  His  voice, 
by  the  way,  is  singularly  penetrating  and 
sweet. 

It  remains  only  to  say  something  of  Joffre 
as  war  leader  of  the  greatest  army  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  By  his  quality  of  heart  he 
has  brought  about  a  complete  cohesion 
throughout  that  army,  winning  the  confidence, 
the  approval,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  ali ; 
employing  the  gifts  of  all,  without  regard  to 
factions  ;  commanding  joyful  obedience  with 
out  hurting  pride.  '•  He  commands  us/' 
said  a  distinguished  soldier  "as  we  love  to 
be  commanded."     In  war,  as  in  peace,  he  is 
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simplidty  itself.  His  quarters,  his  meals,  are 
the  simplest  obtainable ;  and  when  he  seeks 
relaxation  from  the  tremendous  intellectual 
burden  of  thought  for  an  army  of  millions, 
he  finds  it  by  going  among  the  common  sol- 
diers, not  talking  much,  yet  communicating 
much  through  the  strong  gentleness  of  his 
presence,  the  magnetism  of  the  heart.  His 
brief  despatches  show  the  same  simple  force  ; 
to  the  soldiers  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  to  the  victorious  armies  of  France 
after  that  decisive  conflict,  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Alsace,  to  the  commanders  of  the 
armies  of  the  Allies,  always  the  same — always 
serene,  potent,  unshakable. 

It  is  of  good  omen,  I  think,  to  close  this 


sketch  of  the  great  benign  commander  with 
a  word  of  his  addressed  to  ourselves.  On 
March  12  was  printed  a  letter  of  his  to  an 
American  woman  who  had  gathered  gifts 
among  us  for  his  troops. 

•'  I  hasten  to  thank  you  sincerely  and  from 
my  heart  for  the  splendid  present  which  you 
have  sent  from  generous  friends  to  my  brave 
soldiers.  I  am  deeply  touched  to  see  your 
great  country  interested  in  them.  They 
deserve  all  the  presents  which  are  made  lo 
them  by  their  courage,  their  energy,  the  good 
humor  which  they  bring  to  the  defense  of  a 
noble  cause.  You  have  help)ed  to  give  them 
something  of  pleasure.  Once  again  their 
Chief  thanks  you  with  his  whole  heart.*' 


PAYING  THE  PENALTY   IN  DANBURY 

BY   LYMAN  BEECHER  STOWE 


SOME  tenscore  workmen  in  Dan  bury, 
Connecticut,  are  to  lose  their  homes 
because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  they  conspired 
to  restrain  the  inter- State  trade  of  a  certain 
manufacturer  of  hats.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  interesting  to  learn  the  point 
of  view  of  some  of  these  men  as  well  as  to 
see  the  kind  of  homes  they  were  to  lose. 
Accordingly  I  went  to  Danbury,  procured 
from  the  local  officers  of  the  hatters'  union 
the  names  and  addresses  of  a  dozen  or  more 
of  them,  and  went  to  see  them. 

The  local  officers  had  told  me  that  the  men 
were  not  much  worried,  and  that  not  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  had  even  called  at  the 
office  to  inquire  about  the  situation  :  that  they 
had  been  mostly  old  men  who  were  no  longer 
working  at  the  trade.  Even  they  had  ex- 
plained in  an  apologetic  manner  that  '*  the 
old  woman  was  worried  about  losin'  her 
home  an'  wanted  I  should  come  round  an' 
inquire.  You  know  how  women  are!"  A 
man  I  met  in  the  office  of  the  union  told  me 
of  one  old  man  among  the  defendants  whose 
daughter  had  developed  tubercular  trouble 
and  for  whom  rest  and  mountain  air  were 
prescribed.  The  old  man  could  not  raise  a 
dollar  on  his  attached  property,  and  hence 
the  daughter  stayed  at  home  and  died. 

The  first  of  the  defendants  whom  I  saw 
was  a  defiant  little  man  upwards   of  sixty, 


whose  white  hair  was  very  much  slicked  down, 
as  though  he  had  just  come  from  the  hands 
of  a  rural  barber.  He  planted  himself  ag- 
gressively athwart  the  threshold  of  the  best 
parlor  of  his  commodious  and  prosi>erous- 
looking  little  home  and  declined  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  me,  on  the  ground  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  union  alone  had  the  right  to  sp>eak. 
Like  most  persons,  however,  who  decline  to 
discuss  situations,  he  did  discuss  it,  and  as- 
sured me  with  unnecessary  vehemence  that 
he  was  **  losing  no  sleep  over  it,"  and  that, 
"  should  the  sheriff  put  him  and  his  furniture 
out  on  the  street,  he  would  hold  the  sheriff 
liable  for  any  damage,  no  matter  how  slight, 
which  befell  any  piece  of  furniture  from  the 
baby  grand  piano  down."  The  sheriff  must 
take  his  pound  of  ffesh  without  a  drop  of 
blood. 

Upon  my  inquiring  whether  he  anticipated 
that  his  losses  would  be  made  good  by  the 
union,  he  fairly  shouted  at  me :  "  Of  course 
we'll  be  taken  care  of  by  the  union.  Guess 
you  never  belonged  to  a  union,  or  you  wouldn't 
ask  such  a  question  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
that's  the  whole  idea — the  whole  philosophy 
of  a  unionism  ?"  He  had  a  gleam  of  scorn 
in  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and  evidently  re- 
garded my  mere  question  as  a  reflection  upon 
unionism. 

'  Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  briefly 
explain  what  the  trouble  was  all  about  which 
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has  resulted  so  tragically  for  these  individuals. 
I).  E.  Loewe,  the  boycotted  manufacturer, 
sued  between  two  and  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  Amer- 
ica under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  for 
coosptring  to  restrain  his  inter-State  trade  in 
hats.  The  Anti- Boycott  Association  made 
Mr.  Loewe's  case  its  own,  while  the  United 
Hatters  acted  for  their  members,  the  defend- 
ants in  the  suit.  After  twelve  years  of  mighty 
legal  battles,  the  Supreme  Court  last  January 
handed  down  the  final  decision  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturer,  Loewe,  and  requiring  the 
defendants  to  pay  him  the  amount  of  the 
damages  he  sustained  as  determined  by  the 
jury,  trebled  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  together  with 
costs,  which,  with  interest,  make  the  total 
nearly  $300,000.  This  was  the  outcome  of 
the  famous  **  Danbury  Hatters'  Case,"  which, 
because  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  new 
legal  and  economic  theories  debated  and  de- 
cided, has  long  held  the  interest  and  attention, 
not  only  of  lawyers,  employers  of  labor,  and 
labor  leaders,  but  of  sociologists  and  publicists, 
and  even  to  some  extent  the  general  public. 
Since  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America 
i*-as  not  deemed  sufficiently  responsible  finan- 
cially, the  suit  was  brought  against  individual 
members  of  the  organization.  Of  course  the 
men  selected  as  defendants  were  those  having 
property,  who,  naturally,  were  the  older,  more 
industrious  and  frugal  members.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  such  men  who  were 
made  defendants  there  were  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  survivors  when  the  final 
decision  was  rendered.  The  bank  accounts 
and  real  property  of  these  men  have  been 
under  attachment  since  the  beginning  of  the 
suit,  and  are  now  about  to  be  seized  in  satis- 
faction of  the  judgment.  For  their  bank 
accounts,  however,  the  defendants  were 
some  time  ago  indemnified  by  the  union.  The 
homes  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  who 
owned  homes  are  attached  and  now  subject 
to  sale.  It  had  been  generally  assumed  that 
the  union  as  an  org^ization  would  pay  the 
judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
written  promise  circulated  among  the  defend- 
ants by  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  ;  but 
the  National  organization,  at  its  convention 
heW  in  May,  1915,  repudiated  this  promise, 
-refused  to  pay  the  judgment,  pronounced  the 
defendants  "  guilty  of  no  moral  wrong,"  and 
voted  to  levy  an  assessment  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  earnings  of  all  members  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  these  defendant  mem- 


bers. The  one  per  cent  assessment  should 
realize  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  a  year, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  twice  the  interest 
charge  on  the  amount  of  the  judgment.  But 
the  point  is  that,  whatever  may  be  done  to  pro- 
tect them  against  actual  privation,  nothing  is 
to  be  done  to  save  these  men  from  the  loss 
of  their  homes  and  other  real  property. 

In  the  year  1901  the  officers  of  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America  demanded  that 
Mr.  Loewe  unionize  his  shop.  Unionizing 
meant  the  discharge  of  his  non-union  men  or 
compelling  them  to  join  the  union.  Mr. 
Loewe  refused  to  comply.  The  union  offi- 
cers thereupon  instituted  a  boycott  of  the 
Loewe  factory  throughout  the  United  States 
by  blacklisting,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
traveling  agents  and  by  correspondence 
sought  to  prevent  labor-unionists  from  buy- 
ing Loewe  hats  or  dealing  with  any  one  who 
handled  them.  Mr.  Loewe,  finding  his  busi- 
ness seriously  damaged  by  these  operations, 
finally  brought  suit  for  damages  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  against  members  of 
the  union  whose  officers  had  instituted  this 
boycott,  upon  the  legal  ground  that  the  mem- 
bers had,  through  their  authorized  officers 
and  agents,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  injure 
him  in  his  inter-State  trade  in  hats. 

After  leaving  the  alert  and  defiant  little 
man  I  called  on  a  big,  lethargic-looking  Ger- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  in  the  immacu- 
late dining-room  of  his  immaculate  cottage 
after  returning  from  his  half-day's  work. 
The  factory  was  on  half-time,  as  the  hat  busi- 
ness is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  This  ignorant  old 
man  was  perfecdy  willing  to  talk  freely  after 
he  had  assured  himself  that  I  was  not  tr>'ing 
to  sell  him  anything.  When  I  asked  him 
what  part  he  had  played  in  the  great  struggle 
which  had  resulted  so  disastrously  for  him- 
self and  his  fellow-defendants,  he  gave  me, 
in  imperfect  English  which  I  will  not  try  to 
reproduce  closely,  the  following  account  of 
his  relationship  to  the  union : 

"  'Way  back  in  '93,  when  I  was  workin' 
for  old  man  Merritt  [*'  old  man  Merritt "  being 
the  father  of  Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  of 
counsel  for  Mr.  Loewe],  the  foreman  he  come 
into  the  office  just  before  closin'  and  says  for 
each  of  us  to  bring  hvc  dollars  in  the 
momin*  to  buy  a  union  card  and  join  the 
union — so  I  joined  to  keep  my  job  same  as 
the  others.  When  I  went  to  the  meetin's  of 
the  union,  I  couldn't  understand  what  they 
was  talkin'  about,  so  finally  I  says, '  I  leave  it 
to  them  as  can  talk  and  I  won't  go  no  more.' 
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So  when  this  trouble  started  I  hadn't  been 
near  no  meetin'  for  years,  and  I  didn't  know 
nothin'  about  the  union.  I  couldn't  read  but 
very  litde,  and  I  wouldn't  understan'  it  if  I 
did  read  it.  When  I  got  served  with  the 
papers  on  my  home,  I  didn't  pay  no  attention 
to  them  because,  I  says,  *  There  ain't  no  law 
as  can  hold  me  responsible  for  things  what 
I  ain't  never  heard  about.'  Why  shouldn't 
them  as  done  them  things  get  punished  and 
not  me  as  knew  nothin'  ?" 

When  I  explained  to  the  old  man  the  legal 
theory  by  which  he  was  held  responsible — 
namely,  that,  since  the  members  of  the  union 
paid  their  officers  to  act  in  their  behalf,  they 
were  presumed  to  control  their  actions,  with 
unwonted  animation  he  interrupted  and  said, 
"  Well,  then,  if  they  presume  that,  they  pre- 
sume just  the  opposite  from  what  is  the 
truth.  Yes,  we  pay  them,  but  we  don't  con- 
trol them — they  controls  us  1"  As  I  walked 
away  from  this  cottage  surrounded  by  its  trim 
little  lawn,  its  flower-beds  and  cherry  trees,  I 
thought  how  poor  a  compensation  for  its  loss 
would  be  even  the  most  liberal  dole  from  the 
coffers  of  the  union. 

I  next  visited  one  of  the  factories  and 
talked  with  some  of  the  defendant  employees. 
One  of  these  men  was  far  the  best  educated 
and  most  intelligent  of  any  of  the  defendants 
whom  I  met.  He  had  held  several  responsi- 
ble public  positions  in  the  town,  and  com- 
pared very  favorably  with  the  average  em- 
ployer in  point  of  general  information  and 
intelligence.  He  had  two  houses  under  at- 
tachment and  in  danger  of  sale.  He  said  : 
*♦  I  was  out  of  town  when  this  trouble  started 
and  never  knew  anything  of  it.  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  have  known  had  I  been 
here,  however,  because  I  had  long  since 
ceased  t6  attend  the  meetings  of  the  union  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  except  to  pay 
my  dues.  I  used  to  go  to  the  meetings  and 
express  my  views,  but  I  found  that  I  could 
talk  myself  black  in  the  face  without  any- 
body's paying  any  attention.  I  found  I  had 
no  real  voice  in  their  matters  and  that  it  was 
just  a  waste  of  time  and  breath.  I  guess 
there  must  be  something  in  what  they  say 
about  the  thing  being  run  by  a  ring.  Look 
at  the  way  Sculley's  [the  President  of  the 
United  Hatters  at  the  present  time]  acting 
now — backing  an'  fiUin'  an'  quibblin'.  He's 
acting  very  unmanly,  I  call  it.  Then  look  at 
that  letter  he  wrote  Mr.  Merritt — well,  now, 
that'll  make  'em  mad,  an'  how  can  we  get 
good   terms   from   'em   when   he   goes  an* 


makes  'em  mad  first  ?  Why  don't  he  take 
his  medicine  an'  acknowledge  we're  beaten 
and  try  to  come  to  terms  so  we  can  get  out 
of  it  the  best  we  can  ?  Of  course  he  and  the 
other  officers  assumed  entire  responsibilit}-, 
and  now  it  looks  as  though  they  had  abused 
our  confidence. 

**  When  Sculley  became  President,  he 
should  have  called  us  defendants  together 
and  told  us  the  exact  situation  and  said. 
*  Now,  you  are  the  ones  most  concerned,  an* 
I  want  to  know  what  you  want  roe  to  do  for 
you.'  He  could  have  advised  us  all  he 
wanted  to.  But,  as  it  was,  he  paid  no  more 
attention  to  us  than  if  we  was  children.  As 
I've  told  'em,  we  who  are  really  concerned — 
we  who  have  to  lose  our  homes  to  pay  the 
penalty — we  were  never  consulted  about  the 
boycott  or  about  the  trial,  or  about  anything 
else. 

*^  You  see,  I  realized  how  serious  it  was 
when  those  attachment  papers  were  served 
on  us  more  than  most  because  I've  heki 
public  positions  that  have  brought  me  into 
contact  with  people  who  understand  legal 
matters.  But  Connelly  [the  local  secretary] 
sent  us  a  letter  not  to  be  alarmed  an'  that 
the  union  would  pay  all  exp>enses  and  juc^- 
ments,  an'  now  Sculley's  quibbling  about  that 
same  as  about  everything  else. 

"  Then  Sculley,  he  comes  up  here  with  a 
fool  petition  to  Congress  all  about  how  as  the 
Clayton  Law  shows  that  the  Sherman  Law 
wasn't  meant  to  apply  to  labor  unions,  and 
therefore  Congress  ought  to  pay  the  judg- 
ment. And  then  he  asked  us  to  come  for- 
ward and  sign  the  p>etition,  an'  we  went  up 
like  a  lot  o'  sheep  and  signed  it  Why,  you 
might  just  as  well  go  down  to  Coney  Island 
with  a  broom  and  try  to  sweep  the  waves 
out  of  the  ocean  1" 

I  next  saw  Mr.  Loewe,  who,  in  concluding 
our  conversation,  said,  with  great  emphasis, 
"  I'm  not  fighting  labor-unionism — I'm  fight- 
ing the  Tammany  Hall  of  labor-unionism  1" 

I  talked  also  with  one  of  Loewe's  men  who 
had  remained  loyal  to  him  during  all  the 
trouble.  This  man  said  that  in  1902,  shortiy 
after  the  boycott  against  Loewe  was  started, 
Maher,  who  is  now  in  Congress,  but  was 
then  the  President  of  the  local  hatters'  union 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  National  organiza- 
tion, sent  for  him  to  meet  him  at  a  cigar 
store  after  his  work  one  evening.  He  went, 
and  Maher  opened  the  conversation  by  ask* 
ing  him  how  much  in  arrears  he  was  in  the 
payment  of  his  dues.     He  had  some  years 
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previously  been  suspended  from  the  union 
for  the  non-payment  of  dues.  When  he 
mentioned  the  amount,  which  was  a  large 
one,  Maher  commented,  **  Well,  I  guess  we 
can  fix  that  up  all  right.  Now,  how  about 
coming  out  ?" 

To  which  the  man  replied  :  **  No,  I  couldn't 
come  out  I  wouldn't  feel  right  about  it. 
I'm  gettin'  on  good,  gettin*  good  wages, 
doin'  well  by  my  family,  an'  just  beginnin'  to 
get  ahead,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  come  out 
just  for  unionism." 

**  At  that,"  he  said,  "  he  g^ve  me  a  shove 
toward  the  door  and  shouted,  *  Get  out  of 
here,  you  scab,  you're  not  fit  to  live  in  a  free 
country  1'  And  I  shouted  back  at  him,  *  It 
wouldn't  be  a  free  country  if  you  had  your 
way  V  " 

He  continued  :  **  For  a  time  after  that  I 
was  shunned  by  my  friends  in  the  union — 
even  by  my  own  brothers  and  my  brother-in- 
law,  but  now  they  all  treat  me  just  as  good  as 
ever,  and  some  of  them  have  even  told  me 
thc>'  thought  I  did  right  not  to  give  in  to 
Maiher.  Anyhow,  I  don't  regret  it,  an'  I'm 
better  off  to-day  than  I  could  have  been  if  I 
had  gone  out." 

The  troubles  between  capital  and  labor 
during  recent  years  have  been  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  great  "soulless  corporations," 
which  have  made  impossible  the  personal 
relation  that  used  to  exist*  between  the  old- 
time  employer  and  his  men.  Danbury  is  a 
typical  old-school  Yankee  town  so  far  as  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  con- 
cerned. Business  is  still  done  in  compara- 
tively small  units,  so  that  the  average  employer 
knows  his  men  personally,  knows  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  affairs,  and  calls  them  by  their 
first  names.  They  know  him  and  his  family 
and  affairs  and  sometimes  call  him  by  his 
first  name.  The  town  seems  prosperous 
even  now,  and  shows  signs  of  having  been 
more  prosperous.  The  fact  that  the  homes 
of  the  workmen  are  unusually  attractive  and 
comfortable,  together  with  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  manufacturers  appear  to  have  amassed 
great  wealth,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  pro- 
ceeds between  those  who  furnish  the  capital 
and  the  directing  brains  and  those  who  furnish 
their  labor  and  manual  skill  than  is  frequently 
the  case. 

In  spite  of  twelve  years  of  open  war 
between  the  labor  and  the  capital  of  this 
anomalous  town,  there  is  to-day  much  friend- 


liness and  very  little  bitterness  between  the 
employers  and  their  men.  Even  Mr.  Loewe 
appears  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  most  of 
the  union  men,  including  the  very  men  he 
has  sued  and  is  about  to  deprive  of  their 
homes.  Although  every  condition  would  ai>- 
pear  to  be  favorable  to  industrial  harmony, 
this  town  has  during  the  past  twelve  years 
been  the  center  of  one  of  the  mightiest  indus- 
trial wars  that  this  country  has  ever  known, 
which  is  drawing  to  its  tragic  conclusion  in 
depriving  innocent,  industrious,  frugal,  and 
elderly  workmen  of  their  homes.  Who  is  to 
blame  ?     What  is  to  blame  ? 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  officers  of  the  union 
to  say  that  they  gave  as  much  publicity  as 
possible  to  their  boycotting  operations,  and 
that  hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  defendants  either  knew  of 
the  boycotting  acts  or  should  have  known  of 
them ;  but  since  they  were  assured  that  the 
acts  were  legal,  and  since  they  fully  realized 
their  impotence  to  stop  them  even  if  illegal, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  injustice  of  subject- 
ing them  to  the  supreme  penalty  of  losing  their 
homes  is  hardly  less  in  the  case  of  those  who 
knew  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  did  not 
know  ? 

Labor  leaders  claim  the  newly  enacted 
Clayton  Law  as  a  victory  for  labor,  and  assert 
that  the  Danbury  Hatter  decision  could  never 
have  been  obtained  had  that  law  been  upon 
the  statute-books.  On  the  other  hand, 
Daniel  Davenport,  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Loewe, 
also  hails  the  new  law  as  a  victory,  and  asserts 
that  it  reaffirms  and  strengthens  the  rights  of 
the  employer.  If  he  is  right,  innocent  mem- 
bers of  any  labor  union  may  still  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  any  acts  which  their 
officers  may  commit  which  are  held  to  be 
illegal.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  injustice,  should 
not  labor  unions  be  incorporated  so  as  to 
prevent  suits  against  individual  members,  just 
as  employers  incorporate  to  protect  their 
stockholders  ?  Since,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  unincorporated  unions  are  not  exempt 
from  suit  as  organizations,*  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  convincing  aigument  against  this 
course  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  union 
labor,  and  it  is  surprising  that  opposition  to 
such  a  course  should  come  from  labor-union- 
ists rather  than  employers. 


» Almost  all  the  industrial  States  have  enacted  law5 
authorizing  suits  against  voluntary  unincoroorated  organ- 
izations. '  * 


THE  INTRUDER 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

There  is  a  smell  of  roses  in  the  room, 
Tea-roseSi  dead  of  bloom. 
An  invalid,  she  sits  there  in  the  gloom, 
And  contemplates  her  doom. 

The  pattern  of  the  paper,  and  the  grain 

Of  carpet,  with  its  stain, 

Have  stamped  themselves,  like  fever,  on  her  brciin. 

And  grown  a  part  of  pain. 

It  has  been  long,  so  long,  since  that  one  died, 
Or  sat  there  by  her  side ; 
She  felt  so  lonely,  lost,  she  would  have  cried. 
But  all  her  tears  were  dried.  .  .  . 

A  knock  came  on  the  door ;  she  hardly  heard  ; 
And  then — a  whispered  word. 
And  some  one  entered,  at  which,  like  a  bird, 
Her  caged  heart,  fluttering,  stirred. 

And  then  she  heard  a  voice ;  she  was  not  v/rong — 
His  voice,  alive  and  strong : 
She  listened,  while  the  silence  filled  with  song ; — 
Oh,  she  had  waited  long! 

She  dared  not  turn  to  see ;  she  dared  pot  look ; 
But  slowly  closed  her  book — 
And  waited  for  his  kiss.     Could  scarcely  brook 
The  weary  time  he  took. 

There  was  no  one  remembered  her — no  one  I 
None,  under  moon  or  sun  ; 
Who,  then,  had  entered  ?  entered,  but  to  shun 
Her  whose  long  work  was  done. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and — no  one  I     Yet  she  felt 
A  presence  near,  that  smelt 
Like  faded  roses ;  and  that  seemed  to  melt 
Into  her  soul  that  knelt. 

She  could  not  see,  but  knew  that  he  was  there, 
Smoothing  her  hands  and  hair ; 
Filling  with  scents  of  roses  old  the  air. 
Standing  beside  her  chair. 


And  so  they  found  her,  sitting  quietly, 
Her  book  upon  her  knee. 
Staring  before  her  as  if  she  could  see — 
What  was  it  ?     Death  ?  or  he  ? 
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JAPANESE  STORY-TELLERS'  TALES 

AS   RETOLD  BY  KEISEKI  MATSUMURA  AND  DONE  INTO 

ENGLISH  BY  C.  M.  CADY^ 


FOREWORD    BY    THE    TRANSLATOR 


Matsumura  Keiseki  (or,  as  we  should  write 
the  name,  TCeiseT^i  Matsumura)  is  a  preacher  in 
Tokyo  who  preaches  ahnost  exclusively  by  and 
through  stories  gathered  from  any  source  that 
suits  his  purpose  for  the  time  and  the  occasion. 
The  Japanese  are  natural  public  speakers. 
Apparently  they  are  always  "  on  deck  " — if  I 
may  be  adlowed  a  baseball  term — ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  speak  before  any  audience 
on  any  subject;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  us, 
who  require  usually  at  least  an  hour  or  more  of 
preparation,  that  they  generally  have  something 
to  say  that  interests  and  instructs  those  who 
listen. 

From  very  ancient  times  on  to  the  present, 
public  story-tellers  have  won  distinction  (and 
their  living  likewise)  by  telling  stories. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Matsumura 
preached  sermons  made  up  according  to  the 
instruction  in  sermonizing  taught  in  the  theo- 
logical school ;  but  the  original  bent  of  his  mind 
soon  found  new  models  in  the  public  story- 
tellers to  whom  he  listened. 

Recalling  that  his  Master  taught  by  parables 
—one  form  of  story-telling— he  was  led  to  make 
a  close  study  of  a  few  of  the  most  successful 
public  story-tellers  in  Tokyo.    Convinced  that 
he  might  well  follow  this   the  oldest  form  of 
ptpHc  speaking  in  his  work  of  preaching,  he 
MQitttiooized    his    methods    of  sermonizing; 
~^*   as  a  consequence,  he  has  gained   wide 
ttion   and  success  in  story-telling  as  a 
of  influencing  his  audiences  in  what  he 
the  truth. 
in  the  struggle  for  respect  and  recogni- 
W  one  of  the  nations  of  to-day,  which  cul- 
in  the  terribly  sanguinary  conflict  with 
Mr.  Matsumura  and  Professor  T.  Murai 
Ived  the  idea  of  using  Japanese  stories 
■no  means    of  informing    English    speak- 
~^flbd  reading  people  of  the  inner  motives, 
and  fears,  likes  and  dislikes — in  a  word, 
^"asore  or  less  private  spiritual  character — 
iSldr  countrymen,  to  the  end  of  bringing 
a  greater  amount  of  respect,  a  closer  sym- 
%  and  a  more  complete  mutual  confidence 
upon  more  intimate  knowledge.    Work- 
"illf  together,  they  selected  fifteen  or  sixteen 
"Kodan  "  stories  which  they  deemed  were  fairly 
representative  of  all  phases  of  Japanese  life. 
Mr.  Matsumura  put  them  into  wide-awake  Japa- 
nese and  Professor  Murai  made  a  rough  transla- 
tion into  English,  and  the  manuscript  was  sent 

'Thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  given  to  Mr.  T.  Murai 
lor  help  in  the  translation  from  the  Japanese. 


to  England  with  the  hope  of  being  published 
in  book  form  in  England  and  America. 

Unfortunately,  the  manuscript  was  submitted 
to  the  wrong  person  and  was  never  heard  from 
again. 

Knowing  my  interest  in  the  plan  and  my  own 
desire  and  efforts  in  the  same  great  end,  they 
afterward  placed  with  me  a  copy  of  the  very 
rough  translation,  with  the  request  that  I  retell 
the  stories  and  try  to  make  them  acceptable  to 
English  ears  and  imagination. 

I  have  done  so^tried  to  do  so,  I  mean — after 
a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Matsumura  himself,  so 
that  I  might  let  his  unique  and  forceful  spirit 
and  manner  shine  through  the  new  communi- 
cating body,  which  happened  to  be  my  mother 
tongue. 

Fortunately,  I  could  the  more  easily  hide  my 
own  personality  behind  and  beneath  his  own 
because  we  were  much  alike  in  mental  attitude 
and  activity.  To  make  it  more  natural,  I  use 
the  pronouns  he  would  use  if  he  were  able  to 
write  in  English,  of  which  he  has  a  reading 
knowledge  only. 

The  following  stories  are  such  as  Japanese 
story-tellers  read  or  tell  to  their  audiences  at  the 
yose^  or  halls  for  public  story-telling.  They 
are  called  ^undan  or  kodan^  which  means,  liter- 
ally, **  war  stories."  These  stories  are  con- 
fined to  historical  and  biographical  facts,  mostly 
about  real  personages,  or  at  least  based  upon 
them,  though  the  facts  arc  colored  here  and 
there  with  imaginary  elements  to  make  the  tales 
more  interesting.  Purely  literary  subjects,  love 
stories,  or  fairy  tales  are  excluded. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  story-telling 
upon  the  masses  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Go  wherever  you  please,  you  will  find  no  place 
without  its  story-telling  hall  filled  with  inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic  hearers.  Those  who 
frequent  these  halls  are  mostly  of  the  working 
classes,  such  as  clerks,  shop  boys,  laborihg 
men,  jinrikisha  men,  and  the  like.  Men  of 
higher  education  and  of  better  station  also 
attend,  but  the  majority  are  those  who  cannot 
afford  an  education  elsewhere. 

These  halls  are  open  day  and  night,  but  natu- 
rally the  bulk  of  the  audiences  come  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  There 
is  a  small  admission  fee  of  two  or  three  sen  for 
each  person,  and  the  entertainment  lasts  from 
three  to  four  hours,  with  one  intermission  of 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  listeners  can  have,  if 
they  wish,  some  tea  and  light  refreshment  for 
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three  sen.  Generally  there  are  several  story- 
tellers, who  relieve  one  another  and  thus  add 
variety  to  the  entertainment. 

In  these  hours  the  people  are  moved  by  a 
variety  of  emotions;  sometimes  they  are  inspired 
to  reproduce  in  themselves  the  courageous  spirit 
of  ancient  heroes ;  sometimes  they  are  moved 
by  a  sense  of  chivalry  and  make  up  their  minds 
to  stand  by  the  poor  and  weak  ;  again  they  are 
touched  by  the  beauty  of  a  tender  heart  and 
feel  ashamed  of  their  own  lack.     They  hear,  in 


fact,  several  sermons  in  an  evening,  and  go 
home  filled  with  inspiration  and  quickened  to 
fresh  resolutions  to  be  better  men.  I  can  justly 
say  that  the  real  educators  of  the  Japanese  people 
at  large  are  the  public  story-tellers.  The  skill 
gained  and  exercised  by  them  is  wonderful.  They 
know  how  to  touch  and  fire  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers  and  make  them  laugh  or  cry  at  their  wish ; 
and,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  more 
popular  and  successful  ones  among  them  show 
no  mean  dramatic  power.  C.  M.  Cady. 


ARAKI    MATAEMON 

(THE  FENCING-MASTER) 


ONE  afternoon,  about  the  year  1630, 
which  was  in  the  shogunate  of  the 
third  Tokugawa,  a  tall,  well-dressed 
Samurai  was  leisurely  walking  along  the  great 
Tokaido  road,  a  little  west  of  on<5  of  the 
broadest  rivers  in  Japan  where  it  cuts  the 
road. 

When  he  started  from  Osaka,  about  ten 
days  before  we  find  him  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  he  had  his  purse  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  had  partly  earned  and  partly 
received  as  presents  from  his  pupils  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Yedo.  Before  he 
could  get  away  from  Osaka  his  purse  was 
decidedly  lighter,  and  all  along  the  way  he 
seemed  to  feel  ashamed  to  carry  such  a  load 
of  what  was  literally,  to  him,  filthy  lucre. 
Beggars,  mendicant  priests  and  pilgrims,  tea- 
house maidens  and  hotel  servants,  received 
from  his  hands  continual  and  generous  drop- 
pings of  the  "  metal  stuff,"  so  that  by  the 
time  we  meet  him  he  is  without  a  single  cash, 
though  he  himself  really  did  not  know  that 
fact,  so  completely  unconcerned  was  he 
whether  he  had  money  or  not.  He  knew 
that  he  had  paid  for  his  last  cup  of  tea ;  that 
was  all.  To  him,  and  to  his  class,  it  was  really 
a  matter  not  worth  thinking  about  whether  he 
had  enough  money  to  get  him  across  the 
river  or  not,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venience to  satisfy  what  was  to  him  the  mere 
foolish  clamor  of  the  coolies  who  must  carry 
him  over.  For  a  moment  his  usually  smiling 
face  was  beclouded  with  a  frown,  and  his 
mouth  drawn  up  in  a  half-serious,  half-comi- 
cal pucker,  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  a  look 
of  careless  contentment  as  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  river  and  the  crowd  of  porters  and 
bandai  men  (chair  carriers),  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  well- 
dressed  man  with  two  swords.  Supposing, 
of  course,  that  a  fine  gentleman  like  him  had 


plenty  to  pay  for  a  first-class  fare  across,  the 
men  gathered  about  him  like  bees  about  a 
bowl  of  sugar. 

Selecting  one  of  the  more  stylish  chairs,' 
the  man  calmly  doubled  himself  up  in  Turk- 
ish fashion,  drew  out  a  pipe  from  a  gold- 
lacquered  case,  and  proceeded  to  smoke 
while  the  chairmen  noisily  settled  who  and 
how  many  men  should  carry  this  particular 
equipment  to  the  other  side.  Finally  they 
appealed  to  the  man  himself,  but  he  coolly 
swept  his  pipe  around  the  circle  of  lusty 
porters  about  him  and  motioned  to  them  to 
take  him  across  without  more  delay.  Upon 
that  six  men  in  front  and  six  men  behind 
raised  the  heavy  chair  to  their  shoulders,  and, 
with  from  three  to  sue  men  as  relays,  started 
across. 

Arriving  at  the  eastern  bank  without  mis- 
hap, the  men  put  their  heavy  weight  down 
and  made  profound  bows  as  they  waited  for 
the  generous  fee  they  fully  expected  to 
receive. 

You  can  imagine  their  anger  and  change 
of  manner  when  their  passenger,  on  opening 
his  purse,  found  it  quite  empty.  Turning 
the  silk-lined  bag  inside  out  before  their  eyes, 
he  smilingly  told  them  he  was  sorry  he  had 
nothing,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  be  toW 
what  the  penalty  was. 

"  i  have  nothing,"  added  he,  **  that  I  care 
to  offer  you  in  place  of  money,  but  am  quite 
ready  to  submit  to  the  rule  in  such  cases. 
What  is  it*^?"^ 

"  The  penalty,  sir,"  replied  the  head  car- 
rier, "  is  a  beating  with  the  fist  by  the  men 
who  are  defrauded.  Each  one  of  us  is  to 
have  one  blow.  He  can  strike  as  hard  as  he 
pleases  anywhere  he  can  except  in  the  face. 

I  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  no 
bridges,  and  boats  were  prohibited,  since  both  aifordcd 
too  easy  means  of  crossing  to  an  enemy  in  time  ol  war  or 

revolt. 
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r>o  you  agree  to  this  ?  It  doesn't  matter 
much  whether  you  do  or  not,  as  we  are  a 
dozen  or  more  to  one  and  can  do  as  we  like, 
anyway." 

**  All  right,  come  on,  one  at  a  time,"  in- 
standy  replied  the  man,  seadng  himself  on  a 
drift-log  of  wood  and  folding  his  arms  while 
he  condnued  to  smoke.  He  was  bareheaded, 
of  course. 

The  head  chairman  formed  his  men  into 
line,  with  himself  in  the  lead.  At  first  they 
approached  warily,  for  their  employer  was 
armed  with  two  swords  and  an  iron  fan ;  ^ 
and,  besides,  he  was  unusually  tall,  and  evi- 
dently strongly  built.  But  still  the  man  was 
a  gendeman  in  dress  and  appearance  and 
presumably  a  Samurai  in  spirit,  and  there- 
fore he  could  be  trusted  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  head  man  stepped 
up  behind  and  struck  as  hard  as  he  could 
with  his  clenched  fist  right  on  top  of  the 
Samurai's  head.  The  latter  never  moved 
a  muscle ;  in  fact,  he  scarcely  felt  the 
Wow,  whereas  the  man  who  struck  doubled 
himself  up  with  pain,  for  his  knuckles  were 
about  as  badly  bruised  as  though  he  had 
pounded  a  rock  or  an  iron  post  The  second 
man,  thinking  that  the  first  had  soft  fists, 
striick  even  harder,  but  only  howled  with 
pain  as  he  nursed  his  aching  knuckles  be- 
tween his  other  hand  and  his  knees.  Still 
the  Samurai  continued  to  smoke,  as  if  these 
bk)ws  were  mere  gende  taps.  Of  course 
there  was  much  laughter  and  joking  on  the 
part  of  the  men  still  in  line  and  from  the 
crowd  of  interested  rivermen  who  had  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  infliction  of  the  penalty 
for  non-payment  of  dues.  This,  together 
with  the  naturally  provoking  effect  of  not 
seeming  to  hurt  the  offender,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  struck,  kept  the  defrauded  men 
from  saiking  anywhere  but  on  the  head. 

At  first  they  observed  the  rule  of  striking 
only  one  blow ;  but  toward  the  last  some 
strode  two,  three,  and  even  four  dmes ;  and, 
as  the  confusion  and  ch^rin  increased,  even 
bystanders  were  challenged  by  the  knuckle- 
aching  crowd  to  come  and  try  the  fellow's 
head^  that  was  like  a  stone.  ^ 

The   man   in  question    seemed  to  be  so 

« Thb  was  a  fine  silk  fan  with  ribs  made  of  thin  steel 
plates.  The  origin  of  the  carrying  this  kind  of  a  fan  that 
might  be  used  as  a  weapon  on  occasion  is  most  interest- 
ing, but  cannot  be  given  here. 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  men  while 
fencing  never  wore  anything  on  the  head,  as  is  done  at 
present,  and  split  bounboo  swords  were  unknown.  In- 
stead, solid  wooden  sticks  were  used,  and  the  training  was 
stich  that  the  scalp  and  skull  became  exceedingly  hard  and 
toorii,  so  that  a  man's  fist  made  no  impression  except  on 
itsell 


meek,  and  to  take  so  little  notice  of  the  blows 
now  being  showered  upon  him,  that  several 
outsiders  came  up  and  prepared  to  try  their 
fists  on  the  bull-headed  man,  as  they  called 
him. 

This  was  too  much  ;  suddenly  rising,  he 
seized  the  last  of  his  own  bearers  by  the 
wrists ;  then,  holding  both  in  one  hand  as 
easily  as  he  would  those  of  a  mere  child,  he 
thus  addressed  the  entire  crowd : 

"So  long  as  you  observed  the  rule  of 
striking  once,  I  submitted  to  the  punishment 
you  claimed  was  due  me.  But  you  have 
broken  your  agreement ;  some  of  you  have 
struck  me  as  many  as  four  blows,  so  I  shall 
proceed  to  return  the  extra  blows." 

With  that  he  hit  the  man  he  was  holding 
a  swinging  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
bowled  him  over  as  though  he  had  been  a 
mere  ninepin. 

"  Oh,  say  !*'  exclaimed  the  head  man  ;  "the 
man  is  a  quarrelsome  fellow  and  wants  to 
fight.  Come  on,  men,  let's  give  him  a  good 
beating  this  dme  and  no  fooling.  His  head 
is  too  hard  for  our  fists ;  we'll  take  our 
sdcks.^     Come  on!" 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
before  the  speaker  lay  on  the  ground,  appar- 
ently killed  by  a  blow  from  the  fist  of  the 
man  he  had  planned  to  attack. 

This  so  exasperated  the  others  that  they 
called  loudly  on  their  fellows  to  come  to  their 
help,  thinking  to  overcome  the  man  by  might 
of  numbers.  The  angry,  shouting  crowd 
began  arming  themselves  with  clubs  and 
poles,  but  they  were  not  quick  enough.  With 
a  rapidity  of  movement  of  which  his  former 
calm  deliberations  gave  no  hint,  the  man  was 
in  their  midst  before  they  were  aware,  striking 
right  and  left,  hitting  each  man  once  only,  but 
with  a  blow  that  knocked  him  senseless. 
These  blows  were  not  on  the  head,  but  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body  known  only  to  the 
skilled  wresder.  So  lightning-like  wfere  his 
movements  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  his 
assailants  were  stretched  on  the  ground  ai>- 
parendy  dead  before  any  one  had  time  to 
strike  him  a  single  blow. 

This  turn  in  the  events  produced  a  sudden 
revolution  of  estimate,  and  now  the  ignorant 
carriers  threw  down  their  clubs  and  fled,  cry- 
ing out,  "  The  man  is  a  devil  1  the  man  is  a 
devil !" 

Left  thus  master  of  the  field,  the   man 

«  The  sticks  universally  Uken  as  staffs  by  the  coolie  class 
when  they  carry  loads  on  the  shoulder  by  means  of  a  pole- 
These  sticks  are  lieht  but  strong,  as  they  are  used  to  rest 
the  pole  on  when  the  carrier  wishes  to  take  the  load  off  his 
shoulder  while  resting  or  shifting  to  the  other  side. 
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began  readjusting  his  garments  and  swords, 
which  had  become  a  trifle  disarranged.  While 
thus  engaged  he  was  accosted  by  a  well- 
dressed  man  of  the  Samurai  class,  who  said : 

**  Pardon  me,  but  I  wish  to  express  to 
you,  sir,  my  admiration  for  your  remarkable 
achievement  in  the  noble  art  of  ju-jitsu  which 
I  have  just  witnessed  from  yonder  tea-house, 
where  I  was  resting.  .  You  certainly  are  no 
novice ;  and,  judging  from  your  beautiful 
swords,  you  are  no  mean  expert  in  fencing. 
May  I  ask  your  name  and  whither  you  are 
going }  I  hope  you  are  bound  for  Yedo,  for 
then,  I  trust,  I  may  have  the  honor  to  accom- 
pany you.  At  any  rate,  I  beg  you  to  permit 
me  to  furnish  you  with  any  ready  cash  you 
may  need.  Ejccuse  me  for  suggesting  this, 
but  I  could  not  help  hearing  that  the  little 
trouble  with  the  rivermen  was  due  originally 
to  your  being,  for  some  reason,  short  of  funds. 
It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction to  assist  you  in  any  way  I  can.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  you  are  going  ?  My  name 
is  Watanabe." 

*'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  replied  the  other, 
as  he  flnished  rewinding  his  girdle  and  ad- 
justing his  two  bejeweled  swords  to  the  cor- 
rect slant,  "  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  inquire 
after  my  humble  name.  I  am  Araki  Matae- 
mon,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  Yedo  to  see 
what  I  can  do  in  teaching  my  profession, 
which  is  fencing,  really,  and  not  Wrestling. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  use  my  swords  against 
such  clods,  and  so  had  to  defend  myself  the 
next  easiest  way.  I  shall  be  honored  by  your 
permission  to  accompany  you  to  the  city,  and 
I  accept  with  thanks  your  kind  offer  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  rest  of  the  trip,  for  I  find 
that  I  spent  my  last  cash  last  night  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  suppose  I  could 
raise  something  on  my  swords  or  my  extra 
robes,  but  one  doesn't  like  to  do  that,  you 
know,  if  he  can  help  it.  If  it  will  not  trouble 
you  too  much,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  assist- 
ance till  I  can  reach  Yedo,  where  I  hope  I 
shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  repay  you,  if 
you  will  permit  me." 

"  Please  do  not  think  of  it,  my  dear  sir," 
replied Watanabe  ;  *'  mutual  helpfulness  is  the 
teaching  of  bushido,  you  know ;  and  in  this 
case  it  is  reward  enough  to  be  of  some  slight 
assistance  to  a  man  destined  to  be  as  famous 
as  your  remarkable  skill  assures  me  you  will 
become." 

The  two  men  looked  long  and  deep  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  both  were  satisfied. 
Going  into  the  tea-house,  they  had  some  re- 


freshment, of  which  Araki  had  special  need, 
not  having  eaten  since  early  morning. 

Thus  began  a  friendship  that  became  very- 
intimate  and  subsequently  of>ened  the  way 
for  Araki's  greatest  achievement. 

On  reaching  Yedo,  Araki  at  once  started  a 
school  of  fencing.  He  did  not  wait  even  to 
give  the  formal  notice  of  his  intention  or  ask 
permission  of  the  Shogun's  fencing-master, 
Yagyu  Hidanokami,  who  had  usurped,  or  at 
any  rate  claimed,  the  sole  right  of  teaching 
ken-jitsu  in  Yedo. 

Ken-jitsu  was  the  style  of  fencing  that  had 
been  originated  by  Yagyu-Riu,  the  father  of 
Yagyu  Hidanokami,  and  had  been  perfected 
by  Yagyu  Jubei,  Hidanokami's  elder  brother. 
The  latter  had  been  the  teacher  of  Araki 
Mataemon.  Jubei  desired  very  much  to 
teach  his  younger  brother  the  last  two  and 
greatest  secrets  of  fencing,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  Jubei  by  their  fathe-  not 
long  before  the  latter's  death,  but  which  had 
been  perfected  by  his  more  renowned  son, 
Jubei,  by  practice  in  actual  deadly  conflict 
with  renowned  warriors  in  various  parts  of 
the  land.  This  desire  on  the  part  of  Jubei 
had  remained  unfulfilled  at  the  time  of  Jubei's 
death,  but  on  his  death-bed  he  intrusted  the 
task  to  Araki,  who  went  about  carrying  it  out 
with  his  usual  promptness  and  originality. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  had  given 
up  his  work  in  Osaka  and  had  come  to 
Yedo. 

To  attract  public  attention,  Araki  had  huge 
notice  boards  erected  in  front  of  his  fencing 
hall,  and  of  course  these  acts  soon  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  self-appointed  head  of  fencing 
in  the  capital,  and,  naturally  enough,  aroused 
his  wrath. 

Notice  was  at  once  served  on  the  new 
upstart  to  appear  before  the  all-powerful 
Yagyu  Hidanokami.  to  give  account  for  his 
unwarrantable  affront. 

Araki  at  once  answered  the  summons  in 
person.  On  reaching  the  great  fencing  hall 
of  the  Shogun.  Araki  assumed  such  a  haughty 
attitude  that  he  made  every  one  angr>'. 
Hidanokami  especially  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  rudeness  of  this  unknown  upstart ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  Araki 
Mataemon  was  his  real  name,  it  had  not  been 
used  by  him  while  he  was  a  pupil  of  JubeL 
He  had  resumed  it  when  he  set  up  for  him- 
self and  set  out  for  Yedo.  Ushinosuke  was 
the  name  he  went  by  as  a  pupil  of  Jubei,  and 
was  even  then  a  name  to  conjure  by.  Ir 
would  have  insured  him  quite  another  treat- 
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mcnt  had  the  irate  Hidanokami  only  known 
that  it  belonged  to  this  new  teacher. 

As  he  did  not  know  who  this  Araki  was, 
be  demanded,  in  a  very  angry  and  peremptory 

tone  : 

**  By  what  right  have  you  opened  a  school  ?" 

"  Why,"  was  the  calm,  unruffled  answer, 
"  why  should  I  ask  your  permission  ?  I  am 
a  better  fencing-master  than  you  are  ;  so,  by 
the  right  of  superior  strength  and  skill,  I 
have  opened  my  school  without  the  foolish 
and  unnecessary  formality  of  notifying  you. 
By  what  right,  I  ask,  do  you  question  my 
right  of  doing  as  I  please  ?  Are  you  afraid 
your  reputation,  and  therefore  your  position, 
win  suffer  loss  by  comparison  with  me  ?  I 
begin  to  think  you  are  not  really  worthy  to 
bold  the  place  you  do ;  otherwise  you  would 
freely  wek»me  renowned  fencers  like  myself 
instead  of  acting  like  a  dog  who  is  too  old  to 
cat  a  bone  himself  and  yet  is  unwilling  to  let 
any  one  else  have  it." 

The  cool  insolence  of  the  tone  as  well  as 
the  biting  sarcasm  of  his  words  aroused 
Hkianokami  to  the  last  pitch  of  anger  and 
hate,  and  he  determined  to  kill  this  upstart ; 
but  he  was  cautious,  so  he  decided  to  try  the 
fencing  powers  of  his  new  rival  before  meet- 
ing him  himself.  Calling  ten  of  his  most 
skillful  pupils  who  had  overheard  the  insult 
to  their  master,  he  proposed  that  they  meet 
this  man  in  a  fencing  bout,  trusting  that  their 
natural  indignation  would  impel  them  to  fight 
to  kill.  If  there  were  any  doubts  on  this 
point,  they  were  quite  removed  by  the  next 
action  of  this  bold  man. 

UTien  Hidanokami  asked  Araki  to  choose 
hb  weapon,  the  latter  replied  in  the  most 
indifferent  way  that  he  guessed  an  ordinary 
fcndng-stick,  such  as  was  used  in  practice, 
wouki  be  good  enough  for  him  with  those 

fellows. 

Of  course  Araki  had  been  challenged  to  a 
real  fight,  and  his  antagonists  had  all  armed 
themselves  with  swords  or  with  the  long  spear 
or  halberd  having  a  long  spear-head  with  a 
hook-shaped  blade  on  the  side.  The  contempt 
manifested  in  Araki's  selecting  merely  a  prac- 
ticing stick  nettled  the  young  blades  very 
much ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  somewhat 
disconcerted  them,  for  it  manifestly  robbed 
them  of  all  danger  beyond  a  possible  broken 
finger  or  wrist. 

Nevertheless,  the  fight  began  in  earnest ; 
and,  as  one  after  another  was  easily  disarmed 
by  Araki,  the  intensity  of  their  chagrin  and 
anger  increased  until  the  last  one,  who  was 


no  novice,  became  so  fierce  that  Araki  felt 
compelled  to  put  him  out  of  action  with  a 
lamed  wrist  and  broken  head. 

Rising  from  his  seat,  where  he  had  been 
watching  with  an  admiration  he  could  not 
repress  nor  wholly  conceal,  Yagyu  Hidanokami 
stripped  himself  for  the  final  act  of  this 
grimly  humorous  combat.  At  the  same  time 
he  demanded  that  Araki  choose  a  real  weapon 
and  fight,  not  practice  like  a  boy  or  novice, 
at  the  same  time  putting  his  weapon  on  the 
ground  in  the  proper  way  when  giving  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat. 

So  doing,  the  angry  man  took  his  halberd 
and  strode  down  to  where  Araki  sat  twirling 
his  fencing-stick  carelessly  in  his  hand  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger. 

Araki,  disdaining  to  return  his  challenger's 
salute,  calmly  tossed  his  stick  into  the  rack 
where  such  weapons  were  kept,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that,  of  course,  he  would 
need  no  weaix)n  of  defense  now  that  he  had 
to  meet  the  master,  since  a  fendng-sdck  had 
sufficed  to  conquer  his  pupils. 

Stung  to  madness  by  this  sarcastic  taunt, 
the  enraged  man  made  a  savage  thrust  at 
Araki's  throat,  which  was  neatly  dodged ;  then 
a  swinging  blow  at  the  legs,  which  was  lightly 
avoided  by  a  spring  into  the  air.  Thus  the 
strange  contest  continued  for  some  time; 
back  and  forth,  across  and  around  the  two 
men  went,  with  never  a  misstep  or  false 
move  on  the  part  of  Araki,  who,  by  sheer 
agility,  avoided  every  thrust  and  stroke  until 
his  fierce  attacker  grew  red  with  exertion 
and  chagrin  and  anger.  Araki,  on  the  other 
hand,  calm,  cool,  but  alert  of  eye  and  muscle, 
seemed  as  untiring  as  a  machine  of  steel 
springs. 

On  the  wall  of  the  dojo,  or  fencing  hall, 
back  of  the  fencing-master's  place  while 
watching  his  pupils  at  their  ordinary  practice 
and  above  his  head,  was  the  shrine  of  the 
patron  god  of  fencing,  Kaga  dai-myo-jin. 

In  front  of  th'e  shrine  was  a  smdl  shelf  on 
which  were  two  small  earthen  bottles,  like 
sake  bottles,  in  the  necks  of  which  were  stuck 
sheets  of  a  particularly  thick  but  soft  paper. 

Gradually  working  his  position  around 
until  he  was  nearly  in  front  of  this  shrine, 
Araki  suddenly  made  a  spring,  snatched  the 
paper  from  the  shelf,  and,  with  incredible 
swiftness  and  skill,  rolled  and  twisted  the 
soft  sheets  into  a  hard  rod,  and  at  the  same 
time  sank  on  his  knees  in  a  Japanese  sitting 
position,  holding  the  paper  rod  with  both 
hands  in  front  of  him  at  such  an  angle  that, 
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to  the  heated  sight  of  Hidanokami,  it  seemed 
to  cover  Araki's  entire  body. 

This  sudden  movement  on  Araki's  part 
so  arrested  Hidanokami's  attention  that  he 
stood  perfectly  still  with  spear  held  rigidly 
ready  for  a  new  thrust ;  and  as  this  strange 
fighter  snatched  the  paper  from  before  the 
sacred  shrine  and  made  it  into  an  iron-like 
rod  with  a  secret  art  he  himself  did  not  know, 
his  flushed  face  grew  pale  and  his  angry  eyes 
lost  their  fierceness,  opened  wide  with  aston- 
ishment which  quickly  changed  into  looks  of 
reverential  awe  as  his  nimble  foe  sank  to  the 
floor  and  seemed  to  pass  out  of  sight  behind 
that  magical  rod  of  paper  which  appeared 
suddenly  to  grow  to  such  huge  proportions 
as  to  leave  no  inch  of  his  antagonist's  body 
visible  at  which  to  thrust.  Every  particle  of 
anger  was  gone ;  in  its  place  came  a  trembling 
reverence  as  he  recognized  that  he  had  been 
taught  the  last  two  great  secrets  that  his 
august  father  had  discovered  and  his  rever- 
enced brother  had  perfected  through  much 
practice  and  often  deadly  peril.  Falling  on 
his  face  with  spear  and  hands  and  body  in 
the  position  expressive  of  absolute  defeat  and 
subjection,  the  now  conquered  man  said,  in 
tones  tremulous  with  emotion : 

•*  You  are  Ushinosuke  and  my  master ; 
my  father's  sacred  will  has  been  met,  and  I 
am  conquered  and  won.* 

After  this,  of  course,  Araki's  name  became 
even  more  widely  kno^Yn  and  honored  than 
his  former  nam  de  guerre^  Ushinosuke,  and 
his  name  spread  east  of  the  Barrier  as  well 
as  west  of  it.  He  prospered,  and  the  tie  of 
friendship  between  Araki  and  VVatanabe  was 
strengthened  and  made  very  firm  by  the 
former's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
latter.  Araki  continued  his  teaching  in  Yedo, 
with  now  and  then  a  meeting  in  combat  with 
some  celebrated  fencer ;  though  as  his  fame 
grew  there  were  very  few  men  who  cared  to 
cross  swords  with  the  master  that  was  never 
beaten  and — so  far  as  knowh — never  fought 
to  kill  until  his  great  fight,  the  renown  of 
which  lasts  to  this  day  in  every  hamlet  in  our 
land.     It  came  about  in  the  following  way : 

About  ten  years  after  his  acquaintance 
with  VVatanabe,  word  was  brought  Araki 
one  day  that  his  friend  and  father-in-law  had 
been  foulty  assassinated  by  a  fellow-Samurai 
out  of  mere  jealousy.  This  man's  name  was 
Kawai    Matagoro.      Araki   was   much   cast 

*  You  can  see  now  why  Araki  acted  in  so  provoking  a 
manner  front  first  to  last.    The  optical  illusion  produced 
■>y  the  roll  ot  paper  could  be  realized  only  in  case  of  actual 
ombat  ^^hen  hate  was  at  the  boiling-point. 


down  by  the  sad  news,  and  brooded  over  it 
until  he  heard  his  friend's  blood  calling  upK>n 
him  to  avenge  his  death.  Recalling  the  first 
act  of  generous  help  extended  to  him  in  time 
of  need,  the  famous  fencer's  gratitude  would 
give  him  no  rest  until  he  determined  to  seek 
out  and  slay  his  friend's  murderer. 

This  was  no  easy  task,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
such  work  was  not  to  his  taste.  Although  liv- 
ing in  an  age  when  human  life  was  held  very 
cheap,  when  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  challenge 
to  mortal  combat  was  as  common  almost  as 
eating  one's  breakfast,  Araki  was  noted  for 
his  peace-loving  disposition  and  conduct.  He 
gloried  in  strength,  but  not  in  blood.  When 
the  sense  of  duty  to  his  friend's  memory  had 
overcome  his  distaste  of  real  fighting,  the 
next  difiiculty  was  to  find  his  man,  now  also 
his  enemy ;  for  the  country  was  not  so  well 
policed  as  it  is  now,  and  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  a  murderer's  relatives  and  friencb 
to  conceal  him,  as  they  did  in  this  case  as 
soon  as  Araki's  purpose  became  known. 
Besides,  the  latter's  reputation  as  a  swords- 
man was  so  great  that  the  man  who  killed 
VVatanabe  knew  he  would  have  no  chance 
against  Araki  alone ;  so  he  and  his  friends 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  help  of  the  house- 
hold troops  of  the  Shogun.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Araki  himself  was  hunted  and  often 
in  danger  of  his  life. 

In  obedience  to  the  unwritten  but  inflexi- 
ble laws  governing  the  avenger  of  blood, 
Araki  closed  his  school,  selected  two  of  his 
pupils,  and,  with  the  son  of  Watanabe,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  started  on  his 
self-appointed  mission  of  vengeance.  The 
search  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
Very  g^eat  were  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  little  band  before  success  crowned  their 
efforts  and  the  foxy  enemy  was  finally  run  to 
earth. 

So  determined  were  Araki's  attempts  to 
locate  his  man  that  the  murderer's  protectors 
determined  to  take  him  to  a  distant  island  of 
Kyushu,  where  they  deemed  it  would  be 
comparatively  safe  for  the  pursued  man,  who 
had  become  tired  to  death  of  skulking  from 
place  to  place  like  a  hunted  beast.  Arrange- 
ments were  made,  therefore,  that  thirty-six 
able-bodied  and  capable  swordsmen  and 
spearmen  should  escort  him.  To  make  their 
way  as  secretly  as  possible,  this  company  of 
fully  armed  men  went  over  the  Tokaido  road 
as  far  as  Nagoya,  and  then  struck  off  through 
the  provinces  of  Ise  and  Iga  byways. 

Somehow  Araki  learned  of  their  plan  in 
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tiine  to  get  ahead  of  them  and  reach  the 
Daimio  town  of  Ueno  a  day  or  two  before  they 
had  arrived.  This  town  of  Ueno  was  Araki's 
native  place,  or  near  to  it,  and  he  had  influence 
enough  to  secure  the  friendly  ear  of  the 
Daimio  of  that  place.  All  that  Araki  asked 
by  way  of  favor  was  an  order  from  the 
Daimio  to  dose  the  gates  of  the  walled  por- 
tion of  the  town  as  soon  as  the  murderer 
with  his  thirty-six  guardsmen  had  entered  it ; 
and  that  the  gates  should  not  be  again  oi>ened 
until  either  he  had  despatched  his  enemy  or  had 
been  killed  himself.  This  was  absolutely  all 
the  assistance  that  he  asked  or  would  accept. 

Some  of  the  escort  were  rather  high  up  in 
the  favor  of  the  Shog^un  and  his  body-guard, 
so  they  felt  it  was  safe  to  announce  their 
arrival,  giving  out  they  were  on  a  mission  of 
special  imp>ortance  for  the  Shogun  himself, 
'lliat  night  the  gates  were  locked,  with  spe- 
cial orders  from  the  Daimio  that  they  were 
not  to  be  opened  under  any  circumstances 
until  so  ordered  by  himself. 

As  soon  as  Araki  was  fissured  that  the  man 
be  was  after  and  all  his  escort  were  in  the 
town  and  the  gates  had  been  shut  he  started 
the  report  that  he  was  there  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  had  come.  Great  was  the  sur- 
prise and  consternation  of  the  men  when 
they  learned  this  fact,  and  some  begged  that 
the  gates  be  opened  and  they  be  allowed  to 
escape ;  but  no,  that  could  not  be  done  ex- 
cept by  direct  command  of  the  Daimio,  and 
he  was  known  to  be  favorable  to  Araki. 
There  was  not  much  sleep  for  the  man  and 
his  attendants  that  night,  while  Araki  and  his 
assistants  rested  in  hope  and,  on  Araki*s  part, 
in  calm  assurance. 

I  wish  I  could  adequately  describe  that 
fight  of  gleaming,  hissing  blades  of  steel ;  but 
the  records  are  meager,  though  the  main  facts 
are  weU  known. 

When  the  battle  really  began,  Araki  left  the 
murderer  to  the  son  of  Watanabe,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  which  forbade  any 
assbtance  to  the  son  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  gave  his  undivided  attention  to 
despatdung  the  members  of  the  escort  as 
quickly  as  possible.  His  two  pupils  were 
killed  quite  early  in  the  affray,  but  this  only 
served  to  add  to  the  celerity  of  his  flashing 
sword  and  to  that  well-nigh  incredible  swift- 
ness of  all  his  movements  for  which  he  was 
noted,  and  which,  together  with  his  unusual 
height  and  reach  of  arm,  gave  him  his  unique 
skin  and  superiority  to  any  swordsman  of  that 
time.     The  spearmen,  of  whom  there  were  a 


number  of  no  mean  skill  and  prowess,  gave 
him  the  most  trouble,  but  his  wonderful 
agility  and  endurance  at  last  brought  him  out 
of  all  danger  and  stretched  thirty  or  more  of 
the  escort  dead  or  mortally  wounded  on  the 
ground.  When  the  last  foe  fell,  almost  cut 
in  twain  across  the  middle  of  the  waist,  Araki 
at  once  hastened  to  where  his  young  brother- 
in-law  was  still  fighting  with  his  father's  slayer. 
Approaching  ihe  spot  from  behind  the  lad, 
he  noticed  that  the  youth's  strength  was 
nearly  gone,  though  his  skill  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  far  older  and  more  seasoned  man. 

Standing  where  the  murderer  could  see 
him,  Araki  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Be 
brave,  my  boy,  I  am  here  and  all  are  dead ; 
be  brave,  and  do  not  fail."  These  words  of 
authority  and  good  cheer  put  new  strength 
into  the  nearly  spent  lad,  but  struck  terror  to 
the  heart  of  the  murderer.  He  realized  that 
the  hour  had  come  to  pay  with  his  own  life 
for  the  foul  deed  of  jealous  hate ;  for,  even 
if  he  succeeded  in  killing  the  boy,  he  must 
sdll  meet  the  implacable  avenger  who  had 
hounded  his  life  for  so  many  months.  These 
convictions  unnerved  his  arm  so  that  he  made 
a  false  move,  which  gave  his  youthful  foe  the 
advantage  he  had  been  looking  for,  and  the 
man's  head  fell,  completdy  severed  from  his 
body.  "  Well  done,  my  brother  1"  said  Araki 
as  he  caught  the  exhausted  lad  in  his  strong 
arms.  **  Well  done !  we  may  return  home 
now  and  rest.  Our  task  is  accomplished; 
come,  let  us  go."* 

Naturally  Araki 's  name  after  this  became 
greater  than  ever,  until  he  stood  the  peerless 
one  for  whose  services  as  fencing-master 
large  sums  were  offered.  Quarrels  and  even 
sanguinary  fights  arose  between  jealous  and 
ambitious  Daimios  for  the  help  of  such  a 
skilled  teacher.  So  fierce  became  the  con- 
flicts over  the  winning  of  Araki 's  hand  and 
sword  that  finally  the  Shogun  himself  had  to 
interfere  to  settie  the  matter  by  persuading 
those  hot-headed  lords  to  let  Araki  go  to  the 
one  he  chose.  We  have  a  current  saying 
that  shows  the  unique  position  attained  by 
this  man.  In  Japanese  it  runs  :  **  Araki  no 
maeni^  Araki  naku ;  Araki  nochini,   Araki 

» Some  of  you,  my  foreign  readers,  may  be  a  little  in- 
credulous that  one  man  could  meet  and  overcome  thirty 
men  who  were  used  to  wielding  the  sword  and  spear ; 
but  such  cases  are  not  at  all  rare  m  our  histor\'.  Indeed, 
when  Hideyoshi  attacked  Korea,  he  employea  a  number 
of  fencing-masters,  and  it  is  a  historical  ^ct  that  one  man 
at  that  time,  single-handed,  held  in  check  an  enormous 
army  of  the  enemy.  Not  a  few  cases  are  known  where  an 
expert  swordsman  has  met  and  conquered  a  hundred 
men.  In  the  great  battle  of  Sekigahara  there  were  w- 
eral  combats  smiilar  to  that  between  Araki  and  the  thirty 
or  more  warriors. 
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nas/W — that  is,  Before  Araki  there  lived  no 
Araki ;  and  after  Araki  there  has  been  no 
Araki. 

We  honor  him,  not  alone  because  of  his 
unequaled   skill,   but   also   because    he  was 


true  to  the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  f  riend- 
sliip.  He  is  looked  up  to  by  every  schcK)!- 
boy  in  the  land  as  a  model,  while  the  practi- 
cal benefit  of  the  fencing  he  taught  is  sown 
and  reaped  in  every  school  in  the  country. 


Tivo  more  of  these  Japanese  tales  ivill  appear  in  The  Outlook 
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SOCIOLOGICAL   SOUTH 
AMERICA^ 

The  Outlook  has  called  attention  to  some 
ver>'  interesting  recent  descriptions  of  South 
America,  notably  Lord  Bryce's  **  South 
America  "  and  Professor  Hiram  Bingham's 
"  Across  South  America."  Now  comes 
Professor  Ross's  volume,  in  certain  respects  a 
no  less  notable  book.  It  has  certain  faults. 
The  chief  is  the  lack  of  any  description  of 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and 
Venzuela. 

Again,  the  illustrations — some  of  them  good, 
but  many  indifferent — have  been  put  in  helter- 
skelter.  For  instance,  we  find  pictures  of 
Cuzco,  the  wonderful  old  Inca  capital,  at  a 
long  distance  from  the  description,  and  some 
pictures  of  Cali  in  Colombia  are  separated  by 
over  two  hundred  pages  from  one  another. 

In  the  third  place,  the  index  is  inade- 
quate for  the  use  of  the  careful  student. 

There  are  only  very  infrequent  variants  in 
spelling ;  we  have  Ecuadoran  and  Ex:uado- 
rian  ;  we  have  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  Cerco  de 
Pasco.  But  these  are  doubtless  inadver- 
tences. 

As  our  readers  know,  Professor  Ross,  who 
holds  the  chair  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  recently  published  important  books  on 
China.  His  brings  to  bear  on  South  America 
much  the  same  point  of  view.  His  is  not  a 
prejudiced  point  of  view,  nor  is  this  in  any 
sense  a  "  tendency  book."  Some  one  had 
said  to  the  author : 

*'  In  writing  about  the  South  Americans  no 
doubt  you  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  professional  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  cultivate  their  friendship.'' 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  rejoined  Professor 
Ross.  **  My  first  obligation  is  not  to  Na- 
tional policy  but  to  truth.      Enough  has  been 

»  South  of  Panama.    By  Edward  AlNW«)rth  Ro«;«;.  Fh.l>.. 
LL  O.    The  Century  Company,  New  York.     f2.4o. 


written  in  furtherance  of  our  trade  and  di- 
plomacy ;  it  is  high  time  for  a  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  facts.  This  book  is  not  intended 
to  help  sell  our  goods  below  the  equator,  but 
to  interpret  to  Americans  the  people  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  have  become  new  neighbors  of 
ours." 

A  candid  examination  of  the  facts  reveals 
some  surprising  things  not  found  in  most 
descriptions  of  South  America.  In  consid- 
ering labor,  for  ins^ce,'  we  learn  : 

One  may  read  a  bushel  of  the  books  visitors 
have  written  on  these  countries  without  ever 
learning  the  momentous  basic  fact  that  from 
the  Rio  Grande  down  the  west  coast  to  Cape 
Horn  free  agricultural  labor  as  we  know  it  does 
not  exist.  In  general,  the  laborers  on  the  es- 
tates are  at  various  stages  of  mitigation  of  the 
once  universal  slavery  into  which  the  native 
populations  were  crushed  by  the  iron  heel  of  the 
conquistador. 

Or  are  we  considering  religion  }  Most 
critics  assume  that  the  Church  in  South 
America  is  alone  to  blame  for  any  lack  of 
virtue  and  character.  Not  so,  says  the 
author.  Those  critics  ignore  three  great 
elements  of  human  life^-climate,  race,  and 
social  history  ;  and  in  South  America  all  three 
work  against  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and 
character. 

If  they  were  as  adverse  in  Argentina  as  they 
are  in  Ecuador,  then  the  Church  in  Argentina 
would  be  like  the  Church  in  Ecuador ;  whereas 
it  is  vastly  superior.  It  is  not  by  chance  that 
the  plane  of  the  Church  in  these  countries  is  so 
far  below  the  plane  of  Catholic  Ireland,  Bel- 
gium, or  Bavaria. 

And,  still  speaking  of  religion,  one  often 
gets  at  arm's  length  a  distorted  idea  of 
Protestant  missionary  endeavors.  As  in 
Turkey,  so  in  South  America,  the  reladvc 
efficacy  of  Protestant  religious  and  educa- 
tional work  is  striking.     We  read  : 

In  results  the  best  missions  of  the  Protestants 
cannot  compare  with  their  best  schools.     Take, 
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for  example,  the  American  Institute  planted  in 
La  Paz  fivG  years  ago  by  the  Methodist  Board, 
lis  teachers  are  models  of  piety,  but  no  relig- 
ious instruction  is  given.  All  the  classes  are 
conducted  in  English.  The  pupils  come  from 
t!ie  best  families  all  over  the  country.  In 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  lads  it  is  educating 
will  be  leaders,  and  Bolivia  will  feel  a  stronger 
sympathy  with  American  ideas  and  ideals  than 
any  other  South  American  country.  Congress 
soon  recognized  the  fine  work  the  Institute  was 
doing  by  giving  it  a  grant,  and  later  it  actually 
took  away  its  subsidy  from  the  Jesuit  colegio 
and  gave  it  to  the  Institute.  A  branch,  also 
subsidized,  is  now  at  Cochabamba,  another  is 
to  be  planted  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  three  other 
centers  are  asking  for  branches.  Such  work  is 
in  Kne  with  the  true  strategy  of  Protestant  work 
in  South  America,  which  is  to  make  virtue  and 
true  religion  to  abound  in  either  of  the  great 
Christian  confessions. 

Again,  as  to  education  and  good  govern- 
ment as  distinguished  from  merely  material 
advance,  we  do  not  always  realize  tnat  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  endeavor  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  one  has  not  been  cotmter- 
balanced  by  the  other.  Yet  it  is  that  other 
whkh  is  the  real  proof  of  civilization.  Pro- 
fessor Ross  aptly  says  : 

It  is  not  difficult  to  introduce  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, tramways,  port  works,  electric  lighting, 
water  supply,  parks,  telephones,  and  wireless 
installations,  for  these  may  be  provided  from 
above  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  that  signs  a  con- 
tract with  a  foreign  firm.  By  a  skillful  parade 
of  such  improvements  it  is  easy  to  create  in 
remote  observers  an  impression  of  rapid  social 
progress  in  South  America.  But  the  real  evi- 
dences of  social  progress  are  such  things  as 
efficient  popular  education,  public  sanitation,  an 
enlightened  penal  system,  the  control  of  alcohol- 
ism, the  protection  of  labor  and  the  providing 
of  justice  for  the  humble  suitor. 

And  so  one  reads  this  book,  finding  it  in  lit- 
erary form  and  general  appeal  not  as  attractive 
as  Viscount  Bryce*s  volume,  for  instance,  and 
lacking  the  peculiar  charm  of  Professor  Bing- 
ham's book  in  the  description  of  the  physical 
and  archaeological  features  of  a  wonderful 
continent.  When  it  comes  to  the  sociological 
aspect,  however — when  we  regard  the  ad- 
vance made  in  the  domains  of  labor  and  edu- 
cation, when  we  regard  the  status  of  woman 


and  the  family,  when  we  dwell  upon  the 
morals  and  character  of  the  South  American 
peoples,  it  is  to  the  present  volume  that  we 
must  turn  for,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive,  painstaking,  and  uplift- 
ing account  which  has  yet  appeared. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations.  Professor 
Ross  contrasts  the  two  Americas.  He  does 
not  make  the  contrast  depend  on  race,  as 
most  observers  do.  While  race  counts  for 
much,  our  critic  declares  that  the  British, 
the  Norwegian,  the  Dutch,  the  German — in 
short,  the  Teutonic  races — have  much  more 
in  common  with  us  than  have  the  South 
Americans ;  moreover,  that  the  mental  affini- 
ties of  those  South  Americans  are  not  with 
the  Teutons,  but  with  the  Latins  of  the  Old 
World. 

Again,  much  may  be  said  for  the  personal 
virtues  of  the  original  settlers.  Among  the 
founders  of  Argentina,  for  instance,  one  does 
not  find  religious  groups  refusing  to  be 
crushed  into  acquiescence  by  an  established 
Church,  remarks  the  author.  '*  They  were 
simply  bold  men  bent  on  adventure  or  profit, 
not  rebels,  independents,  and  comeouters." 
Of  them  the  Argentine  President  Roca  said : 

The  proud  conquerors  who,  with  their  peculiar 
notions  of  liberty,  trod  under  their  iron  heel 
portions  of  the  South  American  continent  were 
very  different  from  those  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
landed  in  New  England  with  no  arms  but  the 
Bible,  and  no  purpose  save  to  establish  a  com- 
monwealth based  on  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Not  race  nor  ancestors,  but  circumstances, 
have  done  most  of  all  to  make  the  contrast 
vivid,  asserts  Professor  Ross,  and  hence  it 
is  unpardonable,  says  he,  for  us  ever  to  be 
puffed  up  because  we  enjoy  better  social 
and  civic  health  than  is  usual  in  South 
America.  It  is  true  that  pride,  contempt  for 
labor  caste,  social  parasitism,  and  authorita- 
tiveness  m  Church  and  State  have  been  fast- 
ened upon  South  American  society.  But  it 
is  also  true,  concludes  Professor  Ross,  that 
if  our  forefathers  had  found  here  precious 
metals  and  several  millions  of  agricultural 
Indians  our  social  development  too  would 
have  resembled  that  of  the  peoples  that  grow 
up  in  New  S'^jain. 


MacauUy's  History  of  England.  Edited  by 
C.H.  Firth.  Illustrated.  Vol.  VI.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $3.25. 

We  have  already  spoken  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm of  this  admirable  (we  are  inclined  to  say, 
ideal)  edition  of  Macaulay's  famous  work.     We 


note  here  the  appearance  of  the  last  volume. 
It  is  as -fine  as  were  the  preceding  volumes  in 
all  the  essentials  of  a  library  edition  and  in  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  most  carefully  selected 
and  always  exactly  and  closely  pertinent  to  the 
subject.     It  is  a  singular  fact—but  it  is  a  fact  — 
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that  this  is  the  first  illustrated  edition  of 
"  Macaulay's  History  of  England  "  of  any  con- 
sequence, and  we  believe  literally  the  first  illus- 
trated edition  published  in  England. 

Defenaeleas  America.  By  Hudson  Maxim. 
Hearst's  International  Library  Company,  New 
York.    $2. 

We  wish  that  we  could  think  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  any  preparation  against  war  by 
this  country  would  read  and  consider  this  book 
of  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim.  But  it  is  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate incidents  of  a  hotly  debated  question 
that  the  advocates  of  one  side  rarely  are  listened 
to  by  those  who  are  already  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  other  side.  "  Defenseless  America  " 
will  therefore  be  more  valuable  in  furnishing 
material  for  the  advocates  of  a  policy  of  pro- 
viding America  with  adequate  defense  against 
possible  danger  of  war  than  it  will  be  in  con- 
vincing those  who  think  that  no  such  prepara- 
tion is  necessary.  We  must  add  that  the  spirit 
of  the  book  is  not  such  as  will  secure  for  it  a 
reading  by  those  whom  it  is  the  author's  purpose 
to  convince.  The  very  opening  paragraph,  which 
characterizes  his  opponents  as  "  peace-palaver- 
ing persons,"  will  not  inspire  them  to  read  fur- 
ther. Editors,  speakers,  and  others  of  a  more 
pacific  spirit  and  of  a  more  persuasive  style  will 
find  in  this  book  valuable  material  to  be  used  in 
awakening  the  country  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  measures  for  National  security  ;  and  some 
of  the  facts  which  are  presented  respecting, 
for  example,  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  war  to 
the  total  wealth  of  the  warring  nations  or  the 
estimated  killed  and  wounded  in  war  as  com- 
pared, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  birth  rate,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  number  killed  and 
wounded  by  our  modern  methods  of  industry, 
will  be  startling  to  any  reader  who  will  give  them 
honest  and  impartial  consideration. 

Schoola  of  Mediaeval  England  (The).  Bv  A.  F. 
Leach. '  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    ^2, 

This  is  a  much  juicier  book  than  its  title  dis- 
closes. It  is  a  mirror  of  the  time  it  covers,  and 
full  of  life  in  local  color. 

The  grammar  schools  set  up  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were 
modeled  from  those  of  England,  and  these,  as 
Mr.  Leach  shows,  from  the  Graeco-Roman,  in 
which  sparing  the  rod  was  deemed  spoiling 
the  child.  As  late  as  Henry  VIITs  time  one 
Cox  was  reputed  "  the  best  scholemaster  "  and 
"the  greatest  beater."  /Elfric,  a  noted  gram- 
marian of  the  tenth  century,  records  an  exami- 
nation question  put  to  boys  entering  school : 
"  Are  you  willing  to  be  flogged  while  learning?" 
Mr.  Leach  notes  that  when  H^Ioise's  uncle 
made  Abelard  her  tutor  he  was  enjoined  to  flog 
her  well  if  she  failed  to  .study  diligently.  Such 
ri^or,  however,  had  highly  prized  compensa- 
tions in  the  saturnalian  holidays  allowed  from 
December  16  to  January  6,  at  their  maddest  and 
merriest  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  three  days 


after,  "  the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of  Asses, 
and  the  Boy-bishop  " — our  Santa  Claus  a  paie 
descendant  of  the  last  These,  described  at 
length  by  Mr.  Leach,  were  abolished  after  sev- 
eral centuries  by  Henry  VI PL 

Throughout  the  mediaeval  period  Latin  was 
the  common  tongue  of  educated  Europeans. 
Its  great  text-book  was  the  sixth-century  gram- 
mar of  Piscian.  The  thousand  MSS.  of  it 
still  extant  testify  to  the  great  demand  for  it. 
Mediaeval  schools  gave  their  pupils,  says  Mr. 
Leach,  a  command  of  Latin  in  readiness  of  dis- 
course and  copiousness  of  vocabulary  that 
"would  put  our  best  scholars  to  shame."  This 
was  the  main  object  of  those  grammar  schools. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  they  had  reached 
their  highest  development,  averaging  one  for 
every  5,625  people  in  every  English  county.  Mr. 
Leach  points  to  this  as  no  small  factor  in  "  the 
expansion  of  Elizabethan  England,  which  took 
the  world  by  surprise.*' 

This  volume  takes  rank  as  the  standard 
authority  upon  its  subject.  Its  exhaustive  and 
critical  research  has  corrected  many  traditional 
and  legendary  beliefs.  With  its  copious  illus- 
trations, running  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and 
its  curious  antiquarian  details  it  is  a  highly 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  work. 

Aiya   Samaj   (The).     By   Lajpat    Rai.     Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.75. 

Since' 1830  several  Hindu  societies  have  been 
formed,  each  on  a  line  of  protestant  reaction 
against  the  corruptions  of  Hindu  religion.  The 
earliest,  and  still  the  most  numerous,  of  these  is 
the  Brahmo  Samaj,  an  intellectual  revival  of 
theism.  The  latest  is  the  Arya  Samaj  (society 
of  the  Aryan  race),  now  rapidly  growing  in 
northern  India,  and  characterized  by  a  renoark- 
able  activity  and  militancy  in  missionary  effort 
as  now  the  most  formidable  opponent  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  As  Christian  Puritans 
drew  their  inspiration  from  the  Bible,  the  Arya 
Samaj  appeals  to  the  ancient  Vedas  as  the 
sole,  infallible,  and  all-sufficient  revelation  of 
God.  On  this  basis  it  aims  not  only  at  a  radical 
reform  in  Hindu  thought,  religion,  and  social 
life,  but  also  at  the  revival  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  Hindu  people  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
national  character.  Thus  it  is  one  of  the  potent 
springs  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  now  fermenting 
in  England^s  Indian  Empire.  Its  founder, 
Swami  Dayananda,  whose  life  is  sketched  in 
this  volume,  a  man  of  magnetic  influence  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  holds  that  in  matters  of 
religion  and  in  the  domain  of  spirit  and  of 
philosophy  ancient  Indian  thought  transcends 
the  best  that  the  West  has  to  offer,  and  that 
India  must  emancipate  herself  from  all  depend- 
ence on  the  West  save  in  merely  physical  sci- 
ence. Professor  Webb,  in  his  preface  to  this 
volume^  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  moral 
elevation  of  Dayananda's  disciples,  their  self- 
devotion  to  the  depressed  classes,  and   their 
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indomitable  courage  in  cutting  loose  from  vari- 
ous fetters  of  their  local  environment,  as  caste, 
etc  It  is  but  eight  years  since  this  lusty  move- 
ment attracted  attention  outside  of  India.  It 
deserves  the  wide  attention  which  Mr.  Lajpat 
Rai,  actively  engaged  in  its  great  college  at 
Lahore,  here  calls  to  its  history,  its  spirit,  and 
its  purpose. 

Wb«t  Should  I  BeUeve  ?  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd,  LL.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
|1.3a 

Professor  Ladd  here  follows  up  his  preceding 
work,  "  What  Ought  I  to  Do  ?"  Amid  the  med- 
ley of  beliefs  whose  contrary  winds  are  ever  in- 
fluencing conduct  for  better  or  for  worse  he  sees 
"the  truly  pathetic  fact  in  the  history  of  man's 
spiritual  development— his  ceaseless  struggle 
for  harmony  between  his  growing  knowledge  of 
things  and  his  profoundest,  roost  persistent, 
and  practically  valuable  beliefs."  The  proper 
task  of  the  intellect  in  estimating  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  beliefs  imposes  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  select  those  most  conducive  to  high  per- 
sonal character  and  social  progress.  Here  must 
come  in  the  so<alled  will-to-believe,  not  willful, 
but  rationally  bent  upon  the  best  for  each  and 
aD.  Herein  is  the  very  essence  of  the  personal 
life,  to  yield  unreservedly  to  control  by  the  moral 
kleals  that  have  proved  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  ascent  of  humanity  thus  far. 

In  Professor  Ladd's  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  knowledge,  duty,  and  faith  the  two  dom- 
iaadng  conceptions  are  personality  and  devel- 
opment The  distinction  between  belief  and 
faith  that  is  especially  needed  and  often 
neglected  in  the  sphere  of  morality  and  religion 
is  luminously  drawn— belief,  as  characteristi- 
cally an  intellectual  and  generally  impersonal 
altitude  of  mind,  often  unreasoned;  faith,  as 
moral  and  personal  uniting  with  reason  by  an 
act  of  will  **  All  the  greater  beliefs  of  human- 
ity," says  Professor  Ladd,  "are  only  certain 
aspects  of  the  faith  of  reason  in  itself."  The 
faith  of  religion  is  God,  "  that  perfect  Moral 
Spirit,  communion  with  whom  can  alone  satisfy 
the  spirit  of  man."  This  admirable  treatise 
strongly  emphasizes  the  need  of  moral  earnest- 
ness in  the  selection  of  the  beliefs  that  have 
best  stood  time's  test  by  human  experience. 
Formithout  this  the  world  of  men  now  crying  for 
a  rehabiliution  of  religious  faith  will  cry  in  vain. 

EoUnnns  Conception  of  God  (The).  By  Her- 
bert AMen  VouU.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    »U5.  ,         .      *u 

The  significance  of  this  volume  lies  m  the 
fact  that  its  author  is  a  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  the 
chief  seminary  of  the  "  New  School  "  Presby- 
terians during  their  rupture  with  the  "Old 
School"  Presbyterians  from  1838  to  1870.  It 
presents  in  a  very  clear  and  effective  form  a 
view— perhaps  what  might  be  called  the  view— 
of  the  personalit>'  of  God  and  of  the  divinity 

>f  Jesus  Christ  as  held  in  what  is  well  called  the 


"  Newer  Thinking,**  a  view  with  which  The 
Outlook  is  in  hearty  sympathy.  "  We  must," 
says  our  author, "  conceive  the  Divine  in  terms 
of  the  living  ideals  that  control  to-day*s  life." 
Only  so  can  religion  "  translate  its  wealth  of 
knowledge  into  power."  This  conception  of 
God  comes  to  us  through  the  man  Christ 
Jesus;  through  recognizing  him  as  a  man 
"tempted  in  all  points"  like  other  men,  and 
"perfected  through  suffering"  with  and  for 
others.  It  will  not  come  by  setting  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  things  he  said  and  did  as  a 
man  and  the  things  he  said  and  did  as  God. 
Moral  nature,  whether  human  or  divine,  is  one, 
not  two.  "  The  fundamental  truth  of  the  incar- 
nation is  that  we  reach  divinity  through  human- 
ity." Professor  Youtz  strenuously  protests 
against  "  the  heresy  that  the  human  is  alien  to 
the  divine,"  the  misbelief  that  God  enters 
human  life  only  by  a  miracle.  On  the  contrar>', 
the  Christian  religion  makes  us  see  in  the  Son 
of  Man  the  vision  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  working  for  man's  salvation  in 
the  normal  forms  of  human  life. 

Social  Problem  (The).     By  Charies  A.  Ellwood, 
Ph.D.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  this  work  is  its  out- 
line of  a  scientific  social  philosophy  that  con- 
serves for  the  progressive  social  movement  now 
in  progress  all  the  essential  values  of  civiliza- 
tion. Besides  lingering  survivals  of  the  sav- 
agery and  barbarism  of  the  stone  age,  Professor 
Ellwood  ^  shows  different  ideals  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  origin  confusedly 
mingled  with  our  own.  He  points  to  tend- 
encies among  us  that  have  come  to  a  head  in 
Germany's  "  reversion  towards  barbarism." 

For  a  discriminating  and  judicial  treatment 
of  the  material  factors  of  the  social  problem— 
the  physical  and  biological,  the  industrial  and 
capitalistic- nothing  better  could  be  fairly  de- 
sired. Among  the  former  the  "  need  of  a  eugen- 
ics programme,"  its  difficulties,  its  limits,  its 
moral  value,  and  the  power  of  public  opinion 
and  personal  ideals  are  admirably  well  presented. 
On  the  economic  side  capitalism  is  indicted,  not 
as  essentially  eWl,  but  in  its  present  system,  in- 
flaming class  against  class  no  less  than  the  mili- 
tarism that  sets  nation  against  nation.  The 
way  out  of  it  is,  he  declares,  by  a  scientific 
reform  of  taxation. 

Coming  thus  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  social  problem,  Professor  Ellwood  holds 
that  "  the  world  needs  a  new  economic  system 
chiefly  in  order  that  it  may  get  a  new  soul,  that 
is,  a  new  set  of  values,  but  the  two  must  develoo 
together.**  The  revaluation  of  family  life,  of 
government,  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  Chris- 
tianity as  humanized  and  socialized  religion,  is 
imperatively  urgent.  Efficient  leaders  in  this 
line  are  the  immediate  practical  need,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ellwood  looks  to  our  universities  as 
responsible  for  meeting  it. 


BY   THE    WAY 


"  Greece  has  taken  her  place  among  the  really 
great  factors  in  the  maritime  transportation 
industry  of  the  world,"  according  to  "  Shipping 
Illustrated."  In  1903  Greece  had  210  steamers, 
with  a  combined  tonnage  of  202,1 40 tons;  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  she  had  440  steamers, 
with  a  tonnage  of  approximately  900,000  tons; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  these  vessels  will  earn 
$1 5,000,000  during  1915. 

Writers  of  scientific  articles  for  the  daily 
papers  are  sometimes  made  to  say  odd  things. 
Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  for  instance,  who  con- 
tributes articles  on  popular  science  to  a  New 
York  evening  paper,  was  recently  made  to  say, 
in  an  article  on  hypnotism,  "  The  power  of  ser- 
pents to  fascinate  small  ^/r/r  [birds],  rendering 
them  unable  to  fly  away,  undoubtedly  rests  upon 
hypnotism.'*  Perhaps  the  compositor  had  been 
setting  up  the  warnings  against  designing  men 
contained  in  an  adjoining  column,  "  First  Aid  to 
the  Lovelorn." 

The  Government  Employment  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington  reports  that 
requests  for  workmen  are  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Kansas  wants  35,000  har- 
vest hands;  Oklahoma,  16,000;  Oregon  asked 
for  1,000  berry-pickers.  West  Virginia  for  2,000 
coal-miners,*  and  so  on.  Another  report  says 
that  a  Jocomotive  works  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
which  has  been  closed  for  two  years,  has  begun 
work  again  with  1,000  employees  on  ia  order 
for  armor-plated  engines  to  be  used  in  the  war. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  says  that  the  short- 
age of  paper  in  Germany  has  probably  caused 
the  extinction  of  one  of  the  oddest  specimens 
of  journalism  on  record.  This  is  a  paper  printed 
at  Eberswalde,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Berlin ; 
for  many  years  it  has  appeared  twice  a  week, 
printed  on  one  side  only.  This,  as  a  notice  in 
the  paper  stated,  was  done  so  that  it  could  be 
used  for  wrapping  up  provisions  without  any 
possibility  of  contamination  from  printers*  ink. 

The  new  subway  cars  in  New  York  City  are 
equipped  with  seats  specially  designed  to  sus- 
tain the  body  in  a  comfortable  and  healthful 
sitting  posture.  The  seat  has  the  additional 
advantage,  for  feminine  users,  that  "  the  head 
can  be  held  upright  in  moderate-sized  hats,  and 
is  not  thrust  forward  when  one  leans  back  in 
the  seat.**  The  seats  have  the  approval  of  the 
American  Posture  League,  an  organization 
formed  to  promote  the  use  of  hygienic  seating 
appliances  in  schools,  vehicles,  etc. 

A  woman  who  is  managing  a  hospital  for  sol- 
diers near  the  French  firing  line  writes  to  a 
British  local  paper  as  follows:  "They  arrive 
here  straight  from  the  trenches,  with  the  most 
terrible  wounds,  faint  with  pain  and  fatigue, 
covered  with  mud  and  vermin.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  what  wonders  can  be  done  for  ^them  by 
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skilled  surgeons,  good  nursing,  rest,  and  food 
Their  constant  remark  is,  *  Ici,  c'est  le  paradis  I ' " 
(It  is  paradise  here.)  The  hospital  contains  100 
beds,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  British  philanthropy 
that  $250  a  week  is  being  raised  privately  to 
maintain  this  hospital. 

A  curious  scene  was  presented  in  a  New  York 
City  court  the  other  day  when  the  Judge  re- 
quired an  "  occultist  '*  to  demonstrate  his  powers 
or  be  punished  as  a  fortune-teller.  Two  news- 
paper men  wrote  questions  on  slips  of  paper, 
one  question  being  as  to  the  maiden  names  of 
the  inquirers*  mothers.  "  The  *  professor  *  closed 
his  eyes,**  says  the  report,  "  and  went  into  the 
mystic  state,  placing  the  slips  one  at  a  time 
upon  his  forehead.  After  a  moment  of  rigidity 
he  answered  each  question  correctly."  The 
man  denied  that  he  told  fortimes,  and  said  that 
he  could  not  explain  his  ability  to  answer  such 
questions;  but  his  demonstration  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  Judge  discharged  him,  saying, 
"  I  cannot  understand  your  power,  but  I  believe 
that  an  injustice  has  been  done  you."  Perhaps 
this  is  an  instance  of  newspaper  clairvoyance  I 

The  famous  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  is  to  be 
broken  up,  in  her  sixty-ninth  year.  The  Ports- 
mouth, in  her  youth,  in  1846,  took  possession 
for  the  United  States  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  later  she  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Canton,  China ;  in  the  Civil  War  she  was  un- 
der command  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi operations.  Few  sailing  ships,  it  is  said, 
except  the  extreme  clippers,  have  been  as  fast  as 
the  Portsmouth  in  her  prime. 

Discoursing  on  the  fascination  of  "  buying  at 
the  door,"  Lillian  Hart  Tryon  says  in  "  The 
House  Beautiful "  that  the  gay  tin-cart  of  the 
peddler  has  vanished  from  city  and  town,  but  in 
many  a  quiet  byway  there  is  still  need  of  the 
itinerant  vender,  and  there  he  drives  a  brisk 
trade.  "If  every  woman  sooner  or  later  falls 
before  the  peddler  and  his  pack,"  says  the 
writer,  "  in  spite  of  stem  household  rules  and 
fixed  principles,  it  is  largely  because  of  the  pack 
itself.  The  feminine  soul  loves  a  bundle  only 
next  to  a  bargain;  its  uncommunicative  exterior  is 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  curiosity.  .  .  .  She  is  ready 
to  defend  her  purchase  hotly  against  mascu- 
line jeers  and  family  queries,  for  it  is  the  visible 
witness  of  her  judgment  of  a  face  and  a  story." 

The  possibilities  of  the  old-fashioned  chininey 
as  a  decorative  feature  of  a  modem  house  are 
interestingly  de.scribed  in  an  article  in  "  House 
and  Garden  "  called  "  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Hearths.**  The  fireplace  in  the  living-room, 
twelve  feet  broad  and  almost  large  enough  for 
roasting  an  ox,  is  a  chief  feature.  The  huge 
chimney  is  broken  by  a  fireplace  on  the  outside 
of  the  house ;  this  is  described  as  a  *'  bully 
place  to  sit  around  at  night  and  tell  stories.** 
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THE  OUTLOOK,  in  this  department 
seeks  to  promote  the  spirit  of  Nation- 
alism in  America  by  promoting  the 
use  by  Americans  of  ihe  products  of  American 
industry.  It  may  seem  strange  that  The 
Outlook  should  deliberately  enter  into  a  cam- 
paign (or  the  promotion  of  nationalism  at  a 
time  when  selfish  nationalism  has  plunged  the 
whole  of  Europe  into  a  terrible  and  ruinous 
war — at  a  time  when  the  great  leaders  of  the 
world  in  statecraft,  law,  labor,  education,  and 
religion  are  urging  internationalism.  But  there 
is  no  inconsistency.  Nationalism  is  essential 
to  true  internationalism.  I  have  spent  my  life 
in  urging  the  claims  of  human  brotherhood. 
1  am  profoundly  convinced  that  all  men  are 
dependent  one  upon  another,  should  serve 
one  another,  and  can  best  promote  their  own 
interests  by  promoting  one  another's  interests. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  in  Ihe  individual. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to 
develop  his  own  character,  ability,  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  highest  possible  point.  In  the 
realm  of  words  there  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  individualism  and  brotherhood.  In 
human  life  there  is  no  such  conflict.  We  can- 
not have  the  finest  brotherhood  without  the 
finest  individualism.  So  in  jjolitical  life  there 
may  be  an  apparent,  but  there  is  no  actual, 
inconsistency  between  nationalism  and  inter- 
nationalism. We  cannot  have  the  best  rela- 
tions between  the  nations  of  the  earth  until 
each  of  those  nations  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  cfliciency,  character,  and  self- 
reliance.     If  the    United  States  is  to  play  a 


useful,  an  influential  part  in  the  international 
life  of  civilization,  it  must  develop  its  o»-n 
national  life.  And  it  must  do  this,  not  only 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  field,  but  in  the 
industrial  field.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  interested  in  the  movement  which  seeks 
lo  develop  American  industries  by  urging  our 
citizens  to  purchase  American-made  goods. 
Where  a  foreign  country  supplies  something 
thatcannot  be  supplied  here,  or  where  a  foreign 
country  can  supply  a  better  article  than  can 
be  supplied  here,  it  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
wise  and  proper  that  those  articles  should  be 
bought  from  foreign  producers.  But  when 
an  American  article  is  as  good  as  or  better 
than  the  foreign-made  article,  it  is  the  duly  of 
the  American  citizen  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  American  article.  This  is  his  duty, 
because  in  this  way  he  is  contributing  to  the 
upbuilding  of  his  own  country  in  prosperity 
and  efficiency,  and  such  an  upbuilding  is 
essential  to  the  ultimate  upbuilding  of  that 
vigorous,  just,  co-operative  internationalism 
which  is  the  ho]>e  of  the  world.  That  there 
is  a  logical  and  ethical  philosophy  in  the 
"  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A."  movement  has  been 
made  clear  to  my  own  mind  by  thinking  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  in  this  way  : 

The  citizen  must  develop  his  own  character 
and  efficiency  so  that  he  may  serve  his  family. 
so  that  he  and  his  family  may  serve  their 
community,  so  that  he  and  the  community 
may  serve  the  State,  so  that  he  and  the  State 
may  serve  the  Nation,  so  that  he  and  the 
Nation  mav  ser\'e  the  world. 
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THE    STORY   OF    THE   WAR: 
GERMi\NY*S  NOTE 

The  war  topic  which  excited  the  most 
interest  and  the  most  discussion  last  week 
was,  naturally,  the  reply  of  Germany  to  our 
Government's  second  note  relating  to  the 
LnsUania  slaughter  and  the  questions  that 
out  of  that  event.  Elsewhere  in  this 
of  The  Outlook  will  be  found  the  full 
of  the  German  note,  The  Outlook's 
fijBW^  of  its  significance,  and  a  collection  of 
fUpvescntative  opinions  on  the  subject  from 
Aft  American  press. 


CONQUEST  OF 
iOITTUWEST  AFRICA 

Nothing  in  the  actual  war  news  of  the  week 
vas  so  significant  as  the  confirmed  report  of 
tlie  surrender  of  all  the  German  forces  under 
inns  in  German  Southwest  Africa  to  General 
Botha,  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Unkm  of  South  Africa.  By  the  supplement- 
sy  terms  of  surrender,  signed  by  the  Imperial 
Governor  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  the 
cnlSre  property  of  the  colonial  Government,  as 
wdl  as  all  military  forces  and  all  munitions  of 
var  in  the  colony,  are  ceded  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

General  Botha's  campaign  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire  war. 
Despite  a  rebellion  in  his  own  forces,  which 
be  had  first  to  subdue,  he  traveled  almost 
tmrive  hundred  miles,  most  of  the  way 
Anmgh  a  practically  waterless  desert  swept 
iff  bBnding  sandstorms,  won  three  pitched 
battles,  captured  eleven  important  towns,  and 
fo^r  rounded  up  the  Germans  as  a  collie 
iwnds  up  sheep,  forcing  them  to  surrender 
bl  M  body,  and  thus  obviating  a  prolongation 
q(  the  stru^le  by  guerrilla  methods. 

General  Botha's  victory  releases  much  of 
bk  e&ntingent  for  service  on  the  Continent  or 
41  tte  Dardanelles.  Of  all  the  overseas  pos- 
which  she  had  a  year  ago  Germany 
retains  only  itamerun  and  a  part  of 
fScrman  East  Africa.  British,  French,  and 
native  forces  are  now  operating  against  these 


territories,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  question 
of  time  before  they  too  will  be  lopped  from 
the  German  Empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  had 
the  following  colonies  and  protectorates : 

Africa.  Area  in  sq.  miles.     Population. 

Togoland 33,700  1 ,000,000 

Kamerun 1 90,000  3,500,000 

South  ^est  Africa 322,450  200,000 

East  Africa 364,000  7,000,000 

Total 910,150      11,700,000 

Pacific. 

German  New  Guinea.  70,000  110,000  {?) 

Bismarck  Archipelago  20,000  188,000 

Caroline  Islands, etc..  800  41,600 

Solomon  Islands 4,200  45,000 

Marshall  Islands 160  15.000 

Samoan  Islands 985  33,000 

Total 96,145  432,600 

A  CIO 

Kiaochaii 117  60,000 

Total 1,006,412      12,192,600 

Togoland  and  German  Samoa  were  made 
British  before  the  first  month  of  war  was 
.out;  Australians  captured  New  Guinea  and 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago  early  in  Septem- 
ber ;  on  October  7  the  Japanese  seized  the 
Caroline,  Solomon,  and  Marshall  Islands ; 
while  on  November  7  a  combined  force  of 
Japanese  and  British-Indians  captured  Kiao- 
chau. 

This  latest  triumph  of  British  arms  is  most 
noteworthy  because  it  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  British  methods  of  colonial 
government.  Fifteen  years  ago  General 
Botha  was  fighting  England,  and  Germany 
was  openly  in  sympathy  with  the  Boer  cause. 
Yet  so  wisely,  so  kindly,  and  so  tolerantly 
have  the  British  ruled  in  Africa  since  the  end 
of  the  Transvaal  War  that,  when  the  crisis 
came  last  August,  General  Botha  and  most 
of  his  race  did  not  hesitate  in  the  choice 
between  England  and  their  ancient  friend 
Germany,  but  threw  in  their  lot  with  Great 
Britain  with  such  zeal  that  they  first  put  down 
a  rebellion  by  a  minority  of  their  fellow  colo- 
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nists,  and  then  turned  to  the  direct  attack  on 
the  Teutonic  forces  in  Africa. 

The  action  of  Botha's  men,  like  the  action 
of  the  Canadians  at  Ypres,  and  like  the  con- 
duct of  the  Australians  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  is  a  vindication  of  British  methods 
of  empire-building. 

ON  THE  FOUR  FRONTS 
IN  EUROPE 

The  fighting  at  the  Dardanelles,  in  Italy, 
and  in  France  and  Belgium  brought  no  big 
piece  of  news  during  the  week.  The  oppos- 
ing forces  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  are 
practically  deadlocked,  and  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  British  at  first 
greatly  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  forc- 
ing the  western  gate  to  Constantinople.  News 
from  Italy  has  been  remarkably  scarce,  an 
indication  that  Italy  and  Austria  have  now 
come  to  close  grips,  have  found  each  other 
evenly  matched,  and  are  straining  and  feeling 
for  an  oj>ening  like  two  wary  wrestlers. 

As  we  go  to  press,  however,  there  comes 
a  report  that  Italian  soldiers  have  captured 
two  miles  of  Austrian  trenches  in  the  Camic 
Alps,  dragging  their  artillery  to  a  height  of 
6,600  feet  to  do  it.  In  spectacular  features 
the  fighting  on  the  Austro-Italian  border  is 
second  to  that  on  no  other  front  in  the  war. 

The  Germans  more  frequently  than  their 
opponents  have  been  the  aggressors  in  France 
and  Belgium  recentiy.  The  fighting  in  the 
Vosges  and  in  the  region  of  Verdun  has 
apparently  been  to  the  permanent  advantage 
of  neither  army.  But  at  Souchez  a  des- 
perate attempt  won  the  Germans  half  a  mile 
of  ground. 

The  almost  complete  halt  of  the  Austro- 
German  forces  in  Galicia  is  puzzling.  To 
the  southeast  and  northeast  of  Lemberg, 
having  driven  the  Russians  across  the  Zlota 
Lipa  River  and  across  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Bug,  the  Teutons  intrenched  themselves 
on  the  western  banks  of  these  streams  with- 
out making  any  serious  effort  to  accomplish 
a  passage.  The  left  wing  of  their  Galician 
army,  it  is  claimed  by  Petrograd,  was  beaten 
back  at  Krasnick  in  southern  Poland,  where 
last  summer  the  Austrians  gained  their  first 
great  victory. 

Has  the  Austro-German  drive  reached  its 
limit  just  when  it  was  threatening  a  death- 
blow to  Russia,  as  the  Russian  offensive 
reached  its  limit  in  the  Carpathians  a  few 
months  ago,  when  it  looked  as  if  Hungary 
was  about  to  be  deluged  by  a  Slavic  flood  ? 


Or  is  the  wily  Mackensen  only  marking  time 
while  he  plans  a  new  surprise  for  his  enemies  ? 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain. 
To  make  worth  while  the  tremendous  losses 
that  they  have  sustained  in  their  recent  gigan- 
tic forward  movement  the  Teutons  must  do 
more  than  merely  roll  over  vast  stretches  of 
Russian  territory.  They  must  crush  the 
Russian  armies  or  they  must  take  Warsaw. 
Napoleon's  Moscow  campaign  proved  the 
uselessness  of  merely  pushing  the  Russians 
into  their  limitless  interior.  If  Mackensen 
cannot  trap  the  Russians  between  two  or 
more  of  his  own  armies  and  grind  them  to 
pieces  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  be  months 
before  the  Czar  can  strike  another  blow,  he 
must  take  Warsaw,  with  its  many  railways, 
which  are  the  arteries  sustaining  the  Russian 
defense. 

Two  previous  attempts  have  apparently 
proved  the  folly  of  attacking  Warsaw  from 
the  front  alone.  The  greatest  chance  of  get- 
ting the  great  Polish  city  lies  in  a  simultane- 
ous attack  from  the  Bzura  and  Rawka  Rivers 
in  front,  from  Przasnysz  on  the  northwest, 
and  from  the  general  position  that  the  Austro- 
Germans  now  hold  in  Poland,  southeast  of 
Warsaw.  But  for  such  an  attack  from  the 
southeast  to  succeed  the  Teutonic  line  must 
roll  forward  all  the  way  from  Poland  to  Bes- 
sarabia, lest  the  Russians  break  through  and 
get  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  armies 
attacking  Warsaw.  And  recent  attempts  at 
such  a  sweeping  advance  of  their  wide-flung 
line  have  been  blocked,  notably  on  the  Bug 
and  on  the  Zlota  Lipa.  This  is  the  considera- 
tion that  may  spell  calamity  for  General  von 
Mackensen. 

THE  SPIRIT   THAT 
SWAYS   ITALY 

Two  testimonies  concerning  the  spirit  that 
really  sways  Italy  have  just  come  to  hand. 
The  first  is  in  a  letter  from  the  Marchioness 
de  Viti  di  Marco,  of  Rome,  formerly  Miss 
Etta  Dunham,  of  New  York,  to  the  Special 
Relief  Society,  from  which  we  are  privileged 
to  quote  : 

Everybody  has  been  hard  at  work  the  past 
ten  days  making  masks  against  the  asphyxiating 
gases.  .  .  .  What  is  America  waiting  for  ?  Why 
not  come  out  straight  and  clear,  with  a  firm  con- 
demnation of  Germany's  whole  system,  refusing 
to  recognize  in  her  a  member  of  the  family  of 
civilized  nations?  .  .  .  Suoh  a  fierce  wind  of  in- 
dignation, sweeping  away  the  chaff  and  burning 
out  of  dross,  and  affirming  from  the  uprightness 
of  the  soul  that  Italy  stands  for  liberty,  for  jus- 
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tice,  for  honor,  and  humanity  !  It  has  been  a 
purifying  whirlwind,  and  all  have  felt  them- 
selves uplifted  to  the  heights  of  sacrifice — for  an 
idea — for  the  future  of  Italy  and  of  humanity  ! 

The  second  testimony  is  found  in  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Paul  van  Dyke,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, recounting  his  conclusions  after  a  recent 
lengthy  sojourn  in  Italy.  It  is  natural,  of 
course,  for  Italy  to  wish  to  make  the  Tren- 
tino  Italian  in  political  name  as  it  is  in  eth- 
nological fact.  But  this  is  not  all,  by  any 
means,  which  animates  the  Italian  spirit. 
Professor  van  Dyke  quotes  the  Milan 
**  Secolo,"  the  well-known  radical  paper : 

Our  soldiers  all  know  .  .  .  that  this  is  a  war 
of  punitive  and  preventive  justice  for  us  and  for 
others — for  our  hearthstones  and  for  all  the 
hearthstones  of  the  world,  for  our  sons  and 
grandsons,  but  also  for  our  brothers  of  the 
human  family  throughout  all  the  world,  for 
those  who  were  maltreated  in  Belgium  and  were 
sunk  with  the  Lusitania. 

Another  citation  is  from  the  Milan  **  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera,*'  even  better  known  in  this 
country : 

Has  there  not  yet  flashed  upon  the  German 
mind  the  vision  of  what  this  great  world  war 
now  stands  for — that  is,  the  crusade  of  civil- 
ized nations  against  the  conspiring  enemies  of 
peace,  a  gpgantic  police  action  to  put  two  dan- 
gerous known  criminals  into  a  condition  where 
they  are  unable  to  do  any  more  harm  ? 

Professor  van  Dyke's  observations  make 
him  believe  that  the  immediate  and  most 
cogent  causes  of  the  European  war  are 
psychological ;  that  it  is  not  true,  as  assumed 
by  writers  like  Bernhardi  and  Cramb,  that 
great  nations  are  periodically  driven  into  war 
by  some  inevitable  necessity,  and  that,  while 
it  may  be  possible  for  statesmen  and  rulers 
to  bring  on  war  in  a  cold-blooded  fashion, 
moved  by  considerations  of  material  interest 
or  of  more  or  less  unworthy  national  pride, 
the  men  who  now  fill  the  graves  or  groan  in 
the  hospitals  have  been  fighting  because  they 
think  justice  and  right  require  it.  Though 
Professor  van  Dyke's  sympathies  are  with 
the  Allies,  he  declares  his  conviction  that  this 
observation  is  just  as  true  of  the  German 
peoples  as  of  any  other  peoples  now  fighting. 

A   UNIQUE    WAR    DEBATE 

A  clever  and  original  piece  of  journalistic 
work  appeared,  recently  in  the  Chicago 
"Tribune."  It  is  a  friendly  argument  about 
the  war  between  two  writers  engaged  in  work 


for  the  same  newspaper.  Mr.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Chicago  **  Tribune ;"  Mr.  James  O'Donnell 
Bennett  is  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
"  Tribune  "  also.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  in 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia ;  Mr.  McCormick,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Austria,  Russia,  the  Balkans, 
and  Greece.  But  Mr.  McCormick  has  spent 
far  more  time  in  Russia  than  his  colleague, 
while  Mr.  Bennett  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Germany.  The  two  men,  meeting 
in  Norway,  had  not  seen  each  other  for  a 
year.  Naturally,  they  sat  down  and  talked 
matters  over.  Mr.  Bennett's  view  of  Ger- 
man power  and  German  ability  was  extremely 
high ;  Mr.  McCormick's  view  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  Allies'  success  in  the  war,  and 
especially  of  the  power  and  persistence  of 
Russia,  was  equally  strong.  Out  of  their 
discussion  grew  a  courteous  but  forceful 
debate  which  is  decidedly  worth  reading.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  debate 
here ;  but  we  think  the  manner  and  matter 
of  this  unusual  newspaper  treatment  of  basic 
questions  are  worthy  of  note. 

CARRANZA'S  FORCES 
IN    MEXICO   CITY 

The  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Mexico 
last  week  by  the  forces  of  General  Carranza 
undoubtedly  opens  a  new  phase  of  the  always 
changing  Mexican  situation.  It  would  be  un- 
wise, however,  to  draw  hasty  conclusions. 
The  probability  is  that  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  the  hope  expressed  in  Washington 
last  week  will  be  realized  that  there  will  be 
such  a  concentration  of  power  in  Carranza's 
hands  as  may  make  it  possible  in  the  near 
future  for  our  Government  to  accept  the  rule 
of  Carranza  as  the  will  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple and  to  deal  with  him  as  at  least  the  de 
facto  head  of  Mexico. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Carranza 
forces  have  occupied  Mexico  City  before,  and 
there  is  possibly  some  point  in  the  sardonic 
remark  of  Huerta  to  the  effect  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  capital  is  salubrious  and  that  he 
hoped  that  Carranza  might  enjoy  his  brief 
stay  there.  At  all  events,  while  Zapata  has 
been  driven  from  the  city,  he  has  not  been 
driven  from  the  vicinity,  and  reports  come  as 
we  write  that  he  is  again  threatening  to  cut  off 
the  water  supply  and  to  drive  his  enemies  out 
by  thirst.  The  troops  which  captured  Mexico 
City  were  commanded  by  General  Pablo 
Gonzales.    He  found  the  city  in  a  deplorable 
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state  as  regards  supplies  and  financial  condi- 
tions. Up  to  July  14  there  seemed  to  be 
little  direct  telegraphic  communication,  and 
the  railway  communication  from  Vera  Cruz 
was  not  fully  established. 

How  will  this  situation  affect  the  activities 
of  Carranza's  chief  enemy,  General  Villa  .^ 
As  usual,  there  have  been  conflicting  reports. 
One  is  that  he  is  to  move  directly  on  Mexico 
City.  But  this  seems  hardly  probable.  His 
immediate  enemy  is  General  Obregon,  and 
one  report  asserts  that  Villa  has  declared  that 
all  he  desires  is  to  inflict  one  crushing  defeat 
upon  Obregon,  and  that  he  will  then  turn 
over  the  command  to  General  Robles  and 
leave  Mexico.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  if  the 
crushing  defeat  takes  place,  this  intention 
will  not  be  realized,  if,  indeed,  it  exists.  Still 
another  report  is  that  the  generals  under 
Villa's  command  have  urged  him  to  give  way 
now  to  General  Robles,  with  a  view  to  a 
peaceable  conclusion  of  the  quarrel  between 
Villa  and  Carranza. 

THB    BANRER-FARMBR 

The  American  Bankers'  Association, 
through  its  agricultural  commission,  is  en- 
gaged in  a  very  valuable  work  of  education 
and  co-operation.  Most  trade  associations 
organized  for  such  a  purpose  are  satisfied 
with  building  up  improved  business  facilities 
for  themselves.  "  Education  "  of  a  trade 
generally  means  the  education  of  the  men 
connected  with  it  in  their  own  best  interests. 
"  Co-operation  "  means  the  co-operation  of 
the  same  men  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
their  own  bread  and  butter.  While  all  this 
is  true  of  the  movement  started  by  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  the  Banker- 
Farmer  Conference,  held  in  Chicago  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bankers' Association,  had  a 
very  much  broader  justification  for  existence. 
It  was  a  carefully  planned  effort  to  educate 
both  bankers  and  farmers  in  the  interdepend- 
ence of  their  two  professions,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  co-operation  of  finance  and  farming 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  both.  Repre- 
sented at  this  Conference  were  many  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  many  of  the  leading 
farm  papers.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  sent  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  discuss 
'*  The  New  Agriculture  ;*'  and  the  country 
church  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  W.  \V. 
Diehl,  of  Illinois,  who  contributed  a  discussion 
on  *'  Some  Things  the  Country  Church  Must 
Do  to  Improve  Rural  Life."     Delegates  at- 


tended from  banks  all  over  the  country  ;  one 
bank,  thePlymouth  Trust  Company,  of  Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts,  sending  five  meu  to  study 
the  best  methods  of  encouraging  co-oi>era- 
tion  between  bankers  and  farmers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Conference  was  Mr. 
B.  F.  Harris,  editor  of  the  "  Banker-Farmer  " 
and  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Commission 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association.  In 
opening  the  Conference  Mr.  Harris  said  : 

If  any  two  men  go  hand  in  hand  and  play  the 
large  part  in  the  matter  of  good  times,  it  is  the 
farmer  and  banker.  It  is  not  unusual  that  the 
country  banker — who  is  frequently  banker- 
farmer — wiio  is  brought  so  closely  into  touch 
with  the  inefficiencies  and  shortcomings  of  farm- 
ing and  farm  life,  should  appreciate  some  of 
these  facts  more  than  most  men ;  but  it  is  quite 
unusual  that  any  large  class  of  business  men 
and  their  great  State  organizations  should  begin 
a  comprehensive  and  unselfish  campaign  in  be- 
half of  another  class  of  men.  ... 

Our  State  associations  have  active  and  ag- 
gressive committees  on  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
has  an  agricultural  commission  that  aids  in 
directing  the  work.  This  commission  alone  is 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  and, 
with  many  devoted  adherents,  is  earnestly  work- 
ing for  a  better  agriculture  and  rural  life — for 
the  big,  broad,  human  side  of  things — for  a 
better  civilization. 

The  platform  of  the  *'  Banker-Farmer," 
the  organ  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associ- 
ation, puts  in  more  concrete  form  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Mr.  Harris  in  this  quota- 
tion. It  declares  for  agricultural  education 
in  the  country  school,  the  establishment  of  a 
pracdcal  and  scientific  county  agent  in  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  countr>*,  for  in- 
creased transp)ortation  facilities,  for  the  per- 
fection of  our  system  of  farm  credits,  for  the 
development  of  co-operative  efforts  in  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  farm  products,  and 
for  a  complete  system  of  soil  surveys  and  crop 
statistics. 

The  work  which  the  American  Bankers* 
Association  is  doing  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  in  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

OUR  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
VS.    REAL  PROSPERITY 

In  speaking  of  the  billion  dollar  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  for  th^  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  The  Outlook  pointed  out  last 
week    that   such   a  favorable   *'  balance  of 
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trade  "  is  not  necessarily  a  good  thing  in  the 
ultimate  analysis. 

Much  jubilation  over  this  preponderance 
of  exports  has  been  expressed  in  some 
quaners.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  a 
balance  of  trade  is  not  a  sure  evidence  of 
fiscal  well-being. 

A  preponderance  of  exports  presumably 
means  an  influx  of  gold.  If  gold  is  what  we 
desire,  then  such  a  balance  of  trade  is  a  proper 
reason  for  complacency  and  elation.  But 
there  may  be  other  things  more  desirable  than 
gold.  If  what  the  Nation  most  needs  is  rub- 
ber, leather,  or  violins,  or  paintings,  for  exam- 
pie,  then  a  surplus  of  gold  may  be  unwelcome. 

In  considering  the  present  balance  of  trade, 
the  New  York  **  Times  "  points  out  that  our 
total  foreign  trade  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  year  1914-15 — for  which  exact  statistics 
are  available — was  only  $32,126,000  greater 
than  that  for  the  corresponding  eleven  months 
for  1912-13.  **  The  normal  tendency  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  to  expand,"  says  the  "  Times." 
•  Without  the  war,  with  such  a  crop  as  this 
country  raised  last  year,  and  especially  as 
Europ)e's  production  of  wheat  was  subnor- 
mal, the  increase  of  foreign  trade  (exports 
and  imports  together)  over  that  of  1912-13 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
six  or  eight  per  cent.  Therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  high  excess  of  exports,  the  total  of  our 
foreign  trade  on  account  of  the  war  actually 
has  been  reduced.  T*he  cessation  of  imports 
is  a  measure  of  what  American  industry  has 
felt  in  terms  of  loss.  Imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  goods  which  enter  directly  into 
manufacture,  remanufacture,  or  industrial  con- 
sumption, all  requiring  labor  in  some  form, 
so  that  when  imports  fall  there  must  be  a  cor- 
responding unemployment  of  labor." 

It  is  true,  as  the  **  Times  "  goes  on  to  say, 
'•  that  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote  of  commercial- 
minded  people  to  continue  or  end  the  war, 
purely  as  a  business  matter,  even  the  manu- 
facturers of  war  munitions  would  undoubtedly 
vote  with  all  the  rest  to  end  it." 

What  we  want  from  Europe  is  not  a  surplus 
of  gold,  but  goods  for  our  own  consumption 
and  raw  material  for  our  idle  factories  to 
work  on.  The  present  balance  of  trade  is  as 
unhealthy  as  the  flush  of  apparent  health  on 
the  cheeks  of  a  consumptive. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
A  CONTEMPORARY 

The  proprietors  and  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  *•  Times  "  recently  gave  a  dinner  in  the 


Times  Building  in  honor  of  Charles  R.  Miller, 
who  has  been  editorially  connected  with  that 
newspaper  for  forty  years.  He  well  deserves 
the  honor  which  comes  in  happy  conjuncfion 
with  a  recognition  by  Columbia  University  of 
his  distinguished  services  as  a  newspaper 
editor.  The  United  States  is  so  vast  a  coun- 
try and  has  so  many  centers  of  population  of 
industrial  and  social  life  that  it  is  imp>ossible 
for  any  one  American  newspaper  to  attain 
the  magnitude  either  of  influence  or  reputation 
which  was  gained  in  the  English-speaking 
world  by  the  London  "  Times  "  in  the  days 
of  John  Walter  the  second  and  John  Delane. 
But,  according  to  our  taste  and  liking,  the 
New  York  "  Times  "  has  no  superior  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  In  its  presentation  of  the 
news  of  the  war  during  the  past  year  it  has 
been  really  a  great  newspaper.  1%  has  had 
a  fine  career,  having  produced  in  the  past  at 
least  one  editor  of  National  reputation,  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  and  one  publisher  of  National 
reputation,  George  Jones.  The  success 

of  the  present  r^me  of  the  "  Times  "  indi- 
cates that  it  combines  the  standards  and 
abilities  of  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Jones  in 
its  present  editor,  Mr.  Miller,  and  its  present 
publisher,  Mr.  Adolptt  Ochs.  Their  adminis- 
tration has  shown  that  a  great  daily  news- 
paper may  be  dignified  and  yet  interesting, 
upright  in  character  and  yet  commercially 
successful. 

At  the  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Ochs,  the  publisher  and  chief  stockholder, 
said  that  it  cost  nearly  four  million  dollars  a 
year  to  publish  the  **  Times  " — that  is  to  say, 
to  pay  for  salaries,  wages,  white  paper,  print- 
ers' ink,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  news 
and  other  articles,  and  that  this  large  sum  had 
to  be  earned  before  the  stockholders  could 
receive  any  dividends.  A  somewhat  cynical 
newspaper  man  in  New  York  City  some  years 
ago  declared  at  a  Press  Club  dinner  that  the 
getting  out  of  a  metropolitan  daily  was  simply 
a  manufacturing  operation.  The  proprietor 
and  the  factory  bought  a  raw  material  called 
paper  at  one  cent  a  pound,  treated  it  with 
another  raw  material  called  printers'  ink,  put 
it  through  a  machine  called  a  printing-press, 
and  sold  the  finished  product  at  ten  cents  a 
p>ound.  A  good  many  daily  newspapers  are 
run  on  this  principle.  They  apparently  have 
no  use  in  their  manufacturing  process  for 
brains,  morals,  or  aesthetics.  The  New  York 
'*  Times  "  is  conducted  on  the  opposite  plan. 
It  believes — and  lives  well  up  to  the  belief — 
that  intelligent  readers  are  capable  of  appre- 
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dating  the  work  of  intelligent  editors.  We 
are  glad  to  join  in  the  congratulations  given 
by  their  colleagues  to  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Ochs  on  the  eminent  success  which  they  have 
achieved  in  proving  that  really  first-class 
journalism  can  be  made  honorably  profitable 
in  this  world  with  a  very  good  chance  of 
receiving  a  stamp  of  approval  in  the  next  1 

THE  "NATION'S" 
FIFTIETH   BIRTHDAY 

The  "  Nation  "  is  fifty  years  old.  Most 
of  that  time  it  was  directed  by  E/lwin  Law- 
rertce  Godkin  and  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison, 
two  notable  names  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism.  Since  then  the  "  Nation  "  has 
been  well  carried  on  according  to  now  time- 
honored  tradition  by  Hammond  Lamont  and 
Paul  Eloier  More. 

"  You  cannot  make  an  editor  out  of  a  war 
correspondent,"  is  an  expressioa  one  hears 
sometimes.  But  that  was  not  true  in  God- 
kin's  case.  Of  Irish  birth,  he  had,  like  oth- 
ers of  his  countrymen,  become  a  brilliant  war 
correspondent.  This  was  during  the  Cri- 
mean War,  when  he  sent  remarkable  letters 
to  the  London  "  Daily  News."  In  the  60's 
he  came  to  New  York  and  tried  to  settle 
down  to  the  practice  of  law.  But  in  1865 
his  friends,  attracted  by  his  comprehensive 
knowledge,  logical  reasoning,  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, high  sense  of  duty,  public  spirit, 
and  especially  by  his  vigorous  and  incisive 
way  of  expressing  his  opinions,  founded 
the  "  Nation  "  and  made  him  editor-in-chief. 
Here,  and  later  in  editing  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  (of  which,  after  1881, 
the  "  Nation "  became  in  some  sort  the 
weekly  edition),  he  amply  fulfilled  expecta- 
tions. A  man  of  sound  scholarship,  of  vig- 
orous phrase,  a  master  of  sarcasm,  his  ag- 
gressiveness was  particularly  marked  at  such 
times  of  our  National  history  as  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reconstruction  iniquities,  the  Ala- 
bama Claims  controversy,  the  Hayes-Tilden 
dispute,  the  era  of  civil  service  reform  devel- 
opment, the  Blaine  and,  later,  the  Bryan  cam- 
paigns, the  railway  rate  regulation  improve- 
ments, the  various  attacks  on  the  Nation's 
financial  integrity,  and,  above  all,  in  attacks 
on  the  rightful  status  of  the  Negro. 

At  times  Mr.  Godkin  seemed  a  pamphleteer 
rather  than  an  editor  ;  certain  it  was  that  he 
stirred  up  many  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel. 
But  as  a  desirable  curb  to  his  boldness  there 
were  the  detachment,  the  cool  judgment,  and 
the    minuteness  of  attention   to  detail  of  a 


Garrison  as  adviser.  No  one  saw  the  fitness 
of  this  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Godkin  himself. 
He  once  wrote  to  his  colleague,  **  If  anythinsj 
happens  to  you,  I  shall  retire  to  a  monastery." 
After  Mr.  Godkin  became  editor-in-chief  of 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  Mr.  Garrison 
became  editor  of  the  **  Nation,"  and,  as  has 
been  well  said,  the  "  Nation  "  became  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Garrison  thought  it  ou^rht 
to  be.  Especially  as  a  literary  editor  Mr. 
Garrison  did  perhaps  more  than  any  one  in 
this  country  to  advance  the  general  quality  of 
literary  criticism. 

Among    the    "  Nation's "     many     distin- 
guished  collaborators    are   such   names     as 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Daniel   Coit   Gilman,    Car!    Schurz,    VV.    C- 
Brownell  (who,  by  the  way,  contributes  a  de- 
lightful article  of  reminiscence  to  the  anniver- 
sary number),  and  James  Bryce.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  then,  the  "  Nation  "  is  and  has  always 
been  a  journal  of  distinction,  a  power  whose 
quality  and  influence  could  never  be  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  its  circulation.      The 
''  Nation "   has   sometimes  been  slightingly 
called  a  "  high-brow  "  publication.     The  in- 
accuracy of  such  a  criticism  is  shown  by  an 
incident  related  by  the  editors  in  the  anni- 
versary number :  **  Not  long  ago,  a  man  who 
had  spent  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  a 
railway,  rising  from  train- hand  to  conductor 
of  a  trunk-Jine  express,  spoke  simply  of  the 
*  Nation,*  which  he  had  read  for  all  that  time, 
as  *  the  only  university  I  have  been  able  to 
attend.' " 

A    PROMISE   OF  NEW 

"LIFE   ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI'* 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  cnapter  in 
American  industrial  history  than  that  which 
deals  with  the  thriving  days  when  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  alive  with  commerce  and  the 
towering,  ornate,  paddle-wheel  steamboats 
were  in  their  prime.  The  old  days  of  bustling 
"  Life  on  the  Mississippi "  of  which  Mark 
Twain  wrote  have  gone  forever.  The  river 
queens  of  the  type  of  the  Prairie  Belle— of 
which  John  Hay  sang — have  long  ago  either 
been  broken  up  for  kindling  wood  or,  in  a 
few  cases,  are  preserved  at  the  docks  of  the 
big  river  cities — curious  relics  of  an  outgrown 
age ;  while  the  bones  of  most  of  the  group 
of  intrepid,  profane,  and  picturesque  skippers 
who  drove  these  stately  side-wheelers  in  many 
a  heart-wearing  race  are  buried  by  the  river 
that  they  knew  and  cursed  and  loved  so  welL 

Those  happy  days  will  not  return,  but  there 
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are  indications  that  something  of  the  great 
commerce  of  the  past  will  be  won  back  by  the 
MississippL  About  a  year  ago  a  party  of 
Southern  business  men  made  a  trial  trip  on  a 
self-propdled  freight  barge  from  New  Orleans 
to  St  PauL  The  trip  was  undertaken  as  an 
experiment  to  produce  accurate  data  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  river  transportation  under 
modem  methods.  So  satisfactory  were  the 
results  of  this  trial  trip  that  the  owners  of  the 
barge  have  been  able  to  raise  five  million 
dollars  as  captal  for  the  construction  of  a  fleet 
of  large,  self-propelled  fre^t  barges  using 
f^  engines  operating  on  coal  gas.  The 
direct  conversion  of  coal  into  power  without 
the  medium  of  steam  has  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory' that  the  economic  success  of  the  enter- 
prise seems  assured.  The  score  of  heavy 
steel  barges  now  built  or  building  will  be  used 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  probably  between 
New  Orieans  and  St  Louis,  andt,  says  the 
"  Review  "of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  which  is  interested  in  this 
project,  **  shippers  along  the  route  have  con- 
tracted to  ship  goods  at  existing  railroad  rates 
and  are  to  receive  stock  in  the  company  in 
proportion  to  the  freight  that  they  pay.  This 
has  been  said  to  be  equal  to  a  twenty-five  per 
cent  rebate,  and  should  result  in  increasing 
the  fleet  of  barges  in  the  very  near  future  to 
extend  the  service  to  Minneapolis  and.  St. 
Paul,  after  which  time  it  is  contemplated  to 
reduce  freight  rates  and  issue  no  more  stock. 
VN^bethcr  this  practice  will  interfere  at  all  with 
the  existing  commerce  of  the  railroads  or  will 
open  an  entirely  new  field  to  Minneapolis 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  probable  that  satis- 
factory and  economical  river  transportation 
would  be  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  city,  but  to 
the  present  transportation  interests." 

Apart  from  economic  considerations,  it 
will  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  dwellers  along 
its  banks  to  see  the  big,  shifting,  inscrutable 
Mississippi  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  What 
almost  forgotten  river  lore  may  not  now  be 
revived,  what  new  tales  and  traditions  may 
not  now  be  concocted  for  the  delight  of  future 
generations !  American  literature,  already 
much  in  debt  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  is 
bound  to  be  further  enriched  by  a  revivifica- 
tion of  Mississippi  traffic. 

HOLMBS:    HERO 

A  public  servant  has  just  died  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country  as  truly  as  did  ever  a 
soklier  on  the  battlefield. 

Joseph   Austin  Holmes,    Director  of  the 


Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  only  fift>'-five  j'^ars  old.  He 
had  accomDlished  an  immense  scientific  and 
humane  work,  and  he  did  it  at  the  cost  of  his 
life.    . 

He  was  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth.  After 
graduating  at  Cornell,  he  became  Professor 
of  Geok^y  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  later  also  was  appointed  State 
Geologist  In  1904  President  Roosevelt 
made  him  Chief  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  laboratories,  which  have  head- 
quarters in  I^ttsbui^h  and  St.  Louis,  and  are 
used  for  the  testing  of  fuels  and  structural 
materials.  Here  his  noteworthy  services 
brought  him  an  appointment  as  head  of  the 
technological  branch  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, which  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of 
mine  accidents.  When  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  created  in  the  Taft  Administration,  Dr. 
Holmes  became  its  chief,  and  under  his 
management  superb  progress  was  made  in 
perfecting  methods  of  saving  life  and  in  less- 
ening the  dangers  to  which  underground 
workers  are  exposed.  Dr.  Holmes  organized 
the  first  National  Mine  Safety  Demonstration, 
which  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1911;  it 
was  largely  attended,  and  resulted  in  a  great 
spread  of  information  as  to  preventing  danger 
and  loss  of  life  among  mine-owners,  superin- 
tendents, managers,  and  miners. 

One  of  Dr.  Holmes's  important  discover- 
ies was  that  the  dust  from  bituminous  coal 
was  more  dangerous  to  miners  than  was  fire 
damp,  a  discovery  quite  contrary'  to  the  old 
theory  which  taught  that  coal  dust  could  not 
explode  without  gas,  and  which  had  cost 
many  thousands  of  lives. 

Dr.  Holmes's  discoveries  and  accomplish- 
ments were  the  result  of  first-hand  inves- 
tigation. His  frequent  visits  to  mines  in 
which  there  had  been  disasters,  and  his  con- 
tinual insistence  on  going  only  where  his 
trained  rescue  cr^ws  should  go,  his  sharing  the 
dangers  that  should  have  come  only  to  more 
robust  men,  resulted  in  the  contraction  of 
tuberculosis,  which  now  numbers  this  brill- 
iant and  efficient  man  among  its  hordes  of 
victims. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  Dr. 
Holmes  always  added  a  touch  of  that  inde- 
finable something  we  call  charm  and  of  that 
definable  something  we  call  consecration. 
No  one  could  have  looked  into  his  earnest 
face,  no  one  could  have  watched  the  spare 
form  bending  over  the  laboratory  table,  no 
one    could   have    approached    him   without 
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being  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-man. 

HONOR 

AMONG   PRISONERS 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
no  experiment  in  prison  management  which 
has  received  more  consideration  and  elicited 
more  comment  than  the  "  honor  system  " 
inaugurated  by  Warden  Edmund  M.  Alien, 
at  the  State  Prison  of  Illinois,  located  at 
Joliet,  near  Chicago.  The  principle  upon 
which  this  system  is  based  is  revealed  in 
these  words  of  Mr.  Allen  :  "  The  Golden  Rule 
is  the  biggest  asset  of  all  in  handling  crimi- 
nals. They're  human,  these  prisoners  of 
mine,  and  I  never  forget  it.'' 

When,  on  June  20,  the  wife  of  Warden 
Allen  was  reported  murdered,  and  probably 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  honor  system  men, 
some  critics  of  the  unique  experiment  in 
prison  management  believed  they  had  justi- 
fication for  their  criticisms.  Friends  of  the 
new  system  of  management  contend  that 
the  honor  plan  has  not  been  proved  a  failure 
by  this  recent  tragedy,  and,  while  conceding 
that  some  revision  of  the  system  may  be 
made,  they  maintain  that  as  a  principle  of 
management  it  will  be  a  permanent  feature 
in  the  prison.  It  is  reported  that  the  other 
prisoners  at  Joliet,  on  hearing  of  the  crime, 
were  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
murderer,  or  of  the  prisoner  who  was  strongly 
suspected  of  guilt.  No  one  has  taken  more 
pride  in  the  honor  system  than  the  prisoners 
themselves;  they  are  said  to  feel  great  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  the  experiment 
and  to  desire  its  continuance. 

That  Warden  Allen's  reform  ideas  are 
supported  by  the  State  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  week  before  the  tragedy 
the  Legislature  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
two  of  his  reform  plans.  Both  houses  passed 
a  bill  inspired  by  the  Warden  which  gives  life- 
termers  an  opportunity  to  be  paroled  after 
spending  twenty  years  in  prison.  The  other 
bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  concerned  Mr. 
Allen's  road  camp  scheme,  by  which  prison- 
ers are  privileged  to  work  on  the  roads  in 
the  community,  unhampered  by  any  restric- 
tions except  that  they  cannot  leave  the  camp 
nor  partake  of  intoxicating  liquor.  This  privi- 
lege was  permitted  only  to  men  who  had  less 
than  five  years  of  their  terms  yet  to  serve. 
By  the  act  of  the  Legislature  this  restriction 
was  done  away  with. 


AN    HONOR   FARM 
IN    OPERATION 

The  most  striking  of  Warden  Allen's  re- 
form plans  is  the  "  Honor  Farm,"  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  reform  workers  all 
over  the  world,  and  which  has  been  copied 
by  many  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State,  standing  behind 
its  State  Prison  Commission,  purchased 
twenty-two  hundred  fertile  acres  within  three 
miles  of  the  penitentiary,  and  to-day  this  land 
is  being  worked  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  "  honor  convicts."  Last  year,  when 
activities  at  the  farm  began,  there  were  less 
than  sixty  men  at  work. 

Practically  the  enlire  plot  of  ground  has 
been  put  into  crops.  In  addition  to  the 
agricultural  labor,  the  houses  on  the  fann 
have  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  by  the  con- 
victs. They  work  under  the  sup^rintendency 
of  B.  H.  Faltz,  who  is  known  as  the  farm 
manager.  That  the  farm  can  be  made  to 
pay  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts :  Two 
hundred  acres  are  this  year  laid  out  as  truck 
gardens,  the  vegetables  raised  therein  being 
supplied  to  the  men  who  are  still  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  It  is  believed  by  Warden 
Allen  that  within  a  short  time  enough  v^e- 
tables  can  be  raised  to  furnish  food  for  all  tiie 
con>^cts  of  the  prison.  A  start  has  been 
made  also  in  the  dairy  business.  There  is 
room  enough  on  the  farm  to  care  for  cows  in 
sufficient  number  to  provide  dairy  products 
for  all  the  State  institutions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Warden,  as  soon 
as  funds  are  secured  from  the  State,  to  build 
a  new  penitentiary,  and  his  honor  convicts 
will  be  used  largely  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  building  and  in  the  actual  building  it- 
self. Nearly  four  hundred  more  men  will  be 
at  once  transferred  to  the  honor  list,  to  be 
used  in  the  new  enterprise. 

The  rules  under  which  these  honor  con- 
victs live  are  very  few  and  simple.  They 
may  not  leave  the  farm  ;  they  must  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  captain  in  charge,  J.  C. 
Carver,  formerly  of  the  Philippines,  and  of 
the  farm  manager;  they  must  go  to  their 
rooms  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening ;  no 
intoxicating  liquors  can  be  used  by  any  of 
the  men.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 
gun  nor  an  armed  guard  is  seen  within 
the  precincts  of  the  farm.  There  arc  the 
two  overseers  above  mentioned,  and  a  few 
watchmen  for  night  service.  And  yet  during 
the  two  years  in  which  the  honor  farm  has 
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been  in  operation  but  six  men  have  made  an 
effort  to  escape.  Five  of  these  were  caught 
and  brought  back  to  stone  walls  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Among  the  innovations  introduced  by 
Warden  Allen  in  the  conduct  of  the  prison  are 
the  abolition  of  the  rule  of  silence  and  the 
provision  for  athletics  for  the  men  during 
recreadon  hour. 

The  results  of  these  changes  have  been  an 
improvetnent  in  the  health  of  the  inmates,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  offenses  requiring 
discipline,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  the 
sullen  and  furtive  spirit  which  is  usually  found 
in  penal  institutions. 

A  BOOMING    INDUSTRY 

The  moving-picture  industry  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  the  Census  officials  have  hardly 
been  able  to  keep  it  in  sight.  Only  the  most 
meager  statistics  are  available  at  the  Census 
Bureau,  but  the  moving-picture  men  them- 
selves have  recently  compiled  data,  appar- 
ently reliable,  which  tells  the  romantic  story 
of  the  beanstalk  development  of  motion, 
pictures. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Albert  E.  Smith  and 
].  Stuart  Blackton  began  the  manufacture  of 
cinematograph  films  in  a  little  shop  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  There  had  been  other  ex- 
perimenters before  them,  but  these  two,  who 
are  now,  with  a  third  partner,  Mr.  William  J. 
Rock,  at  the  head  of  the  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America,  were  the  first  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  moving  pictures  on  a  large 
scale.  At  first,  however,  the  two  young  men 
encountered  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments that  beset  pioneers  in  any  branch  of 
activity.  They  manufactured  their  own  film, 
and  (Ml  the  roof  of  their  studio  took  turns 
turning  the  crank  of  a  camera  and  acting  the 
simple  screen  dramas  of  the  time.  They 
were  also  their  own  cashier,  treasurer,  and 
business  force ;  and  a  bell,  ingeniously  con- 
nected with  the  front  door  of  their  studio, 
warned  the  alternating  actor-photographers 
on  the  roof  of  the  approach  of  prospective 
customers. 

The  first  moving  pictures  were  one  reel 
in  length  and  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
To-day  the  ordinary  **  feature "  film  often 
runs  to  seven  or  eight  reels,  at  an  average 
cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  spend  as  much  as  twenty 
thousand  dollars  on  a  single  reel  of  one  of 
these  stup>endous  jncture  productions.  In 
1913  it  was    carefully  estimated  that  the 


moving-picture  industry  was  the  fifth  largest 
in  the  country  and  that  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  dollars  in  admissions  was 
being  taken  in  annually  by  moving-picture 
theaters.  It  is  claimed  that  the  "  movies  " 
now  stand  second  or  third  in  the  rank  of  the 
country's  industries. 

Enough  film  is  made  every  year  to  stretch 
twice  around  the  earth,  each  foot  of  film 
containing  sixteen  separate  pictures.  Every 
day  fifteen  million  persons  go  to  the  moving 
picture  theaters,  at  an  admission  price  of  from 
five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  capita.  In  1913 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars 
was  expended  by  moving-picture  manufactur- 
ers in  salaries,  material,  and  in  direct  cost  of 
production  alone.  The  salaries  of  actors  for 
the  movies  have  jumped  from  one  dollar  a 
day,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  week, 
to  as  high  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  while  it  is  not  infrequent 
for  a  well-known  author  to  reap  a  small  for- 
tune in  royalties  from  a  dramatization  of  a 
single  novel.  For  instance,  from  the  moving- 
picture  productions  of  "  The  Christian  "  Hall 
Caine  has  already  received  $23,500. 

The  "  movies  "  will  probably  never  entirely 
supplant  the  ordinary  stage  with  its  flesh-and- 
blood  actors,  but  they  have  already  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  small,  one-night- 
stand,  barnstorming  theatrical  companies. 
Moreover,  such  artistic  and  scenic  motion- 
picture  productions  as  **  Cabiria  "  and  **  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation  "  are  cutting  into  the  profits 
of  the  "  legitimate  "  plays  in  the  large  cities, 
from  melodramas  to  Greek  tragedies. 

THE  CALIFORNIANS  AND 
SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND 

One  of  the  praiseworthy  deeds  of  the  late 
California  Legislature  was  the  passage  of  a 
bill  keeping  Santa  Catalina  Island  waters 
closed  for  three  miles  to  netting  for  bait. 
The  island,  about  twenty-two  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  four  and  a  half  miles  wide,  forms 
part  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  has  become 
a  veritable  Mecca  to  anglers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  the  meeting-ground  of 
many  great  game  fishes,  indigenous  to  the 
locality — the  leaping,  the  long-finned,  and  the 
yellow-finned  tuna,  the  white  sea  bass,  and 
the  yellowtail. 

The  island  waters  were  regarded  as  proper 
prey  by  the  fish-market  men.  The  "  clean  '* 
fishermen,  however,  regarded  the  fishes 
there  as  a  proper  subject  for  conservation, 
and    were    especially   convinced    that    this 
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locality,  being  a  spawning  bed  of  the  great 
game  and  market  fishes  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, should  be  undisturbed. 

The  previous  netting  had  resulted  in  a  de- 
cline of  half  in  the  number  of  fish,  the  leaping 
tuna  in  particular  having  practically  disap- 
peared. The  tuna  canners  had  despoiled  this 
natural  resource  asset.  A  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  launches  were  after  bait  every  day,  and 
the  fish,  deprived  of  their  natural  food,  were 
deserting  the  locality.  Within  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  a  hundred  and  fifty  nets 
have  been  counted. 

The  establishment  of  Santa  Catalina  as  a 
fish  reservation  is  the  latest  triumph  of  the 
policy  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
inaugurated  during  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  the  par- 
ticular fight  just  won  has  had  his  special  sym- 
pathy and  support  as  well  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's. 

ADDITIONAL   FORESTRY 
RESOURCES 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion has  now  approved  the  purchase  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  White  and 
Appalachian  Mountains.  The  cost  of  the 
lands  averaged  $3.88  an  acre.  This  price 
indicates  that,  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned, 
these  were  not  the  choicest  lands.  They 
have  been  examined  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  sales  contracts  will  be  concluded  with 
the  owners  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
soon  as  possible.  Several  large  tracts  are 
heavily  timbered,  others  have  been  culled  or 
cut  over.  The  total  purchases  approved  in 
the  White  and  Appalachian  Mountains  now 
cover  over  1,275,000  acres.  The  total  acre- 
age price  paid  was  about  $5.25. 

About  half  a  million  dollars  now  remains 
of  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
under  the  Weeks  Law  to  acquire  forested 
lands  for  watershed  protection  and  timber 
conservation  in  the  White  and  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

There  are  at  present  162  National  forests, 
not  including  the  Eastern  purchases,  but  in- 
cluding the  two  National  forests  in  Alaska 
and  the  one  in  Porto  Rico,  aggregating 
over  185,000,000  acres,  this  being  the  gross 
area,  which  includes  alienated  lands  within  its 
boundaries.  Deducting  these,  the  net  area 
is  approximately  162,000,000  acres.  It  may 
surprise  some  to  discover  that  this  net  area 
exceeds  the  extent  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  Virginias.     Our  National  forests  con- 


tain 1,266  irrigation  plants,  already  completed 
or  in  process  of  completion.  The  %vater 
power  projects  at  present  under  permit  in 
the  National  forests  number  184.  The  timber 
is  worth,  say,  $900,000,000,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  forest  reserves  may  be  placed 
at  over  $2,000,000,000. 

Every  year  only  emphasizes  the  present 
use  and  potential  value  of  the  reserves — in 
water  power,  timber,  grazing  lands,  and  last, 
not  least,  as  centers  of  recreation. 

DEMOCRACY   AT 
MICHIGAN    UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Michigan  will  go  before 
its  thirty-five  thousand  alumni  in  October  w^ith 
a  request  for  $1,000,000  to  erect,  equip,  and 
endow  a  building  for  the  Michigan  Union — 
an  organization  which  will  embrace  in  its  mem- 
bership practically  all  the  men  in  theUniversity. 

With  its  six  thousand  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents,  gathered  from  every  State  in  this  coun- 
try and  from  almost  every  foreign  land, 
Michigan  looks  to  its  student  Union  to  democ- 
ratize its  undergraduates,  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  educate  themselves  by  mixing  and 
mingling  with  one  another  ;  in  short,  to  g^n 
that  broader  education  which  comes  from 
knowing  men,  and  to  develop  the  community 
spirit,  which  ordinarily,  sad  to  say,  does  not 
develop  in  many  college  men  until  years  after 
their  graduation. 

The  criticism  of  the  colleges,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  come  with  increasing^ 
insistency  during  the  past  decade,  is  that, 
instead  of  broadening  a  young  man's  outlook, 
they  narrow  it ;  that,  in  short,  the  collegnes 
foster  a  spirit  of  class  and  clique  snobbery. 

The  movement  which  Michigan  has  under- 
taken IS  valuable  because  it  is  aimed  to>vard 
the  effecting  of  an  equality  of  opportunity. 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  President  Emeritus  of 
Michigan,  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  mind 
and  character  of  students  receive  as  deep  and 
abiding  impressions  from  mixing  with  one 
another  as  they  do  from  class-room  exjjerience. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  college  students  them- 
selves that  they  leave  their  Alma  Maters 
without  the  breadth  that  comes  from  rubbing 
elbows  with  cosmopolitans.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  the  university  has  not  been  the 
clearing-house  that  it  might  be  for  under- 
graduate activities,  thoughts,  and  tendencies, 
Xo  common  meeting-ground  has  been  given 
the  student.  The  fact  that  the  average  stu- 
dent would  prefer  to  live  on  a  democratic 
plane  has  been  proved  at  Mich^n,  w] 
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the  members  of  the  Greek  letter  fraterni- 
ties— traditionally  the  aristocracy  in  all  col- 
leges— have  given  their  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  plan  for  the  democratic  Michigan  Union. 


THE    NEW    GERMAN    NOTE 

The  new  German  note,  like  the  first,  is  not 
a  reply,  but  an  evasion.  That  may  have  been 
excusable  in  the  former  case,  as  the  note  was 
avowedly  not  final  but  tentative ;  it  is  inex- 
cusable now.  The  German  Government 
could  not  disavow  the  Lusitania  massacre  ;  it 
does  not  deny  its  planning — unless  it  be  in  a 
pitifully  weak  intimation  that  the  vessel  sank 
more  quickly  than  expected ;  it  totally  fails  to 
offer  rei>aration  or  to  agree  to  abandon  the 
inhuman  and  unlawful  practices  at  sea  of 
which  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania  was 
only  the  culminating  offense,  'i'hree  times — 
once  in  the  Falaba  note,  twice  in  the  Lusi- 
tania notes — America  has  recorded  its  protest 
and  affirmed  its  injury  and  the  wrong  done 
to  itself,  to  all  neutrals,  and  to  civilization  by 
the  savagery  of  Germany  in  killing  without 
warning  or  chance  of  escape  non-combatants 
on  merchant  vessels.  Impliedly  Germany 
now  tells  us  that  she  will  not  abandon  the 
criminal  practice,  but  that  she  is  willing  to 
talk  with  us  about  safeguarding  American 
passengers  on  ships  loaded  and  controlled  as 
she  directs.  If  we  will  abandon  our  plain, 
dear  rights  on  the  high  seas,  she  will  try  to 
spare  our  lives  I     The  suggestion  is  an  insult. 

It  is  not,  moreover,  rights  only,  but  right, 
we  are  upholding.  Privileges  and  profits  may 
sometimes  be  abandoned ;  but  right,  never. 
As  the  leading  neutral  nation,  America  stands 
for  the  ifreedom  of  the  seas,  for  the  security 
of  non-combatants'  lives,  for  those  basic  ideas 
of  international  law  which  do  not  rest  on 
technicalities  but  voice  mankind's  condemna- 
tion of  murder  and  piracy.  If  this  country 
had  protested  vigorously  at  the  outset  against 
the  lawless  invasion  of  Belgium  and  against 
the  laying  of  mines  by  England  in  the  North 
Sea,  it  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  now 
to  uphold,  not  merely  its  own  rights,  but  the 
worid's  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  any  new  note  from 
the  United  States  to  Germany  we  should  retreat 
an  inch  in  our  stand  or  in  our  declaration  that 
we  shall  hold  Germany  to  strict  accounta- 
bility for  such  offenses  committed  or  ^hich 
may  be  committed.  The  time  for  notes 
has  gone    by.      Any   note  we  can  possibly 


send  must  be  a  repetition,  and  a  re-repetition, 
of  what  we  have  said  already.  Self-respect 
requires  this  Nation  to  act ;  we  have  talked 
long  enough.  What  our  action  should  be  is 
a  question  for  thought  and  decision.  The 
Outlook  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  that 
there  are  several  possible  courses  of  action, 
none  of  which  necessarily  involves  a  warlike 
attitude.  Because  this  is  not  generally  under- 
stood we  repeat  here  what  we  said  two  weeks 
ago  on  this  point : 

We  can  declare  non-intercourse  with  Ger- 
many, forbidding  all  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  offending  nation,  and  invite  all  other 
neutral  Powers  to  unite  with  us  in  this  policy. 
Or  we  can  go  further  than  this :  We  might  re- 
fuse all  political  intercourse  with  Germany,  and 
thus  say  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  po.ssible 
that  we  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  a 
lawless  nation  until  it  discontinues  its  lawless 
acts.  Or  we  might  go  even  further  than  this : 
We  might  say  to  Germany,  You  refuse  to  us 
the  rights  of  a  neutral ;  you  have  put  to  death 
unarmed  American  citizens;  you  have  tres- 
passed beyond  the  limits  which  civilized  nations 
have  placed  upon  the  action  of  belligerents, 
and  therefore  you  have  no  right  to  expect  us  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  neutral ;  you  have  de- 
prived yourself  of  all  right  to  claim  neutrality 
of  us;  we  are  therefore  placing  guards  upon 
German  ships,  opening  our  ports  to  the  fleets 
of  the  Allies,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  furthering  the  sending  of  munitions 
of  war  to  the  Allies;  and  we  shall  continue  to 
feel  free  from  the  restraints  of  neutrality  until 
you  return  to  the  practice  of  respecting  our 
neutral  rights. 

Shall  we  limit  ourselves  to  rei>eated  remon- 
strances when  our  women  and  children  have 
been  killed,  our  rights  to  travel  the  high  seas 
denied,  our  protest  ignored  when  we  denounce 
the  supplanting  of  war  as  civilized  peoples 
understand  it  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of 
non-combatants  1  If  so,  a  stain  will  rest  on 
that  page  of  our  history  which  records  that 
we  were  neither  prepared  nor  brave  enough 
to  do  anything  but  complain. 

So  far  as  the  Germans  defend  their  attack 
upon  the  Lusitania  and  the  other  misdeeds 
of  their  submarine  warfare  on  merchant 
ships,  it  is  as  reprisal  or  retaliation.  Enj;- 
land,  they  say,  has  in  her  blockade  and  mine- 
laying  exceeded  former  hmitations  of  inter- 
national law ;  therefore  Germany  may  kill 
non-combatants  as  she  chooses.  This  can 
hardly  be  called  argument ;  it  is  that  vicious 
misuse  and  expansion  of  technical  rules  that 
Germany  has  shown  from  the  first :  Antwerp 
has  fortifications  miles  away  from  the  citv. 
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therefore  it  is  right  and  honorable  purposely 
to  drop  bombs  on  houses  in  the  center  and 
kill  women  and  children ;  some  Belgians  may 
have  fired  on  German  soldiers,  therefore  it  is 
right  to  kill  and  burn  indiscriminately  in 
Louvain.  And  so  on  through  the  series  of 
savage  acts  which  have  made  Germany  *s  con- 
duct in  this  war  horrible  and  repulsive.  The 
old  cry  that  England's  blockade  is  starving 
German  people  has  been  over-exploited  and 
its  falsity  is  known.  Germany  is  not  carr>ing 
on  her  submarine  war  to  get  food  into  Ger- 
many, but  to  keep  munitions  of  war  out  of 
England — a  perfectly  proper  object,  but  not 
one  to  excuse  atrocities.  The  fact  is  that 
from  the  beginning  Germany  has  acted  on 
the  belief  that  might  makes  right ;  proof 
gathers  that  her  purpose  was  aggressive  from 
the  start,  and  so  far  as  she  is  now  on  the 
defensive  it  is  from  necessity  alone.  If  neu- 
tral nations  accept  her  plea  of  necessity  for 
uncivilized  warfare,  they  may  later  have  to 
deal  with  that  aggressive  purpose  exercised 
against  themselves. 

The  proposal  of  Germany  to  respect 
American  ships,  or  even  specified  belligerent 
merchant  ships,  to  be  used  by  American  pas- 
sengers, is  a  trap  baited  with  self-interest.  Not 
alone  passengers  but  all  non-combatants  must 
be  protected.  To  certify  to  Germany  that  such 
ships  held  no  contraband  would  be  to  point 
out  others  not  so  certified  for  destruction, 
and  to  make  ourselves  accomplices  if  they 
are  destroyed  in  defiance  of  the  right  of 
search  and  visit  and  regardless  of  life ;  and 
Germany  evidently  proposes  to  continue  to 
do  just  this.  Germany  will  not  modify  her 
submarine  war  to  meet  our  rights ;  she  asks 
us  to  waive  our  rights  to  meet  her  wrong- 
doing and  to  become  an  accessory  thereto. 
We  are  not  ready  to  help  (Germany  accom- 
plish the  very  thing  which  we  have  officially 
denounced  and  which  has  stirred  our  hearts 
to  bitter  resentment.  Even  to  suggest  it  is 
a  colossal  international  impertinence. 

In  the  second  Lusitania  note  our  Govern- 
ment declared  that  it  was  contending  "  for 
something  much  greater  than  mere  rights  of 
property  or  privileges  of  commerce.  It  is 
contending  for  nothing  less  high  and  sacred 
than  the  rights  of  humanity,  which  every  gov- 
ernment honors  itself  in  respecting  and  which 
no  government  is  justified  in  resigning  on 
behalf  of  those  under  its  care  and  authority." 

Until  Germany  admits  its  obligation  to  re- 
gard the  rights  of  neutrals  and  non-combat- 
ants as  to  life  and  safety,  it  is  futile  folly  to  talk 


about  passenger  accommodations  and  block- 
ades. The  United  States  will  not  dicker. 
With  or  without  the  help  of  others,  it  should 
assert  its  rights  and  the  rights  of  humanit>-. 
It  must  maintain  as  well  as  assert  those  rights. 
if  it  is  to  be  hereafter  a  world  power.  It  is 
impossible  for  this  country'  long  to  acknowl- 
edge itself  helpless  and  humiliated. 


STEPPING-STONES    TO 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  Br>'an,  in  commenting  upon  the  Ger- 
man note,  says :  "I  believe  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  will  heartily  approve 
any  steps  that  the  President  may  see  fit  to 
take  to  keep  Americans  out  of  the  danger 
zone  or  separate  passengers  from  contra- 
band, especially  from  ammunition.  //  is  not 
a  sacrifice  of  rights  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks.'' 

The  position  taken  by*  Mr.  Br>'an  can  be 
well  supported  by  many  precedents  in  legend 
and  history.  .  We  take  pleasure  in  repeating 
here  a  few  of  these  stories  from  the  past 
remodeled  on  the  Bryan  plan. 

Once  a  tyrant  placed  his  hat  upon  a  staff 
and  gave  orders  that  all  who  passed  should 
do  homage.  A  mountaineer  approached, 
and,  fearing  that  to  obey  this  order  would 
establish  a  precedent  restricting  the  liberty  of 
his  fellow-citizens  upon  the  public  highway, 
he  hid  himself  in  the  bushes.  As  he  disap- 
peared he  was  heard  to  say,  **  7?  />  not  a 
sacrifice  of  rights  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks ^ 
Because  of  his  courageous  spirit  the  traveler 
will  find  in  the  market-place  of  Altdorf  a 
statue  to  the  gallant  memory  of  this  moun- 
taineer— William  Tell. 

Not  in  legend,  but  in  history,  is  a  similar 
story  told  of  another  William  and  of  his 
labors  for  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands 
from  the  tyranny  of  Spanish  misrule.  The 
Dutch  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  time  when, 
his  son  carried  into  captivity  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Louvain,  his  property  confiscated, 
and  his  person  ouUawed,  William  the  Silent 
issued  that  famous  "  Justification  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  against  his  Calumniators," 
which  closes  with  these  stirring  words :  **  ^ 
is  not  a  sacrifice  of  rights  to  avoid  unmces- 
sary  risks, ^^ 

Familiar  to  every  American  school-boy  arc 
the   speeches   of  Patrick    Henry.     Perhaps 
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this  phrase  from  his  pen  was  in  Mr.  Brjan's 
mind  when  he  wrote  his  comment  upon  the 
(ierman  note  :  '*  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery  ?  It  is  not  a  sacrifice  of 
nghis  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks'^ 


Liberty  of 
mind :  this  is 
aside  for  the 
venience.  It 
ercd  save  at 
and  betraying 


the  sea,  of  the  body,  of  the 
not  a  garment  that  can  be  cast 
satisfaction  of  momentary  con- 
is  a  flag  which  cannot  be  low- 
the  cost  of  insulting  the  past 
the  future. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

There  are  evidences  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  authority 
of  religion  ;  not  in  ecclesiastical  forms  or 
theological  phrases,  but  in  the  deepening  feel- 
ing that  men  cannot  live  without  God  and 
that  without  religion  rules  of  morality  have 
no  vital  power.  Thoughtful  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  East  are  looking  with  apprehension  at 
the  decay  of  the  ethnic  religions;  unless 
some  religion  can  take  their  place,  they  fear 
that  the  bonds  which  keep  society  together 
will  be  loosened. 

In  Europe  the  great  tragedy  is  driving 
men  back  on  the  fundamental  consolations 
of  life  and  compelling  them  to  ask  whether, 
in  the* vast  destruction  of  comfort,  wealth, 
and  art  and  the  appalling  waste  of  life, 
humanity  must  not  again  take  refuge  in  faith 
and  widen  its  conception  of  life  to  include  its 
infinite  issues.  Viscount  Bryce  has  not  been 
a  religious  teacher,  though  he  has  been  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  man  of  religious  spirit.  He 
has  been  a  publicist  and  a  statesman,  with 
a  peculiarly  clear  and  vigorous  intelligence. 
His  testimony  to  the  need  of  religion  has, 
therefore,  a  weight  which  does  not  usually 
attach  to  the  words  of  professionally  religious 
people.  In  a  recent  article  on  "  The  Imme- 
diate Duty  o^Christian  Men  "  he  says  that 
every  nation  has  been  horrified  by  the  "  un- 
precedented suddenness  and  magnitude  of 
this  war"  in  which  more  than  half  of  the 
human  race  is  engaged.  No  end  yet  appears 
to  its  deepening  shadows.  On  the  moral  side 
the  war  is  even  more  terrifying.  A  frightful 
abyss  seems  to  have  opened.  All  the  work 
done  since  the  Middle  Ages  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  war  and  to  introduce  mitigations 


seem  to  have  been  thrown  au-ay  ;  for  in  no 
war  of  the  last  few  centuries  have  innocent 
non-combatants  suffered  so  severely. 

The  Government  of  a  great  and  highly 
educated  people,  to  whose  poets,  philosophers, 
and  sdentbts  England  has  owed  an  immeas- 
urable debt,  has  not  oi>enly  avowed,  but 
actually  put  in  practice  doctrines  which  strike 
at  the  roots  of  all  law  and  at  civilized  society 
itself.  Under  these  circumstances  many  men 
have  declared  that  we  are  seeing  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Christianity.  It  would  be  more 
true.  Viscount  Br>xe  declares,  to  say  that  we 
are  seeing  the  bankruptcy  of  civilization  itself. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  any  other 
influence  than  Christianity,  or  indeed  any 
force,  from  which  it  can  be  hoped  that  the 
worid  will  be  brought  back  to  peace  and 
good  will  ?  If  there  is  no  other  force,  cannot 
something  be  done  to  revive  the  inspiring 
power  which  Christianity  has  shown  in  its 
best  spirits  and  at  its  best  moments  .>  The 
Gospel  has  been  by  far  the  strongest  moral 
force  during  the  last  two  centuries  because  it 
appeals  to  all  men  and  because  it  appeals  to 
the  noblest  and  deepest  parts  of  human 
nature.  Christianity  has  done  all  that  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Buddha,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  did,  and  in  addition  it  has  given  a 
message  of  love.  In  this  way  it  saved  the 
ancient  world  from  moral  ruin.  The  problem 
now  is  how  to  apply  Christianity  to  the  facts 
of  individual  daily  life.  Every  one  must  begin 
with  his  own  soul.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  war  and  the  challenge  to  Chris- 
tian principles  which  it  makes  have  stirred 
the  souls  of  men  as  they  have  not  been 
stirred  for  three  centuries.  Among  tlie  sol- 
diers of  PYance  defending  that  country  with 
a  gallantry  that  moves  to  admiration  there  is 
a  revived  sense  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
many  are  frank  to  declare  that  their  belief  in 
God  gives  them  a  serenity  and  calmness  in 
danger  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
had.  The  churches  are  filling  up  once  more, 
and  a  small  army  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  serving  in  the  trenches.  In  England  men 
are  feeling  the  triviality  of  common  objects 
and  pursuits  compared  with  the  great  duties 
of  the  moment,  and  young  men  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  country  in  a  way 
that  had  not  been  imagined  possible  in  times 
of  ease.  While  this  impulse  is  fresh  and 
strong  ought  it  not  to  be  turned  to  the  fullest 
account  .>  Must  there  not  be  an  effort  to 
bring  individual  life,  social  life,  and  business 
life  closer  to  those  Christian  ideals  "  following 
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which,  as  we  believe,  the  best  hopes  of  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  humanity  are  to  be 
found  "  ? 

These  are  frank  and  strong  words  from 
a  man  of  the  highest  moral  integrity  and 
political  intelligence.  They  indicate  the  path 
by  which  the  world  is  to  come  out  of  dark- 
ness and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  rebuild 
its  shattered  hopes  and  fortunes.  The  life 
of  the  race  is  not  bound  up  with  the  things 
which  it  has  made  with  its  hands,  however 
worthy  and  beautiful ;  it  is  bound  up  with  its 
ideals  and  its  character,  and  out  of  this  great 
furnace  of  affliction  those  ideals  and  charac- 
ter must  issue  purified  and  more  command- 
ing than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Man 
is  incurably  religious,  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  escape  the  challenge  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  it  is  Christianity  which  is  chal- 
lenging rather  than  being  challenged.  Hav- 
ing tried  force,  wealth,  comfort,  scientific 
achievements,  and  been  overtaken  with 
bankruptcy,  Christianity  now  challenges  the 
world  to  test  its  teaching  and  practice 
its  precepts.  There  never  has  been  but 
one  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  against  the 
blackness  of  the  darkness  to-day  he  stands, 
the  hop>e  and  light  of  the  world. 


GOING  HOxME 

There  is  no  picture  which  touches  the 
hearts  of  men  more  closely  or  tenderly  than 
the  figure  of  the  tired  man  or  woman  going 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  fierce  heat 
of  the  sun  has  passed,  the  intense  high  light 
of  midday  has  softened  into  a  restful  glow, 
the  strain  of  effort  is  over,  and  the  passion 
of  work  has  given  place  to  the  peace  of 
deserted  fields  and  streets.  It  was  a  normal 
instinct  which  sent  the  worker  forth,  eager 
and  alert,  in  the  morning ;  it  is  the  response  to 
a  deep  craving  which  sends  him  home  at 
nightfall.  The  reward  of  labor  is  the  rest 
which  it  achieves,  and  the  joy  of  rest  is  the 
sense  that  it  has  been  earned. 

The  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  order  of  life  in  which  work  and  rest 
succeed  one  another  in  a  beautiful  and  health- 
giving  rhythm.  The  worker  goes  out  of  him- 
self when  he  takes  up  his  tools  ;  he  returns 
to  himself  when  he  lays  them  down  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  He  pours  out  his  vitality  as  the 
water  pours  out  of  a  hidden  spring  ;  if  he  is 
a  real  worker  and  not  a  mere  drudge,  he  gives 
himself  in  the  toil  of  his  hand  and  his  brain, 


and  when  night  falls  his  weariness  is  not 
mere  fatigue  of  body,  it  is  depletion  of  vital- 
ity. Before  he  can  give  himself  again  he 
must  find  himself  ;  and  when  one  goes  home 
he  finds  himself. 

To  a  vast  multitude  of  men  the  thought  of 
going  home  makes  the  heaviest  burdens  bear- 
able, the  most  crushing  responsibilities  a  spur 
to  effort,  the  most  complete  surrender  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  price  g^ladly 
paid  for  a  happiness  which  is  beyond  price. 
The  strain  of  the  day  is  forgotten  at  the  door 
which  opens  into  the  p)eace  of  perfect  under- 
standing, the  pressure  of  hours  and  tasks  is 
relaxed  by  the  sound  .of  a  voice  which  is 
musical  with  love  and  faith  and  peace.  In 
such  a  homecoming  there  is  not  only  the 
supreme  reward  for  the  work  of  the  day  that 
is  ended  ;  there  is  also  the  renewal  of  strength 
and  courage  for  the  day  that  is  to  bring  new 
strife  and  toil. 

The  joy  of  going  home  is  not  in  the  ease 
and  comfort  that  are  waiting  there  ;  it  is  in 
the  peace  that  flows  from  love,  the  stillness 
that  follows  the  tumult  of  storm,  the  dear 
atmosphere  in  which  the  dust  of  the  highway 
is  laid  and  the  worker  sees  again  the  ends  for 
which  he  is  striving  ;  in  the  quietness  of  such 
a  home  the  toil  of  life  is  not  only  sweetened 
but  its  spiritual  meaning  shines  clear  again 
after .  the  confusion  of  details  has  vanished. 
Under  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  the 
strongest  man  sometimes  wonders  if  life 
means  anything  but  prolonged  strain  of 
muscle  and  brain  ;  in  the  stillness  o4  home 
its  blurred  ends,  its  ultimate  achievements, 
shine  like  the  stars  above  the  highway  when 
the  dust  has  been  laid. 

The  home  is  not  primarily  a  place  for 
work  but  for  life  ;  work  lies  below  and  bey*ond 
it,  but  the  companionship  which  transforms 
a  house  into  a  home  is  a  sharing  of  the 
rewards  of  work :  freedom,  repose,  refresh- 
ment, vision.  There  are  houses  full  of  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  in  which  no  one  is  at 
home  ;  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  them 
are  homeless.  To  such  men  and  women,  as 
to  the  men  and  women  to  whdfn  marriage  Ls 
a  mere  social  contract  and  the  family  a  mere 
social  arrangement,  there  is  no  going  home, 
no  refuge  for  the  spirit,  no  place  of  under- 
standing and  vision.  There  are  no  more 
pathetic  figures  in  the  world  of  to-day  than 
these  homeless  men  and  women ;  restless, 
discontented,  and  unhappy,  and  utterly  blind 
to  the  tragedy  of  a  life  in  which  there  is  no 
going  home. 


THE   GERMAN   REPLY   TO    THE    SECOND 

AMERICAN    NOTE 


WITH  the  exception  of  the  usual 
formal  paragraphs  used  in  the 
transmission  of  diplomatic  com- 
munications the  following  is  the  complete 
text  of  the  note  signed  by  Herr  von  Jagow, 
German  Foreign  Minister,  and  transmitted 
to  our  Government  on  July  9,  as  given  to 
the  press.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  transla- 
tion is  in  some  phrases  clumsy  and  inelegant, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  its 
general  accuracy,  although  one  or  two  minor 
j-oints  have  been  raised  as  regards  certain 
expressions.  The  Outlook's  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  note  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

Germany's  approval  of  principles  of 

humanity 

The  Imperial  Government  learned  with 
satisfaction  from  the  note  how  earnestly  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
in  seeing  the  principles  of  humanity  realized 
in  the  present  war.  Also  this  appeal  finds 
ready  echo  in  Germany,  and  the  Imp)erial 
Government  is  quite  willing  to  permit  its 
siatcments  and  decisions  in  the  present  case 
to  be  goveme  J  by  the  principles  of  humanity 
just  as  it  has  done  always. 

The  Imperial  Government  welcomed  with 
gratitude  when  the  American  Government,  in 
the  note  of  [that  is  to  say,  received]  May  15, 
itsdf  recalled  that  Germany  had  always  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  progress  and  humanity  in  dealing  with  the 
law  of  maritime  war.  • 

Since  the  time  when  Frederick  the  Great 
negotiated  with  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Commerce  of  September 
9, 1785,  between  Prussia  and  the  Republic 
of  the  West,  German  and  American  statesmen 
have,  in  fact,  always  stood  together  in  the 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  for 
the  protection  of  peaceable  trade. 

GERMANY'S    FORMER    ADHERENCE    TO   THE 
LAWS    OF    MARITIME    WARFARE 

In  the  international  proceedings  which 
since  have  been  conducted  for  the  regulation 
of  the  laws  of  maritime  war,  Germany  and 
-\merica  have  jointly  advocated  progressive 
principles,  especially  the  abolishment  of  the 
right  of  capture  at  sea  and  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  neutrals. 


Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
the  German  Government  immediately  declared 
its  willingness,  in  response  to  proposals  of  the 
American  Government,  to  ratify  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  and  thereby  subject  itself  in 
the  use  of  its  naval  forces  to  all  the  restric- 
tions provided  therein  in  favor  of  neutrals. 

Germany  likewise  has  been  always  tenacious 
of  the  principle  that  war  should  be  conducted 
against  the  armed  and  organized  forces  of  an 
enemy  country,  but  that  the  enemy  civilian 
population  must  be  spared  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  measures  of  war.  The  Imperial 
Government  cherishes  the  definite  hope  that 
some  way  will  be  found,  when  peace  is  con- 
cluded, or  perhaps  earlier,  to  regulate  the  law 
of  maritime  war  in  a  manner  guaranteeing 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  will  welcome  it 
with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  if  it  can  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  American  Government 
on  that  occasion  [**  to  that  end  "  is  probably 
the  true  meaning]. 

IS  Germany's  departure  from  those  prin- 
ciples England's  fault  ? 

If  in  the  present  war  the  principles  which 
should  be  the  ideal  of  the  future  have  been 
traversed  more  and  more,  the  longer  its  du- 
ration, the  German  Government  has  no  guilt 
therein.  It  is  known  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment how  Germany's  adversaries,  by 
completely  paralyzing  peaceable  traffic  be- 
tween Germany  and  neutral  countries,  have 
aimed  from  the  very  beginning  and  with  in- 
creasing lack  of  consideration  at  the  destruc- 
tion not  so  much  of  the  armed  forces  as  the 
life  of  the  German  nation,  repudiating  in 
doing  so  all  the  rules  of  international  law  and 
disregarding  all  rights  of  neutrals. 

On  November  3,  1914,  England  declared 
the  North  Sea  a  war  area,  and  by  planting 
poorly  anchored  mines  and  by  the  stoppage 
and  capture  of  vessels  made  passage  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  difficult  for  neutral 
shipping,  and  by  actually  blockading  neutral 
coasts  and  ports,  contrary  to  all  international 
law.  Long  before  the  beginning  of  submarine 
war  England  practically  completely  intercepted 
legitimate  neutral  navigation  to  Germany  also. 
Thus  Germany  was  driven  to  a  submarine 
war  on  trade. 

On  November  14,  1914,  the  English  Pre- 
mier declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
it  was   one  of  England's  principal  tasks  to 
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prevent  food  for  the  German  population  from 
reaching  Germany  via  neutral  ports.  Since 
March  1  England  has  been  taking  from  neu- 
tral ships  without  further  formality  all  mer- 
chandise proceeding  to  Germany  as  well  as 
all  merchandise  coming  from  Germany,  even 
when  neutral  property.  Just  as  it  was  also 
with  the  Boers,  the  German  people  is  now  to 
be  g^ven  the  choice  of  perishing  from  starva- 
tion, with  its  women  and  children,  or  of  relin- 
quishing its  independence. 

IS    THE    NEW    SUBMARINE    WARFARE 
NECESSARY  ? 

While  our  enemies  thus  loudly  and  openly 
proclaimed  war  without  mercy  until  our  utter 
destruction  we  were  conducting  a  war  in 
self-defense  for  our  national  existence  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace  of  an  assured  per- 
manency. We  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a 
submarine  warfare  to  meet  the  declared  inten- 
tions of  our  enemies,  and  the  method  of  war- 
fare adopted  by  them  in  contravention  of 
international  law. 

With  all  its  efforts  in  principle  to  protect 
neutral  life  and  property  from  damage  as 
much  as  possible,  the  German  Government 
recognized  unreservedly  in  its  memorandum 
of  February  4  that  the  interests  of  neutrals 
might  suffer  from  the  submarine  warfare. 
However,  the  American  Government  will 
also  understand  and  appreciate  that  in  the 
fight  for  existence,  which  has  been  forced 
upon  Germany  by  its  adversaries  and  an- 
nounced by  them,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  do  all  within  its 
power  to  protect  and  save  the  lives  of  German 
subjects.  If  the  Imperial  Government  were 
derelict  in  these  duties,  it  would  be  guilty 
before  God  and  histor>'  of  the  violation  of 
those  principles  of  highest  humanity  which 
are  the  foundation  of  every  national  existence. 

THE     LUSITANIa's     DESTRUCTION    DEFENDED 

The  case  of  the  Lusitania  shows  with  hor- 
rible clearness  to  what  jeopardizing  of  human 
lives  the  manner  of  conducting  war  employed 
by  our  adversaries  leads.  In  the  most  direct 
contradiction  of  international  law  all  distinc- 
tions between  merchantmen  and  war- vessels 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  order  to  British 
merchantmen  to  arm  themselves  and  to  ram 
submarines  and  the  promise  of  rewards  there- 
for, and  neutrals  who  use  merchantmen  as 
travelers  thereby  have  been  exposed  in  an 
increasing  degree  to  all  the  dangers  of  war. 

If   the  commander   of  tho  German  sub- 


marine which  destroyed  the  Lusitania  had 
caused  the  crew  and  passengers  to  take  to 
the  boats  before  firing  a  torpedo,  this  wouW 
have  meant  the  sure  destruction  of  his  own 
vessel.  After  the  exp)eriences  in  sinking 
much  smaller  and  less  seaworthy  vessels  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  a  mighty  ship  like  the 
Lusitania  would  remain  above  water  long 
enough,  even  after  the  torpedoing,  to  permit 
passengers  to  enter  the  ship's  boats.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  especially 
the  presence  on  board  of  large  quantities  of 
highly  explosive  materials  [word  omitted,  pos- 
sibly **  dissipated  "]  this  expectation. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if 
the  Lusitania  had  been  spared  thousands  of 
cases  of  munitions  would  have  been  sent  to 
Germany's  enemies,  and  thereby  thousands 
of  German  mothers  and  children  robbed  of 
breadwinners. 

A    PROPOSAL    TO    SAFEGUARD  AMERICAN    PAS- 
SENGER   SHIPS    ON    IMPOSSIBLE  CONDITIONS 

In  the  spirit  of  friendship  wherewith  the 
German  nation  has  been  imbued  toward  the 
Union  and  its  inhabitants  since  the  earliest 
days  of  its  existence,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  always  be  ready  to  do  all  it  can 
during  the  present  war  also  to  prevent  the 
jeopardizing  of  lives  of  American  citizens. 

The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  re- 
peats the  assurances  that  American  ship»s 
will  not  be  hindered  in  the  prosecution  of 
legitimate  shipping  and  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  in  neutral  vessels  shall  not  be  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  unforeseen  danglers 
to  American  passenger  steamships,  made  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  conduct  of  maritime  war 
by  Germany's  adversaries,  German  subma- 
rines will  be  instructed  to  permit  the  free  and 
safe  passage  of  such  passenger  steamers 
when  made  recognizable  by  special  markings 
and  notification  is  given  a  reasonable  time  in 
advance. 

The  Imperial  Government,  however,  con- 
fidently hopes  the  American  Government 
will  assume  to  guarantee  that  these  vessek 
have  no  contraband  on  board,  details  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  unhampered  passage  of 
these  vessels  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  naval 
authorities  of  both  sides. 

SIMILAR    PROPOSALS   AS   TO    NEUTRAL    AND 
EVEN    HOSTILE   SHIPS 

In  order  to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for 
travel  across  the  Atlantic  for  American  dti- 
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zens,  the  German  Government  submits  for 
cxtfisideration  a  proposal  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  available  steamers  by  installing  in  pas- 
senger service  a  reasonable  number  of  neutral 
steamships  under  the  American  flag,  the 
exact  number  to  be  agreed  upon  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  above-mentioned 
American  steamships. 

The  Imperial  Government  believes  it  can 
assume  that  in  this  manner  adequate  facili- 
ties for  travel  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can 
be  afforded  American  citizens. 

There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  no 
compelling  necessity  for  American  citizens  to 
travel  to  EXirope  in  time  of  war  on  ships 
carrying  an  enemy  flag.  In  particular  the 
Imperial  Government  is  unable  to  admit  that 
American  citizens  can  protect  an  enemy  ship 
through  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence  on 
board. 

Germany  merely  followed  Ejigland's  exam- 
ple when  she  declared  part  of  the  high  seas 
an  area  of  war.  Consequently,  accidents 
suffered  by  neutrals  on  enemy  ships  in  this 
area  of  war  cannot  well  be  judged  differently 
from  accidents  to  which  neutrals  are  at  all 
times  exposed  at  the  seat  of  war  on  land 
when  they  betake  themselves  into  dangerous 
localities  in  spite  of  previous  warnings. 


If,  however,  it  should  not  be  possible  for 
the  American  Government  to  acquire  an  ade- 
quate number  of  neutral  passenger  steam- 
ships, the  Imperial  Government  is  prepared 
to  interpose  no  objections  to  the  placing 
under  the  American  flag  by  the  American 
Government  of  four  enemy  passenger  steam- 
ships  for  passenger  traffic  between  North 
America  and  England. 

Assurances  of  **  free  and  safe  "  passage 
for  American  passenger  steamers  would  then 
extend  to  apply  under  the  identical  pro-con- 
ditions to  these  formerly  hostile  passenger 
steamships. 

GERMAXV     WILL     CONSIDER     OTHER     Sl'Or.tlS- 

TIONS 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  his  readiness,  in  a  way  deserving  of 
thanks,  to  communicate  and  suggest  pro- 
posals to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
with  particular  reference  to  the  alteration  of 
maritime  war. 

The  Imperial  Government  will  always  be 
glad  to  make  use  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
President,  and  hopes  that  his  efforts  in  the 
present  case,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of 
the  lofty  ideal  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
will  lead  to  an  understanding. 


AMERICAN  OPINION  ON  THE  GERMAN  NOTE 


THE    LUSITANIA 

THE  note  comprises  two  striking  fea- 
tures :  one  negative,  one  positive. 
The  negative  feature  is  the  lack  of 
apology  for  the  loss  of  American  lives  on  the 
Lusitania,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  any  promise 
of  reparation.  As  the  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, "  News  "  says,  "  Germany  has  appar- 
ently brushed  aside  the  point  made  by  the 
United  States  that  the  Lusitania  had  violated 
neither  the  laws  of  the  United  States  nor 
international  law."  The  Boston  "Transcript " 
adds: 

Without  equivocation  and  with  a  politeness 
offensively  insinuating,  Germany  rejects  each 
and  all  of  our  demands  and  attempts  to  bargain 
with  respect  to  the  future.  Our  demand  for 
disavowal  of  responsibility  for  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  and  the  resultant  slaughter  of  our 
citizens  is  answered  by  an  indirect  assumption 
of  such  responsibility.  Our  demand  for  repara- 
tion is  met  with  an  attempt  to  justify  the  crime 
on  the  ground  that  Germany  is  at  war  with 
Great  Britain. 


In  this  respect  "  Germany  has  not  toed  the 
mark,"  chronicles  the  Utica  **  Observer  :" 

She  still  persists  that  it  was  her  right  to  sink 
without  warning  a  merchantman  bearing  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  non-combatants,  and  thus 
cause  the  death  of  many  neutral  people,  both 
adults  and  children,  more  than  one  hundred  of 
whom  were  American  citizens. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  says  the  Sche- 
nectady ♦*  Union-Star,"  *'  no  nation  would  be 
more  prompt  to  demand  justice  for  an  act  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  as  was  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  than  would  Germany." 
The  Schenectady  paper  continues  : 

There  is  no  question  of  ammunition  or  ma- 
terial interest  here.  If  we  are  to  submit  to  tlie 
killing  of  American  citizens  without  redress, 
then  we  are  back  in  the  dark  ages.  We  will 
insist  that  Germany  meet  the  issue  of  submarine 
warfare  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  that  has  char- 
acterized our  own  communications  to  her.  Slie 
has  not  done  so  in  the  present  note. 

Thus,  as  the  P'resno,  California,  •*  Repub- 
lican "  asserts,  '*  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
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of  the  seas  from  the  slaughter  of  neutrals 
has  not  only  been  ignored,  but  has  been 
definitely  defied."  In  other  words,  to  follow 
the  language  of  the  Seattle  "Post-Intelli- 
gencer," in  no  sense  does  the  note  "  adjust 
or  put  a  better  phase  upon  the  Lusitania 
incident."  "  Until  the  crime  of  murder  done 
to  American  lives  on  board  the  Lusitania 
shall  be  expiated,"  concludes  the  Philadelphia 
"  Bulletin,"  "  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
settlement  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  and  friendly  relations  cannot  perma- 
nently continue  unless  there  shall  be  such 
expiation  in  some  form."  The  New  York 
"  Times  "  reflects  the  opinion  of  practically 
the  entire  American  press  when  it  says : 

There  is  only  one  issue.  The  United  States 
Government  contends,  and  has  clearly  and 
forcibly  contended  from  the  first,  that  while  bel- 
ligerent nations  possess  the  right  to  seize  and 
examine  enemy  ships  at  sea,  to  seize  contra- 
band, to  destroy  ships  carrying  contraband 
when  they  cannot  take  them  to  one  of  their  own 
ports,  they  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  passengers  and  crew.  The  United  States 
Government  contends  that  as  .  .  .  American 
citizens  who  were  entirely  within  their  rights 
while  traveling  as  passengers  on  the  Lusitania 
were  killed  in  the  destruction  of  that  vessel,  the 
German  Government  has  incurred  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility which  it  must  meet.  Quite  apart 
from  the  necessary  demand  for  reparation,  our 
Government  contends  for  something  "  much 
greater  than  the  mere  rights  of  property  or 
privileges  of  commerce,"  although  these  must 
be  respected.  It  contends  for  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

And  the  Providence  **  Journal:" 

Stripped  of  all  its  verbiage  and  falsehoods, 
its  crazy  assumptions  of  virtue  and  humani- 
tarianism,  the  German  note  deliberately  evades 
the  only  issue  put  forward  by  President  Wilson. 

In  answer  to  these  broad-based  declarations 
of  President  Wilson,  which  represent  the  sane 
view  of  every  honest  American,  what  is  Ger- 
many's reply?  An  absolute  evasion  of  the 
question,  an  insulting  suggestion  that  we  obli- 
gate ourselves  to  do  what  no  self-respecting 
nation  would  dream  of  doing,  and  the  parading 
of  a  white  robe  of  chastity  over  the  bloody 
stains  of  Belgium  and  the  Lusitania. 

PROTECTED   SHIPS 

The  positive  feature  of  the  note,  which 
has  called  forth  much  comment — some  favor- 
able, but  by  far  the  larger  part  unfavorable — 
is  that  of  Germany's  proposition  to  restrict 
the  traffic  of  American  vessels.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  papers  here  printed  in  the 
German  language  are  unanimous  in  praising 


this  feature.    The  St.  Paul  "  Volks  Zeitung" 
declares : 

The  new  German  note  is  a  governmental 
guarantee  of  safety  to  all  Americans  who  cross 
the  Adantic  in  vessels  properly  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  However,  if  American  citizens  prefer 
to  enter  the  dangerous  war  zone  in  a  belligerent 
vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunitioa 
to  the  Allies,  the  German  Government  declines 
to  protect  such  foolhardiness. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Cincinnati  **  Volks 

Blatt "  says  : 

Germany  offers  to  guarantee  the  lives  of 
American  passengers,  and  we  cannot  see  how 
the  President  can  refuse  to  accept  the  offer. 
His  contention  that  Americans  have  a  right  to 
travel  on  all  ships  is  not  rejected,  for  Germany 
promises  to  safeguard  Americans  traveling  on 
passenger  ships.  The  only  difference  of  opin- 
ion arises  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
ships  carrying  ammunition  are  to  be  classed  as 
war-ships  or  mercantile  vessels.'  Germany  holds 
the  former  view,  and  we  think  that  common 
sense  supports  her  standpoint. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  in  the  Chicago 
"  Tribune's "  opinion,  whether  we  stand 
ready  to  insist  upon  the  full  measure  of  our 
rights  as  a  neutral,  or  whether  we  find  it  con- 
sistent with  our  honor,  duty,  and  interests  to 
forego  a  full  enjoyment  of  these  legal  rights 
"  in  favor  of  an  agreement  which  in  fact  will 
protect  our  citizens  and  avoid  the  danger  or 
uncertainty  of  resort  to  extreme  measures." 
The  Chicago  paper  concludes  : 

The  question  is  one  which  challenges  both 
the  pride  and  pacific  intent  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  disposition  among  the 
people  generally  to  take  up  arms  for  the  right 
of  Americans  to  travel  on  ships  conveying  am- 
munition to  belligerents  if  a  fair  alternative  in 
fact  exists. 

The  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  ''  Tribune  " 
declares  that  *^  the  note  proposes  a  sane 
solution  of  the  entire  problem."  And  the 
Milwaukee  "  Free  Press  "  says : 

The  German  note  provides  the  United  States 
with  an  honorable  .  .  .  basis  for  insuring  the 
safety  of  American  lives  and  American  boats 
in  the  German  war  zone. 

And  the  Milwaukee  *'  Senliael "  asserts : 
Germany  agrees  to  do  all  it  can,  consistently 
with  the  effectiveness  of  its  retaliatory  subma- 
rine campaign  against  enemy  commerce,  to  safe- 
guard American  lives  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Providence  "  Tribune  "  feels  that  *'  the 
answer  marks  an  advance,  if  slight,  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries  :" 

When  President  Wilson  makes  it  plain,  as  it 
is  believed  that  he  will,  that  he  means  what  he 
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says  and  that  the  Nation  gives  him  full  support, 
Germany  will  again  moderate  her  demands,  and 
thus  gradually  an  agreement  will  be  reached  on 
an  the  important  points  involved. 

The  Columbtis  '*  Despatch  "  thus  sums  up 
the  situation  : 

To  the  American  appeal  in  the  interest  of  a 
wide  humanity  the  note  offers  some  concessions 
that  impute  to  us  mere  selfishness.  Ways  are 
ofifered  by  adopting  which  Americans  can  be 
safe  at  sea,  while  the  slaughter  of  other  non- 
combatants  goes  on.  .  .  .  Germany  tells  the 
United  States  how  it  can  escape.  But  it  is 
sometimes  worse  to  escape  than  to  suflFer. 

The  Berlin  Foreign  Office  knows  just  as 
well  as  we  know,  asserts  the  New  York 
"  Press,"  **  that  we  could  not  make  and 
enforce  such  stipulations  without  surrender- 
ing fundamental  American  rights  both  con- 
ferred by  international  law  and  affirmed  by 
special  treaty  contract  with  Germany  herself." 
In  the  same  spirit  the  Chicago  **  Herald  " 
declares  : 

The  American  people  are  not  asking  favors 
or  "  privileges  "  from  the  German  or  any  other 
Government.  They  are  demanding  respect  for 
their  rights  on  the  seas.  In  that  demand,  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  finely  said,  **  America 
asks  nothing  for  herself  but  what  she  has  a 
right  to  ask  for  humanity  itself." 

The  St.  Louis  "  Post-Dispatch  "  says  : 
•*  Germany  assumes  dictatorship  over  neutral 
traffic  and  tells  the  United  States  Government 
where  it  gets  on  and  where  it  gets  off." 

The  suggestion  of  neutralized  ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hartford  "  Times,"  is  not  only 
in  the  nature  of  condescension,  but  also  in  that 
of  a  bribe.  Another  New  England  paper, 
the  Worcester  **  Gazette,"  remarks  on  this 
point : 

Americans  are  to  be  allowed  to  travel  under 
conditions  and  restraints  imposed  by  Germany. 
If  agreed  to,  they  would  amount  to  the  United 
States  aiding  and  abetting  Germany  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  submarine  warfare  upon  the 
Allies. 

The  Dallas  "  News  "  asks  : 

Can  a  nation  which  is  insisting  on  nothing 
more  than  a  strict  fulfillment  of  the  law  waive 
any  right,  however  small,  without  putting  every 
right  it  enjoys  in  jeopardy  ?  One  might  indeed 
suspect  that  Germany  had  fashioned  its  answer 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  us  into  controver- 
sies with  its  enemies. 

The  Cleveland  **  News  "  answers  : 

A  nation  that  has  "  very  earnestly  and  very 
solemnly  "  asserted  its  concern  for  the  lawful, 


just,  and  unabbreviated  rights  "either  of  Ameri- 
can shipmasters  or  of  American  citizens  "  can- 
not and  will  not  consider  any  suggestion  that 
American  rights  on  the  high  seas  be  held  sub- 
ject to  German  sufferance.  In  fine,  the  German 
communication  defies  President  Wilson  to  en- 
force "  a  strict  accountability." 

ENGLAND 

The  South,  smarting  under  the  English 
orders  in  Council,  expresses  itself  in  various 
papers  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Atlanta  **  Con- 
stitution :" 

While  the  German  problem  is  reaching  a 
stage  wherein  it  now  seems  its  solution  will 
readily  be  found,  a  far  more  serious  situation 
confronts  us  in  the  attitude  of  England  toward 
neutral  commerce. 

And  in  the  Memphis  "  News-Scimitar  :" 

We  may  not  relish  the  idea  of  dickering  with 
Germany  as  to  how  our  citizens  shall  travel  the 
seas,  but  certainly  ...  we  have  no  just  com- 
plaint against  reaching  a  fair  understanding 
with  Germany  on  this  point,  so  long  as  we  sul> 
mit  to  dictation  of  Great  Britain  regarding 
commerce  with  neutrals. 

And  in  the  Louisville  "  Courier- Journal :" 
That  the  English  orders  in  Council  were 
violations  of  neutral  rights  under  international 
law  and  usage  was  made  manifest  by  the  pro- 
test of  our  Government,  which  promptly  fol- 
lowed them.  Unfortunately,  the  course  pursued 
by  Germany  made  it  needful  before  proceeding 
with  that  protest  to  meet  a  more  immediate  and 
dangerous  assault. 

The  New  York  "  Globe  "  rejoins  : 
In  the  present  note  Germany  does  not  deny 
the  charge  that  she  is  violating  international 
law.  .  . .  There  is  further  admission  in  the  argu- 
ment offered  in  justification.  This  argument  is 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  respected  interna- 
tional law  in  her  conflict  with  Germany,  and  in 
reprisal  Germany  is  warranted  in  departing 
from  international  law.  The  argument,  so  far 
as  the  relations  of  Germany  and  this  country 
are  concerned,  is  palpably  invalid.  That  Great 
Britain  has  violated  international  law  against 
Germany  is  no  reason  why  Germany  should 
violate  international  law  against  us.  It  is  an 
unheard  of  doctrine  to  say  that  a  belligerent 
desirous  of  retaliating  on  her  enemy  can  attack 
neutrals.  It  is  as  if  (to  take  an  extreme  case 
for  purposes  of  illustration)  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, not  liking  the  way  the  French  treated 
German  prisoners  in  their  hands,  should  pro- 
ceed to  hang  American  citizens  happening  to 
be  within  its  power. 

UNPREPAREDNESS 

The  American  press  finds  two  special  rea- 
sons  on  this   side  of  the  Atlantic   for   the 
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German  note.  The  first  is  our  military  and 
naval  unpreparedness.  This  granted,  the 
note  is  such  as  might  have  been  written  *'  to 
China  or  any  other  big  unprepared  country," 
asserts  the  Memphis  "  Commercial- Appeal/' 
and  continues  : 

That  we  are  in  a  position  that  a  foreign  coun- 
try may  write  to  us  as  to  China  is  our  own  fault. 
It  some  say  that  Germany  is  insolent,  it  is  be- 
cause we  were  not  in  a  position,  by  being  strong 
on  land  and  sea,  where  the  Chancellor  would 
weigh  more  carefully  every  word. 

Turning  from  the  South  to  the  North  and 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  we  find  much  the 
same  opinion  expressed  by  the  Bois^,  Idaho, 
*'  Statesman- Republican  :"  "  An  answer  of 
that  nature,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  be  made  by  Japan  to 
China." 

MR.    BRYAN 

A  second  reason  for  this  particular  note  is 
found  in  the  attitude  and  propaganda  of  Mr. 
Br}'an.  The  Kaiser  knew  that  Mr.  Bryan 
had  a  large  following,  chronicles  the  Newport 
News  "  Press,"  and  adds  : 

It  was  a  fair  inference  that  the  retiring  Sec- 
retary represented  a  large  chunk  of  timidity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
also  fair  inference,  in  the  Kaiser's  mind,  that 
the  President  lost  part  of  his  own  nerve,  after 
Bryan  retreated,  and  toned  down  his  note  ac- 
cordingly. .  .  .  It  is  up  to  the  President  to  cor- 
rect that  impression.  Rights  of  American  citi- 
zens and  American  commerce  must  be  protected 
at  whatever  cost,  whether  the  trespasser  be 
Germany,  or  England,  or  any  other  nation. 

Still  more  caustic  is  the  New  York  "  Sun's  " 
criticism  : 

Just  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  .  .  . 
meddling  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  Germany's  rather 
too  light  refusal  to  accept  at  face  value  the 
courteous  but  grave  and  earnest  words  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  notes  we  shall  perhaps  never 
know.  The  new  proposals  set  forth  in  the  dis- 
appointing diplomatic  document  now  under 
consideration  by  our  Government  are  strongly 
suggestive  of  "views"  which  Mr.  Bryan  has 
recently  taken  considerable  pains  to  spread 
before  the  country  as  his  own.  Their  intrinsic 
impossibility  and  absurdity  are  presumptive 
evidence  of  his  paternity. 

The  full  story  of  this  now  roving  political 
adventurer's  back-stairs  conferences  with  for- 
eign embassies  while  the  Administration  which 
trusted  to  his  good  faith  and  discretion  was  in 
critical  conference  with  countries  which  those 
embassies  represented  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily told.  ...  If  the  new  tension  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Germany  proves  to  be  a  sequel  to 


his  clandestine  interviews,  nobody  will  be  par- 
ticularly surprised,  unless  perhaps  it  be  the 
Germans  themselves,  when  they  discover  how 
far  they  have  been  led  astray. 

THE    MANNER   OF   THE    NOTE 

The  point  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  latest  German  note,  affirms  the  I>es 
Moines  "  Capital,"  is  that  it  does  not  repre- 
sent **  a  chip-on-the-shoulder  attitude."  In- 
deed, "  the  most  striking  characteristic  "  of 
the  German  reply,  asserts  the  New  London 
"  Day,"  is  '*  its  evident  sincerity."  The 
Cleveland  **  Plain  Dealer  "  declares  that  the 
note's  "  most  pleasing  feature  ...  is  the 
apparently  sincere  expression  of  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  The  note  is,  at  the 
worst,  an  improvement  over  those  which  have 
preceded  it  from  the  German  Foreign  Office." 
Another  Ohio  paper,  the  Toledo  **  Times/' 
concludes  that  *'  there  is  nothing  hi  the  note 
that  can  be  construed  as  domineering  in 
tone."  But,  looking  beneath  the  surface, 
many  papers  agree  with  the  Bangor  "  News  :*' 

Unless  German  diplomacy  is  completely 
blinded  by  conceit,  or  entirely  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  seriousness  and  correctness  of  the 
American  contention  for  law  and  order  on  the 
high  seas,  then  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  note 
is  inspired  by  an  antagonistic  and  insolent  spirit. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While  the  manner  of  the  German  note  has 
received,  in  general,  favorable  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  American  critics,  its  matter 
has,  for  the  most  part,  received  ver>'  adverse 
criticism.  The  Tampa  "  Times,"  for  instance, 
declares  that  "  Germany  has  abated  not  a  jot 
her  stiff-necked  attitude;  rather,  she  has  gone 
further  toward  a  severance  of  the  relations 
with  the  United  States  by  her  covert  threat 
of  attack  upon  any  American  passenger  ship 
which  also  carried  munitions  of  war." 

Again,  there  is  considerable  of  what  the 
New  York  **  Telegram  "  calls  **  flub-dub  "  in 
the  note — about  "  Frederick  the  Great,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  German  and  American  statesmen 
standing  together  in  the  struggle  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas."  The  "  Telegram's  "  rejoin- 
der is  as  follows : 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Frederick  the  Great 
and  John  Adams  are  not  settling  this  contro- 
versy. 

Germany*s  reply  to  the  United  States  is  in 
substance  as  high-handed  as  the  invasion  of 
Belgium. 

The  Kaiser  not  only  wants  a  way  to  the  sea. 
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but  the  sea  itself;  not  only  desires  a  place  in 
the  sun,  but  to  possess  the  heavenly  body  and 
peddle  out  its  rays  to  the  rest  of  humanity. 

According  to  the  Montgomer>%  Alabama, 
"Journal,"  the  note  is  intended  to  confuse 


and  confound ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  German 
attitude,  according  to  the  Buffalo  **  Commer- 
cial," '*  is  that  of  a  pirate  who  states  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  will  permit  us  to  live 
on  the  high  seas." 


THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  CONVENTION 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   FROM   ATLANTIC  CITY 


THE  sixteenth  National  Convention  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
was  in  reality  neither  a  political 
gathering  nor  a  religious  revival,  yet  it  had 
much  of  both  of  these  in  its  make-up.  The 
great  majority  of  the  ten  thousand  men  and 
women  who  assembled  at  Atlantic  City  in  the 
week  banning  July  4  were  members  of  Prot- 
estant denominations,  and  the  Convention  was 
to  them  a  very  clear  expression  of  the  Church 
militant  The  same  fighting  hymns  of  Chris- 
tianity that  moved  so  many  thousands  in  the 
Progressive  campaign  of  1912,  the  same  self- 
evident  spirit  of  social  service  which  won  for 
the  great  Chicago  Convention  the  tribute  of 
even  the  bitter  adversaries  of  the  Progressive 
party,  made  the  gathering  at  Atlantic  City  a 
noteworthy  experience  for  the  observer  as 
well  as  a  i>ortent  of  a  far-reaching  political 
movement,  the  final  results  of  which  it  is  still 
impossible  to  measure. 

The  Anti  Saloon  League  of  America  is  the 
most  effective  organization  of  the  temperance 
forces  of  the  United  States  which  has  yet 
been  created.  This  is  not  the  testimony  of 
its  friends,  but  of  its  enemies.  It  is  the  often 
repeated  confession  of  the  most  widely  read 
journals  devoted  to  the  liquor  trade.  Its 
accomplishments  have  not  been  dismissed 
with  indifference  by  its  foes,  nor  can  they  be 
so  dismissed  by  any  student  of  our  current 
political  history,  no  matter  whether  he  be 
inclined  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  legal  prohibition. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  League  as 
stated  in  its  constitution: 

The  object  of  this  League  is  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  beverage  liquor  traflSc,  for  the  ac- 
complishing of  which  the  alliance  of  all  who  are 
in  harmony  with  this  object  is  invited.  The 
League  pledges  itself  to  avoid  affiliation  with 
any  political  party  as  such  and  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  strict  neutrality  on  all  questions  of 
public  policy  not  directly  and  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  traffic  in  strong  drink. 


How  far  the  League  has  gone  in  the  reali- 
zation of  its  ambitions  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
stated  that  by  January,  1916,  half  the  popu- 
lation and  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States  will  be  legally  dry.  That 
the  Anti- Saloon  League  cherishes  no  delu- 
sions as  to  the  gulf  that  sometimes  exists 
between  law  and  fact  is  shown  by  the  slogan 
repeated  on  many  of  the  pages  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Convention  ; 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  forces  are  working, 
not  merely  for  a  law  to  create  a  condition,  but 
rather  for  a  condition  which  will  support  a  law. 

The  leaders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  are 
practical  men,  and  they  have  won  their 
greatest  victories  because  they  have  under- 
stood practical  politics.  In  States  such  as 
New  York  and  Illinois  they  have  fought  for 
the  best  local  option  law  which  they  could 
secure.  In  States  where  public  sentiment 
and  social  conditions  warranted  a  prospect 
for  immediate  success  they  have  fought  for 
State-wide  prohibition.  Finally,  in  States 
which  have  accepted  such  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  principle  they  have  continued 
their  fight  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law.  From  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
and  the  rank  and  file  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  men 
behind  the  anti-saloon  movement  felt  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  success  of  their 
cause.  They  showed  in  every  action  a  posi- 
tive belief  that  their  movement  had  no  need 
to  link  itself  with  the  personal  fortunes  of 
any  one  political  party  or  any  one  political 
leader.  Once,  when  Mr.  Bryants  name  had 
been  loudly  cheered,  a  query  addressed  to 
a  Texan  delegate  as  to  the  political  signifi- 
cance  of  this  enthusiasm  evoked  this  re- 
sponse :  ''  That  cheer  was  only  in  recognition 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  sympathy  with  our  cause. 
We  anti-saloon  people  disagree  on  every 
topic  under  the  sun  except  the  abolition 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  For  myself,  I  have 
voted  for  Bryan  for  President  three  times, 
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and  thanked  God  each  time  that  he  was  not 
elected." 

Together  with  this  evident  intention  not  to 
play  second  fiddle  in  any  political  orchestra 
there  was  manifested  also  an  absolute  refusal 
to  recognize  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
liquor  traffic  for  compensation  in  the  face  of 
widespreading  prohibition.  Ex-Congressman 
Hobson,  who  introduced  the  Constitutional 
amendment  in  the  last  Congress  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastically  received  speakers  at 
the  Convention.  Nevertheless,  his  suggestion 
that  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  the  prohibition  forces  might  entide 
them  to  some  compensation  because  by  so 
doing  they  would  relieve  the  anti- saloon 
forces  from  carrying  on  the  fight  to  the  finish 
was  laughed  gently  out  of  court.  More  ac- 
ceptable to  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  was 
the  statement  made  by  the  National  Superin- 
tendent of  the  League,  Dr.  P.  A.  Baker, 
in  his  opening  report : 

The  traflSc  is  inherently  criminal,  and  every 
man  engaged  in  it  has  done  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  State  has  reserved  the  right  to 
abolish  it  whenever  it  chooses.  Nor  is  compen- 
sation to  be  thought  of  as  a  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  traffic.  Lesser  evils  than  the  drink 
traffic  have  been  abolished  without  compensa- 
tion, and  this  one  will  be.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  millions  for  war  against  drink,  but 
not  one  penny  for  compensation  or  compromise. 

ALLIES    OF    THE   ANTI-SALOON    LEAGUE 

In  the  long  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic, 
typified  by  these  energetic  words  of  the 
National  Superintendent  of  the  league,  new 
allies  are  making  their  appearance  on  every 
hand.  The  business  man  convinced  of  the 
economic  evil  that  comes  from  drink,  the 
laboring  man  satisfied  as  to  the  industrial 
handicap  of  the  saloon,  the  Government  official 
recognizing  liquor  as  the  cause  of  social  unrest, 
the  priest  seeing  clearly  in  alcohol  the  source 
of  moral  delinquency — all  these  gave  their 
testimony  to  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Atlantic  City.  Most  significant  of  the  chang- 
ing attitude  towards  the  liquor  question  were 
the  words  of  Father  Curran,  of  Wilkes- Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  who  presided  over  one  session 
of  the  Convention.  The  authoHties  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  in  the  past  held  that 
the  solution  of  the  liquor  question  was  to  be 
found  in  individual  abstinence  rather  than  in 
legal  prohibition.  Father  Currants  address 
foreshadows  a  change  in  this  attitude.  To 
the  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the 


participation  of  Catholics  in  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  because  it  is  a  Protestant  organiza- 
t  on  Father  Curran  replied,  "  The  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic, 
but  Christian.  ...  If  the  Protestants  do 
compose  a  great  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  it  is  to  their 
credit,  if  not  to  the  discredit  of  Catholics  who 
refuse  to  identify  themselves  in  it."  Father 
Curran  testified  to  the  change  in  the  traditional 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  clergy  towards  the 
liquor  question  in  the  following  emphatic 
language :  "  Already,"  he  said,  "...  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  laity  with  expectant 
breath  are  now  on  the  very  line  waitings  for 
a  littie  encouragement  from  those  higher  up 
in  the  various  grades  of  the  clerical  hier- 
archy. .  .  .  From  all  reports,  they  will  not 
have  to  wait  very  long,  as  news  from  all  over 
the  country  brings  the  cheerful  word  that  hun- 
dreds of  priests  are  in  silent  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  will  soon  be  on  the  active 
firing  line  with  the  most  aggressive  among 
us.  .  .•  .  Only  two  years  ago  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons lent  the  weight  of  hb  mighty  pen  to  the 
local  option  campaign  ui  Charles  County, 
Maryland,  and  Charles  County  subsequently 
went  dry.  ...  And  still  another  Prince  of 
the  Church,  the  now  famous  Cardinal  Merder, 
of  prostrate  Belgium,  has  written  strongly 
in  favor  of  temperance  along  the  lines  of  our 
movement  here.  In  a  letter  to  the  Catholic 
delegates  at  the  anti-alcoholic  congress  in 
Milan  two  years  ago  he  exhorted  them  to 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  differ- 
ent philosophic  and  religious  persuasions  with 
the  single  view  of  crushing  out  forever  from 
the  nations  of  Europe  the  withering  blight  of 
alcoholism.  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said  by  any 
observing  and  fair-minded  man  that  there  is 
another  means  left  to  stem  the  tide  of  intem- 
perance in  America  than  that  which  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  adopted,  viz.,  the  total 
and  irrevocable  abolition  of  the  saloon  busi- 
ness from  the  soil  of  our  otherwise  blessed 
country." 

The  public  men  who  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  and  who 
are  enthusiastic  believers  in  both  the  desira- 
bility and  feasibility  of  National  prohibi- 
tion— the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Anti- Saloon 
League — were  represented  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention,  among  others,  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Foss  of  Massachusetts,  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  cx-Govemor 
Hodges  of  Kansas,  and  Governor  Carlson 
of  Colorado.     It  was  Governor  Carlson  who 
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laid  the  blame  for  the  violence  and  disorder 
o(  the  niining  strike  at  the  threshold  of  the 
liquor  traffic  Here  is  his  description  of  how 
that  experience  helped  in  the  passage  of 
State-wide  prohibition  in  Colorado  : 

Taken  as  a  class,  there  is  no  finer  citizen  than 
the  man  who  goes  into  the  mine  and  daily 
jeopardices  his  life  to  bring  forth  the  earth's 
treasure ;  but  a  certain  element  of  the  minority 
of  these  miners  spent  their  days  toiling  down  in 
the  earth,  hidden  from  God's  sunshine  of  pure 
and  ennobling  thought.  The  saloon-keeper  got 
their  margin  of  profit  He  got  more — he  got  the 
money  that  should  have  clothed  ^nd  fed  their 
families.  Dissatisfaction  increased,  and  no 
wonder.  It  is  an  unfortunate  trait  of  human 
nature  that  we  do  not  b'.ame  ourselves  for  our 
own  faults.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  strike.  Em- 
ployer and  workingman  flew  at  each  other's 
throats  with  all  the  savagery  of  wild  animals. 
A  private  dispute  had  grown  into  a  public  dis- 
turbance. The  State's  troops  were  called  into 
action.  They  were  fired  upon*  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  necessity  of  preserving  peace  between 
the  strikers  and  employers  became  merged  into 
the  graver  necessity  of  preserving  government 
itself.  At  that  critical  time  the  first  safety 
measure  taken  was  to  close  the  saloons  in  the 
troubled  districts.  Why?  The  stimulus  that 
made  men  do  violence  did  not  come  from  the 
Church,  the  school,  the  home ;  it  came  from 
the  back  rooms  and  basements  of  grogshops. 
Colorado  found  that  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ment and  the  open  saloon  are  utterly  incompati- 
ble. The  deadlock  was  broken.  Colorado  had 
learned  her  lesson.  It  was  written  in  letters  of 
blood.  ...  In  the  territory  made  dry  by  mili- 
tary proclamation  it  was  soon  noticed  that  more 
coal  was  produced  by  the  same  number  of  men 
during  the  period  when  saloons  were  closed  than 
during  a  corresponding  period  while  they  were 
open  ;  that  the  eflSciency  of  the  miners  increased 
and  each  man  earned  more  money ;  that  living 
conditions  of  the  men  became  better  and  there 
seemed  to  be  more  happiness  in  their  families. 
Accidents  decreased,  and  for  the  first  time  it 
was  brought  home  that  the  man  with  a  clear  eye 
and  rested  brain  is  the  best  safety  device  thai 
can  be  put  into  a  mine.  .  .  .  When  a  State  is 
confronted  with  a  great  crisis  and  the  people 
have  accumulated  all  of  their  experience  and 
have  become  aroused,  their  judgment  seems 
like  the  power  of  Heaven  in  definite  operation. 
The  dry  forces  of  the  State  entered  into  the 
campaign  last  fall  with  renewed  vigor  and  con- 
fidence. Billy  Sunday  in  Denver,  Scovill  in 
Pueblo,  Bulgin  in  Boulder,  converged  all  of  the 
forces  of  their  intense  natures  upon  this  issue. 
.  .  .  Business  men,  doctors,  judges,  leaders  in 
every  walk  of  life,  took  the  stump  and  told  of  the 
waste  of  the  saloon  coming  under  their  observa- 
tion.   On  election  day  a  wet  majority  of  40,000 


two  years  before  was  changed  to  a  dr>'  majority 
of  I2,IKX>.     This  was  Colorado's  conclusion. 

Ex-Govemor  Foss  blamed  licensed  liquor 
traffic  for  the  decline  in  the  skilled  industries 
of  New  England ;  Governor  Hodges,  on  the 
other  hand,  credited  prohibition  in  Kansas 
with  having  created  a  state  of  dr>*ness  and 
prosperity  which  more  than  answered  the  old 
question  of  *'  What  is  the  matter  with  Kan- 
sas y* 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  this  woebegone 
State  is  only  $159,000,  less  than  ten  cents  each 
for  every  person  in  Kansas,  and  over  half  of 
this  amount  is  already  collected  and  in  the  State 
Treasury  waiting  the  maturity  of  the  bond.  The 
people  are  groaning  under  our  terrific  State  tax, 
which  in  1912  (the  statistics  of  which  I  have  in 
hand)  amounted  to  less  than  .036  an  acre  on  an 
average,  not  including  improvements.  .  .  .  Kan- 
sas has  only  2  per  cent  of  illiteracy.  She  has  a 
death  rate  of  only  10  to  1,000,  a  prison  popula- 
tion-of  only  740,  of  whom  40  per  cent  were  non- 
residents of  the  State.  Our  bank  deposits  have 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years  from  $100,iK)0,000 
to  $230,000,000. 

Twenty-eight  counties  did  not  have  a  jail 
prisoner  during  all  of  1914. 

Forty-eight  counties  did  not  send  a  person  to 
the  penitentiary  that  year. 

Seventy-eight  counties  did  not  have  an  insane 
patient  last  year. 

Twelve  counties  have  not  called  a  jury  to  try 
a  criminal  case  in  years. 

Twenty  counties  do  not  have  a  prisoner  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Eighteen  counties  have  no  poor  farms. 

Thirty-five  counties  have  no  use  for  poor 
farms  because  they  did  not  have  a  single  indi- 
gent in  their  counties  last  year. 

We  had  but  fourteen  children  paupers  cared 
for  by  the  State  in  1914. 

Still  another  ally  which  received  the  due 
recognition  of  many  of  the  speakers  at  this 
Anti-Saloon  League  Convention  was  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Allusions  to  woman  suffrage — and  there  were 
many — always  brought  forward  continued 
applause.  Both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  temperance  movement  assembled 
at  Atlantic  City  were  evidently  firm  in  the 
belief  that  woman  suffrage  was  a  potent  help 
in  the  passage  of  prohibition  laws.  Some  of 
the  temperance  workers  confessed  in  private 
conversation  that  women's  votes  were  not 
always  secured  for  the  cause  of  prohibition 
without  an  educational  effort,  but  they  ex- 
pressed an  unwavering  belief  that  the  cause 
of  temperance  was  vitally  connected  with  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  thought  and  purpose 
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of  the  Convention  rather  than  an  interpreta- 
tion and  comment  on  what  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  has  accomplished.  It  will  be  fitting, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  report  the  plan 
of  operation  which  the  League  has  laid  out 
for  the  next  two  years.  In  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Convention  recog^nition  was 
given  to  the  need  of  reaching  the  g^eat  for- 
eign-born population  within  the  United  State3, 
to  the  need  of  educating  our  seven  million 
industrial  workers  in  the  social  worthlessness 
of  the  alcohol  industry,  and  to  the  construct- 
ive need  of  providing  a  substitute  for  the 
saloon.  In  these  resolutions  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the  value  of 
non-partisan  activity  in  the  warfare  against 
the  liquor  traffic  and  protested  against  every 
effort  lo  use  the  rapidly  growing  temp)erance 
sentiment  of  the  Nation  for  the  furtherance 
of  personal  ends.  The  Convention  called 
upon  Congress  to  bar  all  intoxicating  bever- 
ages from  inter-State  commerce  and  to  pro- 


hibit the  use  of  the  United  States  mails,  not 
only  in  transporting  intoxicating  liquors,  but 
also  in  carrying  liquor  advertisements  and 
periodicals  containing  such  advertisements 
into  prohibition  territory  in  violation  of  State 
laws.  The  Convention  declared  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  to  require  all  applicants  for 
Federal  liquor  tax  receipts  to  state  in  their 
application  that  it  is  not  unlawful  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage  at  the  place 
named  in  their  application.  The  Convention 
appealed  to  Congress  to  make  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Porto  Rico  dry  by  legislative  enactment 
Most  important  of  all,  in  the  view  of  the  Con- 
vention, an  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  to 
bring  the  question  of  National  prohibition 
directly  before  the  people  of  the  Nation  by 
adopting  a  joint  resolution  submitting  a  pro- 
hibitory Constitutional  amendment  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Harold  T.  Pulsifer. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  AT  SING  SING 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  THE   OUTLOOK 


WHEN  convict  John  Doe  *  awoke  in 
his  cell  at  Sing  Sing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  recent  Fourth  of  July 
holiday,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
day  that  was  before  him.  On  the  last  holi- 
day, Decoration  Day,  he  had  been  a  free 
man.  To-day  the  yellowish-brown  walls  of 
his  cell,  glistening  with  dampness  and  stifling 
him  with  their  narrowness,  seemed  unendur- 
able. Tantalizing  memories  of  the  beach  at 
Coney  Island  and  of  the  lucrative  board  walk 
at  Atlantic  City  swept  over  him.  He  cursed 
his  luck. 

But  convict  Richard  Roe,  who  had  spent 
twenty-three  Fourth  of  Julys  in  Sing  Sing, 
had  far  different  waking  thoughts.  He  wel- 
comed the  day.  Gratitude  and  hope  filled 
his  heart.  He  realized  that  this  would  be 
the  most  wonderful  Independence  Day  he 
had  ever  seen  since  the  heavy  iron  door  of  the 
prison  clanged  shut  upon  him.  Heretofore 
the  coming  of  a  holiday  on  Monday  had  meant 
that  the  inmates  were  locked  in  their  cells  at 
five  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  kept 
there  until  six  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  Two 

*  I'nder  the  present  system  the  men  are  known  by 
their  names.  The  f)ld  custom  by  which  a  man  became 
merely  a  number  when  the  State  took  possession  of  his 
person  has  been  abolLshed. 


days  and  three  nights,  fifty-nine  hours,  of 
rigidly  enforced  silence  in  a  cell  hardly  more 
than  a  stone  boxr— a  cell  only  three  feet  four 
inches  wide  and  only  seven  feet  long,  where 
water  dripped  from  the  walls  and  where  the 
air  was  indescribably  foul  I  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Sundays  and  holidays  have  always  bred 
hatred  and  rebellion  in  the  hearts  of  Sing 
Sing  prisoners  ? 

On  my  arrival  at  Sing  Sing  that  morning,  I 
asked  Warden  Osborne  what  the  events  of 
the  day  were  to  be.  **  That  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  League,"  be 
replied  ;  "  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,"  be 
added.  '*  They  have  the  plans  in  charge. 
Of  course  they  consulted  me,  but  they've 
looked  after  the  details.  I  know  there's  to 
be  a  holiday  dinner,  forTve  attended  to  that, 
and  there's  to  be  a  baseball  game,  if  the 
weather  clears,  and  a  motion-picture  sliow. 
But  I  don't  think,"  he  concluded,  smiling, 
'*  that  there's  to  be  anything  of  special  inter- 
est here  to-day." 

The  morning  had  dawned  dark  and  showery. 
But  the  leaden  clouds  and  the  rain  sweeping 
in  gusts  across  the  yard  and  filling  the 
baseball  diamond  with  puddles  seemed  to 
have  no  depressing  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
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the  inmates.  As  I  stepped  into  the  cell 
block,  under  the  courteous  guidance  of  Mr. 
Timothy  O'Connor,  of  the  Warden's  staff, 
the  sound  of  hundreds  of  voices,  talking  and 
laughing,  filled  this  disgraceful  old  structure, 
robbing  it  for  an  instant  of  some  of  its 
horror.  On  each  of  the  six  long  galleries 
groups  of  men  were  gathered  together,  chat- 
ting. They  did  not  look  like  criminals,  but 
like  ordinary  men  of  the  outside  world.  In 
honor  of  the  day  they  were  allowed  to  wear 
white  or  colored  negligee  shirts,  coDars,  and 
ties  instead  of  the  gray  prison  shirts.  The 
barbers  had  evidently  been  busy  early,  for 
most  of  the  men  were  clean  shaven.  It  was 
easy  to  discern  the  feeling  of  self-respect 
which  was  fostered  by  this  change  of  attire. 

Suddenly  from  one  of  the  upper  galleries 
the  sound  of  music  floated  down.  A  Negro 
quartette  of  banjos  and  guitars  was  playing. 
Several  voices  joined  softly  in  the  music. 
There  was  no  shouting,  no  disorder ;  these 
men  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  simple, 
rational  way. 

The  special  holiday  dinner  was  the  next 
event  of  the  day.  Under  the  old  system  the 
men  were  made  to  march  in  utter  silence  to 
the  mess- hall — except  on  holidays,  when  their 
meals  were  thrust  through  the  barred  gate 
of  their  cells — and  when  in  the  mess-hall 
they  were  not  allowed  to  speak,  nor  even  to 
turn  their  heads  to  the  right  or  left  Guards 
watched  them  constantly ;  and  if  one  of  these 
*'  screws  '*  caught  a  man  breaking  these  rules 
he  sent  him  to  the  dark  cell.  On  this  Fourth  of 
July  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  men  marching 
to  the  mess-hall  unguarded  and  accompanied 
only  by  their  chosen  delegates  was  inspiring. 
They  walked  along  with  heads  up,  shoulders 
squared,  talking  to  one  another,  and  filed  into 
their  places  at  the  long,  narrow  tables  in  a 
most  orderly  manner.  While  they  ate  they 
bughed  and  talked,  and  no  **  screw  ''  spied 
upon  them.  One  needed  only  to  invoke  the 
vision  of  that  great  room  under  the  law  of 
compulsory  silence  in  order  to  realize  what  a 
marvelous  change  for  the  better  has  been 
wrought 

While  the  various  companies  were  taking 
their  places  at  the  tables  the  brass  band  of 
thirty-five  pieces — the  pride  of  Sing  Sing — 
crashed  into  the  stirring  strains  of  "  The 
Army  and  Navy  Forever  1"  Instantly  hun- 
dreds of  voices  joined  in,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  selection  the  applause  was  tumultuous. 
All  during  the  dinner  hour  the  band  played 
popular   airs  and   patriotic   music.      Every 


selection  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
This  holiday  dinner,  which  had  been  so 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  consisted  of  soup, 
which  was  served  in  tin  basins,  somewhat 
rusty,  and  boiled  chicken,  accompanied  with 
mashed  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  pie,  and 
cheese. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Warden  Osborne 
made  a  speech  which  contained  the  surprises 
of  the  day.  The  applause  when  he  stepped 
upon  the  platform  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
regard  which  the  inmates  have  for  him.  It 
was  a  full  minute  before  he  could  get  a  chance 
to  sp>eak. 

He  began  by  telling  them  that  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  he  would  announce  two  new 
privileges  which  would  be  granted  to  them. 
*'  The  first  one,"  he  said,  **  is  that  you  may 
have  an  extra  hour  of  recreation  during  the 
summer  months — that  is,  you  may  have  two 
hours  in  all,  from  four  o'clock  until  six  in  the 
afternoon."  With  a  roar  of  sound  like  that 
of  Niagara  the  mess-hall  broke  into  ap- 
plause. When  Mr.  Osborne  could  finally  get 
silence,  he  explained  to  them  that  in  return 
for  this  coveted  privilege  every  man  must 
must  work  faithfully  at  his  shop  job  until 
four  o'clock. 

•*  You  know  best,  each  of  you,"  he  said, 
"  whether  you  are  playing  fair  now.  I  can't 
keep  a  watch  on  every  one  of  you,  hut  you  know 
how  it  is  with  yourself.  From  now  on  make 
it  your  business  to  work  right  up  till  four 
o'clock.  That  is  the  price  you  must  pay  for 
the  new  privilege  of  an  extra  hour  in  the 
yard."  Men  glanced  at  each  other,  nodding 
their  heads  in  tacit  agreement.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  willingness  to  •*  stand  by  " 
the  Warden. 

"  The  other  announcement,"  Mr.  Osborne 
went  on,  "  will,  I  think,  meet  with  the  approval 
of  each  one  here.  You  all  know  how  inade- 
quate the  bathing  facilities  here  are — less 
than  a  dozen  tubs  for  sixteen  hundred  men  I 
Well,  you  are  to  have  a  new  swimming-pool 
in  the  North  Basin.  A  board  fence — " 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned  in  the 
thunderous  acclamations  of  delight  They 
clapped  their  hands,  they  stamped  their  feet, 
they  shouted.  The  Warden  waited  patiently 
until  this  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  had 
spent  itself.  Then  he  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence.  A  sibilant  "  sh-sh-sh  "  ran  through 
the  crowd. 

"  I've  often  told  you,"  he  began,  "  that 
the  price  of  privilege  is  responsibility.  You 
can  have  only  what  you  earn.     You  must  pay 
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in  one  way  or  another  for  what  you  get.  In 
return  for  this  swimming-pool  I  shall  expect 
you  to  keep  the  following  new  rules.  They 
are  just,  they  are  necessary,  and  they  must 
be  kept."  He  then  read  several  rules  enforc- 
ing greater  strictness  in  the  use  of  passes 
and  p^§s-books  in  going  from  one  part  of 
the  prison  to  another,  and  forbidding  the 
loitering  of  inmates  around  the  entrances  to 
the  various  buildings.  "  These  are  your 
rules,"  said  the  Warden,  in  closing,  *'  pro- 
posed by  your  judiciary,  and  approved  by 
your  delegates,  and  you  must  obey  them." 
The  hearty  approbation  which  was  given  to 
his  speech  showed  how  strong  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  and  responsibility  has  become. 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain  stopped,  the 
sun  came  out,  drying  off  the  baseball  field, 
and  the  game  with  the  visiting  team  from 
New  York  City  was  played  to  crowded 
bleachers.  It  was  a  fine-looking  team  that 
battled  for  the  honor  of  Sing  Sing,  and  won. 
There  was  no  trace  of  prison  pallor  in  their 
sunburned  faces,  no  hint  of  prison  confine- 
ment in  their  athletic  bodies,  so  well  set  off 
by  the  attractive  uniform  of  white  trimmed 
with  green.  These  are  the  colors  of  the 
Mutual  Welfare  League,  and  they  mean  truth 
and  hope.  The  spirit  of  fair  play  was  mani- 
fested throughout  the  game.  Good  plays  of 
the  opposing  team  were  greeted  with  shouts 
of  approval.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd, 
the  gratuitous  advice  from  the  side-lines,  the 
catcalls,  hootings,  and  yells  of  encouragement 
showed  that  a  **  fan  "  is  always  a  fan  even 
though  high  stone  walls  and  sentries  in  watch- 
towers  are  between  him  and  the  outside 
world.  Beyond  the  bleachers  the  Hudson 
River  sparkled  in  the  rain-washed  sunshine, 
beyond  the  wall  were  family,  home,  and 
friends.  But  here,  inside  the  prison  yard, 
this  little  community  for  an  hour  or  two  for- 
got these  far-away  things  in  the  wholesome 
excitement  of  the  great  American  game. 
Are  these  men  not  being  better  prepared  to 
be  decent  American  citizens  than  if  they  had 
spent  the  afternoon  locked  in  a  stifling  cell  ? 

Another  event  which  marked  the  day  was 


the  new  arrangement  for  interviews  between 
the  inmates  and  their  visitors.  Heretofore 
all  conversations  have  had  to  be  carried  on 
through  two  gratings,  between  which  was 
an  aisle.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore, 
to  touch  even  the  finger-tips  of  the  beloved 
one  who  came  to  visit.  Warden  Osborne 
felt  that  these  gratings,  which  disfigure  the 
sight  of  the  face  seen  through  them,  were  a 
handicap  to  the  prisoner's  self-respect  and  an 
unnecessary  precaution  for  men  who  have 
proved  that  they  can  be  trusted.  So  he 
arranged  little  compartments  fenced  off  by 
gratings,  and  on  this  Fourth  of  July  the 
prisoners  sat  down  by  the  side  of  their  visi- 
tors. As  we  passed  by  a  father  who  was 
kissing  a  baby  the  man  looked  up  at  the 
Warden  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Warden," 
he  said,  •'  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  been 
able  to  even  touch  my  little  baby.  Thank 
you,  sir,  thank  you  1"  The  gratitude  of  both 
the  prisoners  and  the  visitors  for  this  privi- 
lege of  speaking  face  to  face,  instead  of 
through  a  grating,  darkly,  was  very  touching. 

After  supper  a  motion-picture  play, 
**  Hearts  in  Exile,"  was  given  in  the  chapel. 
The  men  came  in  and  took  their  seats  in  as 
orderly  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  a  college 
community  assembling  to  hear  a  lecture — in 
fact,  more  so.  They  were  not  accompanied 
by  guards.  The  lights  went  out.  There  was 
half  a  minute  of  almost  utter  darkness  before 
the  first  picture  flashed  upon  the  screen. 
Yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  disorder. 
Throughout  the  play  the  men  proved  them- 
selves keenly  appreciative  spectators.  No 
subtle  point  of  pathos  or  humor  escaped 
them.  And  during  the  whole  evening  their 
behavior  was  dignified. 

To  any  one  who  studies  at  first  hand  the 
conditions  to-day  at  Sing  Sing  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  during  the  seven  and  a  half 
months  since  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  was 
appointed  Warden  a  miracle  of  regeneration, 
of  new  manhood,  and  of  loyalty  has  been 
wrought  among  the  inmates  of  this  prison. 
Society  will  always  be  his  debtor  for  what  he 
is  doing.  Beatrice  Denison. 


A   GLANCE   IN    PASSING 


I  HAVE  always  been  interested  in  whims, 
my  own  first  and  those  of  other  people 
afterwards,  in  a  very  serious  sense.  For 
if  a  thing  is  genuinely  important  to  the 
human  race — if  it  is  really  human — ^i^  is 
certain  to  have  its  humors.  If  a  system 
of  philosophy  has  not  its  humors,  can  it  ever 
be  anything  more  than  an  abstraction  ?  If 
it  is  not  slightly  fantastic,  is  it  .sutceptible  of 
ever  being  adapted  and  applied,  and  really 
/h'o/^  by  that  whimsical  creature  and  inchoate 
poet,  man  ? 

Suppose  mankind  were  to  be  given  a  sys- 
tem, regular,  sane,  ordered,  beautifully  logical, 
mathematically  perfect;  the  genius  of  the 
species  would  straightway  twist  that  system 
into  something  more  interesting,  more  liv- 
able, more  wonderful,  more  human,  more 
efflorescently  irregular.  When  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  something  logical  over  into 
something  whimsical  and  fantastic,  like  him- 
self, he  looks  at  the  achievement  with  a  sigh 
of  content  and  murmurs  :  "  Well,  thank  good- 
ness, I've  got  some  plain,  practical,  straight- 
forward common  sense  into  fAa/  at  last  1" 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  see  very  plainly 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  valuable 
and  the  ludicrous  in  the  whims  of  other  peo- 
ple ;  but  with  my  o  /n  whims  I  can  never  be 
so  sure  of  the  exact  point  where  sense  be- 
comes nonsense.  But  perhaps  other  people 
will  be  able  to  see  that  for  me.  I  fear  they 
will ;  so,  in  purposing  to  take  a  passing  glance 
at  things  which  are,  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  west  to  Hesperus,  and  from  the 
Battery  north  to  the  Polar  Star,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  even  my  own  whims  too 
seriously. 

* 
An  Englishman  wrote  in  the  New  York 

*•  Times  "  the  other  day  that  American  women 
so  completely  dominated  American  men  that 
(briefly)  this  country  was  becoming  weak, 
feeble,  and  womanish.  The  next  day  there 
were  seven  letters  in  the  "  Times  '*  indig- 
nantly denying  this ;  the  sense  of  them  all 
was  that  American  women  are  nof  dispropor- 
tionately active  and  articulate. 

Each  of  the  seven  letters  was  by  an  Ameri- 
can woman. 

The  Eden  Mus^e  is  to  go.  No  wax 
Chamber  of  Horrors  could  hope  to  compete 
with  Europe. 


George  Sylvester  Viereck,  the  young 
erotic  poet  who  has  lately  been  editing  the 
"  Fatherland  "  and  otherwise  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  pro-German  propaganda  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Alfred  Noyes,  the  British  bard  who 
is  at  present  lecturing  at  Princeton,  have 
been  indulging  in  that  particulariy  entertain- 
ing form  of  quarrel  each  party  to  which  de- 
nies that  the  other  is  worth  quarreling  with. 

It  started  because  Mr.  Noyes  is  an  Eng- 
lishman and  Mr.  Viereck  is  a  Dernburg- 
American.  A  42-centimeter  gun,  such  as 
himself,  Mr.  Viereck  confided  winsomely  to 
a  palpitantly  awaiting  press,  would  find  but 
little  satisfaction  in  utterly  demolishing  a 
cricket  such  as  Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Viereck 
added :  **  Mr.  Noyes  naturally  must  be  an- 
tagonistic to  me.  It  is  the  antagonism  of 
the  cricket  against  the  nightingale." 

A  42-centimeter  nightingale  is  certainly  a 
lyric  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  No  hungry 
generations  will  ever  tread  it  down.  Mr. 
Viereck  inclines  habitually  to  the  quantitative 
and  dynamic  view  of  his  own  genius.  In  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  books  of  verse  he  says : 
*•  If  I  were  not  Viereck,  I  would  gladly  be 
Edison.  I  sometimes  suspect  that  I  would 
rather  have  reared  the  Metropolitan  Building 
than  written  my  poem  *  Queen  Lilith.'  " 

As  Mr.  Viereck  grows  older,  and  sees 
more  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  and  reads 
his  **  Queen  Lilith"  oftener,  his  suspicion  of 
their  relative  value  may  grow  into  a  cer- 
tainty. In  the  meantime,  and  before  he 
altogether  ceases  to  sing,  this  current  phase 
of  42-centimeter  nightingale  through  which 
he  is  passing  is  sufl5ciently  unusual  to  set 
him  pleasingly  apart  from  other  bards  and 
birds.  And  Mr.  Viereck,  if  we  have  read 
him  correctly,  does  not  so  much  care  what 
he  is  so  long  as  he  is  different. 

When  the  interesting  insect  known  as  the 
"  thousand-legs  "  staggers  with  the  heat,  do 
all  those  legs  make  him  stagger  less  or  stag- 
ger more  ? 


I  saw  a  little  Syrian  giri  in  a  Brooklyn 
slum  the  other  day  who  was  sporting  a  pair 
of  lavender-colored  spats.  Her  stockings 
were  somewhat  out  of  repair;  her  toes 
were  somewhat  out  of  her  shoes ;  the  spats 
themselves  had  seen  better  feet;  they  had 
beg^n  life  as  the  spats  of  some  one  else,  and 
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they  were  too  large  for  her.  But  they  were 
spats — and  she  was  happy. 

She  might  have  been  happier  if  she  could 
have  danced.  There  was  an  organ-grinder  on 
the  block  and  other  children  were  dancing. 
But  when  this  particular  little  girl  tried  to 
dance  the  spats  tripped  her.  So  she  gave  it 
up  and  stood  on  the  curbstone,  spatted  and 
superior,  conscious  Fashion  queening  it  over 
Terpsichore.  Her  attitude  conveyed  that  it 
was  all  very  well  for  spatless  children  to  dance 
in  the  streets,  but  that  she  had  a  certain  posi- 
tion to  maintain  ;  she  felt  her  social  respon- 
sibility ;  if  one  has  spats,  one  must  live  up  to 
them.  This  was  her  outward  attitude ;  this 
was  the  affectation  forced  upon  her  by  the 
fact  that  with  those  particular  spats  she  could 
not  dance. 

But  all  the  while,  deep  in  her  ingenuous 
soul,  there  must  have  been  stirring  a  conflict ; 
she  must  have  been  debating  whether  she 
really  wanted  to  miss  the  fun  for  the  sake  of  the 
spats.  In  short,  were  spats  worth  while  after 
all  ?    Was  dignity,  eminence,  worth  the  price  ? 

Finally,  nature  won ;  affectation  succumbed. 
She  removed  the  spats  and  joined  the  dance. 
But  it  was  too  late.  In  a  moment  more  the 
organ-grinder  was  gone.  She  resumed  her 
spats  ;  for  a  moment  her  face  conveyed  that 
she  felt  that  she  had  lost  both  ways.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  Presently  the  spats  re- 
asserted their  sway ;  they  communicated  to 
their  wearer  a  strut ;  she  actually  managed 
to  strut  standing  still ;  to  look  at  her  now  you 
would  not  have  guessed  that  even  a  momen- 
tary doubt  concerning  spats  had  ever  entered 
her  mind ;  she  became  superior  again. 

I  fancy  the  incident  might  be  worked  out 
on  another  plane  and  another  scale  in  other 
streets.  But  what  I  enjoy  about  human  be- 
ings is  the  fact  that,  no  matter  where  one 
finds  them,  they  are  so  human. 

# 
Expensive  clothes  still  tempt  women — ^few 

of  them  say,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  satin  I" 

# 
I  once  heard  the  late  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

ask  Theodore  Roosevelt  his  opinion  of  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  as  a  statesman.  Colonel 
Roosevelt — who  was  then  President  Roose- 
velt— hesitated  a  moment,  visibly  compelling 
possible  tomes  into  an  epitome,  and  then 
presented  an  interpretation  of  the  life  and 
works  of  W.  J.  Bryan  in  six  words  and  an 
intonation :  "  Mr.  Bryan,"  he  said,  "  is  an 
amiable  man."  The  italics  are  not  mine ; 
they  are  from  Colonel  Roosevelt's  voice. 


That  was  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Br>'an 
has  not  retrogressed  in  statesmanship.  .  He 
has  lost  a  doctrine  or  two  since  then  ;  he  has 
had  a  doctrine  or  two  thrust  upon  him  ;  he 
has  entered  a  Cabinet  and  withdrawn  from  it ; 
and  he  is  still,  on  the  whole,  an  amiable  man. 

There  is  another  amiable  man  who  is  still 
in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet.  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  yields  to  no 
man  living  in  amiability.  Recently,  when 
the  battle-ships  were  in  the  Hudson,  he  per- 
mitted an  officer  of  a  moving-picture  concern 
to  be  married  on  board  the  dreadnought 
New  York.  He  was  criticised  for  it,  but  he 
answered,  amiably :  '*  I  am  first  aide  to 
Cupid,  you  know  1" 

This  wedding  took  place  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  day  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  having  reviewed  the  fleet,  and 
feeling  his  millions  of  countrymen  with  him, 
had  made  a  memorable  address  outlining  a 
National  policy  and  defining  the  relationship 
of  these  same  American  battle-ships  to  that 
policy,  and  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the 
problems  of  humanity.  His  words,  to  the 
minds  of  millions,  had  endowed  that  fleet 
with  a  fresh  dignity  and  a  new  idealism. 

But  to  the  amiable  Mr.  Daniels  the  mov- 
ing-picture wedding  on  the  deck  of  the 
dreadnought  evidently  seemed  a  fitting  dimax 
to  the  day's  activities.  It  is  true  that  naval 
officers  themselves  do  not  usually  arrange 
to  be  married,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
on  the  decks  of  war-ships ;  the  tradition  of 
the  navy,  holding  the  ships  in  the  highest 
respect,  is  all  against  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  the  light,  casual  amiability  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iels was  not  to  be  denied.  If  RingHng 
Brothers  or  Bamum  &  Bailey  should  ask 
for  a  certain  number  of  admirals  to  march 
in  their  street  parade,  and  Mr.  Daniels 
amiably  requested  some  of  them  to  do  it,  I 
would  not  be  greatly  surprised. 

I  love  statistics.  Every  so  often  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  tells  us  that  there  is  $1,965.37^ 
per  capita  in  these  United  States.  And 
instantly  and  automatically  2,173 ^^  news- 
paper wits  shout  back :  **  What  this  country 
needs  is  a  bureau  to  show  each  one  of  us 
how  to  collect  his  quota."  The  quip'  is 
carved  upon  the  Pyramids ;  and  the  Biblical 
injunction  forbidding  the  rulers  of  Israel  to 
number  the  people  was  a  futile  attempt  to 
stamp  it  out. 

Mr.   Gouverneur   Morris  has   discovered 
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that  Washington  Irving  didn't  know  how  to 
write  a  good  story.  But  somehow  it  doesn't 
seem  to  affect  the  classics  when  they  are 
condemned  by  our  industrious  young  mer- 
chants of  fiction.     Once  there  was  an  ant 

that  kicked  a  pyramid. 

*  * 

There  stands  beside   Henry  Ward  Beech- 


er's  old  church  a  statue  of  Beecher  making 
a  plea  for  a  couple  of  Negro  slaves.  A  block 
or  so  distant  the  other  day  I  saw  a  Negro 
boy  enter  a  shop  and  call  for  a  quart  of  ice- 
cream. He  paid  full  price,  but  the  shop- 
keeper skimped  the  quart.  I  asked  him 
why.  *'  I  don't  care  for  colored  trade/'  he 
said.  Don  Marquis. 


THE  SO-CALLED  "PARLIAMENT"  OF  RUSSIA 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


II— THE    UPPER  HOUSE' 


THE  upper  house  of  the  Russian  Par- 
liament is  known  as  the  Council  of 
the  Elmpire  {Gosuddrsti^enni  Sovit) 
and  is  very  much  older  than  the  Duma.  It 
was  founded,  as  a  consultative  legislative 
chamber,  by  Alexander  I  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  intended  to 
be  merely  an  aid  to  the  Czar  in  the  framing 
of  laws.  Its  members  were  all  appointed  by 
the  monarch,  and  it  had  neither  initiative  nor 
independent  power.  It  drew  up,  discussed, 
and  put  into  shape  the  r}gUments  (T adminis- 
tration publique  which  were  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Czar  and  his  Ministers,  but  it  had  no 
further  control  over  them.  The  monarch 
might  reject  any  bill  and  throw  it  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  even  although  the  Council 
had  unanimously  approved  it. 

When  Nicholas  II,  in  1905,  decided  to 
give  Russia  a  Parliament,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  utilizing  the  Council  of  the  Empire  as 
an  upper  house.  In  order  to  connect  it  with 
the  Duma  and  give  it  a  quasi-representative 
character  he  made  half  its  members  elective ; 
but  he  still  retained  control  of  it  by  reserving  the 
right  to  appoint  the  other  half,  and  by  giving  the 
selection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  elected 
members  to  the  classes  of  whose  support  he  felt 
sure,  namely,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
landed  proprietors.  As  now  constituted,  the 
CounciT  has  196  members.  Ninety-eight, 
including  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
are  appointed  by  the  Czar ;  while,  of  the  other 
ninety-eight,  34  are  chosen  by  the  provincial 
assemblies  {zemsh'os),  22  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, 18  by  the  assemblies  of  nobles,  12 
by  municipal  boards  of  trade  and  industr>', 
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6  by  the  Imperial  universities,  and  6  by  the 
Orthodox  clergy.  The  Czar  names  the  ap- 
pointed members  ever>'  year  and  may  make 
such  changes  annually  as  seem  to  him  desir- 
able. The  elected  members  hold  their  seats 
for  nine  years,  one-third  of  them  being 
chosen  at  the  end  of  every  triennial  period. 
The  monarch,  however,  has  power  to  remove 
any  of  them  in  his  discretion,  and  to  order 
that  the  seats  thus  vacated  be  filled  by  new 
elections. 

By  appointing  98  of  the  Councilors  him- 
self and  giving  to  the  classes  that  would  nat- 
urally support  the  throne  the  selection  of  42 
more  the  Czar  expected  to  control  140  votes 
out  of  a  possible  196.  This  would  give  him 
a  clear  majority,  on  a  full  vote,  of  about  84. 
In  practice,  however,  he  has  done  even  better 
than  this.  In  recent  sessions  he  has  had  a 
majority  of  from  93  to  98  in  a  total  average 
vote  of  from  160  to  165.* 

By  this  composition  of  the  upper  house  the 
Duma  has  been  effectively  held  in  check  and 
its  powers,  so  far  as  liberal  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  reduced  to  nil.  A  liberal 
bill  does  occasionally  get  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  Duma,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  re- 
jected, radically  changed,  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned in  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  Among 
the  measures  that  have  had  this  fate  in  recent 
sessions  are  bills  to  reform  the  lower  courts, 
to  promote  elementar>'  education,  to  establish 
zemsti'os  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  where 
they  do  not  now  exist,  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  to  enlarge  the  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  Budget,  to  admit  women 
to  the  practice  of  law,  to  lower  the  tax  on 
sugar,  to  permit  change  of  religious  faith,  to 
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facilitate  admission  to  the  universities,  to 
allow  judges  to  suspend  sentences,  and  to 
authorize  private  citizens  to  prosecute  in  the 
courts  officials  guilty  of  illegal  action.  Some 
of  these  measures  were  summarily  rejected 
without  detailed  consideration,  while  others 
were  so  radically  changed  that  the  Duma 
would  not  accept  them  in  their  amended 
form  and  they  were  consequently  dropped. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  opposed  in  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  or  the  Proc- 
urator of  the  Holy  Synod. 

Five  years  ago  the  upper  house  was  called 
**  the  graveyard  of  progressive  legislation  ;" 
and  when  it  rejected  the  Religious  Freedom 
BUI,  in  1909,  N.  A.  Khomiakof,  President 
of  the  Third  Duma,  declared  in  a  published 
interview  that  the  lower  house  could  not  ac- 
complish anything,  first,  **  because  its  initia- 
tive was  overwhelmed  by  the  initiative  of  the 
Government ;"  second,  because  it  was  held 
in  check  by  a  reactionary  upper  house ;  and, 
third,  because  "  the  realities  of  Russian  life 
do  not  admit  of  progress."  * 

Less  than  a  year  later  the  hostility  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  to  the  Duma  became 
so  active  as  almost  to  create  a  deadlock 
between  the  two  houses,  and  Premier  Stoly- 
pin  himself  was  forced  to  rise  in  the  Council 
and  ask  its  members  to  cease  their  obstruc- 
tion to  legislation  which  had  the  approval  of 
both  the  Duma  and  the  Government.  To 
this  Councilor  Zinovief  replied  that  it  was 
"  the  business  of  the  upper  house  to  point 
out  to  the  Duma  and  the  Ministry  their 
errors." 

Theoretically,  both  houses  have  the  right 
to  initiate  legislation ;  but  in  practice  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  often  goes  through 
an  entire  session  without  originating  a  single 
bill,  and  seems  to  think  that  it  has  done  its 
whole  duty  if  it  has  blocked  every  attempt  of 
the  lower  house  to  modify  or  reform  existing 
institutions.  In  1910,  for  example,  it  dis- 
approved nearly  all  Duma  bills  that  had 
liberal  features,  including  the  Suspended 
Sentence  Bill,  the  Workmen's  Insurance  Bill, 
and  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Old  Believers, 
all  of  which  had  the  sympathy,  if  not  the 
approval,  of  the  Government.  Many  pro- 
visions of  the  last-named  measure  had,  in 
fact,  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  three  years, 
the  C^zar  having  enacted  them  by  ukase  when 
Parliament  was  not  in  session.  In  1911  a 
Duma    bill    providing   for   the  extension    of 
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the  educational  pension  system  to  Jewish 
teachers  in  the  primary  schools  was  disap- 
proved because,  as  Councilor  Karpof  said, 
'*  the  granting  of  privileges  of  any  kind  to 
Jews  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times." 
In  1913  the  Council  postponed  indefinitely 
consideration  of  a  Duma  bill  for  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Church  holidays,  although 
the  measure  had  already  been  in  Pariiamcnt 
nearly  five  years.  Shortly  before  the  war 
began  the  Council  rejected  a  bill  (which  had 
the  support  of  Count  Witte)  providing  that 
all  the  receipts  from  the  vodka  monopoly 
above  a  certain  fixed  sum  should  be  devoted 
to  educational  purposes. 

In  setting  forth  the  titles  or  the  objects  of 
a  few  of  these  bills  my  only  purpose  is  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  upper 
house  toward  even  the  most  moderate  of  lib- 
eral measures,  and  to  show  what  its  own 
understanding  is  of  its  own  functions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Council  is  now,  and 
always  has  been,  a  bar  to  progressive  legis- 
lation. There  was  a  bare  possibility  that, 
even  under  the  Czar's  carefully  contrived 
election  law,  the  Duma  might  become  liberal, 
and  the  upper  house,  therefore,  was  so  con- 
stituted as  to  make  it  a  sort  of  barbed-wire 
entanglement  for  legislative  reforms.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Dumas  have  been  far  from 
liberal  in  political  complexion  ;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Council  ^ward  them,  neverthe- 
less, has  been  one  of  "  unconcealed  hostility." 
In  speaking  of  this,  Professor  Maxim  Kova- 
levski,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil from  the  universities,  says  : 

**  The  upper  house  is  regarded  by  the 
Duma  as  a  brake  on  the  wheel  of  the  most 
undesirable  kind,  nullifying  all  its  legislative 
work.  The  attacks  of  the  Duma  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  frequent,  and  there  is 
much  to  justify  them.  .  .  .  The  Imperial 
Council  is  not  popular,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tions the  Opposition  will  probably  talk  of 
trying  to  cut  its  claws  ;  but  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  will  be  futile.  It  contains  too  many 
high  officers  of  Court  and  knights  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  St  Andrew,  too  many 
Knights  of  the  White  Elagle  and  St  Vladimir, 
too  many  former  or  future  ministers,  for  the 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Duma  or  of  opposing 
public  opinion  to  have  any  influence  on  its 
conduct.  Any  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  houses  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  development  of  the  constitutional 
instinct  in  the  country  ;  and  this,  as  we  know, 
does  not  come  all  at  once." 
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If  the  Duma  has  practically  no  control 
over  the  Government,  if  the  little  power 
that  it  possesses  may  be  curbed  or  thwarted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  if  both 
houses  are  unfairly  chosen,  under  laws  offi- 
cially devised  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Crown,  of  what  use  is  the  Russian  Parlia- 
ment ?  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps 
of  no  use ;  but  from  another  its  value  is 
unquestionable.  As  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
a  modem  government  it  is  a  failure,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  failure ;  but  as  a  means  of 
political  education  and  enlightenment  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  success. 

In  a  country  that  is  subject  to  autocratic 
or  oligarchic  rule  nothing  is  more  important 
than  free  speech.  The  Government  may  be 
arbitrary',  incompetent,  and  inefficient ;  but  if 
its  acts  are  subject  to  review  and  criticism, 
if  its  measures  are  publicly  discussed,  and  if 
its  opponents  are  at  liberty  to  propose  and 
advocate  measures  of  reform,  the  misgov- 
erned people  have  an  opportunity,  at  least, 
to  know  what  is  wrong  and  how  it  may  be 
righted.  The  chambers  of  the  Russian  Par- 
liament are  the  only  places  in  the  Empire 
where  speech  is  free.  The  provincial  zemstvos 
are  not  allowed  to  discuss  national  affairs, 
public  meetings  of  a  political  nature  are  for- 
bidden, and  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
are  restrained  by  a  strict  censorship  ;  but  in 
the  Duma  the  representatives  of  all  politi- 
cal parties — monarchists  and  Constitutional 
Democrats,  reactionists  and  Socialists — are 
allowed  to  say  what  they  like,  provided  they 
do  not  directly  incite  sedition. 

Although  the  liberal  "blocks"  m  both 
houses  are  comparatively  small,  they  contain 
'  a  niAber  of  men  of  unflinching  courage  and 
cBstinguished  ability — such  men,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Milyukov,  Shingarev,  Rodichev,  and 
Maklakov  in  the  Duma,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  universities  in  the  Council  of  the 
Empire — and  the  speeches  of  these  men, 
which  are  published  daily  in  the  newspapers 
of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  and  copied  more  or 
less  fully  in  the  provincial  press,  are  giving  at 
least  the  elements  of  a  political  education  to 
milUons  of  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the 
people  are  enlightened  by  their  Parliament. 
Both  houses  have  the  right  to  make  inter- 
pellations, and  they  exercise  it  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  Whenever  an  official  or  a 
department  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 


Clegal  or  oppressive  act,  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  the  Octobrists,  or  the  Socialists 
ask  for  an  explanation  from  the  Minister 
concerned.  Scores  of  these  interpellations 
are  voted  down  by  the  house  in  which  they 
are  offered,  and  many  more  are  smothered  in 
committee;  but  they  are  all  proposed,  at 
least,  in  open  session,  if  not  discussed,  and 
from  them  the  public  learns  the  nature  of 
every  evil  that  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
remedy.  In  the  First  Duma  alone  the  num- 
ber of  interpellations  made  was  380,  and  in 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Dumas  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  asked  to  explain  scores  of 
acts  that  have  seemed  to  lack  either  legal  or 
moral  justification.  Among  such  acts  were 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews,  the  massacre  of 
strikers  in  the  Lena  River  gold  mines,  the 
flogging  of  political  convicts,  the  use  of  agents 
provocateurs  by  the  secret  police,  the  continu- 
ance of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  the  exile 
of  insubordinate  university  students  by  ad- 
ministrative process,  the  suspension  of  par- 
liamentary sessions  for  the  purpose  of  legis- 
lating by  ukase,  the  interference  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  elections,  the  searching  of  the 
houses  of  suspected  members  of  the  Duma, 
the  persecution  of  the  press  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  "  ritual  murder  "  case,  the 
arrest  of  school-children  on  political  charges, 
and  the  arbitrary  violation  of  the  "  funda- 
mental laws."  Some  of  these  interpellations 
were  adopted  by  one  house  or  the  other,  and 
were  answered  by  the  Government,  while 
others  were  voted  down  by  the  conservative 
majority  or  smothered  in  committee.  All 
served,  however,  either^to  enlighten  the  public 
or  to  curb  the  lawlessness  of  bureaucratic 
officials. 

In  view  of  the  influence  that  these 
speeches  and  interpellations  have  had  in 
shaping  national  *  opinion,  the  usefulness  of 
the  Russian  Parliament  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  not  an  independent  legislative 
body  which  fairly  represents  the  people,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  educating  and 
emancipating  force.  Premier  Kokovtsef  was 
doubtless  right  when  he  exclaimed  in  the 
Third  Duma,  **  Thank  God,  weVe  not  got  a 
parliament!"  (meaning  a  parliament  in  the 
western  European  sense  of  the  word),  but 
Russia  has  at  least  two  legislative  chambers  in 
which  public  affairs  may  be  freely  discussed ; 
and,  if  they  continue  to  exist,  they  may  de- 
velop into  a  real  Parliament  in  future  years. 


TWO  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

BY    LUCINE    FINCH 

"  Who  are  you,  friend  ?"  . 
"  No  friend.     Your  foe. 

You  shot  me  in  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne." 

u  I  ?" 

*'  You  shot  a  bullet  through  my  breast, 

And  ended  all  my  hopes." 

"  And  did  you  die  ?" 

"  I  died,  friend,  cursing  you." 

**  I  prayed  you  would  not  die  I 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  shot  at  you. 

I  prayed  you  would  not  die  I'* 

"  I  died.     But  just  before 

My  eyes  were  covered  with  that  film 

That  shuts  out  light 

I  shot  at  you." 

"Ah,  you,  thenl" 

**  God  help  us  both  I" 

"  What  did  you  leave  behind  you 

That  you  loved?'' 

"A  woman,  white  as  a  pale  flower. 

And  trembling  like  a  flower 

Blown  by  the  pathless  wind. 

I  held  her  to  my  heart. 

And  kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 

And  left  her, 

Trembling  like  a  flower.  .  .  . 

And  you  ?     What  did  you  leave  V.' 

**  My  wife  and  my  young  child, 

A  boy  with  yellow  hair 

And  wistful,  questioning  eyes 

That  smiled  at  me 

While  she  wept,  clinging  to  me. 

I  had  to  tear  her  strong  young  arms 

From  round  my  neck." 

**  God  help  the  women  waiting  in  the  world !" 

•  •••••• 

**^Here,  take  my  hand. 

I  would  our  women  folk 

Could  see  us  now. 

Together,  arm  holding  arm  ; 

And  weep  ujx)n  each  other's  hearts, 

Each  comfort  each. 

For  lack  of  us." 

*'  The  phantom  hosts 

On  phantom  horses,  wild  with  fear. 

Ride  flying  by 

To  seek  and  question  God 

Why  this  should  be." 

*'  Here,  take  my  hand. 

Dead  brother  whom  I  killed 

And  who  killed  me. 

Let  us  go  on  together 

Up  to  God, 

And  question  with  the  rest" 
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ON    THE    TRAIL    OF   PROGRESS   AND 
REACTION    IN    THE   WEST 

BY    FREDERICK    M.    DAVENPORT 

EIGHTH  ARTICLE 

THE   USE  AND    ABUSE    OF  DIRECT   DEMOCRACY 

THE  STATE   OF  OREGON 


THE  unhappy  conflict  in  poKtical  think- 
ing between  representative  govern- 
ment and  direct  democracy,  which 
has  been  so  much  a  feature  of  recent  political 
discussion  in  the  United  States,  is  due  more 
than  anything  else,  I  think,  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  democracy  means.  A 
genuine  democracy  is  not  a  mass-meeting,  a 
mob,  or  a  wildcat  system  of  direct  nomina- 
tions. A  genuine  and  efficient  democracy 
must  have  two  elements :  responsible  and 
representative  leadership  and  the  final  lodg- 
ment of  control  over  that  leadership  in  the 
instinct,  the  common  sense,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  whole  people.  When  this 
country  was  young  and  the  Nation  was  form- 
ing after  the  Revolution,  there  was  great 
confidence  in  leadership,  and  very  little  con 
fidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  There  were  reasons  for  this  which 
grew  out  of  certain  distressing  experiences 
during  the  critical  period  of  American  history 
which  immediately  preceded  the  making  of 
the  Constitution  in  1789.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  itself  had  for  a  chief  object  the 
curbing  of  what  was  again  and  again  de- 
scribed in  the  debates  as  **  the  turbulence  and 
foQies  of  democracy."  The  early  National 
period  gives  evidence  of  much  faith  in  re- 
sponsible and  representative  leadership,  and 
particularly  in  leg^latures,  and  of  very  little 
faith  in  the  general  participation  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  government. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  the  democratic 
movement  under  Jefferson  and  Jackson  is 
marked  by  a  clear  and  steady  decline  in  re- 
spect particularly  for  representative  assem- 
blies. This  loss  of  confidence  in  representa- 
tive government,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day,  has  grown  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  American  people  with  the  legislatures 
of  many  of  the  commonwealths.  Notably  ip 
the  last  half-century  they  have  been  to  an 
alarming  degree  centers,  not  only  of  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  corruption,  but  of  treason- 
able disr^ard  for  the   public  welfare   and 


treasonable  subserviency  to  private  interests. 
The  rising  tide  of  popular  indignation  has 
reached  its  maximum  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  the  development  of  what  is  known  as 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  by  means  of 
which  the  voters  themselves  pass  over  the 
heads  of  their  legislatures  and  enact  laws  di- 
recdy  without  the  intervention  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. This  is  direct  democracy.  It 
is  now  a  part  of  the  system  of  government  in 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon especially  of  the  Middle  and  Far 
West — one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  the  West 
is  the  heart  of  the  democratic  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

The  characteristic  of  direct  democracy  is 
its  deep-seated  distrust  of  representative  lead- 
ership, and  its  superior  confidence  in  the 
instinct,  the  common  sense,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  State  which  I  visited  in  which  this  modern 
political  tendency  can  be  traced  to  its  conclu- 
sion and  partial  confusion  better  than  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Oregon  is  the  native  haunt 
of  direct  democracy.  The  Oregon  system  is 
well  understood  in  this  country,  but  my  visit 
was  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  study 
it  on  the  ground.  It  includes,  not  only  a 
system  of  direct  legislation  by  initiative  and 
referendum,  but  also  the  recall,  the  direct 
primary,  a  strict  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and 
the  freedom  of  home  rule  for  the  cities  of  the 
State. 

The  Oregon  voter  has  an  arduous  task. 
Upon  the  official  ballot  at  the  election  in 
November,  1914,  appeared  more  than  a 
hundred  names  of  candidates,  among  whom 
choice  had  to  be  made  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officers.  Besides  this  there  were  twenty- 
nine  measures  referred  to  the  people  by  initi- 
ative petition  or  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
These  measures  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
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markedly  progressive  or  radical,  and  dealt 
with  such  important  questions  as  the  single 
tax,  the  abolition  of  the  State  Senate  and 
of  capital  punishment,  State- wide  prohibition, 
an  eight-hour  day,  unemployment,  a  non-par- 
tisan judiciary,  municipal  wharfs  and  docks, 
and  proportional  representation.  In  Oregon 
the  clipping  of  the  wings  of  legislative  author- 
ity by  powers  reserved  to  the  people  is  very 
complete.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent  of 
the  legal  votes  are  required  to  propose  any 
measure  on  election  day  by  petition,  and  a 
referendum  upon  anything  passed  by  the 
Legislature  may  be  ordered  by  a  petition 
signed  by  five  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters. 
And  at  least  until  recently  the  electorate  of 
Oregon  have  appeared  to  be  very  keen  in 
their  enjoyment  of  their  reserved  powers. 
Quite  in  the  vein  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  '* 
runs  the  verse  of  a  local  bard : 

"  And   Freedom's  fair  flag — 'tis  a  pleasure  to 

tote  *er 
In  Oregon  here,  as  a  well-equipped  voter. 
Where  the  highest  and  lowest  in  Punkindorf 

station 
Can  all  try  a  hand  in  the  State's  legislation 
In  most  any  way  that  their  sperrit  may  crave — 
Long,  long  live  the  voter,  and  long  may  he 

wave !" 

The  growth  of  liberty  and  democracy  has 
rarely  taken  place  without  the  substantial 
assistance  of  men  and  women  of  the  more 
comfortable  economic  and  social  classes,  but 
it  has  never  taken  place  unless  it  was  rooted 
deep  in  the  instinct,  the  conscience,  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  plain  people  of  a  coun- 
try. The  Revolution  of  1776  was  accom- 
plished not  alone  by  Washington  and  the 
Adamses  and  Franklin  and  Robert  Morris, 
but  also  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  honey- 
combed the  colonies  with  their  organizations 
of  the  common  people.  I  was  reading  the 
other  day  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams  at  the 
age  of  thirty  that  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1766,  he  spent  an  evening  with  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  in  Boston,  **  at  their  own  apart- 
ment in  Hanover  Square,  near  the  tree  of 
liberty,  a  counting-room  in  Chase  &  Speak- 
man's  distillery — a  very  small  room  it  is." 
And  I  was  struck  by  the  occupations  and 
the  evidently  plain  economic  stratum  of  most 
of  the  men  whose  names  he  mentions  as 
among  those  who  were  present :  **  John 
Avery,  a  merchant  of  liberal  education  ;  John 
Smith,  a  brazier  ;  Thomas  Crafts,  the  painter  ; 
Edes,  the  printer  ;  Stephen  Cleverly,  a  bra- 
zier ;    Chase,    the    distiller ;    Joseph    Field, 


master  of  a  vessel ;  Henry  Bass ;  Georjje 
Trott,  jeweler.  I  was  invited  by  Crafts  and 
Trott.  ...  I  went  and  was  very  civilly  and 
respectfully  treated  by  all  present.  We  had 
punch,  wine,  pipes  of  tobacco,  biscuit,  and 
cheese  ...  no  plots,  no  machinations. 
They  chose  a  committee  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  grand  rejoicings  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
I  heard  afterwards  they  are  to  have  such 
illuminations,  bonfires,  pyramids,  obelisks, 
such  grand  exhibitions  and  such  fireworks  as 
were  never  before  seen  in  America.  I  wish 
they  may  not  be  disappointed."  The  demo- 
cratic movement,  whether  revolutionar>'  or 
evolutionary,  needs  to  have,  not  only  the 
leadership  of  the  Adamses  and  the  Morrises, 
but  also  needs  fundamental  rootage  in  the 
instinctive  aspirations  and  beliefs  and  sense 
of  right  of  its  minute-men,  its  prison-ship 
martyrs,  and  its  Sons  of  Liberty. 

A  normal  growth  towards  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy works  upward  out  of  the  instinct 
and  belief  and  conscience  of  the  mass  into 
the  minds  of  the  more  open  and  unselfish  and 
untrammelcd  popular  leaders.  W.  S.  U'Ren 
and  his  followers  in  Oregon,  who  really  initi- 
ated the  modem  movement  towards  direct 
democracy  which  has  come  out  of  the  West, 
have  p)olitical  kinship  with  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty in^Boston.  U*Ren  is  the  Samuel  Adams, 
if  you  please,  of  the  recent  evolutionary 
movement  in  the  United  States  towards  a 
freer  and  more  efficient  political  democracy'. 
And  he  has  aroused  the  antagonisms  and  has 
fallen  into  the  errors  which  are  encountered 
by  and  are  common  to  men  of  that  type.  But 
he  and  his  followers  have  been  an  originating 
propagandist  center  in  this  country  of  great 
power  and  vitality  in  the  direction  of  larger 
liberty  and  better  established  popular  rights. 
And  it  is  significant  and  informing  to  compare 
with  the  Adams  group  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
who  met  in  the  basement  room  of  the  distiller)' 
in  Boston  that  other  group  of  more  modem 
sons  of  liberty  who  first  met  with  U*Ren  in 
the  early  nineties  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  his  cabin  in  Oregon  to  talk  over  the  tyranny 
of  the  political  machine  and  its  alliance  with 
privilege  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
were  present :  U'Ren,  the  leader  and  a  law- 
yer ;  A.  I.  Mason,  a  carpenter  and  afterwards 
a  letter-carrier ;  G.  M.  Orton,  a  printer ; 
G.  G.  Curtz,  a  cigar-maker;  T.  E,  Kirby,  a 
wage-earner  and  official  representative  of 
labor ;  Nathan  A.  Pierce  and  W.  D.  Hare, 
agriculturists  and  official  representatives  of  the 


Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Slate  Grange.  It 
appears  again  that  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called  ;  but  the  farmer,  the 
wage-earner,  the  small  manufacturer,  the  av- 
erage independent  producer,  is  the  propa- 
gatii^  center  of  liberty  and  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

The  U'Ren  group  of  political  pioneers 
established  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
the  governmental  system  of  Oregon  away 
back  in  1901.  Frequently  since  the  voters 
of  the  State  have  been  called  upon  to  use  this 
method  of  direct  democracy  to  the  limit. 
.\nd  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Oregon 
electorate  has  become  far  more  than  ordina- 
rily keen  in  the  exercise  of  its  direct  preroga- 
tive. It  has  carried  the  practice  so  far  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  has  become  in  that  State  a 
real  danger  to  the  development  of  responsible 
and  representative  leadership,  and  therefore 
to  genuine  representative  government  under 
the  Constitution.  It  has  had  a  clear  tend'  . 
ency  to  undermine  and  weaken  the  position 
of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  Slate. 
Much  of  the  standing  and  influence  of  the 
Governor  has  been  taken  away  by  two  devel- 
opments :  first,  the  Constitutional  veto  power 
upon  legislation  has  practically  been  denied 
him  upon  all  important  measures  passed  by 


the  Legislature — they  may  now  be  directly 
referred  to  the  people,  following  the  petition 
of  only  five  per  cent  of  the  voters  ;  second, 
the  Governor  b  shorn  of  a  large  amount  of 
responsibility  and  power  by  the  fact  that  he 
is,  so  far  as  many  natural  executive  functions 
are  concerned,  merely  the  chairman  of  some 
board  or  other  in  which  he  has  one  voice  and 
one  vole.  This  refers,  for  example,  to  such 
highly  important  public  matters  as  the  control 
over  all  public  institutions  and  over  the  public 
highways.  The  result  is  the  cutting,  in  the 
Governor,  of  the  nerve  of  public  leadership, 
an  operation  which  is  fatal'to  that  highly  use- 
ful development  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  which  b  taking  place  in  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  present  Governor,  James 
Withycombe.  is  a  kindly  elderly  gentleman  of 
agriculturalist  persuasion,  who  is  concluding 
a  happy  and  serene  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  final  honors  which  have  come  to  him 
through  the  support  and  loyalty  of  his  friends. 
His  Message  expresses  becoming  humility 
towards  the  Le^rislature,  and  more  towards 
the  voters,  and  a  general  realizing  sense  of 
his  relative  unimportance  in  the  Oregon 
scheme  of  things.  He  appeals  against  the 
tendency  toward  decentralization  which  he 
sees  all  about  him,  and  pleads  for  more  power 
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and  more  usefulness  if  it  be  the  le^slative 
and  popular  will.  But  his  case  is  hopeless 
so  long  as  the  tide  runs  as  it  has  long  been 
running  in  his  commonwealth. 

And  the  Legislature.  It  has  fallen  so  low 
in  public  esteem  that  the  Portland  *'  Orego- 
nian  '^  in  1914  undertook  the  patriotic  duty 
of  practically  becoming  the  sponsor  for  the 
nomination  and  election  of  a  group  of  twelve 
men  to  the  lower  house  from  Multnomah 
County,  of  better  qualit>^  and  standing  than 
the  recent  representatives  of  an  unsuper- 
vised direct  democracy.  The  descent  of 
representative  government  to  Avernus  is 
easy  when  the  cumbersome,  hide-and-seek 
two-house  legislature  is  retained,  and  at  the 
same  time  responsibility  can  be  shifted  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  five  per  cent  referendum. 

There  is  evidence  that  U'Ren  himself  sees 
clearly  that  such  a  feeble  and  disorganized 
representative  system  and  such  extreme  di- 
rect democracy  cannot  long  exist  side  by  side. 
As  early  as  1912  the  U'Ren  group  referred 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Oregon  the  pro- 
posal of  a  single  legislative  body  to  be  chosen 
through  the  plan  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, in  which  the  Governor  was  to  have  a 
seat  and  an  enhanced  power  of  leadership. 
The  proposal  was  defeated,  as  it  also  was  in 
1914,  but  in  some  similar  form  it  is  likely 
to  work  out  in  Oregon  and  many  other 
commonwealths  as  the  Nation-wide  reor- 
ganization of  State  governments  proceeds. 
One  complication  in  the  working  out  of 
this  and  further  reforms  in  Oregon  by  the 
U'Ren  group  is  that  the  U'Ren  backing 
does  not  just  now  carry  the  weight  which  it 
formerly  did.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this,  as  I  see  it.  In  the  first  place,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  normal  development  of  the 
National  democratic  movement,  U'Ren  has 
erred  in  introducing  the  single-tax  agitation 
into  his  scheme  of  things.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  U'Ren  is  up  against  the  difficulty 
which  every  splendid  fighter  in  the  cause  of 
democracy  meets.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  applies  to  the  appraisal  by  democracy 
of  its  personal  leaders  as  truly  as  it  applies  to 
continued  doses  of  land  or  labor  or  capital  in 
industry.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  fighting- 
the  battle  of  democracy  in  the  frpnt  rank  too 
long.  It  is  ever  the  Aristides  experience 
over  again.  Everybody  remembers  Aristides 
— the  sturdy  citizen  of  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy, who  was  one  of  the  generals  at  Mara- 
thon, one  of  the  victorious  captains  at 
Salamis,  the  conqueror  at  Platasa,  who  put 


through  with  a  punch  a  ver>'  much  needed 
programme  of  civic  reform  in  Athens,  and 
helped  organize  the  Delian  league  with  the 
purpKjse  of  making  Greece  a  real  nation  at 
the  time  when  she  was  able  to  be  one.  He 
pushed  the  Athenian  democracy  to  the  f>oint 
of  diminishing  returns ;  the  people  had  an 
attack  of  fatigue,  escorted  Aristides  to  the 
city  gate,  and  bowed  him  into  the  ostracism 
of  silence.  That  has  been  the  way  with 
democracies.  They  get  over  their  blue  funk 
after  a  while.  Everbody  in  Greece  is  for 
Aristides  now.  But  he  is  dead.  And  it  is  too 
late.  It  is  yet  a  question  whether  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  has  learned  its  lesson  from 
histor>'  so  that  it  knows  how  to  value  its 
Aristides  citizens,  little  and  big. 

Some  of  the  leading  conservatives  of  Ore- 
gon, who  are  the  opponents  of  l- *Ren,  would 
by  no  means  be  called  reactionaries  in  the 
East.  That  is  a  curious  difference  at  this 
point  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Honest  conservatism  is  much  more  advanced 
out  there,  and  the  conservatives  in  Oregon 
are  right,  I  think,  in  demanding  a  less  radical 
use  of  the  method  of  direct  democracv. 
What  tliis  mighty  growing  complex  Nation 
needs  now  is  not  merely  the  final  lodgment 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, but  also  an  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  responsible,  representative,  ex- 
pert leadership  of  the  first  order.  And  the 
two  things  are  not  antagonistic.  They  are 
complements  of  one  another.  The  initiative 
and  referendum  are  too  freely  used  in  Ore- 
gon. They  ought  to  be  hemmed  about  in 
Oregon  and  elsewhere  by  conditions  which 
would  make  of  them  emergency  remedies, 
emergency  checks,  to  be  employed  fylly  and 
freely  by  the  people  when  there  is  genuine 
need — and  then  only. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  returns  of 
1914,  when  the  electorate  was  called  to  pass 
judgment  upon  twenty-nine  l^islative  and 
constitutional  proposals,  that  the  rapid  changes 
and  choices  of  direct  democracy  are  no  longer 
so  agreeable  to  the  Oregon  voter.  Only 
four  measures  got  through,  and  the  rest 
were  buried  in  an  avalanche  of  Noes,  and 
the  people  didn't  do  it  as  if  they  were  worn 
and  weary,  either.  I'hey  wip)ed  out  the  ill- 
fated  twenty-five  proposals  as  if  from  a  stern 
sense  of  duty.  This  sudden  firm  decision 
of  the  Oregon  voter  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  two  causes :  in  the  first  place,  he  has  come 
to  see  that  he  has  no  right  to  vote  up>on  a 
good  many  matters  about  which  he  has  little 
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understanding,  and  he  therefore  votes  No ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  European  war 
and  the  partial  economic  distress  in  Oregon 
because  of  the  reduced  tariff  upon  lumber 
and  wool  and  the  general  sense  of  National 
depression,  all  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  it 
was  no  time  for  rapid  change.  He  made 
an  exception  of  prohibition,  which  he  evi- 
dcndy  regarded  aJs  a  deeply  moral  as  well  as 
economic  issue  for  which  his  mind  has  had 
long  preparation. 

This  same  election  of  1914  throughout 
the  whole  initiative  and  referendum  area  of 
the  West  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
alleged  dangers  of  direct  democracy.  Alto- 
gether, nearly  two  hundred  proposed  laws 
and  constitutional  amendments  were  passed 
upon  by  the  people  of  these  States.  Looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  people 
evidently  wished  to  do,  it  must  be  said  that 
in  general  they  did  it  intelligently  and  well. 
They  decided  that  it  was  no  time  forjnany 
experiments,  particularly  radical  experiment. 
They  defeated  from  two- thirds  to'  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  changes  suggested.  It 
was  not  done  in  blindness,  but,  in  the  main, 
with  discrimination.  There  were  reactionary 
proposals  on  the  ballots,  but  the  voters  did 
not  adopt  them.  There  was  no  falling  off 
in  the  interest  in  direct  voting  in  those  States. 
There  was  an  increasing  interest.  Men  and 
women  too  registered  their  will  in  increasing 
majority  opinions.  From  sixty-one  to  seventy- 
eight  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  for  gov- 
ernor or  congressman  also  voted  upon  the 
popularly  initiated  proposals,  whether  trivial  or 
important — a  greater  number  than  in  former 
years.*  Upon  moral  issues,  which  the  people 
clearly  and  instinctively  understood,  they  did 
not  withhold  the  hand.  But  they  were  cautious 
about  social  and  economic  experiments.  In 
other  words,  they  were  conservative  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  to  them  wise  to  be 
conservative ;  eager,  but  careful.  Certainly 
here  is  no  peril  from  "  radical  minorities.'' 
Certainly  here  are  caution  and  conservatism 
from  increasing  majorities. 

Have  we  not  now  evidence  enough  in  this 
country  upon  which  to  base  at  least  tentative 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  unhappy  con- 
flict between  the  supporters  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  so-called  direct  democracy  ?  Are 
the  methods  of  representative  government 
and  of  direct  democracy  irreconcilable  in  the 

»  C/.  "  Analysis  of  the  Popular  Vote  on  Constitutional 
and  Legislative  Proposals  in  the  General  Election  of  1914." 
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United  States  ?  Are  not  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  each  partial  in  their  mental  atti- 
tude towards  the  other  }  Is  it  not  the  main 
point  that  we  should  strive  by  ^U  means  to 
develop  in  our  commonwealths  a  far  more 
skilled  and  expert  and  responsible  leadership 
than  we  now  possess  ?  What  is  so  much 
needed  in  America  as  a  higher  and  stronger 
type  of  public  leadership  ?  We  have  power 
and  wealth  and  a  teeming  vital  population  of 
a  hundred  millions.  Do  we  not  chiefly  lack 
cohesion,  organization,  and  efficient  and  un- 
selfish guidance  and  direction  ?  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  can  popular  govern- 
ment survive  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
constant  bringing  to  the  front  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  wisest  and  the  best  ?  The  chief 
indictment  of  the  political  machine  in  the 
United  States  is  that  it  succeeds  in  stifling 
independent  and  fearless  and  unselfish  action 
on  the  part  of  public  officials.  If  the  flood 
of  direct  democracy  should  contribute  to  the 
further  weakening  of  open  and  responsible 
and  representative  leadership,  as  I  am  sure 
it  has  done  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  some 
other  places,  what  is  that  but  to  play  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  liberty  and 
progress  ? 

The  matters  upon  which  the  mass  of  the 
people,  necessarily  bent  upon  a  livelihood, 
should  ordinarily  be  called  upon  to  pass  judg- 
ment, are  few  and  simple  and  fundamental. 
The  perplexities  of  government  and  progress 
should  be  worked  out  by  responsible  repre- 
sentatives. But  it  is  also  true  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  left  in  the  position  easily  and 
flexibly  to  register  their  opinion  upon  any 
matter  whatsoever  if  it  becomes  necessary  as 
a  check  upon  reaction  or  because  of  a  trea- 
sonable disregard  by  their  representatives  of 
their  interests.  And  the  spirit  of  the  West 
is  once  more  sound,  from  the  broad  stand- 
point of  freedom  and  right,  in  its  feeling  that, 
as  things  are  in  America,  a  measure  of  direct 
democracy  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  rep- 
resentative government  workable.  But  the 
initiative  and  referendum  should  be  employed 
with  restraint  It  should  be  the  gun  behind 
the  door,  the  remedy  in  emergency,  the  quick- 
acting  but  ultimate  check  upon  substantial 
error  and  wrong.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
make  it  this,  not  only  by  an  increase  of  the 
required  percentage  of  voters  upon  an  initia- 
tive petition,  but,  better  still,  by  having  the 
legal  and  popular  demand  for  redress  or  bet- 
terment pass  first  through  the  Legislature 
and  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  sifted  tiiere. 
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This  method,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  the  West,  at  once 
honors  and  dignifies  the  people's  chosen  rep- 
resentative^, and  at  the  same  time  secures 
reasonable  deliberation  upon  change.  If  the 
Legislature  fails  in  what  seems  to  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  voters  to  be  a  duty,  the 
matter  may  then  go  to  the  people  at  the  polls. 

It  is  precisely  from  this  p)oint  of  view  that 
the  method  of  the  direct  primary  needs  modi- 
fication. The  direct  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office  is  reckoned  by  some 
persons  as  a  form  of  direct  democracy,  but  it 
is  really  not  that  at  all,  but  rather  a  pure 
illustration  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  representative  government.  When  the 
members  of  a  party  vote  directly  on  primary 
day  for  some  one  of  their  number  to  repre- 
sent them  up>on  the  general  ballot  on  election 
day,  that  is  the  genuine  representative  prin- 
ciple. The  old  method — for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  the  political  machines  so  long 
stubbornly  contested,  by  which  the  people 
at  the  bottom  voted  for  delegates  who  met 
in  convention  to  elect  other  delegates  to  go 
to  a  State  convention  to  nominate  candi- 
dates— was  a  diluted  form  of  representative 
government  never  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  it  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
cunning  psychological  experts  known  as  bosses, 
who  usually  in  the  end  succeeded  in  choosing 
the  delegates  all  the  way  up  the  ladder,  and 
settled  things  according  to  their  own  sweet 
liking.  The  direct  primary  has  swept  the 
country,  and,  although  there  is  much  criticism 
in  many  States  of  the  way  it  works,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  its  being  given  up 
by  the  people,  except  for  something  still 
better  and  more  effective.  It  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  all  through  the  West  that  it 
was  the  direct  primary  which  completely 
demolished  the  intrenched  railway  machine 
which  so  long  defied  political  and  social  prog- 
ress there. 

The  next  step  in  advance  is  to  work  into 
the  direct  primary  the  principle  of  responsi- 
ble leadership,  for  leadership  democracy  in 
America  must  have,  and  will  have,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  by  fair  -means  or  foul.  It 
is  fighting  the  instincts  of  human  nature  to 
oppose  it.  Again  from  John  Adams's  diary 
we  may  perceive  how  deeply  is  t^e  necessity 
for  it  rooted  in  the  histor>'  of  American  ix)n- 
tics.  Boston,  February^  1763.  "This  day 
learned  that  the  Caucus  Club  meets  at  cer- 
tain times  in  the  garret  of  Thomas  Dawes, 
the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment.     He 


has  a  large  house,  and  he  has  a  movable  par- 
tition in  his  garret,  which  he  takes  down,  and 
the  whole  club  meets  in  one  room.  There 
they  smoke  tobacco  until  you  cannot  see  from 
one  end  of  the  garret  to  the  other.  There 
they  drink  flip,  I  suppose,  and  there  they 
choose  a  moderator,  who  puts  questions  to 
the  vote  regularly ;  and  selectmen,  assessors, 
collectors,  wardens,  fire-wards,  and  represent- 
atives are  regularly  chosen  before  they  arc 
chosen  in  the  town.  Uncle  Fairfield  Stor\', 
Ruddock,  Adams,  Cooper,  and  a  ruJis  i/uH- 
gestaque  molts  of  others  arc  members.  The>' 
send  committees  to  wait  on  the  Merchants' 
Club,  and  to  propose  and  join  in  the  choice 
of  men  and  measures.  Captain  Cunningham 
says  they  have  often  solicited  him  to  go  to 
*  those  caucuses,  they  have  assured  him  bene- 
fit in  his  business,  etc."  For  the  benefit  of 
any  unsophisticated  Outlook  reader,  I  will  say 
that  rudis  indigestaqut  molts,  when  used  in  a 
political  connection,  means  a  bunch  of  rough- 
necks. 

And  Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  writes  that  in  1774  **  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams's  father  and  twen.ty  others, 
one  or  two  from  the  north  end  o\  the  town, 
where  all  the  ship  business  is  carried  on,  used 
to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  their  plans 
for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of 
trust  and  power.  When  they  had  settled  it, 
they  separated,  and  used  each  their  particular 
influence  within  his  own  circle.  He  and  his 
friends  would  furnish  themselves  with  ballots, 
including  the  names  of  the  parties  fixed  upon, 
which  they  distributed  on  the  days  of  election. 
By  acting  in  concert,  together  with  the  care- 
ful and  extensive  distribution  of  ballots,  they 
generally  carried  the  elections  to  their  own 
mind.  In  like  manner  it  was  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams  first  became  a  representative  for 
Boston." 

The  preliminary  **  unofficial "  conferences 
which  are  now  held  under  the  direct  primary 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  all 
parties  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
garret  and  subterranean  gatherings  of  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  popular 
government  in  America.  And  the  instinct 
.cannot  be  stifled.  •It  should  rather  be  legal- 
,  ized,  and  made  responsible  and  open  ;  other- 
wise, a  secret  cabal,  whether  benevolent  or 
malevolent,  is  sure  to  flourish  and  be  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  irritation  in  a  democracy. 
Governor  Hughes  met  this  problem  squarely 
while  he  was  the  executive  in  New  York. 
He   proposed,  as  an  essential   part  of  the 
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democracy  of  his  direct  primary  plan,  that 
representative  State  leaders,  freely  chosen  by 
voters  in  the  local  Assembly  districts,  and 
without  power  legally  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves, should  in  the  most  open  manner  and 
with  the  most  careful  legal  restriction,  make 
the  initial  suggestions  of  State  candidates  for 
office.  But  the  final  determination  upon 
these  suggestions,  and  upon  all  other  sugges- 
tions which  might  likewise  be  freely  made  by 
petition,  should  lie  with  the  whole  body  of 
enrolled  voters  in  each  party  on  primary  day. 
With  this  open  and  responsible  and  legalized 
leadership  at  the  top,  through  a  popularly 
elected  committee  or  a  popularly  elected 
State  convention,  and  with  the  town  meet- 
ing re-established  everywhere  at  the  bottom, 
the  direct  primary  would  fulfill  the  needs  of 
both  representadve  and  direct  democracy  far 
better  than  it  does  at  present.  The  direct 
primary  at  present  drives  leadership  to  cover, 
and  makes  no  place  for  those  splendid  mass 
gatherings  and  discussions  in  the  small  units 
of  the  Nation  which  formerly  cleared  the  air 
and  informed  and  tramed  the  electorate,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  from  the  same  standpoint  that  the 
recall,  except  within  narrow  limits,  is  unsound 
and  even  vicious  in  principle.  It  is  a  blow 
at  calm  and  deliberate  and  dignified  and  con- 
tinuous leadership  of  a  kind  which  democracy 
greatly  needs.  As  conditions  are  in  America, 
most  men  of  real  ability  and  power  shun 
public  office  and  a  public  career  as  they 
would  a  pestilence.  If  you  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  such  men  to  the  front  under 
a  threatening  and  deadening  machine  system 
the  further  threat  of  popular  misunderstand- 
ing and  disapproval  before  they  have  time 
to  show  what  is  in  them,  we  shall  never  get 
efficient  leadership  at  all.  Before  we  begin 
to  talk  much  of  the  /rcall  in  the  United 
States  we  must  make  it  worth  while  for  men 
of  weight  and  will  even  to  listen  to  the  call. 

The  recall  is  based  upon  the  old  hire-and- 
firc  theory  of  employer  and  employee,  that 
the  people  shovdd  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  getting  rid  of 
their  public  servants  at  their  pleasure,  with- 
out necessary  proof  of  misconduct  or  malad- 
ministration, and  without  judicial  review. 
The  State  of  Washington  is  an  exception. 
There  the  petition  for  recall  must  recite  "  act 
or  acts  of  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  "  and 
the  Constitution  does  not  deny  judicial 
review. 


The  practice  of  the  recall  has  given  pause 
even  to  the  radical  democracy  of  the  West. 
It  has  had  quite  general  application  in  com- 
mission-governed cities,  but  very  slight  appli- 
cation as  a  State- wide  system.  Very  few 
States  make  use  of  it,  the  chief  of  these  being 
California  and  Colorado,  which  have  been 
stung  to  exasperation  by  corporation-owned 
officials,  particularly  judges  of  the  higher 
courts.  And  the  percentage  of  voters  re- 
quired to  start  the  petition  for  recall  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  people  of  the  West  seem 
to  realize  that  in  this  particular  innovation 
they  are  playing  with  dynamite. 

The  recall  is  a  two-edged  sword.  And  it 
may  harm  far  more  than  it  helps.  Even  in 
city  government,  those  who  have  studied  the 
psychology  of  opposition  to  a  new  administra- 
tion know  that  in  the  course  of  the  usual 
four- year  term  of  the  mayor,  for  example, 
the  antagonisms  both  rational  and  irrational 
lump  themselves  at  about  the  two-year  period, 
just  when  the  recall  under  the  law  is  usually 
•  made  operative.  If  the  mayor  of  a  city  is 
to  be  recalled  at  all,  he  should  have  a  six- 
year  term,  and  the  recall  should  be  applied 
at  the  three-year  period. 

And  to  'talk  ^bout  the  recall  of  judges  is 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  much-needed 
reform.  The  judiciary  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  elective  system.  Men  of 
the  right  temperament  to  be  judges  at^ 
usually  not  good  campaigners.  In  the  past 
their  nomination  and  election  have  f requentiy 
been  looked  after  for  them;  that  is,  they 
have  been  machine-made  or  corporation-made 
or  both.  We  have  got  many  good  judges  in 
this  way,  but  it  is  a  bad  way.  The  non-parti- 
san direct  election  of  judges  is  a  very  little 
better.  Partly  because  the  voters  do  not  get 
their  eye  upon  the  judges  as  they  do  upon 
the  governor,  and  partly  because  the  better 
campaigner  has  the  better  chance,  inferior 
judicial  demagogues  are  likely  to  slip  in. 
And  yet  the  people  ought  to  have  final  con- 
trol over  their  judges,  as  over  every  other 
policy-determining  officer.  And  judges  in 
America  are  certainly  policy-determining  of- 
ficers in  a  good  many  public  cases. 

These  experiences  and  reflections  are 
leading  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
persons  in  the  country  towards  a  semi- 
appointive  judiciary  for  the  commonwealths, 
by  which  the  Governor,  the  natural  and 
responsible  leader  of  public  opinion,  who  is 
coming  to  be  held  more  strictly  to  account  by 
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the  people  than  any  other  public  officer  in  the 
State,  shall  first  recommend  persons  for  the 
higher  judgeships.  Their  names  shall  go 
upon  the  ballot  with  the  words  after  them — 
*'  Recommended  by  the  Governor."  In 
the  same  group  shall  be  any  other  names 
suggested  by  a  sufficiently  large  number- of 
petitioners.  And  on  election  day  the  people 
shall  choose  between  them.  Here  you  have 
the  element  of  responsible  leadership  under 
the  final  control  of  the  people  themselves.  If 
this  does  not  correct  certain  evils  of  our  judi- 
cial system,  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  give 
the  people  more  direct  final  control  over  judi- 
cial lawmaking  itself,  or  else  be  driven  to  the 


practice  of  all  other  civilized  nations,  of  sepa- 
rating entirely  the  function  of  judicial  law- 
making from  the  function  of  adjudication. 

To  summarize  the  substance  of  our  experi- 
ence with  direct  democracy,  there  need  be  no 
essential  antagonism  anywhere  between  lead- 
ership and  popular  rule,  between  representa- 
tive government  and  direct  democracy.  The 
two  ought  everywhere  in  our  governmental 
system  to  be  complements  of  one  another. 
For  practical  and  pressing  considerations,  and 
under  the  present  conditions  of  our  politics, 
direct  democracy  should  lend  itself  to  the  devel- 
opment and  strengthening  and  the  final  control 
of  leadership^  and  not  to  confusion  and  chaos- 


JAPANESE  STORY-TELLERS^  TALES 

AS  RETOLD  BY  KEISEKI   MATSUMURA  AND  DONE  INTO 

ENGLISH  BY.  C.  M.  CADY 

HAKUIN   JENJI 

(THE   HATER   OF  HYPOCRISY) 


THE  next  story  is  a\most  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  first.^  There  the 
question  was,  how  to  act  in  regard 
t&  wrong  done  to  a  friend ;  and  the  answer 
was,  to  stand  by  the  friend  to  the  last  limit 
of  strength,  to  avenge  the  wrong  at  any  cost. 
Here  the  question  is  how  to  act  when  the 
wrong  is  to  one's  self. 

The  scene  is  in  the  quietness  of  a  Bud- 
dhist temple,  whose  head  priest,  Hakuin 
Jenji,  was  known  far  and  wide  as  an  excep- 
tionally holy  man. 

Hakuin  was  seated  in  his  study  one  warm 
afternoon  reading.  In  a  low,  not  unmusical 
voice,  he  was  intoning  the  words  of  a  sacred 
book  of  his  faith.  So  absorbed  was  he  that 
when  his  servant  entered  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  touch  his  master  to  make  him 
understand  that  a  farmer  wished  to  see  him. 
Usually  the  priest  would  meet  the  visitor  in 
a  small  room  to  the  left  of  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  living-rooms  attached  to  the 
temple;  but,  for  some  reason — perhaps 
because  he  could  go  on  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  with  his  reading — he  told  the  servant 
to  show  the  man  into  his  private  room. 

»  For  the  first  of  these  tales  see  The  Outlook  for  July  14. 
— Thb  Editors 


This  so  impressed  the  servant  that  he  told 
the  farmer  that  it  was  an  almost  unhe'krd-of 
honor,  and  that  he  must  act  accordingly. 
The  result  was  that  when  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  priest  he  knelt  just  inside  the 
door  and  patiently  waited  until  the  holy  man 
had  finished  his  reading,  and  also — we  arc 
sorry  to  relate — had  quite  forgotten  he  had  a 
visitor,  and  nearly  stumbled  over  the  kneel- 
ing man  as  he  started  to  go  out  Recalling 
then  that  he  had  invited  this  visitor  into  his 
private  rooms,  he  sat  down  and  inquired 
kindly  what  was  wanted. 

The  man  seemed  very  much  embarrassed. 
He  bowed  his  head  to  the  floor  several  times, 
he  hemmed  and  hawed,  he  opened  his  lips 
as  if  about  to  speak,  but  only  to  shut  them 
and  draw  in  his  breath  with  a  trembling^,  sib- 
ilant sound,  while  at  the  same  time  he  seemed 
afraid  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the 
priest,  who  silently,  though  not  unsympathetic 
cally,  awaited  an  audible  answer  to  his  inquir>'. 

Indeed,  the  farmer  was  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing situation  quite  apart  from  the  unu- 
sual and  holy  associations.  He  knew  the 
priest  was  known,  far  and  near,  as  one 
almost  without  reproach,  and  yet  he  had 
come  to  reproach  him.     He  realized  that  he 
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had  very  personal  reasons  for  feeling  roost 
reverentially  grateful  to  this  holy  man,  for  had 
he  not  performed  the  last  sacred  rites  over 
the  body  of  his  wife  and  sons  and  had  de- 
dined  to  receive  more  than  a  very  smaD  fee 
in  the  shape  of  a  gift  of  a  little  money  for  the 
general  support  of  the  temple  ?  And  yet  he 
had  come  to  claim  a  very  large  gift  as  a 
sort  of  penalty. 

The  man  finally,  with  ever>'  show  of 
reluctance  and  embarrassment,  began,  in- 
terspersing nearly  every  sentence  with  a 
bow  ; 

"  Reverend  sir,  I  am  a  poor  man,  you  are 
a  learned  priest  Holy  father,  1  am  in  great 
trouble  and  hardly  know  what  to  say  or  do. 
I  am  a  humble  farmer,  as  you  know,  and 
not  well-to-do.  I  have  only  one  diild  left,  a 
daughter.  I  lost  my  wife  and  sons,  as  you 
know,  some  three  years  ago.  My  daughter 
is  seventeen,  and  has  taken  care  of  the  house 
besides  helping  me  in  the  fields  since  her 
mother  died.  I  am  a  poor  man ;  I  was 
planning  to  adopt  some  likely  young  man  in 
my  village  and  have  him  marry  my  daughter. 
About  a  week  ago  I  spoke  to  her  about  the 
matter ;  she  seemed  much  alarmed  and  em- 
barrassed, and  I  pressed  her  for  the  reason. 

"  At  last  she  confessed  she  was  already 
married  secretly.  I  was  greatly  astonished, 
never  having  suspected  it.  At  length  she 
confessed  she  had  married  you.  I  could 
not  believe  it,  but  she  declared  it  was  true. 

**  I  hop»e  you  will  excuse  me  and  take  pity 
on  me.  I  am  a  poor  man,  you  know — I 
have  come  to  talk  with  you  about  the  matter.'' 

During  all  this  time  Hakuin  had  sat  still, 
with  not  the  shadow  of  shame  or  embarrass- 
ment on  his  face,  only  saying,  "  Yes,  yes," 
to  this  grave  charge.  When  the  man  stopped 
and  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  those  of 
the  priest,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  him  say, 
quietly : 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  do  something  for  you," 
and  then  stop  with  a  look  of  inquiry.  Again 
the  embarrassed  tones  and  bows,  but  with 
less  hesitation  than  before  the  man  went  on : 
"  Reverend  sir,  you  see  how  it  is.  I  am  a 
poor  man  and  shall  need  some  one  before 
long  to  take  care  of  me.  As  I  said,  I  had 
expected  to  adopt  a  son-in-law  who  would 
support  me  when  the  time  came ;  but  now, 
as  you  see,  I  cannot  carry  out  that  arrange- 
ment. I  did  not  believe  my  daughter,  but 
now  I — I — well — I  am  a  poor  man." 

*'  I  said  I  would  help  you,"  was  the  answer, 
in  the  same  impassive  tone,  as  though  the 


mind  of  the  speaker  were  away  off  in  the 
field  of  thought  whence  he  had  been  called 
by  the  entrance  of  the  farmer.  **  Yes,  Til 
help  you.     How  mud)  will  satisfy  you  V*    * 

The  farmer  was  fast  losing  his  fear  and 
awe,  and  even  respect,  for  this  strange  man 
who  admitted  such  a  charge  and  offered  to 
pay  the  penaltj-  with  utter  lack  of  feeling. 
Evidently  this  holy  man  was  not  much  differ- 
ent from  any  one  else.  Still  custom  was 
strong,  so  again  he  made  a  profound  bow, 
but  did  not  repeat  it,  as  he  said  with  monoto- 
nous reiteration : 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,  as  you  know,  and 
since  I  can  have  no  children  to  support  me  I 
shall  need  300  r>'o." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Hakuin,  as  he  called  a 
servant  and  bade  him  get  300  ryo  of  his 
private  funds,  and,  handing  it  to  the  astonished 
man,  bade  him  good-day  with  a  kind  word  for 
hb  future,  and  turned  ag^ain  to  his  reading. 

The  farmer,  on  his  part,  went  home  mut- 
tering to  himself :  **  Ah,  they  all  respect 
Hakuin  most  highly  and  call  him  a  living 
Buddha,  but  I  know  he  is  quite  different 
from  what  he  looks.  He  is  a  fraud,  an  im- 
postor, and  a  hypocrite.  However,  there  is 
no  use  making  a  fuss  about  the  matter.  I 
must  be  content  with  the  300  ryo.  Til  not 
tell  even  my  daughter  that  I  have  the  money," 

Some  two  or  three  months  after  this  the 

« 

daughter  learned  that  her  father  had  been  to 
Hakuin  Jenji,  and,  on  the  strength  of  her 
word,  had  extorted  300  ryo  from  him.  She 
was  greatly  surprised  and  troubled  in  mind. 
"  I  have  done  a  great  wrong,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  never  thought  father  would  dare 
go  and  speak  to  Hakuin,  the  holy  priest, 
about  the  matter,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
used  his  name.  What. a  shame  !  I  must  go 
and  clear  him  of  this  false  charge.  If  I 
should  let  him  go  on  wearing  wet  clothes 
[suffering  under  false  accusations],  I  know 
not  what  terrible  punishment  may  fall  upon 
me."  The  thought  tormented  her  so  that 
she  finally  went  to  her  father  and  confessed 
the  whole  truth,  giving  the  name  of  her  real 
husband,  a  young  farmer  of  the  place. 

Of  course  the  farmer  was  greatly  cut  up 
by  this  confession,  and  blamed  himself  for 
too  carelessly  and  too  hastily  condemning  the 
priest  as  a  fraud.  Still,  he  did  not  quite  sec 
how  the  priest-story  could  be  untrue,  for 
the  priest  had  virtually  admitted  it  by  not 
denying  its  truth,  and  also  by  paying  him  the 
money  demanded. 

Accordingly,  he  saw  the  young  farmer  and 
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asked  him  whether  he  was  really  his  daugh- 
ter's husband.  The  man  at  once  admitted 
it  to  be  true  and  begged  his  pardon  for  not 
acknowledging  it  before. 

The  farmer  lost  no  time  in  setting  off  for 
the  temple  and  begging  a  second  interview 
with  the  priest. 

This  time  his  bows  sprang  from  genuine 
respect  as  he  said : 

"  Most  reverend  sir,  I  have  come  to  con- 
fess that  I  misjudged  you  the  last  time  I  was 
here.     My  daughter  has  confessed  that  she 


did  not  speak  the  truth  when  she  declared 
you  to  be  her  husband,  and  I  have  found  for 
a  certainty  the  man  in  the  case  is  a  young 
neighbor  of  ours.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
apologize  enough  for  this  mistake.  I  can 
only  return  the  300  ryo  you  gave  me  and  beg 
your  forgiveness." 

So  saying,  he  handed  the  money  to  the 
priest,  who  took  it  as  unconcernedly  as  he 
had  given  it,  merely  saying,  "  Yes,  yes. 
Give  my  blessing  to  your  daughter  and  her 
husband."  ^ 


HOJO  SOUN 

(A   MODEL   FEUDAL  LORD) 


ABOUT  five  hundred  years  ago  the 
power  of  the  Ashikaga  was  fast 
declining,  and  many  feudal  lords 
had  established  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  each  bent  on  swallowing  up 
as  many  of  the  others  as  possible.  To  fit 
themselves  for  ruling,  if  not  for  conquest,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  young  nobles,  sons  of 
the  feudal  lords,  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
court  or  body-guard  of  some  friendly  neigh- 
bor, and,  by  thus  subjecting  themselves  to 
authority,  learn  how  to  command.  Among 
these  young  lords  was  one,  Hojo  Soun  by 
qame,  who  was  secretly  fired  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  become  overlord  of  all  Japan.  As  a 
youth  he  was  of  commanding  figure  and  also 
lofty  ideals,  deeming  that  the  real  secret  of 
success  was  to  be  found  in  one's  personality 
rather  than  in  mere  ability  and  learning. 
Self-discipline,  therefore,  became  his  supreme 
occupation,  and  he  pursued  his  aim  even 
while  traveling  about  the  countr>',  studying 
its  topography  and  looking  into  the  condi- 
tions of  each  domain  of  the  various  feudal 
chiefs. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour  of  investigation 
he  happened  to  come  one  fine  day  to  the  top 
of  the  Hakone  Mountain,  which  commanded 
a  glorious  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  En- 
tranced by  the  scene,  he  sat  down  and  spent 
hours  in  deep  meditation,  and  finally  gave 
vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  fol- 
lowing soliloquy,  which  is  almost  a  literal 
translation  : 

'*  What  a  grand  ocean  !  I  recall  the  old 
saying,  '  Hundreds  of  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
but  the  sea  never  overflows.'  A  man  can- 
not accomplish  anything  great  unless  he  has 
a  soul  like  this  ocean.  The  expanse  of  the 
sky  and  the  depth  of  the  s«a  are  fit  emblems 


of  a  great  man's  heart  Those  who  arc 
easily  vexed,  or  those  who  show  likes  or 
dislikes  to  everybody  they  meet,  those  who 
are  forever  looking  out  for  little  faults 
in  others,  those  who  delight  in  publishing 
the  faults  of  their  neighbors — such  men 
can  never  become  great  rulers  over  the 
people. 

'*  Ah,  thou  vast  ocean  1  Thou  acceptest 
dirt  and  mud,  but  thou  art  never  foul  thyself. 
I  admire  thee  for  thy  toleration.  When  no 
wind  bloweth,  thou  lookest  like  Buddha's 
face,  calm  and  peaceful ;  but  the  moment  the 
wind  ariseth  thou  roarest  like  the  roll  of  many 
thunders,  terrible  and  ferocious.  Such  is 
the  mind  of  a  true  hero.  May  Heaven  grant 
me  such  a  mind  I" 

At  this  time  the  land  swarmed  with  robber 
bands  of  men,  as  it  was  a  time  of  continual 
war  and  battle  between  rival  lords.  Hojo, 
therefore,  showed  courage  and  confidence  in 
himself  by  going  about  alone  and  unattended. 


*My  foreif^n  readers  may  be  a  little  Duzzled  by  the 
position  taken,  the  attitude  assumed  b)r  Hakuin  toward 
the  utterly  fali^e  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
farmer. 

You  will  miss  its  true  significance  if  you  interpret  it  as 
mere  indifference,  a  sluggish,  stupor-like  frame  of  mind 
which  does  not  feel  insult  at  all  or  resent  in  justice,  as 
every  honest  man  does  the  world  over.  It  is  not  callous- 
ness to  the  wrong,  but  absolute  confidence  in  the  right. 
Hakuin  knew  himself  to  be  guiltless  in  the  matter;  he 
knew  that  Heaven  knew  he  was  innocent,  therefore  it  was 
not  worth  while  bothering  enough  over  the  matter  to  denv 
it.  and  prove  it  false,  if  the  case  should  come  to  the  need 
of  that.  The  truth  in  the  matter  will  come  out  and  be 
known  ia  the  end,  so  why  trouble  to  help  brinff  about 
what  is  sure  to  come  itself  r  Even  if  death  should  ovtt- 
take  the  wrongly  accused  before  the  faKe  accusation 
should  be  known  as  such  to  the  world,  still,  so  long  as  the 
truth  is  known  to  one's  self  and  to  Heaven,  it  does  nU 
matter.  The  very  thought  of  proving  one's  innocence  is 
repugnant  to  the  innocent  soul,  and  the  idea  of  calling 
upon  the  courts  of  law  to  establish  that  fact  is  uot  to  be 
thought  of  under  any  circumstances.  In  short,  the  posi- 
tion taken  and  taught  b)f  Hakuin  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample is  only  the  carrying  out  to  its  logical,  and  often 
liitter,  end  the  position  of  every  upright  public  man  who 
disdains  to  notice  every  little  newspaper  s^iuib  of  a  polit- 
ical opponent. 
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espedaUy  in  this  Hakone  region.  Lost  in 
thought,  our  hero  did  not  notice  the  sudden 
approadi  of  one  of  those  roving  bands  on 
their  way  over  the  Hakone  Pass.  Seeing  a 
weD-dressed  Samurai  wearing  gold-handled 
swords  sitting  alone  on  a  rock,  the  robbers 
deemed  him  easy  prey,  and  determined  to 
strip  him.  Siirrounding  the  silent  man,  their 
leader  demanded  who  he  was  and  why  he  had 
ventured  into  their  territory. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  go  over  this  pass  or  be  in  this 
region  except  by  our  permission  and  the  pay- 
ment of  toU  to  us  ?  You  are  to  be  pitied, 
my  brave  bird,  for  getting  into  the  snare,  but 
you  must  pay  the  penalty,  so  deliver  over 
those  fine  swords  and  take  off  those  silk 
clothes." 

"And  do  it  quickly,  too,"  added  his 
lieutenant  in  a  louder  tone,  as  Hojo  con- 
tinued in  profound  meditation,  paying  not 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  leader's  demands ; 
indeed,  he  scarcely  heard  them  at  all 
and  made  not  the  slightest  move  toward 
doing  as  he  had  been  ordered.  Ex- 
asperated by  this  indifference,  the  leader 
again  demanded,  in  louder  tones,  the  swords 
and  garments.  "  Don't  you  hear  me,  you 
fool  ?  Come,  be  quick  and  don't  loiter,  or 
we  may  be  compelled  to  take  them  from  you." 

Still  that  far-away  look  over  the  sea  and 
the  low- toned  muttering  to  himself.  Upon 
this  the  whole  band  fell  to  shouting  at  him  at 


the  top  of  their  voices,  threatening  him  with 
death  if  he  longer  delayed. 

Now  Hojo  was  a  celebrated  swordsman, 
and  no  more  feared  the  entire  band  of  armed 
and  utterly  lawless  men  than  Araki  Mataemon 
feared  the  pupils  of  Hidaaokami.  He  might 
easily  have  killed  or  scattered  them  all ;  but 
it  was  not  worth  while  thus  to  disturb  his  self- 
training.  What  were  two  swords  or  costly 
robes  when  weighed  2^ainst  discipline  of  self  ? 
To  give  up  or  interrupt  the  latter  to  save  the 
former  would  be  beneath  the  wise  man  bent 
on  self-control.  So,  quietly  taking  off  his 
swords  and  garments,  he  tossed  them  over 
toward  the  robber  chief,  simply  saying,  "  You 
are  annoying,  fellows,"  sat  down  again  as  he 
was,  and  calmly  finished  his  meditation ;  for 
the  robbers,  now  that  they  had  everything 
they  wished,  cared  not  a  straw  what  became 
of  the  stripped  man,  and  so  left  him  to  his 
self-culture. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  success  came  to  such 
a  spirit  and  that  later  Hojo  made  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Daimios  and  overlord  of 
the  eight  eastern  provinces  of  Japan.  His 
contention  that  character  was  the  only  real 
foundation  of  success  in  a  ruler,  backed  up 
as  it  was  by  his  own  bright  example,  soon 
gathered  many  great  warriors  under  his 
banner  as  a  general,  and  after  he  had  gained 
power  brought  many  to  live  under  his  sway. 
To  this  day  Hojo  Soun  is  still  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  Japan. 
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Through  Central  Africa.     By   Tames  Baraes. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $4. 

Mr.  James  Barnes  has  never  put  his  name  to 
an  uninteresting  book.  He  has  to  a  marked 
degree  the  instinct  for  telling  a  story  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  the  color  in  the  story.  Like  his 
others,  so  his  latest  volume  emphasizes  this 
quality.  The  countries  described — East  Africa, 
Uganda,  and  the  Congo — certainly  afford  a  rich 
field  for  any  one  who  wants  to  tell  a  story,  espe- 
cially if  that  story  has  to  do  with  big  game,  as  this 
story  has.  A  particular  interest  in  this  volume 
for  readers  (whether  they  are  just  casual  read- 
ers or  possibly  themselves  mighty  hunters)  will 
lie  largely  in  the  effort  made  by  Mr.  Cherry 
Kearton  to  get  rare  photographs.  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Kearton  planned  the  trip  together.  The 
book  should  be  read  by  those  who  seek  scien- 
tific knowledge  concerning  the  fauna  and  flora 


of  Central  Africa.  Of  course,  from  the  stand- 
point of  geography,  interest  attaches  to  any 
description  of  Central  Africa  because  of  the  war 
now  in  progress,  which  may  change  the  map  of 
Africa  more  certainly  than  that  of  Europe.  The 
book  should  also  be  read  by  those  who  would 
gain  a  better  idea  of  the  conditions  confronting 
the  civilizing  and  evangelizing  efforts  in  Central 
Africa.  In  narrating  his  voyage  down  the 
Congo,  Mr.  Barnes  gives  us  the  following  note- 
worthy and  inspiring  page : 

I  was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  steamer  when  a  figure 
joined  me.  It  was  the  tall  White  Father,  who  had  told 
me  in  a  conversation  that  he  had  been  out  there  foT nine- 
teen years.  His  hair  and  beard  were  snow  white,  but  he 
was  hardly  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  For  one  of  his 
calling  he  was  very  broad-minded,  and  he  spoke  French 
and  English  and  a  half  a  dozen  native  dialects  fluently. 
Knowing  that  all  the  official  passengers,  including  our- 
selves, were  bound  for  Matadi  and  for  the  steamer  that 
would  take  us  away  from  Africa,  I  asked  him  if  he  were 
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going  to  Europe  also.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  out  at 
the  dark  shore  line. 

•*  No/'  he  said,  rather  sadly,  '*we  do  not  go  back.  You 
remember  what  Livingstone,  the  great  English  mission- 
ary, said,  when  uiged  to  return  ?    'My  work  lies  here.'" 

I  tried  to  recall  the  last  words  written  by  the  great  man 
whose  name  he  had  mentioned,  which  ran  somewhat  as 
follows :  '*  May  blessings  fall  upon  the  head  of  that  man, 
be  he  Jew,  Mohammedan*,  or  Christian,  who  brings  relief 
to  the  sufferings  of  these  imhappy  people."  Yes,  under 
that  bright  star-spotted  sky  lay  one  of  the  sore  spots  of 
the  earth.  Along  the  plague-swept  banks  of  the  great 
river  lies  work  for  men,  not  creeds  or  propaganda.  The 
best  results— the  only  lasting  good— will  be  performed  by 
those  who,  entering  on  their  labors,  will  not  turn  back 
because  the  task  seems  hopeless. 

Life  of  a  Citizen  (The),     By  J.  Augustus  John- 
son.   The  Vail  Ballou  Press,  New  York.    $2. 

In  his  very  interesting  prefatory  note  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  recalls  the  familiar  state- 
ment that  the  life  of  any  man  is  worth  writing 
so  long  as  it  is  written  honestly.  Unfortu- 
nately the  great  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  natural  leaders  of  men  do  not  take 
the  world  into  their  confidence.  There  is  room, 
therefore,  for  the  autobiography  of  a  less  ambi- 
tious sort ;  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  this  auto- 
biography belongs.  It  tells  very  simply  and 
quietly  the  story  of  the  life  of  an  American  cit- 
izen ;  a  man  of  unusual  ability  who  became  in 
a  true  sense  a  public  man,  not  because  he  took 
any  part  in  political  life,  but  because,  in  the 
larger  definition  of  that  phrase,  he  contributed 
to  the  life  of  the  Nation.  He  was  a  patriot  of 
that  greatly  needed  type  who  are  not  only  ready 
to  die  for  their  country,  but,  what  is  much  more 
difficult,  to  live  for  it. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Johnson  was  an  American 
citizen,  doing  what  he  could  to  advance  the 
standards  of  American  citizenship  and  to  make 
American"  life  synonymous  with  integrity  and 
intelligence.  Bom  in  New  England,  he  spent 
his  boyhood  in  the  Middle  West  when  the 
great  debate  which  preceded  the  Civil  War  was 
closing ;  he  was  a  youth  in  Washington  during 
that  struggle.  In  early  manhood  he  acted  as 
Consul-General  in  Syria;  in  his  later  life  he 
was  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  repre- 
senting large  interests,  both  public  and  private. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  force  and  courage.  He 
showed  the  possession  of  both  these  qualities 
while  in  Syria  during  a  time  of  great  disturb- 
ance and  repeated  massacres.  He  was  an 
active  and  aggressive  fighter  for  the  redemption 
of  New  York  City  from  the  Tammany  gang,  for 
no  other  word  describes  that  so-called  political 
but  really  predatory  association.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  which 
rescued  New  York  from  the  thieves  who  had 
gainefl  possession  of  the  city.  He  also  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs  ;  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Legal  Aid  Society ;  and  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  to  the  service  of  the  sailors  who 
throng  the  port  of  New  York  and  are  com- 


pelled to  accept  the  worst  possible  physical  and 
social  conditions. 

Mr.  Johnson's  life  was  overshadowed  by  a 
great  tragedy,  which  he  bore  with  wonderful 
courage.  Mr.  Matthewssaysof  him  with  entire 
truth :  ''He  fought  the  good  fight ;  and  be 
shared  in  the  victory." 

Unity  and  Missions*   By  Arthur  Tudson  Brown. 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York-    $1.50. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  organic  union,  and 
Dr.  Brown  sees  but  one — union  by  merger  of 
many  into  one,  e.  g.y  the  consolidation  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  other  kind,  union  by  fed- 
eration for  co-operative  effort,  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can, British,  Chinese,  and  other  federated 
churches,  he  treats  as  merely  "  expedients  for 
unity."  But  Dean  Hodges,  an  Episcopalian, 
says  of  such  federation:  "It  is  virtual  reunion 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  ...  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem."  No  one  in  his  .senses 
would  propose  a  merger  of  these  United  States 
in  one  State.  The  federation  of  churches  for 
Christian  work  is,  in  fact,  an  organic  union  on 
that  easily  practicable  line. 

Early    Church    (The).     By    George    Hodges. 
Houghton  MifHin  Company,  Boston.   11.75. 

Dean  Hodges  has  the  extraordinary  grace  of 
interestingness.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that, 
the  narrower  a  text  seems  when  he  reads  it,  the 
more  strikingly  comprehensive  does  it  become 
as  he  develops  it  This  means  an  ample  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  thought ;  it  means  a 
deep  religious  experience  and  rich  intellectual 
associations.  Dr.  Hodges  never  discusses 
either  ideas  or  institutions  in  isolation  ;  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  unfailing  interest  is  his  habit 
of  seeing  things  in  connection,  so  that  the  big 
thing  brings  the  little  thing  into  view,  and  the 
little  thing  always  suggests  the  big  thing. 

Church  history  is  for  most  people  very  de- 
pressing reading.  Instead  of  getting  something 
which  explains  the  power  and  persistence  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  organized  forms,  they 
get  accounts  of  theological  debates,  many  of 
them  so  remote  from  our  time  that  they  are 
smitten  with  a  ghastly  unreality,  and  quarrels 
about  order  and  organization  which  seem  to 
religious-minded  readers  to  lie  very  much  on  the 
surface  of  things. 

"  The  Eariy  Church  "  is  a  book  of  a  different 
order.  It  is  fresh  in  treatment,  vital  with  ideas, 
and  it  brings  out  the  underlying  relationships 
between  persecutions  and  creeds,  between  po- 
litical changes  and  the  development  of  relig- 
ious organization.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  of  the  persecutions  and  martyr- 
doms of  the  early  Christians ;  of  the  defense  of 
the  faith  against  heresy  and  prejudice,  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  early  creeds ;  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  religion,  forced  upon  the  Church  by  vital 
changes  of  society ;  of  the  great  Arian  debate, 
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which  was  of  critical  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  of  the  rise  and  meaning  of  monas- 
ticism — these  subjects  are  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary interest  The  saints  become  human, 
the  theologians  lose  their  air  of  abstraction,  and 
the  vital  logic  of  Church  history  is  revealed  in 
the  successive  chapters  of  a  book  in  which  there 
is  no  dull  page.  Men  of  the  rigidly  orthodox 
school,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  organization,  will 
read  this  book  with  many  inward  protests  and 
much  active  dissent  from  its  positions  and  con- 
clusions ;  but  to  the  reader  who  approaches  the 
subject  with  a  fairly  open  mind  it  has  a  singu- 
larly persuasive  quality. 

Societal  Evolution.    By  Albert  Galloway  Keller. 
The  M;^cniillan  Company,  New  York.    11.50. 

Professor  Keller  notes  it  as  one  of  the  dif!i- 
cultics  of  the  social  sciences  that  they  have  no 
such  orientation  as  Darwin  gave  to  the  natural 
sciences.  This  is  what  he  here  undertakes,  and 
gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  validity.  In 
the  life  of  societies  he  finds  the  same  processes 
as  in  that  of  natural  organisms,  viz.,  variation, 
selection,  transmission,  adaptation,  albeit  with 
a  difference  of  modes ;  e.  g.^  instead  of  the 
structural  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their 
environment,  that  of  societies  is  mental  and 
social.  The  societal  mode  of  these  evolution- 
ary processes  is  displayed  in  the  "folkways" 
of  primitive  groups,  and  these  are  "the  irre- 
ducible elements  in  any  stage  of  civilization." 
These  folkways  (a  people's  way  of  acting)  be- 
come, under  social  or  religious  sanction,  authori- 
tative "mores"  (morals).  Their  perpetuation, 
however,  depends  on  a  societal  selection  analo- 
gous to  natural  selection  in  the  Darwinian 
scheme,  and  as  massive  and  elemental  as 
that.  Whether  it  be  instinctive  and  automatic 
or  rational,  the  basic  ground  of  it,  alike  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  stage  of  civilization,  is  social 
self-maintenance. 

These  principles  are  lucidly  developed  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  a  simple  presentation 
of  instances  in  a  large  variety  of  social  groups 
and  more  or  less  civilized  societies.  Profes.sor 
Keller  looks  to  the  future  for  any  large  influ- 
ence of  rational  selection  on  the  mores.  "  We 
are  all  mainly  creatures  of  use  and  wont.  .  .  . 
Seklom  does  a  group  deliberately  set  out  to 
apply  rational  criticism  to  its  mores.*' 

A  personal    as    well    as    scientific    interest 


attaches  to  this  masterly  monograph.  Its  au- 
thor was  the  pupil  and  is  the  successor  of 
Yale's  great,  teacher  of  political  and  social 
science,  the  late  Professor  Sumner.  He  pre- 
sents in  this  volume  "an  extension  of  Sumner's 
work  "  on  "  Folkways,"  with  frequent  citations 
from  this  and  his  other  writings. 

Guerra  dai  Popoli  e  la  futura  Confcderazione 
Europea  (La).  By  Ettore  Ponti.  Ulrico  Hoepli, 
Milano,  Italy. 

Among  the  interesting  books  published  con- 
cerning the  war  which  are  dipping  beneath  the 
surface  Senator  Ponti 's  volume  should  be  in- 
cluded. He  considers  the  future,  as  if  out  of  the 
war  Europe  had  come  to  be  a  confederation. 
The  difficulty  with  the  book  is  that  it  is  rather 
too  academic  in  form  ;  hence  most  readers  will 
turn  with  some  impatience  to  the  author's  con- 
clusion, in  which  he  shows  that  the  ideals  of 
justice  and  of  solidarity  must  have  their  proper 
results.  At  this  time,  when  Italy  has  come 
actively  into  the  war,  the  publication  of  such  a 
volume  will  doubtless  do  good  primarily  in  Italy 
itself  in  animating  the  people  with  high  ideals  of 
•  democracy  and  good  government  for  all. 

Life  of  George  Augustus  Gates  (The).  By 
Isabel  Smith  Gates.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    $1. 

This  little  volume  of  seventy-eight  pages  tells 

very  simply  the  life  of  one  who  fought  a  good 

fight,  and  tells  it  without  the  least  suggestion  of 

bitterness  against   the  enemies  who  at   times 

made  that  fight  one  hard  to  be  endured.    The 

writer  has  done  what  in  such  a  case  it  is  always 

wise  but  always  difficult  for  a  wife  to  do— left 

the  life  and  character  to  produce   their   own 

impression  on  the  reader. 

Tennis  as  I  Play  It.  By  Maurice  E.  Mc Lough- 
lin.    The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    %l. 

To  those  of  the  younger  generation  who 
aspire  to  any  tennis  honors  or  wish  to  play  a 
fair  game  this  book  should  be  an  immense  help. 
Mr.  McLoughlin  (who  was  National  lawn  ten- 
nis champion  in  1912  and  1913)  writes  frankly 
and  gives  sound  advice  based  on  experience. 
He  gives  just  enough  information  to  be  of  help 
and  not  enough  to  confu.se.  The  more  difficult 
strokes  are  illustrated  by  excellent  photographs. 
The  book  is  written  in  an  enteruining  way, 
which  makes  even  the  plainest  facts  seem  inter- 
esting. 1 


BY   THE  WAY 


"Start  a  bedside  library,"  says. Dr.  Osier  to 
young  physicians,  "  and  spend  the  last  half-hour 
of  the  day  in  communion  with  the  saints  of 
humanity."  The  advice  might  be  taken  with 
good  results  by  many  others.  Instead  of  think- 
ing over  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  dying 
day,  let  the  tired  wooer  of  balmy  sleep  read  a 
page  or  two  of  his  "  bedside  library  "  and  lie 
down  to  pleasant  dreams.  The  library  might 
be  started,  perhaps,  with  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  or  possibly  ^Csop  or  Mon- 
taigne. If  the  Bible  is  too  conventional  a  sug- 
gestion, perhaps  the  Apocrypha  might  be 
worthy  of  consideration— it  contains,  among 
other  gems,  an  apposite  word  for  book-lovers : 
"  The  more  thou  searchest,  the  more  thou  shalt 
wonder." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  oil-carry- 
ing ships  before  the  Institution  of  Petroleum 
Technologists  in  London  the  interesting  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  present  method  of 
carrying  oil  in  bulk,  which  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  former  practice  of  using  barrels 
or  tins,  was  first  adopted  many  years  ago  by 
the  Chinese.  Except  for  a  minor  detail,  it  was 
declared,  there  is  little  di£Ference  between  the 
old  Chinese  oil-carrying  junk  and  the  bulk  oil- 
carrier  of  to-day. 

The  best  tonic  in  the  world  is  a  happy  visit, 
says  a  farmer*s  wife  who  writes  to  an  exchange 
to  tell  how  she  took  a  ten  days^  vacation  in  a 
simple  way.  "  I  took  my  two  baby  girls  with 
me  and  left  all  my  other  cares  at  home.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  beautiful  country  of  five 
counties,  as  well  as  many  places  I  had  loved  as  a 
child.  I  met  many  old  friends  and  schoolmates. 
I  surely  did  enjoy  it,  and  I  wish  every  mother 
would  plan  such  a  trip."  This  farmer's  wife  was 
fortunate  in  having  many  relatives  in  these 
counties,  who  were  delighted  to  entertain  her. 

The  picturesque  four-in-hand  coaches  that  in 
former  days  made  a  fitting  counterpart  to  the 
thoroughbreds  of  the  race-track  have  passed  into 
the  discard,  says  **  Rider  and  Driver''  in  com- 
menting on  the  recent  "  Brooklyn  Handicap 
Day,"  and  in  their  place  have  come  sightseeing 
buses,  touring  cars,  and  motor-driven  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions.  These  conveyances  and  the 
subways  brought  some  20,000  people  to  see  this 
race.  Though  the  horse  has  been  displaced  by  the 
machine  on  the  roads,  the  thoroughbred  himself 
has  not  deteriorated,  apparently,  for  Tartar,  the 
horse  that  won  the  race,  broke  the  record  of 
the  track  by  doing  a  mile  and  an  eighth  in  1  min. 
50  3-5  sec. 

Real  cooks,  one  imagines,  rarely  get  their 
recipes  from  books;  can  one  think  of  a  genuine 
French  chef  thumbing  over  the  printed  page  to 
leam  how  to  make  his  delicious  concoctions.^ 
But  those  who  are  not  in  his  class  may  possibly 
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leam  from  others'  reports,  and  here  is  one  that 
sounds  well,  from  a  country  contributor  to  the 
"  Agriculturist :"  To  roast  a  fowl,  always  place 
the  bird  on  its  knees,  not  its  back.  The  juices 
will  then  naturally  fall,  making  the  white  meat 
juicy  and  delicious,  instead  of  dry  and  tasteless 
as  in  the  ordinary  method. 

The  London  "  Academy "  quotes  from  a 
French  feuilletonist  these  examples  of  careless 
writing,  which  suggest  the  slipshod  English  of 
some  American  or  English  newspapers  rather 
than  French  preciseness :  "  The  man^s  hands 
were  cold  and  clammy  like  those  of  a  serpent  ;** 
"The  count  paced  up  and  down  the  garden  reading 
the  newspaper  with  his  hands  behind  his  back." 

The  best-dressed  farmers  in  the  country  ap- 
parently live  in  California.  In  an  advertising 
questionnaire  566  farmers  gave  the  cost  of  their 
clothes.  Of  these,  116  paid  from  $10  to  $15 
each  for  their  suits;  143,  from  $15  to  $20  ;  142, 
from  $20  to  $25  ;  26,  from  $30  to  $40 ;  3,  from  $40 
to  $60.  Two  of  the  three  in  the  last-named  class 
were  from  California,  and  twelve  of  the  twenty- 
six  who  paid  from  $30  to  $40  were  also  from  the 
same  State,  the  next  greatest  number  from  any 
one  State  in  this  class  being  six  from  Texas. 

The  special  European  correspondent  of  the 
"  Railway  Age  Gazette,"  in  an  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  French  railways  in  contributing 
to  the  defeat  of  the  German  invaders  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Mame,  says:  "Often  irritable  in 
small  things,  the  French  railroad  man,  trained 
in  a  hard  school,  is  never  seriously  annoyed  for 
any  long  period  by  any  kind  of  a  job.  When 
all  seems  lost,  he  begins  to  look  for  daylight. 
War,  anyway,  is  an  energizer,  and  it  has  found 
a  fertile  field  in  the  French  in  the  midst  of  their 
greatest  trial." 

Captain  Francis  P.  Peirson- Webber  tells  in 
the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind  "  how  he  became  a 
successful  poultry-raiser,  though  sightless.  So 
adept  has  he  become  in  this  vocation  that  he 
can  tell  the  weight  of  an  egg  to  the  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  can  determine  its  freshness,  and  even 
what  breed  of  fowl  laid  it.  He  is  now  county 
adviser  in  poultry  culture  to  Warwickshire  and 
Northamptonshire,  England.  He  hopes  to  per- 
suade "  every  one,  who  has  the  opportunity,  to 
keep  not  less  than  ten  good  hens,  so  as  to  pro 
vide  a  household  economy  which  shall  yield  an 
average  of  1,500  eggs  yearly,  the  hens  being  fed 
almost  entirely  on  household  waste-scraps  pre- 
pared the  right  way." 

A  contributor  to  an  English  periodical  writes 
from  Ober-Ammergau  that  war  has  made  no 
impression  upon  that  peaceful  village  except 
for  the  departure  of  some  of  the  younger 
men.  Anton  Lang — the  Christus — has  not  been 
called  upon  to  fight,  but  has  qualified  himself 
for  Red  Cross  work. 
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A  Porcelain  Bath 

— at  the  cost  of  enameled  iron 


npHE  most  important  achieve- 
■*■     merit  in  recent  years  in  the 
manufacture    of   bathtubs    comes 
with  the  introduction  of 

MOTT'S    LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PORCELAIN   BATH 

It  costs  about  the  same  as 
enameled  iron  tubs  of  the  same 
type  and  weighs  but  little  more. 

Think  what  this  means: 

To  Homebuilders  —  It  brings  the  luxury 
of  a  solid  porcelain  bath  —  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Of  all  wares,  porcelain  stands  su- 
preme for  beauty  and  serviceability.  It 
cleans  as  easily  as  a  china  bowl. 

To  Architects  —  Its  light  weight  places 
no  unusual  stress  on  floors  or  beams.  It  is 
made  only  in  the  sanitary  built-in  models. 

To  Plumbers  —  Being  light  in  weieht, 
it  is  cheap  to  transport  and  easy  to  handle 
and  install 


MOTT'S  PLUMIEING 

THE   J.    L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS,  Fifth  Ave.  !c  17lh  St,  New  York 
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THE  STORY    OF   THE    WAR: 
THB  NEW    AMERICAN    NOTE 

In  all  probability,  the  American  reply  to 
the  Gennan  note  (which  appeared,  with  com- 
ment, in  the  last  issue  of  The  Outlook)  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  before  these 
Hncs  are  read.  Following  President  Wilson's 
return  to  Washington,  conferences  on  the 
reply  were  held  between  the  President  and 
his  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  between  them  led,  it  was 
rqx)rted,  to  a  recasting  of  the  first  draft  of 
the  note.  It  was  then  taken  up  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Cabinet,  and  further,  although 
probably  slight,  modification  was  made.  It 
was  expected  that  the  note  would  be  for- 
warded to  Berlin  by  the  end  of  last  week. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  note  by  the 
Cabinet,  what  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
authoritative  statements  were  made  in  the 
press  despatches  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  note,  lliese  statements  seemed  to 
center  around  the  phrase  **  firm,  but  friendly." 
As  a  matter  of  course  there  will  be  no  drawing 
back  from  the  positions  repeatedly  taken  by 
the  United  States  as  to  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  and  the  violation  of 
international  law  involved  in  attacks  upon 
merchant  ships  without  steps  to  secure  the 
lives  of  non-combatants.  It  is  obvious  that, 
unless  this  general  principle  is  maintained, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  Americans  on 
non-combatant  ships  of  whatever  nation,  and 
therefore  American  rights  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  larger  international  question. 

Other  points  noted  in  the  published  sum- 
maries are :  The  plea  that  retaliation  makes 
attack  on  non-combatants  right  is  in  itself  a 
confession  of  illegality ;  the  fact  that  subma- 
line  captains  have  saved  passengers  and 
crews  in  several  instances  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  Any  further  violation  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  contend,  which 
result  in  abbreviating  neutral  rights  or  injury 
to  Americans,  will  be  viewed  as  "  unfriendly." 
Disavowal  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and 
reparation  are  still  insisted  upon.  The  United 
States  is  willing  lo  act  as  an  intermediary 


between  the  belligerents  to  arrange  a  modus 
Vivendi^  but  not  to  do  anything  which  would 
involve  a  surrender  of  its  own  rights. 

It  is  ako  all  but  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  not  in  this  note  consent  to  con- 
sider German  proposals  for  safeguarding 
American  ships  and  passengers  on  the  im- 
possible conditions  laid  down  by  the  German 
Government.  The  forecasts  of  the  note 
indicate  that  it  contains  an  assertion  that  to 
accept  such  suggestion  would  be  to  admit 
Germany's  right  to  set  aside  the  American 
contention  based  on  fundamental  principles 
in  international  law — that  neutrals  may  travel 
anywhere  on  the  high  seas  on  unresisting 
ships  of  any  nationality,  even  if  carrying 
contraband. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  note  will  probably 
have  an  "  air  of  finality  "  which  would  place 
on  Germany  the  responsibility  for  anything 
done  hereafter  to  endanger  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  This  would  not 
only  be  no  advance  on  our  repeated  statement 
that  we  will  hold  Germany  to  *'  strict  accounta- 
bility," but  would  be  a  withdrawal  from  a  firm 
protest  to  a  weak  and  tentative  declaration. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THB  ORDUNA 

Whether  or  not  the  attack  on  the  Orduna 
is  discussed  in  the  American  note,  it  has  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  critical  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  One  news- 
paper comment  pointedly  says,  "  The  new 
note  to  Germany  was  answered,  before  it 
was  written,  by  the  Orduna  incident."  As 
a  matter  of  literal  fact,  the  attack  took  place 
on  the  very  day  when  the  text  of  the  German 
reply  was  handed  to  Ambassador  Gerard  in 
Berlin  ;  but  there  is  significance  in  the  simul- 
taneous issuing  of  an  evasive,  non-responsive 
diplomatic  letter  and  the  doing  of  an  act  which 
in  its  intent  was  base  and  murderous.  Here 
was  a  merchant  ship,  unarmed,  manned  by 
non-combatants,  carrying  no  munitions  of  war, 
a  passenger  vessel  with  many  Americans  on 
board.  Germany  knew  these  things  f)er- 
fectly  well,  for  the  Orduna  was  outward 
bound  from  England.     If  the  submarine  had 
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acted  contrary  to  orders,  the  fact  would  have 
been  proclaimed  at  once.  There  is,  then, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  Germany's 
deliberate  intention  to  declare  (for  acts  speak 
louder  than  words)  that  she  maintains  her 
claim  of  right  to  torpedo  without  warning,  visit, 
or  search  British  passenger  ships,  whether 
American  passengers  are  on  board  or  not. 
In  every  single  point  the  attack  on  the 
Orduna  was  a  blow  in  the  face  to  every  one 
of  the  contentions  presented  in  our  notes,  as 
to  those  things  for  which  we  should  hold 
Germany  to  a  "  strict  accountability."  Polite 
remonstrances  to  acts  like  this  are  empty  and 
useless.  Germany's  crass  and  piratical  the- 
ory of  reprisal  comes  simply  to  this :  If  our 
enemy  breaks  over  or  extends  existing  rules 
of  war  as  to  commerce,  we  are  thereby  justi- 
fied in  violating  every  law  and  every  principle 
of  humanity. 

The  Orduna's  story  was  not  known  until 
she  reached  New  York,  nine  days  after  the 
attack — it  took  place  on  July  9.  The  reports 
of  officers  and  passengers  are  clear  and  the 
facts  certain.  Not  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  where  the  Lusitania  sank,  just 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  a  submarine's  torpedo 
"  swished  through  the  sea  less  than  ten  feet 
from  her  rudder."  Several  officers  saw  the 
trail.  The  nearness  of  the  torpedo's  course 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  a 
warning  to  halt,  nor  is  a  torpedo  used  in 
submarine  warfare  for  that  purpose.  Almost 
immediately  a  submarine  of  the  new  type 
rose  to  the  surface  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
fired  shell  after  shell  at  the  Orduna.  The 
shells  fell  close  to  the  ship,  but  none  hit  her, 
and  the  ship  escaped,  her  twenty-two  Ameri- 
can passengers  doubtless  reflecting  on  the 
degree  of  protection  that  had  been  afforded 
them  by  our  various  paper  protests  to  Ger- 
many !  Up  to  this  writing,  July  21,  the 
German  Government  has  neither  denied,  dis- 
avowed, nor  apologized  for  the  barbarous 
assault. 

But  Germany  has  expressed  regret  for  her 
admitted  torpedoing  of  the  Nebraskan.  It 
was,  it  seems,  "  an  unfortunate  accident." 
The  captain  of  the  submarine  was  not  to 
blame.  Why  ?  Because,  following  sea  usage, 
the  Nebraskan  did  not  fly  its  flag  after  twilight. 
In  other  words,  if  the  ship  had  been  British 
and  the  crew  had  been  killed,  it  would  not  have 
been  an  accident,  but  a  **  victory."  Further- 
more, American  ships  on  the  high  seas  are  to 
be  subject  to   attack  unless  they  are  lucky 


enough  and  have  time  enough  to  establish 
their  identity  before  sudden  and  deadly  at- 
tack ;  the  submarine  has  no  resp>onsibility. 
This  of  course  is  topsy-turvy  law  and,  morally 
speaking,  plain  bloodthirstiness.  In  this  case 
also  Germany's  perversity  and  persistence  in 
lawbreaking  make  further  argument  im- 
possible. 

That  Germany  at  heart  cares  nothing  about 
American  rights  at  sea  has  been  shown  also 
by  the  arrogant  action  of  a  German  sub- 
marine captain  who  not  long  ago  was  re- 
ported to  have  stopped  the  American  bark 
Normandie  near  Ireland  and,  under  threats, 
to  have  forced  her  commander  to  maneuver 
his  vessel  so  as  to  shield  the  submarine  and 
favor  her  attack  on  a  Russian  ship.  Has  our 
Government  verified  or  disproved  this  report ; 
or  is  it  satisfied  to  have  American  ships 
forced  to  act  under  duress  as  German  war- 
servants  ? 

LABOR  AND    THE    WAR 

**  Labor  pays  the  price  of  war,"  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  in  an  interview 
published  recently  in  The  Outlook.  We  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Gompers.  No  class  in  so- 
ciety can  escape  the  price  of  war ;  capitalists, 
laborers,  and  those  in  the  class  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
although  it  is  commonly  overlooked — the  mid- 
dle class  of  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  school- 
teachers, journalists — every  one  must  help  to 
bear  the  huge  burden  which  Mars  puts  upon 
a  country.  What  Mr.  Gompers  probably 
meant  was  that  labor  has  to  pay  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  the  price.  Probably  that  is 
often  so.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  conviction  that  labor  was  being  asked  to  do 
more  than  its  just  share  in  carrying  the  bur- 
dens of  this  war  that  has  been  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Welsh  coal 
mines,  in  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  arms  and  ammunition  fac- 
tories at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

A  demand  for  higher  wages,  based  on  the 
assertion  that,  while  the  workingmen  were 
working  overtime  at  labor  of  great  importance 
to  their  respective  countries,  the  profits  of 
their  labor  were  going  to  the  private  capital- 
ists owning  the  factories  and  mines  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  has  been  the  essential  in 
the  grievances  of  the  dissatisfied  workers  in 
Germany,  in  America,  and  in  Wales.  Reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  dispute  at  the  Krupp 
works  have  been  very  meager,  and  not,  ap- 
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parently.  very  reliable ;  but  their  purport  is 
that,  while  some  of  the  men  have  gone  to  the 
trenches  rather  than  continue  in  the  over- 
worked gun  factories,  the  majority  have 
stayed  at  their  machines  under  threats  from 
the  military  and  after  a  grant  of  part  of  their 
demands  by  their  employers. 

A  thoroughgoing  strike  of  the  machinists 
in  the  Remington  and  allied  arms  factories  at 
Bridgeport  was  avoided  at  the  eleventh  hour 
by  the  action  of  the  Remington  Company, 
which  promised  its  men  an  eight-hour  day 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  pay,  to  take  effect 
on  August  1.  As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  said 
that  just  one  per  cent  of  the  twenty-eight 
hundred  machinists  in  Bridgeport  are  on 
strike,  but  the  labor  men  insist  that  a  wide- 
spread strike  will  soon  develop. 

More  serious  than  either  the  dispute  at  the 
Krupp  or  the  Remington  works  was  the 
trouble  in  the  Welsh  coal  mines.  As  this 
issue  of  The  Outlook  goes  to  press  the  mines 
have  been  paralyzed  for  a  week;  but  an 
agreement  has  apparently  been  reached  be- 
tween the  miners  and  mine-owners,  the 
latter,  it  is  reported,  having  agreed  to  such 
a  considerable  grant  of  the  strikers'  demands, 
including  a  substantial  increase  in  wages,  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  miners  is 
claiming  a  victory  for  labor.  On  July  21  the 
striking  miners  voted  to  accept  the  conditions 
offered,  and  as  the  result  of  this  vote  the  entire 
two  hundred  thousand  of  them  will  return  to 
work  at  once  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  until  six  months  after  the 
terminadon  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  German  influence 
and  German  gold  have  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  fomenting  of  both  the  Welsh  and 
Remington  strikes,  but  not,  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
this  contention.  Of  course  Germany  and 
German  sympathizers  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  would  like  to  se^  both  the  latter 
countries  tied  up  by  strikes  for  the  rest  of 
the  war ;  but,  although  there  is  a  large  Hun- 
garian element  in  the  Bridgeport  factories,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  trouble  there,  like  the 
trouble  in  Wales,  has  been  purely  a  class 
affair.  The  profits  of  the  owners  of  the  coal 
mines  and  of  the  arms  factories  have  been 
gready  increased  since  the  war,  but,  while 
the  workingman's  cost  of  living  has  risen  tre- 
mendously, his  wages  have  not.  Unpatri- 
otk:  as  it  would  be  for  the  laborers  of  a 
country  at  war  to  tie  up  the  nation's  indus- 
tries, it  is  right  that  they  should  have  their 


just  share  of  the  profits.  Otherwise,  with 
capitalists  reaping  huge  gains  from  their 
country's  predicament,  and  with  labor  dis- 
satisfied, it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  certain 
capitalists  to  foment  war.  Moreover,  with 
class  war  excited  by  international  war.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  industries  would  in- 
evitably come.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  the  Government  taking  over 
the  coal  mines  in  Wales.  If  state  Social- 
ism is  to  be  avoided,  society  must  main- 
tain the  balance  between  capital  and  labor, 
permitting  neither  to  exploit  the  other  nor 
to  bulldoze  the  Government. 

THE  WARNING 
TO  ENGLAND 

In  upholding  the  rights  of  Americans  and 
other  neutrals  against  infractors  of  interna- 
tional law,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
United  States  who  these  violators  may  be. 
As  Germany  has  been  more  flagrant  in  her 
violation  of  such  rights,  our  protests  to  her 
have  been  louder  than  our  protests  to  other 
aggressors ;  but  we  are  not  overlooking  any 
infractions  whatsoever.  The  conduct  of  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  over  her  North 
Sea  blockade,  while  we  are  at  the  same  time 
protesting  against  Germany's  submarine 
attacks  on  merchant  ships,  is  evidence  of  our 
determination,  as  the  largest  neutral  nation, 
to  stand  for  the  observance  of  international 
law  by  every  one  in  this  world  conflict. 

Secretary  Lansing  has  made  public  a  para- 
phrase of  the  formal  warning  recently  sent  to 
the  British  Government,  which  is  understood 
to  forecast  the  note  that  is  soon  to  follow 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral  shipping  in 
the  North  Sea.  "  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  runs  the  American  warning, 
"informs  the  British  Government  that  in 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  American  citizens 
are  concerned  it  will  insist  upon  their  rights 
under  the  principles  and  rules  of  international 
law  as  hitherto  established  governing  neutral 
trade  in  time  of  war,  without  limitation  or  im- 
pairment by  orders  in  Council  or  other  munici- 
pal legislation  by  the  British  Government, 
and  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  prize 
court  proceedings  taken  under  restraints 
imposed  by  British  municipal  law  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  under 
international  law." 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  forthcoming 
note  to  England  the  United  States  will  deny 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  interpose  a 
blockade  between  this  country  and  Holland, 
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Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  on  the 
grounds  that  international  law  does  not  sanc- 
tion the  blockade  of  a  neutral.  While  Eng- 
land cannot  stop  the  trade  between  Sweden 
and  Germany  across  the  Baltic,  the  United 
States  Government  feels  that  it  is  a  dis- 
crimination against  America  to  cut  off  our 
trade  with  the  Scandidavian  countries. 

GERMANY   AND 
RUMANIA 

Like  the  protests  of  the  German  Social- 
Democrats  against  a  war  of  conquest  and 
aggression,  and  like  the  stand  taken  by  Ad- 
miral von  Truppel,  of  the  German  navy, 
against  submarine  attacks  on  merchantmen, 
the  action  of  a  number  of  German  bankers 
in  waiting  upon  the  Kaiser  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
indicates  that  rebellion  against  the  ideals  of 
Prussianism  is  growing  in  Germany.  So, 
likewise,  does  the  manifesto  denouncing  the 
"  accursed  yoke  of  Prussian  militarism," 
allied  to  have  been  signed  by  members  of 
the  German  Humanity  League. 

There  is  much  irony  in  the  spectacle  of 
Germany,  the  violator  of  treaties  and  the  pro- 
fessed disbeliever  in  the  efficacy  of  all  "  scraps 
of  paper,"  asking  Rumania  to  *'  promise " 
to  remain  neutral,  in  return  for  concessions 
in  Bukowina  and  the  promise  of  Bessarabia. 
Must  Germany  not  indeed  be  hard  pressed 
when  she  seeks  security  in  the  plighted  word 
of  a  small  neighbor  ? 

This  Rumanian  neutrality  which  Germany 
wants  so  much  she  wants  largely  in  order 
that  she  may  send  arms  and  munitions  to 
hard-pressed  Turkey  through  the  Balkan 
State.  Such  a  passage  of  arms  from  one 
belligerent  to  another  through  a  neutral 
state  would  be  a  most  unneutral  act,  yet 
Germany  professes  not  to  see  it,  while 
she  protests  loudly  against  the  Intimate 
manufacture  of  arms  in  America  for  sale 
to  the  Allies.  It  matters  greatly  whose  ox  is 
gored. 

THE   CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST   WARSAW 

Taking  up  the  purely  military  events  of 
the  week,  the  operations  everywhere  else- 
were  overshadowed  by  the  fighting  in  the 
German  campaign  against  Warsaw.  There 
was  almost  no  decisive  news  from  the  Dar- 
danelles or  from  the  French  front,  while 
practically  the  most  striking  item  from  Rome 
narrated   the  sinking   of  the  Italian  cruiser 


Giusepp>e  Garibaldi  by  an  Austrian  subma- 
rine off  Ragusa,  in  the  Adriatic. 

From  the  south,  from  the  west,  and  from 
the  north  the  Austro-Germans  have  been 
closing  in  on  Warsaw.  Never  in  the  two 
previous  German  drives  into  Poland  was  the 
ancient  city  so  beleaguered  and  in  such  peril 
as  to-day.  The  Russian  lines,  as  this  is 
written,  are  apparendy  still  holding  along 
the  upper  Bug  River  and  on  the  Zlou 
Lapa;  but  the  Germans  at  the  northern 
tip  of  the  great  arc  which  they  form  have 
penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Riga;  farther  south  they  claim  to  have 
captured  the  great  fortress  of  Ostrolenka, 
while  Petrograd  admits  that  the  Teutons 
are  within  artillery  range  of  Novo  Gcor- 
gievsk,  the  great  bulwark  of  Warsaw  on 
the  northwest.  Farther  south,  Radom,  on 
the  railway  to  Ivangorod  has  fallen.  Perhaps 
the  most  critical  point  in  the  whole  eastern 
battle  line  is  in  the  section  on  the  Lublin- 
Cholm  Railroad,  where  a  great  battle  has  been 
raging  for  days.  Mr.  Stanley  Washburn, 
correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times,"  who 
recently  toured  the  Russian  line  from  Buko- 
wina to  Warsaw,  wires  to  his  paper  that  "  the 
focus  of  the  entire  situation  falls  on  the  army, 
which  extends  from  a  point  southwest  of 
Cholm  to  slighdy  southeast  of  Lublin.  .  .  . 
It  has  now  become  pretty  obvious  that  the 
enemy  is  reaching  the  real  point  of  his  aim  in 
his  whole  campaign,  on  which  must  rest  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  entire  operation. 
This  is  apparendy  the  seizure  of  the  Lublin 
railway  in  the  center,  paralyang  the  wbde 
southern  front  and  breaking  in  between  the 
two  groups  in  order  to  endeavor  to  force  the 
evacuation  of  Warsaw." 

A  Budapest  despatch  reports  that  the 
gradual  evacuation  of  Warsaw  has  already 
been  ordered.  Of  course  the  Russians  can- 
not afford  to  be  surrounded  in  Warsaw  and 
forced  to  surrender  in  lai^e  numbers ;  but 
the  great  Polish  dty  has  been  splendidly 
fortified  and  may  be  defended  by  the  Russians 
much  longer  and  much  more  desperately 
than  were  Przemysl  and  Lemberg, 

TWO    PROTESTS 

Two  communications,  from  two  prominent 
Americans,  concerning  the  German  Govern- 
ment's attitude  have  been  published.  The 
first  was  an  open  letter  to  the  President  from 
ex-Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, now  eight}- 
seven  years  old,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  our  political  Ufe.     After 


THE   CRISIS   IX   THE   WARSAW   CAMPAIGN 

The  Austro-German  battle  line, now  about  a  thousand  miles  long,  is  closinR  about  Warsaw  from  north,  west,  and  south ; 
but  the  crisis  in  the  whole  campaign  for  the  Polish  metropolis  seems  to  have  come  at  the  sector  of  the  line  between 
Lublin  and  Cholm,  on  the  railway  that  passes  through  these  towns  from  Warsaw.  The  Teutons  are  trying  to  break 
the  Russian  line  at  this  point,  cutting  off  the  southern  wing  of  the  Slavs  from  Warsaw,  and  hacking  at  that  city's 

communications  in  the  rear 
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recounting  the  substance  of  the  German  re- 
ply to  our  Government's  note,  Mr.  Edmunds 
concludes  that  Germany  is  attempting  "  Fa- 
bian or  Chinese  tactics,"  which  he  resents. 
He  would  *'  cease  futile  correspondence ;" 
he  would  "  withdraw  our  Ambassador  and 
send  to  the  German  Ambassador  his  pass- 
ports." 

More  impressive  still  is  the  communication 
from  David  Jayne  Hill,  the  biographer  and 
editor  of  Grotius,  and  the  author  of  a 
monumental  work  on  the  history  of  diplo- 
macy. Dr.  Hill  has  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  present-day  international  politics. 
He  has  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Dr.  Hill  declares  that  occasions  may  arise 
when  silence,  delay,  and  prolonged  negotia- 
tions are,  not  only  humiliating,  but  fatal  to  the 
prestige  and  the  future  influence  of  a  nation. 
Particularly  with  regard  to  the  Lusitania  con- 
troversy, he  emphasizes  two  points  as  being 
the  only  ones  involved : 

1.  Was  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accepted  rules  of  international 
law,  or  was  it  not  ? 

2.  Does  the  Imperial  German  Government 
maintain  its  right  and  intention  to  disregard 
those  rules  in  its  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  a 
neutral  and  friendly  country,  or  does  it  not  ? 

Upon  the  answers  to  these  two  questions 
naturally  depends  the  course  that  should  be 
followed.  The  controversy  would  end,  asserts 
Dr.  Hill,  if  the  German  Government  gave 
assurance  that  the  rules  in  question  would  be 
observed.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  regard 
the  friendly  professions  of  that  Government 
as  sincere,  the  writer  adds,  if  the  German 
Government  does  not  intend  to  recognize  in- 
ternational law,  but  to  act  and  maintain  its 
right  to  act  in  ilefiance  of  it ;  while  on  our 
part  it  would  be  insincere  to  accept  the  Ger- 
man affirmations  of  friendship  and,  above 
all,  to  express  sentiments  of  confidence  and 
amity  in  return.  Dr.  Hill  concludes  with  these 
trenchant  words  ; 

A  frank  and  ready  answer  to  these  questions 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  friendly 
nation.  .  .  .  Until  an  answer  is  given  mere  as- 
sertion of  friendship  and  the  discussion  of  minor 
questions  on  either  side  only  serve  to  obscure 
the  vital  issue.  ...  A  question  of  international 
duty  should  never  be  encumbered  by  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  a  right  decision. 

We  wish  that  these  two  communications 
might  receive  as  wide  publicity  in  (iermany 
as  they  already  have  received  in  America. 


SBCRBTARY    DANIELS'S 
NEW    BOARD 

In  the  illustrated  section  of  this  week's 
Outlook  there  is  a  picture  of  Secretar)- 
Daniels  and  Thomas  A.  Eldison.  The  reason 
why  these  two  men  should  be  pictured  to- 
gether is  shown  in  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  which  Secretary  Daniels  has 
addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the  eight  lead- 
ing scientific  societies  in  the  country'. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  you  have  doubtless  seen 
in  the  papers,  desiring  to  make  available  the 
latent  inventive  genius  of  our  country  to  im- 
prove our  navy,  I  requested  Thomas  A.  Edison 
to  become  chairman  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  eminent  men  who  would  make  up  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Edison,  with  the  patriotism  charac- 
teristic of  American  inventors,  accepted  the  call 
to  duty.  .  .  . 

Will  you  not,  as  president  of  your  society, 
arrange  to  secure  the  selection  of  two  of  its 
members  to  serve  on  this  Advisory  Board  ?  1 
feel  that  the  work  your  society  has  done  has 
been  such  as  to  give  it  the  right  to  be  in  a  way 
officially  represented,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment desires  in  this  way  to  testify  to  its  ov.'n 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  for  our  coun- 
try that  your  society  has  done.  In  addition,  I 
feel  that  the  judgment  of  your  members  as  to 
who  is  best  qualified  among  you  to  serve  on 
this  board  will  be  far  better  than  my  own.  .  .  . 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take  a  poll  by  letter 
of  your  members,  or  in  whatever  way  seems  to 
you  most  certain  of  securing  the  men  desired 
by  the  majority  of  your  organization  to  choose 
two  of  your  members  to  serve  on  this  board, 
and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  when  you 
have  furnished  me  these  names,  to  extend  the 
gentlemen  the  formal  invitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav}- 
in  seeking  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
leading  scientific  men  of  the  country  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  navy  is  indeed  admirabkr. 
If,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Edison,  the 
new  Naval  Advisory  Bo^d  of  Invention  and 
Development  finds  it  possible  to  pursue  its 
work  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  naval 
authorities,  this  proposal  may  prove  of  far- 
reaching  importance. 

In  stating  our  belief  that  the  new  project 
deserves  the  sincere  support  of  both  militar)- 
and  civilian  authorities,  it  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  a  certain  danger  of  misunder- 
standing its  scope  and  significance  has  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  project  has  been 
heralded  in  the  public  press.  To  read  some  of 
the  eulogies  of  Secretary  Daniels's  excellent 
proix)sal,  one  would  imagine  that  inventive 
genius  and  the  resources  of  science  had  never 
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been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  military 
and  naval  authorities  before.  One  might  be 
led  to  suppose,  further,  that  the  technical 
branches  of  the  service  were  lacking  both  in 
initiative  and  perseverance  in  the  scientific 
development  of  the  business  of  warfare. 
Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
American  invention  and  with  the  record  of 
our  army  and  navy  will  know  how  far  from 
the  truth  any  such  thought  must  be.  If  we 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  new  military 
inventions,  the  fault  has  laid  with  Congress 
rather  than  with  the  authorities  of  our  army 
and  navy.  The  failure  of  Stevens  and 
Ericsson,  of  Wright,  and  of  Lake  to  secure 
full  Congressional  recognition  of  the  services 
whkh  they  might  have  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try are  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing reference.  The  work  of  Dahlgren,  of 
Melville,  and  of  Bowles  and  Crozier,  may  be 
taken  at  random  as  illustrations  of  successful 
constructive  effort  within  the  Service-  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Daniels  has 
been  unpolitic  enough  apparendy  to  ignore 
the  inventiveness  and  resourcef uhiess  in  the 
Service,  the  officers  of  the  navy  can  be  counted 
on  to  co-operate  in  this  effort.  This  is  a  fine 
proof  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  If 
Secretary  Daniels's  Board  does  result  in  a 
closer  co-operation  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary enterprise,  it  will  have  accomplished 
much ;  if  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  non- 
partisan scientific  authority  to  which  Congress 
will  give  heed  and  attention,  it  will  have 
accomplished  even  more. 

THE  RBLBASB 
OF   THAW 

Harry  K.  Thaw  is  legally  at  liberty  for  the 
first  time  since  his  assassination  of  Stanford 
White  nine  years  ago.  The  peculiar  legal 
history  of  his  case  is  unfortunately  only  too 
familiar  to  the  American  newspaper-reading 
public  to  need  repetition.  He  gained  his 
freedom  as  a  result  of  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding before  Judge  Hendrick  in  New  York 
City. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  was  still  insane. 
After  a  prolonged  endeavor  by  the  State  to 
prove  that  Thaw  was  irresponsible,  and  an 
equally  prolonged  and  strenuous  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  his  lawyers  to  prove  that  he 
was  mentally  competent,  the  advisory  jury  of 
laymen  recommended  to  the  Judge  that  Thaw 
be  discharged  from  custody.  Judge  Hen- 
drick accepted  the  finding  of  the  jury  and 


released  Thaw  on  bail,  pending  an  appeal  by 
the  State.  In  many  ways  the  l^^l  pro- 
cedure of  what  promises  to  be  the  final  act 
in  this  tragedy  of  errors  furnished  quite  the 
most  unedifying  spectacle  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  maintaining  a  belief  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  law. 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether  Thaw 
was  or  was  not  still  insane,  as  he  has  been 
declared  to  be  on  three  separate  occasions. 
If  Thaw  is  still  insane,  he  is  diseased  in  mind. 
A  disease  of  the  mind  is  as  much  a  proper 
subject  for  professional  diagnosis  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  body ;  yet  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Court  there  was  admitted  as  competent 
evidence  the  testimony  of  many  lay  witnesses 
whose  chief  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
Court  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  met  Thaw 
during  his  recent  sojourn  in  Canada  and 
New  Hampshire  and  had  generally  profited 
by  the  acquaintance.  Surely  such  testimony 
as  to  his  mental  condition  was  of  no  more 
value  than  similar  testimony  would  have 
been  as  to  whether  he  was  suffering  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Such  expert  testimony  as  was  given  at  the 
trial  was  given  by  experts  for  the  State  and 
by  experts  testifying  for  Thaw.  Without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  such  testimony, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  provision  of  a 
permanent  commission  for  the  determination 
of  such  questions  as  arose  in  this  last  and 
successful  effort  for  the  release  of  Thaw 
would  remove  many  of  the  obvious  and 
unescapable  objections  to  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

CRIMINAL  NBGLIGBNCB  AND 
THB  CRIMINAL  NBWS 

FoUowing  the  successful  attempt  of  Emil 
Muenter  to  commit  suidde  in  the  jail  at 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  an  attempt  which  the 
most  rudimentary  precautions  would  have 
made  impossible,  a  similar  instance  of  almost 
criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  prison 
guards  comes  from  Georgia. 

In  the  first  case,  the  suicide  of  Muenter 
was  of  National  importance  in  that  it  frustrated 
all  efforts  to  disclose  other  criminal  conspira- 
cies which  may  have  been  entered  upon  by 
this  homicidal  partisan.  The  negligence  of 
the  prison  guards  in  the  Milledgeville  Prison, 
in  Georgia,  resulted  in  a  crime  of  less  far- 
reaching  political  importance,  but  a  crime  of 
peculiar  atrocity. 

It  is  in  this  prison  that  Leo  Frank  was 
sent     to    serve    out    a    life    imprisonment 
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after  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  by 
Governor  Slaton.  The  bitter  popular  feeling 
against  Frank  had  penetrated  to  within  the 
prison  walls.  One  of  the  convicts  in  the 
dormitory  where  Frank  was  confined  as- 
saulted him  with  a  butcher  knife  used  in 
the  prison  for  killing  hogs,  and  succeeded  in 
slashing  his  throat  so  severely  that  for  several 
days  it  remained  a  question  whether  or  not 
he  would  recover.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  placing  of  Frank  in  a  dormitory  where  he 
could  be  subjected  to  such  violence,  and, 
above  all,  the  negligence  which  resulted 
in  the  possession  of  so  dangerous  a  weapK)n 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  already  three  times  a 
murderer,  warrants  condemnation  as  severe 
as  that  meted  out  by  public  opinion  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Mineola  jail. 

The  last  chapter  of  another  celebrated 
case  which  has  attracted  as  wide  attention 
throughout  the  country  as  that  of  Leo  Frank 
may  have  been  written  before  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook  reaches  our  readers.  It  is  on 
July  26  that  ex-Lieutenant  Becker,  of  the  New 
York  police  force,  is  sentenced  to  die  for  his 
responsible  share  in  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal.  On  July  20  the  final  effort  to 
secure  a  commutation  of  his  sentence,  or  a 
stay  of  his  execution,  was  made  in  an  appeal 
to  Governor  Whitman,  who,  as  District  Attor- 
ney of  New  York  City,  was  responsible  for 
Becker's  first  and  second  conviction. 

This  appeal  is  in  many  ways  an  extraordi- 
nary document.  It  purports  to  give  in  full 
Becker's  version  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  murder  of  Rosenthal,  and  of  the  secret 
highways  that  led  from  the  underworld  of 
Rose  and  Vallon  to  the  political  stronghold 
in  which  Becker  himself  was  once  so  firmly 
ensconced.  Becker's  story  is  told  with  the 
most  painstaking  detail  and  with  a  circumstan- 
tial corroboration  which,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted 
as  true,  must  first  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  an  extraordinary  memory 
on  the  part  of  Becker.  Like  Becker's  pre- 
vious testimony,  his  present  story  admittedly 
shows  that  he  himself  was  in  constant  and 
close  communication  with  the  influences  which 
it  was  his  duty  as  a  police  officer  to  suppress. 
His  chief  accusation  of  responsibility  for  the 
murder  of  Rosenthal  is  directed  against  a 
Tammany  politician  who  is  now  dead. 

Becker's  plea  in  no  way  promises  to  be  of 
service  to  the  District  Attorney's  office  in  any 
future  investigation.  The  improbability  that 
Governor  Whitman  would  act  on  it  was  an 
indication  of  the  desperation  that  prompted  it. 


A  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  TRIBUNAL 

Our  readers  will  recall  an  article  in  the 
issue  of  The  Outlook  for  February  3  which 
reviewed  the  purposes  and  achievements  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  This  National  organization,  through 
its  unique  system  of  referendum,  is  steadily 
developing  an  interest  in  important  public 
questions  among  business  men.  We  have 
already  reported  in  the  pages  of  The  Outlook 
the  fact  that  in  a  referendum  submitted  to 
more  than  six  hundred  commercial  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  representing  a 
combined  membership  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand business  men,  the  vote  was  nearly  eight 
to  one  ag^nst  Government  ownership  of  a 
merchant  marine.  It  is  now  proposed  in  the 
same  way  to  ascertain  the  business  sentiment 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  La  Follettc 
Seamen's  Act 

What  is  perhaps  still  more  important,  we 
learn  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Washing- 
ton that  a  referendum  will  be  taken  through- 
out the  country  to  get  the  opinion  of 
business  men  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  United  States  to  join  a  league  of 
all  nations  binding  the  signatories  to  the  pro- 
posals framed  at  the  recent  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  ex-President  Taft 
The  purport  of  the  four  articles  adopted  at 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  is  to  submit  all 
justiciable  questions  not  settled  by  negotia- 
tion to  an  international  judicial  tribunal,  and 
the  signatory  Powers  shall  agree  to  jointly  use 
their  economic  and  military  forces  against  any 
one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war  or 
commits  acts  of  hostility  against  another  of 
the  signatories  before  the  question  at  issue  is 
submitted  to  the  international  judicial  tribunal 

While  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
question  which  the  National  Chamber  can 
submit  to  its  members  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  second  National  question  of  almost 
equal  interest  and  value  upon  which  the 
National  Chamber  has  already  exerted  marked 
influence.  This  is  the  question  concerning 
the  plan  for  a  National  budget.  President 
Wilson,  it  is  rejwrted,  has  expressed  to  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
his  personal  interest  in  the  budget  plan  and 
his  desire  to  take  it  up  with  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  already  ajv 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
reform  in  the  business  administration  of  the 
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Government,  The  first  referendum  issued 
after  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  into  being  was  on  this  subject.  The 
members  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce stand  committed  to  the  budget  princi- 
ple. Indeed,  President  Fahey  and  General 
Secretary  ElKjt  H.  Goodwin  have  already 
stated  through  the  columns  of  The  Outlook 
that  the  budget  referendum  was  to  a  large 
extent  the  first  step  in  a  National  educational 
campaign  in  civics  and  politics.  We  hope  that 
business  organizations  and  individual  business 
men  of  the  country  will  take  a  real  interest 
in  National  discussions  and  ballotings  in  con- 
nection with  public  questions  carried  on  in  this 
way.  They  express  a  high  form  of  democ- 
racy and  of  Nationalism  in  business.  In  no 
way  can  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
country  than  through  its  system  of  referendum. 

ST.  CLAIR    MCKBLWAY 

Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  who  died  recendy 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  had  been  a  con- 
spicuous figiwe  for  many  years  both  in  jour- 
nalism and — at  least  in  the  State  of  New 
York — in  education.  He  did  not  get  beyond 
the  normal  school  in  his  own  training,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  already  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  for  a  local  New  Jersey 
journal.  From  that  position,  by  the  way  of 
Trenton,  he  came  to  New  York,  studied  law, 
and  showed  his  instinct  for  journalism  by  acting 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle."  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  at  once 
b^^n  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
almost  immediately  abandoned  it  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  **  World  "  as  cor- 
respondent in  Washington.  During  the  same 
period  he  also  served  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle  " 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  three  years  later 
be  became  its  leading  editorial  writer.  Sev- 
eral years  later  he  was  called  to  Albany  as 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  **  Argus,"  and  his 
six  years'  work  in  that  position  gave  him  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the 
State,  and  with  ics  leading  editors  as  well. 

At  the  very  time  when  Mr.  McKelway 
was  about  to  make  the  capital  blunder  of 
taking  oflftce  as  a  postmaster  Thurlow  Weed 
gave  him  sound  advice  against  forsaking 
journalism,  and  in  1884  Mr.  McKelway 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Brooklyn 
"Eagle,"  a  position  which  he  filled  to  the 
end  of'  his  life.  He  achieved  a  difficult 
and  weU-eamed  success,  for  the  Brooklyn 
**  Eagle,"   without  ceasing  to  be  in  a  very 


genuine  sense  a  local  newspaper  in  its  care 
for  and  report  of  local  interests,  became  a 
journal  of  National  importance.  Mr.  McKel- 
way's  editorials  were  quoted  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle  ** 
was  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  Europe  as  well.  There  have  been  few 
leading  European  hotels  during  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  said,  in  which  copies  of  the 
Brooklyn  **  Eagle  "  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  McKelway  was  a  man  of  great 
vitality  and  working  force.  One  of  his 
great  interests  was  education,  and,  although 
not  a  man  of  college  training,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1883.  Seven  years  later  he  was  elected 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  in  1913  he  became 
Chancellor.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
drama,  in  music,  and  in  the  fine  arts  gener- 
ally ;  he  was  a  collector  of  mahogany,  china, 
and  rugs  ;  he  was  frequently  heard  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  and  was  a  speaker  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy.  He  was  man  of  generous 
tastes  and  a  fine  example  of  the  active 
and  energetic  American  who  uses  all  his 
opportunities  for  self-education.  He  held 
honorary  degrees  from  a  number  of  universi- 
ties ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  of  many  other 
organizations,  historical,  literary,  and  social. 

SOMB   MIDSUMMER 
SPORTS 

That  the  possession  of  brawn  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  possession  of  brains 
is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  young  Mr.  Norman 
S.  Taber,  lately  an  Oxford  Rhodes  scholar, 
who  recently,  in  the  Harvard  Stadium,  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  record  of  four  minutes 
twelve  and  three- fifths  seconds  for  the 
mile  run,  breaking  by  three-twentieths  of 
a  second  the  record  of  four  minutes  twelve 
and  three-fourths  seconds,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  W.  G.  George,  of  England,  twenty- 
nine  years  ago.  Stop-watches  to-day  record 
fifths — not  fourths— of  a  second.  It  may 
seem  like  putting  too  fine  a  point  upon 
a  running  race  to  time  it  to  twentieths  of 
a  second ;  but  in  this  age  of  specialization 
nothing  is  more  highly  specialized  than  ath- 
letics ;  and,  as  five  of  the  most  reliable  watch- 
holders  in  the  country  all  caught  Mr.  Taber's 
time  alike,  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  he  fairly 
tied  the  record  and  that  technically  he  cer- 
tainly broke  it. 

But,  as  we  said   before,  the   interesting 
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thing  about  this  achievement  of  wind  and 
muscle  is  that  it  was  accomplished  by  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Taber  is  an  American  who,  after 
his  graduation  from  Brown  University,  went 
to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  He  was  a 
runner  of  ability  when  at  Brown ;  he  con- 
tinued to  develop  brain  and  body  together 
at  Oxford,  and  his  running  has  improved  as 
his  mind  has  broadened  and  matured. 

There  is  a  special  reason  why  Americans 
should  be  proud  of  Mr.  Taber's  achieve- 
ment, however.  Until  recently  it  had  been 
a  tradition  that,  while  Americans  were  su- 
preme in  the  dashes  and  field  events,  which 
require  tense  skill  and  quick  effort  rather 
than  endurance,  they  were  usually  inferior 
to  their  British  cousins  in  the  long  runs, 
which  require  what  the  Englishman  calls 
"  bottom,"  or  what  the  American  youth  less 
euphoniously  terms  "  g^ts."  Mr.  Taber  has 
helped  to  shatter  this  tradition  and  vindicate 
American  staying  power. 

Incidentally,  on  the  same  afternoon  that 
Taber  was  replacing  the  figures  that  the 
Englishman  George  had  set  up  in  the  mile 
in  1886,  another  American,  William  H. 
Meanix,  loped  over  the  440-yard  low  hurdles 
in  54  3-5  seconds,  breaking  the  record  of 
56  4-5  seconds  which  G.  R.  L.  Anderson,  of 
England,  established  in  1910.  Mr.  Meanix, 
who  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  has  like  Mr. 
Taber  shown  us  that  a  man  properly  reaches 
his  greatest  skill  in  athletics  after  his  college 
days  are  over. 

SWIMMING.  TBNNIS. 
AND    BASEBALL 

Although  this  is  the  season  when  under- 
graduates are  at  rest  after  the  athletic  activities 
of  the  college  year,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
going  on  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  lover  of 
clean  sport.  There  was  much  notable  swim- 
ming at  the  indoor  swimming  championships 
of  the  Panama-  Pacific  Exposition.  The  most 
interesting  figure  was  the  redoubtable  Ha- 
waiian Duke  Kahanamoku,  who,  among  other 
things,  succeeded  in  making  a  mark  of 
54  2-5  seconds  for  the  hundred  yards  swim, 
lowering  his  own  world's  record  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  second.  Ludy  Langer,  of  Los 
Angeles,  set  up  a  new  American  record  in 
the  500-yards  event,  and  also  broke  the 
American  record  of  Duke  Kahanamoku  in 
the  quarter-mile  swim,  while  Michael  Mc- 
Dermott,  of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  broke 
his  own  world's  record  in  the  200-yard  breast- 


stroke  event.  A  new  American  women's 
record  for  220  yards  was  established  by  Miss 
Frances  CoweUs,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
results  of  the  swimming  meet  were  as  fol- 
lows: Central  Association,  34  points;  Ha- 
waiian, 28  ;  Pacific,  25  ;  Padfic-Northwest, 
8 ;  Middle  Atlantic,  3  ;  Metropolitan,  1. 

The  West  decisively  defeated  the  East  in 
the  Exposition  tennis,  winning  three  out  of 
four  matches  in  the  singles,  and  being  victori- 
ous in  both  the  doubles  matches.  Maurice  K 
McLoughlin  revenged  his  defeat  of  last  year, 
when  he  lost  the  National  championship  to  R. 
Norris  Williams,  by  beating  the  Harvsutl  star 
in  comfortable  fashion.  John  R.  Strachan 
vanquished  W.  M.  Washburn,  and  \^lliam 
Johnston  defeated  G.  N.  Church.  The  only 
Easterner  to  win  was  Dean  Mathey,  the 
former  Princeton  player,  who  beat  T.  C. 
Bundy,  of  Los  Angeles,  after  the  hardest  con- 
test of  the  series.  In  the  doubles  Strachan 
and  Johnston  easily  defeated  Williams  and 
Washburn,  and  after  a  harder  contest  Bundy 
and  McLoughlin  beat  Church  and  Mathey. 

Lovers  of  professional  baseball  are  enjoy- 
ing two  remarkably  close  races  in  the  two 
major  leagues,  the  American  and  the  National 
The  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  teams  are 
struggling  neck  and  neck  for  the  lead  in  the 
American  League,  Boston  having  just  pushed 
Chicago  out  of  first  place  as  this  is  written. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  has  mid-season  been  reached 
with  eight  teams  so  closely  grouped  as  they 
now  are  in  the  National  League.  Philadel- 
phia is  ahead  as  we  go  to  press,  but  Chicago. 
Brooklyn,  and  New  Vork  are  so  close  behind 
that  a  week's  play  might  see  the  first  and 
fourth  teams  change  places.  In  fact,  Cin- 
cinnati, which  is  in  last  place,  is  only  nine  and 
one-half  games  behind  the  leaders  and  may 
very  likely  yet  win  the  pennant  The  world's 
champions,  the  Boston  Braves,  having  long 
rested  in  the  "  cellar "  position,  have  begun 
to  move  upward,  and  the  fans  are  wonder- 
ing if  the  Boston  team  will  repeat  its  spec- 
tacular feat  of  last  year  when,  in  mid- July,  it 
began  a  spurt  that  carried/  it  from  last  place 
to  first  in  die  National  League,  and  thence  to 
world's  championship  honors.  Stranger  things 
than  a  duplication  of  this  performance  have 
happened  in  baseball,  which  is  the  most  un- 
certain of  all  sports  played  by  man. 

UNIVERSITY    TUITION 

The  question  of  college  and  universit>' 
tuition  is  a  troublesome  one.  The  univer- 
sities have  been  spending  a  great  deal  more 
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on  each  student's  education  than  the  sum 
pflid  by  ihe  student  into  the  university 
treasury.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country  is,  and  has  to  be,  con- 
ducted at  a  great  cost,  and  the  students 
have  never  paid  as  large  a  proportion  of  that 
oo6t  as  they  might  have  done. 

This  is  evident  from  the  latest  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Exiuca- 
lion.  The  following  statement  concerning 
three  well-known  universities  is  interesting  : 

From  Tuition  Other        Paid  by 

and  RtH>in  From  Current     Students. 

Kent.  Endowment.       Income.    Per  Cent. 

Cornell. . .  >526,000  $448,000  $\  ,01 8,000  26 
Harvard.  876,000  1,278,000  369,000  34 
Yale 680,000         812,000        165,000      41 

In  this  connection,  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
the  foDowing  classes : 

1.  Universides  founded  and  supposedly 
exclusively  maintained  by  the  State — institu- 
tions like  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  California.  And 
yet  we  find  that  these  universities  are  con- 
stantly receiving  large  private  gifts. 

2.  Universities  originally  belonging,  largely 
or  wholly,  to  the  State,  like  Tulane  or  Prince- 
ton, which  now  receive  little  or  no  State  sup- 
port 

3.  Universities  entirely  under  private  con- 
trol, Hke  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology or  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
instance.  And  yet  these  receive  large  sums 
from  the  State. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  a  university 
which  bears  the  name  of  a  State — the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  for  example — though 
receiving  annual  gifts  from  the  State,  is  en- 
tirely under  private  control ;  again,  another, 
Purdue  University,  whose  name  suggests 
private  control,  is  owned  by  the  State. 

Still  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  State 
institutions  which  charge  little  or  no  tuition 
to  students  from  the  particular  State  seldom 
provide  private  dormitory  accommodations, 
which  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  living  at 
the  privately  controlled  institutions,  with  their 
larger  tuitions. 

As  a  whole,  the  recent  movement  towards 
increasing  the  tuition  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  seem  to  have  added  an  aver- 
age of  about  twenty -five  dollars  to  the  cost 
per  student.  Most  authorities  agree  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  has  made  this  increase 
necessary. 

The  question  arises,  however,  will  this 
increase  in  tuition  fee  give  greater  point  to 


the  expression,  "  a  rich  man's  college  "  ? 
Some  of  our  colleges  have  suffered  unduly 
from  this  charge.  There  is  one  rejoinder,  at 
least.  The  advantages  in  most  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  likely  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  tuition. 

In  addition,  an  adequate  scholarship  sys- 
tem may  give  to  the  *'  poor  but  deserving  "  lad 
the  opportunity  that  ought  to  be  his.  Cer- 
tainly any  increase  in  tuition  should  include 
corresponding  rebates  to  scholarship  men. 

THB  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
HOTEL  IN  CHICAGO 

On  another  page  we  present  a  picture  show- 
ing how  the  nineteen-story  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hotel  in  Chicago  will 
look  when  completed. 

A  survey  of  the  lodging-houses  and  cheap 
hotels  in  Chicago  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  showed 
disheartening  conditions.  Boys  and  young 
men  coming  to  the  city  for  work  were  handi- 
capped by  the  unwholesome  and  often  vicious 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  them.  It  was 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  decent  hotel 
which  could  house  those  who  were  seeking 
work.  Among  others,  the  late  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  prominent  in  every  similar  social  en- 
deavor, stimulated  the  interest  in  the  subject. 
With  characteristic  energy,  the  men  of  Chi- 
cago generously  put  themselves  behind  the 
enterprise.  Eleven  men  subscribed  $50,000 
apiece,  and  others  gave  perhaps  more  gener- 
ously according  to  their  means.  The  total 
cost  of  the  hotel,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
$1,100,000. 

There  are  to  be  eighteen  hundred  single 
sleeping-rooms  in  the  hotel.  The  minimum 
charge  for  a  night  will  be  twenty-five  cents 
and  the  maximum  forty  cents.  The  main 
lobby  is  to  have  a  seating  capacity  of  more 
than  one  thousand,  and  the  hotel  guests  will 
be  entertained  there  every  evening  by  mov- 
ing pictures  and  stereopticon  lectures.  What 
is  even  more  to  the  point,  a  vocational  bureau 
will  be  established  where  young  men  will  be 
advised  as  to  securing  suitable  employment. 

The  creation  of  such  an  ensnnerv  for 
good  will  be  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. By  such  a  hotel  the  self-respecting, 
transient  type  of  young  man  will  have  a 
proper  chance,  and  what  helps  one  such  will 
help  all. 

We    hope,   too,  that  what   is    now   being 
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accomplished  in  Chicago  will  be  accomplished 
in  many  other  cities,  by  the  inspiration  of 
Chicago's  example. 

TWO   ART    EXHIBITS 

There  are  at  present  two  art  exhibitions 
open  in  New  York  City  which  are  of 
special  interest  and  significance.  One  is  of 
modem  American  sculpture,  the  other  is 
of  paintings.  The  former  was  opened  re- 
cently in  an  old  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
Richmond  Borough  Hall,  at  St.  George, 
Staten  Island.  The  other  was  opened  in  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School.  Both  are 
efforts  to  bring  art  nearer  to  the  people. 

The  former  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  includes  more  than  fifty  pieces 
by  such  plastic  workers  as  Daniel  C.  French, 
Herbert  Adams,  Miss  Carol  B.  McNeil, 
John  J.  Boyle,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Knauth,  and  A.  Phimister  Proctor. 

The  second  exhibition  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  utilizing  the  opportunity  provided-  in 
the  halls  of  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School.  These  halls  are  suitable  for  the 
hanging  of  moderate-sized  collections,  and 
the  building  itself  is  located  on  the  edge  of 
the  East  Side.  It  was  felt  that,  the  space 
being  available  and  the  principle  well  estab- 
lished that  the  school-house  should  be  made  a 
neighborhood  center,  the  time  was  ripe  to 
open  that  type  of  institution  so  rare  in  this 
country — a  municipal  art  gallery.  Several 
exhibitions  of  forms  of  art  work  related  closely 
to  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  such  as  illustrating, 
p>oster  and  dress  designing,  have  been  held. 
In  June  a  collection  of  old  and  modern  for- 
eign paintings  was  hung,  the  pictures  being 
lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It 
was  opened  on  June  10,  in  the  presence  of 
several  city  officials.  There  are  seventy-three 
paintings  by  sixty- seven  artists,  the  subjects 
being  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
human  interest.  Most  of  the  pictures  portray 
the  pleasures,  occupations,  and  dress  of  the 
countries  and  times  in  which  the  artists  lived. 
Among  the  schools  represented  are  the 
French,  British,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
Spanish,  and  Venetian.  Included  in  the  list 
of  artists  are  the  names  of  1  erborch,  Ruys- 
dael,  Mauve,  Knaus,  Schreyer,  Diaz,  Duprt^, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Meissonier,  Detaillc,  Gerome, 
Dirk  Hals,  SoroUa,  Troyon,  and  Zamacois. 

The  paintings  are  well  selected  for  their 


purpose.  Added  interest  and  value  could  be 
given  to  this  exhibit  if  illustrated  lectures 
regarding  it  were  held  from  time  to  time  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  school.  In  this  way 
the  visitors  would  be  placed  in  possession  of 
information  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  pictures, 
understand  what  they  represent  in  the  history 
of  art,  and  establish  a  personal  standard  by 
which  to  test  other  pictures. 

The  opening  of  this  gallery  was  well  worth 
while.  Its  standards,  judged  by  the  present 
exhibit,  would  be  difficult  of  attainment  in  a 
smaller  community.  It  could  be  imitated, 
however,  through  the  use  of  copies  and 
photographic  reproductions,  which,  while  not 
useful  in  conveymg  an  idea  of  color,  would 
be  very  serviceable  in  training  the  eye  in 
composition. 

CITY   PLANNING 

We  speak  of  our  cities  as  being  **  tjr^Mcally 
American."  What  do  we  mean  by  this? 
That  they  are  adequately  expressive  of  our 
day  and  of  our  people  ?  Superficially,  this 
may  be  true,  said  Mr.  F.  L.  Ackennan,  the 
New  York  architect,  at  the  recent  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning  in  Detroit 
But,  as  he  added,  if  one  looks  deeply  into 
their  structure,  one  finds  that  they  fall  short 
of  being  "  adequately  expressive."  Our  day 
and  our  people  should  express  reasonable 
conditions. 

Take  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
steel  frame  a  generation  ago.  It  brought 
the  "  sky-scraper."  It  upset  the  old  rela- 
tions of  rights  and  privileges  in  the  owner- 
ship of  property ;  the  individual  could  turn 
his  *^  rights  "  under  the  old  conditions  into 
wrongs  to  his  neighbors.  Specifically,  the 
previous  provisions  for  light  within  the  block 
established  by  tradition  and  law  became 
absolutely  inadequate.  Hence,  what  we  want 
first  of  all  are  reasonable  conditions  for  rea- 
sonable living.  Architectural  beauty  comes 
after. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ackerman  admitted, 
that  Americans  first  turned  to  the  element  of 
beauty  when  they  recognized  the  serious  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  our  cities.  They  turned 
for  inspiration  to  the  cities  of  Europe,  and 
selected  elements  related  to  the  aesthetic  side 
of  city  planning.  Their  first  appeal  was 
expressed  in  the  advocacy  of  the  •*  dty 
beautiful."  In  this  they  failed.  They  failed 
because  this  phase  did  not  appear  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  more  fundamental  ideas 
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concerning  living  traditions.  But  later,  as 
Mr,  Ackerman  notes,  when  the  problem  was 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  social  and 
economic  values,  special  consideration  being 
given  to  congestion,  housing,  sanitation,  etc., 
there  was  a  response.  This  came  because  the 
people  recognized  that  there  was  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  effort  and  their  **  ideals  of 
individual  rights,  liberty,  and  adequate  physi- 
cal environment." 

THE  SOCIAL   AND   THE 
PHYSICAL 

Our  city  buildings,  whether  ugly  or  inade- 
quate, are  not  due  to  viciousness  of  character 
or  even  to  commercialism,  as  so  many  would 
have  it,  but  to  plain  ignorance,  affirmed  Mr. 
Ackerman.  The  result  is  chaos.  How  shall 
we  be  delivered?     He  answers  : 

We  may  struggle  with  the  problems  of  the 
day,  and  through  our  effort  we  may  slightly 
deflect  the  current  of  our  chaotic  progress.  But 
we  cannot  hope  that  the  succeeding  generations 
which  follow  will  find  conditions  much  less 
chaotic,  nor  can  we  hope  that  they  will  find  the 
task  less  difficult,  unless  we  follow  the  current 
of  influence  to  the  source,  and  there  establish 
an  educational  system  which  will  develop  such 
ao  interest  in  our  physical  environment  that 
things  will  have  an  intimate  relation  to  our  lives. 

Is  such  education  Utopian  ?  No.  In  the 
New  Jersey  public  schools  city  planning  is 
being  taught  The  child  is  induced  to  see 
that  his  physical  surroundings  are  often  inade- 
quate. He  is  shown  that  few  changes  are 
required  to  make  them  right.  Of  course,  the 
aesthetic  phase  of  the  subject  appears  as  a 
resultant  But  the  main  thing  is  to  give  a 
more  accurate  valuation  to  many  elements 
which  constitute  our  physical  environment. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  in  schools, 
what  should  not  be  accomplished  in  universi- 
ties ?  Why  should  not  the  subject  of  town 
planning  be  taught  there  by  illustrated  lec- 
tures ?  As  Mr.  Ackerman  says,  why  not 
relate  the  student's  abstract  notions  of  life 
and  the  vag^e  ideas  he  holds  to  things  of 
actuality.  Here  again,  "  the  beauty  of  the 
thing  would  assume  a  new  meaning  ;"  archi- 
tecture would  become  related  to  life. 

Even  our  schools  of  architecture  have 
failed  to  relate  the  teaching  to  the  forces  of 
our  day.  The  students  there  should  realize 
that  **  our  communities  are  primarily  social 
rather  than  physical  structures."  With  this 
understanding,  architects  would  tend  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  a  proper  envelope  for 
a  set  of  reasonable  conditions  rather  than, 


as  now,  "  to  render  pleasing  a  set  of  condi- 
tions the  very  nature  of  which  prohibits  ab- 
solutely such  a  possibility." 

City  planning  is  becoming  a  new  educa- 
tional domain.  Every  such  contribution  as 
Mr.  Ackerman's  helps  in  the  better  under- 
standing of  that  new  domain. 

THE    LAIRS   OF    CULTURE 

The  map  of  its  circulation  in  New  York 
recently  published  by  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
may  perhaps  have  been  regarded  by  its 
sponsors  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  survey  of 
the  city.  Whatever  the  true  implication  of 
the  map  may  be,  it  shows  graphically 
that  the  "Atlantic"  begins  to  circulate 
around  Washington  Square — a  kind  of  oasis 
in  the  crowded  dty — from  which  Fifth 
Avenue  starts  northward  on  its  impressive 
course.  One  would  expect  to  find  the 
**  Atlantic  "  around  Washington  Square  and 
in  the  three  or  four  blocks  north  of  it.  Then 
there  is  an  interval  and  the  "  Atlantic '' 
moves  over  to  Gramercy  Park,  where  the 
litde  red  dots  are  almost  continuous  around 
the  very  attractive  garden.  The  popularity 
of  the  **  Atlantic  '*  in  these  two  localities 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  order  to  enjoy  that 
ancient  and  honorable  magazine  with  its 
pleasant  literary  associations  and  its  general 
air  of  cultivation  one  must  have  light  and 
space  and  a  certain  degree  of  leisure. 

From  Thirty-fourth  to  Eighty-fifth  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues  the 
**  Atlantic  "  has  also  obtained  a  secure  foot- 
hold, as  well  as  on  the  south  of  Central  Park, 
and  again  just  above  Columbus  Circle 
on  the  West  Side.  Thence  the  red  dots, 
standing  on  the  map  for  subscribers,  run 
somewhat  capriciously  but  with  increasing 
energy  all  the  way  up  to  Grant's  Tomb.  It 
is  significant  that  the  neighborhood  of  Colum- 
bia University,  Barnard,  and  the  Teachers 
College  is  almost  packed  with  readers  of 
the  ♦*  Atlantic." 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  map  has 
yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  real  estate 
agents,  but  its  uses  in  locating  **  intellec- 
tuals "  are  quite  obvious ;  while  the  long  sec- 
tions of  blocks  on  the  Elast  Side  and  on  the 
lower  West  Side  in  which  subscribers  to  the 
**  Atlantic  "  are  few  and  far  between  sug- 
gest a  missionary  enterprise  which  Boston 
might  well  feel  called  upon  to  undertake  in 
the  interests  of  culture,  enlightenment,  and 
the  dissemination  of  sound  views  of  literature 
and  life. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE 
STUDENT 

When  Dr.  Eliot  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  University  after  a  long  and  very 
distinguished  service,  Signor  Ferrero,  the 
Italian  historian,  who  was  then  in  this  country, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  academic 
event  was  not  only  reported  in  all  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it 
everywhere  received  editorial  comment,  and 
emphasized  the  meaning  of  this  Nation-wide 
attention  as  showing  the  popular  interest  in 
education  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  early  colonists  brought  the  belief 
in  education  with  them.  They  were  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
freedom  both  in  religion  and  the  State,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  modem  enthusiasm  of 
the  American  who  believes  that  education  is 
the  key  to  all  problems.  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  college  system,  not  only  by 
private  but  by  public  generosity,  r^^ters  the 
per.<;istence  of  the  American  faith  in  educa- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  State  universities 
of  the  West  and  Far  West  have  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  the  intimacy  of  relationship 
between  many  of  these  institutions  and  the 
public  life  of  the  States  has  been  the  result 
of  this  deep  and  practical  popular  interest. 

That  the  colleges  should  be  under  fire,  and 
that  education  in  every  form  should  be  the 
subject  of  widespread  criticism,  is,  at  the 
moment,  not  only  inevitable,  but  distinctiy 
encouraging.  It  proves  that  the  American 
people  regard  education  as  a  vital  part  of 
public  life,  and  it  also  shows  that  the  old 
idea  that  natural  **  gumption  "  was  the  only 
thing  necessary  for  dealing  with  any  situation 
or  handling  any  material  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  the  modern  idea  that  men  and  women 
must  be  educated — that  is,  prepared — for 
every  kind  of  work.  A  generation  ago  there 
were  three  learned  professions ;  now  there 
are  probably  a  hundred,  if  not  more ;  and 
there  is  no  vocation  so  lowly  or  so  elemental 
that  training  for  it  is  not  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. Under  these  circumstances  the  college, 
which  shares  the  benefit  of  this  immense 
popular  interest  and  this  deepened  popular 
faith,  must  expect  to  bear  also  the  brunt  of 
this  popular  criticism. 

Much  of  this  criticism  is  ill-advised  and 
shortsighted ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  justified, 
and  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  One 
hop>ef  ul  sig^  in  the  situation  is  that  it  is  being 
seriously  considered,  and  that  the  criticism  of 


the  teaching  of  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge—of the  subordination  of  human  inter- 
est in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  purely  technical*  interest,  either 
philological  or  grammatical — ^has  resulted  in  a 
distinct  freshening  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  fields.  There  are  still  too  many 
teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  who  never  get 
beyond  the  text  into  the  afRuent  and  signifi- 
cant life  behind  it,  but  waste  the  golden 
opportunities  of  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
student  mind  the  inspiration  of  Greek  genius 
and  the  force  of  Greek  thought  There  arc 
many  teachers  to  whom  English  literature  b 
still  material  for  instruction  in  technical  com- 
position ;  who  treat  great  books  throbbing 
with  vitality  as  merely  illustrative  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric;  who  set  masterpieces  to 
do  the  drudgery  of  the  class-room,  forgetful 
of  Milton's  definition  of  a  great  book  as 
containing  "the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  But 
there  is  a  strong  reaction  against  this  dry- 
as-dust  method ;  and  the  prediction  of  a 
writer  in  The  Outiook  that  the  time  would 
come  when  students  would  go  to  the  black- 
board and  work  out  sums  in  English  litera- 
ture has  fortunately  failed  of  fulfillment  The 
colleges  need,  and  are  profiting  by,  a  great 
deal  of  current  criticism.  It  is  inevitable 
that  at  a  time  when  all  the  institutions  of 
society  are  under  fire  the.  educational  methods 
and  systems  behind  those  institutions  should 
share  in  the  danger.  They  also  share  in  the 
opportunity  of  freshened,  deepened,  and  en- 
riched vitality. 

"  The  Confessions  of  an  Undergraduate," 
which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  'f  he 
Outiook,  must  be  read  as  confessions  and  not 
as  mature  criticism.  They  must  be  read,  too, 
as  the  reaction  of  one  particular  college  upon 
one  particular  student.  Yet  in  so  revealing 
the  attitude  of  one  student  mind  they  also  bring 
out  some  of  the  natural  failures  of  our  col- 
leges to  solve  the  problems  of  the  reluctant 
scholar.  The  college  is  a  co-operative  insti- 
tution. The  faculty,  however  devoted  and 
educated  to  their  work,  cannot  do  that  work 
without  the  aid  of  the  students.  Nor  can 
that  work  be  made  wholly  agreeable,  since 
one  of  its  chief  ends  is  by  discipline  to  train 
the  mind  to  concentration,  steadiness,  and 
persistence.  Underlying  these  confessions 
there  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student 
that  things  ought  to  be  made  pleasant  for 
him  ;  and  that,  if  he  is  not  interested,  he  is 
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absolved  from  attention.  It  is  true  that  every 
subject  ought  to  be  made  interesting,  because 
a  vital  teacher  can  make  every  subject  inter- 
esting. But  men  do  not  go  to  college  pri- 
marily to  be  interested ;  they  go  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  and  education  involves  self-denial, 
self-control,  and  self- direction.  Our  tasks  in 
life  are  set  before  us  to  be  accomplished,  and 
we  are  not  asked  whether  they  are  agreeable 
to  us  or  not.  The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is 
an  enormous  waste  of  time  in  the  American 
college,  and  that  the  limitations  of  the  teaching 
interest  are  only  subordinately  responsible 
for  it.  A  distinguished  educator  has  com- 
mented on  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
.\merican  undergraduate  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  knowledge.  In  some  institu- 
tions a  tradition,  once  tellingly  castigated 
by  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  has  de- 
veloped that  it  is  not  quite  **  the  thing " 
to  be  a  student ;  and  that  most  absurd 
of  all  phrases,  "  the  gendeman's  mark," 
has  become  current  as  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  for  certain  men  the  only  obligation 
is  to  do  enough  work  to  get  through.  One 
would  like  to  hear  a  definition  of  the  word 
''gendeman  "  as  it  is  used  in  this  connecdon. 
The  correct  phrase  would  be  "  the  loafer's 
mark." 

An  American  writer  has  recently  said  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  this  country, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  humor  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  American  mind  is  quick,  but 
lacks  seriousness.  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
seriousness  among  large  bodies  of  college 
students.  They  fail  utterly  to  understand 
their  own  obligation,  and  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  phrase,  "gendeman's  mark,"  is, 
unconsciously,  ironical.  One  of  the  first  quali- 
ties of  a  genUeman  is  the  sense  of  obligation  ; 
the  man  who  wastes  his  time  in  college  does 
not  possess  this  quality.  No  man,  no  matter 
how  generously  he  pays  his  way  in  college, 
ever  pays  for  his  education.  No  college  could 
live  on  the  tuition  fees  of  its  students  ;  it  lives 
only  because  it  has  a  capital  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive presented  to  it  by  generous  donors  or 
given  to  it  by  the  State.  And  every  man  in 
coO^e  b  in  that  sense  a  charity  student ;  he 
does  not,  and  cannot,  pay  h»s  way.  Other  peo- 
ple or  the  State  have  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  use  the  immense  advantages  of  the  college, 
for  which  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  pay  in  any 
adequate  sense.  He  loafs  on  the  founda- 
tions which  self-denying  and  able  men  and 
women  have  laid ;  he  takes  his  ease  at  the 
expense  of  other  people ;  he  is  as  much  a 


parasite  as  those  idle  p>eopIe.  relieved  from 
work  by  the  toil  of  their  ancestors,  who  do 
nothing  to  justify  their  privileges. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  one  side  of  a  com- 
plicated situation ;  but  it  is  a  side  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given. 
The  college,  like  the  school,  suffers  from  the 
absence  of  any  real  moral  education  in  hosts 
of  American  homes.  The  freshman  arrives 
without  having  had  any  training  in  self-denial, 
self-control,  and  self-direction ;  he  has  no 
habits  of  work  ;  and  he  regards  any  endeavor 
to  teach  him  to  work  and  to  hold  him  to 
tasks  as  essentially  undemocratic  in  a  free 
countrj'.  He  defeats  the  purposes  of  gen- 
erations of  generous  donors  and  makes  the 
work  of  patient  and  sometimes  of  enthusias- 
tic teachers  painful  and  unrewarded  drudgery. 
The  body  of  students  who  make  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunities  this  kind  of  student 
regards  with  mingled  pity  and  contempt ; 
they  are  the  mere  drudges,  the  "grinds." 
For  him,  with  four  years  of  practically  un- 
limited leisure  on  his  hands,  life  is  a  matter 
of  sunshine  and  recreation.  "  The  Confes- 
sions of  an  Undergraduate  "  will  be  read  with 
interest,  not  only  because  all  criticism  is 
profitable  and  some  of  his  criticism  is  de- 
served, but  because  of  the  revelation  they 
make  of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  involves 
p>ermanent  loss  to  a  great  body  of  young 
men  and  the  most  penetrating  criticism  of 
the  homes  from  which  they  come. 


THE  ISOLATION  OF  GERMANY 

Arrested  by  the  striking  phenomenon  that 
practically  the  entire  civilized  world,  with  the 
single  and  not  very  creditable  exception  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  is  arrayed  either  in 
action  or  in  sympathy  against  (}ermany,  well- 
informed,  fair-minded,  and  thoughtful  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  are  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves what  this  phenomenon  really  means. 

The  sponsors  of  the  German  cause  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
group  claims  that  Germany  is  fighting  for  her 
life  in  pious  defense  of  the  Fatherland  against 
a  group  of  envious,  malicious,  and  hateful 
conspirators.  The  other  group,  to  which 
most  of  the  older  intellectuals  and  university 
professors  belong,  asserts  that  Germany  has 
a  divine  mission  in  the  world — that,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Professor  Ostwald,  "  she  has 
reached  a  stage  of  civilization  fifty  years  in 
advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  peoples  in  the 
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civUized  world,"  and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  im- 
pose her  industrial)  intellectual,  and  social 
efficiency  upon  the  rest  of  Europe,  perhaps 
even  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  Clearly 
these  two  explanations  of  Germany's  cause 
are  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  and 
this  element  of  inconsistency  and  contradic- 
tion appears  in  the  arf^uments  of  the  fine 
spirits  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  explain 
the  isolation  of  Germany. 

Professor  Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  one  of  these  fine  spirits.  He  is 
a  man  of  the  best  intellectual  training,  of 
genuine  culture,  and  of  a  judicial  mind. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  thoroughly  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizen.  There  has  just  been  published 
from  his  pen  a  litde  book  entitled  '*  A 
German- American's  Confession  of  Faith  " 
(Huebsch).  He  declares  in  this  book  that  his 
sympathies  "  are  wholly  and  fervendy  on  the 
German  side ;"  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
America's  ''  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
English  world  domination  ;"  that  *'  as  a  man 
of  German  blood  I  might  welcome  the  help 
which  would  accrue  to  Germany  by  such  a 
conflict  [a  war  with  England]  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  I  cannot  possibly  support  a  policy 
which  would  bring  the  terrors  of  war  to  our 
own  country." 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  believed 
that  Germany  is  not  fighting  a  war  of  de- 
fense, but  of  offense ;  that  her  course  in  the 
war  has  been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  aggran- 
dizement— polidcal  and  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  military  autocracy, 
and  social  and  industrial  aggp'andizement  on 
the  part  of  the  intellectual  autocracy.  A 
careful  reading  of  Professor  Kuno  Francke's 
book  confirms  us  in  this  view. 

He  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  unsym- 
pathethic  with  Germany,  which  he  asserts 
*'  has  outstripped  most  other  countries  in 
good  government  and  social  efficiency  during 
the  last  forty  years."  He  also  claims  that 
"  German  ascendency  has  manifested  itself 
with  striking  rapidity  and  massiveness  in  the 
things  that  make  for  beauty  and  joy  and  the 
adornment  of  life,"  To  support  this  last 
assertion  he  relates  the  following  very  inter- 
esting incident : 

In  what  other  country  could  have  happened 
what  Professor  Max  Friedlaender,  of  Berlin 
University,  told  me  happened  to  him  some  years 
ago?  He  was  invited  by  a  club  of  working- 
men  in  the  Krupp  iron  works  at  Essen  to  deliver 
to  them  a  lecture  on  some  musical  subject.     He 


accepted  the  invitation,  and  held  an  audience 
of  more  than  a  thousand  workmen  and  their 
families — most  of  them  undoubtedly  of  Social- 
istic persuasion — for  over  an  hour  listening 
attentively  to  his  presentation  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  These  men  are  now  in  the  regi- 
ments that  have  been  hurled  against  the  forts 
of  Li^ge  and  Namur. 

We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  were  dominant  in 
Germany  to-day.  If  it  were,-  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  world  would  be  plunged  into 
the  present  cataclysm.  In  music  it  is  not 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  who  have 
influenced  modern  Germany,  but  Richard 
Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss ;  and  here  is 
what  Professor  Francke  says  of  Wagner, 
Nietzsche,  and  the  Kaiser,  **  perhaps  the 
three  men  whose  influence,"  he  admits,  "  has 
shaped  the  feelings  and  the  ideals  of  the 
present  generation  of  Germans  most  con- 
spicuously:" 

Richard  Wagner's  world  is  a  world  of  reck- 
less self-assertion,  boundless  appetite,  mystic 
longing,  incessant  willing  and  striving.  His 
heroes  storm  through  life  regardless  of  good  or 
evil,  impelled  by  the  one  desire  of  living  them- 
selves out  to  the  full  and  of  bringing  out  what 
is  in  them.  Nietzsche's  philosophy  is  an  ecstatic 
appeal  to  the  selfish  instinct,  a  dithyrambic  giori- 
fication  of  the  primitive  craving  for  power,  an 
impassioned  and  contemptuous  arraignment  of 
everything  that  makes  for  humility  and  kindli- 
ness. Emperor  William  is  the  most  intense  and 
the  most  ardent  champion  of  personal  rule  that 
has  arisen  since  Napoleon,  a  man  fairly  con- 
sumed with  the  ambition  of  bringing  Germany 
to  the  front  in  every  sphere  of  activity,  a  mind 
teeming  with  an  endless  variety  of  suggestions, 
ideas,  plans,  volitions.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  here  there  are  three  types  of  character 
whose  effect  upon  the  national  imagination, 
just  because  of  its  unquestionable  strength  and 
momentum,  it  is  hard  for  the  ordinary  observer 
not  to  view  with  alarm.  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  appear  as  representatives  of  an  unsafe, 
unsound,  abnormal  view  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  Professor  Francke,  after 
stating  the  foregoing  postulate,  endeavors  to 
argue  that  the  effect  of  this  spirit  on  German 
imagination  has  not  been  baneful.  Here  we 
differ  with  him.  We  accept  his  facts,  but  we 
do  not  accept  his  deductions  from  those 
facts. 

We  quote  again  from  Professor  Francke  : 

Only  in  one  point  have  the  Socialists  unflinch- 
ingly and  unrelentingly  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  present  governmental  system,  and 
in  doing  so  they  are  laying  bare  the  one  grave 
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defect  of  Imperial  Germany,  the  arrogance  and 
overbearing  of  the  military  and  bureaucratic 
class.  Closely  allied  as  this  defect  is  with  the 
sterling  rectitude  and  splendid  efficiency  of 
German  military  and  civil  officials,  it  is  an 
anomaly  in  modem  Germany.  One  effect  of 
the  stupendous  sacrifices  to  which  the  entire 
Nation  is  now  being  summoned  will  be  to 
sweep  away  the  artificial  barriers  which  until 
DOW  have  prevented  Germany  from  reaping  the 
full  fruit  of  her  otherwise  unequaled  method  of 
government. 

In  other  words,  the  arrogance  and  over- 
bearing of  the  military  and  bureaucratic  class 
have  produced  the  sterling  rectitude  and 
splendid  efficiency  of  German  military  and 
dvil  ofBdals,  and  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
Germany  will  be  that  the  rectitude  will  remain 
and  the  arrogance  and  overbearing  will  boil 
away.  We  confess  we  are  surprised  that  the 
inconsistency  and  contradiction  of  such  rea- 
soning is  not  apparent  to  Professor  Francke 
himself.  We  have  no  confidence  m  a  social 
or  political  philosophy  which  asserts  that 
virtue  grows  by  a  natural  process  out  of  vice. 

The  world  is  opposed  to  Germany  to-day 
because  of  the  arrogance  and  overbearing  of 
her  mihtary  and  bureaucratic  class,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  believe  with  Professor 
Francke  that  arrogance  can  produce  "  ster- 
ling rectitude."  Military  arrogance  produces 
slavery,  and  what  the  world  is  afraid  of  to- 
day is  enslavement  by  the  modern  German 
philosophy  of  government. 


THE  ESCAPE  FROM  FEAR 

The  story  of  man  in  this  world  is  the  story 
of  getting  away  from  fear.  Fear  was  the 
universal  shadow  that  rested  over  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  race.  They  were  afraid  of 
everything,  and  they  had  reason  to  be,  because 
everything  seemed  hostile  to  them.  Even 
now,  after  thousands  of  years  of  observation, 
experience,  discovery,  and  obedience,  there 
are  moments  when  nature  seems  to  be  the 
enemy  of  man  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  science 
has  taught  us  that  nature  is  our  beneficent 
and  wonderful  friend  of  whose  services  the 
achievements  of  the  magicians  were  faint 
symbols.  The  earUest  men  were  surrounded 
l^  perils  which  must  have  sunk  deep  into 
their  consciousness  and  made  life  one  pro- 
bnged  and  painful  watchfulness.  The  sun 
smote  them  with  fire ;  the  winter  froze  them 
with  ice ;  the  great  storms,  which  they  could 
not  predict  and  against  which  they  could  not 


provide,  destroyed  them ;  wild  beasts,  poison- 
ous serpents,  and  venomous  insects  devoured 
or  poisoned  them ;  tempests  swept  their  fragile 
homes  out  of  existence ;  the  lightning  blasted 
them ;  disease  came  out  of  the  g^und ;  and 
death  awaited  them  at  every  turn. 

And  when,  in  the  crude  beginnings  of 
thought,  they  felt  the  presence  of  a  personal 
power  behind  all  these  forces,  that  power  was 
malignant  and  threatening.  The  fear  of 
God  with  early  men  was  a  cowering  and 
crushing  fear.  God  was  pursuing  them ; 
their  safety  lay  in  escaping  his  attention.  He 
was  angry  with  them;  they  placated  him. 
He  was  jealous  of  them;  they  concealed 
their  good  fortune.  He  was  envious  of 
them ;  they  hardly  dared  to  be  happy.  A 
man's  life  was  a  long  struggle  to  protect  him- 
self from  a  God  who  beset  him  behind  and  be- 
fore, not  to  protect,  but  to  blight  and  destroy. 

And  to  the  first  men  their  fellow-men  were 
as  dangerous  as  nature  and  God.  The  stranger 
was  necessarily  an  enemy ;  to  meet  him  safely 
one  must  always  be  ready  with  a  weapon  or 
with  a  blow.  All  differences  of  race,  of  coun- 
try, of  language,  were  the  symbols  of  an 
alienation  full  of  hatred  and  antagonism. 
Before  the  first  Christmas  fear  was  a  univer- 
sal emotion,  and  such  happiness  and  peace 
as  man  got  out  of  life  he  snatched  with  a 
fearful  joy  of  escaping  the  relentless  bitter- 
ness of  nature,  the  jealousies  of  the  gods, 
and  the  antagonism  and  hatred  of  his  fellows. 
When  the  shepherds  saw  the  angels  above 
their  flocks,  their  first  feeling  was  not  one  of 
exaltation  and  joy,  but  of  fear ;  and  the  first 
words  the  angels  said  were  spoken  to  calm 
those  fears.  Before  the  great  and  beautiful 
hymn  which  heaven  has  sung  on  earth, 
"  Peace  and  good  will  towards  men,"  could 
be  heard  the  angels  had  to  say,  **  Fear  not!'* 

The  fear  of  God  in  the  old  blasting  sense 
of  the  word  ended  when  Christ  came  to  cast 
out  fear  and  to  write  in  its  place  another 
word,  *'  Love.''  He  came  to  teach  men  that 
even  the  things  that  seemed  unfriendly  were 
expressions  of  the  divine  friendship,  and  the 
disasters,  sorrows,  and  hardships  of  life  had 
behind  them  the  intelligence  of  an  infinite 
love.  Ever  since  that  message  came  men 
have  been  slowly  casting  out  fear.  Life  long 
ago  ceased  to  mean  for  them  an  attempt  to 
elude  the  anger  of  God  and  has  become  an 
opportunity  ;  not  a  thing  to  run  away  from, 
but  to  run  into,  so  to  speak ;  for,  as  Phillips 
Brooks  once  said,  **  The  way  to  escape  from 
God  is  to  escape  into  him ;"  that  is  to  say. 
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to  accept  the  order  of  life  as  it  is  revealed  in 
our  experience  as  a  discipline  of  love  and  not 
of  anger.  Fear  makes  men  cowards,  and 
the  coward  is  as  brutal  in  his  panic  as  the 
savage.  Fear  turns  civilized  men  into  sav- 
ages, and  humanity  is  never  so  base  as  when 
it  is  seeking  in  a  great  crisis  to  protect  itself 
instead  of  seeking  to  protect  others.  For  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  a  love  which 
casteth  out  fear,  not  only  because  it  teaches 
that  the  order  of  life  is  divinely  fashioned,  but 
because,  by  substituting  the  love  of  others 
for  the  love  of  self,  it  makes  us  indifferent 
to  personal  danger. 


There  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  fear  if 
one's  heart  is  set  to  deal  jusdy,  to  walk  hum- 
bly, to  help  gratefully,  and  to  forget  one's 
self.  The  greater  the  danger,  the  greater 
the  need  for  that  valiant  spirit  which  enables 
a  man  to  walk  quietly  down  to  his  own  death 
because  he  is  concerned  not  for  himself  but 
for  others. 

The  root  of  love  is  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  faith  is  to  be  used,  not  when  the  skies 
are  cloudless,  but  when  they  are  black ;  not 
when  there  is  light  on  all  the  paths,  but-when 
darkness  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  paths  are  hidden  in-  a  vast  confusion. 


THE    BOY    POLICE    OF   NEW    YORK 


THE  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  New 
York  City  was  getting  through  the 
calendar  quickly.  The  three  jus- 
tices who  preside  jointiy  in  this  peculiar  court 
were  manipulating  ably  and  with  despatch  the 
machinery  that  doles  out  justice  in  minor 
criminal  cases — purse  snatching,  roulette 
playing,  window  breaking,  etc. 

In  a  sing-song  voice  the  court  clerk  called 
the  case  of  an  East  Side  Jew  charged  with 
conducting  a  lottery.  "  Officer  Goldstein," 
droned  the  clerk,  summoning  the  person  who 
was  to  press  the  complaint.  There  was  a 
stir  in  the  benches  packed  with  spectators, 
and  a  small  boy  in  short  trousers  stepped 
forward,  walking  to  the  witness  chair  with 
the  ponderous  dignity  of  self-conscious  youth. 
Gravely  he  seated  himself,  his  feet  swinging 
clear  of  the  floor,  and  gravely  he  pulled  a 
shining  badge  from  his  pocket  and  pinned  it 
on  his  coat. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  one  of  the  solemn 
justices,  while  the  court-room  tittered. 

**  Sergeant  Louis  Goldstein,  attached  to 
the  East  Fifth  Street  Station,"  was  the  cool, 
falsetto  answer,  and  the  titter  grew  to  a  roar. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  you're  a  regular 
policeman  ?  How  old  are  you,  anyway  }" 

'*  Tm  thirteen,"  answered  the  boy,  "  and 
Tm  a  member  of  Captain  John  Sweeney's 
Junior  Police  Force.  I  was  in  this  defendant's 
store  on  January  14,  and  he  had  a  big  board 
on  which  were  slips  with  numbers  pasted  all 
over  them.  Children  bought  chances  on 
prizes  which  this  defendant  put  up.  The 
prizes  were  chocolates.  I  got  the  evidence, 
and  then  asked  Patrolman  O'Neil,  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Station,  to  help  arrest  him. 


Here  is  the  board  and  some  chocolate  which 
we  seized." 

The  foregoing  account  is  a  paraphrase  of 
the  newspaper  reports  which  first  called  public 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  Junior  Polk» 
of  New  York,  an  institution  of  boys  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  organized  by 
Captain  John  Sweeney,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Precinct,  New  York  Police  Department  Be- 
fore proceeding  with  a  direct  scrutiny  of  this 
exceedingly  useful  and  interesting  body,  let 
us  follow  Sergeant  Louis  Goldstein  to  the  end 
of  his  case  against  the  Elast  Side  gambler,  for 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  reflects  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  New  York's  boy  police. 

Realizing  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
against  him,  the  lottery  man  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  fined  $25,  which  he  paid.  **  Then," 
reports  the  New  York  "  Times,"  **  under  the 
law,  the  chocolate  was  impounded  by  the 
District  Attorney,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  City  Chamberlain. 

"  The  auction  was  held  in  the  Dstriict 
Attorney's  private  office,  with  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Perkins  himself  acting  as  auc- 
tioneer. After  several  bids  were  received 
the  District  Attorney  turned  to  Sergeant 
Goldstein  and  offered  to  give  him  money  to 
bid  on  the  candy. 

'*  *  Oh,  no,  sir,'  the  boy  replied.  '  I  am  a 
police  officer,  and  I  can't  take  money  for 
doing  my  duty.' 

"  Oscar  Zinn,  a  process  server,  who  ob- 
tained the  chocolate  at  a  price  of  fifty-one 
cents,  tried  to  get  Goldstein  to  accept  some 
as  a  gift,  but  in  vain.  Later,  however,  when 
the  boy  saw  it  being  passed  around  among 
members  of  the  District  Attorney's  staff,  he 
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said :  *  If  you  don't  mind,  sir,  I  think  I  will 
take  one  cake  of  that  chocolate.  I  don't 
want  it  for  myself,  but  my  sister  is  awfully 
fond  of  candy.'  " 

And  the  **  Times  "  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  light  upon  the  valiant  ^lice- 
man's  past : 

**  This  was  not  the  first  arrest  the  Gold- 
stein boy  has  made,  District  Attorney  Perkins 
learned.  Three  weeks  ago  he  caught  two 
men  breaking  op>en  a  show-case  on  the  East 
Side,  and  had  theni  sentenced  to  six  months 
each.  It  was  for  that  arrest  that  he  was 
promoted  to  sergeant." 

The  Fifteenth  Precinct,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  F.  Sweeney,  is  in  one  of  the 
most  congested  parts  of  New  York.  In  its 
small  area  are  crammed  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  Denver,  Colorado  ;  Rochester,  New  York  ; 
and  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  population  is 
largely  foreign,  its  main  ingredients  being 
Jewish    and    Italian,   with    a   sprinkling  of 

Irish. 

Usually  in  such  humanity-clogged  neigh- 
borhoods the  principal  •  recreations  of  the 
boys  are  breaking  street  lamps,  playing  crap 
on  the  sidewalks,  and  building  bonfires  which 
fill  the  gutters  with  streams  of  melted  asphalt. 
It  was  once  like  that  in  the  Fifteenth  "Pre- 
cinct, but  it  is  so  no  more  since  the  Junior 
Police  have  been  organized. 

•*  What  the  boys  do  is  not  so  important  as 
what  they  don't  do,"  says  Captain  Sweeney. 
*•  For  a  long  time  while  I  was  a  lieutenant  I 
had  this  plan  in  mind  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  boj  s  out  of  trouble,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  ever  I  became  a  captain  I  would 
put  it  into  effect.  Street  fires,  which  cost 
the  dty  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  have 
decreased  ninety  per  cent  since  the  Junior 
Police  were  put  on  the  job.  The  breaking 
of  street  lamos  has  fallen  off  to  the  same 
extent.  Since  the  boys  have  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  damage  and  nuisances  committed 
by  their  own  kind  the  r^^ular  force  has  had 
more  time  for  the  more  important  business 
of  the  precinct. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  example  of  the 
boys  has  a  good  effect  on  their  elders. 
Tenement  dwellers  have  learned  to  keep 
their  fire-escapes  clear  of  encumbrances,  and 
push-cart  peddlers  know  that  they  must  not 
litter  the  streets  with  papers  and  fruit  skins 
from  their  carts  or  the  boy  cops  will  get 
them. 

'*  The  boys  have  a  particular  fondness  for 


detective  work.  They  are  not  encouraged 
in  this  sort  of  work,  however,  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  it  sometimes  hamp>ers  the  regular 
police.  But  for  the  special  work  to  which  we 
tr>'  to  confine  them  they  are  invaluable." 

Captain  Sweeney  has  divided  his  precinct 
into  twelve  zones.  To  each  zone  are  assigned 
twenty  boy  policemen  who  live  therein,  in- 
cluding a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  two 
sergeants  appointed  from  the  juvenile  rank 
for  special  merit.  Twice  a  week  the  boys  go 
through  the  regulation  police  drill,  each  cap- 
tain leading  his  squad  about  the  drill  court- 
yard, shouting  gruff  commands :  "  Forward, 
march,"  "Column  left,"  "Column  right," 
"  Halt,"  in  imitation  of  the  officers  of  the 
adult  blue-coated  force,  who  watch  these  evo- 
lutions with  the  serious  earnestness  of  Ger- 
man generals  reviewing  troop  maneuvers. 

Before  becoming  a  junior  policeman  a  boy 
must  subscribe  to  the  following  regulations : 

PLEDGE 

1.  I  promise  on  my  honor 

2.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  Country,' 
and  to  obey  the  Law. 

3.  To  obey  the  Motto  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Junior  Police  Force  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

4.  To  keep  and  never  to  misuse  my  Junior 
Police  Badge,  and  to  surrender  it  upon  demand 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Force. 


Be  honest. 

Be  trustworthy. 

Be  loyal. 


MOTTO 


Be  helpful. 
Be  polite. 
Be  obedient. 


Be  brave. 


DUTIES 

1.  Prevent  swearing  and  vulgar  language  in 
the  public  street  and  public  places. 

2.  Prevent  the  building  of  bonfires  in  the 
streets.  .     .  ,     . 

3.  Prevent  boys  from  breaking  windows  and 
street  lamps,  and  from  defacing  buildings  and 
sidewalks  with  chalk. 

4.  Prevent  boys  from  smoking  cigarettes  and 
playing  crap. 

5.  Prevent  boys  from  engaging  ia  dangerous 
or  unlawful  playing. 

6.  Prevent  persons  placing  encumbrances  or 
obstructions  on  fire-escapes. 

7.  Prevent  the  mixing  of  ashes,  garbage,  and 
paper. 

8.  See  that  garbage  cans  are  kept  covered, 
and  that  ash  and  garbage  cans  are  promptly  re- 
moved from  the  sidewalk  when  emptied, 

9.  Request  persons  to  keep  the  sidewalk  and 
areaway  in  front  of  their  buildings  clean,  and 
not  to  throw  refuse  into  the  street 

10.  Make  special  effort  to  perform  duties  6,  7, 
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8,  and  9  at  your  own  homes.  See  that  your  par- 
ents and  relatives  do  not  violate  the  laws  and 
ordinances. 

11.  For  the  above  purposes  do  not  enter  any 
building  under  any  condition. 

Captain  Sweeney's  idea  has  been  taken  up 
in  several  precincts  in  the  Bronx  (an  uptown 
borough  of  New  York)  by  Mr.  Charles  D. 
PuUen,  a  citizen,  in  co-operation  with  the 
precinct  captains.  Everywhere  that  it  has 
been  tried  it  has  pleased  both  householders 
and  the  boys  themselves.  New  York  has 
long  needed  five  or  six  thousand  more  men 
on  its  police  force,  but  the  cost  of  providing 
them  has  always  seemed  prohibitory  to  the 
governing  authorities.  The  creation  of  a 
body  of  an  equal  number  of  boy  police  would 
do  almost  as  well  and  would  be  much  cheaper. 
This  body  should  be  supported  by  the  citi- 


zens generally,  not  by  a  few  generous  indi- 
viduals, as  is  now  the  case  in  New  York ;  and 
social  workers,  boards  of  trade,  and  al^dvic 
bodies  should  co-operate  with  the  police 
authorities  in  controlling  and  directing  the 
juveniie  catchpolls. 

Such  a  body  of  youthful  constabular}^ 
would  be  useful  in  all  American  cities.  The 
problem  of  the  boy  in  the  streets  is  not 
confined  to  New  York  alone.  This  problem 
is  largely  solved  when  the  bo)rish  love  of  ad- 
venture and  mystery,  which  usually  expresses 
itself  in  emulation  of  the  exploits  of  criminal 
heroes  of  dime  novels  and  the  yellow  press, 
is  directed  to  the  imitation  of  the  deeds  of 
the  real  heroes  of  American  cities — the  brave, 
honest,  and  unassuming  members  of  the 
police  force,  in  uniform  and  out 

Gregory  Mason. 


THE   ATTEMPT    ON   THE    ORDUNA 


A    POLL    OF    THE    PRESS 


MAKING   SURE    OF    THE    FACTS 

ACCORDING  to  the  story  told  by 
the  captain  and  by  several  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  Cunard 
steamship  Orduna,  on  July  9  that  ship  was 
attacked  by  a  German  submarine  and  barely 
escaped  damage  or  destruction  by  torpedo 
and  shell  fire.  The  Orduna  had  twenty- 
two  Americans  among  her  two  hundred  and 
twenty- seven  passengers. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  the  Washington  "Times"  reminds  us,  to 
know  all  the  facts  before  concluding  opinions 
about  this  reported  event.  "If  the  sub- 
marine did,  in  fact,  try  to  torpedo  the  vessel 
without  any  warning,  then  Berlin  must  dis- 
avow the  act  or  sacrifice  all  presumptions  in 
its  favor  by  reason  of  several  weeks  of  com- 
paratively good  conduct  in  the  underseas 
warfare."     The  "  Times  "  adds : 

The  case  is  peculiarly  bad  unless  there  shall 
be  disavowal,  for  the  Orduna  was  sailing  west- 
ward, carrying  no  munitions.  Imminent  military 
necessity  cannot  well  be  argued  in  justification. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  fact  that  reports  thus 
far  come  chiefly  from  British  officers  of  the 
vessel.  H  she  ran  away  after  being  held  up  and 
warned,  she  surrendered  her  immunity  from 
atfack.  It  is  needful  to  know  the  full  details  to 
determine  where  lies  the  initial  blame. 

The  Boston  "  Journal "  also  warns  its 
readers    that  the  testimony  is  thus  far  not 


complete,  and,  without  it,  there  can  be  no 
drawing  of  conclusions  by  our  Government 
The  case  must  be  decided  on  the  fact  as  to 
whether  the  Orduna  ran  before  or  after  the 
launching  of  the  torpedo  and  the  firing  of 
the  shells,  affirms  the  New  York  "  Press." 
The  question,  therefore,  is  "  not  whether  the 
submarine  attacked  the  Orduna,  but  whether 
the  Orduna  was  rightfully  attacked,"  and  on 
this  the  "  Press  "  remarks : 

Before  we  can  take  final  judgment  on  that 
question,  we  must  carry  our  examination  beyond 
the  reports  of  the  Orduna.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  were  very  few  persons  awake  on  the  ship 
when  the  excitement  first  began.  They  were 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  members  of  the  Orduna^s 
crew,  with  the  officers  determined  to  cut  and 
run  for  it,  warned  or  not  warned.  Others  who 
came  hurrying  on  deck  got  their  information  as 
to  the  primary  attack — the  ship  was  then  being 
shelled  in  the  secondary  attack — from  the  Or- 
duna*s  officers,  obviously  not  impartial  wit- 
nesses, naturally  willing  to  make  the  whole 
a£Fair  appear  a  wanton  and  wicked  violation  of 
the  rules  of  warfare  and  the  laws  of  civilization. 

Let  us  not  spare  our  condemnation  of  the  act 
of  the  submarine  which  pursued  the  Orduna 
and  our  horror  of  the  lawless  policy  in  which 
the  German  Admiralty  persists,  if  the  facts  bear 
out  the  reports  given  us  by  those  on  the  Orduna. 
But  let  us  make  sure  of  the  facts.  We  roust 
make  absolutely  sure  of  them,  for  they  can  too 
desperately  affect  the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  no 
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less  than  of  the  German  nation,  to  permit  us  to 
weigh  them  lightly  or  to  judge  from  them  mis- 
takenly. 

In  much  the  same  spirit  another  New  York 
paper,  the  "  Sun,"  asserts  : 

In  the  matter  of  the  Orduna,  the  question  of 
vital  moment  is  whether  she  was  hailed  by  her 
assailant  and  ordered  to  stop  for  visitation  and 
search  before  the  attack  was  made.  If  the 
challenge  was  given,  and  the  merchantman, 
seeking  to  escape,  disregarded  it,  the  com- 
mander of  the  war-vessel  may  cite  those  facts 
in  explaining  and  defending  his  subsequent 
conduct. 

The  testimony  of  the  Orduna's  captain  is  that 
his  ship  was  not  challenged,  that  the  first  evi- 
dence given  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  war- 
ship was  the  appearance  of  a  torpedo,  and  that 
thereafter  nine  shells  were  fired  at  his  vessel. 
If  this  course  was  followed  by  the  undersea 
boat,  the  attack  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
marine  war. 

SIGNIFICANT    FEATURES 

The  most  significant  feature  with  regard  to 
the  Orduna,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  **  Re- 
public,'* is  that  she  was  attacked  on  her  west- 
ward journey.  The  St.  Louis  paper  also 
says: 

It  was  impossible  that  she  should  have  car- 
ried munitions  or  any  other  contraband  of  war, 
since  she  was  traveling  away  from  the  zone  of 
conflict.  The  case,  therefore,  presents  in  the 
most  typical  form  just  those  aspects  of  the  sub- 
marine blockade  against  which  the  United 
States  has  most  vigorously  and  most  specifically 
protested. 

"Which  of  the  several  defenses  that  Ger- 
many has  erected  will  be  used  to  explain  the 
attadc  upon  the  Orduna  ?**  inquires  the  Syra- 
cuse "  Post-Standard,"  and  proceeds  : 

The  liner  was  not  armed.  She  did  not  carry 
munitions.  She  did  not  carry  troops.  She  was 
not  bound  for  an  English  port.  Her  errand 
was  peaceful. 

The  German  submarine  apparently  made  an 
efiFort  to  destroy  her,  as  the  Lusitania  was  de- 
stroyed, with  no  care  that  her  passengers  might 
escape.  The  only  note  of  regret  in  the  Lusitania 
note  was  the  expression  of  surprise  that  the  ship 
sank  so  soon  that  few  were  saved.  1 1  was  the 
expectation  that  she  would  disappear  so  slowly 
that  all  could  be  taken  off.  How  were  the 
Orduna^s  passengers  to  escape  had  the  torpedo 
struck? 

When  the  torpedo  missed,  the  submarine  gave 
chase,  using  her  guns.  She  was  quite  justified 
in  this  conduct,  as  she  was  unjustified  in  seeking 
wanton  destruction  of  the  ship.  The  Orduna 
was  a  lawful  prize  of  war.    Had  she  surrendered, 


the  submarine  commander  was  legally  bound  to 
take  off  her  passengers  before  he  took  her  in 
charge  as  a  prize.  The  submarine  has  not  the 
facilities  of  a  cruiser  for  this  branch  of  warfare, 
and  yet  she  could  conceivably  have  done  it. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  torpedo  the  ship,  not  the 
report  that  the  submarine  hid  behind  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  or  that  she  gave  chase  in  an  endeavor 
to  compel  surrender,  that  causes  alarm.  The 
Germans  have  shown  a  disposition  to  modify 
their  submarine  warfare  since  the  Lusitania 
horror.  The  Orduna  incident  indicates  a  pur- 
pose to  revert  to  the  old  anarchy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  "  Times," 
the  attack  upon  the  Orduna  '*  was  actually 
a  worse  outrage  than  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania." 

GERMANV!s    DEFIANCE 

The  New  York  "  World  "  views  the  inci- 
dent as  confirming  Germany's  fatuousness 
in  her  general  policy  concerning  the  present 
war : 

But  for  folly  almost  inconceivable  somewhere 
in  the  German  service  conditions  would  to-day 
be  favorable  for  drawing  American  attention  to 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Entente  Powers,  chiefly 
Great  Britain,  upon  American  commerce. 

Meat  shippers  clamor  because  cargoes  are 
held  for  months  without  redress.  Cotton-plant- 
ers are  justly  wroth  at  Lord  Crewe's  announce- 
ment that  the  British  Cabinet  hopes  to  limit  the 
cotton  imports  of  neutrals  to  their  domestic 
needs,  though  cotton  is  not  contraband,  and  no 
proper  blockade  checks  its  free  export.  As  to 
prize  court  innovations.  Secretary  Lansing  has 
warned  England  that  we  will  not  respect  re- 
straints "  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  under  international  law.'' 

Yet  the  very  newspapers  that  print  this  frank 
and  friendly,  but  final,  word  tell  also  of  the 
torpedo  attack  on  the  Orduna,  and  once  more 
neutral  trade  is  forgotten  in  the  peril  of  neutral 
lives,  once  more  one  nation's  tort  and  trespass 
drop  out  of  sight  in  the  bigger  grievance,  as  we 
see  another  nation,  apparently  with  deliberate 
purpose,  resuming  against  our  citizens  at  sea 
upon  lawful  errands  the  policy  of  murder. 

The  New  York  "  Globe  "  acutely  points 
out  that  to  the  submarine  commander's  bad 
marksmanship  we  are  indebted  for  a  degree 
of  calmness  in  considering  the  event  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible,  and 
continues : 

But  his  lack  of  efficiency  does  not  obscure 
the  matter  at  issue.  It  helps  rather,  since  it 
leaves  us  cool,  to  reveal  with  startling  distinct- 
ness how  little  Germany  has  understood  our 
position.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  without 
warning  Germany's  friends  have  justified  be- 
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cause  she  was  carrying  ammunition  to  England. 
Not  a  few  good  Americans  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  their  fellow-citizens  should  not 
have  pressed  their  right  to  use  a  belligerent^s 
passenger  ship  that  transports  war  material. 
In  the  case  of  the  Orduna,  which,  if  she  bore 
anything  of  value  to  the  Allies,  was  taking  it 
away  from  and  not  to  them,  these  explanations 
and  extenuations  cannot  be  advanced. 

Several  cases  have  been  recently  reported, 
according  to  the  New  York  "Tribune,'*  in 
which  German  submarine  commanders,  be- 
fore sinking  merchantmen,  observed  the 
rule  of  visitation  and  search  and  gave  non- 
combatants  on  board  ample  opportunity  to 
take  to  the  boats.  This  encouraged  the 
American  public  to  believe  that  Germany 
was  preparing  to  abandon  "  her  lawless 
methods  of  warfare  at  sea.  But  it  is  clear 
that  no  orders  have  yet  been  sent  from  Berlin 
imposing  compliance  with  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  on  German  submarine  com- 
manders." The  same  view  is  taken  by  the 
Cleveland  "  Leader,"  which  adds  that  *'  Ger- 
man deeds  are  as  harsh  as  German  notes  are 
unyielding."  This  is  apparently  confirmed  by 
the  "  New  Yorker  Herold,"  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language,  which  frankly 
admits : 

All  the  comments  made  about  the  German 
submarine  attack  on  the  Cunard  steamship 
Orduna  hit  the  right  mark  only  in  one  point : 
The  German  war  administration  does  not  in- 
tend to  give  up  the  advantages  which  the  sub- 
marine warfare  procures  for  Germany. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  transpired,  thinks 
the  St.  Paul  "  Pioneer  Press,"  **  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  Americans  who  will  view  the 
attack  [on  the  Orduna]  as  an  answer  to  the 
American  demand  more  forceful  and  direct 
than  reams  of  written  correspondence."  The 
St.  Paul  paper  continues  : 

It  will  be  a  rude  shock  to  those  Americans 
whose  friendship  for  Germany  and  sympathy 
with  her  cause  led  them  to  persist  in  the  faith 
that  she  would  vindicate  her  humanity,  justify 
confidence,  and  live  up  to  the  traditions  she 
professes,  and  to  hope  that  her  attitude  toward 
the  demand  America  made  in  the  name  of  civili- 
zation  and  humanity  would  be  their  final  justifi- 
cation. An  added  gravity  is  given  the  situation 
beyond  all  denial. 

Again,  as  the  Washington  **  Herald " 
warns,  "  to-morrow  an  attack  by  torpedo  and 
guns  under  similar  circumstances  may  shock 
civilization  with  a  new  horror  and  bring  the 
United  States  and  Germany  to  the  brink  of 


war.  .  .  .  Lives  of  Americans  on  the  high 
seas  are  in  hourly  peril.  Germany  has  in- 
formed us  that  their  safety  may  be  secured 
only  by  sailing  under  conditions  laid  down  by 
Germany." 

AMERICA'S    DUTY 

In  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger's  ' 
opinion,  **  the  issue  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  remains  precisely  what  it 
has  been  since  the  beginning.  And  that 
issue  is  one  that  concerns  the  honor,  the  wel- 
fare, and  safety  of  these  dominions."  Thus 
the  Orduna  incident,  says  another  Phila- 
delphia paper,  the  "Telegraph,"  certainly 
reinforces  the  demands  heretofore  made, 
to  which  Germany  has  not  satisfactorily  re- 
sponded, **  that  Americans'  rights  on  the 
seas  shall  be  respected  and  that  American 
lives  shall  not  be  put  in  peril  by  methods  of 
warfare  not  recognized  by  law  or  civilization." 
The  Philadelphia  paper  adds  : 

This  latest  incident  cannot  fail  to  strengthen 
the  President's  purpose.  The  controversy  can- 
not go  on  indefinitely  through  a  correspondence 
friendly  in  tone  but  lacking  in  results.  The 
patience  of  a  peaceful  and  patient  people  has 
been  sorely  tried  already. 

The  New  York  "  Herald  "  and  very  many 
other  papers  warn  Germany  that  **  publk: 
sentiment  is  crystallized ;  and  the  well-nigh 
universal  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
thus  expressed  by  the  Baltimore  "  News :" 

The  complete  change  in  tone  of  the  American 
press  on  the  subject  of  our  negotiations  with 
Germany  since  the  news  arrived  of  the  attack 
on  the  Orduna  reflects  accurately,  no  doubt,  the 
feeling  of  those  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  negotiations.  How  keen  is  the  disappoint- 
ment is  shown  by  newspapers  that  have  been 
most  optimistic  over  the  outcome.  .  .  . 

The  thing  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  to-day  is,  How  is  it  possible  to 
keep  on  friendly  terms  with  a  nation  that  treats 
a  solemn  warning,  such  as  Germany  has  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  with  such  fla- 
grant disregard  ?  If  it  turns  out  that  the  attack 
on  the  Orduna  was  correctly  reported,  Germany 
has  left  us  scant  room  for  hope  that  the  act  will 
be  disavowed.  If  it  is  not,  the  President  will 
be  faced  with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  eating 
his  own  words  or  of  carrying  out  the  alternative 
to  which  he  pledged  the  Nation. 

And  the  thing  that  perplexes  and  amazes  the 
people  of  this  country  is  that  for  the  little 
gained  by  sinking  merchantmen  without  warn- 
ing Germany  appears  to  stand  ready  to  force 
the  United  States  into  the  war. 
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Was  the  trouble  7vith  this  undergraduate  in  himself,  or  in  the  college  system,  or 
in  the  social  environment  ?  Is  his  viezv  of  college  life  exaggerated,  or  pessimistic, 
or  simply  incomplete  ?  Does  'his  "  confession  *'  suggest  practical  means  of  improiu- 
ment  and  phases  that  ought  to  have  more  consideration  ?  It  is  because  we  think 
that  this  article  will  provoke  dissent  and  discussion  that  tue  lay  it  before  our  readers, 
and  ask  them,  in  turn,  to  tell  us  freely  what  they  think  of  the  positions  taken, —  The 
Editors. 
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ELL/*  said  a  friend  of  my  father's 
just  before  I  came  to  college, 
three  and  a  half  years  ago,  *'  all 
bell  get  will  be  an  incapacity  for  work."  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  alumnus  of 
the  very  institution  for  which  I  was  bound,  I 
did  not  believe  him  then.  For  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  deciphering  the  catalogue,  and  I 
was  awed  by  the  erudition  indicated  in  such 
notices  as  this :  "  The  reading  will  include 
the  greater  part  of  Chaucer's  poetry,  together 
with  selections  from  Langland,  Gower,  Wy- 
(^,  and  the  author  of  *  Sir  Gawaine  and 
the  Green  Knight.'  A  thesis  of  considera- 
ble length,  embodying  the  results  of  inde- 
pendent investigation,  will  be  required  of 
every  student."  Then  I  did  not  know  that 
that  sort  of  thing  was  intended  only  to  im- 
press other  universities,  that  all  it  actually 
demanded  was  reading  a  few  *'  Canterbury 
Tales  "  and  writing  a  perfunctory  summary 
of  two  or  three  magazine  articles.  But  now, 
in  the  last  half  of  my  senior  year,  I  know  that 
my  father's  friend  was  right. 

For  one  thing,  at  the  time  when  he  made 
the  remark  I  was  just  out  of  high  school, 
and  was  used  to  doing  my  work  whether  or 
not  I  wished  to.  Perhaps  the  public  schools 
which  I  had  attended  were  more  thorough 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  preparatory  schools. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  boys 
come  to  college  with  fair  habits  of  indus- 
try. When  I  entered,  I  was  so  accustomed  to 
doing  what  I  was  bid  and  to  doing  it  thor- 
oughly and  without  question  that  I  kept  on 
almost  throughout  my  freshman  year.  But 
many  things  conspired  against  me. 

For  one  thing,  I  soon  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  which  appeared  cogent  to  me 
for  doing  no  more  than  the  minimum.  In 
the  first  place,  the  required  course  of  study 
seemed  planned  expressly  not  to  "  come 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms."  Not 
because  it  was  impractical,  for  I  always  dis- 


liked practical  studies,  but  because  it  was  so 
surprisingly  dull.  I  can  see  already  that  I 
was  then  mistaken ;  that  my  instructors,  not 
my  studies,  were  at  fault.  In  high  school  my 
teachers  had  really  been  teachers,  and  nothing 
more ;  but  in  ^college,  on  the  contrary,  the 
faculty  is  composed  of  investigators  with 
whom  teaching  is  a  minor  and  purely  per- 
functory activity.  I  suppose  that  a  man  who 
has  been  through  the  German-American  mill 
of  the  Ph.D.  can  hardly  help  coming  forth 
more  or  less  of  a  desiccated  machine ;  but 
why  such  men  should  be  employed  ostensibly 
to  train  the  youthful  mind  is  an  enigma.  At 
any  rate,  by  their  own  lack  of  interest  they 
quite  effectually  check  all  possible  enthusiasm 
in  their  students.  It  is  amusing  sometimes, 
when  the  imagination  of  a  class  is  touched 
by  some  phase  of  their  subject,  to  behold  the 
instructor's  bewilderment.  He  is  prepared 
for  anything  but  that.  Naturally,  he  is  very, 
very  seldom  thus  embarrassed.  My  own  most 
acute  experience  of  this  kind  came  in  the 
second  term  of  my  freshman  year.  I  remem- 
bered my  pleasure  in  reading  the  Iliad,  and 
expected  equally  to  enjoy  the  Odyssey.  But 
I  saw  at  once  that  its  "  surge  and  thunder,'* 
as  far  as  my  professor  was  concerned,  was  as 
cut-and-dried  a  matter  as  a  geometric  dem- 
onstration ;  his  teaching  was  altogether  by 
rote,  and  my  own  work,  for  lack  of  encour- 
agement, followed  suit.  I  soon  learned — 
what  I  had  suspected  already — that  this  was 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange 
that  I  soon  succumbed  to  the  many  vaiied 
and  pleasant  distractions  of  college  life. 
These,  I  may  say  in  passing,  in  the  case  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten  are  quite  innocent,  if 
futile  and  rather  enervating.  The  American 
university  affords  ample  proof  of  Dr.  John- 
son's assertion  that,  "if  we  were  all  idle, 
there  would  be  no  growing  weary ;  we 
should  all  entertain  one  another."     Some  of 
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these  **  side-shows "  which,  as  President 
Wilson  once  observed,  **  have  swallowed  up 
the  circus  "  are  praiseworthy  in  themselves. 
For  instance,  the  active  interest  taken  by  the 
undergraduates  in  outdoor  sports — and  I 
mean  as  participants,  not  as  spectators — is 
of  course  an  admirable  thing.  Every  after- 
noon almost  everybody  plays  tennis  or  golf 
or  baseball,  or  swims,  or  runs  cross  country, 
according  to  his  taste  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  Then,  too,  the  best  work  in  college 
is  done  by  the  undergraduates  who  manage 
the  various  periodicals  and  dramatic  clubs. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  case  the  littie  real 
labor  I  have  performed  has  been  in  connection 
with  a  college  magazine.  But,  after  all,  these 
activities  cannot  supply  the  training  which  the 
curriculum  so  conspicuously  fails  to  give ; 
and  besides,  they  do  not  reach  the  majority 
at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  is  not 
one  of  the  undergraduates  can  realize  how 
they  spend  their  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Even  for  them  it  is  difficult.  The  morning, 
of  course,  is  given  to  class  work  and  lectures. 
In  the  afternoon  one  can  go  canoeing,  or  take 
a  long  walk  into  the  country,  or  play  tennis. 
The  evening  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
"  movies,"  to  playing  bridge,  to  endless  talk- 
ingt  perhaps  to  reading  magazines  and  nov- 
els or  even  something  more  profitable,  and 
to  some  studying.  Talking  takes  more  time 
than  anything  else ;  it  is  assuredly  not  the 
fault  of  the  universi*^y  if  conversation  has 
become  a  lost  art.  Perhaps  the  students  of 
institutions  in  large  cities  have  more  excite- 
ment, but  even  in  a  secluded  rural  commu- 
nity such  as  ours  college  life  is  a  delightful, 
idle  existence,  varied  enough  to  keep  it 
sweet.  The  hours  wasted  every  day  in  a 
modern  American  university  would  furnish 
interesting  material  to  those  persons  with  a 
passion  for  disconcerting  statistics.  So  the 
uninspiring  quality  of  the  instruction  and  the 
diversions  of  college  life  almost  inevitably 
lead  a  man  to  reduce  his  studying  to  the 
very  minimum. 

And,  as  you  have  probably  inferred,  this 
minimum  is  ridiculously  small.  Therein  lies 
the  evil.  If  the  undergraduate  had  to  work, 
willy-nilly,  in  order  not  to  be  dropped,  he 
would  still  receive  some  training.  But  as  it 
is,  an  incredibly  little  amount  of  time  is 
required,  not  only  to  pass  one's  courses,  but 
to  be  graduated  with  honors  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  It  is  all  so  much  a  matter  of 
routine  that  as  soon  as  one  catches  the  tricks 


of  the  trade  he  need  do  almost  nothing. 
Literal  translations  reduce  the  preparation 
on  foreign  languages  to  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes a  lesson,  and  other  subjects  present  no 
more  difficulty  to  one  who  has  mastered  the 
comparatively  simple  science  of  "  bluffing." 
This  sort  of  mechanical  work  is  what  the 
instructors  expect,  and  therefore  what  thc>' 
get.  Then,  too,  the  lack  of  relation  between 
one's  real  understanding  of  a  subject  and  the 
mark  one  gets  is  discouraging.  Almost  in- 
variably I  have  received  the  lowest  marks  in 
the  subjects  which  I  had  come  closest  to 
mastering,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  taken 
pains  to  learn  something  instead  of  devoting 
myself  to  cramming  the  obvious  facts  which 
I  knew  would  be  asked  on  the  examination. 
For  one  soon  learns  to  forecast  the  ques- 
tions which  will  be  set,  and  can  prepare  him- 
self to  answer  these  fully  without  getting 
any  grip  on  the  subject-matter  at  all.  In  a 
lecture  course,  if  one  attends  the  lectures  and 
reads  a  syllabus  on  the  evening  before  the 
examination,  one  needs  no  further  prepara- 
tion to  make  sure  of  passing.  The  average 
daily  work  done  by  the  undergraduate  may 
be  as  much  as  an  hour ;  my  own  average  I 
should  put  well  under  a  half-hour,  and  I 
know  men  who  get  on  comfortably  with  ten 
minutes  a  day.  But,  you  may  ask,  are  there 
none  with  a  zeal  for  knowledge  so  intense 
that  not  even  a  college  course  can  quench 
it  ?  There  are  a  few,  of  course,  who  keep 
the  flame  burning,  but  everything  unites  to 
extinguish  it — the  quality  of  the  instruction, 
the  lack  of  any  demand  ifor  scholarship,  and, 
above  all,  the  alluring  ease  of  the  environ- 
ment. Undeniably  it  is  pleasanter  to  lie  on 
one's  back  under  the  trees  and  smoke  a  pipe 
and  discuss  the  baseball  team  than  to  pour 
over  **  Piers  Plowman  "  and  Montesquieu ; 
and,  all  things  being  equal,  the  natural  man 
will  choose  the  former. 

Now  all  this  lotos-eating  life  has  only  one 
bad  effect  on  most  men :  beyond  doubt,  it 
does  give  them  an  **  incapacity  for  work." 
Inevitably  it  makes  the  will  power  flabby, 
until  after  four  years  of  doing  only  what  one 
pleases  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  do  anything  else.  I  look  back  with 
amazement  at  my  high  school  days,  when  I 
could  sit  down  deliberately  and  memorize  the 
kings  of  Rome  or  the  prepositions  which 
take  the  dative  in  German,  when  without 
a  murmur  I  performed  drudgery  compared 
with  which  my  present  work  is  sheer  play. 
And  yet,  after  three  and  a  half  years  of  *'  uni- 
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versity  training,"  I  find  myself  in  Coleridge's 
condition :  "  No  sooner  does  a  thing  present 
itself  to  me  as  a  duty,  than  I  feel  myself  inca- 
pable of  performing  it."  This  means,  of 
course,  a  loss  of  self-control,  a  weakening  of 
the  moral  fibers,  brought  about  for  want  of 
that  discipline  which  it  is  the  university's 
chief  duty  to  give  and  which  is  so  strikingly 
absent  from  it.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
not  the  only  **  seats  of  learning  "  accounted 
for  by  the  old  quatrain  : 

**  No  wonder  that  science  and  learning  profound 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  so  greatly  abound. 
When  so  many  bring  hither  a  little  each  day, 
And  we  see  very  few  who  take  any  away." 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  am  far  from  being 
sure  that  my  father's  friend  was  altogether 
correct  in  saying  that  an  incapacity  for  work 
is  the  only  thing  a  college  gives.  It  is  true 
enough  as  far  as  the  strictly  academic  part 
of  undergraduate  life  is  concerned ;  but  the 
sodal  side  seems  to  me  to  hold  an  evil  even 
more  pernicious,  because  more  insidious. 
This  evil  cannot  be  manifest  to  any  one  who 
is  not  either  a  student  or  in  close  touch  with 
students.  I  believe  it  b  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  American  universities,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  have  social  systems  based  on  compe- 
tition for  election  to  the  dubs  or  fraternities 
which  rule  the  student  life.  In  "  Stover  at 
Yale  "  Mr.  Owen  Johnson  has  analyzed  the 
efifects  of  that  sort  of  social  competition 
which  is  peculiar  to  Yale.  It  is  pretty  much 
the  same  elsewhere.  In  my  own  college,  for 
instance,  where  the  clubs  elect  new  members 
at  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year,  they 
dominate  the  underclassmen's  imagination, 
because  to  them  they  spell  success  or  failure. 
The  man  who  belong^  to  a  prominent  club, 
though  he  may  have  achieved  nothing  else, 
has  made  good,  whereas  the  man  who  is  on 
a  varsity  team  or  the  college  daily — who,  in 
other  words,  has  accomplished  something  by 
force  of  true  ability — has  failed. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  to  blame  for  the 
most  unpleasant  phase  of  college  life.  I 
mean  the  impregnable  and  inviolable  barriers 
of  caste.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  these 
castes  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
outside  world ;  they  do  not  depend  on 
"family  "or  "  f)osition  in  society,"  nor  on 
wealth  or  brains  or  any  of  those  obvious 
things.  To  the  uninitiated  they  may  well 
seem  occult  in  their  workings.  The  fact  is 
that,  while  the  college  from  one  point  of  view 
b  a  democracy — in  so  far  that  money  and 
family  in  themselves  count  for   little — from 


another  point  of  view  it  constitutes  an  aris- 
tocracy as  rigid  as  that  of  the  Hindus  or  the 
feudal  ages.  But  what,  then,  determines  a 
man's  rung  on  this  ladder  ?  The  whole  mat- 
ter depends  upon  the  club  question,  and  a 
man's  status  is  decided  by  the  club  for  which 
he  seems  to  be  bound.  The  distributing 
process  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  fresh- 
man year.  At  that  time  certain  men  become 
marked  out  as  desdned  for  such  and  such  a 
club.  Their  friends  hope  to  be  carried  in 
with  them,  and  thus  they  form  littie  cliques 
which  are  very  jealous.  Since  many  of  the 
members  of  these  cliques  are  not  sure  of 
their  position,  they  feel  that  to  look  down 
upon  less  fortunate  mortals  is  one  means  of 
proving  that  they  belong  among  the  elect, 
and  they  are  inclined  to  impute  base  motives 
to  any  one  who  makes  overtures  to  them. 
Excepting,  of  course,  that  anybody  in  a 
"  big  "  club  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  anybody  in  a  smaller  one, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  men  to  get  to 
know  each  other  unless  some  remarkably 
strong  bond  draws  them  together.  Any  one 
who  tries  to  overlook  these  conventions  as 
unworthy  is  considered,  of  necessity,  a  "  boot- 
licker" trying  to  force  himscjf  into  the 
society  of  his  betters,  and  therefore  doubly 
damned.  Such  a  system  results  not  unnatu- 
rally in  setting  up  false  ideals.  Every  one 
wishes  to  succeed  in  college,  and  he  finds  that 
success  comes,  not  from  achievement,  as  it 
should,  but  from  catering  to  the  majority. 

I  had  no  sooner  entered  as  a  freshman 
than  I  discovered  that  a  certain  accepted 
mode  of  thinking  and  talking  was  as  neces- 
sary as  the  outward  observances  of  wearing 
a  littie  black  cap  and  not  walking  on  the 
grass.  If  you  did  not  say  what  the  rest  said 
and  think  as  the  rest  thought,  you  were  likely 
to  "get  in  wrong."  And  that  was  disastrous, 
because  then  you  might  not  "  make  "  a  club. 
Of  course,  in  so  close  a  community  as  the 
college  or  the  small  university,  where  one  is 
in  unremitting  contact  with  his  fellows,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  premium  should  be  set 
upon  conformity.  For  one  thing,  it  is  so  de- 
lightfully easy  to  get  all  one's  ideas  ready- 
made.  A  complete  set  of  these  ready-made 
ideas  the  freshman  finds  awaiting  him.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  no  worse  for  him  to  have 
these  than  none  at  all,  if  they  did  not  block 
the  way  against  new  ones,  and  thus  make 
him  almost  impervious;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  an  almost  irresistible  pressure  is  exerted 
to  force  him  into  accepting  these  second-hand 
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opinions.  Surely  doing  as  the  rest  do  seems 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  success,  and  the 
majority  never  realize  that  they  are  paying  a 
price  at  all.  Naturally,  when  the  forfeit  is 
social  damnation,  only  a  very  few  brazen  and 
hardy  souls  dare  to  stand  out  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  average.  It  really  takes  con- 
siderable courage  ;  more  than  I,  for  one,  ever 
cared  to  exert.       /  - 

The  trouble  is  that  judgment  is  passed 
upon  a  man  before  the  middle  of  his  sopho- 
more year,  and  that  consequently  his  judges 
are  boys  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  ap- 
,  prove  or  condemn  by  superficial  and  puerile 
standards.  Of  course  conformity  to  these 
standards  is  the  highest  possible  recommenda- 
tion, and  divergence  from  them,  whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  the  gravest  fault.  Sopho- 
mores do  not  like  a  man  to  study  very  hard 
or  to  be  seriously  in  earnest  about  anything 
intellectual ;  he  must  hold  the  average  views 
on  everything  from  religion  to  intercoll^ate 
athletics.  This  standardization  accounts  for 
the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  body  of  men 
all  of  whom  think  and  do  and  say  the  same 
thing  about  really  important  subjects — that 
is,  such  as  the  merits  of  a  certain  make  of 
automobile  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  chorus 
at  the  Winter  Garden  or  the  excellence  of  the 
quarterback.  Many  topics — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Socialism,  woman  suffrage,  and 
poetry — are  either  taboo  or  at  least  to  be 
treated  with  extreme  flippancy.  And  yet  this 
hindrance  to  intellectual  development,  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  all,  is  the  one  which  the 
faculty  and  the  trustees  choose  to  ignore.  So 
the  social  system  goes  on  molding  replicas 
and  the  university  foists  them  upon  the  world 
as  bachelors  of  art. 

These. two  things,  then,  I  have  found  that 
the  college  works  to  give  her  undergradu- 
ates :  an  inability  to  work,  due  to  four  years 
of  pleasant  idleness,  and  a  habit  of  thinking 
— nay,  a  desire  to  think — as  the  rest  think 
and  do  as  the  rest  do.  A  college  training 
tends  to  destroy  industry  and  independence. 
The  two  causes  which  make  for  these  results 
are  the  lack  of  discipline  in  the  curriculum 
and  the  competitive  social  system.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  one  undergraduate  about 


to  be  thrust  forth  upon  the  world  to  earn  his 
living,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  college  has 
performed  its  duty  of  preparing  him  to  lead 
a  useful  life. 

And  yet  I  am  glad  I  came  to  college! 
And,  moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  is  solely 
because  the  college  gives  four  years  which 
could  not  well  be  pleasanter  and  happier. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  only  a  tendency,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be,  toward  the  undesirable 
results  I  have  mentioned,  and  probably  the 
only  men  who  succumb  irrevocably  are  those 
who  never  would  have  been  workers  or  inde- 
pendent thinkers  under  other  circumstances. 
The  others  probably  recover  eventually,  some- 
times even  before  gp'aduation.  Then  besides, 
in  spite  of  the  college's  organization,  one  finds 
enough  exceptions  among  both  faculty  md 
students  to  atone  for  much.  In  spite  of  the 
preference  for  mere  research  workers,  a  few 
men  who  are  really  teachers  manage  to  ^ 
in,  and  the  student  who  is  lucky  enough  to 
make  their  acquaintance  finds  in  them 
inspiration.  Then,  too,  one's  studies 
not  all  perfunctory  wasting  of  time.  I  liftve 
had  two  courses,  both,  by  the  way,  in  the 
classics,  which  I  consider  worth  the  six  hun- 
dred dollars  I  have  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
tuition.  Also,  the  almost  unlimited  leisure 
furnished  allows  abundant  time  for  inde- 
pendent reading.  But  the  real  education 
comes  from  one's  fellows.  One  cannot  ive 
for  four  years  in  unceasing  contact  with  a 
body  of  miscellaneous  men  from  all 'parts  of 
the  country  and  all  walks  of  life  without  learn- 
ing much  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  learned  more  about  literature 
from  one  of  my  friends  who  is  an  inveterate 
reader  than  from  all  my  courses  put  together. 
But  these  benefits  are  conferred  in  spite  of 
the  university's  organization.  It  may  be 
true  that,  in  spite  of  itself,  a  college  course  is 
better  than  nothing  of  the  sort  at  all.  Never- 
theless, judged  by  what  it  ought  to  do,  by 
the  thorough  mental  discipline  it  ought  to 
enforce,  and  the  vigorous  independence  of 
thought  it  ought  to  inculcate,  the  college  is 
more  or  less  of  a  failure,  as  far  as  an  under- 
graduate can  determine  from  his  own  expe 
nence. 
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ALASKA  DAYS  WITH  JOHN  MUIR' 


BY   S-  HALL  YOUNG 
III— THE  LOST  GLACIER 


JOHN  MUIR  was  married  in  the  spring 
of  1880  to  Miss  Strenzel,  the  daughter 
of  a  Polish  physician  who  had  come 
out  in  the  great  stampede  of  1849  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  had  found  his  gold  in  oranges, 
lemons,  and  apricots  on  a  great  fruit  ranch  at 
Martinez,  California.  A  brief  letter  from 
Muir  told  of  his  marriage,  with  just  one  note 
in  it  whose  depth  of  joy  and  peace  I  could 
fathom,  knowing  him  so  well.  Then  no 
word  of  him  until  the  monthly  mail  boat  came 
in  September.  As  I  stood  on  the  wharf 
with  the  rest  of  the  Wrangell  population,  as 
was  the  custom  of  our  isolation,  watching  the 
boat  come  in,  1  was  overjoyed  to  see  John 
Muir  on  deck,  in  that  same  old  long  gray 
ulster  of  Scotch  tweed  and  Scotch  cap  of  the 
same  color.  He  waved  and  shouted  at  me 
before  the  boat  touched  the  wharf;  then, 
springing  ashore,  he  said  : 

♦♦  When  can  you  be  reddy  V' 

*' Aren't  you  a  little  fast?'*  I  replied. 
"  What   does    this    mean  ?      Where's   your 

wife  ?" 

♦*  Man,"  he  exclaimed,  *•  have  you  forgot- 
ten ?  Don't  you  know  we  lost  a  glacier  last 
fall  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  sleep  soundly  in 
my  bed  this  winter  with  that  hanging  on  my 
conscience  ?  My  wife  could  not  come,  so  I 
have  come  alone,  and  youVe  got  to  go  with 
me  to  find  the  lost.  Get  your  canoe  and 
crew  and  let  us  be  off." 

The  ten  months  since  Muir  had  left  me 
had  not  been  spent  in  idleness  at  Wrangell. 
I  had  made  two  long  voyages  of  discovery 
and  missionary  work  ;  one  in  the  spring,  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  around  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  visiting  the  five  towns  of 
Hydah  Indians  and  the  three  villages  of  the 
Hanega  tribe  of  Thlingets ;  another  in  the 
summer  down  the  coast  to  the  Cape  Fox  and 
Tongass  tribes  of  Thlingets,  and  across  Dixon 
Entrance  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  there  was 
a  Methodist  mission  among  the  Tsimpheans, 
and  on  fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  famous 
mission  of  Father  Duncan  at  Metlakahtla. 
I  had  written  accounts  of  these  trips  to  Muir  ; 
but  for  him  the  greatest  interest  was  in  the 
glaciers  and  mountains  of  the  mainland. 

»  r>r  Young's  first  and  second  articles  in  the  series  of 
which  this  is  the  last  will  be  found  in  The  Outlook  tor 
May  36  and  June  21— The  Editors 


Our  preparations  were  soon  made.  Alas 
and  alas  I  we  could  not  have  our  fine  old 
Captain  Tow-a-att  this  time.  On  the  10th 
of  January,  1880 — the  darkest  day  of  my 
life — this  **  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  "  fell 
dead  at  my  feet  with  a  bullet  through  his 
forehead,  shot  by  a  member  of  that  same 
Hootz-noo  tribe  to  whom  he  had  preached  the 
gospel  of  peace  so  simply  and  eloquently  a 
few  months  before.  The  Hootz-noo  tribe, 
maddened  by  the  fiery  liquor  that  bore  their 
name,  came  to  Wrangell,  and  a  preliminary 
skirmish  led  to  an  attack  at  daylight  of  that 
winter  day  upon  the  Stickeen  village.  Old 
Tow-a-att  had  stood  for  peace,  and,  rather 
than  have  any  bloodshed,  had  offered  all  his 
blankets  as  a  peace  offering,  although  in  no 
physical  fear  himself ;  but  when  the  Hootz- 
noos,  encouraged  by  the  seeming  cowardice 
of  the  Stickeens,  broke  into  their  houses,  and 
the  Christianized  tribes,  provoked  beyond 
endurance,  came  out  with  their  guns,  Tow-a- 
att  came  forth  armed  only  with  his  old  carved 
spear,  the  emblem  of  his  position  as  chief,  to 
see  if  he  could  not  call  his  tribe  back  again. 
At  my  instance,  as  I  stood  with  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to  recall 
his  people  to  their  houses,  when,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  volley  commenced  on  both  sides, 
and  this  Christian  man,  one  of  the  simplest 
and  grandest  souls  I  ever  knew,  fell  dead  at 
my  feet,  and  the  tribe  was  tumbled  back  into 
barbarism ;  and  the  white  man,  who  had 
taught  the  Indians  the  art  of  making  rum, 
and  the  white  man's  Government,  which  had 
afforded  no  safeguard  against  such  scenes, 
were  responsible. 

Muir  mourned  with  me  the  fate  of  this  old 
chief ;  but  another  of  my  men.  Lot  Tyeen, 
was  ready  with  a  swift  canoe.  Joe,  his  son- 
in-law,  and  Billy  Dickinson,  a  half-breed  boy 
of  seventeen  who  acted  as  interpreter,  formed 
the  crew.  When  we  were  about  to  embark 
I  suddenly  thought  of  my  little  dog  Stickeen, 
and  made  the  resolve  to  take  him  along. 
My  wife  and  Muir  both  protested,  and  I 
almost  yielded  to  their  persuasion.  I  shudder 
now  to  think  what  the  world  would  have  lost 
had  their  arguments  prevailed.  That  little 
long-haired,  brisk,  beautiful,  but  ver>'  inde- 
pendent  dog,  in  co-ordination    with   Muir's 
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genius,  was  to  give  to  the  world  its  greatest 
dog  classic.  Muir's  story  of  "  Stickeen " 
ranks  with  "  Rab  and  His  Friends,"  "  Bob, 
Son  of  Battle,"  and  far  above  "  The  Call  of 
the  Wild."  Indeed,  in  subtle  analysis  of 
dog  character  as  well  as  beauty  of  description 
I  think  it  outranks  them  all.  All  over  the 
world  men,  women,  and  children  are  reading 
with  laughter,  thrills,  and  tears  this  exquisite 
little  story. 

I  have  told  Muir  that  he  did  not  do  justice 
in  his  story  to  my  little  jjuppy's  beauty.  I 
think  that  he  was  the  handsomest  dog  I  have 
ever  known.  His  markings  were  very  much 
like  those  of  an  American  shepherd  dog — 
black,  white,  and  tan — although  he  was  not 
half  the  size  of  one  ;  but  his  hair  was  so  silky 
and  so  long,  his  tail  so  heavily  fringed  and 
beautifully  curved,  his  eyes  so  deeR  and 
expressive,  and  his  shape  so  perfect  in  its 
graceful  contours,  that  I  have  never  seen 
another  dog  quite  like  him ;  otherwise  Muir's 
description  of  him  is  perfect  The  little  dog, 
lacking  the  affectionate  manner  of  many  of 
his  species,  yet  won  all  hearts.  When  he 
was  only  a  round  ball  of  silky  fur  as  big  as 
your  fist  he  was  given  as  a  wedding  present 
to  my  bride,  December  15,  1878.  I  carried 
him  in  my  overcoat  pocket  to  and  from  the 
steamer  as  we  sailed  from  Sitka  to  Wrangell. 
Soon  after  we  arrived  a  solemn  delegation  of 
Stickeen  Indians  came  to  call  on  the  bride ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  puppy  they  were 
solemn  no  longer.  His  gravely  humorous 
antics  were  irresistible.  It  was  Moses  who 
named  him  Stickeen,  after  their  tribe — an 
exceptional  honor.  Thereafter  the  whole 
tribe  adopted  and  protected  him,  and  woe  to 
the  Indian  dog  which  molested  him.  Once 
when  I  was  passing  the  house  of  this  same 
Lot  Tyeen  one  of  his  large  hunting-dogs 
dashed  out  at  Stickeen  and  began  to  worry 
him.  Lot  rescued  the  little  fellow,  delivered 
him  to  me,  and  walked  into  his  house.  Soon 
he  came  out  with  his  gun,  and  before  I  knew 
what  he  was  about  he  had  shot  the  offending 
Indian  dog — a  valuable  animal. 

Dr.  Kendall,  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,"  during  his  visit  of  1879 
used  to  break  away  from  solemn  counsels 
with  the  other  D.D.*s  and  the  carpenters  to 
run  after  and  shout  at  Stickeen. 

Mrs.  McFarland,  the  mother  of  Protestant 
missions  in  Alaska,  often  begged  us  to  give 
her  the  dog ;  and  when,  in  1883,  during  our 
absence  in  the  East  on  a  lecture  tour,  he  was 
stolen  from  her  care  by  some  unscrupulous 


tourist,  and  so  forever  lost  to  us,  she  could 
hardly  afterwards  speak  of  him  without  tears. 

The  canoe  was  light  and  easily  propelled. 
Our  outfit  was  very  simple,  for  this  was  to  be 
a  quick  voyage,  and  there  were  not  to  be  so 
many  missionary  visits  this  time.  It  was 
principally  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  we  were 
in  search  of  the  glacier  that  we  had  lost. 

Our  route  was  different ;  now  we  struck 
through  Wrangell  Narrows,  that  tortuous  and 
narrow  passage  between  Mitkof  and  Kupre- 
anof  Islands,  past  Norris  Glacier  with  its  far- 
flung  shaft  of  ice  appearing  above  the  forests 
as  if  suspended  in  air,  past  the  bold  Point 
Windham  with  its  bluff  of  three  thousand  feet 
frowning  upon  the  waters  of  Prince  Frederick 
Sound,  and  across  Port  Houton,  whose  deep 
fiord  had  no  ice  in  it  and  therefore  was  not 
worthyof  an  extended  visit.  We  made  all  haste, 
for  Muir  was,  as  the  Indians  said,  **  always 
hungry  for  ice,"  and  this  was  more  especially 
his  expedition.  He  was  the  commander 
now,  as  I  had  been  the  year  before.  He  had 
set  for  himself  the  limit  of  a  month,  and  must 
return  by  the  October  boat  Often  we  ran 
until  late  at  night,  against  the  protests  of  our 
Indians,  whose  life  of  infinite  leisure  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  rude  interruption.  They 
could  not  understand  Muir  at  all,  nor  in  the 
least  comprehend  his  object  in  visiting  icy 
bays  where  there  was  no  chance  of  finding 
gold  and  nothing  to  hunt 

The  vision  rises  before  me,  as  I  think 
back  to  this  second  trip  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  of  cold,  rainy  nights  when,  urged  by 
Muir  to  make  one  more  point,  the  natives 
had  passed  the  last  friendly  camping-place 
and  we  blindly  groped  for  hours  in  pitchy 
darkness,  trying  to  find  a  resting-place.  The 
intensely  phosphorescent  water  flashed  about 
us,  the  only  relief  to  the  inky  blackness  of 
the  night  Occasionally  a  salmon  or  a  big 
halibut,  disturbed  by  our  canoe,  went  stream- 
ing like  a  meteor  through  the  water,  throw- 
ing off  coruscations  of  light  As  we  would 
near  the  shore  the  waves  breaking  upon  the 
rocks  would  furnish  us  the  only  illumination. 
Sometimes  their  black  tops,  with  waving  sea- 
weed surrounded  with  phosphorescent  break- 
ers, would  have  the  appearance  of  mouths 
set  with  gleaming  teeth  rushing  at  us  out  of 
the  dark  as  if  to  devour  us ;  then  would 
come  the  landing  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  the 
march  through  the  seaweed  up  to  the  wet 
woods,  a  fusillade  of  exploding  fucus  ix>ds 
accompanying  us  as  if  the  outraged  fairies 
were  bombarding  us  with  tiny  guns.   Groping 
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with  the  lantern  for  a  camping-place  and  for 
some  dry  fat  spruce  wood  from  which  to  coax 
a  fire,  we  made  a  big  camp-fire ;  then  the 
beanpot  and  coffee-pot,  the  cheerful  song 
and  story,  and  the  deep,  dreamless  sleep  that 
only  the  weary  voyageur  or  hunter  can  know. 

Four  or  five  days  sufficed  to  bring  us  taour 
first  objective — Sumdum,  or  Holkham  Bay, 
with  its  three  wonderful  arms.  Here  we  were 
to  find  the  lost  glacier.  This  deep  fiord  has 
two  great  prongs.  Neither  of  them  figured  in 
Vancouver's  chart,  and,  so  far  as  records  go, 
we  were  the  first  to  enter  and  follow  to  its 
end  the  longest  of  these,  Endicott  Arm.  We 
entered  the  bay  at  night,  caught  again  by  the 
darkness,  and  groF>ed  our  way  uncertainly. 
Wc  probably  would  have  spent  most  of  the 
night  trying  to  find  a  landing-place  had  not 
the  gleam  of  a  fire  greeted  us,  flashing 
through  the  trees,  disappearing  as  an  island 
intervened,  and  again  opening  up  with  its 
fair  ray  of  light  as  we  pushed  on.  An  hour's 
steady  paddling  brought  us  to  the  camp  of 
some  Cassiar  miners,  my  friends.  They  were 
here  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier  stream  from  the 
bed  of  which  they  had  been  sluicing  gold. 
Just  now  they  were  in  hard  luck,  as  the  con- 
stant rains  had  swelled  the  glacial  stream, 
burst  through  their  wing-dams,  swept  away 
their  sluice-boxes,  and  destroyed  the  work  of 
the  summer.  Strong  men  of  the  wilderness 
as  they  were,  they  were  not  discouraged,  but 
were  discussing  plans  for  prospecting  new 
places  and  trying  it  again  here  next  summer. 
Hot  coffee  and  fried  venison  emphasized 
their  welcome,  and  we  in  return  could  give 
them  a  little  news  from  the  outside  world, 
from  which  they  had  been  shut  off  completely 
for  months. 

Muir  called  us  before  daylight  the  next 
morning.  He  had  been  up  since  two  or 
three  o'dock  "  studying  the  night  effects,"  he 
said,  listening  to  the  roaring  and  crunching 
of  the  charging  ice  as  it  came  out  of  Elndi- 
cott  Arm,  spreading  out  like  the  skirmish  line 
of  an  army  and  grinding  against  the  rocky 
point  just  below  us.  He  had  even  attempted 
a  moonlight  dimb  up  the  sloping  face  of  a 
high  promontory,  but  was  unable  to  get  to 
the  top,  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the 
granite  rock.  It  was  newly  glaciated — this 
whole  region — and  the  hard-rubbing  ice  tools 
had  polished  the  granite  like  a  monument. 
A  hasty  meal,  and  we  were  off. 

'*\\V11  find  it  this  time,*'  said  Muir. 

A  miner  crawled  out  of  his  blankets  and 
came  to  see  us  off. 


"  If  it's  scenery  you're  after,  ten  miles  up 
the  bay  there's  the  nicest  canyon  you  ever 
saw.  It  has  no  name  that  I  know  of,  but 
it  is  sure  some  scenery." 

The  long,  straight  fiord  stretched  southeast 
into  the  heart  of  the  granite  range,  its  funnel 
shape  producing  tremendous  tides.  When 
the  tide  was  going  out,  that  charging  phalanx 
of  ice  was  resisdess,  storming  down  the  can- 
yon with  race-horse  speed ;  no  canoe  could 
stem  that  current.  We  waited  until  the  turn, 
then,  getting  inside  the  outer  fleet  of  ice- 
bergs, we  paddled  up  with  the  incoming 
tide.  Mile  after  mile  we  raced  past  those 
smooth  mountain  shoulders ;  higher  and 
higher  they  towered,  and  the  ice  closing  in 
upon  us  threatened  a  trap.  The  only  way 
to  navigate  safely  that  dangerous  fiord  was  to 
keep  al)ead  of  the  charging  ice.  As  we  came 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  bay,  the  narrowing 
walls  of  the  fiord  compressed  the  ice  until  it 
crowded  dangerously  around  us.  Our  cap- 
tain, Lot,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  a 
false  bow  and  stem  on  his  canoe,  cunningly 
fashioned  out  of  curved  branches  of  trees  and 
hollowed  with  his  hand-adz  to  fit  the  ends  of 
the  canoe.  These  were  lashed  to  the  bow 
and  stem  by  thongs  of  deer  sinew.  They 
were  needed.  It  was  like  penetratmg  an 
Arctic  ice-floe.  Sometimes  we  would  have 
to  skirt  the  granite  rock  and  with  our  poles 
shove  out  the  ice-cakes  to  form  a  passage. 
It  was  fully  thirty  miles  to  the  head  of  the 
bay,  but  we  made  it  in  half  a  day,  so  strong 
was  the  current  of  the  rising  tide. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  view  that  burst 
upon  us  as  we  rounded  the  last  point.  The 
face  of  the  glacier  where  it  discharged  its 
icebergs  was  very  narrow  in  comparison  with 
the  giants  of  Glacier  Bay,  but  the  ice  cliff 
was  higher  than  even  the  face  of  Muir 
Glacier.  The  narrow  canyon  of  hard  granite 
had  compressed  the  ice  of  the  great  glacier 
until  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  frozen  tor- 
rent broken  into  innumerable  crevasses,  the 
great  masses  of  ice  tumbling  over  one  an- 
other and  bulging  out  for  a  few  moments 
before  they  came  crashing  and  splashing 
down  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay.  The 
fiord  was  simply  a  cleft  in  high  mountains, 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  could  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  must  have  been  hundreds  of 
feet,  perhaps  thousands,  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  bottom  of  that  fissure. 
Smooth,  polished,  shining  breasts  of  bright- 
gray  granite  crowded  above  the  glacier  on 
every  side,  seeming  to  overhang  the  ice  and 
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the  bay.  Struggling  clumps  of  evergreens 
clung  to  the  mountain-sides  below  the  glacier, 
and  up,  away  up,  dizzily  to  the  sky  towered 
the  walls  of  the  canyon.  Hundreds  of  other 
Alaskan  glaciers  excel  this  in  masses  of  ice 
and  in  breadth  of  front,  but  none  that  I 
have  seen  condense  beauty  and  grandeur  to 
finer  results  than  this. 

Muir,  without  consulting  me,  named  this 
glacier  Young  Glacier,  and  I  was  proud  to  see 
that  name  on  the  charts  for  the  next  ten  years 
or  more,  for  we  mapped  Elndicott  Arm  and 
the  other  arm  of  Sumdum  Bay,  as  we  had 
Glacier  Bay ;  but  later  maps  have  a  different 
name.  Some  ambitious  young  ensign  of  a 
surve5ang  vessel,  perhaps,  stole  my  glacier. 
I  have  not  found  in  the  Alaskan  statute-books 
any  penalty  attached  to  the  crime  of  stealing 
a  glacier,  but  certainly  it  ought  to  be  ranked 
as  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  grand- 
est of  grand  larceny. 

A  couple  of  days  and  nights  spent  on  a 
shelf  of  rock  facing  Young  Glacier  and  in 
scaling  the  mountain  shoulder  and  clambering 
a  little  distance  upon  the  ice  were  a  time  of 
unmixed  pleasure.  The  rugged  face  of  the 
glacier  and  the  purity  of  the  ice  gave  a  variety 
of  blue  and  purple  tints  that  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed — sky  blue,  baby  blue,  tur- 
quoise, cobalt,  peacock,  ultramarine,  ehading 
sdways  at  the  top  into  lilac  and  amethyst.  I 
have  been  thankful  all  my  days  since  that  we 
lost  this  glacier  the  fall  before  when  we  were 
pressed  for  time  and  found  it  again  in  those 
glorious  clear  days  that  fiashed  out  of  the 
mists  for  our  special  delectation. 

Racing  down  the  canyon  with  the  charging 
ice  on  our  return,  we  kept  to  the  right- 
hand  shore,  on  the  watch  for  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon  of  "  some  scenery."  We  had 
hardly  been  able  to  discover  it  from  the  other 
side  as  we  ascended  the  fiord.  We  were 
almost  swept  past  the  mouth  of  it  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  Paddling  into  an  eddy, 
we  were  suddenly  halted  as  by  a  strong  hand 
pushed  against  the  bow,  for  the  current  was 
flowing  like  a  cataract  out  of  the  narrow 
mouth  of  this  side  canyon.  A  rocky  shelf 
afforded  us  a  landing-place.  We  hastily  un- 
loaded the  canoe  and  pulled  it  up  on  the 
beach,  out  of  reach  of  the  charging  ice, 
and  there  we  had  to  wait  until  the  next  morn- 
ing before  we  could  penetrate  the  depths  of 
this  great  canyon.  Muir  named  it  Yosemite 
Bay,  for  he  said  that  its  precipitous  walls  and 
battlements  resembled  El  Capitan  and  the 
other  heights  of  Yosemite  Valley  ;  only,  he 


said,  these  of  Alaska  are  muck  higher  and 
grander.  Here  the  mountain  shoulders  actu- 
ally overhung  the  water;  numerous  bridal-veil 
falls  streamed  sheer  from  dizzy  heights  into 
the  salt  water  of  the  bay,  flying  into  spray  as 
they  descended.  We  shot  through  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  at  dangerous  speed.  We  could 
not  do  otherwise.  At  certain  stages  the 
tides  form  an  actual  fall,  for  the  entrance 
passage  is  so  narrow  that  the  water  heaps  up 
and  pours  over.  We  took  the  beginning  of  the 
tide,  and  so  escaped  that  danger.  When  we 
got  within,  the  water  was  calm  and  the  cur- 
rent more  gentle;  but  the  view  that  burst 
upon  us  called  for  Muir's  usual  song  of 
praise — •*  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow." 

Two  beautiful  glaciers  lay  at  the  head  of 
this  canyon,  stretching  away  for  miles  and 
miles  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain  range ; 
but  the  wonderfully  polished  and  rounded 
rock  shoulders  of  those  great  heights  were 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  scene.  The 
power  of  the  ice  stream  could  be  seen  in  the 
striated  faces  of  the  clifif.  What  awful  force 
that  tool  of  steel-like  ice  must  have  possessed, 
driven  by  millions  of  tons  of  weight,  and 
scooping  out  those  flinty  rock  faces  as  the 
carpenter's  gouge  flutes  a  board  I 

When  we  were  half-way  in  this  wonderful 
bay,  the  sun  burst  through  a  rift  of  cloud. 
Instantly  we  saw  a  dozen  rainbows  of  won- 
derful distinctness  and  beauty  flashing  from 
as  many  cascades,  waving  and  dancing — a 
very  riot  of  color.  It  was  a  region  of  mag- 
nificent heights,  of  graceful  curves  and  con- 
tours, of  gorgeous  color,  and  of  musical,  far- 
echoing  sound.  It  was  a  land  of  enchantment, 
and  we  turned  away  from  it  with  reluctance. 
Had  there  not  been  so  many  things  to  see 
beyond,  I  doubt  if  Muir  would  have  quit  the 
Yosemite  Canyon  for  days. 

There  is  no  time  to  tell  of  all  the  bays  we 
explored,  of  Holkham  Bay,  Port  Snettisham, 
Tahkoo  Harbor,  all  of  which  we  rudely  put 
on  the  map,  or  at  least  extended  the  arms 
beyond  whatwas  previously  known.  Through 
Gastineau  Channel,  now  famous  for  some  of 
the  greatest  quartz  mines  and  mills  in  the 
world,  we  pushed,  camping  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Juneau,  the  capital  city  of  Alaska. 
We  did  not  dream  of  a  metropolis  there, 
neither  did  Joe  Juneau  and  Joe  Harris,  whom 
we  met  ten  miles  distant  the  next  day  on 
their  way  to  make  their  great  discover}-. 
Through  Stevens*  Passage,  stopping  to  preach 
to   the   Awk  Indians,  then  down  Chatham 
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Strait  and  into  Icy  Strait,  where  the  crystal 
masses  of  Muir  and  Padfic  Glaciers  flashed 
a  greeting  from  afar.  We  needed  no  Hoonah 
guide  this  time,  and  it  was  well  we  did  not, 
for  both  Hoonah  villages  were  deserted.  The 
inhatntants  had  gone  to  their  hunting,  fishing, 
or  berry-picking  grounds. 

At  Pleasant  Island  we  loaded,  as  on  the 
previous  trip,  with  dry  wood  for  our  voyage 
into  Glacier  Bay.  We  were  not  to  attempt 
the  bead  of  the  bay  this  time,  but  to  confine 
our  exploration  to  Muir  Glacier,  which  we 
had  only  touched  upon  the  previous  fail. 
Pleasant  Island  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
Stickeen's  many  escapades.  The  little  island 
fairly  teemed  with  big  field-mice  and  pine 
squirrels,  and  Stickeen  went  wild.  We  could 
hear  his  shrill  bark,  now  here,  now  there, 
from  all  parts  of  the  island.  When  we  were 
ready  to  leave  the  next  morning,  he  was  not 
to  be  seen.  We  got  aboard  as  usual,  think- 
ing that  he  would  follow.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile's  paddling,  and  stil!  no  little  black  head 
could  be  discovered  in  our  wake.  Muir,  who 
had  kept  up  his  pretense  of  provocation 
with  the  BtUe  dog  and  his  invidious  compari- 
sons with  the  glorious  canines  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  plainly  worried.  He  was  even 
then  growing  into  the  affection  with  which 


he  afterwards  regarded  the  beautiful  Utile 
midget. 

"  Row  back,"  he  commanded. 

We  rowed  back  and  called  ;  no  Stickeen. 
Around  the  next  point  we  rowed  and  whis- 
tled; still  no  Stickeen.  Ac  last,  discour- 
aged, I  gave  the  signal  to  move  off.  So 
we  rounded  the  curving  shore  and  pushed 
towards  Glader  Bay,  At  the  Ear  point  of 
the  island,  a  mile  from  our  cam  ping- place, 
suddenly  we  discovered  Stickeen,  away  out 
in  the  water,  paddling  calmly  and  confidently 
towards  our  canoe.  How  he  ever  got  there 
I  carmot  imagine.  I  think  he  had  been  tak- 
ii^  a  long  swim  out  on  the  bay  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  it.  When  we  took  him  aboard, 
he  went  through  his  usual  performance. 
He  would  make  his  way  the  whole  length  of 
the  canoe  until  he  got  under  Muir's  legs 
before  he  would  shake  himself.  No  protests 
or  discipline — for  Muir's  kicks  always  failed 
of  their  pretended  mark — seemed  to  avail. 
To  the  end  of  his  acquaintance  with  Muir  he 
always  chose  Muir's  legs  as  the  place  to 
shake  himself  after  a  swim. 

At  Muir  Glader  we  spent  a  week  this 
time,  making  long  trips  up  the  mountains 
that  overlooked  the  glader  and  across  its 
surface.     On   one  occasion  Muir,  with   the 
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little  dog  at  his  heels,  crossed  entirely,  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  the  great  glacial  lake,  a 
trip  of  some  thirty  miles,  starting  before  day- 
light in  the  morning,  and  not  appearing  at 
camp  until  long  after  dark.  Muir  always 
carried  several  handkerchiefs  in  his  pockets, 
but  this  time  he  returned  without  any,  having 
used  them  all  up  making  moccasins  for 
Stickeen,  whose  feet  were  cut  and  bleeding 
from  the  sharp  honeycomb  ice  of  the  glacial 
surface.  This  mass  of  ice  is  so  vast  and  so 
comparatively  still  that  it  has  but  few  cre- 
vasses, and  Muir's  day  for  traversing  it  was  a 
perfect  one — warm  and  sunny. 
.  Another  day  he  and  I  climbed  the  moun- 
tain that  overlooked  it  and  skirted  the  mighty 
ice-field  for  some  distance,  then  walked  across 
the  face  of  the  glacier  just  back  of  the 
rapids,  keeping  away  from  the  deep  crevasses. 
We  drove  a  straight  line  of  stakes  across  the 
glacial  stream,  and  visited  them  each  day  to 
watch  the  deflection  and  curves  of  the  stakes, 
and  thus  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  ice  mass  was  moving.  In 
some  parts  of  the  glacial  stream  this  ice  cur- 
rent flowed  as  fast  as  fifty  and  sixty  feet  a 
day,  and  we  could  understand  the  constant 
breaking  off  and  leaping  up  and  smashing 
down  of  the  ice  and  the  formation  of  that 
great  mass  of  bergs. 

One  incident  shortly  before  we  left  Muir 
Glacier :  I  saw  Muir  furiously  angry  for 
the  first  and  last  time  in  my  acquaintance 
with  him. 

We  had  noticed  day  after  day,  whenever 
the  mists  admitted  a  view  of  the  mountain 
slopes,  bands  of  mountain  goats  looking  like 
little  white  mice  against  the  green  of  the  high 
pastures.     I  said  to  Joe,  the  hunter  : 

**  Go  up  and  get  us  a  kid.  It  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  our  larder." 

He  took  my  breech-loading  rifle  and  went. 
In  the  afternoon  he  returned  with  a  fine 
young  buck  on  his  shoulders.  While  we  were 
examining  it  he  said : 

"  I  picked  the  fattest  and  most  tender  of 
those  that  I  killed." 

"  Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "  did  you  kill  more 
than  this  one  ?" 

He  put  up  both  hands  with  fingers  ex- 
tended and  then  one  finger  : 

**  Tatlum-peict''  (eleven),  he  replied. 

Muir's  face  flushed  red,  and  with  an  excla- 
mation that  was  as  near  to  an  oath  as  he 
ever  came  he  started  for  Joe.  Luckily  for 
that  Indian,  he  saw  Muir  and  fled  like  a  deer 
up  the  rocks,  and  would  not  come  down  until 


he  was  assured  that  he  would  not  be  hurt.  I 
shared  Muir*s  indignation  and  would  have 
enjoyed  seeing  him  administer  the  richly 
deserved  thrashing. 

Muir  had  a  strong  aversion  to  taking  the 
life  of  an/  animal ;  although  he  would  eat 
meat  when  prepared,  he  never  killed  a  wild 
animal ;  even  the  rattlesnakes  he  did  not 
molest  during  his  long  trips  in  California. 
Often  his  softness  of  heart  was  a  source  of 
some  annoyance  and  a  g^eat  deal  of  aston- 
ishment to  our  natives,  for  he  would  take 
pleasure  in  rocking  the  canoe  when  they  were 
trying  to  get  a  bead  on  a  flock  of  ducks  or  a 
deer  standing  on  the  shore. 

On  leaving  the  mouth  of  Glacier  Bay  we 
spent  a  week  or  more  exploring  the  inlets 
and  glaciers  to  the  west  These  days  were 
rainy  and  cold.  We  groped  blindly  into  un- 
known, unmapped,  fog-hidden  fiords  and 
bayous,  exploring  them  to  their  ends,  and 
often  taking  excursions  to  the  glaciers  above 
them.  The  climax  of  the  trip,  however,  was 
the  last  glacier  we  visited,  Taylor  Glacier, 
the  scene  of  Muir's  great  adventure  with 
Sdckeen.  On  Muir's  return  from  this  g^eat  ad- 
venture, which  took  him  away  from  camp  from 
before  daylight  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  both 
he  and  Stickeen  were  completely  exhausted. 
Supplied  with  dry  garments  and  refreshed 
with  hot  food,  Muir  soon  began  to  talk. 
Little  by  little,  between  sips  of  coffee,  the 
story  of  the  day  was  unfolded.  Soon  mem- 
ories crowded  for  utterance,  and  I  listened 
till  midnight,  entranced  by  a  succession  of 
vivid  descriptions  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  heard  before  or  since.  The  fierce 
music  and  g^randeur  of  the  storm,  the  expanse 
of  ice  with  its  bewildering  crevasses,  its  m>'s- 
terious  contortions,  its  solemn  voices,  were 
made  to  live  before  me. 

When  Muir  described  his  marooning  on 
the  narrow  island  of  ice  surrounded  by  fathom- 
less crevasses,  with  a  knife-edged  sliver  curv- 
ing deeply  ^*  like  the  cable  of  a  suspension 
bridge  "  diagonally  across  it  as  the  only  means 
of  escape,  I  shuddered  at  his  peril  I  held 
my  breath  as  he  told  of  the  terrible  risks  he 
ran  as  he  cut  his  steps  down  the  wall  of  ice 
to  the  bridge's  end,  knocked  off  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  sliver,  hitched  across  inch  by  inch 
and  climbed  the  still  more  difficult  ascent  on 
the  other  side.  But  when  he  told  of  Stickeen's 
cries  of  despair  at  being  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  crevasse,  of  his  heroic  determina- 
tion at  last  to  do  or  die,  of  his  careful  prog- 
ress across  the  sliver  as  he  braced  himself 
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against  the  gusts  and  dug  his  little  daws  into 
the  ice,  and  of  his  passionate  revulsion  to 
the  heights  of  exultation  when,  intoxicated  by 
his  escape,  he  became  a  living  whirlwind  of 
joy,  flashing  about  in  mad  gyrations,  and  cr>'- 
ing  (in  dog  language),  "  Saved  I"  my  tears 
streamed  down  my  face.  Before  the  dose  of 
the  story  Stickeen  arose,  stepped  slowly  across 
to  Muir,  and  crouched  down  with  his  head  on 
Muir's  foot,  gazing  into  his  face  and  murmur- 
ing soft  canine  words  of  adoration  to  his  god. 
This  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1880,  but 
it  was  not  until  1897 — seventeen  years 
afterwards — that  he  gave  to  the  public  his 
story  of  Stickeen.  How  many  times  he  had 
written  and  rewritten  this  story  I  know  not 
He  had  first  told  it  again  and  again  to  me  and 
to  others  until  the  phases  and  plan  of  it 
were  thoroughly  formed  in  his  brain.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  a  sentence  until  it 
balanced  well.  He  had  the  keenest  sense  of 
melody,  as  well  as  harmony,  in  his  sentence 
structure,  and  this  dog  story  of  his  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  growth  to  per- 
fection of   the  great  production  of  a  great 

master. 

The  wonderful  endurance  of  this  man, 
whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  so  well  called 
a  "  perfectly  natural  man,"  was  shown  by  the 
extent  of  his  trips  day  after  day,  both  in  lime 
and  in  distance  traveled.  The  condition  of 
my  shoulders  was  such  that  I  dared  not  join 
him  in  his  longer  and  more  perilous  climbs, 
but  Stickeen  was  always  with  him.  Muir's 
practice,  especially  when  the  night  was 
stormy  and  the  wind  howled  and  the  rain 
slashed,  was  to  get  up  from  his  bed  at  two  or 
three  o'dock  in  the  morning,  not  stopping  to 
cook  breakfast,  but  taking  a  little  bread  or 
sea-biscuit  in  his  pocket.  Sometimes  I  would 
prepare  sandwiches  for  him  the  night  before 
and  place  them  within  his  reach.  He  would 
go  through  the  greatest  exertion,  climbing 
high  mountains,  crossing  dangerous  gladers, 
breasting  the  storm  continually  for  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  coming  back  long 
after  nightfall  full  of  his  story.  He  would 
sometimes  sit  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand, 
setting  it  down  now  and  then  to  gesture, 
talking  away  until  it  would  grow  cold — so  full 
was  he  of  what  he  had  seen.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  hb  adventure  with  Stickeen  he  was 
gone  at  least  eighteen  hours,  and  yet  the 
next  day  he  went  through  almost  as  strenu- 
ous exertion,  traveling  nearly  as  far  in  a 
different  direction.  Then,  after  such  a  day, 
he  would  often  write  and  fill  out  his  pencil 


sketches  of  the  mountains  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  lying  down  in  his  blankets  to 
sleep.  I  attended  to  the  cooking  and  camp- 
ing, procuring  all  food,  fuel,  and  equipment. 

There  was  an  inddent  of  Indian  life  which 
occurred  here  that  is  worth  telling.  We  found 
an  old  Hoonah  chief  camped  by  the.  mouth 
of  the  cold  stream  which  flows  from  under 
Taylor  Glader.  This  glader,  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  most  of  the  gladers  in  that  region, 
was  advancing  more  rapidly  than  it  melted, 
and  on  its  way  towards  the  sea  it  had  inserted 
its  plowshare  of  hard  ice  under  a  considerable 
mountain,  heaved  it  up  on  its  mighty  shoulder, 
smashed  the  rocks  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
tumbling  rocks  and  forests  upon  its  icy  back, 
and  was  carrying  all  majestically  towards  the 
sea.  Judging  by  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
traveling  when  we  saw  it,  it  must  have  been 
advandng  a  mile  or  more  every  year.  It  had 
encroached  upon  a  salmon  stream  up  which 
silver  hordes  of  fine  red  salmon  were  pushing. 
The  stream  was  now  so  short,  however,  that 
most  of  these  salmon  swam  a  little  ways  into 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  then  out  into  the 
salt  water  again,  bewildered  and  drcling 
about,  doubtless  wondering  what  had  become 
of  their  parent  stream.  The  old  Hoonah 
chief,  with  his  three  wives  and  a  little  com- 
pany of  children  and  grandchildren,  was 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  and 
the  many  salmon  weirs  and  summer-houses 
showed  that  it  had  been  at  one  time  a  very 
important  fishing-place.  The  young  squaws 
brought  us  Indian  baskets  full  of  delidous 
strawberries.  The  old  chief  gave  me  a 
freshly  caught  porpoise  and  an  abundance  of 
clams  and  crabs,  coming  to  our  camp  fre- 
quently and  sitting  motionless,  staring  at  me. 
About  the  third  day  he  called  Billy,  my  inter- 
preter, and  asked  for  a  big  talk.  With  all 
ceremony  we  made  preparations,  gave  pres- 
ents of  leaf  tobacco  and  hardtack,  and  I  com- 
posed myself  for  the  palaver.  After  the 
usual  preliminaries,  in  which  he  told  me  at 
great  length  what  a  great  man  I  was,  how 
Dke  a  father  to  all  the  people,  comparing  me 
to  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  other  great  things, 
I  broke  in  upon  his  stream  of  compliments 
and  asked  what  he  wanted.  Recalled  to  earth, 
he  said: 

"  I  wish  you  to  pray  to  your  God." 

"  For  what  do  you  wish  me  to  pray  ?**  I 
asked. 

The  old  man  raised  his  blanketed  form  to 
its  full  height  and  waved  his  hand  with  a 
magnificent  gesture  towards  the  glacier. 
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'*  Do  you  see  that  great  ice  mountain  ?" 

"  Yes/' 

"  Once/'  he  continued,  **  I  had  the  finest 
salmon  stream  upon  the  coast."  Pointing 
to  a  cliff  of  rock  five  or  six  miles  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  glacier,  he  said :  "  Once 
the  salmon  stream  extended  far  beyond  that 
rock.  There  was  a  great  fall  there  and  a 
deep  pool  below  it,  and  here  for  years  great 
schools  of  king  salmon  came  crowding  up 
to  the  foot  of  that  fall.  To  spear  them  or 
net  them  was  very  easy;  they  were  the 
fattest  and  best  salmon  among  all  these 
islands.  My  household  had  abundance  of 
meat  for  the  winter's  need.  But  the  cruel 
spirit  of  that  glacier  grew  angry  with  me, 
I  know  not  why,  and  drove  the  ice  moun- 
tain down  towards  the  sea  and  spoiled  my 
salmon  stream.  A  year  or  two  more  and 
it  will  be  blotted  out  entirely.  I  have  done 
my  best.  I  have  prayed  to  my  gods.  Last 
spring  I  sacrificed  two  of  my  slaves — mem- 
bers of  my  household,  my  best  slaves,  a 
strong  man  and  his  wife — to  the  spirit  of  that 
glacier  to  make  the  ice  mountain  stop ;  but 
it  comes  on ;  and  now  I  want  you  to  pray  to 
your  God,  the  God  of  the  white  man,  to  see 
if  he  will  make  the  glacier  stop  I" 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  pathetic  ear- 
nestness of  this  old  In(Uan  and  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  told  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
slaves,  and  the  eager  look  with  which  he 
awaited  my  answer.  When  I  exclaimed  in 
horror  at  his  deed  of  blood,  he  was  astonished. 
He  could  not  understand. 

"  Why,  they  were   my  slaves,"  he  said, 
"  and  the  man  suggested  it  himself.     He  was  * 
glad  to  go  to  death  to  help  his  chief." 

A  few  years  after  this  our  missionary  at 
Hoonah  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  this  old 
chief  into  the  Christian  faith.  He  had  put 
away  his  slaves  and  his  plural  wives,  had  sur- 
rendered the  implements  of  his  old  supersti- 
tion, and,  as  a  child,  embraced  the  new  gospel 
of  peace  and  love.  He  could  not  get  rid  of 
his  superstition  about  the  glacier,  however, 
and  about  eight  years  afterwards,  visiting  at 
Wrangell,  he  told  me,  as  an  item  of  news 
which  he  expected  would  greatly  please 
me,  that,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  my 
prayers,  Taylor  Glacier  was  receding  and 
the  salmon  were  beginning  to  come  again 
into  that  stream. 

The  latter  part  of  this  voyage  was  hurried. 
Muir  had  a  wife  waiting  for  him  at  home, 
and  he  had  promised  to  stop  over  in  Alaska 
only  one   month.     We  had   dallied  so  long 


with  his  icy  loves,  the  glaciers,  that  we  must 
make  all  haste  to  Sitka,  where  he  expected 
to  take  the  return  steamer.  To  miss  that 
would  condenm  him  to  Alaska  and  absence 
from  his  wife  for  another  month.  Through 
a  continually  pouring  rain  we  sailed  by  the 
then  deserted  town  of  Hoonah,  ascending 
with  the  tide  a  long,  narrow,  shallow  inlet, 
dragged  our  canoe  a  hundred  feet  over  a 
littie  hill,  and  then  descended  with  the  reced- 
ing tide  another  long,  narrow  passage  down 
to  Chatham  Strait,  and  on  to  the  mouth  of 
Peril  Strait,  which  divides  Barranof  from 
Chichagof  Island. 

On  the  other  side  of  Chatham  Strait,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Peril,  we  visited  again 
Angoon,  the  village  of  the  Hootz-noos.  From 
this  town  the  painted  and  drunken  warriors 
had  come  the  winter  before  and  attacked  the 
Stickeens,  killing  old  Tow-a-att,  Moses,  and 
another  of  our  Christian  Indians.  The 
trouble  was  not  settled  yet,  and,  although  the 
two  tribes  had  exchanged  some  pledges  and 
promised  to  fight  no  more,  I  feared  a  fresh 
outbreak,  and  so  thought  it  wise  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  Hootz-noos.  As  we  ap- 
proached Angoon,  however,  I  heard  the  war- 
drums  beating  with  their  peculiar  cadence, 
"  tum-tum  " — a  beat  off — **  tum-tum,  turn- 
tum."  As  we  came  up  to  the  beach  I  saw 
what  was  seemingly  the  whole  tribe  dancing 
their  war-dances,  arrayed  in  their  war-paint, 
with  their  fantastic  war-gear  on.  So  ear- 
nestly engaged  were  they  in  their  dance  that 
they  at  first  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
me.  My  heart  sank  into  my  boots.  "  They 
are  going  back  to  Wrangell  to  attack  the 
Stickeens,"  I  thought,  "and  there  will  be 
another  bloody  war." 

Driving  our  canoe  ashore,  we  hurried  up 
to  the  head  chief  of  the  Hootz-noos,  who 
was  alternately  haranguing  his  people  and 
directing  the  dances. 

**  Anatlask,"  I  called,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  You  are  going  on  the  war-path. 
Tell  me  what  you  are  about  Are  you  going 
back  to  Stickeen  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  vacantly  a  little  while,  and 
then  a  grin  spread  from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  the 
same  chief  in  whose  house  I  had  seen  the 
idiot  boy  a  year  before. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said. 

He  led  us  into  his  house  and  across  the 
room  to  where,  in  state,  surrounded  by  all 
kinds  of  chieftain's  gear — Chilcat  blankets, 
totemic  carvings  and  paintings,  chieftain's 
hats,  and  cunningly  woven  baskets — there  lay 
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the  body  of  a  stalwart  youngs  man  wrapped 
in  a  button-embroidered  blanket.  The  chief 
silently  removed  the  blanket  from  the  face  of 
the  dead.  The  skull  was  completely  crushed 
on  one  side  as  by  a  heavy  blow.  Then  the 
story  came  out. 

The  hootz,  or  big  brown  bear  of  that  coun- 
try, is  as  large  and  as  savage  as  the  grizzly 
bear  of  the  Rockies.  At  certain  seasons  he 
is,  as  the  natives  say,  quonsum-solkx  (always 
mad).  The  natives  seldom  attack  these 
bears,  confining  their  attention  to  the  more 
timid  and  easily  killed  black  bears.  But  this 
young  man,  with  a  companion,  hunting  on 
Barranof  Island,  across  the  strait,  found  him- 
self suddenly  confronted  by  an  enormous 
brown  bear.  The  young  man  rashly  shot  him 
with  his  musket,  wounding  him  sufficiently  to 
make  him  furious.  The  tremendous  brute 
hurled  his  thousand  pounds  of  ferocity  at  the 
hunter,  and  one  little  tap  of  that  huge  paw 
crushed  his  skull  like  an  eggshell.  His  com- 
panion brought  his  body  home ;  and  now  the 
whole  tribe  had  formally  declared  war  on  that 
bear,  and  all  this  dancing  and  painting  and 
drumming  was  in  preparation  for  a  war 
party,  composed  of  all  the  men,  dogs,  and 
guns  in  the  town.  They  were  going  on  the 
war-path  to  get  that  bear.  Greatly  relieved, 
I  gave  them  my  blessing  and  speeded  them 
on  their  way. 

We  had  been  rowing  all  night  before  this 
incident,  and  all  the  next  night  we  sailed  up 
the  tortuous  Peril  Strait,  going  upward  with 
the  flood,  one  man  steering  while  the  others 
slept,  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  waters; 
then  down  with  the  receding  tide  through, 
the  islands,  and  so  on  to  Sitka.  Here  we 
met  a  warm  reception  from  the  missionaries, 
and  also  from  the  captain  and  officers  of  the 
old  man-of-war  Jamestown,  afterwards  used 
as  a  school-ship  for  the  navy  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco. 

Alaska  at  that  time  had  no  vestige  of  civil 
government,  no  means  of  punishing  crime, 
no  dvil  officers  except  the  customs  collect- 
ors, no  magistrate  or  police  ;  every  one  was  a 
law  to  himself.  The  only  sign  of  authority 
was  this  cumbersome  sailing  vessel  with  its 
marines  and  sailors.  It  could  not  move  out 
of  Sitka  Harbor  without  first  sending  by  the 


monthly  mail  steamer  to  San  Francisco  for 
a  tug  to  come  and  tow  it  through  these  intri- 
cate channels  to  the  sea,  where  the  sails  could 
be  spread.  Of  course  it  was  not  of  much 
use  to  this  vast  territory.  The  officers  of 
the  Jamestown  were  supposed  to  be  doing 
some  surveying,  but,  lacking  the  means  of 
travel,  what  they  did  amounted  to  very  little. 
They  were  interested  at  once  in  our  account 
of  the  discovery  of  Glacier  Bay  and  of  the 
other  unmapped  bays  and  inlets  that  we  had 
entered.  At  their  request,  from  Muir's  notes 
and  my  estimate  of  distances  by  our  rate  of 
sailing  and  of  directions  from  observations  of 
our  little  compass,  we  drew  a  rough  map  of 
Glacier  Bay.  This  was  sent  on  to  Washing- 
ton by  these  officers  and  published  by  the 
Navy  Department.  For  six  or  seven  years 
it  was  the  only  sailing  chart  of  Glacier  Bay, 
and  two  or  three  steamers  were  wrecked 
groping  their  way  in  these  uncharted  passages 
before  surveying  vessels  began  to  make  accu- 
rate maps.  So  from  its  beginning  has  Uncle 
Sam  neglected  this  greatest  and  richest  of  all 
his  possessions. 

Thus  ended  my  canoe  voyages  with  John 
Muir.  Their  memory  is  fresh  and  sweet  as 
ever.  I  cannot  think  of  that  great,  strong, 
brave,  pure  soul  as  dead.  Somewhere  he  is 
making  other  explorations,  solving  other  natu- 
ral problems,  using  that  brilliant  inventive 
genius  to  good  effect ;  and  some  time  again 
I  shall  hear  him  unfold  anew,  with  still  clearer 
insight  and  more  eloquent  words,  fresh  secrets 
of  his  "  mountains  of  God."  The  Thiingets 
have  a  Happy  Hunting-Ground  in  the  Spirit 
Land  for  dogs  as  well  as  for  men  ;  and  Muir 
used  to  contend  that  they  were  right — that 
the  so-called  lower  animals  have  as  much 
right  to  a  heaven  as  humans.  I  wonder  if 
he  has  found  a  still  more  beautiful — a  glori- 
fied— Stickeen,  and  if  the  litde  fellow  still 
follows  and  frisks  about  him  as  in  those  great 
old  days.  I  like  to  think  so ;  and  when  I 
too  cross  the  Great  Divide — and  it  can't  be 
long  now — I  shall  look  eagerly  for  them  both 
to  be  my  companions  in  fresh  adventures. 
In  the  meantime  I  am  lonely  for  them  and 
think  of  them  often,  and  say,  with  the  Har- 
vester in  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  book, 
'*  What  a  dog !  and  what  a  man  !!'" 


A    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOL   A    HUNDRED 

YEARS   OLD 

BY   H.   ADDINGTON    BRUCE 


OF  recent  years,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
mighty  controversy  has  been  waging 
among  American  educators  as  to  the 
best  method  of  attaining  the  great  ideal  of 
education — development  of  character  plus 
preparation  for  an  efficient,  productive  man- 
hood. All  sorts  of  theories  have  been 
advanced,  all  sorts  of  radical  innovations  have 
been  adopted.  Yet  all  the  while,  and  long 
before  controversy  became  acute,  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  remarkable,  but  least  known  of 
American  schools  for  boys  has  been  carrying 
on  the  business  of  education  with  precisely 
the  thoroughness  and  success  dreamed  of  by 
the  disputing  theorists. 

The  graduates  of  this  school,  unlike  so 
many  graduates  of  other  schools,  do  not 
flounder  through  life.  When  they  leave  its 
sheltering  roof  to  play  their  part  in  the  world 
of  men,  they  usually  know  pretty  well  what 
they  intend  to  make  of  themselves  and  how 
to  go  about  it.  They  may  not  become 
wealthy — though  at  least  one  of  them  has 
died  a  millionaire — but  they  are  virtually  cer- 
tain to  earn  a  comfortable  living,  and,  what 
is  no  less  to  the  point,  they  also  are  virtually 
certain  to  be  good  citizens.  One  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  school  is  definite 
training  for  good  citizenship,  and  training  by 
methods  which  are  distinctiy  its  own. 

Its  whole  educational  system,  in  fact,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  school. 
But  first  let  me  tell  you  what  and  where  this 
wonderful  school  is.  It  is  known  as  the 
Thompson's  Island  Farm  and  Trades  School ; 
it  is  now  entering  its  second  century  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  since  1834  it  has  been  situated 
on  a  picturesque  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  an 
island  every  foot  of  which  it  owns,  and  every 
foot  of  which  it  utilizes  in  one  way  or  another 
for  the  education  of  its  boys. 

These  boys — the  luckiest  boys  in  America 
I  am  inclined  to  call  them — come  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  New  England.  As  a  rule  they 
come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor;  at  all 
events,  from  homes  in  which  circumstances 
are  such  that  their  control  and  upbringing  are 
difficult.  Necessarily  they  are  not  expected 
to  pay  high  tuition  fees ;  some  of  them  pay 
nothing  whatever.  But  what  is  required  of 
them,    the   one   indispensable   condition    to 


their  admittance,  is  that  they  have  previously 
been  fairly  well  behaved. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  reform  school.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  it  was  founded  by  philanthropic 
citizens  of  Boston,  it  was  explicitly  established 
as  a  school  for  "  worthy  boys  of  limited 
means.''  Its  founders  also  decided  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  elements  of  **  book 
learning,"  the  boys  admitted  should  be  spe- 
cifically trained  for  vocations  in  life,  and  par- 
ticularly for  farming  and  craftsmanship.  The 
basic  idea  of  the  school,  in  fine,  as  stated  by 
its  first  President,  Dr.  James  Jackson,wasto — 

Procure  a  farm  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city, 
and  establish  a  school  upon  it,  in  which  boys 
might  be  taught  the  common  learning  necessary 
to  qualify  them  to  become  apprentices  to  hus- 
bandmen and  mechanics  ;  and  where  they  might 
also  be  employed  in  the  labors  of  husbandry 
suited  to  their  ages  and  strength,  at  all  times 
not  devoted  to  study  or  to  suitable  recreation 
and  rest ;  and  where  they  should  be  subjected 
to  a  regular  but  mild  and  parental  discipline, 
so  as  to  form  in  them  habits  of  industry  and 
sobriety,  of  order  and  respect  and  submission 
to  the  laws ;  and  to  train  them  up  to  become  as 
far  as  possible  good  citizens  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Thus,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  **  vo- 
cational training  "  was  agitated  as  a  vital  part 
of  public  education,  Boston  possessed  a  voca- 
tional school.  The  Farm  and  Trades  School 
also  was  the  first  school  in  the  country  based 
on  instruction  in  agriculture.  And  in  the 
years  that  have  passed,  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  the  four  men  who  have  succeeded  one 
another  as  its  superintendent,  it  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  many  ways.  It  organized  the  first 
boys'  band  in  any  school ;  it  led  all  other 
schools  in  adopting  the  sloyd  system  of 
manual  instruction,  now  used  by  the  schools 
of  nearly  every  city  and  large  town  ;  and,  as 
long  ago  as  1888,  years  before  the  George 
Junior  Republic  was  started,  it  established 
America's  first  self-governing  conmiunity  for 
boys. 

The  credit  for  initiating  this  last  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  school's  activities  belongs 
to  its  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Bradley,  under  whom  the  school  has 
made  its  greatest  progress.      Mr.   Bradley 
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frankly  says,  however,  that  the  boys  them- 
selves gave  him  the  idea.  Here  is  the  story, 
as  he  told  it  to  me,  of  the  origin  of  the  "  boys' 
town  "  on  Thompson's  Island : 

"  When  I  came  to  the  island,  I  found  the 
sleeping  arrangements  not  all  they  should 
have  been.  The  boys  had  been  sleeping  in 
tiers  of  bunks,  and  I  determined  to  replace 
these  with  individual  iron  beds.  The  bunks 
were  torn  out.  and  the  old  mattresses  in  them 
destroyed.  But  I  saved  the  ticking,  had  it 
washed  and  disinfected,  and  gave  it  to  the 
boys,  telling  them  they  might  make  tents 
of  it. 

"  Ail  that  summer  there  were  two  armies 
encamped  about  the  playground,  and  the 
boys  had  drills,  marches,  and  sham  fights. 
When  fall  came,  one  boy  asked  permission 
to  keep  his  tent  up,  explaining  that  he  had 
lined  it  with  wood.  Another  then  expressed 
a  desire  to  build  a  regular  house. 

"  This  led  me  to  set  apart  one  end  of  the 
playground  as  a  place  where  any  boy  who 
had  the  ability,  or  the  means  to  hire  more 
skillful  boys  to  do  the  work  for  him,  could 
build  a  little  cottage.     I  also  suggested  that 


it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  organize  '  Cottage 
Row '  into  a  town,  to  be  chartered  and  run 
like  any  municipality.  Out  of  this  su^es- 
tion  our  '  boys'  town  '  developed  more  than 
twenty-six  years  ago." 

With  such  enthu  siasm  was  the  idea  adopted 
and  so  earnestly  has  it  been  cairied  on  by 
successive  school  generations  that  to-day  tbe 
boys  of  Thompson's  Island,  little  feUows 
though  most  of  them  are — the  usual  entering 
age  is  from  ten  to  twelve — [)ossess  a  minia- 
ture city,  including  a  city  hall,  a  zoological 
building  called  Audubon  Hall,  and  a  number 
of  attractive  cottages.  Ownership  in  these 
is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  period  of  school 
residence  ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  an  equita- 
ble basis  of  transfer  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  group  as  well  as  individual  ownership 
of  any  particular  cottage,  a  system  of  share- 
holding certificates  has  been  devised,  the  cer- 
tificates being  transferable  from  one  boy 
to  another  through  the  mediumship  of 
"  licensed  "  real  estate  agents. 

The  whole  life  of  Cottage  Row,  in  fact, 
is  that  of  a  well-ordered  town,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  alt  the  boys,  non-property- holders 
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as  weQ  as  p^open]^bokle^s,  have  a  part  in  it. 

Every  "  dtizen  " — any  boy  who  has  been  six 

months  in  the  school  is  eligible  for  diizen- 

stup-^iSkjrs  a  pcA  tax   of  three  cents  every 

three    nxmths ;  in  addidon  to  this,  cottage- 

o^rners  pay  property  taxes.     Elections  are 

beld   quarteriy  for   mayor,  jai%e,  treasurer, 

assessor,  and  five  aldcriDen,  two  of  whom  are 

^ected    by    tbe  noD-property-bolders.     The 

mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  akkimen, 

appoints  a  town  dei^,  a  street  commissioner, 

a  janitor,  a  curator,  a  librarian,  and  a  chief 

of  police ;    and  the  police  chief  in  his  turn 

appoints  patrolmen.     AH  these  functionaries, 

except  the   mayor   and   the  iui%e,  receive 

salanes.     The  charter  further  provides  for 

tbe  licensing,  not  only  of  real  estate  agents, 

}xit  also    of   lawyers,    builders,    carpenters, 

Elaaers,    and    painters.     To   guard    against 

QiQCMiduct  in  officethe  dtizeas  retain  power  of 

UDpeadiment  and  removal  by  a  roajoiity  vote. 


Such,  in  rough  outline,  is  the  civic  machin- 
ery. It  works  with  remarkable  smoothness, 
and  with  the  result  of  affording  the  boy  citi- 
rens  practical  trakung  in  the  activities,  re- 
spiHtsibihties,  and  privileges  of  adult  life.  It 
affords,  too,  a  powerful  inc^itive  to  tbe  de- 
vdopment  of  the  spiht  of  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. Almost  every  boy,  after  be  has  been 
a  short  time  in  the  scbocJ,  becomes  amtntious 
for  part  ownership  in  a  cottage.  To  this  end 
be  b  willing  to  make  many  sacrifices  of  his 
play  time  in  earning  the  money  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  at  least  one  share.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  hfe  of  the  outer  world,  he  is 
not  satisfied  until  he  becomes  a  "  big  "  prop- 
erty-bolder. 

Thus,  among  tbe  new  arrivals  of  the  scbocd 
a  few  years  ago,  was  a  youngster  of  twelve, 
cm  undisdptined,  erratic  boy,  whose  parents 
bad  found  it  imposable  to  get  him  to  apply 
himself  to  his  studies  or  anything  else.  From 
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the  first  he  showed  an  eager  interest  in  the 
doings  on  Cottage  Row,  and  as  soon  as 
he  became  eligible  for  citizenship  contrived 
to  get  himself  appointed  to  the  irksome  but 
remunerative  post  of  town  janitor.  Saving 
every  cent  of  his  wages,  and  earning  a 
little  more  by  outside  jobs,  he  invested  all  he 
had  in  one  shareholding  certificate. 

These  certificates  vary  in  value  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  particular  cottage  to 
which  they  give  tide.  The  cottage  in  which 
this  boy  acquired  part  ownership  was  one 
of  the  poorest  on  the  Row.  As  a  share- 
holder, however,  he  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
sonally making  any  improvements  he  saw  fit, 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
owners  to  join  him  in  repainting  and  re- 
furnishing the  cottage.  As  a  result  the  value 
of  its  certificates  promptly  shot  up,  where- 
upon he  sold  his  share  at  a  handsome  profit. 
With  this  money  he  then  bought  two  shares 
in  another  "  run-down  "  cottage. 

Again  he  did  some  repair  work,  and  again 
sold  out  at  an  advance,  to  reinvest  in  other 
low-priced  shares.  Repeating  this  process 
persistentiy,  he  became,  by  the  time  of  his 
graduation,  almost  the  sole  owner  of  the 
three  best  cottages  "in  town."  It  is  not  sur-* 
prising  to  learn  that  he  now  doing  well  as  a 
merchant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Also,  it  is  worth  adding  that,  even  if  his 
"  money-grubbing  '*  propensities  were  looked 
upon  with  profound  contempt  by  most  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  the  energy  and  enterprise  he 
displayed  in  attaining  his  "  plutocratic  "  aim 
had  a  good  effect  on  them.  To-day  nearly 
all  the  property- holders,  whether  or  not  they 
desire  to  traffic  in  shares,  make  it  a  p>oint  to 
keep  their  cottages  in  first-class  condition, 
and  are  perpetually  thinking  up  ways  to  im- 
prove their  appearance  both  externally  and 
internally.  Externally,  it  is  true,  they  cannot 
achieve  much  variety,  as  the  building  regula- 
tions require  considerable  uniformity  of  archi- 
tecture. But  they  can  and  do  develop  a 
marked  individuality  of  taste  in  interior  fur- 
nishings and  decorations,  and  so  attractive 
are  some  of  their  Cottage  Row  homes 
that  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the  planning  and 
execution  to  the  little  lads  who  own  them. 

Displaying  a  keen  sense  of  individual  and 
communal  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
houses  and  streets,  the  citizens  of  Cottage 
Row  are  even  more  sensitive  regarding 
public  order  and  morality.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  there  seldom  is  a  fight  among  the 
hundred  boys  who  make  up  the  school  com- 


munity. Differences  between  individuals 
are  either  setded  amicably,  or  "  lawyers  "  are 
retained  and  the  case  fought  in  "court" 
And  if  any  boy*s  conduct  is  such  as  to  reflect 
adversely  on  the  morality  of  the  town,  he 
either  is  "indicted"  and  fined,  or,  if  his 
offense  be  committed  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court — which  extends  only  to 
Cottage  Row  and  the  playground — he  is 
reported  to  Mr.  Bradley. 

"  This  doesn't  mean,  though,"  the  latter 
explained,  "  that  there  is  indiscriminate  and 
vindictive  tale-bearing.  The  boys  know  it  is 
of  no  use  coming  to  me  for  redress  of 
petty  personal  grievances.  They  realize  that 
they  must  settle  those  among  themselves. 
But  they  also  realize  that  it  is  their  duty, 
when  their  collective  welfare  and  honor  are 
involved  under  conditions  which  they  cannot 
themselves  correct,  to  report  to  me  anything 
they  find  amiss. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  for  instance,  a  most 
unusual  thing  occurred.  Two  boys  who  had 
only  recently  arrived  decided  to  run  away. 
Their  plan  was  to  swim  across  to  Spectacles 
Island.  On  their  way  to  the  nearest  point 
to  Spectacles  they  were  seen  by  another  boy, 
who  suspected  they  were  up  to  some  mis- 
chief. He  at  once  ran  back,  reported  to  a 
Cottage  Row  patrolman,  and  the  boys 
were  pursued,  arrested,  and  brought  to  me, 
as  the  only  judge  having  adequate  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"  In  contrast,  take  another  incident.  It  is 
a  school  rule  that  there  is  to  be  no  ball- 
playing  on  Sundays.  One  Sunday  four  of 
the  boys  found  a  quiet  spot  and  began  throw- 
ing a  baseball  back  and  forth.  A  patrolman 
spied  them,  organized  a  raid,  and  arrested  all 
four.  Quite  properly,  however,  this  case  was 
not  considered  one  to  be  laid  before  me. 
Next  night  being  *  court  night,'  the  law- 
breakers were  put  on  trial,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  paid  a  fine  of  thirty-five  cents  apiece." 

Not  all  defendants  in  "  criminal "  cases 
save  trouble  and  lawyers'  fees  by  frankly 
acknowledging  wrong-doing.  Some  make  a 
stubborn  and  occasionally  most  strategic 
fight.  Not  long  ago  several  non-property- 
holders  were  indicted  for  trespassing  on 
Cottage  Row  property.  When  "court" 
met,  it  was  found  that  not  a  lawyer  was  avail- 
able to  prosecute  them,  as  they  had  retained 
ever>'  lawyer  "in  town."  In  this  dilemma 
the  judge  requested  Mr.  Bradley  to  act  as 
prosecuting  attorney. 

As   the  defendants  very  well    knew,  Mr. 
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Bradley,  who  holds  the  office  of  "justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,"  might  afterward  have 
to  decide  their  cases  on  app>eal,  hence  could 
not  with  propriety  act  both  as  prosecutor  and 
as  judge.  But  when  he  himself  raised  this 
objection,  the  court  overruled  it,  on  the 
^ound  that  Mr.  Bradley's  associate  jus- 
tice, Captain  Dix,  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  had  ample  authority  to 
review  the  case,  if  necessar\'.  A  jury  forth- 
with was  chosen  and  the  trial  went  on  accord- 
ing to  strict  legal  procedure.  Its  outcome 
was  the  acquittal  of  all  but  two  of  the  defend- 
ants. 

Fines  of  seventy-five  cents  were  imposed 
on  these  two  boys.  One  paid  his  fine ;  the 
other,  whose  total  capital  at  the  time  was  less 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  announced  that  he 
would  take  the  case  to  a  higher  courL  He 
then,  to  Mr.  Bradley's  mingled  astonishment 
and  amusement,  sought  to  engage  the  latter 
as  his  counsel  before  "  Justice  "  Dix.  Un- 
abashed by  a  refusal,  he  declared  that  he 
would  nevertheless  win  on  appeal,  as  he  had 
an  unbeatable  defense.  He  had  discovered, 
it  appeared,  that  he  was  indicted  for  trespass- 
ing on  Cottage  Row  on  Sunday  morning. 
Actually  his  trespass  had  occurred  Sunday 
afternoon.  Therefore,  he  argued,  the  indict- 
ment was  invalid. 

Here  was  a  Gordian  knot,  which  Justice 
Dix,  however,  cut  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  He  complimented  the  defendant 
for  his  discernment  of  the  flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment, but  rebuked  him  for  attempting  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  an  unlawful  act 
by  resort  to  a  technicality.  The  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  was  accordingly  sustained; 
but.  in  recognition  of  the  culprit's  ingenuity, 
and.  as  a  warning  to  the  **  authorities "  to 
frame  their  indictments  more  carefully,  the 
fine  was  reduced  from  seventy-five  to  forty- 
five  cents. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  despite  the  partial 
victor>'  won  by  the  defendant,  the  disposition 
of  this  case  profoundly  impressed  on  the 
citizens  of  Cottage  Row  the  unhealthiness 
of  sharp  practice.  Their  whole  training, 
indeed,  both  in  the  work  of  the  school  and 
in  their  "  civic  "  life,  has  developed  in  them  a 
high  standard  of  personal  integrity.  Not  one 
of  their  cottages  has  a  lock  on  it,  yet  no  boy 
would  think  of  stealing  or  disturbing  another's 
belongings.  Truth-telling  is  with  most  of 
them  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  they  are  far 
from  being  a  community  of  mollycoddles. 
'l*heir  *  league  '*  games  of  baseball  and  foot- 


ball, so  arranged  as  to  permit  participation 
by  every  boy  in  the  school,  are  strenuously 
contested.  And  one  has  only  to  witness 
their  annual  "  battle  of  the  snow  forts  *'  on 
Washington's  Birthday  to  appreciate  that 
they  are  as  vigorous  physically  as  they  are 
clean  morally. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  no  boy  could  go 
through  the  four  years'  school  course  without 
emerging  strong  in  body  and  alert  of  miiul 
unless  he  was  hopelessly  defective  to  begin 
with.  For  one  thing,  at  least  half  of  every 
school  day  is  given  to  manual  labor  of  some 
sort.  Agriculture  still  being  the  basis  of  the 
school,  every  boy  learns  and  carries  on  farm 
work  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert 
instructor.  Sloyd  is  another  compulsory 
subject,  as  is  meteorology.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  on  the  island  is  the  weather 
station,  operated  by  the  boys  themselves,  and 
so  well  operated  that  it  now  is  a  regular  sta- 
tion of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
Necessarily  the  ordinary'  work  of  the  school- 
room is  also  compulsory'.  In  addition  there 
are  many  elective  courses,  including  print- 
ing, bookbinding,  blacksmithing,  engineering, 
forestry,  public  hygiene,  boat  building  and 
handling,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  cab- 
inet work,  carpentry,  painting,  cobbling,  office 
work,  banking,  baking,  cooking,  and  laun- 
drying. 

This  suggests  that  the  Farm  and  Trades 
School  is  one  of  the  busiest  schools  in 
America,  and  that  the  school  hours  are  un- 
usually long.  And  undeniably  the  daily 
regimen  is  what  most  parents  and  educators 
would  consider  *'  unduly  severe." 

The  rising  hour  is  a  quarter  to  six.  the 
**  kitchen  .<?quad  "  getting  up  at  five  to  help 
prepare  breakfast.  That  meal  is  on  the 
table  at  6:30,  and  at  seven  the  boys  adjourn 
to  the  shops  to  work  until  nearly  nine. 
Half  their  number  then  begin  school-room 
work,  the  other  half  working  on  the  farm 
and  at  special  occupations.  Dinner  is  at 
11:30;  from  twelve  to  one*  the  boys  play,  at 
one  o'clock  they  go  to  sloyd  or  some  other 
form  of  manual  training,  and  at  2:30  those 
who  have  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  morn- 
ing take  their  turn  at  school-room  work, 
while  the  indoor  contingent  of  the  morning 
become  outdoor  workers.  All  schooling 
stops  at  five,  supper  is  at  5:30,  and  **  lights 
out"  comes  at  7:30  for  all  but  the  oldest 
boys,  wbo  may  stay  up  until  nine. 

Except  on  Sundays.  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  National   or   local   holidays,  this  is  the 
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regular  routine  for  forty-five  weeks  of  the 
year.  On  the  surface  it  seems  an  intolerable 
"grind."  To  the  boys  themselves  it  is  .any- 
thing but  a  grind.  A  happier,  cheerier,  and 
more  amazingly  efficient  set  of  youngsters  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Undoubt- 
edly part  of  their  contentment  is  due  to 
the  Cottage  Row  feature  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  opportunities  it  gives  for  self- 
expression  and  self-development.  In  part, 
no  doubt,  they  are  contented  because  they 
are  "  learning  by  doing,"  and  are  guided  by 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to  keep 
them  perpetually  interested.  But  mostly,  it 
seem?  to  me,  their  contentment  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  their  individual  aptitudes  are 
carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  his 
assistants ;  that  special  tasks  are  found  for 
each  boy  appropriate  to  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, and  that  implicit  confidence  is  shown 
in  his  willingness  and  ability  to  '*  make 
good." 

Also  every  boy  knows  that,  just  as  in  adult 
life,  diligence  and  efficiency  will  bring  to  him 
concrete  rewards.  Mr.  Bradley,  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  school, 
maintains  an  elaborate  system  of  payments 
and  money  prizes.  At  the  same  time,  it  goes 
without  saying,  he  is  ever  on  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  money  motive  from  becoming  domi- 
nant in  a  boy's  life.  What  he  seeks  to  foster 
is  not  **  acquisition  "  but  **  thrift."  No  boy, 
in  fact,  is  permitted  to  have  money  about 
him.  Everything  he  earns  must  be  deposited 
in  the  town  bank — ^which,  like  Cottage  Row, 
is  managed  by  the  boys  themselves — and 
any  payments  a  boy  makes  must  be  by  check 
against  his  account. 

Still  further  fostering  the  spirit  of  thrift  is 
the  care  taken  to  guard  against  waste  of 
materials.  One  of  the  things  first  taught  to 
a  boy  on  arriving  at  the  school  is  that  every- 
thing, no  matter  how  seemingly  worthless, 
may  be  put  to  some  good  use.  He  is  con- 
stantly given  object-lessons  in  economy — as 
in  the  collection  mnd  preparation  of  driftwood 
for  fuel,  the  utilization  of  seaweed  as  fertili- 
zer, the  saving  of  leaves  for  stable-bedding. 
In  the  sloyd-room,  the  printing-shop,  the 
smithy — wherever  he  may  work — he  is  sys- 
tematically trained  against  extravagance,  care- 
lessness, wastefulness. 

Always,  too,  he  is  trained  to  work  for  the 
common  good  as  well  as  for  his  personal  bene- 
fit. Perhaps  as  potent  as  anything  in  this 
respect,  outside  the  self-training  of  Cottage 
Row,  is  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Bradley  for 


organizing  the  boys  into  companies  of  *'  in- 
spectors" for  the  extermination  of  moths, 
flies,  mosquitoes,  and  rats.  The  members 
of  these  •*  sanitary  squads  "  are  paid  for  their 
work,  as  are  the  bird  insp>ectors,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  food  in  many  bird  shelters 
scattered  over  the  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
acres  of  Thompson's  Island.  Almost  in- 
variably, however,  it  is  found  that  the  various 
inspectors  will  loyally  co-operate  in  ridding 
the  island  of  pests  even  when  off  duty  and 
consequently  not  under  pay.  How  firmly 
the  ideal  of  social  service  and  responsibility 
grips  some  of  the  boys  may  be'  seen  from 
this  letter  by  one  youngster  now  in  the 
school  : 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  recently,  as  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  another  fellow  and  I  went  around 
the  beach.  We  started  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  from  in  back  of  the  power  house,  and 
went  toward  the  south  end.  We  noticed  the 
di£Eerent  kinds  of  things  which  had  drifted  in 
with  the  tide.  We  turned  all  the  tin  cans  and 
bottles  upside  down,  so  the  mosquitoes  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  breed  in  them.  We  took  our 
time,  in  order  that  we  might  observe  more  and 
have  more  pleasure  out  of  the  trip.  After  our 
return  we  made  out  a  report  of  what  we  saw. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  a  boy  gains  admis- 
sion to  the  school  who  proves,  or  seems  to 
prove,  "  thoroughly  bad."  Usually  he  is  not 
long  retained,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  a  wholesome 
dread  of  psychic  contagion.  But  sometimes. 
if  he  feels  that  the  boy  is  more  "  misunder- 
stood "  than  *'  wicked,"  he  makes  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  understand  and  adjust  him — 
often  with  signal  success.  Typical  in  this 
connection  is  his  experience  with  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  came  to  the  Farm  and 
Trades  School  about  the  time  Mr.  Bradley 
took  charge  of  it. 

I'his  boy  had  no  known  relatives — was, 
indeed,  a  foundling,  who  had  been  picked  up 
in  a  basket  on  a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
doorstep  one  winter  night.  He  was  a  bright 
enough  boy,  but  of  a  strangely  mean  and 
cruel  disposition.  The  instructors  reported 
to  Mr.  Bradley  that  he  was  forever  fighting 
with  the  other  boys,  and  had  been  caught  in 
the  bam  jabbing  oxen  with  a  pitchfork. 
Watching  this  *'  impossible  "  lad  for  a  few 
days,  Mr.  Bradley  finally  sent  for  him,  and 
put  the  blunt  question : 

**  You're  a  pretty  bad  boy,  aren*t  you, 
William  ?  Honestly,  do  you  think  you're  fit 
to  associate  with  the  other  boys  ?" 

Naturally  there  was  a  sullen  insistence  that 


BY  HIS  HONOR 

BENJAMIN  U  MURPHY 

MArOR 

A  PROCLAMATION 

FOR  A  DAY  OK 

THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAISE 


It  is  the  custom  of  our  C'oita^^e  Row  Government  to  set  apart  a  day  of  each 
year  to  be  observed  by  the  citizens  in  tlianking  G<k1  for  the  blessings  he  has  Ik- 
stowed  upon  us. 

On  that  day' all  should  join  in  praising  God  for  the  blessing  and  conditions  that 
surround  us  here  at  the  School ;  the  good  the  Managers  have  done  and  alwax  s 
strive  to  do  for  us ;  for  the  good  health  which  we  have  ;  also  for  the  abundance  of 
products  from  the  har\'est  fields,  and  the  good  that  our  citizens  receive  from  Cottage 
Row  Government,  and  to  strive  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Therefore  I,  Benjamin  L.  Murphy,  Mayor  of  Cottage  Row,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  set  apart  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings 
that  he  bestows  upon  us. 

Given  at  The  Farm  and  Trade  School  thb  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  I^rd  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  one  hundredth  year  (tf 
the  School  and  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Cottage  Row  Government. 

BENJAMIN  L.  MURPHY. 

B^  His  Honor,  t/i€  Min*»r  of  Q^ttiij^e  Rtnv,  wit)  the  luivia  aud  .  v,.///  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

ERNEST   E.  SLOCOMB, 

CLKRK. 

(l$ob  0aoc  tl)c  0ot)cniment  of  Cottage  Kotu 
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inspiration,  Trinity,  atonement,  miracles,  or 
any  other,  but  between  materiaKsm  and  the 
life  of  the  spirit :  the  fundamental  question 
whether  there  is  any  life  that  is  intangible, 
inaudible,  invisible,  which  is  operative  upon 
us,  of  which  we  can  have  knowledge  and 
concerning  which  we  can  form  judgment,  or 
whether  all  our  knowledge  is  dei>endent  on 
the  conclusions  which  we  can  draw  from  the 
world  that  is  tangible,  audible,  visible. 

Materialism  was  a  much  more  popular 
doctrine  then  than  now.  I  studied  Forbes 
Winslow,  Sir  Henry  Maudsley,  and,  in  trans- 
lation, Biichner,  and  I  rebelled  against  their 
bloodless  teaching.  I  read  Herbert  Spencer*s 
"  I'irst  Principles,"  and  it  convinced  me 
that  all  that  science  could  possibly  do  was  to 
show  us  a  probable  God  and  a  probable 
immortality,  if  it  could  do  so  much  as  that. 
Joseph  Cook,  who  was  a  great  figure  in  the 
religious  world  in  the  years  1874-80,  though 
forgotten  now,  was  listened  to  by  crowds  in 
'Fremont  Temple  while  he  endeavored  to  fur- 
nish a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  truths 
of  religion.  I  procured  his  volumes  as  they 
were  published  and  read  them  with  care,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  his  failures  confirmed  nic 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  Herbert  Spencer 
compelled  me — that  I  must  choose  between 
agnosticism  and  spiritual  faith ;  that  if  I  was 
to  retain  any  really  forceful  belief  in  God 
and  immortality,  or  even  in  practical  morality, 
I  most  believe  in  the  trustworthiness  of  spir- 
itual experience.  I  had  made  the  life  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  principal  object  of  my 
study  for  five  or  six  years,  secured  for  that 
study  all  the  helps  I  could  find,  from  the 
skeptical  Strauss  to  the  churchly  and  scholarly 
Kllicott,  and  the  result  was  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  become,  not  only  my  model  and  my 
master,  but  the  supreme  object  of  my  rever- 
ence. My  faith  in  him  and  my  faith  in  the 
men  and  women  whom  I  loved  and  admired 
compelled  in  me  faith  in  the  spiritual  life. 
Whether  the  Bible  was  infallible  or  not, 
whether  the  theological  doctrines  of  the 
(Hiurch  of  my  fathers  were  true  or  not,  of 
one  thing  I  was  as  sure  as  I  was  of  my  own 
existence  :  tliat  there  is  a  real  and  trustworthy 
experience  of  repentance  for  sin,  divine  for- 
giveness and  resultant  peace,  consecration  to 
duty  and  communion  with  an  Invisible 
Companion.  I  had  come  to  this  assurance 
through  my  study  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  give  that  assurance  to 
others  was  with  me  an  increasing  passion. 

Such  was,  as  I  now  picture  it  to  myself, 


my  state  of  mind  when,  in  1876,  I  joined 
Mr.  Beecher  in  the  editorship  of  tlie  **  Chris- 
tian Union." 

About  this  time  I  was  asked  to  preach  at 
Vassar  College.  It  was,  I  believe,  my  first 
important  pulpit  engagement  since  settling  in 
Cornwall.  With  some  hesitation  I  resolved, 
in  preparing  and  preaching  this  sermon,  to 
pursue  tne  course  which  I  had  been  pursuing 
in  my  Cornwall  ministry — to  take  with  me  no 
written  essay,  but  to  go  up  to  the  college  in 
time  to  study  my  congregation,  and  let  that 
study  determine  for  me  what  my  message 
should  be.  I  found  opportunity  on  Saturday 
evening  to  have  some  conversation  with  teach- 
ers, and  I  believe  also  with  students,  and  found 
reason  to  think  that  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion were  awakening,  3is  they  often  do,  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  if  not  of  skepticism,  respecting 
spiritual  truth.  I  chose  for  n^  text,  **  The 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure ;"  and  for 
my  theme,  that  the  foundatk>n  of  spiritual 
faith  is  neither  in  the  Church  nor  in  the  Bible, 
but  in  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  man ; 
that  there  are  two  worlds  in  which  we  live, 
a  visible  and  an  invisible  ;  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  visible  world  is  derived  through  our 
senses,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  invisible 
world  is  derived  through  our  experiences. 
*'  You  ask  me,"  I  said,  '*  How  do  you  know 
God  ?  I  answer  by  asking  you,  I  low  do 
you  know  your  mother?  You  have  seen 
her  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  never  saw 
your  mother.  You  have  seen  her  face  and 
her  form,  but  you  have  not  seen  her  courage, 
her  fidelity,  her  patience,  her  love,  her  self- 
sacrifice  ;  and  these  are  what  make  your 
mother."  Disr^^rding  the  scientific  argu- 
ments for  Christian  truth,  I  appealed  directly 
to  human  experience  and  sought  to  find  evi- 
dences for  Christianity  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  my  hearers.  One  little  incident 
indicated  that  this  appeal  at  least  compeUed 
attention.  A  student  in  the  p>ew  almost  in 
front  of  me  when  I  rose  to  speak  opened 
a  book,  laid  it  quietly  at  her  side,  and  began 
to  read.  If  she  had  done  this  after  I  had 
spoken  for  three  or  four  minutes,  I  should 
have  been  embarrassed ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  she  had  not  given  me  a  fair  chance,  and 
I  resolved  to  see  if  I  could  compel  her  atten- 
tion. I  threw  out  some  sentence  indicating 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  doubting. 
She  looked  up  from  her  book  surprised,  then 
turned  back  to  it  again-  I  tried  another  sen- 
tence of  similar  character.'  She  looked  up 
at  me  again.     In  two  minutes  slie  had  closed 
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her  book,  and  I  had  no  more  attentive  auditor 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  sermon.  I  do  not 
know  her  hame,  but  if  she  should  ever  read 
this  chapter  I  wish  she  would  accept  my  be- 
lated thanks  for  the  service  which  she  uncon- 
sciously rendered  me  in  teaching  me  that 
inattention  should  simply  spur  the  speaker 
to  more  vigorous  effort 

The  line  of  argument  which  I  took  in  this 
sermon  I  afterwards  employed  in  a  series  of 
religious  lectures  delivered  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege and  subsequently  published  under  the 
tide  "  In  Aid  of  Faith,"  a  series  in  which  I 
brought  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
evai^lical  faith  to  the  test  of  life,  endeav- 
oring to  state  them  in  the  terms  of  spiritual 
experience.  From  that  time  to  this  I  have 
consistently  held  that,  as  the  intellectual 
judgment  is  the  final  arbiter  in  science,  so 
the  spirittial  consciousness  is  the  final  arbiter 
in  religion.  But  no  individual  may  take  his 
own  consciousness  as  an  uldmate  authority 
in  religion,  as  no  man  takes  his  own  obser- 
vation and  his  conclusions  thereon  as  an 
ultimate  authority  in  science.  He  must 
reach  the  truth  in  the  one  case  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  observations  and  conclusions  of 
sdendfically  minded  men  ;  in  the  other  by  a 
not  less  careful  study  of  the  spiritual  expe- 
riences of  spiritually  minded  men.  The 
Bible  and  the  Church  are  valuable  to  him  as 
guides  because  they  are  the  expressions  of 
this  spiritual  consciousness,  but  they  can 
never  serve  as  substitutes. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  had  merely 
imbibed  the  growing  spirit  of  the  dme. 
In  dealing  with  this  opinion  traditionalism 
adopted  its  customary  method  ;  it  was  not 
content  with  argument,  it  attempted  prohi- 
bition. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  City  was  Presbyterian  in  its  doctrine, 
but  not  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  derived  its  tide  "  Union  "  from 
its  mediating  spirit  and  comprehensive  aim. 
Both  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School 
theology  were  represented  in  its  teaching.* 
Dr.  Shedd  held  to  the  old  Calvinism — that  the 
whole  human  race  w<is  in  Adam,  as  the  oak  is 
in  the  acorn,  fell  with  him  in  his  great  trans- 
gression, and  lost  the  freedom  of  the  will 
with  which  it  was  at  first  endowed,  but  did  not 
thereby  lose  its  moral  responsibility.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  denied  the  moral  responsibility  of 

*  **  Union  "  has  now  taken  on  a  new  significance.  Vari- 
OQS  evangelical  denominations  are  represented  not  only 
unoQg  its  students  but  in  its  Faculty.  It  might  without 
iatvopriety  be  termed  a  Theological  University. 


the  race  for  Adam's  sin,  and  to  him  was  attrib- 
uted the  ^on  mo/, "  Adam  did  not  represent  me, 
for  I  never  voted  for  him."  Charles  A.  Briggs 
was  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  this  seminary. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  Hebrew  and  Bible 
scholars  in  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
was  a  recognized  authority  in  Confessional 
literature — that  is,  in  the  literature  which  deals 
with  the  historical  meaning  of  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  one  of  his  serious 
offenses  that  he  knew  both  his  Hebrew  Bible 
and  his  Westminster  Confession  much  better 
than  most  of  his  accusers ;  and  he  knew  it, 
and  they  knew  that  he  knew  it  In  1890  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  his  inau- 
gural address  (in  1891)  laid  down  the  princi- 
-  pie  that  God  alone  is  the  final  authority ;  that 
he  speaks  through  reason,  the  Church,  and  the 
Bible,  and  that  all  three  are  to  be  consulted 
in  the  endeavor  to  come  to  right  conclusioi\s 
respecting  his  will.  This  putting  of  reason,  the 
Church,  and  the  Bible  on  approximately  an 
equality,  with  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  there  are  errors  in  all  three,  was 
in  the  sight  of  the  traditionalists  in  the  Church 
a  capital  offense,  and  he  was  put  on  trial  for 
heresy.  This  trial  resulted  in  his  suspension 
from  the  ministry  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1893.  But  the  Assembly  had  no  power 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  chair  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, and,  though  in  1897  he  joined  the  Epis- 
copal communion,  he  continued  to  teach  in 
the  Seminary  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  this  trial, 
instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  Bible,  immensely 
increased  it.  The  love  of  combat  seems  to  be 
almost  universal,  though  pacifists  like  to  see 
their  prize  fights  waged  with  intellectual 
weapons.  The  daily  newspapers  took  up  the 
Briggs  case  and  advertised  far  and  wide  the 
dispute  between  the  doctors  of  theology  re- 
specting the  relative  authority  of  reason. 
Church,  and  Bible.  Men  and  women  who 
cared  very  little  about  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion watched  with  eager  interest  the  sword- 
play  between  such  adepts  in  theological  con- 
troversy as  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Union,  and  Dr. 
Patton,  of  Princeton.  So  great  was  the 
public  curiosity  to  learn  what  was  this  new 
view  of  the  Bible  that  in  the  winter  of 
1896-7  I  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Sunday  evenings  in  Plymouth  Church  upon 
the  subject,  repeated  the  following  year  in 
the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  both  series 
of  lectures  being  attended  by  crowds  which 
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filled  the  building  in  each  case  to  its  utmost 
capacity.*  A  little  incident  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  series  illustrated  how  hopeless 
it  is  in  America  to  prevent  the  spread  of  an 
opinion  by  ecclesiastical  decrees  concerning 
it.  Some  time  after  Dr.  Briggs  was  con- 
demned by  the  General  Assembly  I  was  on 
my  way  to  my  home  in  Brooklyn  one  after- 
noon when  a  N^^o  working  in  the  yard  of 
one  of  my  neighbors  made  as  if  he  wished  to 
ask  me  a  question,  and  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued : 

Inquirer.  They  say,  sir,  that  you  say  there 
were  two  Isaiahs.     Did  you,  sir  ? 

Z.  A,  Yes.  Do  you  remember  Isaiah's 
saying,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people. 
.  .  .  Cry  unto  her,  .  .  .  that  her  iniquity  is 
pardoned ;  for  she  hath  received  of  the 
Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins  '^^ 

Inquirer.  Yes,  sir. 

Z.  A.  And  do  you  think  it  probable  that 
he  would  have  said  that  to  Israel  at  the  same 
time  that  he  called  them  a  p>eople  laden  with 
iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  rulers  of  Sodom, 
and  a  i>eople  of  Gomorrah  ? 

Inquirer'.     No,  sir. 

Z.  A,  Nor  do  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
first  Isaiah  war^ied.  Israel  of  the  condemna- 
tion that  was  coming  upon  them  because  of 
their  sins;  and  the  second  Isaiah,  seventy 
years  later,  after  they  had  paid  the  p>enalty  of 
their  sins  by  their  long  and  dreary  captivity, 
brought  to  them  the  message  of  pardon. 

Inquirer.    Yes,  sir ;  I  see,  sir. 

I  passed  on ;  but  this  brief  incident  fur- 
nished an  added  evidence  that  the  common 
people  can  understand  the  essential  principles 
of  the  higher  criticism  if  it  is  explained  in 
simple  language,  that  they  are  interested 
in  it,  and  that  their  interest  cannot  be  extin- 
guished by  the  decree  of  a  General  Assembly. 

A  similar  attempt  to  prevent  discussion  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  produced  a  similar 
result  Two,  perhaps  three,  clergymen  were 
unfrocked  for  publicly  denying  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus.  The  first  of  these  trials 
impelled  me  to  a  fresh  study  of  the  question. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  that  the  story 
of  the  miraculous  birth  appears  only  in  two 
of  the  Gospels  ;  is  never  referred  to  by  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  by  the  Apostles  in  their  apostolic 
preaching,  nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles ; 
whereas  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  narrated 
in   all    four  of   the  Gospels,  is  foretold  by 


I  They  were  subsequently  made  the  basis  of  a  volume, 
published  by  the   Houghton   MifHin  Company,  entitled 
The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Andent  Hebrews.'^ 


Jesus,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  apostolic 
preaching,  and  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  apostolic  letters.  The  story  of  the  miracu- 
lous birth  could  be  dropped  from  the  Gospels 
and  the  Gospels  would  remain  intact  The 
story  of  the  resurrection  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  making  great  gaps  in  the  Gos- 
pels ,  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  1 1  was 
evident,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  two  events 
had  not  in  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church 
the  same  importance,  and  that,  historical  or 
not,  the  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  is  no 
essential  part  of  the  Gospel.  The  only 
result  of  the  agitation  of  this  subject  pro- 
duced by  the  trials  for  heresy  in  the  Episco- 
.  pal  Church  is  that  men  of  mystical  temper 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  narrative,  men  of 
scientific  temper  are  inclined  to  reject  it,  and 
men  of  temper  like  my  own,  in  which  the 
mystical  and  the  scientific  combine,  are  in- 
clined to  leave  the  question  undetermined  as 
of  no  serious  importance. 

Meanwhile  Darwin's  volume  "The  Descent 
of  Man,"  published  in  1871,  had  put  before 
the  world  his  conclusion  that  man  is  descended, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  ascended,  from  a  prior 
animal  race — a  conclusion  fatal  to  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  the.fall,  and  involving  not 
only  the  origin  of  the  race  and  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  Bible,  but  the  origin,  reality, 
and  nature  of  sin  and  of  its  cure. 

The  current  theory  which  had  been  almost 
universally  accepted  in  the  Church  for  cen- 
turies, except  in  some  minor  details,  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus:  God  made  man  about 
six  thousand  years  ago ;  made  him  innocent 
and  virtuous.  Man  broke  God's  law,  and, 
as  a  result,  his  descendants  inherited  a  de- 
praved nature — that  is,  a  tendency  to  sin. 
The  world  was  therefore  a  kind  of  vast  re- 
formatory, populated  solely  by  men  and 
women  possessed  by  evil  predispositions. 
To  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  make 
pardon  and  a  mended  career  possible  Jesus 
Christ  had  come  into  the  world. 

If  there  had  been  no  fall,  if  there  was  no 
inherited  depravity,  if  the  world  was  not  a  re- 
formatory, what  became  of  this  whole  system 
of  evangelical  doctrine  ?  And  what  became  of 
the  human  exi>erience  of  which  that  doctrine 
was  an  intellectual  expression  ?  Was  sin  only 
an  imperfect  development  ?  Was  there  no 
essential  difference  between  the  rawness  of 
a  growing  boy  and  the  deliberate  wicked- 
ness of  a  hardened  criminal  ?  Was  there  no 
common  inheritance  of  guilt  which  united 
humanity  under  a  common   condemnation? 
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Was  literature,  as  well  as  theology,  all  awry  ? 
Was  there  no  truth  in  Hawthorne's  affirma- 
tion :  **  It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  an  indi- 
vidual wrong-doing  melts  into  the  great  mass 
of  human  crime,  and  makes  us — who  dreamed 
only  of  our  own  little  separate  sin — makes  us 
guilty  of  the  whole"?  And  was  there  no 
forgiveness  of  sins  ?  No  remission  of  pen- 
ally and  no  substitute  for  penalty  ?  No  re- 
cuperation and  no  world  disease  which  called 
ekxiuently  for  world  recuperation?  Was 
there,  in  short,  no  sin  but  immaturity,  and 
no  redemption  but  development  ?  There 
are  those  who  will  read  these  questions  thus 
naively  confessed  with  an  amused  sense  of 
intellectual  superiority.  But  they  are  ques- 
tions which  in  the  decade  following  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The  Descent  of  Man  "  Christian 
teachers  everywhere  were  asking  themselves 
and  each  other  with  great  concern,  and  that 
concern  I  shared  with  them.  There  are 
many  who  are  still  asking  these  questions, 
having  found  to  them  no  answer. 

I  believe  that  I  am  open-minded ;  my  critics 
would  say,  too  open-minded.     There  is  no 
theory  which  concerns  the  well-being  of  hu- 
manity which  I  am  not  willing  to  investigate. 
When  I  was  in  college,  a  peripatetic  lecturer 
obtained  the  use  of  one  of  our  college  rooms 
to  give  a  lecture  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  force  in  nature  as  gravitation.     I  was 
one  of  the  students  who  went  to  hear  him. 
The  same  spirit  of  curiosity  has  led  me  to  read 
all  sorts  of  teachers,  from  Mrs.  Eddy  to  Her- 
bert Spencer.     The  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
expounded  by  Darwin.  I  found  accepted  by 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  scientific  men. 
I  recognized  that  they  were  as  honest  as  I, 
as  eager  to  learn  the  truth,  and  much  more 
intelligent  than  I  was  upon  all  scientific  sub- 
jects.    I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  getting  a 
sympathetic  acquaintance  with  their  point  of 
view  and   seeing  what  was  its  bearing  on 
Christian   faith.     For  the   latter  purpose  I 
went  back  of  the  Christian  creeds  to  the  Bible, 
on  which  those  creeds  were  supposed  to  be 
founded.     And  I  discovered,  to  my  surprise, 
that,  whether  true  or  not,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  had  no  such  importance  in  the  Bible  as 
had  been  given  to  it  in  the  theologies  of  the 
Church.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  not  again  referred  to  in  the 
Old    Testament.     Neither    historian,    poet, 
phik>sopher,  nor  prophet  refers  to  it,  unless 
such    a  general   statement  as,   **God   hath 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions,"  can  be  regarded  as  such  a 


reference.  Jesus  never  alludes  to  the  fall ; 
nor  the  Apostles  in  their  apostolic  preaching, 
nor  John  in  his  Epistles.  Paul  refers  to  it, 
but  only  incidentally  and  parenthetically.  In 
the  one  chapter  which  gives  with  some  fullness 
his  interpretation  of  sin — the  Seventh  Chapter 
of  Romans — he  treats  temptation  as  a  strug- 
gle between  the  fiesh  and  the  spirit,  and  sin 
as  a  victory  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit;  a 
portrayal  which  accords  with  and  is  effectively 
interpreted  by  the  evolutionar>'  doctrine  that 
man  is  gradually  emerging  from  an  animal 
nature  into  a  spiritual  manhood. 

I  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  aniinal  man  was  developed  from  a  lower 
order  of  creation.  This  was  the  view  of  the 
scientific  experts,  and  on  questions  on  which 
I  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  I  accept  the 
conclusions  of  those  who  have.  Such  sci- 
entific objections  as  the  failure  to  discover  a 
"  missing  link  "  I  left  the  scientists  to  wrestle 
with.  The  objection  that  evolution  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  Genesis  gave  me  no 
concern,  for  I  had  long  before  decided  that 
the  Bible  is  no  authority  on  scientific  ques- 
tions. To  the  sneer,  **  So  you  think  your 
ancestor  was  a  monkey,  do  you  ?"  I  replied, 
"  I  would  as  soon  have  a  monkey  as  a  mud 
man  for  an  ancestor."  This  sentence,  first 
uttered,  I  believe,  in  a  Commencement 
address  before  the  Northwestern  University 
in  Chicago,  brought  upon  me  an  avalanche 
of  condemnation — ^but  no  reply.  In  truth, 
no  reply  was  possible.  For  the  question 
whether  God  made  the  animal  man  by  a 
mechanical  process  in  an  hour  or  by  a 
process  of  growth  continuing  through  centu- 
ries is  quite  immaterial  to  one  who  believes 
that  into  man  God  breathes  a  divine  life. 
For  a  considerable  time  I  held  that  this  in- 
breathing was  a  new  and  creative  act.  Dar- 
win's "  The  Elxpression  of  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  Animals  "  did  nothing  to  convince 
me  that  spiritual  man  is  a  development  from 
unspiritual  qualities.  Drummond's  **  Ascent 
of  Man,"  with  its  emphasis  on  struggle  for 
others  as  a  factor  in  spiritual  development, 
a  factor  of  which  Darwin  took  little  or  no 
account,  led  me  to  see  that  such  a  spiritual 
development  is  at  least  quite  probable,  and, 
without  being  dogmatic  on  that  point,  I  be- 
came a  radical  evolutionist ;  bv  which  I  mean 
I  accepted  to  the  full  John  Fiske's  aphorism : 
"  Evolution  is  God's  way  of  doing  things." 

This  doctrine  of  evolution  not  only  tallied 
with  the  conclusions  I  had  previously  reached 
respecting   the   authority   of  the  Bible,  but 
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clarified  them.  If  evolution  is  God's  way  of 
doing  other  things,  why  not  God's  way  of 
giving  to  mankind  a  revelation  of  himself  and 
his  will? 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  a  Sunday-school 
convention  at  Chautauqua  in  1876  I  had 
told  the  Sunday-school  teachers  that  the 
Bible  is  not  a  book  but  a  library ;  that 
its  formation  took  over  a  thousand  years ; 
that  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  written  in  different  languages,  by  men 
of  different  temperaments,  without  con- 
scious co-operation,  living  centuries  apart; 
and  that  in  stud3ring  and  teaching  it  they 
must  take  account  of  the  time  in  which,  the 
people  to  which,  and  the  temperament  of  the 
men  by  whom  each  book  or  teaching  was 
uttered.  My  legal  and  historical  studies  had 
further  prepared  me  for  the  view  of  the  Bible 
which  now  modem  scholarship  generally  ac- 
cepts. I  had  learned  from  my  historical 
studies  that  history  is  always  composed  of 
pre-existing  materials,  and  that  these  materials 
are  often  woven  by  the  writer  into  his  narra- 
tive. It  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
the  Bible  histories  were  composed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  there  were  incorporated  in 
them,  along  with  documents  and  well-attested 
legends,  some  popular  tales  and  current  folk- 
lore. I  had  learned  from  Sir  Henry  Maine 
that  the  origin  of  law  is  general  custom ;  that 
custom  is  formulated  in  specific  decrees,  im- 
perial or  legislative ;  then  these  decrees  are 
organized  into  a  code.  My  brother  Austin, 
who  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  also  a  suc- 
cessful Bible-class  teacher,  told  me  that  any 
lawyer  reading  the  Book  of  Leviticus  would 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  its  directions 
were  regulative,  not  mandatory — that  is, 
they  did  not  command  the  people  to  offer 
sacrifices,  but  were  given  to  a  i)eople  who 
were  already  offering  sacrifices,  to  define  for 
them  the  method  which  they  should  pursue. 
Thus  I  was  prepared  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  from 
its  germ  to  its  consummation :  the  germ,  the 
direction  given  in  connection  with  the  Ten 
Commandments — '*  An  altar  of  earth  thou 
shalt  make  unto  me,  .  .  .  and  if  thou  wilt 
make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not 
build  it  of  hewn  stone  *' — a  command  which 
reduced  ritual  to  the  simplest  possible  ele- 
ments ;  its  consummation,  the  elaborate 
Levitical  code  with  its  provision  for  temple. 
Holy  of  Holies,  elaborate  sacrificial  ritual — a 
code  i>erf  ected  by  the  priesthood  six  or  seven 
centuries  later,  upon   the   return   of  Israel 


from  the  exile  in  Babvlon.  And  I  came, 
though  only  after  several  years  of  study,  to  my 
present  understanding  of  the  Bible :  that  it  is 
not  a  book,  fallible  or  infallible,  about  religion ; 
it  is  a  literature  full  of  religion — that  is,  of 
the  gradually  devdoped  experiences  of  men 
who  had  some  perception  of  the  Infinite  in 
nature  and  in  human  life,  which  they  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  and  subsequent 
times.  And  it  is  valuable,  not  because  it  is  a 
substitute  for  a  living  exp>erience  of  a  living 
God,  but  because  it  inspires  us  to  look  for 
our  experience  of  God  in  our  own  times  and 
in  our  own  souls.  And  this  conclusion,  to 
which  I  had  been  brought  by  my  studies, 
was  confirmed  by  such  scholarly  theologians 
as  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  Yale  University, 
"  Both  the  revelation  itself  and  man's  appre- 
hension of  the  God  revealed  must  be  pro- 
gressive, and,  at  any  point  of  time,  incom- 
plete ;"  and  Dr.  William  Newton  Clarke,  of 
Colgate  University,  "Revelation  was  by  neces- 
sity progressive,  as  all  educational  processes 
must  be."  This  doctrine  of  revelation  at 
once  answered  the  moral  objections  to  the 
Bible  which  had  perplexed  me.  If  revelation 
is  incomplete  and  progressive,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Joshua  should  have  thought 
Jehovah  so  righteous  a  God  that  he  could  not 
forgive  sin,  and  Isaiah  centuries  after  should 
have  thought  that  he  was  so  righteous  a 
Father  that  he  could  and  would  forgive  hb 
children  if  they  sincerely  rep>ented. 

The  doctrine  that  growth,  not  manufac- 
ture, is  God's  way  of  doing  things  changed 
also  my  conception  of  God,  of  creation,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Gospel.  The  picture 
of  a  King  on  a  great  white  throne,  into  whose 
presence  I  should  come  by  and  by  when  this 
earthly  life  is  over,  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  came  the  realization  of  a  Universal 
Presence,  animating  all  nature  as  my  spirit 
animates  my  body,  and  inspiring  all  life  as  a 
father  inspires  his  children  or  a  teacher  his 
pupils.  My  littie  grandchild  sat  next  me  at 
the  table  one  day,  and  said  to  me, "  Grandpapa, 
how  can  God  be  in  Cornwall  and  in  New- 
burgh  at  the  same  time  ?"  I  touched  him  on 
the  forehead  and  said,  "Are  you  there?" 
**  Yes."  I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
"  Are  you  there  ?"  "  Yes."  I  touched  him 
on  the  knee,  **  Are  you  there  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  That  is  the  way,"  I  replied,  *•  that  God  can 
be  in  Cornwall  and  in  Newburgh  at  the  same 
time."  He  considered  a  moment,  and  shyly 
smiled  his  assent,  and  I  think  had  really  got 
an  idea  of  the  Universal  Presence. 
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As  I  no  longer  looked  up  to  an  imaginary 
heaven  for  an  imaginary  God,  so  I  no  longer 
looked  back  to  a  creation  completed  in  six 
days  or  six  geological  epochs.  I  saw  in 
creation,  as  later  expressed  to  me  by  a  friend, 
**a  process,  not  a  product''  Every  day  is  a 
creative  day.  Every  new  flower  that  blooms 
is  a  new  creation.  Nor  did  I  any  longer  look 
back  over  an  intervening  epoch  of  eighteen 
centuries  for  a  revelation  of  Gkxi  either  in 
history  or  in  human  experience.  I  saw  him 
in  modem  as  truly  as  in  ancient  history,  in 
the  life  of  America  as  truly  as  in  the  life  of 
Israel.  I  saw  him  in  the  **  Eternal  Good- 
ness" of  Whittier  as  truly  as  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Psalm ;  in  the  mother 
teaching  her  child  as  truly  as  in  Isaiah  teach- 
ing a  nation.  And  when  I  was  asked  what 
difference  I  thought  there  was  between  in- 
spiration to-day  and  inspiration  in  Bible 
dmes,  I  replied  that  I  could  not  answer.  As 
I  neither  knew  how  God  spoke  to  Abraham 
nor  how  he  spoke  to  Phillips  Brooks,  I  could 
not  tell  wherein  was  the  difference  between, 
the  two,  or  whether  there  was  any  difference. 

My  grandchild  seemed  easily  to  understand 
me,  but  when  I  attempted  to  set  forth  this 
faith  in  the  Eternal  Presence  to  older  hearers 
I  found  myself  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
misapprehension  and  criticism.  Of  these  the 
most  serious,  and  one  which,  to  judge  from 
letters  and  newspaper  reports  showered  upon 
me  from  all  over  the  country,  created  some- 
thing of  a  sensation,  was  the  following : 

On  this  conception  of  God  as  the  Uni- 
versal Presence  I  had  preached  a  sermon  at 
Wellesley  Collie,  where  it  was  gratefully 
received;  I  had  preached  it  at  the  Congre- 
gational Council  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
it  was  reported  with  few  comments,  and 
those  favorable.  I  repeated  it  in  Appleton 
Chapel,  Harvard  University,  with  a  different 
result  I  say  I  repeated  it ;  but  the  reader 
must  remember  that  I  always  spoke  extem- 
poraneously, so  that  the  same  sermon  was 
never  exacdy  the  same  on  any  two  occasions. 
In  this  sermon  I  said  that  I  no  longer  be- 
lieved in  a  Great  First  Cause  who  centuries 
ago  created  certain  secondary  causes  and  left 
them  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  nature, 
with  such  occasional  intervention  from  him 
as  might  be  necessary ;  I  believed  in  One 
Great  Cause  from  whom  all  forms  of  nature 
and  of  life  continuously  proceeded.  A  re- 
porter, who  either  caught  the  first  part  of 
this  sentence  and  carelessly  lost  the  last  part, 
or  who  deliberately  mutilated  my  utterance  to 


make  a  sensation,  reported  me  as  saying  that 
I  no  longer  believed  in  a  Great  First  Cause. 
As  a  result  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
The  Outiook  and  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
was  reported  throughout  the  country,  often 
with  display  headlines,  as  having  declared  him- 
self an  atheist  One  enterprising  book  can- 
vasser called  on  me  to  sell  me  a  complete  set 
of  Robert  IngersoU's  books,  which  he  knew  I 
should  want,  now  that  I  had  declared  myself 
Ingersoirs  disdple.  Of  course  a  procession  of 
interviewers,  in  person  and  by  letter,  applied  to 
me  for  an  explanation,  which,  of  course,  I  gave. 
As  soon  as  I  could  easily  do  so  I  printed  the 
sermon  in  The  Outiook ;  it  was  republished  in 
book  form.-  The  excitement  died  down  ;  some 
of  the  papers  corrected  the  report  directly, 
others  did  so  indirectly  in  their  review  of  the 
book ;  and  the  chief  effect  of  the  sensation  was 
that  for  a  week  a  considerable  degree  of  public 
attention  was  directed  to  the  question.  How 
are  we  to  think  of  God  ? — an  effect  wholly 
good.  For  the  greatest  foe  to  spiritual  re- 
ligion is  neither  heresy  nor  skepticism,  but 
thoughtiess  indifference. 

One  other  important,  though  less  revolu- 
tionary, change  in  the  religious  life  was  partly 
due  to  this  growing  belief  in  evolution  as 
God's  way  of  doing  things. 

In  my  boyhood  sudden  conversion  was  re- 
garded, not  only  as  possible,  but  as  desirable. 
He  who  had  wallowed  through  the  slough  of 
despond  and  could  give  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  entered  the  wicket  gate  was  thought 
to  have  the  most  satisfactory  experience.  I 
waited  for  eight  or  ten  years  for  such  an  ex- 
perience, and  finally  entered  the  church  with- 
out it  My  wife's  admission  to  the  church 
was  questioned — I  have  an  impression^  de- 
layed— ^because  she  had  no  deflnite  exp>eri- 
ence  of  conversion  which  she  could  describe. 
In  a  Baptist  church  in  England  over  one  of 
the  p>ews  is  a  tablet  saying  that  in  that  i>ew 
Spurgeon  was  converted,  and  giving  the  date 
of  the  conversion.  Religious  campaigns  were 
carried  on,  called  revivals,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  such  an  experience,  and  such 
revivals  were  greatiy  desired,  and  sometimes 
by  mechanical  methods  attempted.  It  was 
one  cause  of  my  discouragement  in  Terre 
Haute  that  the  church  experienced  no  revival 
during  my  pastorate.  Sermons  on  Paul's 
dramatic  conversion  were  frequentiy  preached 
in  the  churches,  but  I  doubt  whether  sermon 
literature  contains  a  sermon  on  the  conver- 
sion of  John.  I  never  heard  of  one  on  the 
experience  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  it  is 
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said  that  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  his  mother's  womb. 

There  are  still  sudden  conversions,  but 
they  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  rather 
than  with  admiration.  There  are  still  re- 
vivals, but  their  evils  are  frankly  recognized. 
As  I  am  writing  this  chapter  William  A. 
Sunday  is  conducting  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  such  a  campaign,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  churches.  I  rather  think 
the  net  result  is  an  ethical  and  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  community ;  but  the  opinion 
of  the  churches  and  the  ministers  is  by  no 
means  unanimous  upon  that  question.  The 
majority  of  additions  to  the  churches  in  our 
time  come  from  the  Sunday-school.  Students 
of  church  life  report  that  the  greater  number 
of  additions  are  from  young  people  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Several  causes  have 
contributed  to  this  change.  One  has  been  the 
unconscious  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  never  emphasized  what  the  Puritan 
churches  called  ''religious  experiences."  An- 
other has  been  the  epoch-making  book  by 
Horace  Bushnell  entitled"  Christian  Nurture," 
vigorously  assailed  at  the  time  because  it 
seemed  to  his  critics  to  substitute  a  natural  for 
a  supernatural  process  in  spiritual  experience. 
But  more  important  than  either  has  been  the 
gradual  adoption  by  the  Church  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  in  its  application  to  the 
spiritual  life — the  doctrine  that  in  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  Christian  home  and 
the  Christian  community  the  child  should 
grow  in  to  a  Christian  experience  as  naturally  as 
into  intelligent  scholarship  or  loyal  citizenship. 

I  have  described  this  change  in  my  faith 
at  some  length  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
typical  of  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  theological  beliefs  and  religious  experi- 
ences of  many  thousands  during  the  last 
half-century.  I  now  turn  to  another  change, 
scarcely  less  radical,  in  the  religious  life  of 
America  during  the  past  half-century — a 
change  produced  by  the  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  time. 

While  science  was  thus  revolutionizing  the 
intellectual  beliefs  of  the  Church,  the  demo- 
cratic movement  was  revolutionizing  its  spirit 
and  purpose. 

There  lies  before  me  a  number  of  an 
English  monthly  magazine  entitled  "  Scrip- 
ture Truth,"  dated  October,  1914,  the  organ 
apparently  of  a  Second  Adventist  school. 
P  rom  it  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Now,"'  said  I  to  the  young  man, "  you  confess 
that  you  are  a  sinner,  but  you  do  not  acknowl- 


edge that  in  you  there  is  absolutely  no  good 
thing  ?**  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that;  aiid  though  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
see  it  and  confess  it,  he  would  not ;  and  after 
some  time  he  got  up  rather  impatiently  and 
went  away. 

This  quite  accurately  represents  the  grow- 
ing attitude  of  educated  young  men  and 
women  in  the  time  of  my  youth.  They  were 
beginning  impatiently  to  go  away  from 
cjiurches  which  demanded  their  assent  to 
this  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  It  was  still 
in  the  creeds  of  the  churches  and  occasionally 
preached  by  ministers  whose  devotion  to 
orthodoxy  exceeded  their  tact.  I  remember 
one  case  where  a  clergyman  hop>elessly  alien- 
ated a  young  mother  by  taking  the  occasion 
of  the  christening  of  her  first  child  to  preach 
this  doctrine  that  by  nature  "  we  are  utterly 
indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil." 

The  half-hearted  apologies  for  this  doctrine 
in  the  pulpit  could  accomplish  nothing  in  a 
community  the  institutions  of  which,  judicial, 
commercial,  political,  were  all  based  on  the 
assumption  that  men  are  normally  disposed 
to  good.  Questions  of  right  arising  between 
citizens  or  between  the  State  and  a  person 
accused  of  crime  were  intrusted  to  a  jur>' 
chosen  at  haphazard  from  the  town,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  be  disposed  to 
deal  justly ;  and  their  verdict  was  based  on 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  on  the  assumption 
that  most  men  are  disposed  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  business  of  the  community,  from  the 
sale  of  groceries*  by  the  village  store  to 
transactions  running  up  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  was  carried  on  upon  a 
credit  system  which  assumed  that  most  men 
are  disposed  to  deal  honestly.  And  the 
gravest  questions  of  public  policy  in  town, 
State,  and  Nation,  often  involving  perplexing 
problems  of  right  and  wrong,  were  submitted 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens,  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  in  spite  of  prejudices  and 
passions,  they  would,  in  the  main,  be  disposed 
to  see  the  truth  and  act  in  accordance  with 
it.  Theology  said.  You  cannot  trust  men, 
they  are  wholly  disposed  to  evil;  political 
and  commercial  life  said.  You  can  trust  men, 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  truth,  honesty, 
and  justice.  And  hfe  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  theology. 

With  this  change  came  inevitably  a  change 
in  the  popular  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  crime  and  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  punishment.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
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was  assumed  that  the  criminal  was  *^  utterly 
inclined  to  all  evil,"  and  that  society  could  be 
protected  from  him  only  by  the  deterrent 
power  of  fear.  He  had  done  society  a 
wrong  ;  society  must  make  him  suffer  for  it. 
This  would  deter  }iim,  and  the  sight  of  his 
suffering  would  deter  others  from  doing  future 
wrong  to  society.  This  was  the  at-gument 
which  justified  the  cruel  punishments  of  that 
age ;  the  motive  that  inspired  them  was  the 
spirit  of  revenge.  It  was  euphoniously 
termed  **  vindictive  justice." 

The  new  penology  treats  crime  as  a  dis- 
ease to  be  cured  rather  than  as  a  wickedness 
to  be  punished,  and  it  employs  punishment 
direcdy  9s  a  means  for  the  cure  of  the  crimi- 
nal-patient, indirectly  as  a  cure  of  the  criminal 
dass  to  which  he  belongs.  For  a  sentence 
inflicting  a  punishment  supposedly  fitted  to 
the  injury  done  by  the  criminal  it  substitutes 
the  indeterminate  sentence — the  criminal  is 
sent  to  the  reformatory,  as  the  lunatic  is  sent 
to  the  asylum,  to  be  kept  in  restraint  until 
cured.  He  is  cured  when  he  has  acquired 
the  ability  to  maintain  himself  by  honest  in- 
dustry and  a  resolute  will  to  do  so.  For  the 
deterrent  power  of  fear  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing society  is  substituted  the  inspiring  power 
of  hope  and  love,  an  administration  of  moral 
cure  for  an  administration  of  vindictive  justice. 

This  inadequate  definition  of  the  new  pe- 
nok)gy  must  suffice  for  my  purpose  here, 
which  is  only  to  indicate  its  effect  on  orthodox 
theology.  It  was  impossible  for  the  commu- 
nity at  the  same  time  to  abolish  torture  from 
punishment  in  this  life  and  to  believe  that  the 
Father  retained  it  in  the  life  to  come ;  to  be- 
lieve that  crime  was  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
a  disease  to  be  cured  than  as  a  disposition  to 
all  evil  to  be  punished,  and  to  believe  that  sin 
was  a  disposition  to  all  evil  to  be  punished 
rather  than  a  disease  to  be  cured.  The  new 
penology  in  the  State  was  accompanied  by 
a  new  penology  in  the  Church.  Which  was 
cause  and  which  was  effect  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Probably  both  were  effects 
due  to  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity.  The 
democratic  spirit  which  abolished  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity  from  the  creed  abolished 
also  the  doctrine  of  endless  torment.  The 
change  did  not  take  place  without  a  struggle. 
In  the  Congregational  denomination  it  gave 
rise  to  the  Andover  controversy  and  the 
American  Board  controversy. 

Andover  Seminary  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  theological  seminaries  of  New  Eng- 
land.    It   had   been  formed  in  1807  by  a 


union  of  different  schools  in  the  Puritan 
churches,  and  a  difference  of  theological 
opinion  had  therefore  always  characterized 
its  teachers.  Edwards  A.  Park,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  was  ip  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  He  laid  emphasis 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  on  a  distinction 
between  depravity,  as  a  tendency  to  evil,  and 
sin,  as  a  voluntary  yielding  to  that  tendency ; 
and  on  the  universality  of  the  atonement — 
that  is,  that  Christ  had  by  his  sacrifice  pro- 
vided a  way  of  salvation  adequate  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men.  These  views  he  held 
in  opposition  to  the  older  Calvinism,  which 
taught  that  man  lost  his  freedom  in  the  fall, 
that  he  was  morally  culpable  for  his  tendency 
to  evil,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
had  provided  only  for  the  salvation  of  those 
whom  God  had  of  his  own  good  pleasure 
elected  to  save.  When  asked  why  the 
heathen  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ 
were  doomed  to  eternal  death,  Professor 
Park  replied  that  they  were  punished,  not 
for  rejecting  Christ,  but  for  sins  against  their 
own  consciences. 

Most  of  his  associates  in  the  seminary 
from  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  pro- 
vided for  all  men  drew  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  of  necessity  be  offered  to  all 
men,  and  therefore  taught,  as  a  probable 
hypothesis,  that  Christ  would  be  offered  in 
another  life  to  those  who  had  never  heard  of 
him  here.  The  issue  thus  joined  precipitated 
a  hot  controversy  throughout  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  embittered  as  theological 
controversies  are  apt  to  be  by  personalities, 
and  it  led  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  turn 
the  advocates  of  a  future  probation  out  of 
their  chairs  on  the  ground  that  their  teaching 
was  a  violation  of  the  seminary  creed.  In 
the  midst  of  this  discussion  I  received  from 
a  subscriber  to  The  Outlook  a  curious  theo- 
logical diagram  which  I  have  attempted  to 
reproduce  on  the  next  page.  By  cutting  out 
the  border  statements  and  shifting  them 
around  the  reader  will  see  that  he  is  compelled 
to  reach  one  of  the  three  conclusions:  he 
must  choose  whether  he  will  deny  that 

Salvation  is  possible  only  by  faith  in  Christ ; 
or  deny  that 

All  men  have  the  opportunity  of  salvation 
offered  to  them  ;  or  deny  that 

The  opportunity  of  salvation  is  offered  only 
in  this  life. 

The  Andover  professors  chose  to  deny  the 
last  hypothesis :  this  was  their  heresy. 

It  was  about  this  time — I  think,  during  the 
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height  of  the  controversy — that  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  appointed 
a  commission  of  twenty  clerg>'men  to  draft  a 
new  Congregational  creed.  It  should  be 
explained  to  the  non-theological  reader  that 
the  Congregational  churches  are  wholly  in- 
dependent of 
each  other — 
in  England 
their  name  is 
Independent. 
Each  church 
forms  its  own 
creed,  admin- 
isters its  own 
discipline,  and 
arranges  its 
own  order  of 
worship.  This 
creed,  there- 
fore, was  not 
to  be  adopted 
by  the  Council, 
not  even  to  be 
reported  to 
the  Council ;  it 
was  not  a  test, 
but  a  testi- 
mony—that is, 
not  a  standard 
to  which  Con- 
gregational 
ministers  must 


But  millions  of  men 
have  died  ^vitjiout  ever  having 
heard  of  Christ : 

Therefore  it  cannot  be  true 
that 


The  opportunity 

of  salvation  is  offered 

only  in  this  life 
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conform,  but 
simply  a  statement  by  certain  generally  es- 
teemed ministers  of  what  they  thought  most 
Congregational  ministers  believed.  Care  was 
taken  to  put  on  this  creed  commission  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  schools  of  thought. 
Someone,  seeing  Dr.  George  Leon  Walker  and 
Lyman  Abbott  both  upon  it,  said, "  Whatever 
those  two  can  agree  upon  we  can  certainly 
all  assent  to."  In  fact,  though  Dr.  Walker 
was  a  conservative  and  I  was  a  liberal,  we 
agreed  together  from  the  start,  for  both  de- 
sired a  creed  so  simple  that  all  readers  could 
understand  it,  so  catholic  that  all  schools  in 
the  evangelical  churches  could  accept  it,  and 
so  spiritual  that  it  would  inspire  thought,  not 
restrain  from  thinking. 

My  duties  as  a  journalist  not  less  than  my 
duties  as  a  member  of  this  commission  com- 
pelled me  to  make  a  new  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  future  life.  These  studies 
brought  me  to  some  unexpected  conclusions 
and  confirmed  some  to  which  my  previous 
studies  in  the  New  Testament  had  brought 


me.  I  discovered  that,  except  in  one  of 
Christ's  parables  and  in  the  confessedly  enig- 
matical book  of  Revelation,  fire  is  throughout 
the  Bible  an  emblem  of  destruction  or  purifi- 
cation, not  of  torment ;  that  the  hell  fire  of 
the  New  Testament  wast  a  fire  burning  in 

the  Valley  of 
Gehenna,  in 
which  the  of- 
fal of  Jerusa- 
lem was  de- 
stroyed ;  that 
throughout  the 
New  Testa- 
ment this  life 
is  treated  not 
as  a  life  of  pro- 
bation but  as 
a  life  of  prep- 
aration, and 
that  probation 
or  judgment 
is  postponed 
to  the  life  to 
come ;  that  the 
word  ren- 
dered everlast- 
ing does  not 
mean  everlast- 
ing but  age- 
long, and  is 
applied  to  ob- 
jects which  no 
one  supposes 
will  literally  last  forever.  These  conclusions  I 
embodied  in  editorials  in  The  Outlook.  It  will 
be  readily  imagined  that  the  Andover  doctrine 
of  a  future  probation  for  the  heathen  did  not 
especially  interest  me,  for  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  future  torment 
either  long  or  short,  that  the  day  of  probation 
was  not  on  this  side  of  the  grave  but  on  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  belief  that  God*s  mercy  for  any 
man  ended  with  his  earthly  life. 

But  I  was  not  a  Universalist.  In  1899, 
after  this  controversy  had  practically  ended.  I 
was  invited  to  address  a  Universalist  conven- 
tion in  Boston,  and,  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  my  host,  took  as  my  theme,  **  Why  I  am 
not  a  Universalist."  I  told  the  convention, 
in  brief,  that  if  I  were  a  Calvinist,  I  should  be 
a  Universalist ;  but  I  was  not  a  Calvinist,  I 
believed  that  the  final  decision  of  ever)*  man's 
destiny  depends  upon  himself.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  say  with  the  Universalist  that  I  was 
sure  all  men  would  be  saved,  though  1  was 
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sure  that  God  wished  to  save  all  men.  Nor 
could  I  say  with  the  orthodox  that  any  would 
be  finally  lost ;  I  did  not  know.  But  I  did 
not  believe  that  God  would  keep  alive  any 
child  of  his  to  go  on  in  sin  and  suffering  for- 
ever. I  therefore  left  the  future  in  God's 
hands,  sure  of  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
that  God's  mercy  endureth  forever.  I  still 
leave  this  unsolved  problem  for  the  future  to 
solve.  In  these  statements  I  believed,  and 
stiD  believe,  that  I  represented,  unofficially 
and  unauthoritatively,  the  feeling  and  the 
faith  of  most  liberal  Congregationalists. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  creed  occupied 
several  months.  When  completed,  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  commission 
with  two  exceptions  :  one  gendeman  declined 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  commission  ;  Dr.  E.  K.  Alden 
because  he  differed  from  the  conclusions  of 
his  associates.  A  creed  was  made  which  both 
believers  and  disbelievers  in  a  future  pro- 
bation could  sign.  Dr.  Alden  was  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  generally 
known  as  the  American  Board.  He  in- 
sisted that  all^  candidates  for  missionarj- 
appointment  should  affirm  their  belief  in  the 
endless  punishment  of  all  who  had  not  ac- 
cepted Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  sent 
out  from  the  rooms  of  the  Board  a  revised 
Apostles'  Creed  in  which  for  the  phrase,  "  I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  life  everlasting,'*  was  substituted  the 
phrase,  **  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  final  separation  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  and  the  life  and  death  everlast- 
ing." **  I  remember  his  telling  me,"  said 
one  of  the  candidates,  "  that  I  should  be  as 
sure  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  uncon- 
verted as  I  was  of  the  existence  of  God.  He 
assured  me  that  I  was  cutting  the  nerve  of 
missions  if  I  withdrew  fear  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, which  he  held  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
the  forefathers  of  my  future  heathen."  He 
would  recommend  no  one  for  missionar>' 
service  who  did  not  hold  this  doctrine  ;  and 
the  Committee  would  appoint  no  one  whom 
their  secretary  refused  to  recommend. 

Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  of  Andover, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  Andover  theory  of  a 
future  probation  for  the  heathen,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prudential  or  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board,  and  insisted  that  candidates 
who  held  that  view  should  not  be  debarred 
from  missionary  service.  Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, the  famous  President  of  Williams  Col- 


lege, who  was  President  of  the  American 
Board,  and  Dr.  N.  G.  Clarke,  who  was  Dr. 
Alden 's  colleague  on  the  Board,  though  not 
accepting  the  Andover  theory,  thought  its 
acceptance  ought  not  to  be  a  bar  to  mission- 
ary appointment.  Miss  Alice  Freeman  was 
President  of  Wellesley  College,  two  of  whose 
graduates  were  refused  appointment  by  Dr. 
Alden  because  they  did  not  accept  Dr.  Alden 's 
theology.  I  have  never  known  any  i>erson 
who  possessed  a  more  persuasive  personality 
than  Miss  Freeman.  She  combined  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  intensity  of  feeling  with 
absolute  self-control.  I  wonder  if  that  is  not 
the  real  secret  of  what  we  call  magnetism. 
Eloquent  was  her  restrained  indignation  at 
the  havoc  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  College 
by  this  paralyzing  refusal  of  the  opportunity 
for  missionary  service  to  graduates  whose 
spirit  of  unselfish  consecration  was  the  admi- 
ration of  their  college  mates.  At  first  the 
attempt  was  patiently  made  to  reach  some 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty  by  friendly  con- 
ference. I  happened,  I  hardly  know  why,  to 
share  in  the  counsels  of  Dr.  Smyth  and  Miss 
Freeman.  My  patience  was  soon  exhausted. 
1  am,  and  always  have  been,  a  great  believer 
in  the  ix)wer  of  public  opinion.  1  proposed 
to  publish  the  facts  in  The  Outlook.  Dr. 
Smyth  urged  me  not  to  do  so.  Miss  Free- 
man questioned  the  advisability.  But,  after 
a  considerable  delay  and  no  progress,  both 
consented  that  I  should  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  on  the  17Lh  of  December,  1885,  I 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "  A  Cautionary 
Signal." 

In  this  editorial  I  stated  some,  not  all,  of 
the  facts,  and  appealed  from  Dr.  Alden's 
decisions  directly  to  the  members  of  the 
Board,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing,  and  indirectly  to  the  Congre- 
gational churches.  I  declared  that  it  was 
unjust  to  appeal  to  young  men  and  women 
to  give  themselves  to  missionary  service  and 
then  reject  those  who  offered  themselves 
because  they  held  the  general  faith  of  the 
Congregational  churches  as  semiofficially 
interpreted  by  its  representative  leaders  of 
thought.  Before  the  publication  of  this 
editorial  the  issue  had  been  discussed  by  a 
few  behind  closed  doors.  After  that  publica- 
tion it  was  discussed  in  the  open,  by  the 
ministers  and  laymen  in  church  gatherings, 
by  the  press  both  religious  and  secular,  and 
presently  by  the  missionaries  in  the  field. 
There  were  three  parties  to  this  discussion. 
One  minority  held  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
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probation,  and  wished  freedom  to  hold  it; 
another  minority  was  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  doctrine,  and  wished  Congregational 
ministers  and  missionaries  prohibited  from 
holding  it;  a  considerable  majority  wished 
peace,  and  therefore  desired  liberty  to  hold 
or  to  reject  it. 

Every  year  a  great  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  foreign  missions.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  religious  gatherings  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists.  In  1886  it  was  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  It  was  expected  that  the 
policy  of  Dr.  Alden  would  come  before  the 
meeting  for  discussion.  The  gathering  was 
large,  the  interest  intense ;  a  full  day  was 
given  to  the  subject ;  the  public  interest  was 
so  g^eat  that  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
arranged  for  a  verbatim  report  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  published  it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Great  Debate."  It  was  correcdy  en- 
tided.  I  have  heard  many  debates  in  my 
lifetime,  but  never  one  characterized  by  so 
high  a  degree  of  uniform  eloquence — the 
eloquence  of  profound  earnestness,  and  there- 
fore of  great  simplicity  and  directness  of 
speech. 

The  final  action  taken  was  curiously  char- 
acteristic of  ecclesiastical  assemblies — in- 
tended to  give  some  measure  of  self-satis- 
faction to  all  parties.  A  resolution  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
lost,  Dr.  Egbert  C.  Smyth  was  dropped  from 
the  Prudential  Committee,  and  the  doctrine 
of  future  probation  was  condemned,  though 
by  a  close  vote,  as  "divisive  and  jjervasive 
and  dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home  and 
abroad."  But  at  the  same  time  there  was 
passed  unanimously  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  Prudential  Committee  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  referring  the  doctrinal  sound- 
ness of  all  candidates  for  appointment  to  a 
local  council,  so  taking  the  theological  issue 
away  from  the  Board.  What  the  effect  of 
this  course  would  probably  be  was  sufficientiy 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  this  time 
ministers  who  refused  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  future  probation  had  been  ordained  by 
such  councils  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
from  Boston  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Great  Debate  was  held  in  the  Opera- 
House,  packed  with  an  audience  which  left 
**  standing  room  only."  But  the  corporate 
members,  who  alone  had  power  to  vote,  sat 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  speakers  had  to 
plead  their  case  with  their  back  to  the  men 


whom  they  wished  to  influence.  At  one 
point  in  my  own  sp>eech,  with  the  instinct  bred 
by  my  lawyer's  education,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  audience  in  order  to  address  more 
effectively  the  jury,  but  the  cries  of  the  audi- 
ence and  the  quiet  counsel  of  the  chairman 
compelled  me  to  abandon  my  purpose.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate  one  of  my  conserva- 
tive friends  greeted  me  with :. 

**  To-day  makes  me  very  sad." 

"  Why  so  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  have  carried 
a  resolution  indorsing  your  theolog>'." 

"  I  know,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  was  quite 
evident  from  the  meeting  how  the  current  i$ 
running." 

He  was  quite  right.  The  Great  Debate 
was  held  early  in  October,  1886.  Four  years 
later  Howard  Bliss  and  I  were  installed  in 
Plymouth  Church  by  a  large  and  representa- 
tive council,  including  both  conservative  and 
liberal  clergymen,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  and  I  declared  explicitly, "  The  decisive 
nature  of  this  world's  probation  for  every 
man  I  repudiate  as  unscriptural,"  and  Mr. 
Bliss  was  equally  explicit  upon  this  pointy  de- 
claring his  belief  in  an  intermediate  state — 
"  a  purgatory,  if  you  will " — which  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  heathen  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian.  Three  years  later  Dr.  Alden  re- 
signed his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  and  three  years  after  that  I  was  elected 
a  corporate  member  of  the  Board,  an  office 
which  I  have  ever  since  held.  While  no  for- 
mal action  of  the  Board  was  taken  reversing 
the  resolution  condemning  the  Andovcr 
theory,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  since  Dr. 
Alden's  resignation  no  candidate  has  been 
rejected  because  he  has  refused  to  affirm 
that  all  the  heathen  have  been  condemned  to 
everlasting  punishment  An  incidental  but 
not  unimportant  result  of  this  agitation  was 
eventually  a  constitutional  change  in  the 
Board,  which  is  no  longer  a  close  corpora- 
tion, but  has  been  made  a  delegate  body 
responsible  and  responsive  to  the  churches. 
I  may  add  that  the  fear  that  liberty  of  faith 
would  "  cut  the  nerve  of  missions  "  has  not 
been  realized.  The  interest  of  the  churches 
in  foreign  missions,  as  represented  both  by 
the  contributions  received  and  the  mission- 
aries commissioned,  has  been  greater  in  the 
last  twenty  years  than  in  any  preceding  twenty 
years  in  the  history  of  the  Board.* 

*  In  1892,  the  last  year  of  the  old  r6flrtine,  the  expendi- 
tures ot  the  Board  were  $840,000 ;  in  1914  they  were  over  a 
million,  and  only  the  income  has  been  expended.  The 
work  in  the  foreign  held  has  beea  proportionately  ia 
aeased. 
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This  increase  in  missionary  interest,  how- 
ever, has  been  due,  not  merely  to  the 
"  larger  hope,"  but  probably  even  more  to 
the  less  dramatic  but  more  important  effect 
of  the  democratic  movement  in  revolutioniz- 
mg  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  object  of 
the  Church  was  purely  individualistic ;  its 
purpose,  solely  by  preaching  the  Gospel,  to 
save  some  out  of  a  world  already  hopelessly 
lost.  When,  about  1825,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
preached  his  six  sermons  on  temperance,  he 
was  chided  by  his  contemporaries  for  preach- 
ing morality ;  when,  in  1850,  his  son  preached 
a  gospel  of  liberty,  he  was  condemned  for 
preaching  politics. 

But  the  democratic  spirit  proved  again  too 
strong  for  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The  ques- 
tions in  which  the  people  were  interested  were 
not  theological  but  sociological;  they  were 
questions,  not  of  future  salvation  for  the  few, 
but  of  social  salvation  for  all.  The  questions 
of  slavery,  of  reconstruction  in  the  South, 
of  public  education,  of  the  treatment  of  the 
immigrant,  of  the  abolition  of  poverty,  of  the 
cure  of  crime,  of  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  children  from  tasks  unfitted  or  too  great  for 
them,  of  the  redemption  of  the  cities  and  the 
factory  towns  from  the  slums,  absorbed  the 
public  mind.  Even  financial  questions  pre- 
sented themselves  as  moral  questions :  which 
was  honest,  a  gold  or  a  silver  standard  ? 
Ministers  shared  the  popular  interest — 
caught,  if  you  please,  the  popular  fever. 
ITie  pulpits  followed  the  example  set  by 
such  men  as  Lyman  Beecher  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  The  churches  began  as 
churches  to  take  an  active  interest  in  social 
prbblems. 

In  1901  I  was  invited  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society.  I  defined 
my  purpose  in  the  following  sentences : 
'*  What,  then,  I  want  to  say  to  you  this  evening 
b  this :  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  here 
and  now  on  this  earth,  not  to  save  men,  few 
or  many,  from  a  world  given  over  and  aban- 
doned as  a  wreck  and  lost,  but  to  save  the 
worid  itself  by  transforming  it,  translating  it, 
transfusing  it  with  new  life."  This  was 
accepted  without  criticism  as  a  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  time. 
Fifty  years  before  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  dangerously  radical,  if  not  absolutely 
revohidonary.     When  I  was  a  boy,  I  do  not 


think  any  church  in  New  York  City  had  either 
a  parish  house  or  a  mission  chapel ;  the 
whole  work  of  the  church  was  done  by  the 
Sunday  services,  the  weekly  prayer-meeting, 
and  the  Sunday-school.  What  missionary 
work  it  did  was  done  through  the  contribu- 
tion plate.  Now  every  considerable  church 
has  its  mission  chapel.  Many  churches  have 
their  parish  house,  with  club  conveniences 
for  young  men  and  women,  kindergartens 
for  the  children,  and  often  vocational  night 
schools  for  youth.  What  in  Plymouth  Church 
was  attempted  under  my  pastorate  and  is 
being  accomplished  under  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  Hillis  was  indicated  in  a  previous  chapter, 
and  Plymouth  Church  was  neither  the  first 
to  undertake  this  work  nor  until  very  recently 
was  it  among  the  best  equipped  for  it.  Out 
of  the  church  have  grown  the  Young  Men's 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, which  besides  spiritual  ministries  provide 
healthful  society,  legitimate  recreation,  and 
industrial  schools.  The  greatest  evangelist 
of  my  time  was  Dwight  L.  Moody ;  the 
monuments  which  he  built  and  which  will 
long  preserve  his  memory  are  the  school  for 
girls  at  Northfield  and  the  school  for  boys  at 
Mount  Hermon.  The  greatest  evangelistic 
organization  of  my  time  was  the  Salvation 
Army.  Its  street  processions  and  Gospel 
hall  meetings  are  now  maintained,  if  at  all. 
by  a  momentum  derived  from  the  emotional 
enthusiasm  of  the  past.  The  chief  work  to 
which  that  enthusiasm  now  inspires  it  is  prac- 
tical philanthropy,  carried  on  in  the  name 
and  the  spirit  of  Christ  among  the  poor  and 
the  outcast.  In  brief,  the  Episcopalian  defi- 
nition of  the  Church  as  *'  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
administered  according  to  Christian  ordi- 
nance,'' is  no  longer  adequate.  The  church 
of  to-day  is  not  merely  a  teaching  and  a  wor- 
shiping organization,  it  is  also  a  working 
organization  ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  has  felt  the 
same  impulse.  When  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin 
organized  Robert  College  in  Constantinople, 
he  was  criticised  by  conservative  religious 
sentiment  at  home  for  turning  aside  from 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  promote  secular 
education.  Now  over  eighty  thousand  stu- 
dents are  pursuing  their  education  in  foreign 
lands  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  and  of  them  over  twelve  thousand 
are  in  institutions  for  the  higher  education, 
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collegiate  or  professional.  Industrial  educa- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  introduction  of 
modern  tools  and  the  training  of  the  natives 
in  their  use,  lays,  in  an  advancing  civilization, 
a  basis  for  spiritual  instruction.^  The  medi- 
cal missionary  reaches  by  his  healing  thou- 
sands whom  the  speaking  missionary  cannot 
reach  by  his  preaching,  and  commends  Chris- 
tianity by  its  practice  to  many  to  whom  he 
could  never  commend  it  simply  by  its  doc- 
trine. The  conception  of  the  message  of 
Christianity  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 
**  The  missionary,"  says  Dr.  James  L.  Barton, 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
*'  preaches  salvation  no  less  than  before ; 
but  it  is  salvation  for  the  life  that  now  is — . 
salvation  to  one's  self  and  for  himself,  and  to 
society  and  for  society — salvation  for  the 
sake  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It  is 
now  taken  for  granted  that,  if  a  man  is 
saved  for  the  life  that  now  is,  he  will  be 
abundantly  prepared  for  the  life  that  is  to 
come.^  In  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  before  the  American  Board  in 
1827  he  treated  heathenism,  Romanism,  des- 
potism, crime,  together  as  "  resources  of 
the  adversary"  which  must  be  overthrown. 
In  1903-4  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  in  his 
addresses  delivered  in  India  to  crowded  con- 
gregations of  cultivated  Hindus,  treated 
heathenism  as  a  stage  of  spiritual  develop>- 
ment  in  a  people  seeking  after  God.  In 
1827  the  Church  regarded  the  missionary  as 
a  soldier  going  out  to  war  against  the  enemy  ; 
in  1903  as  a  husbandman  going  out  to  sow 
the  seed  of  a  larger  truth  in  a  soil  waiting  to 
receive  it.  In  1812  Dr.  Judson  was  forbid- 
den by  the  British  Government  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  India ;  the  authorities  feared  the 
race  hostility  such  preaching  would  excite.  In 
1913  the  Chinese  Governor  of  China  asked 
the  churches  to  set  aside  a  day  for  prayer  that 
the  country  might  be  g^ded  to  a  wise  solu- 
tion of  its  critical  problems.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  overestimate  the  significance  of  so 
great  a  revolution. 

One  other  influence,  wholly  unorganic, 
has  co-operated  with  the  scientific  developn 
ment  and  the  democratic  spirit  in  revolutioniz- 
ing religious  thought  and  religious  institutions  : 
the  study  of  comparative  religion  and  the 
direction  of  the  thought  of  the  Christian 
people  to  the  life  of  Christ. 


was  not  'irst 
and  after- 


Mn  the  spirit  of  Paul's  saving^:  "That  wa 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  wnich  b  natural, 
wards  that  which  is  spiritual."— I  Cor.  xv.  46. 

'"The  Modem   Missionary,"  "Harvard   Theological 
Review,"  January,  19iS. 


The  development  of  the  East  India 
trade  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  opening  of  Japan  and  China  to 
foreign  intercourse  in  the  nineteenth  centur>', 
and  the. development  of  the  foreign  mission- 
ary movement  which  accompanied  these 
commercial  enterprises,  created  a  popular 
interest  in  the  study  of  foreign  religions,  and 
the  works  of  Max  Miiller,  the  first  of  which 
was  published  in  1872,  brought  the  subject 
within  the  comprehension  of  other  than 
expert  Oriental  students.  Almost  simul- 
taneously popular  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  study  of  catechisms  and  creeds 
to  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  a  series 
of  wholly  unconnected  volumes,  beginning 
with  the  English  translation  of  Strauss  *s  life 
of  Christ  by  George  Eliot  in  1846.  That 
interested  only  scholars ;  but  Renan*s  **  Life 
of  Jesus,"  published  in  1863,  had  all  the 
fascination  of  romance  and  became  at  once 
one  of  the  |K)pular  books  of  the  decade.  I 
have  in  my  library  over  a  score  of  lives  of 
Christ  in  EngUsh  published  between  1850 
and  1890.  Of  these,  a  republication  of  a 
comparatively  ancient  Jewish  book  is  hostile ; 
and  one,  that  of  Strauss,  is  cridcal ;  but  in 
general  their  tone  varies  from  great  respect 
for  a  moral  genius  to  devout  reverence  for 
the  divine  Son  of  God.  The  effect  of  these 
publications  on  the  popular  mind  is  illustrated 
by  the  saying  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  himself  an 
agnostic  :  "  Not  even  now  would  it  be  easy, 
even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a  better  trans- 
lation of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract 
into  the  concrete  than  to  endeavor  so  to  live 
that  Christ  would  approve  our  life."  These 
lives  of  Christ,  presenting  almost  every  con- 
ceivable view  of  his  character  and  of  the 
documents  on  which  we  depend  for  our 
knowledge  of  him,  produced  an  influence  on 
the  Christian  thought  and  life  aU  the  more 
effective  because  wholly  spontaneous,  and 
did  much  to  produce  an  undefined  movement 
toward  a  less  dogmatic  and  a  more  practical 
religion,  which  has  been  entitled  **  Back  to 
Christ." 

This  revival  of  the  original  and  practical 
Christianity  has  tended  toward  Christian 
unity.  Intellectual  definitions  divide;  co- 
operation in  work  unites.  DenominaticHial 
organizations  still  exist,  perhaps  always  will 
exist ;  but  denominational  barriers  do  not  A 
Methodist  contemporary  of  mine  tells  mc 
that  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  his  teens, 
lecturing  in  New  England  on  temperance,  he 
was  invited  to  sp>eak  on  a  Sunday  evening  in 
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the  Cong^r^^tional  church  by  one  of  its 
members.  But  the  minister  objected.  This 
Methodist  might,  said  the  Congr^^tionalist, 
bring  in  his  Arminianism,  and  then  what 
would  become  of  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  ?  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  an 
objection  could  be  made  in  our  time.  When 
I  joined  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  "  Christian 
Union,"  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  sub- 
scribers ;  for  the  denominational  paper  had 
always  the  first  place,  and  generally  there 
was  no  second  place  for  an  undenominational 
paper.  Now  the  public  looks  to  the  imde- 
nominational  paper  and  to  the  secular  press 
for  religious  news  and  religious  views,  and 
the  denominational  papers  are  largely  taken 
for  their  denominational  and  ecclesiastical 
information  and  interpretation.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement,  and  the  Federation  of  Churches 
unite  all  evangelical  Christians  in  a  common 
work,  and  fellowship  between  evangelical 
and  tiberal  churches  is  increasingly  frequent 
Among  Protestants  it  is  only  the  so-called 
CathoHc  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church  which 
still  maintains  an  attitude  of  ecclesiastical 
isolation. 

These  changes   have   produced  a  radical 
change  in  the  popular  conception  of  religion, 
and  a  still  more  radical,  though  scarcely  rec- 
ognized, change  in  the  motives  which  inspire 
to  religious  activity.     In  1785  Archdeacon 
Paley  published  his  **  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
k)Sophy,"  in  which  he  says,  **  Virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the 
win  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
happiness."      Most  of  the  social  service  of 
to-day  is  rendered  with  no  thought  of  future 
compensation,  and  much  of  it  with  no  thought 
of  the  will  of  God.     It  is  rendered  spontane- 
ously for  the  love  of  doing  good,  as  the  picture 
b  painted  by  the  artist  because  he  loves  beauty 
or  the  great  enterprises  of  our  day  are  carried 
on  for  the  love  of  achievement.     Doubtless 
some  bss  is  involved  in  this  forgetf ulncss  of 
the  unknown  future  and  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  many  the  loss  of  piety  in  this  philanthropic 
^tgt  appears  an  irreparable  loss.     But  to  me 
doing  good  as  the  expression  of  an  inward  life  is 
better  than  doing  good  either  to  win  a  reward 
or  to  obey  a  law.     But  I  am  not  here  con- 
cerned to  expound  a  philosophy,  but  to  inter- 
pret life.     And  not   least  of  the  changes 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  past  sixty  years  is 
this  change  from  the  religion  of  obedience  to 


law  for  the  sake  of  reward  to  a  religion  which 
is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  an  inward 
life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

This  chapter  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention,  necessarily  brief,  of  some  of 
my  contemporaries  who  with  different  tem- 
peraments and  by  different  methods  have 
been  leaders  in  what  has  been  well  called  the 
new  thinking :  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  the 
philosophic  interpreter  of  the  movement, 
in  whom  are  combined  a  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  thought  of  the  past  and 
a  spirit  thoroughly  modem;  Dr.  Theodore 
T.  Mimger,  the  perfection  of  whose  style, 
the  natural  expression  of  a  carefully  per- 
fected thought,  has  made  his  writings  the 
more  effective  because  they  were  never 
controversial  ;  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
whose  judicial  temper  enabling  him  to  see  all 
sides  of  controverted  questions  has  been 
combined  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  not 
often  found  in  so  catholic  a  spirit ;  President 
Henry  Churchill  King,  of  OberKn,  who  has 
interpreted  by  his  writings  with  great  clear- 
ness and  felicity  the  change  from  a  purely 
individualistic  to  a  soda!  Christianity ;  Dr. 
William  Newton  Clarke,  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, whose  **  Christian  Theology  "  is  the  most 
religious  book  pn  systematic  theology  I  have 
ever  read — I  am  almost  inclined  to  say,  the 
only  one  ;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  whose 
translation  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  into  mod- 
em phraseology  has  made  it  a  motto  in  many 
Christian  households  ;  John  G.  Whittier, 
whose  religious  poetry  is  luminous  with  the 
Inner  Light  in  which  he  so  devoutly  tmsted  ; 
and  Phillips  Brooks,  whose  personality,  more" 
eloquent  even  than  his  winged  words,  made 
him  the  most  prophetic  preacher  of  his 
time. 

The  scientific  discoveries  undermining  the 
authority  of  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
as  the  idtimate  appeal,  the  democratic  spirit 
making  impossible  belief  in  the  historic  fall 
and  a  consequent  total  depravity  of  the  race, 
the  development  of  humanity  at  the  same 
time  abolishing  tortiu'e  from  human  punish- 
ment and  belief  in  torture  as  a  divine  punish- 
ment, the  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
peoples  of  the  worid  and  the  study  of  their 
religions  broadening  the  sjrmpathies  of  men 
and  disclosing  to  Christians  the  work  and 
way  of  God  in  pagan  communities,  the  study 
of  the  life  of  ChrSt  turning  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  the  metaphysics  of  theology  to  the 
practical  life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love 
exhibited  in  the  Man  of  history,  the  coming 
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together  of  different  Christian  souls  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  common  creed  but  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  common  purpose,  and  the 
resultant  change  of  the  religious  life  from 
one  of  obedience  to  law  to  one  of  acceptance 
of  life  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Author  and 


Giver  of  life,  all  combine  to  make  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  progress  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  not  greater  in  spirit,  but  greater  in 
extent  even  than  the  first  century  after  the 
birth  of  Christ. 


COMMERCE    AND    FINANCE 


GASOLINE  AND  AGRICULTURE 

WHAT   THE    GASOLINE    ENGINE    AND    THE    AUTOMOBILE    MEAxN    TO    THE 

FARMER.      HENRY    FORD'S    NEW  FARM    TRACTOR.      THE   GASOLINE 

HORSE.     THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY   THE   AGE   OF   GASOLINE 

BY  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


THAT  all  wealth  is  derived  from  the 
land  is  a  maxim  of  one  school  of 
economic  philosophy.  Like  all  gen- 
eralizations, this  statement  has  the  defects  of 
its  simplicity  ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  things 
produced  by  or  taken  from  the  earth  or  the 
sea,  plus  the  labor  expended  upon  them, 
supply  every  need  of  mankind  and  provide 
the  basis  of  all  wealth. 

Of  the  things  derived  from  the  land,  those 
which  are  agriculturally  produced  are  by  far 
the  most  essential  and  valuable,  and  it  is 
therefore  somewhat  surprising  that  modern 
science  and  invention  should  have  been  s<> 
slowly  applied  to  the  study  and  improvement 
6f  agriculture. 

When  we  contrast  what  scientific  study  has 
done  in  the  last  fifty  years  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  transportation,  manufacturing, 
illumination,  communication,  sanitation,  and 
the  arts  of  war,  as  well  as  those  of  peace, 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  we  must  be  surprised  at  the 
comparative  neglect  with  which  the  most 
essential  industry  of  life  has  been  treated. 

Except  for  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
and  the  harvesting  machine,  agricultural 
methods  have  not  been  substantially  changed 
for  fifty  years,  and  the  human  energy  required 
to  plow,  harrow,  and  cultivate  the  ground  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Cincinnatus. 

In  nearly  every  other  department  of  human 
activity  the  use  of  mechanical  power  and 
labor-saving  machinery  has  so  increased  the 
production    per  unit  of  human  energy  that 


shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  for  the  work- 
ers have  not  been  incompatible  with  the 
larger  output  which  the  multiplying  needs  of 
society  required. 

On  the  farm,  however,  the  hours  of  labor 
have  not  been  shortened.  There  are  no  half- 
holidays  or  fifty-six- hour  weeks.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  rise  at  dawn  to  feed  the  stock  and 
milk  the  cows  and  to  work  till  dark  to  save 
the  crops.  Wages,  it  is  true,  have  been 
slightly  advanced,  otherwise  no  *'  hands " 
could  have  been  retained ;  but  the  more  in- 
telligent and  ambitious  have  continually 
drifted  cityward,  and  the  result  is  that,  though 
there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  about 
25,000,000,  or  33  i>er  cent,  in  the  p>opu- 
lation  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  nearly  four-fifths  of  this  increase 
has  been  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  slow  growth  in  rural 
population,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
"land  in  farms"  has  been  even  slower. 
Throughout  the  entire  country  the  increase 
was  only  4.8  per  cent  for  the  decade  ending; 
in  1910,  and  an  actual  decrease  was  registered 
in  all  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  California.  The  figures 
of  this  surprising  and  alarming  decrease  in 
farm  acreage  are  to  be  found  on  page  269 
of  the  "  Abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  **  im- 
proved land  " — that  is,  **  land  regularly  tilled 


THE    PLOW 

BY  WILL   H.   OGILVIE 

From  the  London  "  Spectator  " 

From  Egypt  behind  my  oxen,  with  their  stately  step  and  sloia, 
Northward  and  east  and  west  I  went  to  the  desert  sand  and  the  snow  ; 
Down  through  the  centuries,  one  by  one,  turning  the  clod  to  the  shower. 
Till  there's  never  a  land  beneath  the  sun  but  has  blossomed  behin  i  th:  poiver, 

I  slide  through  the  sodden  rice-fields  with  my  grunting,  humpbacked  steers, 
I  tumai  the  ttirf  of  the  Tiber  plain  in  Rome's  imperial  years  ; 
J  ivas  left  in  the  half- drawn  furroio  when   Cindnnatus  came, 
Giving  his  farm  for  the  Forum's  stir  to  save  his  nation  s  name, 

Cver  the  seas  to  the  north  I  went ;  white  cliffs  and -a  seaboard  blue ; 
And  my  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass  as  my  stout,  red  Devon s  drew  ; 
My  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass,  for  behind  me  rippled  and  curled 
The  com  that  was  life  to  the  sailormen  that  sailed  the  ships  of  the  world. 

And  later  I  went  to  the  north  again,  and  day  by  day  drew  doian 

A  little  more  of  the  purple  hills  to  Join  my  kingdom  broian  ; 

And  the  whaups  wheeled  out  to  the  moorland,  but  the  gay  gulls  stayed  with  me 

Where  the  Clydesdales  drummed  a  marching  song  with  their  feathered  feet  on  the  lea. 

Then  the  nciu  lands  called  me  westivard ;  J  found  on  the  prairies  wide 

A  toil  to  my  stoutest  daring  and  a  foe  to  test  my  pride ; 

But  I  stooped  my  strength  to  the  stiff,  black  loam,  and  I  found  my  lab  »r  nveet 

As  I  loosened  the  soil  that  was  trampled  firm  by  a  million  buffaloes^  feet. 

Then  farther  away  to  the  northward ;  outward  and  outward  still 

{But  idle  I  crossed  the  Rockies,  for  there  n)  ploiu  may  till  I), 

Till  I  won  to  the  plains  unending,  and  there  on  the  edge  of  the  snow 

I  ribbed  them  the  fenceless  whtatfields,  and  txught  them  to  reap  and  sow. 

The  sun  of  the  Southland  called  mt ;  I  turned  her  the  rich  brown  lines 
Where  the  paramatta  peach  trees  grow  and  her  green  Mildura  vines  ; 
I  drove  her  cattle  before  me,  her  dust,  and  her  dying  sheep, 
I  painted  her  rich  plains  golden,  and  taught  her  to  sota  and  reap. 

From  Egypt  behind  my  oxen,  with  stately  step  and  sloiv, 

I  have  carried  your  weightiest  burdens,  ye  toilers  that  reap  and  soiv. 

I  am  the  ruler,  the  king,  ami  I  hold  the  world  in  fee  ; 

Sword  upon  sword  may  ring,  but  the  triumph  shall  rest  with  me. 
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or  mowed,  or  cropped  or  pastured  in  rota- 
tion " — amounted  to  only  478,451,750  acres 
in  1910. 

This  is  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  land  in  our  National  domain. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  the  tendencies  which 
these  figures  disclose  continued  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  the  economic  situation  would 
become  almost  intolerable. 

Probably  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population 
would  be  living  in  the  cities  and  dependent 
upon  the  inefficient  twenty  per  cent  who 
remained  upon  the  farms  for  the  agricultural 
production  necessary  for  food  and  clothing. 
The  prices  of  meat,  grain,  and  cotton,  which 
have  already  risen  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  would  advance 
even  more  rapidly,  and  the  cost  of  living 
would  mount  to  impossible  figures. 

Obviously  some  corrective  must  be  found 
for  conditions  that  are  already  oppressive  and 
promise  to  become  intolerable.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  one  is  already  in  sight. 
Gasoline  promises  to  be  the  solvent  by  which 
the  farmers'  difficulties  will  be  resolved. 

The  great  cities  of  the  twentieth  century 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  the  steam-engine. 
Without  the  railways  which  bring  food  from 
a  long  distance  it  would  be  impossible  to  feed 
the  urban  population,  and  without  the  trol- 
leys, propelled  by  steam-produced  electricity, 
the  city  wage-earners  could  not  be  effectively 
assembled. 

Just  as  steam  has  made  city  life  possible 
and  tolerable,  so  gasoline  promises  to  make 
country  life  endurable  and  attractive.  It  has 
already  done  much  in  this  direction.  When 
Oscar  Wilde  first  visited  the  United  States, 
he  said  that  the  cooking-stove  and  the  piano 
were  the  great  civilizing  influences  of  Ameri- 
can life.  If  he  were  here  to-day,  he  would 
probably  admit  that  the  automobile  had  done 
more  than  the  piano  to  ameliorate  the  tedium 
and  isolation  of  rural  existence  in  this  country. 

The  American  of  to-day  demands  for  his 
wife  and  family  a  reasonable  amount  of  social 
intercourse  and  enjoyment.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  city  draws  him.  Farm  life  to 
reattract  him  must  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  dty  in  this  respect.  The  automobile  has 
made  this  possible. 

There  are  now  about  two  million  automo- 
biles in  use  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
automobile,  the  telephone,  and  good  roads 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  no  longer  con- 
demned to  solitude.  This  is  gasoline's  first 
contribution  toward  agricultural  extension.  It 


is  most  important,  for  the  relation  between 
economic  efficiency  and  social  contentment  is 
very  dose.  Enthusiasm  for  one's  vocation  is 
necessary  that  anything  worth  while  may  be 
accomplished,  and  men  cannot  be  enthusiastic 
in  an  environment  that  deprives  them  and 
their  families  of  the  social  intercourse  and 
recognition  that  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
rewards  of  financial  success  in  America. 

It  is  therefore  logical  that  increased  at- 
tractiveness should  precede  increased  effi- 
dency  in  the  effect  which  the  gasoline  engine 
seems  destined  to  have  upon  agricultural  life 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  auto- 
mobile should  have  been  developed  before 
the  gasoline  tractor,  for  both  promise  shortly 
to  supersede  the  horse  entirdy  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  dty. 

Tractive  power  is  indispensable  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  required  to  pull  his  plow,  his 
harrow,  and  his  cultivator,  to  harvest  his 
crops  and  haul  them  to  market,  to  dear  hb 
ground,  and  to  distribute  his  fertilizer.  From 
prehistoric  times  up  to  the  present  this  power 
has  been  supplied  by  four-footed  animals. 
Elephants,  camels,  and  catUe  have  been,  and 
are  still,  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1910  there 
were,  according  to  the  Census,  some  24,14S,- 
580  horses,  mules,  burros,  and  asses,  worth 
$2,622,000,000.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  larger  portion  of  these  animals  were 
in  use  for  field  work  on  the  farms.' 

According  to  the  best  statistics  obtainablCt 
the  animal  power  so  furnished  is  extremely 
expensive  in  proportion  to  the  investment 
and  cost  of  maintenance.  Furthermore,  the 
labor  of  the  farmer's  life  is  gready  increased 
by  the  care  that  the  animads  require.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  some  one  must  be  up  at  dawn  to 
feed  and  groom  the  horses,  and  at  night  the 
same  duty  has  to  be  performed. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  mechanical  horse 
that  will  not  get  tired,  and  that  has  to 
be  fed  only  when  it  works,  is  therefore  self- 
evident. 

Ever  since  the  steam-engine  was  devdoped 
inventors  have  been  trying  to  devise  a  steam 
horse  that  would  be  as  effident  on  the  farm 
as  the  locomotive  is  on  the  rails.  Many 
steam  tractors  have  been  built,  but  their  cost- 
liness and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  sup>- 
plied  with  fuel  and  water  have  made  against 
their  general  introduction.  On  large  and 
highly  organized  farms  they  have  been  used 
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to  some  extent,  but  elsewhere  they  have  not 
proved  to  be  economical.  Usually  they  have 
been  machines  weighing  many  tons,  so  heavy 
that  they  would  break  down  the  ordinary 
country  bridge,  and  useful,  therefore,  only 
within  a  very  short  radius. 

A  low-priced  light-weight  gasoline  tractor 
that  would  do  the  work  of  about  four  horses 
and  could  pull  a  plow  in  a  nine-inch  furrow 
at  a  speed  of  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour, 
or  a  loaded  wagon  over  a  country  road  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  is  therefore 
the  greatest  need  of  the  American  farmer 
to-day.  Realizing  this,  my  curiosity  was 
much  excited  when  I  read  in  the  paper 
quite  lately  that  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  of  auto- 
mobile fame,  had  announced  that  he  had 
developed  a  tractor  that  met  these  require- 
ments and  could  be  sold  for  about  $200. 

The  economic  importance  of  this  statement, 
if  sustained,  seemed  so  great  that  I  imme- 
diately telegraphed  Mr.  Ford  and  asked  for 
an  opportunity  to  see  his  gasoline  horse. 

Upon  receipt  of  his  reply,  I  journeyed  to 
Detroit  and  sp>ent  half  a  day  with  him  on  the 
farm  at  Dearborn,  Michigan,  which  is  both 
his  home  and  the  mechanical  laboratory 
in  which  the  new  tractor  has  been  devel- 
oped. 

There  he  has  eight  or  ten  of  these  tractors 
at  work,  testing  them  in  the  various  ways  in 
which  he  believes  they  can  be  used.  I  saw 
one  of  them  pulling  a  plow  which  cut  a 
furrow  eight  inches  deep  in  a  heavy,  rank, 
unbroken  field.  Another  was  pulling  a 
twenty-four-disc  harrow  weighted  to  cut  the 
ground  about  four  inches.  Several  others 
were  drawing  multiple  cultivators  at  about 
four  miles  an  hour  through  the  rows  of 
young  com,  and  I  was  told  that  one  of  them, 
that  I  saw  standing  on  the  farm,  had  just 
brought  in  a  wagon  with  four  tons  of  coal  in 
it.  As  I  did  not  witness  this  last  perform- 
ance, I  speak  from  hearsay  rather  than  per- 
sonal observation ;  but  from  what  I  saw  of 
the  power  developed  by  the  tractor  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  statement  was  true. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  technical  description 
of  Mr.  Ford's  machine.  That  may  be  left 
to  him.  Photographs  of  it  and  some  of 
the  tractors  that  have  preceded  it  illus- 
trate this  article.  It  seemed  to  me  quite 
as  simple  and  as  durable  as  the  Ford 
automobile.  I  went  to  Detroit  to  see  if  a 
gasoline  substitute  for  the  draught  horse  in 
the  com  or  cotton  field  has  been  produced, 
and  I  retumed  convinced. 


For  several  years  past,  having  given 
such  study  as  a  layman  might  to  the 
tractor  question,  I  had  come  to  believe  that 
great  weight  was  essential  to  tractive  effi- 
ciency. In  this  respect  my  opinion  has  been 
changed. 

Mr.  Ford  maintains  that  it  is  not  weight, 
but  grip,  plus  power,  that  enables  a  tracts 
to  pull.  He  illustrates  his  theory  by  the 
story  of  a  cat  chased  up  a  tree  by  a  dog. 
"  The  cat,"  he  says,  **  didn't  have  weight,  but 
she  had  traction."  To  judge  from  the  re- 
sults, the  analogy  is  sound.  No  other  manu- 
facturer, as  far  as  I  know,  has  applied  this 
theory,  and  certainly  none  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  tractor  that  can  be  sold  for  $200. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  extol  Mr.  Ford  or 
his  achievements ;  but,  if  Dean  Swift  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  "  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  or  two  ears  of  com  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  deserves  better 
of  mankind  and  does  more  essential  servke 
to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  poli- 
ticians put  together,"  surely  this,  Mr.  Ford's 
latest  contribution  toward  agricultural  prog- 
ress, entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  society. 

With  a  gasoline  horse  to  plow,  cultivate 
and  harvest  his  crop,  a  motor  truck  to  carry 
it  to  market,  a  gasoline  engine  to  pump  his 
water  and  run  the  thresher,  the  cotton-gin, 
the  ice-machine,  the  sawmill,  and  the  electric 
dynamo  which  lights  his  house  and  bam,  an 
automobile  to  take  him  to  town,  a  rural  post- 
man on  a  motor  cycle  to  carry  the  mail  and 
the  parcel  post,  and  a  telephone  which  puts 
him  in  instant  communication  with  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  farmer 
can  no  longer  complain  of  the  hardship  or 
isolation  of  life  in  the  country. 

Gasoline  has  made  all  these  things,  except 
the  telephone,  realities,  and  they  promise  to 
revolutionize  the  tendencies  of  the  past  gen- 
eration that  have  become  manifest  in  the 
growth  of  our  congested  cities  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  abandoned  farms. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  called  the  age 
of  steam.  The  twentieth  will  probably  be 
known  as  that  of  gasoline.  It  may  be  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  the  stabilized  aero- 
plane will  enable  the  farmers  to  flit  with  safety 
from  field  to  field  and  from  home  to  town ; 
but,  even  though  the  automobile  shall  become 
obsolete,  gasoline  will  still  remain  the  means 
by  which  the  undue  hardship  of  agricultural 
life  has  been  relieved. 

Whether  the  greater  glory  is  due  to  the 
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unknown  discoverer  of  the  wonderful  fluid, 
or  those  who  have  found  the  ways  it  may  be 
used,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  a  great  need  arises 
mankind  finds  a  way  to  supply  it,  and  cer- 
tainly the  widening  application  of  gasoline  to 


the  needs  of  agriculture  seem  to  justify  this 
statement. 

The  ancient  poet  sang  of  rus  in  nrbe^  but 
American  inventive  genius  has>put  the  joys 
of  urbs  in  rure  within  the  grasp  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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Rise  of  Modem  Religious  Ideas  (The).  By 
Arthur  Cushman  McGiffcrt.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    #1.5a 

Dr.  McGiffert  presents  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  narrative.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  influences  that  have  promoted  and  the 
circumstances  that  have  attended  the  rise  of 
some  leading  and  distinctively  modem  religious 
ideas.  The  older  ideas  from  which  they  diflfer 
were  left  substantially  unchanged  by  the  Prot- 
estant reformers  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  succinct  statement  of  these  introduces  the 
story  of  their  gradual  disintegration.  This  be- 
gan when  German  pietism  in  the  seventeenth 
century  shifted  the  religious  emphasis  from 
dogmas  to  life.  It  was  continued  by  the  ration- 
alism of  the  eighteenth-century  "enlighten- 
ment," by  the  advance  of  natural  science  enlarg- 
ing the  domain  of  natural  law,  and  by  the  rise 
of  critical  philosophy,  from  Descartes  to  Kant 

On  this  background  of  progressive  disinte- 
gration Professor  McGififert  exhibits  the  work 
of  reconstruction  during  the  last  two  centuries 
in  its  advance  from  stage  to  stage  with  increas- 
ing momentum. 

In  this  process  Kant  broke  the  ground  which 
Schleiermachcr  and  Ritschl  built  upon.  After 
the  rebirth  of  speculation  by  Kant's  successors, 
Fichte,  Schclling,and  Hegel,  came  the  rehabili- 
totion  of  faith.  This  new  era  in  religious 
thoi^ht,  bcgim  on  different  lines  by  English 
evangelicalism,  French  romanticism,  and  Ger- 
man philosophy  in  their  common  reaction 
against  rationalism,  continued  by  Coleridge  in. 
England,  Emerson  and  Bushnell  in  New  Eng- 
land, Dr.  McGiffert  finds  going  on  to-day  in 
the  pragmatism  of  William  James,  "the  most 
striking  and  consistent  contemporary  expres- 
sion "  of  the  method  of  postulation  originated 
by  Kant  Even  the  agnosticism  of  Spencer  and 
ManscU  despite  its  negative  influence,  is  shown 
in  its  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  far  away  to 
the  near  by  to  have  enriched  spiritual  values 
with  new  significance. 

One  follows  Dr.  McGiffert  with  growing 
interest  as  he  thus  leads  up  to  the  completer 
transformation  of  traditional  beliefs  brought  in 
by  the  modem  ideas  of  evolution  and  its  closely 
related  conception  of  the  divine  immanence. 


That  the  tendency  of  this  conception  is  "un- 
doubtedly pantheistic  **  may  be  doubted,  though 
not  by  the  clergymen  who  accuse  a  certain  semi- 
nary of  "  Hinduism  masquerading  in  the  garb 
of  Christianity."  It  is  undoubtedly  fundamental 
in  Christ's  conception  of  God.  Equally  effective 
with  it  in  transforming  traditional  ideas,  though 
sometimes  opposed  to  it,  has  been  the  rise  of 
ethical  theism.  From  a  review  of  this  Dr. 
McGiffert  passes  on  to  the  changed  conception 
since  Luther's  time  of  the  character  of  God. 
"The  God  of  Calvinism  was  consistent  with 
the  feudal  notion  of  society  which  dominated 
the  Middle  Ages."  In  the  rise  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  the  democratic,  the  humani- 
tarian, and  the  historical  spirit  the  long-sub- 
merged truth  of  the  divine  fatherhood  has  been 
recovered  and  the  conception  of  God  rendered 
"  thoroughly  ethical  and  consistent" 

It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to 
add  a  large  confluent  to  this  strong  current  of 
new  religious  ideas.  Noting  the  intimate  kin- 
ship of  the  present  social  emphasis  with  the 
ideas  of  evolution  and  the  divine  immanence, 
Dr.  McGiffert  points  to  its  effects  in  socializing 
the  former  individualistic  conceptions  of  all 
human  values  and  relations— of  man  and  of 
God,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  sin  and  salvation, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  reign  of 
Christ's  spirit  in  the  world. 

The  long  historical  process  throughout  its 
various  phases,  of  which  this  social  emphasis 
is  the  last  named,  is  a  process  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation—freeing the  moral  and  religious  con- 
sciousness, the  reason  enlightened  by  increas- 
ing  knowledge,  and  the  adolescent  spirit  of 
liberty  from  domineering  pretensions  to  an 
external  infallible  authority.  Concluding  with 
a  brief  review  of  the  dominance  and  decline  of 
such  claims.  Dr.  McGiffert  finds  that,  whatever 
has  thus  been  detracted  from  the  Bible,  "its 
permanent  and  incomparable  spiritual  worth  " 
is  now  being  more  and  more  recognized. 

Professor  McGiffert  deems  Schleiermacher 
and  Ritschl  the  most  influential  contributors  to 
modem  theological  thought  Many  others  have 
contributed  in  various  lines  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  old  ideas  and  the  rise  of  new.    Larpf' 
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citations  give  the  many  particulars  of  the  his- 
torical process  with  a  fullness  sufficient  for  an 
independent  judg;ment  by  intelligent  readers. 
The  narrative  thus  resembles  the  presentation 
of  a  case  in  court  by  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses. 

As  we  are  conducted  through  this  scene  of 
ever-expanding  change,  noting  the  contributions 
of  confluent  after  confluent  to  the  steadily  swell- 
ing stream,  the  futility  and  fatuity  of  efforts  to 
arrest  and  turn  back  its  flow  are  conclusively 
evidenced.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  have 
done  what  cannot  be  undone.  The  aim  of  Dr. 
McGiffert's  narrative,  the  first  installment  of  a 
series  on  modern  religious  thought,  is  simply 
"  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  exist- 
ing situation."  The  logic  of  its  progressive 
development  is  irresistible.  No  backward  steps 
and  no  finality  so  long  as  knowledge  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  God  continues  to  increase, 
with  commensurate  wisdom  for  any  needed 
readjustment  to  it  of  our  ideas  of  God. 

Raymond  Poincar^  :  A  Sketch.     Duckworth  & 

Co.,  I^ondon. 

This  volume  is  evidently  written  by  "one 
who  knows."  It  gives  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  merely  a  personal  sketch.  It  tells  us  in 
interesting  detail  about  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  French  statesman  who  recognizes 
and  wishes  to  meet  the  two  special  economic 
needs  of  modern  France — namely,  the  fiscal  and 
electoral  reforms.  Twelve  years  ago  M.  Poin- 
car^  declared  himself  in  favor  of  proportional 
representation.  Both  in  France  and  England 
the  elections  turn  unduly  on  local  and  personal 
questions;  but  this  is  especially  notable  in 
France,  because  there  is  no  counterbalancing 
tendency  from  the  existence  of  two  great  parties 
with  their  historic  associations  and  strong  party 
discipline,  as  in  England.  The  introduction  of 
proportional  representation  in  France  would 
not  only  make  the  constituency  larger  by  sub- 
stituting for  a  small  district  electing  one  member 
(scrutin  d^arrondissement)  a  larger  one  elect- 
ing several  members  (scrutin  de  liste) ;  but  also, 
by  widening  the  outlook  of  the  electors,  would 
make  elections  depend  less  on  merely  local 
questions.  This  reform,  supported  by  Social- 
ists, has  been  resisted  by  other  political  groups, 
and,  the  author  says,  it  is  difficult  to  proph- 
esy at  present  when  it  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  book,  however,  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  on  fiscal  reform  ;  for  it  is 
in  the  domain  of  finance  that  M.  Poincar^  made 
his  great  reputation  in  several  Cabinets  and 
inspired  ageneral  confidence  throughout  France, 
which  led  to  his  election  as  President.  Here 
again  contrast  between  England  and  France  is 
interesting,  and,  as  the  author  says,  the  influ- 
ence of  English  economic  theories  on  the  Presi- 
dent's theories  can  clearly  be  traced.  M.  Poin 
card's  financial  achievements  were,  first,  in  ihe 


part  he  took  in  reform  of  French  financial 
practice,  and,  second,  what  he  has  achieved  in 
reforming  the  system  of  taxation.  While  in 
England  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relics 
mainly  upon  direct  taxation  for  his  revenue, the 
French  revenue  is  derived  to  a  greater  extent 
from  indirect  taxation.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
an  inheritance  tax  in  France,  but  it  yields  only 
about  a  third  as  much  as  does  the  similar  tax  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  stamp 
duties  yield  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  do 
those  in  England.  Any  one  who  has  ever  lived 
in  France  and  has  had  to  pay  that  irritating 
window-and-door  tax,  in  addition  to  the  taxes 
upon  land,  and  then  the  taxes  upon  land  with 
building,  and  then  the  so-called  personal  tax, 
and,  finally,  the  droit  de  patente^  or  the  tax 
imposed  on  those  carrying  on  business  or  having 
a  profession,  and  the  tax  upon  valeurs  mobiVh 
Ires^  will  understand  the  complex  nature  of  the 
French  system. 

The  volume  is  less  satisfactory  in  its  descrip* 
tion  of  M.  Poincar^'s  connection  with  foreign 
affairs.  As  to  the  office  of  President,  the  author 
concludes  that  its  needs  are  greater  stabilit)-, 
more  influence  over  the  Legislature,  a  truer 
continuity  of  policy,  and  increased  prestige  in 
the  country.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
a  President  of  M.  Poincare's  intellectual  powers 
and  decided  political  views  will  be  able  to 
achieve.  Fortunately,  he  enjoys,  we  believe, 
greater  popularity  at  home  and  greater  prestige 
abroad  than  has  yet  been  the  case  with  any 
French  President. 

English  Hymn  (The).  By  Louis  F.  Benson, 
D.D.  The  Georxe  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York. 
$3.50. 

The  worship-song  so  generally  enjoyed  in 
good  congregational  singing  is  a  late  arrival, 
as  all  but  the  youngest  know.  Few  know  how 
long  it  had  to  be  labored  for.  In  Germany  it 
came  in  with  Luther.  Why  it  was  so  late  in 
English-speaking  lands  appears  in  Dr.  BensoD*s 
history  of  the  tortuous  course  of  its  development 
Hymn-singing  gradually  shaped  itself  out  of 
devotional  poetry  on  the  one  hand,  and  metrical 
psalmody  on  the  other,  partly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  master-minds,  such  as  Watts  and 
Charles  Wesley,  partly  as  affected  by  new 
religious  forces  and  influences.  Of  these,  as 
Dr.  Benson  shows,  the  more  vitalizing  were  the 
revivals  that  enriched  religious  feeling  with 
experience.  Less  beneficent  have  been  those 
whose  homiletical  purpose  wedded  religious 
feeling  to  doctrines  from  which  it  was  destined 
to  be  divorced,  e,g.^  hymns  on  everlasting  pun- 
ishment. 

While  following  the  main  line  of  this  develop- 
ment in  the  leading  Protestant  churches  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Benson  notes 
numerous  side-lines  divagating  from  it  or  con- 
tributing to  it.  On  one  side  are  the  hymn- 
books    of   the    Dunkers,  the   Adventists,  etc 
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Even  the  Mormon  hymn-book  is  noted  as  "  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  dullness  governing  secta- 
rian hymnody."  On  the  other  side,  Unitarian 
hymnody  has  become  "  a  source-book  for  editors 
of  all  religious  persuasions."  The  literary  level 
and  poetic  quality  of  English  hymnody  has 
risen  greatly  under  the  cultural  influences  of 
our  time,  while  multitudes  untouched  by  these 
have  found  their  need  provided  for  by  the 
popularized  "  Gospel  Hymns." 

This  long  historical  development  shows  the 
rise  of  new  religious  ideas  attended  by  the  rise 
of  new  hymns  for  their  expression  and  the 
retirement  of  old  hymns  repugnant  to  modem 
mind*.  Comparison  of  our  parents*  and  grand- 
parents' hymn-books  with  our  own  shows  many 
such  discarded  hymns— fossils  no  longer  em- 
bodying a  living  belief.  Not  a  few  such  still 
remain,  e,g^  hymns  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
buried  b<xly  from  its  grave.  The  historical 
development  is  to  go  on,  as  Dr.  Benson  ex- 
pects. The  hymnody  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  to  be  further  purged,  and  also  enriched,  espe- 
cially by  the  hynms  of  social  democracy  now 
makmg  their  appearance. 

This  massive  volume,  well  indexed  for  refer- 
ence, is  certainly  the  best  work  yet  on  English 
hymnody.  Based  on  lectures  at  Princeton  in 
1907  and  1910,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  quarter  century 
of  study. 

Undlopet  (The).  By  Holman  Day.  Harper  & 
Biothers,  New  York.  #135. 
This  is  a  story  inciting  to  brotheriy  and  human 
kindness  and  to  civic  righteousness  also.  There 
is  a  touch  of  the  whimsical  in  the  Quaker  black- 
smith who  starts  out  to  do  good  in  a  home-made 
suit  of  armor  which,  later,  becomes  useful  to  him 
when  he  carries  a  sandwich-board  to  advertise 
siove-polish.  The  villain  of  the  story  is  the 
head  of  a  water  supply  company  who  poisons 
people  with  typhoid  germs  because  it  would 
lessen  his  profits  to  furnish  pure  water.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  action  and  purpose  in  the 
story,  although  it  is  too  diffuse  and  not  very 
carefully  written. 

Thankfiil's  Inheritance.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 
This  is  another  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  always  wel- 
come stories  of  Cape  Cod  life,  with  quaint 
people  and  shrewd  comment.  In  plot  and  inci- 
dent the  book  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  best, 
but  Cap'n  Obcd  and  Thankful  herself  are  joy- 
ous and  delightful. 

Red  Laugh  (The).  By  Leonid  Andreiev.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexandra  Linden.  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $1. 

This  book  describes  the  anachronisms  of  war. 
It  is  a  record  of  horror,  unnatural  and  unreal ; 
of  madness,  and  even  of  the  monotony  of  mad- 
ness. In  particular,  these  vivid  pages  define  the 
"red  laugh."  What  is  that?  "Something 
short,  blimt,  and  red,"  answers  Andreiev,  "  and 
out  of  it  the  blood  was  gushing  as  out  of  an 


uncorked  bottle.  .  .  .  And  this  short,  red,  and 
flowing  '  something  *  still  seemed  to  be  smiling  a 
sort  of  smile,  a  toothless  laugh — a  red  laugh.' 
This  was  a  wound,  and  such  are  the  wounds 
seen  by  the  Russian  writer.  His  book  is  a 
dreadful  book,  but  it  will  do  good,  because  it 
presents  the  reality  of  war  by  what  seems  a  per- 
sonal, intimate  diary. 

Church  (The).  By  John  Huss.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  David  S.  Schan, 
D.D.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    |2.50. 

A  unique  place  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  religious  thought  and  culture  in  Western 
Christendom  is  held  by  Huss  as  the  one  con- 
tributor to  it  from  Bohemia,  his  mother  country. 
The  treatise  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  stake 
with  his  countryman  Jerome  of  Prague  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  July  6,  1415,  is  the  best- 
known  work  on  the  Church  during  the  thousand 
years  from  Augustine  to  Luther.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rate vindication  of  the  Protestant  teaching  that 
Huss  had  derived  from  the  writings  of  Wyclif, 
"  the  morning  sUr  of  the  Reformation.**  Com- 
paring Huss  and  Wyclif,  Professor  Schaff  pro- 
nounces Huss  the  more  clear  and  direct,  and 
also  the  less  severe  in  his  judgment  of  individu- 
als and  more  moderate  in  his  language. 

This  first  appearance  of  his  great  work  in 
English  appropriately  commemorates  the  five 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom.  Hold- 
ing a  place  of  first  importance  among  works  on 
the  Church,  it  will  have  a  mission  to-day,  says 
Professor  Schaff, "  if  its  pages  promote  the  idea 
that  devotion  to  Christ  is  the  condition  and  the 
surety  of  Christian  fellowship."  On  the  Cathe- 
dral pulpit  at  Constance,  where  sentence  was 
passed  on  Huss,  the  words  of  Psalm  xix.  4  (in 
Latin),  "Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,''  are  lettered  in  stone.  To  the  thoughtful 
visitor  they  seem  an  unconscious  prophecy  of 
the  spread  of  the  truths  for  whose  maintenance 
he  died. 

Art  of  the  Exposition  (The).  By  Eugen  Neu* 
haus.    Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.    $1.50. 

This  book's  title  is  misleading.  One  might 
gather  from  it  that  the  volume  describes  the 
collection  of  art  at  this  particular  Exposition— 
which  happens  to  be  the  Panama- Pacific  at  San 
Francisco.  But  it  does  not.  Instead,  it  tells  us 
about  the  Exposition  buildings — their  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  mural  decorations,  color  schemes, 
and  other  sesthetic  effects.  One  gets  a  distinct 
impression  from  all  this  of  much  artistic  balance 
in  design.  As  to  particulai*  architectural  fea- 
tures, we  are  glad  that  the  author  emphasizes 
the  Court  of  the  Univers>e,  designed  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead,  &  White;  the  Court  of  the 
Four  Seasons,  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Bacon ; 
and  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Carr^re  &  Hastings.  Emphasis  is  also  given,  as 
is  proper,  to  the  close  cooperation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco between  architect  and  sculptor.  In  arch, 
in  column,  in  niches,  in  fountains,  and  in  free- 
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standing  groups,  says  the  author,  architect  and 
sculptor  "sing  of  many  themes,  and  always  in 
harmony."  As  Mr.  Gu^rin  is  the  first  Director 
of  Color  and  Decoration  to  be  appointed  for 
any  international  exposition,  we  are  not  alto- 
gether surprised  to  find  that  the  Panama-Pacific 
buildings  really  do  "  look  for  all  the  world  like 
a  live  Gu^rin  print  taken  from  the  *  Century 
Magazine.'  "  If  so,  they  are  worth  looking  at! 
As  to  individual  mural  decorations,  we*  get 
original  and  individual  criticism.  Mr.  du  Mond, 
for  instance,  is  "very  intellectual  and  most 
effective  in  color  as  well  as  arrangement  ;'*  on 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  canvases  in  the 
dome  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  hardly  do  justice 
to   Mr.   Reid's  remarkable  decorative   talent ; 


finally,  Mr.  Brangwyn's  pictures  "  are  not  intel- 
lectual in  the  least;"  indeed,  "all  of  the  people 
in  his  pictures  are  animals  more  or  less^  and 
merely  interested  in  having  a  square  meal  and 
being  permitted  to  enjoy  life  in  general  to  the 
fullest  extent.  .  .  .  Brangwyn's  canvases  are  a 
veritable  riot  of  color,  full  of  animation  and  life. 
They  are  almost  dynamic.  There  seems  to  be 
something  going  on  in  all  of  them  all  the  time.'* 


In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook,  by  mistake, 
in  reviewing  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  "  Hugh :  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Brother,"  we  gave  the  name  of  the 
publisher  incorrectly.  The  book  is  published 
by  Longman.s,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. — The 
Editors 
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ACCIDENT  COMPE.NSATION   AND   ALCOHOL 

I 

Since  the  passage  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  by  two  dozen  States  and  the  investigations 
that  have  been  made  by  other  States  which  are 
considering  enacting  such  laws  it  has  not  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  secure  official  statistics  re- 
garding the  varied  causes  of  industrial  accidents. 
This  data  is  embodied  in  the  reports  of  the 
commi.ssions  of  the  various  States  appointed  to 
administer  the  workman's  compensation  acts. 
There  are  also  Federal  reports  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  also  issues  bulletins  on  accidents  in 
mines,  and  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion annually  makes  public  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  railway  accidents. 

It  would  manifestly  seem  that  before  any  one 
ventured  to  write  on  the  subject  of  the  causes 
of  industrial  accidents  he  would  consult  the 
facts  in  these  reports.  I  regret  to  have  to  say 
that  this  most  obviou.sly  is  what  Mr.  Lewis 
Edwin  Theiss  did  not  do  when  he  prepared  his 
article  "The  People  vs.  Alcohol"  which  was 
published  recently  in  your  magazine. 
/^  Had  Mr.  Theiss  done  so,  he  would  have  been 
aware  that,  instead,  as  he  represents  the  case,  of 
alcohol  being  the  only  responsible  factor,  it  is 
really  a  proved  very  minor  factor,  causing  not 
more  than  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  fPhe  factors  that  he  completely 
iiinored  are  the  main  and  serious  factors, 
namely,  inherent  risks  of  industry,  obsolete  and 
defective  apparatus,  dangerous  machinery,  lack 
of  proper  safe<?uards,  the  hiring  of  inexperi- 
enced employees,  perilous  speed,  and  otlier 
matters. 


The  New  York  State  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion Law  makes  intoxication  a  bar  to  recovery 
of  claims.  Yet,  of  a  total  of  18,930  awards 
made  from  July  I,  1914,  to  February  1, 1915,  the 
question  of  intoxication  was  raised  by  the  em- 
ployer or  insurance  carrier  in  about  only  one 
hundred  cases,  and  not  one  of  these  disputed 
claims  was  disallowed  on  the  ground  of  intoxi- 
cation. Of  the  entire  number  of  18,139  cases 
that  came  for  settlement  before  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission  up  to  January  1,  1915, 
employers  in  only  four  or  five  cases  made  any 
claim  that  the  employee  was  intoxicated,  and 
only  in  one  case  did  the  Commission  find  that 
the  injury  was  caused  by  intoxication.  (The 
Wisconsin  law,  it  may  be  explained,  penalizes 
intoxication  fifteen  per  cent.)  The  New  Jersey 
law  excludes  claims  for  accidents  happening 
while  the  employee  was  intoxicated ;  of  5,75'J 
cases  of  non-fatal  accidents  and  IZ'h  cases  of 
fatal  accidents  happening  in  the  year  covered 
by  the  1914  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Commission,  93.2  per  cent 
were  settled  automatically,  and  in  the  remaining 
seven  per  cent  of  cases  intoxication  was  not 
mentioned  as  a  causative  factor. 

These  are  merely  a  very  few  typical  details 
of  an  exceedingly  large  number  that  could  be 
given  from  the  multitude  of  official  reports.  A 
few  more  official  facts  may  be  added  as  to  what 
factors  cause  industrial  accidents.  The  1914 
report  of  the  State  of  Washington  Industrial 
Insurance  Department  states  that  of  12,58^ 
cases  during  the  year,  10,279  cases,  or  81.7  per 
cent,  were  due  to  risks  of  trade,  and  only  906,  or 
12  per  cent,  to  workmen's  fault,  which  usually 
means  inexperience,  inattention,  or  other  such 
shortcomings.  Mr.  Don  D.  Lescohier,  expert 
of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  states  that 
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hazards  of  industry  cause  71.6  per  cent,  and 
contributory  negligence  only  5.2  per  cent  of 
industnal  accidents  in  Minnesota.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Accident  Commission  re- 
ports that  thirty-five  per  cent  of  industrial  acci- 
dents in  that  State  are  due  to  hazards  of  indus- 
try and  twenty  per  cent  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer  or  his  representatives,  while  "many 
accidents  which  in  statistical  tables  are  ascribed 
to  the  negligence  of  the  workman  himself  are  in 
reality  due  to  overwork." 

As  for  accidents  on  railways,  the  figures  are 
given  in  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion*s  reports  of  how  astoundingly  large  a  num- 
ber are  caused  by  defective  equipment,  defects 
of  roadway  (such  as  rotten  ties),  dangerous  loco- 
motives, and  the  perilous  speed  exacted  of 
employees.  From  1904  to  1913  a  total  of  29,820 
derailments,  killing  487  persons  and  injuring 
8,385  persons,  were  caused  by  defective  equip- 
ment, and  from  1902  to  1912  defecu  of  roadway 
caused  12,674  derailments,  killing  517  persons 
and  injuring  15,644  persons. 

Hugh  F.  Fox, 

Secretary  United  States  Brewers'  Association. 

II 

Mr.  Theiss,  in  reply  to  the  above  letter,  writes 
us  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fox  is  entirely  right  in  saying  that  I  did 
not  consult  the  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  industrial  accidents  before  writing  my 
article.  I  wasn't  writing  about  the  causes  of 
industrial  accidents.  I  was  writing  about  the 
movement  among  the  people  at  large  to  down 
alcohol.  What  little  I  had  to  say  about  acci- 
dents referred  to  specific  cases  that  were  caused 
by  drinking. 

Mr.  Fox  says  that  by  casualty  statistics  alco- 
hol is  shown  to  be  a  very  minor  cause  of  acci- 
dents. He  says  that  statistics  show  a  neg- 
ligible percentage  of  accidents  to  be  due  to 
intoxication.  Doubtless  that  is  true.  But  must 
a  man  be  intoxicated  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  ?  Scientific  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  one  or 
two  glasses  of  beer  will  dim  a  workman's  eye 
or  unsteady  his  nerves  sufficiently  to  cause  an 
accident  Do  Mr.  Fox's  statistics  show  how 
ma)iy  of  the  sober  workmen  who  were  injured 
had  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  shortly  before 
they  were  hurt?  Because  few  of  those  injured 
are  intoxicated,  does  it  follow  that  therefore 
alcohol  has  nothing  to  do  with  industrial  acci- 
dents ?  Furthermore,  Mr.  Fox  must  know  that 
no  sensible  factory  foreman  allows  an  employee 
to  attempt  a  dangerous  task  when  intoxicated. 

If  alcohol  is  as  innocuous  as  Mr.  Fox  would 
have  us  believe,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
petitions  to  the  Pennsylvania' Legislature  from 
the  Harrisburg  and  West  Chester  physicians, 
who  stated  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  which  acts 
on  the  tissues  of  the  body  like  any  other  poison. 


and  who  protested  against  the  selling  of  it  as  a 
beverage  ?  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  findings 
of  the  great  life  insurance  companies  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson  in  The  Outlook 
for  June  30  ?  What  are  we  to  say  about  the 
captains  of  industry  who,  Mr.  Fox's  sutistics 
to  the  contrary  notwithsUnding,  have  found 
•*  booze  "  a  prime  cause  of  inefficiency  and  acci- 
dents, and  who  are  rigidly  putting  the  ban  on 
workmen  who  drink  ? 

Lewis  E.  Theiss. 

DBPARTMBNT  STORE    EMPLOYBBS 

Inasmuch  as  Miss  Goldmark's  article  in  The 
Outlook  of  June  7  is  in  the  nature  of  an  answer 
to  mine  in  the  same  issue,  may  I  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  ? 

That  the  conditions  I  described  obuin,  not 
in  all,  but  in  most  of  the  larger  establishments, 
is,  1  think,  the  natural  and  fair  inference. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  to 
imply  that  no  establishments  fall  below  the  con- 
ditions I  described. 

The  ReUil  Dry  Goods  Association  has  no 
political  power  and  has  never  tried  to  exert  any. 
It  did  not  appear  before  any  committee  to  favor 
or  oppose  a  single  labor  law  introduced  or 
passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  1913  or  1914. 

With  regard  to  wages  paid,  there  is  unfortu- 
nately no  standard  of  salaries  in  this  occupa- 
tion, as  there  is  no  way  to  standardize  earning 
capacity,  but  the  report  of  the  Factory  Inves- 
tigation Conamittee,  as  well  as  a  prior  report  of 
a  Federal  investigation  made  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Mr.  Neill,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  showed  that  the  earnings  of  women 
in  department  stores  is  higher  than  the  wages 
of  those  employed  in  factory  work,  and  that 
higher  efficiency  of  the  worker  is  for  a  longer 
period. 

Speaking  of  wages,  it  would  have  been  in- 
genuous if  Miss  Goldmark,  when  she  quoted 
from  the  Factory  Commission's  report  that  of 
"eleven  hundred  employed  otherwise  on  the 
premises  (chiefly  as  waitresses  and  scrubwomen) 
over  one-third  receive  less  than  $5  50  per  week, 
four-fifths  receive  less  than  $7.50,"  had  gone  a 
little  further  and  explained  that  most  of  these^ 
in  fact,  all  receiving  the  lower  wages—are  em- 
ployed less  than  full  time. 

But  one  word  more  with  reference  to  Mi«s 
Gokimark's  doleful  description  of  "  ill-ventilated 
basements  where  hundreds  of  giris  are  em- 
ployed in  a  stifling  atmosphere."  The  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health,  as  well  as  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Commission,  have  complete 
control  of  the  conditions  of  mercantile  csublish- 
ments,  and  may  order  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  basements  open  to  such  a  charge. 

I  am  sure  that,  with  the  Consumers'  League 
so  very  alert  to  every  interest  of  the  working- 
girl,  Miss  Goldmark  intended  to  write  of  the 
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conditions  she  describes  in  the  past  tense  in- 
stead of  suggesting  that  th€y  exist  at  the  present 
time.  E.  W.  Bloomingdale. 

Chicago,  June  8, 1915. 

TIPPING  AGAIN 

On  page  121  of  The  Outlook,  dated  May  19, 
1915,  you  give  your  unqualified  'ndorsement  of 
the  system  of  "  tipping  "  in  these  words:  "  Most 
tip-giving  in  this  country  is  generally  a  payment 
for  personal  services  rendered,  and  as  such  it  is 
to  be  defended  both  on  ethical  and  economic 
grounds." 

While  there  are  a  few  things  that  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  tipping,  the  reasons  for  not  encour- 
aging the  habit  are  much  more  numerous.  Are 
not  the  real  underlying  reasons  for  giving  a  tip 
the  subtle  feelings  of  generosity  and  superiority 
it  produces  toward  the  person  to  whom  the  tip 
is  given,  rather  than  that  we  owe  it  to  him  for 
services  rendered.  The  abuses  of  the  tipping 
system  will  outnumber  its  benefits  twenty  to  one. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  in  this  country,  and 
owes  its  wealth  mainly  to  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people.  The  charge  of  two  dollars 
for  a  night's  lodging  on  a  Pullman  car  is  ample 
to  cover  all  extra  attentions  of  the  porter.  Why 
should  the  public  be  taxed  still  further  by  this 
wealthy  corporation  simply  to  enable  it  to  pay 
its  porters  the  niggardly  salary  of  127.50  a 
month  ?  The  public  would  have  much  greater 
respect  for  the  Pullman  Company  if  it  were  to 
post  a  notice  in  all  of  its  cars  something  like 
this : 

"  We  pay  our  porters  a  generous  salary  for 
the  work  expected  of  them.  We  do  not  allow 
them  to  receive  *  tips '  from  the  public." 

To  the  person  of  moderate  means  who  travels 
abroad  tipping  has  become  a  source,  not  only 
of  permanent  annoyance,  but  a  most  unwar- 
ranted expense,  and  it  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  same  standard  in  America. 

In  many  of  our  large  cities  concessions  for 
cloak-rooms  are  eagerly  sought  after  on  account 
of  their  steady  income  from  tips;  for  this  reason 
liberal  bonuses  are  paid  to  secure  such  conces- 
sions. The  young  lady  who  so  smilingly  returns 
your  coat  and  takes  your  "  tip "  derives  no 
benefit  from  your  generosity,  as  you  suppose. 
Your  tip  goes  directly  into  the  pocket  of  her 
employer,  and  he  sees  to  it  that  she  has  no 
opportunity  to  conceal  any  small  amounts  of 
cash  about  her  person,  either  through  an  occa- 
sional search  or  the  employment  at  intervals  of 
a  detective,  and  often  in  a  regulation  of  her 
wearing  apparel  by  the  elimination  of  pockets 
and  other  convenient  places  for  concealing  coin. 

I  have  a  friend  who  systematically  tips  the 
waiters  in  hotels  where  he  expects  to  dine  more 
than  once,  as,  he  claims,  they  expect  it  as  a  part 
of  their  pay  for  services  rendered,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  fair  salary   received   from   their  em- 


ployers. He  claims  also  that  the  habit  of  tipping 
has  become  so  universal  that  first-class  hotel 
and  restaurant  waiters  resent  it  if  you  fail  to 
give  a  tip,  and  find  some  way  of  "getting  even" 
if  you  are  a  regular  boarder. 

Every  one  who  gives  a  tip  is  simply  helping 
to  fasten  a  most  undesirable  burden  upon  the 
people,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  further  fill  the 
pockets  of  already  enormously  wealthy  corpo- 
rations, without  any  benefit  either  to  the  donor 
or  the  clerk  who  receives  the  tip.  Indeed,  the 
person  receiving  a  tip  is  in  a  measure  degraded, 
for  he  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  his  em- 
ployer to  take  from  the  public  that  to  which  be 
has  no  right,  and  thus  is  no  better  than  the  man 
who  accomplishes  the  same  result  at  the  point 
of  a  revolver. 

An  anti-tipping  society  has  recently  been 
formed,  which  promises  to  have  soon  a  very 
large  membership,  especially  among  traveling 
salesmen,  who  for  years  have  been  complaining 
of  the  injustice  of  the  tip-giving  system. 

River  Forest,  Illinois.  W.  F.  PACK. 

WAR   AND    POPULATION 

There  is  a  curious,  though  very  common, 
error  in  "  The  Duration  of  the  World  War,"  in 
your  issue  of  June  16— an  error  to  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention.  The  author  states 
that,  as  Germany  is  growing  in  population  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  **  this  means  at  least 
500,000  fresh  soldiers  coming  into  manhood 
annually."  It  means  nothing  of  the  sort  The 
portion  of  the  population  within  military  age 
limits  does  not  much  exceed  a  third  of  the 
whole.  Half  of  these  are  women.  Then  there  is 
always  a  considerable  percentage  that  are  unfit 
for  military  duty  and  a  percentage  who  cannot 
be  spared  from  work  at  home.  Probably  it 
would  be  an  outside  figure  to  put  the  annual 
increase  of  men  fit  and  available  for  military 
service  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  higher  than  100,000.  By  increasing  the  age 
limit  and  lowering  physical  standards  this  num- 
ber could  be  increased,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  efficiency. 

Effective  losses  in  war  include :  Loss  of  life 
from  whatever  cause;  disability  (wounds,  sick- 
ness, etc.)  until  removed,  if  at  all;  prisoners 
until  exchanged. 

What  all  these  losses  amount  to  among  the 
Germans  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  such  esti- 
mates as  have  come  to  light  indicate  that  they* 
will  approximate  at  least  a  million  the  first  year. 
The  war  will  therefore  be  a  serious  drain  upon 
available  material,  though  it  may  not  continue 
long  enough  to  have  an  effective  influence  in  this 
respect.  "The  rearing  of  many  children,  .  .  . 
thus  doubling  the  normal  increase,"  has,  of 
course,  no  bearing  on  the  present  war.  For  that 
purpose  the  process  should  have  begun  twenty 
years  ago.  H.  M.  Chittenden, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army  (Rci.). 


VITALIZING    CLASS-ROOM    INSTRUCTION: 
THE   NEW   ORDER   OF   TEACHING 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    METHODS   OF   ONE    OP    MANY    PROGRESSIVE 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  USB  REVIEW  PERIODICALS 

AS    TEXT-BOOKS   IN  VARIOUS  COURSES    OF   STUDY 

BY    FELIX    ORMAN 


"  T  N   this  room,"  said  my  escort,  as  he 
I    opened   the  door  for  me   to   enter, 
A    ■you   will  find  a  class   that   is   truly 
representative  of  this  school." 

It  was  a  history  divbion  in  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  largest  recitation  sections  in  tlie 
History  Department  of  what  b  said  to  be  the 
largest  high  school  for  boys  in  the  world,  it 
was  remarkably  interesting  to  see.  The  room 
lay  in  the  glow  of  a  June  morning  sunshine 
that  brought  out  in  relief  the  faces  of  the 
forty  or  more  earnest  students.  They  were 
listening  intently  to  a  discussion  of  the  possi- 
ble territorial  changes  following  the  European 
war,  with  frequent  reference  to  a  large  map 
of  Europe  that   hung  at    the  back    of    the 


This  great  school,  with  its  forty-five  hun- 
dred students  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  teachers,  often  has  been  called  a  melting- 
pot  of  democracy.  There  one  may  find  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  assemblage,  representing 
practically  every  nationality  that  has  become 
identified  with  American  life.  They  are 
thinkers,  all  of  them,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest  students ;  not  the  casual  pupils  who 
pursue  their  studies  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
but  scholars  with  a  real  yearning  for  knowl- 
edge, whose  very  intensity  im^H-esses  the 
visitor.  I  had  heard  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  students  and  many  of  the  teachers  at 
this  school  subscribed  to  Socialistic  doc- 
trines ;  but  I  had  not  been  among  them  long 
before  I  realized  that  they  were  merely  seek- 
ers after  truth. 

The  history  class  with  which  I  was  to 
pass  an  hour  was.  as  my  escort  had  said, 
representative  of  the  school.  The  faces  into 
which  1  looked  were  those  of  robust,  normal. 


intelligent  boys,  the  majority  of  them  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  was  an 
eagerness  about  them  that  was  unmistakable. 
Here  were  youths  of  Italian  and  Polish  ex- 
traction, there  Russian  and  German  boys,  and 
in  another  place  Jewish,  Irish,  and  Scandina- 
vian. All  nationalities  were  there,  and  all  of 
them  were  American  in  spirit.  That  much 
was  brought  out  by  their  comments  upon  the 

•■  The  past  hbtory  of  the  countries  involved 
in  this  war,"  the  instructor  was  saying, 
"  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  conflict 
now  in  progress.  The  French  Rev.ilution  of 
1848  had  the  effect  of  stirring  ii\y  revolutions 
in  other  European  countries.  The  conditions 
prevailing  in  Austria  at  that  titne  made  it 
possible  for  a  single  spark  from  the  revolu- 
tionary fires  in  Paris  to  cause  evjry  state  in 
Austria  to  burst  into  dime.  In  Austria 
there  was  a  great  diversity  of  races  and  peo- 
ples with  conflicting  interests,  who  fretted 
under  a  Government  that  was  German  in  its 
sympathies  and  in  its  personnel." 

Then  the  instructor  selected  a  copy  of  The 
Outlook  from  a  pile  on  the  table. 

".\!1  of  you,"  he  continued,  "have  been 
reading  the  war  articles  in  The  Outlook.  Mr. 
Gregory  Mason,  writing  of  the  duration  of 
the  war,  says  in  this  number,  which  is  several 
months  old  :  '  Sis  months  of  the  war  have 
now  elapsed.  At  its  inception  few  observers 
in  .\merica  believed  it  would  outlast  1914. 
To  day  no  one  can  say  that  the  end  is  in 
sight.'  " 

The  sharp  turning  from  the  history  of 
sixty  seven  years  before  to  the  history  of  the 
present  had  the  effect  which  I  later  learned 
from  the  instructor  is  always  observed  in  a 
history  class  under  the  same  i 


The  faces  of  the  boys  lighted  up ;  instantly 
they  were  keenly  interested  ;  they  were  all 
attention  to  hear  what  was  coming  next. 
The  pupils  understood  the  reference,  for 
The  Outlook  is  one  of  their  text-books,  and 
is  read  by  them  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
history  in  the  making  to  balance  against 
the  history  of  the  past. 

"  *  Some  of  the  nations  have  much  or 
everything  to  gain  by  continuing  the  strug- 
gle, .  .  .' "  the  instructor  read  from  The 
Outlook,  "  '  but  Austria  would,  no  doubt,  be 
glad  for  a  peace  which  would  leave  European 
political  geography  as  it  was  on  July  1,  1914.' 

**  What  changes  in  political  geography  does 
Mr.  Mason  mean  that  Austria  would  have  to 
fear  if  she  were  at  this  moment  to. withdraw 
from  the  war  ?" — this  to  the  students. 

**  The  loss  of  Galicia  and  the  Trentino," 
spoke  up  one  pupil. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  Galicia,"  explained  the  student, 
"  is  inhabited  by  Poles  and  the  land  is  partly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Russians.  The 
Trentino  is  inhabited  by  Italians  and  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  returned  to  Italy  if  Austria 
withdraws  or  is  beaten." 

**  Does  the  class  believe  that  Austria  would 
suffer  a  severe  loss  if  she  had  to  give  up 
these  two  provinces  ?" 

"  Yes ;  because  it  would  be  a  loss  of  na- 
tional prestige  and  commercial  advantage," 
replied  one,  and  the  majority  of  the  class 
agreed  with  him. 

"  No,"  argued  another ;  "  Austria  would  be 
better  off  without  Galicia  and  the  Trentino. 
Austria's  great  problem  has  been  her  diver- 
sity of  races,  and  she  could  afford  to  lose  the 
Poles  and  Italians."  Some  members  of  the 
class  agreed  with  this  view.  They  specified 
many  points  in  the  argument  which  they  had 
gleaned  from  reading  articles  and  editorials 
in  The  Oudook. 

**  What  bill  recentiy  before  Congress  re- 
lated to  the  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  a  certain  industry  ?"  asked  the  in- 
structor. 

"  The  Shipping  Bill,"  answered  several. 

"  What  did  the  Shipping  Bill  propose  ?" 

"  That  the  Government  buy  ships  and 
engage  in  foreign  commerce,"  stated  one. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  the  instructor,  "  to 
have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  bill  should  become  law." 

A  majority  of  the  students  favored  the 
bill,  declaring  that  this  Government  could 
advantageously  develop  a  merchant  marine 
for  the  transportation  of  American  products 
to  foreign  countries. 

**  The  Outlook  week  after  week  has  con- 


tended against  the  Shipping  Bill,"  the  in- 
structor reminded  the  students. 

The  youths  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  pitted  their  opinions  against 
those  of  The  Outlook.  They,  or  many  of 
them,  felt  that  this  country  should  have  a 
Government  merchant  marine. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  instructor,  "  the  boys 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
The  Oudook,  but  they  will  not  all  always 
accept  its  views." 

The  instructor  then  spoke  of  the  revolutions 
of  1848  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Italy,  the  failure  of  these  revolutions,  the 
renewed  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians 
for  iodependence,  their  ultimate  success,  and 
the  problems  that  the  Italian  people  have  had 
to  face  since  the  formation  of  a  united  and 
independent  Italy  in  1870.  Considering  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1848,  the  instructor 
asked: 

"  What  bill  passed  by  Congress  has  been 
vetoed  by  President  Wilson  ?" 

"  The  Immigration  Bill,"  a  number  of 
voices  answered.  The  instructor  selected  a 
copy  of  The  Oudook  of  February  10  from  a 
number  on  the  desk. 

"  On  what  grounds  did  the  President  justify 
his  action  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He  said  that  illiteracy  was  no  test  of 
desirability  for  citizenship,"  said  one  student, 
serious  beyond  his  years,  **  that,  if  applied,  it 
would  " —  here  the  student  produced  a  book 
of  clippings,  one  from  The  Outlook  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  from  which  he  now  read — '*  *  exclude 
those  to  whom  the  opportunities  of  a  free 
education  had  been  denied  without  regard  to 
their  character,  their  purpose,  or  their  natural 
capacity.'  " 

"  Was  there  anything  else  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  President  objected  ?" 

"  Yes,"  declared  another  pupil ;  **  he  said 
it  would  exclude  political  refugees." 

The  instructor  then  turned  to  a  later  issue 
of  The  Outiook  and  read  :  "  *  If  it  had  been 
enacted,  it  would  have  forced  even  such  revo- 
lutionary leaders  as  Kossuth,  Carl  Schurz, 
and  Tschaikovsky  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrannous  governments  they  had  opposed.'  " 

Then  to  the  class :  "  Who  was  this  revo- 
lutionist Kossuth  to  whom  The  Outiook 
refers  ?" 

As  the  assigned  lesson  for  the  day  was  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1848,  the  class  was 
able  to  tell  that  Kossuth  was  the  leader  of 
the  Hungarians  in  that  revolution,  that  all  his 
life  he  had  contended  for  autonomy  for  his 
people,  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  for  the  ab- 
olition of  serfdom,  and  for  the  rights  of  man. " 

"  Is  The   Outiook  justified  in  using  the 
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word  '  tyrannous '  in  reference  to  the  Gov- 
emmert  that  Kossuth  opposed  ?" 

Reasons  were  given  in  support  of  the 
affinnativc. 

"  Where  did  Kossuth  seek  refuge  after  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  of  1848  ?" 

"  In  the  United  SUtes." 

"  What  might  have  become  of  him  if  the 
proposed  Immigration  Act,  vetoed  by  the 
President,  had  been  in  force  in  his  day  ?" 

■■  He  would  have  been  turned  away 
from  our  shore  by  the  immigration  authori- 
ties." 

'■  Who  was  right — Congress  in  seeking  to 
pass  the  bill  or  the  President  in  vetoing  it  ?" 

The  students  unanimously  supported  the 
President's  position  in  this  case. 

Thus  the  class  recitation  went  on — a  dis- 
cussion of  rare  interest,  earnest  expres- 
sions of  view-points  that  reflected  the  tem- 
peraments of  many  nationalities,  yet  indicated 
a  stanch  spirit  of  Americanism. 

"  Our  classes,"  said  Edward  C.  Delaney,  the 
instructor,  "  are  always  interesting  sessions 
like  this.  I  am  vastly  entertained  by  them, 
and  so  are  the  boys.  That  is  what  I  feel  is 
successful  class-room  work — to  appeal  to  the 
interest  and  imagination  of  ihe  class  while 
giving  instruction.  You  see  that  all  the  boys 
are  devoted  readers  of  The  Outlook,  We 
get  four  hundred  copies  a  week.     The  boys 


take  them  home  and  read  The  Outlook  in 
the  same  way  that  they  study  their  lessons. 
Thus  they  are  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  I  have  to  read  carefully  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

"  This  class  is  an  exposition  of  the  latest 
accepted  methods  of  history  instruction,  illus- 
trating two  general  principles  which  we 
teachers  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  ablest 
educators  in  New  York  City,  have  decided 
should  be  the  guiding  principles  in  every 
history  recitation.  First  of  all,  the  purpose 
of  the  history  teacher  should  be  to  develop  in 
the  pupil  the  power  of  historical  judgment, 
the  ability  to  think.  This,  rather  than  the 
mere  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  history,  is  the  important  thing  to  remember 
in  all  history  instruction.  And  the  second 
principle,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
first,  is  that  everi'thing  taught  should  point 
to  the  present  day.  The  Outlook  has  helped 
us  in  both  of  these  purposes  ;  it  has  fur- 
nished a  vast  amount  of  material  for  thought ; 
it  has  kept  our  pupils  in  touch  with  events 
going  on  around  them,  and  has  given  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  so  gained  in  vitalizing  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  past  by  transforming  it 
into  a  history  of  the  present." 

Mr.  Delaney  then  explained  that  the  use 


of  The  Outlook  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School  was  not  confined  to  the  History  De- 
partment Many  progressive  educational 
institutions  to-day  have  found  that  periodi- 
cals are  of  great  service  in  the  classes  devoted 
to  civics,  economics,  English,  government, 
current  events,  and  public  speaking,  as  well 
as  history. 

**  Do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Delaney,  "  that 
the  magazine  has  no  place  in  high  school  and 
college  work  aside  from  that  in  the  history 
class.  It  has.  Only  last  week  one  of  the 
teachers  of  English  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School  assigned  his  boys  the  task  (per- 
haps I  should  call  it  pleasure)  of  reading  some 
article  in  The  Outlook  of  that  week  and 
reproducing  it  in  their  own  words.  The 
Outlook  has  almost  as  important  a  place  in 
the  Elnglish  class  as  in  the  class  in  history. 
The  student  who  reads  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  about  him  always  has  some- 
thing interesting  to  write  and  talk  about. 
I  have  said  that  The  Oudook  has  its 
place  in  the  teaching  of  English ;  let  me 
add  that  it  also  has  its  place  in  the  teaching 
of  life. 

"The  Outlook  has  its  place,  too,  in  our 
classes  in  debating  and  oratory.  The  boys 
who  win  medals  in  these  departments  all 
read  and  keep  in  touch  with  current  events, 
which  means  that  they  study  the  life  of  the 
day.  The  boy  orator  who  won  first  prize 
at  De  Witt  Clinton  this  year  spoke  on  *  The 
Russian  Jew.'  I  don't  know  where  he  got 
his  facts,  but  this  I  do  know — ^that  he  hadn't 
a  single  one  that  George  Kennan  had  not  had 
in  some  article  or  other  of  his  in  The  Outlook 
on  Russia  and  the  Russian  Jew.  When  a 
boy  comes  to  me  and  asks  me  what  he 
should  write  about  for  a  composition  or  pub- 
lic talk,  I  advise  him  to  read  a  good  maga- 
zine and  decide  for  himself.  All  fathers  and 
mothers  ought  to  give  their  children  the 
same  advice." 

The  importance  placed  on  the  use  of  peri- 
odicals in  branches  of  study  aside  from  history 
at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  is  indi- 
cated by  this  expression  of  Ekknund  Foote, 
an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Elco- 
nomics,  which  uses  many  copies  of  The 
Outlook : 

**  In  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the 
secondary  school  the  use  of  current  literature 
as  an  outside  aid  to  the  discussion  in  the 
class-room  is  almost  indispensable.  For  this 
current  literature  the  magazines  seem  to  be 
of  more  practical  service  than  books,  inas- 
much as  they  are  cheaper,  more  accessible, 
and,  above  all,  because  they  deal  with  events 
and  movements  while  they  are  taking  place. 


For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System,  the  labor  dispute  in  Colorado,  the 
economic  position  of  the  United  States  in  this 
period  of  world  war,  the  new  Democratic 
tariff,  the  proposal  to  build  up  a  Government 
merchant  marine,  and  a  host  of  other  similar 
topics  are  dealt  with  by  the  magazines  at  the 
time  they  are  before  the  country  and  when 
they  mean  most  to  the  pupils.  Such  employ- 
ment of  magazines  vitalizts  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics for  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  hence 
sheer  interest  leads  the  class  on  from  one 
point  to  another.  Without  much  attention  to 
magazine  literature  on  topics  of  current  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  economics,  a  high  school 
course  in  economics  will  fail  of  its  main  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  arouse  thought  and  interest 
on  economic  problems  of  to-day." 

While  the  use  of  periodicals  as  text-books 
is  important  in  many  branches  of  study,  this 
article  concerns  itself  more  with  the  use  of 
such  publications  in  the  history  class  for  the 
reason  that,  panicularly  at  this  time,  the 
periodical  as  a  reference  book  for  the  history 
student  offers  more  illustrative  material  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  study. 

'*  All  good  history  instruction,"  said  Dr. 
Francis  H.  J»  Paul,  Principal  of  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  "  points  to  the  present 
Through  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  past  we 
learn  of  the  bearing  of  events  of  past  ages 
on  the  events  of  the  present  Educators  of 
to-day  do  not  teach  history  as  history ;  they 
strive  rather  to  show  the  social,  political,  and 
industrial  upbuilding  of  nations.  They  en- 
deavor to  explain  how  our  present  worid 
came  to  be  as  it  is.  Magazines  or  whatever 
else  are  of  aid  to  the  teacher  in  helping  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  world,  its  life,  and  its 
institutions  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  history 
instruction." 

Mr.  Paul  spoke  of  many  events  in  remote 
history  and  their  influence  on  modern  history. 
He  turned  to  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
and,  noticing  a  picture  of  a  production  of  a 
Greek  play  in  New  York  a  month  ago, 
referred  to  the  influence  of  ancient  Greek 
ideals,  culture,  and  democracy  upon  the  nnod- 
ern  world.  •*  Would  we  have  democracy 
to-day  if  the  Greeks  had  not  established  their 
Athenian  democracy  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  are  reminded  of  all  these  interesting 
incidents  of  ancient  and  modem  dmes  by 
The  Outlook,"  remarked  an  instructor  in  the 
principal's  office.  **  I  think  of  The  Oudook  as 
modern  history  week  by  week — and  history 
of  the  best  order.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
New  York  City  Government  make  an  appro- 
priation whereby  a  copy  of  some  such  publi- 
cation would  be  placed  every  week  in  the 


hands  of  every  high  school   student  in  the 

'■  Our  text-books,"  said  Mr.  Delaney,  '•  are 
not,  cannot  be,  right  up  to  date.  Our  modern 
history  textbook  ends  with  1907.  Only  by 
reading  some  outside  publication,  such  as 
The  Outlook,  can  the  students  bring  their 
knowledge  of  historical  matters  to  date. 
There  ihey  learn  that  there  is  a  new  nation, 
Albania  ;  that  Salonika  is  now  a  Greek  port ; 
t!iat  Turkey  in  Europe  extends  only  from 
Adrianople  to  Constantinople,  instead  of 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Adriatic ;  there 
they  team  of  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  toward 
the  other  Balkan  States  ;  there  they  get  the 
momentous  history  of  the  Balkan  States  from 
1913  down.  As  issue  of  The  Outlook  fol- 
tows  issue,  they  find  out  that  in  late  j'ears 
Italy  has  acquired  Tripoli,  that  Morocco  has 
become  a  protectorate  of  France,  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  has  been  introduced  in  Italy, 
that  the  preference  given  to  men  of  wealth  in 
the  elections  in  Belgium  has  been  revoked, 
that  China  has  become  a  Republic,  that  a 
hundred  other  important  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years.  Their  text-book 
cannot  tell  ihem  this  ;  the  class  periods  are 
too  short  for  us  to  teach  all  the  facts  of 
modem  history  and  drive  them  home.  The 
pupils  must  get  their  knowledge  by  reading. 


and  nowhere,  we  think,  can  this  reading  be 
done  better  than  in  The  Outlook. 

"  Above  all,  we  use  The  Outlook  to  give 
the  pupils  the  habit  of  reading,  the  habit  of 
keeping  themselves  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  about  them,  so  that 
they  may  become  an  active  force  in  shaping 
the  history  of  that  world.  For  all  this  we 
use  The  Outlook,  sometimes — indeed  very 
often— using  it  without  any  mention  of  it,  a 
subtle  influence  on  every  recitation. 

"  A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  bst  few  years  both  in  the  content  and 
method  of  history  teaching.  Formerly  the 
whole  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  past ;  now 
it  is  placed  upon  the  presenL  Formerly  his- 
tory was  taught  as  little  else  than  an  adjunct 
to  the  classics.  Then  teachers  began  to  ask 
themselves  what  the  purpose  of  history  teach- 
ing was.  They  knew  that  a  history  course 
that  taught  Solon andnot  Bismarck,  that  taught 
Alcibiades  and  not  Cavour,  that  taught  the 
deeds  of  Hannibal  but  scarcely  mentioned 
Frederick  the  Great,  that  taught  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Republic  but  left  the 
pupil  without  any  idea  of  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  of  to-day,  did  not  fit  one 
for  any  sort  of  life  except  that  of  a  book- 
worm. 

"Then  came  the  change.     To-day  the 


tory  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  taught  in  six 
weeks.  Defore  the  first  year  is  over  ibc 
pupil  has  scanned  the  great  stretcli  of  liistory 
from  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  (o  ihc 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  from  4000 
B.C.  to  1700  A.i>.  The  next  year's  work 
begins  with  1700  and  takes  to  1915  in  Eu- 
ropean histor;-.  The  last  year  is  devoted  to 
American  history.  But  now  the  history  of 
the  Civil  War  is  taught  in  a  day  instead  of 
weeks.  The  Administrations  of  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  and  Wilson  are  the  periods  to 
whii-h  weelis  arc  devoted.  And  The  Outlook 
has  done  i:s  part  in  giving  the  history  of  the 
very  year  and  day  itself  and  throwing  the  light 
of  interest  over  it  ail." 

Then  I  heard  from  liistory  instructors  of 
many  specific  instances  of 
the  practical  use  cf  The 
Outlook  in  teaching  mod- 
ern history.  The  week  be- 
fore my  visit  to  the  school 
they  had  studied  the  history 
of  China.  In  the  assign- 
ment of  lessons  on  that 
subject,  the,  students  were 
asked,  among  other  ques- 
tions, this  ;  "  Do  you  agree 
with  Professor  Jenks's 
statement,  made  in  The 
Oudook,  that,  marvelous 
as  the  rise  of  Japan  has 
been,  there  is  nothing  in  its 
history  to  becompared  with 
the  progress  of  Cliina  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  ?" 
Not  long  before  they  had 
studied  the  history  of  mod- 
em   Russia.     That   very 

week   The    Outlook    con- ^ 

tained  an  article  by  George 
Kennan  on   "  Russia  After  the  War."     By 
the   help  of  the  article  a  better  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  Russia  was  obtained. 

"  L)o  you  agree  with  Mr.  Kenjian's  state- 
ment in  The  Outlook  that  the  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1905  was  a  failure  ?"'  the  instructor 
asked.  A  number  of  the  students  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Kennan,  and  when  tlie  in- 
structor asked  the  reason  one  made  tiiis 
statement : 

■'The  Russian  revolution  of  1905  was  a 
success  because  it  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  Duma,  reduced  the  taxes,  and  lightened 
the  restrictions  on  the  peasants." 

History  classes,  I  was  told,  also  made 
use  of  the  article  in  The  Outlook  entitled 
"  Will  Europe  Repudiate  her  War  Debt  ?"  by 
Theodore  H.  Price.  When  they  came  to 
study  the  costs  of  armaments,  the  students, 
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having  read  that  article,  were  able  to  ftimish 
actual  figures  as  to  the  costs  of  wars,  and  to 
make  intelligent  comparison  between  theae 
costs  and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  peoftes 
of  Europe.  There  was  also  extensive  use  of 
the  series  of  articles  in  The  Outlook  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushneil  Hart  on  "The  His- 
torical Roots  of  the  War." 

Aftertherecentjapanese  elections  the  classes 
studied  Japan,  dwelling  upon  ihe  "  enlightened 
era"  of  Mutsuhito.     The  reforms  of  bis  reign 
were  brought  out,  among  them  the  democra- 
tization of  the  Government.     At  that    time 
there  came  out  in  The  Outlook  an  article  on 
the  Japanese  elections.    The  students  learned 
from    The   Outlook  why  the  Okuma  party 
"  went  to  the  country,"  what  the  issue  was, 
what  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion were.    They  were  able 
to  use  this  information  in 
arriving  at  an  understand- 
ing of  the  workings  of  the 
Japanese  Government. 

Before  this,  Che  class 
had  studied  the  historj-  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  had  been  especially  in- 
terested in  the  opposition 
of  local  and  national  inter- 
ests. The  instructor  had 
shown  how  the  Roman  em- 
perors had  endeavored  to 
unify  the  national  interests. 
In  illustrating  the  be  a  ring  of 
this  conflict  upon  modern 
conditions,  the  class  read 
in  Ihe  Outlook  that  Cali- 
NCiPAL  OF     fornia  was    legislating   on 

l'lo"EeH^l'\'TH'li        ^^^  ^^*^  '"    OPP'**'''''"   *<• 

;s  i\  TEAtuiNG  *^^  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
'l"he  history  students  considered  at  length 
an  article  in  The  Outlook  on  the  Beilis  ritual 
murder  case  in  Russia.  This  article,  accord- 
ing to  the  teachers,  helped  to  bring  out  very 
clearly  the  connection  between  religious  per- 
secution and  Russian  politics,  which  the  class 
was  also  studying  at  chat  time.  In  another 
history  group  at  this  time  they  were  studying 
the  effect  of  the  revolution  of  1688  in  Eng- 
land in  liberalizing  the  English  Government 
in  matters  of  religion,  politics,  and  social 
freedom.  While  this  course  of  study  was  in 
progress  The  Oudook  came  out  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  recently  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  a 
Hebrew,  and  an  article  giving  the  story  of  his 
life.  The  class  used  this  article  as  a  starting- 
point  for  a  discussion  of  ihe  rise  of  religious 
toleration   in    England,  working  back  from 


that  point  to  tlie  faitious  Toleration  Act  of 
1689,  and  showing  contrasting  conditions  i:i 
England  and  in  Russia  at  the  earlier  period. 
Among  other  important  events  of  history 
that  were  linked  up  with  the  present  in  the 
historj-  study  through  articles,  editorials,  and 
jnctures  in  'Ihe  Outlook  were  the  following  : 

Tlie  conquest  o£  Ireland  by  Henry  II,  tl>e 
levolts  against  Henry  VIH,  Elizabeth,  and 
others,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.the  confiscation 
nf  Irish  lands,  religious  persecution,  the  Act  of 
Union  of  1801,  the  fight  for  home  rule.  From 
articles  in  The  Outlook  the  students  understood 
why  there  were  two  parlies  in  Irelaiid,  what  the 
positions  and  arguments  of  the  two  were,  who 
ilie  leaders  were,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernmenl. 

The  elections  in  France  some  months  ago, 
elections  in  which  the  monarchists,  finding 
themselves  hopelessly  beaten,  voted  the  Social- 
ist ticket,  homiig  thus  to  put  Ihe  Socialists  in 
power  and  discredit  die  republican  Govern- 
ment This  gave  point  to  the  class  discussion 
of  the  earlier  struggle  between  monarchists  and 
republicans  (IS71  to  1875),  in  which  the  former 
came  near  to  overthrowing  the  Republic.  An 
article  in  The  Oudook  gave  the  students  an  op- 
portunity to  contrast  present  political  conditions 
iQ  France  with  those  of  1875  and  introduced 
into  the  discussion  somediing  of  immediate  and 

In  teaching  the  religions  of  the  Japanese 
people  one  instructor  went  back  to  an  issue  of 
The  Outlook  of  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  which 
ippeared  an  article  on  the  Japanese  temples  at 
Isi  and  Niklto.  The  pictures  of  Yoshihito, 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Vuan  Shi-kai,  President 
of  China,  appeared  in  The  Outlook  a  week 
after  the  class  had  completed  a  historical 
review  of  Japan  and  China.  In  the  same  way 
the  instructor  in  teaching  f^ssian  history  made 
use  of  the  picture  and  article  on  Count  Sergius 
Witte  that  appeared  in  The  Outlook  of  March  24, 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  Russian  nobleman. 

Near  the  time  that  the  class  was  studying 
the  history  of  France  and  Belgium  from  181S 
through  the  revolution  of  1830  an  article  ap- 
peared in  The  Oudook  telling  of  the  visit  to 
America  of  Madame  Vandervelde,  the  wife  of 
the  leader  of  the  SocialiNts  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  which  created  a  discussion  in  the 
class  that  directly  linked  the  past  of  Belgium 
with  the  present 


AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEST  ORDER 

While  the  class  was  studying  the  history  of 
Italy  and  considering  the  statement  of  Metter- 
nich  that  the  Neapolitans  were  incapable  of  self- 
government  The  Outlook  came  out  with  an  ' 
article  on  the  Jones  Bill,  which  was  then  before 
Congress  and.which  constituted  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  America  to  grant  Ihe  Filipinos  inde- 
pendence. The  class  here  considered  the  two 
cases  in  history  in  comparison. 

Last  Febru:iry  the  class  studied  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  and  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  made  valuable  use  ofan  article 
by  Gregory  Mason  on  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
by  the  German  army,  which  served  to  hnk  the 
past  and  present  hi.ftory  of  Germany.  In  this 
course  various  articles  in  The  Quilook  on  the 
German  Government  were  used. 

When  the  class  studied  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  articles  by  Arthur  Bullard 
in  The  Outlook  on  the  mobilization  of  the 
British  army  and  the  preparations  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  present  war  were  used  to 
great  advantage.  In  the  same  way  George 
Kenoan's  arlicTcs  on  Russia  were  used  regularly 
in  studying  Russian  history. 

Many  public  and  private  schools  i:i  New 
York  City  and  various  towns  and  cities 
throughotit  the  country  use  review  periodicals 
in  their  classes  in  the  way  descrilsed  by  Mr. 
Dclaney,  of  the  He  Witt  Clinton  His-h  School. 
.\nhur  M.  Wolfson,  Principal  of  the  Julia 
Richman  High  School,  New  York  City,  and 
a  former  instructor  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School,  is  credited  by  many  New  York 
teachers  with  having  originated  the  system 
by  which  review  periodicals  are  used  advan- 
tageously   in    many    educational    institutions 

'■  I  have  used  The  Outlook  in  my  fourth 
year  classes  iti  American  history  and  civics," 
said  Miss  Ida  Gray  Galloway,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  of  New  York 
City,  which  has  more  than  five  thousand  girl 
students  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  public 
school  in  the  world.  "  Other  teachers  have 
used  The  Outlook  in  modem  history  classes. 
A  business  manager  is  appointed  in  each 
class  to  handle  the  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions,    A  part  of  the  Friday  recitation  period 


is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  current  events. 
The  Outlook  is  delivered  to  us  on  Tuesday, 
and  I  assign  topics  or  questions  covering  the 
principal  points  in  the  news  section  of  the 
issue.  Articles  in  The  Outlook  covering  his- 
torical subjects  are  made  the  subjects  of  class 
discussions.  .  The  illustrations  are  of  valye  in 
arousing  interest.  I  prefer  The  Outlook  to 
other  magazines  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  topics  treated,  and  because  of  their  fair 
treatment.  In  these  last  few  months  I  have 
especially  noticed  that  the  war  was  not  al- 
lowed to  crowd  out  important  political  and 
social  questions  in  the  United  States." 

At  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and 
its  two  annexes  in  New  York  City  many 
copies  of  The  Outlook  are  used  in  various 
classes. 

"  We  have  used  The  Outlook  and  other 
publications  in  certain  classes  for  the  last  two 
years,"  said  Ernest  D.  Lewis,  an  instructor 
in  that  school.  "In  history  classes  and  in 
classes  of  civics  they  have  furnished  a  wealth 
of  illustrative  material  for  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  have  been  the  basis  for  specially  pre- 
pared papers  by  pupils  on  recent  political  and 
industrial  movements  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  English  classes  have  found  material  in 
them  for  debates,  compositions,  and  through 
the  periodicab  studied  the  students  have  had 
their  oral  expression  improved.  The  debat- 
ing societies  have  found  the  weekly  summary 
of  news  and  editorial  discussion  on  the  news 
the  source  of  most  of  their  arguments, 
speeches,  and  specimen  bills  drafted." 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  periodicals 
in  class  instruction  was  emphasized  by  Alfred 
C.  Bryan,  an  instructor  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  Annex. 

**  Our  course  in  history  and  government," 
he  said,  **  is  shai>ed  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
most  recent  history  and  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  the  present.  Knowledge 
of  current  politics,  industrial  and  commercial 
progress,  is  therefore  essential  to  our  point 
of  view.  This  information  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained through  review  magazines.  All  pupils, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  expected 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  sources  of  infor- 


mation. Use  of  periodicals  is  promoted  by 
school  agents  who  sell  the  publications  in 
class-rooms.  In  the  lower  classes  at  ten  don 
is  drawn  to  topics  of  current  interest  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  grade,  and  the 
field  is  broadened  by  special  reference  studies 
within  the  capacity  of  the  grade,  by  debates, 
discussions,  talks  by  the  teachers,  thus  open- 
ing up  new  lines  of  interest  The  same 
exercises  are  continued  in  the  higher  classes, 
all  the  while  placing  more  responsibility  upon 
the  student  for  independent  reading  and 
interpretation." 

In  The  Outlook  for  August  29,  1914,  there 
appeared  an  article  entided  **  Using  Maga- 
zines in  History  Classes,"  written  by  J. 
Madison  Gathany,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  History 
Department  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island  In  this  artide, 
referring  to  the  use  of  magazines  in  history 
classes,  Mr.  Gathany  said : 

**  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  other  recent 
movement  has  such  possibilities  for  effec- 
tive and  intelligent  citizenship.  In  choosing 
the  several  magazines  coming  to  our  school 
the  following  points  have  determined  the 
choice :  (1)  the  use  of  precise  and  exact 
English  ;  (2) ' deamess  and  definiteness  of. 
presentation ;  (3)  unquestioned  scholarship ; 
(4)  painstaking  care  in  giving  to  its  readers 
only  trustworthy  and  authoritative  informa- 
tion ;  (5)  lack  of  partisanship  ;  (6)  an  aggres- 
sive policy  for  public  good ;  and  (7)  its 
power  and  purpose  to  arouse  public  con- 
sdence. 

*•  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 
remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  The  Outiook 
meets  these  seven  requirements  better  than 
any  other  m^azine  that  I  know  of.  ...  If  all 
school  authorities  and  teachers  knew  the  great 
good  that  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  maga- 
zines in  classes,  not  a  single  school  board 
in  the  United  States  would  fail  to  make 
financial  provision  for  their  utilization." 

Such  expressions  as  these — and  many  of 
them  come  to  The  Outlook  from  all  fields  of 
endeavor — would  seem  to  indicate  that  The 
Outiook  has  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
mission  as  essentially  a  Periodical  of  Progress. 
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Afi  umisually  important  and  valuable  series  of  articles  will  be  published  in  The 
Outlook  beginning  within  a  s/wrt  time.  The  general  subject  is  **  The  Future 
of  the  Panama  Canal' ' — that  is,  what  the  Canal  ivill  mean  to  the  ivorld  at  large , 
and  to  the  United  States  and  to  South  America  in  particular ;  hoiv  it  will  affect 
trade,  political  conditions,  the  health  and  living  conditions  of  its  neighborhood  ;  and 
also  possible  military  situations  which  may  arise.  The  articles  are  not  mere  predic- 
tion, but  are  based  on  carefully  ascertaitted  facts.  The  author  is  Professor  George 
H.  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University,  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
both  on  the  ground  in  Panama  and  from  many  special  sources  of  information  in  this 
country.  The  four  topics  treated  in  the  articles  will  be:  **  The  Panama  Canal  in 
Time  of  War;**  **  The  Results  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  World  Trade — North  Amer- 
ica;** **  The  Results  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  World  Trade — South  America  and  the 
Far  East'T  a^id  "  Panama  and  the  Conquest  of  the  Tropics.** — The  Editors. 


THE   STORY  OF   THE   WAR: 
SUSPENSE   IN    THE   EAST 

The  world  is  waiting  for  news  from  War- 
saw as  it  waited  for  news  from  Paris  last 
September.  And  as  the  days  have  passed 
without  word  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Polish 
capital,  the  hope  has  arisen  in  some  breasts 
that,  as  the  Germans  were  flung  back  from 
the  very  gates  of  Paris  by  a  supreme  effort 
of  the  French,  so  the  men  of  Mackensen  and 
Hindenburg  may  be  hurled  from  the  threshold 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  Vistula  become  another 
Mame.  But  as  this  is  written  indications 
still  point  to  the  probable  capture  of  Warsaw 
by  the  Teutons,  and  even  Russia  seems  to 
have  not  many  hopes  of  retaining  the  dty. 

It  is  not  the  retention  or  the  loss  of  Warsaw 
that  is  the  greatest  issue  at  stake,  however. 
The  vital  question  is  whether  the  Russian 
army  defending  the  great  salient  of  which 
Warsaw  is  the  point  is  to  be  caught  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  German  vise  that  is 
closing  on  them  and  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence. Far  better  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
that  would  be  the  evacuation  of  the  capital 
of  Russian  Poland. 

The  Germans  have  been  attacking  in 
greatest  violence  at  three  points:  north  of 
Warsaw,  along  the  Narew  River  from  Ostro- 
lenka  to  Pultusk;  west  of  the  city  between 
the  Vistula  and  Rawa  Rivers ;  and  east  of 
it,  aiming  at  the  railway  from  Ivangorod 
to  Cholm.     If  the  Russians  fall  back,  their 


next  natural  line  of  defense  will  be  the 
Bug  River.  An  adoption  of  this  position 
will  mean  the  flattening  of  the  entire  Warsaw 
salient  that  pushes  into  the  territory  held  by 
the  Germans  like  a  huge  Slavic  promontory. 
Provided  the  Germans  take  Warsaw,  but 
miss  the  Russian  army,  it  would  be  almost 
vain  to  pursue  it  farther,  and  the  probable 
course  of  the  Germans  would  be  to  dig  them- 
selves into  positions  across  Russian  Poland 
that  could  be  held  by  a  part  of  their  forces, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  men  that  have 
been  used  in  this  tremendous  offensive  could 
be  sent  to  other  fronts. 

APATHY    IN 
THE    WEST 

With  Germany  so  busy  in  the  east,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Allies 
in  the  west  to  make  a  serious  attempt 
against  the  German  trenches  that  must  now 
be  held  by  somewhat  reduced  forces.  In 
fact,  some  Russian  critics  are  complaining 
that  the  western  Allies  are  not  doing  their 
share,  that  they  are  not  properly  reciprocating 
the  kindness  of  Russia,  which  went  at  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  hammer  and  tongs 
during  the  early  crucial  days  of  the  war, 
when  France  was  in  g^eat  peril  from  the 
German  rush.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Allies 
to  squabble  over  the  division  of  the  labor 
of  beating  Germany  ;  but  in  far-off  America, 
with  midsummer  come,  it  does  seem  as  if  it 
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were  time  for  a  serious  effort  by  Kitchener's 
vaunted  million. 

The  only  palpable  assault  during  the  week 
by  the  western  Allies  was  made  by  the  French 
in  the  Vosges  near  Metzeral,  and  that  has  not 
developed  into  a  large-scale  movement  as  we 
go  to  press. 

Up  to  the  same  time  the  Italian  claim  of 
the  evacuation  of  Gorizia  by  the  Austrians  had 
not  been  substantiated,  but  reports  indicated 
the  imminence  of  the  fall  of  that  stronghold, 
an  event  that  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
Italian  campaign  against  Trieste. 

BELGIUM  AND 
SWITZERLAND 

We  do  not  realize  that  the  destruction 
during  the  past  year  in  Europe  is  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  Belgium  had  not  pre- 
pared against  war  as  Switzerland  had.  In 
the  current  number  of  the  "  Metropolitan 
Magazine "  ex-President  Roosevelt  does  a 
service  by  calling  general  attention  to  this 
fact.     He  says : 

Belgium  a  year  ago  .  .  .  was  an  absolutely 
peaceful  and  exceedingly  prosperous  country. 
She  had  a  great  industrial  population.  For 
many  years  the  wiser  among  her  people,  includ- 
ing especially,  by  the  way,  the  wisest  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  element,  the  Socialists,  and 
others,  had  preached  preparedness,  so  that  the 
country  might  be  saved  from  invasion  by  its 
great  military  neighbors.  But  her  international 
policy  was  determined  by  the  pacifists  and 
peace-at-any-price  men,  the  men  and  women 
who  said  that  it  was  **  immoral  to  fight"  and 
that  "  war  settled  nothing,"  and  the  other  men 
and  women  who  said  that  nobody  would  ever 
attack  Belgium  because  she  was  peaceful  and 
never  committed  aggression,  and  that  all  that 
was  necessary  to  national  well-being  was  busi- 
ness prosperity  and  attention  to  measures  of 
internal  reform.  These  persons  were  success- 
ful in  preventing  any  adequate  preparation. 
Only  a  very  inadequate  one  had  been  attempted, 
and  that  only  during  the  last  year  or  two.  This 
inadequate  preparation  was  directly  responsible 
for  disaster  so  overwhelming  as  to  wipe  out 
what  had  been  built  up  by  generations  of  patient 
industry. 

Switzerland  meanwhile,  the  most  peaceful 
country  in  Europe,  had  energetically  taken  full 
measures  for  her  self-defense.  Switzerland  had 
an  army  of  400,000  men,  highly  efficient.  Bel- 
gium, according  to  her  population,  on  the  same 
basis  would  have  had  an  army  of  700,000  men. 
If  she  had  had  such  an  army  and  had  acted  pre- 
cisely as  Switzerland  acted,  Belgian  territory 
would  now  be  in  Belgian  hands,  and  the  line  of 
western  war  in  Europe,  representing  what  has 


been  for  ten  months  a  stalemate,  would  have  left 
Belgium  on  the  right  instead  of  on  the  wrong 
side ;  and  she  would  have  been  free  instead  of 
trodden  down  and  wasted  under  an  appalling 
tyranny.  .  .  . 

The  small  Belgian  army  fought  valiantly ;  the 
conduct  of  the  Belgian  people  during  the  last 
eleven  months  has  been  above  all  praise ;  and 
they  have  rendered  mankind  their  debtor  by 
their  heroism.  But  the  heroism  came  too  late 
to  be  of  avail.  It  was  too  late  to  prepare,  or 
to  make  good  the  lack  of  preparedness,  when 
once  the  Germans  crossed  the  border.  Switz- 
erland had  prepared  in  advance,  and  Switzerland 
is  at  peace  now,  while  the  soil  of  Belgium  has 
been  trodden  into  bloody  mire. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  repeated  this  tribute  to 
Switzerland  at  San  Francisco  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  greatest  throng  that  ever  listened 
to  a  speaker  in  that  city : 

Switzerland  is  the  most  democratic  of  repub- 
lics, and  the  least  militaristic;  and  yet,  relative 
to  its  size,  it  is  the  one  best  prepared  against 
war.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  should  be  uni- 
versal military  ser\'ice  for  our  young  men  on  the 
Swiss  basis.  In  Switzerland  the  boys  are 
trained  during  their  last  few  years  in  the  public 
schools,  and  after  they  graduate  from  the  public 
schools  they  serve  with  the  army  for  four  or  six 
months,  and  then  for  eight  or  ten  days  every 
year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

CHINAFYING    THIS   COUNTRY 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  at  San  Francisco 
was  no  political  campaign  speech,  but  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement  intended  to  "  show 
up  "  to  Americans  the  soothing  belief  of  cer- 
tain pacifists  that,  unarmed,  the  countrj's 
honor  can  be  maintained.  \Vith  the  endeavor 
to  introduce  a  non-resistance  propaganda  into 
our  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  should  have  a  counter-irritant  It  was 
applied  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  further  com- 
parison between  two  countries,  'the  countries 
being  America  and  China.  He  proceeded  to 
deal  vigorously  with  the  attempt,  as  he 
described  it,  to  **  Chinafy  this  country." 

While  the  best  people  in  China  are  painfully 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  new  China  to  a  posi- 
tion of  international  aspect  and  of  national  self- 
respect,  well-meaning  people  here  arc  doing 
their  best  to  reduce  this  country  to  the  level  of 
impotence  to  which  old  China  has  sunk. 

When  has  the  necessity  for  "  preparedness 
against  war  " — to  use  Secretary  Garrison's 
apt  phrase — been  more  forcibly  stated  than 
in  these  words  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  ? 

Preparedness  against  war  does  not  invariably 
avert  war  any  more  than  a  fire  department  in  a 
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dty  will  invariably  avert  a  fire ;  and  there  are 
well-meaning  foolish  people  who  point  out  this 
fact  as  offering  an  excuse  for  unpreparedness. 

Finally,  and  most  important, let  us  remember 
that  there  can  be  no  efficient  preparedness 
against  war  unless  we  prepare  our  own  selves. 
If  we  become  soft  and  flabby  physically  and 
morally,  we  shall  fail.  No  nation  ever  amounted 
to  anything  ...  if  its  sons  did  not  have  the 
fighting  edge,  if  its  women  did  not  feel  as  the 
mothers  of  Washington's  Continentals  felt,  as 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and 
Lee  felt.  Men  who  are  not  ready  to  fight  for 
the  right  are  not  fit  to  live  in  a  free  democracy. 

As  time  goes  on  it  will  be  impressively  evi- 
dent, we  are  sure,  that  these  words  were  very 
necessary  words  to  be  uttered  at  the  present 
time. 

THB    EASTLAND   DISASTER 

In  the  comment  on  the  Chicago  disaster 
of  July  24,  comparable  only  in  its  heart- 
rending distress  and  loss  of  life  with  the 
General  Slocum,  Titanic,  and  Lusitania  hor- 
rors, one  word  constantly  recurs — **  need- 
less." The  disaster  was  needless.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  several  official 
investigations,  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  the 
owners  of  the  boat  did  know,  or  should  have 
known  (and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
ignorance  is  criminal),  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
use  that  vessel  in  that  way.  No  matter  what 
licenses  were  held,  how  many  people  were 
allowed  by  law  to  embark,  or  what  inspec- 
tors had  certified,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Eastland  could  turn  over  on  her  side  in  quiet 
waters,  at  her  dock,  and  instantly  drown  or 
suffocate  many  hundreds  of  people  is  incon- 
testable evidence  of  culpable  and  deadly 
recklessness. 

There  is  much  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  excessive  instability  was  due  to  the 
letting  out  of  water  ballast  in  order  to 
allow  the  boat  to  pass  through  the  shallow 
water  of  the  river,  and  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  fill  the  water-tanks  after  she  emerged 
into  deep  water.  It  is  said  that  many  boats 
do  this,  but  with  the  Eastland  the  risk  was 
frightful,  especially  as  testimony  increases 
that  her  reputation  for  stability  was  widely 
known  to  be  bad.  A  special  correspondent 
of  The  Outlook  in  Chicago,  Mr.  L.  F.  Wilson, 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the 
ei^;ine-room  and  knows  steamboat  conditions 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  writes  as  follows  of  the 
history  of  the  Eastland  : 

Back  in  the  fall  of  1902  an  order  was  placed 
with  a  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  shipbuilding  con- 


cern for  a  steamship  which  wouid  carry  2,800 
passengers  and  be  speedy  enough  to  "  double  " 
on  the  Chicago  to  South  Haven  run  of  approxi- 
mately 85  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  (340  miles). 
Construction  work  on  the  Eastland  was  started 
on  the  following  dimensions:  Gross  tonnage, 
1,961 ;  net  tonnage,  1,218 ;  length,  265  feet ;  beam, 
38  feet ;  depth,  22  feet  8  inches. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  rival  steamship  was 
also  building,  the  owners  hastened  the  work  on 
the  Eastland,  with  the  result  that  her  trial  trip 
developed  many  disappointing  features.  She 
did  not  come  up  to  her  contract  speed  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour ;  she  was  unsteady  in  a  sea,  and 
there  were  many  evidences  of  poor  workman- 
ship in  the  hull.  A  marine  architect  was  em- 
ployed to  make  necessary  changes,  and  she  was 
finally  accepted  and  placed  in  service. 

From  the  first  her  officers  found,  that  she 
must  be  handled  very  carefully.  Her  hull  was 
light  and  her  superstructure  heavy  (there  were 
four  decks).  In  order  to  cross  the  bar  at  South 
Haven  it  was  necessary  to  empty  the  ballast 
tanks  in  the  water  bottoms.  This  was  like- 
wise done  on  entering  the  Chicago  River.  The 
upper  decks  were  arranged  for  the  cheapest  ex- 
cursion traffic.  There  were  large  spaces  between 
deck-houses  clear  across  the  boat.  These  spaces 
were  used  for  dancing  and  for  cheap  deck  chairs 
and  settees.  This  arrangement  aJlowed  for  a 
rush  of  people  from  one  side  to  the  other  when 
their  attention  was  called  to  points  of  interest 
It  is  said  by  persons  who  purport  to  have  been 
passengers  that  one  day  while  crossing  the  lake 
in  a  light  sea  she  listed  slightly  and  the  people 
were  ordered  to  the  opposite  side.  Too  many 
crossed  over,  and  the  boat  heeled.  Another 
order  now  sent  the  panic-stricken  crowd  to  the 
other  side,  with  like  effect.  Life-preservers 
were  donned  and  many  felt  that  the  end  had 
come,  but  a  rapid  filling  of  the  ballast  tanks, 
which  had  beenemptied  to  lighten  the  boat  for 
speed,  resulted  in  finally  restoring  her  equi- 
librium. 

For  some  reason  the  boat  went  to  Lake  Erie 
in  1907,  and  her  crankiness  there  resulted  in  tlie 
elimination  of  the  top  deck. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  she  again  made  her 
appearance  in  Chicago  Harbor  and  carried  large 
crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  in  the  excursion 
traffic.  She  was  speedy,  and  for  that  reason 
was  patronized  by  the  lovers  of  cheap  sport 
Long  and  narrow,  her  two  triple  expansion 
engines  and  four  large  boilers  were  able  to 
drive  her  up  to  twenty-three  miles  per  hour, 
and  she  could  pass  nearly  any  boat  on  the 
lake. 

The  number  of  passengers  allowed  by  the 
Eastland's  license  was  about  2,500.  It  is 
said  that  a  year  ago  it  was  2,000,  and  that 
at  Cleveland  it  was  only  653.  Why  the 
change  was  made  is  a  question  which  the 
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inquest  should  answer.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  facts  of  this  disaster 
show  the  fallacy  of  allowing  a  very  large 
number  of  passengers  for  short  excursions 
on  the  theory  that  rescue  is  close  at  hand. 
If  a  thousand  people  perish  at  the  dock,  how 
many  would  be  saved  five  miles  out  ? 

THE   FACTS   OF 
THE   CALAMITY 

The  Indiana  Transportation  Company, 
which  operates  three  steamers  of  its  own, 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Haw- 
thorne Club,  consisting  of  Western  Electric 
Company  employees,  to  transport  7,000  peo- 
ple to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  to  attend  a 
picnic.  The  boats  were  to  leave  the  river  as 
loaded,  and  the  Eastland  was  to  be  loaded  first. 
Government  checkers  counted  the  passen- 
gers as  they  streamed  across  the  gangplank. 
Many  of  the  excursionists  were  acquainted, 
and  large  parties  insisted  on  being  on  the 
same  boat.  Moreover,  the  Eastland  was  pre- 
ferred, as  she  was  known  to  be  the  fastest 
of  the  fleet.  For  these  reasons  it  was  hard 
to  stop  the  flow  of  people  when  the  limit  was 
reached.  If  the  limit  was  exceeded,  which 
is  in  dispute,  these  facts  may  account  for  but 
not  excuse  it. 

As  the  flastland  was  starting  she  listed 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  There 
may  have  been  some  movement  of  passen- 
gers to  one  side  of  the  boat.  Needless  to  say, 
on  a  seaworthy,  stable  boat  no  such  move- 
ment should  have  had  any  serious  effect. 
What  followed  is  thus  described  by  our 
Chicago  correspondent  above  quoted  : 

The  steamer  never  stopped  heeling  after  once 
well  started.  Without  a  sound  or  movement, 
with  the  captain  still  on  the  bridge,  she  increased 
her  list  until  the  people  commenced  to  slide 
down  the  decks.  Then  a  chorus  of  screams 
awakened  everybody  on  or  near  the  river  to  the 
situation.  The  big  steamer  turned  clear  over 
and  rested  on  her  side  in  nineteen  feet  of  water 
(just  half  her  beam).  Those  who  were  saved 
simply  followed  the  turning  of  the  boat  by 
climbing  over  her  rails  and  standing  on  the  side 
of  the  molded  hull.  Not  only  did  those  who 
were  on  the  port  side  go  into  the  river,  but 
hundreds  who  could  not  reach  the  starboard  rail 
were  shot  down  the  vertical  decks  into  the 
water.  Those  who  were  in  the  cabins  on  the 
lower  sides  were  trapped,  those  on  the  upper 
were  also  trapped,  but  above  water.  Those  in 
the  cabins,  extending  the  full  beam  of  the  boat, 
had  little  to  hang  to  and  were  crushed  in  the 
panic  or  drowned.  Those  who  were  now  stand- 
ing upon  the  side  of  the  vessel  could  not,  for 


the  first  few  seconds,  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  boat  could  sink  no  farther,  and  persisted 
in  jumping  into  the  river. 

Within  two  minutes  many  water  craft,  the  fire 
department,  and  the  police  were  at  rescue  work. 
For  the  first  half-hour  the  largest  number  of 
recovered  persons  alive  and  dead  were  hauled 
out  of  the  river.  After  that  the  steamer  itself 
gave  up  its  victims.  Holes  were  burned  through 
the  plates  of  the  upturned  hull  by  the  oxy- 
acetylene  process.  This  -opened  a  way  to  the 
cabins,  and  many  of  the  passengers  were  rescued 
in  this  way.  By  night  on  Saturday  only  about 
eight  hundred  persons  were  checked  out  alive, 
but  there  was  no  accurate  count.  Nine  himdred 
and  nineteen  bodies  were  in  the  temporary 
morgues  at  this  time,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  people  were  in  inaccessible 
locations. 

The  estimated  loss  of  life  three  days  after 
the  calamity  was  from  1,200  to  1,500  ;  over 
J  ,000  bodies  had  been  actually  recovered,  and 
there  v^ere  then  over  600  persons  missing. 

The  Secretary  "of  Commerce,  Mr.  Red- 
field,  promises  a  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion. It  ought  to  include  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  methods  of  inspection  as  well 
as  of  individual  responsibility.  The  owners  of 
a  ship  have  a  right  to  Governmental  instruc- 
tion as  to  what  they  may  and  what  they  may 
not  do  With  her  under  different  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  they  also  are  bound,  apart 
from  and  beyond  those  instructions,  by 
humane  motives  to  know  their  own  business 
and  to  let  no  motives  of  gain  lead  them  to  im- 
peril life.  We  Americans  are  charged  with 
lapsing  from  horror-stricken  excitement  imme- 
diately after  such  a  disaster  into  tolerance 
with  delay  and  with  half-way  reforms.  The 
Easdand  calamity  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  until  guilt  is  fixed,  punishment  awarded, 
and  practical,  enforceable  measures  pre- 
scribed to  make  its  recurrence  impossible. 

STRIKES   AND    RUMORS 
OF   STRIKES 

In  some  respects  the  strike  situation  in  this 
country  improved  last  week ;  in  others  it 
remained  threatening.  The  condition  which 
underlies  the  efforts  of  the  unions  to  obtain 
better  wages  and  better  hours  and  further 
recognition  is  obvious.  In  certain  industries 
the  large  war  orders  have  caused  increased 
activity  ;  this  has  been  reflected  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  securities  of  these  industrial 
companies.  There  has  been  much  talk  also 
of  enormous  profits,  although  those  who  know 
the  facts  fully  recognize  that  there  is  another 
side  to  this,  as  the  war  orders  have  no  per- 
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manent  or  certain  outlook  for  the  future,  and 
as,  also,  apart  from  immediate  profits  to  cer- 
tain industries,  the  orders  represent  payment 
for  waste,  not  an  increase  in  the  country's 
wealth.  Naturally  the  workers  desire  to 
share  these  new  profits,  and  think  the  time 
opportune  for  forcing  an  issue  by  strikes  if 
their  end  is  not  gained  otherwise.  In  many 
cases,  as  in  the  Bridgeport  labor  contest, 
already  noted,  and  in  the  great  strikes  in  the 
ofl  industry  at  Bayonne,  the  employers  have 
come  to  terms  or  have  made  promises,  and 
disturbance  and  threats  have  subsided. 

The  Bayonne  strike  for  a  time  was  dan- 
gerous ;  the  attacks  of  the  mob  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  companies  were  fiercely  crim- 
inal. Pictures  on  another  page  show  to  what 
lengths  violence  was  carried.  That  this  vio- 
lence was  ended  without  the  intervention  of 
the  militia  was  largely  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  and  personality  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hudson  County,  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Kinkead, 
who  used  every  particle  of  authority  he  had, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more,  in  urging  peace 
and  enforcing  order.  He  went  unarmed 
among  strikers  and  hired  guards ;  made  them 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  arrested  those  who  re- 
fused to  obey  or  who  broke  the  law,  from 
officers  of  the  companies  down  to  individual 
strikers  ;  managed  the  excited  men,  most  of 
them  foreigners,  many  of  them  ignorant  of 
the  English  language — all  with  a  sort  of 
friendly  finnness  which  had  remarkable 
effect.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  foreign 
strikers  called  the  sheriff  "  Kresni  Ocec^"  or 
Godfather,  throws  an  interesting  light  on  his 
influence  and  methods. 

Like  the  attack  on  strikers  by  armed 
guards  at  Roosevelt,  New  Jersey,  some  time 
ago,  this  Bayonne  trouble  anew,  and  for  the 
hundredth  time,  enforces  the  principle  that  a 
State  constabulary  ought  to  exist  to  deal  with 
just  such  matters.  That  armed  guards  hired 
by  the  corporations  and  acting  for  them  should 
even  for  a  day  patrol  the  streets  and  order 
citizens  about  is  intolerable  and  simply  pro- 
vocative of  violence.  The  State,  through  its 
own  officers,  must  control '  such  situations. 
The  necessity  of  a  workable  set  of  machinery 
for  immediate  arbitration  is  also  shown  in  this 
strike.  Apparently  the  difficulty  has  been 
adjusted  by  the  sheriff  and  by  mutual  con- 
cession, but  the  lessons  involved  are  none  the 
less  dear  and  forcible. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  week  the  threat- 
ened strike  of  machinists  and  metal  trade 
workers  for  an  eight-hour  day  and   higher 


wages,  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  increase 
of  war  work,  had  not  taken  place.  Re- 
ports indicated  that  the  first  strike  in  this 
industry  was  likely  to  take  place  with  a 
Brooklyn  concern,  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company, 
which  does  some  work  under  contract  for 
the  United  States  Government,  a  fact  which 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
United  States  law  prescribing  an  eight-hour 
day  for  Government  work.  If  the  men  in 
this  company  and  in  another  large  company 
in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  go  on  strike,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  general  strike  among  machinists 
and  other  skilled  workers  whose  products 
relate  to  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
amicable  adjustment  is  quite  within  the  possi- 
bilities. 

The  question  continues  to  be  asked  as  to 
how  far  German  or  Austrian  influence  is 
responsible  for  these  strikes.  Doubtless 
wherever  that  influence  can  be  applied  to 
existing  conditions  by  individuals  it  has  been 
applied — in  the  Bayonne  strike,  for  instance, 
one  prominent  figure  was  an  Austrian  who 
was  in  nowise  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  companies,  nor  was  he  a  union  leader. 
Other  instances  like  this  could  be  stated. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  infer  that 
the  industrial  unrest  and  strikes  have  been 
planned  by  partisans  in  the  war.  The  other 
considerations  above  adduced  render  such  an 
inference  needless,  and  a  body  of  serious 
evidence  to  support  it  is  not  yet  available. 

BUILDING   UP   THE 
ORGANIZED    MILITIA 

In  the  illustrated  section  of  this  week's 
Oudook  there  are  three  pictures  of  vital 
significance  to  every  American  citizen.  These 
three  pictures  show  the  organized  militia  at 
work. 

It  is  no  training-day  frolic  in  which 
these  men  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
are  engaged,  for  the  maneuvers  of  the 
modem  soldier  represent  as  concentrated  a 
form  of  mental  and  physical  activity  as  can  be 
obtained.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  mounted 
infantrymen  of  New  York  State  engaged 
in  a  scouting  expedition  near  the  Fishkill 
plains.  The  second  picture  shows  engineers 
engaged  in  constructing  a  pontoon  bridge, 
an  operation  the  speedy  performance  of 
which  requires,  not  only  knowledge,  but  long 
practice  and  rigorous  discipline.  Military 
bridge-building  of  this  kind  cannot  wait  on 
the  convenience  of  contractors  or  the  com- 
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placence  of  municipal  authorities.  Upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  bridge  over  an  un ford- 
able  stream  can  be  constructed  may  rest  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  lives.  The  third  pic- 
ture shows  coast  artillerymen  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia  engaged  in  practice  with 
the  12 -inch  mortars  at  Fort  Andrew.  For 
the  private  in  the  coast  artillery  successful 
work  means  the  skill  that  comes  with  practice, 
strength,  and  discipline.  For  his  officer, 
however,  such  target  practice  is  a  synonym 
for  science  and  exhaustive  education. 

Only  a  full  realization  of  the  arduous 
training  required  for  the  business  of  soldier- 
ing can  make  Mr.  Bryan's  phrase  concern- 
ing the  million  men  that  would  spring  to 
arms  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  sound  like 
the  culpable  absurdity  that  it  is.  Discipline 
and  equipment  are  the  two  essentials  of  the 
modem  soldier  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
existence  by  the  utterance  of  any  number  of 
smooth-sounding  words. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  work  that  is 
being  done  to-day  in  the  preparation  of  this 
country  for  the  business  of  self-defense  is 
being  performed  at  the  training  camps  for 
officers  of  volunteers  which  are  being  con- 
ducted both  in  the  East  and  the  West  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  War  Department.  This 
is  the  most  forward-looking  step  that  is  being 
taken  towards  obtaining  for  this  country  a 
"  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms." 
President  Wilson,  from  whom  this  phrase  is 
quoted,  is  now  reported  as  taking  a  more 
sympathetic  view  of  the  position  of  those 
who  are  working  for  preparedness  against 
war. 

SIR  JAMBS   MURRAY 

By  the  death  of  Sir  James  Murray  Eng- 
land loses  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
scholars.  Sir  James  was  bom  in  1837  in 
Denholm,  near  Hawick,  in  Roxburghshire. 
He  was  educated  at  schools  in  Hawick  and 
Edinburgh,  and  later  at  London  University. 
His  first  position  in  the  workaday  world 
was  that  of  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Oriental  Bank  of  London.  But  academic 
life  strongly  tempted  him,  and  six  years  later 
he  became  a  master  at  Mill  Hill  School. 

About  this  time,  as  a  result  of  the  appeal 
of  Dean  Trench,  the  author  of  a  number  of 
leamed  papers  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language,  a  new  dic- 
tionary was  projected.  The  idea  was  taken 
up  vigorously  by  the  Philological  Society  of 
London,  and  a  dictionary  was  planned  on  a 


colossal  scale.  Herbert  Coleridge,  the  poet's 
great-great-nephew,  was  the  first  editor.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Fumivale,  and  when 
the  latter  died  it  looked  as  though  the  dic- 
tionary might  be  '  abandoned.  It  was  then 
that  Oxford  University  itself  took  up  the 
work  and  called  on  James  Murray  to  com- 
plete it  The  choice  was  an  appropriate 
one,  as  Murray  had  now  become  a  famous 
philologist  and  was  President  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society.  With  a  corps  of  assistants 
he  took  entire  charge,  and  by  1893  he 
had  published  two  volumes  covering  the 
words  from  A  to  C.  He  was  assisted 
by  twenty  to  thirty  editors  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  work,  and  also  by  several 
thousand  volunteer  assistants  in  various 
parts  of  Elngland  and  other  Elnglish-speaking 
countries,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  books 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  out  unusual 
words  and  supplying  quotations.  Every 
English  book  published  before  1500  a.d. 
was  read,  and  every  book  of  imp>ortance  since 
that  date. 

The  work  grew  so  rapidly  that  Sir  James 
went  to  Oxford  to  live.  He  settled  down  4it 
Sunnyside,  on  the  Banbury  Road,  not  too 
far  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was,  of 
course,  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of  infor- 
mation. A  building  was  erected  for  the  (fic- 
tionary  workers.  Sir  James  caUed  it  **  The 
Scriptorium."  There,  ranged  like  the  case 
racks  in  a  printing  office,  are  hundreds  of 
cases  divided  into  pigeonholes,  which  refer 
to  some  work  in  the  English  language,  and 
containing  millions  of  slips  upon  which  have 
been  noted  historical  memoranda,  quotations, 
and  other  material  obtained  by  the  regular  or 
volunteer  readers. 

Sir  James  had  almost  completed  his  tenth 
and  last  volume,  T  to  Z.  For  a  long  time  his 
friends  had  queried  whether  his  life  might 
not  come  to  its  end  before  the  dictionary  did. 
The  race  has  been  a  fine  one  and  the  diction- 
ary has  won — but  only  by  a  narrow  margin. 

THE   GEORGE   JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 

A  year  ago  last  March  The  Outiook  re- 
ported at  some  length  the  investigation  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Frceville,  New 
York,  by  the  Sute  Board  of  Charities.  Pur- 
suant to  the  findings  of  this  Board,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  trustees  and  the  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  George  Junior 
Republics  exonerated  Mr.  George  of  any  con- 
scious wrong-doing  or  of  any  moral  dclin- 
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quency  in  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic,  and  voted  their  complete  confidence 
in  his  moral  integrity.  Nevertheless,  at  that 
time,  because  of  the  notoriety  of  the  trial,  it 
was  thought  best  that  Mr.  George  should 
remove  his  residence  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Freeville  Republic,  thus  placating  those  who 
felt  that  his  presence  there  was  a  detriment 
to  the  work,  but  that  he  should  continue  his 
activities  as  Director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. With  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  The  Oudook  expressed  hearty  agree- 
ment. Mr.  George  voluntarily  agreed  to 
remove  his  residence  from  Freeville  to  the  city 
of  Ithaca,  New  York.  This  removal  was 
made  late  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

It  is  more  than  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  of  this  change  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic.  The  experiment  was  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  George  from 
direct  contact  with  the  work  at  Freeville 
might  restore  public  faith  in  the  institution, 
whose  reputation  had  been  damaged  by  news- 
paper gossip  about  its  founder.  The  result 
has  been  the  failure  of  this  very  plausible 
theory,  and  the  emphasizing  of  the  real  hold 
of  Mr.  George's  picturesque  and  vivid  per- 
sonality upon  the  public  mind.  Instead  of 
the  disassociation  of  Mr.  George  with  the 
Republic  resulting  in  a  restoration  of  public 
confidence  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
citizens  and  in  the  amount  of  contributions, 
just  the  opposite  occurred.  In  fact,  the 
already  seriously  disorganized  Republic  dwin- ' 
died  until,  by  the  1st  of  October,  1914,  there 
was  but  one  citizen  left  and  the  contributions 
had  entirely  ceased. 

A  GHANGB   IN    POLICY 

After  reviewing  this  lamentable  situation, 
the  trustees  called  Mr.  George  before  them 
and  told  him  that  the  policy  which  they  had 
pursued  had  proved  unsuccessful,  and  that 
they  were  now  willing,  if  he  were  willing,  to 
tr>'  the  experiment  of  placing  him  in  absolute 
control  of  the  situation,  so  that  he  might  re- 
vive the  institution  if  possible,  and,  if  not, 
might  assume  the  dismal  responsibility  of 
burying  the  corpse. 

Mr.  George  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Board  to  assume  complete  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
Republic.  Thirty  days  after  Mr.  George 
had  thus  taken  charge  of  affairs  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  had  risen  from  one  to  thirty, 
and  the  contributions  had  begun  to  come 
in  again,   in  spite  of  the  depressed  times. 


The  expenses  of  the  institution  were  radically 
reduced,  with  the  result  that  the  month  of 
October  was  concluded,  not  only  without  the 
monthly  deficit  which  had  been  contracted 
for  years  past,  but  with  a  few  dollars  bal- 
ance. This  improvement  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic  has  steadily  continued  from 
tiiat  time,  until  there  are  now  seventy-seven 
citizens  enrolled  in  the  Republic,  and  a  record 
of  eight  months  during  which  it  has  more 
nearly  paid  its  way  than  ever  before. 

This  unprecedented  revival  of  an  appar- 
endy  hopelessly  ruined  institution  has  been 
furthered .  by  the  most  loyal  and  whole- 
hearted support  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple living  within  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  of  Freeville.  The  neighbors  of  the 
Republic  have  risen  morally  and  financially  to 
its  defense  and  support.  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  founder  and  former  President  of  Cor- 
nell University,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  what  may  be  described  as  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  defend 
Mr.  George  and  the  Republic  in  future  from 
such  a  partisan  and  prejudiced  investigation 
as  was  carried  out  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  less  than  two  years  ago.  As  a  fur- 
ther safeguard  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Republic  will,  in  the  future,  refuse  to  accept 
State  wards  as  citizens. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  was  fittingly  celebrated  in  Freeville 
on  July  10,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  with  athletic  games  and  an  enter- 
tainment furnished  by  the  citizens.  Some 
sixty  or  seventy  ex-citizens  returned  for  the 
jubilation  and  to  listen  to  addresses  by  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White  and  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tion of  Mr.  George  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Republic  will  be  fulfilled.  The  Republic  idea 
in  education  is  founded  on  mutual  trust 
and  an  impelling  personality.  With  either  ele- 
ment lacking,  it  has  a  hard  road  to  travel.  It 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  not  only  the 
personality  of  Mr.  George,  but  trust  in  his 
leadership  as  well,  has  been  restored  to  the 
Freeville  Republic, 

EDUCATION   IN 
TURKEY 

The  reports  of  commencement  days  at 
American  educational  institutions  in  the  Ori- 
ent naturally  arrive  a  considerable  time  after 
the  event.  This  would  be  true  in  any  case, 
but  it  is  specially  true  in  these  days  of  war. 

The   report   on   Commencement    Day  at 
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Constantinople  College,  better  known  as  the 
American  College  for  Girls,  in  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  is  just  at  hand,  and  is 
of  special  interest  because  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  has  been  a  smothering  of 
all  educational  institutions  in  Turkey,  and,  in 
particular,  that  Constantinople  is  now  so  in- 
closed and  occupied  by  military  forces  as  to 
leave  little  chance  for  the  ordinary  events  of 
the  day  and  year  to  occur.  But  this  has  not 
been  true  ^f  Constantinople  College.  On 
June  11  its  Commencement  occurred,  and 
was  a  brilliant  occasion  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  year — or  po^ibly  as  a 
result  of  having  surmounted  many  of  them  I 
Nineteen  girls  were  graduated,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  their  nationalities — seven 
Bulgarians,  six  Armenians,  two  Turks,  two 
Greeks,  one  Albanian,  and  one  American. 
The  audience  comprised  representatives  of 
all  the  nationalities  of  the  land. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  the  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  We 
learn  that  as  Mr.  Morgenthau  received  his 
degree  the  enthusiasm  reached  great  height, 
as  he  is  extremely  popular  with  all  the  differ- 
ent peoples  of  the  Near  East.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success  as  a  leader  in  these 
times  of  crisis  is  his  sincere  friendship  for  all 
peoples,  and  his  real  desire  to  help  any  per* 
sons,  no  matter  what  their  race,  who  are 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  war  or  for 
any  other  reasons.  The  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  which  he  has  thus  created  has 
been  a  strong  force  in  Constantinople  and 
has  made  the  successful  continuance  of  the 
College  possible  during  the  present  war. 
Such  a  career  honors  the  Washington 
Administration,  and  will  stand  out  nobly  in 
the  history  of  the  American  diplomatic 
service. 

Speaking  of  education  in  Turkey,  we 
should  chronicle  the  apparently  strange  but 
immensely  gratifying  fact  that,  despite  the 
hardships  of  the  past  year,  education  for 
Mohammedan  women  has  made  a  distinct 
advance.  They  have  been  admitted  officially 
to  the  Turkish  Imperial  University  and  sev- 
eral hundred  women  have  attended  courses 
there.  Those  who  could  pass  the  necessary 
examinations  were  enrolled  as  regular  stu- 
dents, and  others  who  could  not  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  classes  as  visiting  mem- 
bers. Surely,  in  view  of  the  above,  it  will  not 
do  to  be  hopeless  about  the  future  of  Turkey. 


SCHOOL  TBXT-BOOKS 

In  the  minds  of  many  observers,  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools  are  suffer- 
ing from  too  many  text-books.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  teacher  is  apt  to  rely  far  too  much 
on  the  text- book  and  to  supplement  a  lack  of 
natural  teaching  aptitude  by  a  kind  of  wooden 
adherence  to  what  somebody  else  says  in  a 
volume  prepared  for  the  purpose.  As  to 
the  child,  the  outcome  of  a  non-appeal  to 
natural  individual  cleverness  is  apparent, 
and  the  result  is  lazy  and  unindividual  diil- 
dren.  But  children  need  some  text-books — 
that  is  evident  How  shall  they  be  supplied 
in  our  public  schools  ? 

Hitherto  they  have  been  paid  fer  mosdy 
by  the  children's  parents.  Aside  from  those 
municipalities  which  provide  text-books,  for 
a  long  time  there  has  been  a  growing  feel- 
ing, especially  in  the  West,  that  the  State 
should  supply  text-books,  and  in  two  States, 
California  and  Kansas,  this  is  now  being 
done.  One  reason  why  other  States  have 
not  adopted  the  plan  is  because  the  intro- 
duction of  free  text-books  would  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  public  school  system,  and  thus 
increase  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

California  has  been  printing  all  the  ele- 
mentary text-books  used  in  the  State  for 
approximately  thirty  years.  Until  1913  the 
books  were  sold  at  cost  to  the  pupils  or  to 
their  parents.  Legislation  was  then  enacted 
requiring  them  to  be  furnished  free.  Some 
persons  who  have  investigated  the  California 
situation  are  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
plan  is  economical.  The  State  Superintendent 
believes  that  it  results  in  a  saving  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  books 
per  year;  other  authorities  in  the  Sute 
claim  that  there  is  no  absolute  saving  when 
the  quality  of  the  books  and  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  in  making  them  is  con- 
sidered. 

Kansas  is  printing  only  a  very  few  text- 
books, but  will  print  all  text-books  used  in 
elementary  schools  as  rapidly  as  present  con- 
tracts with  publishers  terminate.  The  Kansas 
law  providing  for  printing  books  for  public 
school  children  was  passed  two  years  ago.  and 
the  first  books  were  printed  in  the  summer 
of  1914. 

THB  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION'S 
INVESTIGATION 

The  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  recently  made  an 
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interesting  investigation,  obtaining  data  from 
forty- three  text-book  publishers  who  control 
probably  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  text- 
book sales  in  this  country.  The  aggregate 
total  sales  for  text-books  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  1913  reported  by  these  pub- 
lishers amounted  to  over  $17,200,000,  of 
which  the  amount  for  public  schools,  ele- 
mentary and  high,  was  over  $14,200,000.  As 
the  total  enrollment  in  public,  elementary, 
and  high  schools  for  the  year  was  about 
18.600,000,  deducting  the  California  enroll- 
ment (California  being  the  only  State  in  that 
year  which  printed  its  own  books),  the  num- 
ber is  about  18,200,000.  The  total  annual 
sale  of  text-books  for  each  child  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  becomes, 
therefore,  78.3  cents. 

For  all  school  purposes  the  annual  total 
exp>enditure  for  each  child  is  approximately 
$38.31.  Thus  the  cost  of  text-books  is 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance.  On  the  school  population  basis, 
the  cost  j>er  child  is  56.6  cents,  however,  thus 
making  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  text- 
books on  the  total  population  basis  less  than 
15  cents. 

Such  figures  would  indicate  that  there  is 
little  ground  for  the  fear  that  the  introduction 
of  free  text-books,  whether  printed  by  the 
State  or  furnished  by  publishers,  would  add 
much  to  the  cost  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. They  will  add  still  less  when  text- 
books are  used  only  because  a  more  direct 
method  cannot  be  used  I 

THB   GARY    PLAN 

The  name  Gary  was  made  known  first  by 
the  man  who  has  directed  the  policy  and 
management  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Second,  it  is  known  as  that  of  the 
new  and  important  steel  manufacturing  town 
in  Indiana  near  Chicago.  And  now,  third,  it 
is  becoming  still  more  widely  known  as  the 
place  in  which  a  very  successful  plan  in  edu- 
cation originated.  The  plan  greatly  increases 
the  efficiency  of  educational  equipment.  It 
involves  a  school  day  of  eight  hours  instead 
of  five,  and  six  days  a  week  instead  of  five. 
This  time  is  given  up  to  teaching,  vocational 
training,  ethical  guidance,  and  play,  and  all 
Is  done  without  excess  cost  of  plant  by 
means  of  alternating  classes,  moving  from 
one  place  to  another  for  study,  work,  and 
exercise. 

Hence,  for  the  same  school  curriculum  as 
at  present,  many  more  pupils  can  be  accom- 


modated. Such  a  plan,  adapted  to  a  com- 
munity like  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  in  New 
York  City,  tor  instance,  where  there  are 
thirty-six  thousand  children  of  school  age  and 
yet  where  there  is  accon^modation  for  only 
twenty-five  thousand,  would  enable  the  work 
to  be  done  without  additional  school  buildings 
and  without  the  additional  expense  df  opera- 
tion. Not  long  ago  The  Outlook  gave  a 
description  from  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  gratifying  results  of  the  application  of 
the  Gary  plan  to  a  Bronx  school. 

What  is  necessary  to  the  plan,  however, 
is  the  additional  facilities  involved  in  the 
building  of  libraries,  gymnasiums,  auditori- 
ums, shops,  swimming-pools,  and  playgrounds, 
At  Gary  the  playgrounds,  swimming-pools, 
and  gymnasiums  are  open  on  Sunday,  as  well 
as  other  days,  and  so  keep  the  children  off  the 
streets.  Five  out  of  every  eight  Gary  schools 
also  open  their  playgrounds  in  the  evening, 
with  a  consequent  beneficial  effect  on  the 
community's  general  health. 

Moreover,  five-eighths  of  the  Gary  day 
schools  have  evening  academic  instruction, 
and  three-eighths  are  open  for  evening  shop 
instruction.  What  is  more,  they  have  the 
kind  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  training 
of  adult  workers,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  men  and  boys  en- 
rolled are  over  sbcteen  years  old  and  are 
working  during  the  day. 

Such  a  plan  appeals  to  the  children.  It 
appeals  to  their  parents,  too.  It  means :  no 
more  congested  classes;  an  opportunity  to 
the  child  to  choose  and  beg^n  a  vocation  while 
still  in  school ;  finally,  recreation  recognized 
as  a  part  of  life. 

A   NATIONAL   MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT 

Paying  for  admission  to  lectures  on  Chris- 
tian missions,  as  people  have  lately  begun  to 
do,  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  It  is  the 
latest  of  many  signs  of  a  growing  public  in- 
terest in  an  enterprise  that  has  given  luster 
to  the  name  of  America  in  far-off  lands. 

A  date  to  reckon  from  is  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  of  1900  in  New  York 
City,  the  effect  of  which  was  more  than 
doubled  by  that  of  1910  in  Edinburgh.  These 
were  influential  in  broadening  the  missionary 
idea  and  motive  from  that  of  saving  individ- 
ual souls  to  that  of  making  Christian  nations. 
Amid  new  and  great  opportunities  mis- 
sionary enterprises  have  grown  to  such  di- 
mensions  since   this   century   began  that  a 
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pan-denominational  organization  was  found 
necessary  to  cope  with  its  exigencies. 

In  1906  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
formed,  to  "  bring  the  laymen  of  all  churches 
together  on  a  common  platform  to  consider 
the  whole  problem  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  and  plan  for  its  solution."  In  1909-10 
it  held  seventy-five  conventions  throughout 
the  country,  with  an  average  of  one  thousand 
registered  delegates  to  each.  Culminating 
in  a  National  Congress  at  Chicago,  it  effected 
large  results,  but,  while  eleven  denomina- 
tional laymen's  movements  have  been  at 
work  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  opportunities  for  extension  increased 
faster  than  the  resources  of  the  missionary 


agencies. 


Consequently  a  second  National  campaign 
has  been  planned  for  1915-16,  from  October 
till  April,  concluding  with  a  National  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  During  most  of  this 
period  two  or  three  conventions  will  be  held 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, employing  several  teams  of  speakers,  the 
ablest  representatives  of  missionary  work, 
home  and  foreign,  and  of  effective  church 
activity.  To  these  great  meetings  all  the 
churches  are  urged  to  send  their  best  men 
as  delegates.  In  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  this  campaign  every  important  mis- 
sionary agency  in  the  country  is  co-operating, 
and  Convention  committees  have  been  or- 
ganized and  are  now  forming.  After  each 
Convention  an  executive  secretary  will  remain 
on  the  field  to  direct  a  well-planned  work  of 
conservation  and  extension.  This  promising 
campaign  is  to  open  at  Boston  and  Chicago 
simultaneously,  October  14-17. 

ART   AND   THE 
EXPRESS   COMPANIES 

In  The  Outlook  of  June  16  we  pointed  out 
that  the  new  law  with  regard  to  the  valuation 
of  baggage  on  railways  was  causing  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  passen- 
gers. The  purpose  of  the  law,  which  went 
into  effect  on  June  1,  was  to  make  common 
carriers  responsible  for  the  full  value  of  the 
property  carried  by  them  ;  but,  as  we  pointed 
out  before,  Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law,  seems  to  have  been  negli- 
gent in  not  foreseeing  the  confusion  which  has 
resulted  from  the  enactment  of  this  piece 
of  legislation.  Undoubtedly  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  the  law  was  to  benefit 
the  shipper  by  making  the  express  companies 


responsible  for  shipments ;  but  the  result  has 
been  that  the  shipper  is  no  longer  able  to 
assume  responsibility  and  relieve  the  express 
company  of  liability  even  if  he  desires,  and  is 
obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  insurance  against 
the  risk  of  the  express  company's  own  negli- 
gence. 

A  new  and  more  serious  aspect  of  the 
Cummins  Amendment,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Inter- State  Commerce  Commission,  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  According  to  this  in- 
te  pretation,  paintings  and  sculptures  shipped 
by  express  hereafter  must  be  fully  val- 
ued by  the  shipper  before  shipment  and 
transportation  charges  paid  thereon  in  ad- 
vance. 

"  The  rate  of  transportation  authorized  by 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  on 
such  shipments  is  exorbitant,"  sdys  Miss 
Leila  Mechlin,  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  **  and  this  ruling,  there- 
fore, will  practically  put  an  end  to  the  send- 
ing about  of  traveling  exhibitions  of  works  of 
art,  and  will  thereby  restrict,  retard,  and  finally 
prevent  the  upbuilding  of  art  collections  and 
art  museums  throughout  the  country.  For 
example,  I  find,  through  conference  with  the 
express  companies,  that  if  we  were  to  send 
an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  from  Washington 
to  New  York  and  return  we  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  express  company,  over  and  above 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  $29S  and 
some  cents  for  insurance  on  additional  valua- 
tion. If  the  collection  were  sent  beyond  Chi- 
cago, this  rate  would  be  much  increased,  and 
if  it  were  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  it  would 
be  almost  doubled." 

Miss  Mechlin  goes  on  to  say  that  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Federation  to  cover  all 
traveling  exhibidons  with  a  blanket  insurance 
policy  "  at  a  rate  for  the  entire  circuit,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  about  six  months,  not  much 
in  advance  of  what  the  express  companies 
will  now  legitimately  charge  for  insurance 
merely  in  transportation  for  one  short  haul 
and  return.  In  other  words,  on  a  traveling 
exhibition  shown  in  six  cities  the  excessive 
cost  over  and  above  the  present  cost  wouM 
amount  to  over  $1,800.  Obviously,  this 
would  put  an  end  to  the  sending  about  of 
exhibitions." 

It  is  a  strange  and  sad  fact  that,  while  one 
purpose  of  the  amendment  was  obviously 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  shipment 
of  live  stock  in  closed  boxes,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  it  has  been  made  to  refer 
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especially  to  paintings  and  sculpture,  the 
form  of  receipt  required  by  the  express  com- 
pany of  a  shipper  stating  in  unequivocal 
language  that  the  receipt  is  intended  for 
those  who  ship  "live  stock  (horses,  jacks, 
mules>,  paintings,  and  sculpture." 

Of  course  the  value  of  paintings  is  not 
ahrays  easy  to  fix,  but  if  the  selling  price  of 
a  pkrture  is  $10,000  and  the  shipper  values 
it  at  $5,000  or  $6,000,  the  shipper  as  well 
as  the  express  company  is  liable  to  a  penalty 

of  $5,000. 

Congress  has  bungled  in  the  passage  of 
this  law,  and  the  sooner  the  tangle  is  unrav- 
eled the  better  for  art,  for  the  traveling 
public,  and  for  the  self-respect  of  American 
legislators. 

THE   REVOLUTION 
IN  HAITI 

The  assassination  of  President  Vilbrun 
Guillaume,  of  Haiti,  at  Port-au-Prince  on 
July  28  was  an  atrocious  piece  of  mob  vio- 
lence. It  involves  questions  of  international 
importance,  because  the  President  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  French  Legation,  whence  he  was 
dragged  by  the  mob  and  shot  down  before 
its  very  doors.  The  day  before  the  revolu- 
tionists had  partly  destroyed  the  executive 
mansion,  and  then  the  President's  life  had 
been  saved  only  by  the  French  Minister's 
urgent  efforts,  while  one  of  Guillaume's  chief 
supporters.  General  Oscar,  was  killed  by  the 
bloodthirsty  mob.  It  is  said  that  after  the 
murder  of  President  GuUlaume  his  body  was 
dragged  through  the  streets.  On  the  other 
hand,  Guillaume  or  Oscar  had  ordered  the 
execution  of  ex-President  Zamor  and  scores 
of  political  prisoners.  The  scenes  as  de- 
scribed in  the  despatches  recall  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  An 
American  war-vessel  was  sent  to  Port-au- 
Prince  from  Cape  Haitien,  where  it  had 
already  landed  marines.  As  we  write  it 
seems  certain  that  rigorous  measures  of  re- 
pression will  be  needed  to  protect  life  and 
establish  order. 

It  is  reported  that  one  reason  of  the  recent 
fierceness  of  factional  fighting  in  Haiti  has 
been  the  belief  that,  because  of  the  European 
war,  interference  from  abroad  was  not  feared, 
and  this  may  also  account  for  the  disregard 
of  the  French  Minister's  rights.  It  is  for  the 
United  States  to  show  that  it  has  the  power 
and  the  will  to  preserve  the  peace  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  against  savagery  and  end- 
less revolution  and  counter-revolution. 


A  BALANCE-SHEET 

It  is  one  year  since  Germany  b^^n  war 
upon  Russia,  France,  and  England  and 
so  initiated  the  present  European  conflict 
Three  years  before,  General  von  Bemhardi,  in 
his  volume  "  Germany  and  the  Next  War," 
had  declared  the  objects  which  Germany 
must  by  war  secure.  With  commendable, 
if  audacious,  frankness  General  von  Bemhardi 
rebuked  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  sought  to  stir  within  them  the 
military  spirit  War  he  declared  to  be  **  a 
biologkal,  a  moral,  and  a  Christian  neces- 
sity," and  absolutely  essential  to  Germany 
if  Germany  would  accomplish  the  results 
which  her  history,  her  character,  and  her 
position  demanded  of  her. 

What  were  those  results ;  what  the  objects 
which,  as  thus  defined  by  General  von  Bem- 
hardi, Germany  was  called  upon  to  accom- 
plish.' 

She  must  protect  her  borders  from  "  the 
Slavonic  races  which  are  ever  dashing  against 
her  coasts."  It  is  true  that  **  Russia  at  pres- 
ent has  no  inducement  to  seek  an  aggressive 
war  with  Germany  or  to  take  part  in  war," 
but  she  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
try  to  cross  Germany's  political  paths.  Ger- 
many must  not  wait  for  Russian  aggression. 

It  is,  however,  upon  France  that  Germany's 
attack  must  first  be  made.  **  France  must 
be  so  completely  crushed  that  she  can  never 
again  come  across  our  path." 

France  is  depicted  by  General  von  Bemhardi 
as  Germany's  chief  rival :  she  *'  has  created 
for  herself  the  second  largest  colonial  empire 
in  the  world,"  something  which  the  conqueror 
of  Gravelotte  and  the  Sedan  ought  not  to 
allow.  Germany  must  win  on  the  battle- 
field of  Europe  colonies  for  her  surplus  poi> 
ulaticn,  that  she  may  retain  for  Germany  that 
strength  of  the  German  nation  which  has 
been  pouring  into  foreign  countries  and  lost 
to  the  Fatherland. 

By  conquest  she  must  also  win  new  territory 
for  that  ix>pulation.  In  Europe.'  He  does 
not  say ;  but  this  is  the  necessary  implication. 

For  the  same  reason  Germany  must  ex- 
tend her  commerce  to  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Her  native  p)opulation  cannot  consume  all 
the  products  of  her  native  industries.  Those 
industries  depend,  therefore,  on  exportation. 

War  is  a  duty  which  Germany  owes  to  the 
worid.  She  is  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
globe  ;  her  people  are  the  most  civilized,  cul- 
tured, and  efficient  people.    This  superiority 
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imposes  upon  her  the  obligation  to  make 
herself  the  world's  leader,  that  she  may  im- 
pose her  culture  upon  other  nations. 

War  is  a  duty  Germany  owes  to  herself. 
By  war  she  must  unite  her  disunited  popula- 
tion and  recover  for  the  nation  that  unity  which 
is  lamentably  lacking  in  the  German  Empire. 

Thus  war  is  for  (Germany  a  necessity.  She 
has  no  option.  She  must  choose  between 
world  power  and  downfall. 

To  these  objects,  thus  avowed  by  one  of 
the  foremost  Grerman  advocates  of  the  war, 
there  must  be  added  two,  interpreted  by 
other  representatives,  and  still  more  forcibly 
by  deeds. 

Though  she  had  few  oversea  ix)ssessions 
to  defend,  she  wished  a  navy  which  would 
rival  that  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  under 
obligation  to  defend  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
and  Egypt. 

And  when  Austria  tried,  condemned,  and 
resolved  to  execute  sentence  upon  Servia, 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Austrian  Crown  Prince,  Germany  sus- 
tained Austria  in  her  refusal  to  seek  what 
Servia  proposed,  and  England,  Italy,  France, 
and  Russia  urged  a  conference  of  the 
European  Powers  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  issues  involved. 

Twelve  months  of  war  on  land  and  sea  have 
now  passed.  How  much  of  these  objects  has 
Germany  accomplished  ? 

Germany's  ally  and  partner,  Austria- 
Hungary,  has  punished  Servia,  but  not  with- 
out suffering  herself  from  famine,  war,  and 
pestilence.  At  this  writing  it  is  not  believed 
that  a  single  Austrian  soldier  is  to  be  found 
on  Servian  soil,  and  if  the  war  should  end 
to-day  the  question  of  Servia's  guilt  and  her 
relations  to  Austria  would  be  settled,  as 
Servia  before  the  war  proposed  they  should  be 
settled,  by  a  conference  of  the  Great  Powers. 

Germany  has  injured  France ;  has  de- 
stroyed some  of  her  finest  buildings  ;  devas- 
tated some  of  her  fairest  districts ;  taken  and 
still  is  taking  the  coal  and  iron  from  her  most 
valuable  mines.  But  she  has  not  crushed 
France.  On  the  contrary,  France  has  gained 
in  moral  force  more  than  she  has  lost  in 
material  wealth,  and  is  to-day  a  stronger 
Power,  more  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Euro- 
pean politics  than  at  any  time  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Empire  in  1870. 

Germany  has  successfully  protected  her 
borders  from  the  Slavonic  invasion.  She  has 
won   two   decisive  victories — one   over   un- 


prepared but  plucky  little  Belgium  in  the 
west ;  the  other  over  hirsute  but  ill-prepared 
Russia  in  the  east. 

And  this  is  all. 

Germany  has  won  no  colonies  for  her  sur- 
plus population.  On  the  contrary,  of  her 
eleven  colonies  only  two  remain  under  her 
flag — Kamerun  and  East  Africa — and  these, 
deprived  of  their  colonial  comrades,  can 
hardly  long  defend  themselves  against  the 
allied  forces. 

Germany  occupies  Belgium  ;  but  Belgium, 
which  is  the  richest  country  in  Ekirope  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  is  also  the  most  densely 
populated  and  can  furnish  no  homes  for 
Germany's  surplus  population. 

Germany's  commerce  is  for  the  time 
utterly  destroyed.  She  has  no  ships  upon 
the  ocean ;  none  afloat  save  an  inconspicu- 
ous merchant  marine  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Her 
two  great  harbors,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  are 
hermetically  sealed — as  useless  to  her  as  the 
harbors  of  Ephesus  and  Rhodes  are  to  Greece. 

Germany  has  inflicted  some  injury  on 
English  commerce  by  a  successfully  managed 
but  unscrupulously  conducted  submarine  war- 
fare. This  warfare  has  been  dramatic,  but 
it  has  occupied  a  far  larger  place  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press  than  it  will  ever 
occupy  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  world. 
Germany  is  reported  to  have  sunk  218  Brit- 
ish ships  all  told,  including  fishing  boats, 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  war ; 
while  during  the  same  time  it  is  estimated 
that  between  60,000  and  70,000  sailings  of 
seagoing  ships  have  taken  place  in  British 
waters.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  British 
commerce  destroyed  has  neither  miiitar)'' 
political,  nor  economic  significance. 

These  figures  indicate  how  slight  has  been 
the  effect  of  Germany's  blockade  upon  Eng- 
land. Two  apparently  well-authenticated 
facts  indicate  how  effective  has  been  Eng- 
land's blockade  of  Germany.  In  May, 
1915,  American  exports  to  Germany  aggre- 
gated $400  in  value  ;  in  May,  1914.  over 
$14,000,000  in  value.  In  England  there  is 
no  appreciable  lack  of  food  supply.  An  ap- 
parently well-informed  Hungarian  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Christian  Science  Monitor" 
reports  official  figures  showing  that  staple 
articles  of  food  are  selling  in  Hungary  at 
prices  varying  from  three  to  seven  times 
the  ruling  prices  before  the  war. 

The  German  fleet,  built  up  at  such  expense 
and  with  such  feverish  haste,  is  shut  up  in 
enforced  retirement,  where  for  the  purpose 
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of  winning  for  Germany  her  coveted  worid 
power  it  is  of  as  HttJe  use  as  was  the  French 
fleet  of  Villencuve  after  the  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

Germany  has  lost  Italy  as  her  ally  and 
gained  Turkey — a  poor  exchange.  Her  at- 
tempt, through  Turkey,  upon  England's  occti- 
pation  of  Egj-pt  and  her  endeavor  to  add 
the  horrors  of  a  religious  world  war  to  those 
of  a  European  war  have  failed.  The  Suez 
Canal  still  affords  a  safe  passage  to  the  East, 
the  British  flag  still  floats  unvexed  over 
Egy-pt,  and  Great  Britain's  Mohammedan 
population  b  stiD  k>yaL 

WTiat  has  been  done  to  secure  to  Germany 
that  leadership  among  the  nations  which 
Bemhardi  dedared  belonged  to  her  ? 

Thirteen  months  ago  her  literature,  her 
music,  and  her  philosophy  were  the  admira- 
tion of  artists  and  scholars.  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many "  was  a  recommendation  to  her  manu- 
factures in  every  market  of  the  world.  By  this 
war  she  has  made  oiemies  of  the  ci^iiized 
world  and  for  the  time  being  ckwed  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  neutral  peoples  to  her 
present  thought  almost  as  effectually  as  she  has 
cbsed  the  doors  of  their  ports  to  her  goods. 

Has  war  united  the  German  people  ?  Has 
it  obliterated  the  once-widening  guif  between 
the  Sodal-Democrats  and  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy ?  With  the  rights  of  free  press,  free 
speech;  and  free  assembling  denied,  and  dis- 
sent from  the  war  party  in  Germany  almost 
as  effectually  suppressed  as  was  dissent  from 
the  ecclesiastical  party  in  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth centur>%  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  question. 

In  such  a  case  silence  does  not  give  con- 
sent. But  the  little  that  creeps  through  the 
CTevices  of  the  closed  doors  to  other  coun- 
tries furnishes  indications  ominous  to  the 
future  unity  and  internal  peace  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  publicatiDn  in  Switzer- 
land of  a  vigorous  indictment  of  the  war  party 
by  a  German ;  the  publication,  also  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  a  protest  by  Social- Democrats ; 
the  refusal  of  one-third  of  the  Socialist 
members  present  in  the  Reichstag  and  of 
nearly  one-third  of  the  Socialist  members 
who  might  have  been  present  to  vote  finan- 
cial support  to  the  Kaiser ;  the  unanimous 
refusal  of  the  same  party  to  co-operate  in  the 
support  of  the  Government  in  the  Landtag ; 
the  public  utterances  agamst  the  war  in 
*  Vorwarts,"  the  Socialist  organ  ;  the  open 
controversy  of  Admiral  von  Truppel  and  the 
organ  of  ChanceUor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 


with  voa  Tirpitz,  Grand- Admiral  of  the 
German  fleet,  concerning  the  submarine  jx*!- 
ic>';  the  reported  visits  of  German  bankers 
to  the  Emperor  to  warn  him  of  the  peril  of 
the  possible  bankruptcy  of  the  Empire — all 
indicate,  not  a  growing  \imt\\  bat  a  growing 
lack  of  unity  in  the  German  Empire. 

Our  readers  can  form  their  own  judgment 
from  this  balance-sheet.  Our  judgment  is 
that  Germany  has  accomplished  by  the  war 
only  one  thing  which  she  set  out  to  accom- 
plish :  she  has  protected  her  terriror>'  from 
a  Slavonic  invasion — an  in\'asion  which  she 
herself  invited-  We  believe  that  she  would 
be  ver>*  glad  now  to  make  peace  by  restoring 
the  conditions  which  existed  before  the  war, 
if  that  were  possible.  But  it  is  not  possible. 
She  cannot  rebuild  the  ancient  buildings 
which  she  has  destroyed,  nor  restore  the  fair 
fields  which  she  has  devastated,  nor  bring 
back  to  life  the  dead ;  and  probably  the  war 
which  she  provoked  must  go  on,  not  until 
Germany  is  destroyed,  but  imtil  her  military 
part)'  is  overthrown,  a  constitutional  Ger- 
many supplants  an  autocratic  Germany,  a 
Ministry  b  created  responsible  not  to  the 
Emperor  but  to  the  people,  and  thus  Ger- 
many receives  from  the  hands  of  her  benefi- 
cent enemies  that  charter  of  libcny  which 
the  unsuccessful  revolutionists  of  1S48  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  win  for  her. 


ANOTHER  NOTE 

On  Fehruar>'  4  Germany  gave  notice  that 
she  intended  to  attack  peaceful  merchant 
ships  of  the  enemy  without  warning,  and 
that  neutrals  must  beware. 

On  February  10  the  I'niied  States  told 
Germany  that  if,  as  a  result  of  this  lawless 
practice  thus  threatened,  an  American  ship  or 
American  Hves  were  lost  on  the  high  seas,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  "would 
be  constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  C^ermany  to  a  strict  accountabilit\-." 

On  May  7  a  German  submarine,  in  ac- 
cordance wth  Germany's  threat,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  our  warning  that  we  should  hold 
Germany  to  a  "  strict  accountability  "  for 
such  an  act,  sank  the  Lusitania  and  killed 
over  a  hundred  Americans. 

On  May  13  we  sent  one  note  to  Germany 
on  the  subject,  on  June  11  another,  and  on 
July  21,  two  months  and  a  half  after  the  Lus- 
tania  went  down,  we  sent  a  third.  The  third 
note,  which  is  printed  in  full  on  another  page 
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in  this  issue,  closed  with  a  statement  that  if 
Germany  did  again  what  she  had  done,  the 
United  States  would  regard  the  act  as 
"  deliberately  unfriendly." 

We  should  like  to  submit  to  our  readers 

« 

the  question  whether  this  course  is  holding 
Germany  to  a  "  strict  accountability."  A 
threat  or  warning  is  a  form  of  promise.  A 
wise  man  never  promises  what  he  cannot  or 
does  not  fulfill,  never  makes  a  threat  which 
he  does  not  carry  out,  never  issues  a  warning 
which  he  does  not  enforce.  Germany  made 
her  threat,  and  she  carried  it  out.  We  issued 
our  warning.  Have  we  enforced  it  ?  The 
most  we  have  done  is  to  issue  another  warn- 
ing. Has  the  American  Government  given 
any  reason  to  Germany  for  believing  that 
America  means  what  she  says  on  July  21 
any  more  seriously  than  on  February  10  ? 

Because  its  language  is  somewhat  blunter 
than  its  predecessors,  this  note  of  July  21  on 
the  Lusitania  massacre  has  been  widely  re- 
garded, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
other  countries,  including  Germany,  as  the 
strongest  and  firmest  of  the  series.  This 
fact  is  a  cause  for  relief  in  the  minds  of  all 
loyal  Americans.  When  principles  of  hu- 
manity are  at  stake,  something  is  gained  if 
only  in  language  there  is  no  yielding.  And 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  yield.  This 
must  be  taken  in  consideration  in  judging 
the  significance  of  the  note. 

Germany  proposed  that  America  yield,  not 
only  her  own  rights  on  the  seas,  but  the 
right  of  all  non-combatants,  in  exchange  for 
a  guarantee  of  safety.  There  were  some 
voices  raised  in  favor  of  accepting  such  a 
compromise  with  tyranny  and  lawless  autoc- 
racy. Americans  may  well  be  grateful  that 
their  Government  has  refused  to  listen  to 
these  voices  and  has  rejected  the  German 
proposals. 

German  newspapers  and  public  men, 
though  not  the  German  Government,  have 
demanded  that  America,  in  proof  of  her  im- 
partiality, should  be  as  emphatic  and  uncom- 
promising in  protesting  against  Great  Britain's 
alleged  violations  of  international  law  through 
her  blockade  as  against  Germany's  attacks 
on  non-combatants.  There  have  been  voices 
raised  in  favor  of  this  demand.  To  have 
acquiesced  in  it  would  have  been  to  place 
Germany's  acts  on  a  level  with  Great 
Britain's  acts.  If  Great  Britain  has  violated 
international  law  in  her  blockade,  it  has 
been  in  matters  concerning  property.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  has  violated  inter- 


national law  by  deliberate  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  The  questions  raised  by  Great  Brit- 
ain's blockade  are  analogous  to  those  which 
in  domestic  affairs  are  settled  by  dvil  suit. 
The  questions  raised  by  Germany's  attacks 
on  i>eaceful  merchant  vessels  are  analogous 
to  those  which  in  domestic  affairs  are  decided 
by  criminal  action.  To  treat  Great  Britain 
as  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  Germany 
would  be  to  reduce  human  life  to  the  level 
of  the  dollar,  to  let  a  case  of  murder  be  set- 
tled by  damages,  to  transfer  all  international 
law  to  the  sordid  basis  of  bargain.  In  this 
matter  the  American  Government  has,  to 
the  relief  of  all  loyal  Americans,  remained 
unshaken.  It  has  refused  to  listen  to  these 
voices,  some  of  them  accustomed  to  denounc- 
ing the  practice  of  reducing  the  man  to  the 
level  of  profjerty,  and  of  measuring  life  by 
dollar  signs,  and  it  has  insisted  that  questions 
of  humanity  cannot  be  confused  in  any  such 
way. 

So,  though  the  United  States  may  not  yet 
have  done  what  a  really  strong  nation  might 
have  done,  neither  has  it  done  what  a  weak 
nation  would  do. 

And  still  the  question  is  unsettled.  Two 
recent  incidents  in  Germany's  submarine  war- 
fare show  how  unsettled  it  is.  On  July  9 
a  German  submarine,  without  warning,  fired 
upon  the  British  passenger  ship  Orduna. 
By  good  fortune,  coupled  with  good  seaman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Orduna's  captain,  the 
shots  failed  to  take  effect,  and  the  Orduna, 
with  American  passengers  aboard,  escaped. 
It  was  not  due  to  any  intent  on  Germany's 
part  that  the  Lusitania  massacre  was  not  re- 
peated. This  happened  while  the  United 
States  was  exchanging  notes  with  Germany. 
Was  not  the  firing  on  the  Orduna  as  truly  an 
unfriendly  act  as  if  the  shots  had  gone 
home?  A  few  days  later  a  submarine 
held  up  an  American  steamship,  the  Lee- 
lanaw,  boarded  her,  took  off  her  crew, 
and,  because  she  was  alleged  to  be  carrjnng 
contraband  and  could  not  be  taken  to  a  Ger- 
man port  and  there  was  no  time  to  throw 
overboard  her  cargo,  sank  her.  It  may  be 
that  this  act  of  the  submarine  was  in  violation 
of  international  law  and  specifically  of  our 
treaty  with  Prussia,  but  it  was  not  in  violation 
of  humanity.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Leelanaw  case  cannot  be  setded  as  a  dvil  suit 
is  settled,  by  a  suitable  tribunal  It  is  a 
question  of  damages  if  it  is  a  question  at  all. 
Here  is  a  German  submarine  case  that  can 
be  put  into  the  same  category  with  the  British 
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cases.  The  Leelanaw  case  shows  what  Ger- 
many can  do  if  she  wills  ;  the  Orduna  case 
shows  what  she  still  wills  to  do. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ger- 
many is  going  to  abandon  her  attacks  on 
peaceful  merchantmen.  The  next  time  in  such 
lawless  and  inhumane  warfare  she  offends 
against  the  United  States  our  Government 
should  not  speak  ;  it  should  act. 

The  latest  American  note  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  can  really  be  answered  only 
by  Germany's  deeds ;  it  is  by  deeds,  too, 
that  the  United  States  should  hereafter  ex- 
press its  purpose  and  intent. 

We  have  already  repeatedly  said  that  action 
in  that  case  would  not  necessarily  be  war, 
and  we  have  pointed  out  forms  of  action 
which  could  be  taken — commercial  non-inter- 
course, political  non-intercourse,  or  open  and 
declared  abandonment  of  the  restraints  of 
neutrality — until  Germany  should  abandon 
her  lawless  practice,  make  what  reparation 
she  could,  and  guarantee  for  the  future  her 
observance  of  the  primary  obligations  of 
humanity. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SANTO  DOMINGO 

• 

Because  of  long-continued  delay  the  scan- 
dal arising  from  the  maladministration  of 
America's  trusteeship  in  Santo  Domingo  has 
largely  been  forgotten  by  the  public.  After 
a  reix)rt  by  a  special  investigator  selected  by 
the  President,  James  M.  Sullivan,  United 
States  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo,  has  re- 
signed, and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted. 
This  event  has  made  little  public  impression, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  Administration 
which  was  responsible  for  this  scandalous 
state  of  affairs  has  escaped  the  criticism  it 
has  deserved.  By  this  fact  there  is  danger 
that  public  opinion  may  not  hold  the  Admin- 
istration to  such  an  account  that  it  will  be 
driven  to  make  reparation  for  the  damage 
which  it  allowed  to  be  done,  not  only  to 
Santo  Domingo,  but  to  the  reputation  and 
honor  of  the  United  States. 

The  story  in  its  outline  can  be  briefly  told. 
Santo  Domingo,  like  other  turbulent  and  ill- 
governed  countries,  was  in  grave  trouble  be- 
cause of  debt.  Foreign  governments  de- 
manded payment.  The  situation  was  of  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  because  we  in  the 
New  World  want  no  new  increase  of  terri- 
tory held  by  European  "Powers  on  this  side 


of  the  Atlantic.  Santo  Domingo  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  help.  As  a  result, 
by  agreement  confirmed  by  formal  conven- 
tion in  1907,  we  undertook  to  take  their 
custom-houses  in  charge  and  t3  collect  the 
customs  revenues.  Out  of  the  collections 
we  undertook  to  pay  installments  of  Santo 
Domingo's  debts  and  turn  the  rest  over  to 
the  Dominican  Government.  This  we  did. 
In  consequence  Santo  Domingo's  creditors 
were  satisfied  by  our  payments  on  the  debt, 
and  Santo  Domingo  herself  out  of  the  balance 
received  more  than  she  had  ever  received  be- 
fore. When  the  new  Administration  came  in, 
Mr.  Brj^an,  the  Secretary  of  State,  saw  in 
this  arrangement  of  trusteeship  a  chance,  not 
for  serving  Santo  Domingo,  but  for  political 
advantage,  and  he  decided  to  use  the  posts 
there  to  "  reward  deserving  Democrats."  A 
new  Minister  was  sent  who  was  entirely  in- 
competent, and  the  customs  receivership, 
through  which  our  trusteeship  was  adminis- 
tered, was  demoralized.  It  was  as  heinous 
an  offense  against  public  morals  as  could  well 
be  committed  without  open  infraction  of  the 
law.  When  the  facts  came  out  in  the  news- 
papers, the  President  appointed  Senator-elect 
Phelan,  of  Calfornia,  to  investigate.  His 
findings  have  now  been  made  public,  and  have 
been  issued  by  the  State  Department.  Sena- 
tor Phelan  finds  that  the  duties  resting  upon 
the  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo  are  **  unusual 
and  even  unique  ;"  that  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  any  general  expectation  that  the 
training,  education,  and  experience  of  James 
M.  Sullivan  could  have  fitted  him  for  a  suc- 
cessful administration  ;  that  his  candidacy  for 
the  post  was  supported  by  ''  persons  having 
large  financial  interests  in  Santo  Domingo, 
with  the  intention  and  in  the  hope  of  securing 
pecuniary  profit  through  the  incumbency  in 
office  of  a  Minister  who  was  friendly  and 
under  obligation  ;"  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  Minister  Sullivan  received  any  money 
from  any  contractor  or  other  person  desiring 
favors  in  Santo  Domingo  ;  that  his  attitude 
toward  the  Banco  Nacional  and  his  hostility 
toward  other  banks,  and  other  actions  and 
reports  of  his,  including  violation  of  depart- 
mental instructions,  lost  him  the  confidence 
of  the  Dominican  people ;  and  therefore 
Senator  Phelan  recommended  that  his  resig- 
nation be  accepted,  and,  if  it  should  not  be 
proffered,  that  he  be  recalled. 

This  report  deals  only  with  the  Minister  to 
Santo  Domingo,  which  is  a  concern  of  the 
Department  of  State.     It  does  not  deal  with 
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the  customs  receivership.  Information  in 
our  f>ossession,  based  on  Governmental  re- 
p)orts,  indicates  clearly  that  that  customs 
receivership  has  been  badly  handled,  and  that 
the  old  standards  which  prevailed  when  it  \^s 
established  have  not  been  observed.  Will  the 
American  people  allow  this  affair  to  end  here, 
or  will  they  insist  that  the  United  States  be 
as  honest  with  a  weak  and  dependent  people 
as  a  court  of  law  holds  a  trustee  to  be  in 
his  dealings  with  his  wards  ?  We  congratu- 
late Senator  Phelan  on  his  courage  and  di- 
rectness and  on  the  successful  result  of  his 
investigation.  We  congratulate  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  its  present  Secretary  on 
its  acceptance  of  Senator  PheJan's  report  and ' 
on  the  action  taken  upon  it.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  publicity  should  not  stop  here. 
The  relation  of  the  United  States  as  trustee 
to  Santo  Domingo  is  a  continuing  relation, 
and  the  American  people  should  demand  that 
what  is  done  under  that  relationship  should 
be  done  openly  as  well  as  honestiy. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  started,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  sanitary  conditions  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  enterprise 
if  those  sanitary  conditions  had  not  been 
maintained.  What  is  needed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  American  affairs  in  Santo  Domingo 
is  a  sanitary  squad  that  will  not  only  re-estab- 
lish moral  sanitation  there,  but  also  see  that 
the  morals  of  that  receivership  shall  not  again 
become  corrupted. 


FREE  VERSE 

The  insurmountable  obstacle  whic.  con- 
fronts most  of  those  who  are  attempting  to 
free  verse  by  writing  free  verse  is  that  verse 
is  already  free.  In  the  preface  to  an  anthol- 
ogy of  **  Some  Imagist  Poets,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  MifHin  Company,  there 
is  this  statement  of  faith :  "  We  do  not 
insist  upon  free  verse  as  the  only  method  of 
writing  poetry.  We  fight  for  it,  as  for  a 
principle  of  liberty.  We  believe  that  the 
individuality  of  a  poet  may  often  be  better 
expressed  in  free  verse  than  in  conventional 
forms.  In  poetry  a  new  cadence  means  a 
new  idea.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  free  verse  is 
too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here.  We 
may  say,  briefly,  that  we  attach  the  term  to  all 
that  increasing  amount  of  writing  whose 
cadence  is  more  marked,  more  definite,  and 
closer  knit  than  that  of  prose,  but  which  is 
not  so  violently  nor  so  obviously  accentuated 


as  the  so-called  regular  verse."  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  excellent  poetic  material  con- 
tained in  the  volume  which  follows  this  intro- 
duction, it  may  be  said  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  that  the  poets 
who  have  expressed  their  faith  by  this  pro- 
nunciamento,  part  of  which  we  have  quoted, 
have  not  markedly  succeeded  in  compelling 
acceptance  to  the  belief  that  freedom  from 
verbal  restraint  is  synonymous  with  true 
liberty  of  poetic  utterance  and  thought 

If  a  p)oet  is  to  fight  for  free  verse  as  for  a 
principle  of  liberty,  he  must  show  that  his  so- 
called  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  conven- 
tion has  accomplished  some  definite  end.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  poet  who  claims  that  his 
individuality  can  be  best  expressed  in  free 
verse  to  first  prove  that  he  has  some  indi- 
viduality to  express.  It  is  not  any  passionate 
desire  for  a  new  liberty  against  which  we  are 
protesting,  but  a  general  inability  on  the  part 
of  most  writers  of  free  verse  to  distinguish 
between  the  constructive  convention  of  form 
and  the  destructive  convention  of  license. 
The  man  who  protests  against  the  wearing 
of  shirts  because  they  are  conventional, 
and  then  attempts  to  set  up  a  convention  of 
shirtlessness,  is  no  friend  of  common  sense. 
If  he  can  prove  that  shirtlessness  is  the  true 
end  of  man,  all  well  and  good.  Until  he  has 
so  demonstrated,  however,  we  prefer  our 
present  convention  of  convenience. 

All  this  is  entirely  aside  from  the  merits  of 
free  verse  as  a  method  of  expression.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  some  poetry  of 
surpassing  worth  has  been  written  in  the  less 
formal  manner.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  much  free  verse  contains  a  rhythm 
and  a  cadence  that  are  both  elective  in  the 
excitation  of  emotion  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  thought  It  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  deny  that  much  of  what  currendy 
passes  for  free  verse  is  at  best  litde  more 
than  the  raw  material  of  poetry,  that  its 
formlessness  results  from  laziness  rather  than 
imagination,  and  that  its  span  of  life  will  be  as 
brief  as  its  rhythm  is  breathless.  Perhaps  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  raw  material "  is  suggestive 
of  the  true  significance  of  most  free  verse.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  perhaps  too  complimentary 
thought  that  the  average  writer  of  free  verse, 
like  nature,  is  dealing  only  with  elements.  Now 
nature,  in  her  most  impressive  mood,  builds 
mountains  and  not  mole-hills.  Both  mountains 
and  mole-hills  are  made  from  dirt.  It  certainly 
takes  a  mountain  of  a  man  to  build  a  trulv 
impressive  structure' from  the  essential  form- 
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lessness  of  free  verse.  For  every  Whitman 
busying  his  cosmic  fingers  in  the  myriad  de* 
tails  of  life  upon  this  planet  there  are  untold 
regiments  of  little  men  burrowing  an  inch  or 
two  under  the  surface  of  existence  and  mis- 
taking the  trembling  of  their  molish  struc- 
tures for  the  thunder  of  the  earthquake. 

In  this  anthology  of  imagist  poets,  from 
the  Introduction  to  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  there  are  many  verses  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  there  are  many 
others  which  will  be  readily  accepted  as  proof 
that  their  authors  have  mistaken  a  manner  of 
expression  for  originality  and  inspiration. 
Nor  are  there  many  poems  which  have  not 
lost  much  from  lack  of  form,  and  there  are 
few  in  which  the  lack  of  definite  rhythmical 
cadence  is  justified  by  the  effect  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  straining  after  newness, 
momentarily  interesting,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
an  effort,  we  are  convinced,  which  will  not  lift 
these  or  similar  poems  and  their  writers  to 
any  considerable  eminence  when  viewed 
against  the  inevitable  background  of  eight 
centiuies  of  English  literature. 

"  My  thoughts 
Chink  against  my  ribs 
And  roll  about  like  silver  hailstones. 
I  should  like  to  spill  them  out, 
And  pour  them,  all  shining. 
Over  you. 

But  my  heart  is  shut  upon  them 
And  holds  them  straitly. 

Come,  You !  and  open  my  heart ; 
That  my  thoughts  torment  me  no  longer. 
But  glitter  in  your  hair.** 

To  all  writers  of  free  verse  who  desire  a 
key  to  similar  treasure-chests  of  thought 
we  suggest  a  judicious  application  of  those 
principles  of  rhythm  and  verse  structure  that 
have  proved  as  eternally  sound  as  anything  in 
this  mortal  world.  The  tom-tom  and  the 
war  drum  are  elemental  in  cadence,  but  they 
contain  hints  which  may  be  followed  with 
profit  by  even  the  most  sophisticated  of  our 
modem  poets.- 


THE    OUTLOOK   STANDS 
CORRECTED 

Some  time  since  The  Outlook  inferen- 
tially  voiced  its  belief  that  there  were  more 
important  problems  awaiting  the  solution  of 
the  American  Republic  than  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  rite  of  naming  our  battle-ships 


should  be  performed  with  water  or  with  wine. 
We  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  pro- 
hibitionists, instead  of  repining,  should  re- 
joice whenever  a  ship  slipped  down  the  ways 
at  the  urging — if  not  under  the  influence — 
of  a  botde  of  champagne. 

When  we  said,  however,  that  because  "  a 
bottle  smashed  on  the  bow  of  a  battle-ship  is 
one  botde  that  can  never  be  drunk,  such  an 
event  ought  to  be  regarded  as  another  blow 
to  the  consumption  of  liquor,"  we  were 
apparently  dealing  with  matters  we  were  not 
competent  to  discuss.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Milton,  we  have  been  told  in  effect  that 
'*  these  matters  are  not  for  pragmaticks  and 
folkmooters  to  babble  in. "  We  were,  it  seems, 
too  practical-minded  to  catch  the  ultimate 
significance  of  the  custom  to  the  defense 
of  which  we  so  thoughdessly  sprang.  We 
accept  without  reservation  the  following  offi- 
cial explanation  of  the  true  inwardiless  of 
the  situation.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  press 
bureau  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union : 

Consider  the  root  meaning  of  the  word  ckpis' 
tening.  One  of  the  dictionary  definitions  of  to 
christen  is :  **  to  name,  as  a  ship,  by  a  ceremony 
likened  to  baptism."  Always  baptism  in  the 
Christian  economy  has  been  with  water.  If  in 
days  gone  by  spirituous  liquors  were  supposed 
to  give  long  life  and  to  bring  good  luck,  the 
revelations  of  science  have  thoroughly  exploded 
that  theory.  Water  is  a  symbol  of  life ;  alcohol, 
a  symbol  of  disease,  destruction,  and  death,  the 
enemy  of  life  and  of  efficiency ;  hence  the  chris- 
tening of  any  ship  with  champagne  is  an  absurd- 
ity and  an  anachronism. 

In  accepting  this  explanation  in  toto  we 
desire,  however,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  an  opportunity  for  National  co- 
operation which  is  fast  slipping  from  our 
grasp.  Last  year  there  was  consumed  with- 
in the  United  States  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fifty  million  gallons  of  wine. 
Multiplying  this  by  four,  we  have  a  g^rand 
total  of  two  hundred  million  quarts.  A  quart 
of  wine,  we  are  confident  most  naval  con- 
structors will  agree  with  us,  is  quite  adequate 
to  name  even  the  largest  passenger  steamer 
or  batUe-ship.  Now,  if  all  these  two  hundred 
miDion  quarts  could  be  properly  utilized  in 
accordance  with  The  Outlook's  original  project 
for  the  furtherance  of  temperance,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  we  should  at  once  solve  three  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  which  confront 
this  country.  In  brief,  we  should  abolish  a 
large  share  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  should 
at  the  same  time  secure  both  an  adequate 
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navy  and  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 
General  Goethals,  we  are  sure,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  take  command  of  the  work 


of  dredging  the  resuitant  broken  glass  from 
our  harbors.  We  trust  this  suggestion  will 
be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  b  made. 


A  YEAR  OF  WAR:  A  MILITARY    REVIEW 


WE  are  too  close  to  the  events  of  the 
first  year  of  the  conflict  that  from 
sheer  magnitude  seems  destined 
to  be  known  as  the  World  War  to  view  them 
in  true  perspective.  Some  occurrences  that 
still  seem  important  time  will  prove  unim- 
portant, some  that  to-day  perhaps  seem 
trivial  will  be  red-inked  in  history.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  first  year  of  the  struggle 
that  may  prove  of  greater  ultimate  deter- 
minative influence  on  man's  career  on  this 
planet' than  even  the  Crusades,  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  French  Revolution,  we  must  try 
to  adjust  our  focus  to  that  of  a  historian  fifty 
years  hence.  In  1965,  were  one  asked  to 
write  an  article  for  The  Outlook  on  the  mili- 
tary and  political  events  in  Europe  from 
August,  1914,  to  August,  1915,  if  limited  to 
the  space  to  which  I  am  limited,  perhaps 
one  might  write  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  first  year  of  the  Great  War  falls  prop- 
erly into  two  phases.  The  first  was  marked 
by  the  development,  the  test,  and  the  failure 
of  the  German  plan  of  world  dominion.  The 
second  was  marked  by  the  development  of 
the  campaign  of  attrition  which  the  rather 
unprepared  Allies  brought  to  bear  against 
Germany,  once  the  first  great  engulfing  rush 
of  the  Teutons — who  had  been  primed  to  the 
second  for  this  war — had  been  stopped  and 
turned  back  from  the  Mame  to  the  Aisne. 
The  launching  of  several  serious  German 
efforts  after  the  Mame,  like  the  heavy  blows 
on  the  Yser  and  at  Ypres,  the  advance  on 
Antwerp,  the  three  drives  at  Warsaw,  and 
the  comparative  success  of  some  of  them, 
may  make  this  division  of  the  first  year  of 
war  seem  arbitrary  and  false.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  on  the  Mame  was  sounded  the 
death-knell  to  German  hopes  of  world  power. 
After  that,  as  the  number  and  the  strength  of 
the  Allies  increased,  Germany  was  more  and 
more  on  the  defensive.  She  was  like  a 
swordsman,  back  to  a  wall,  surrounded  by 
several  adversaries.  Some  of  her  lunges 
went   home   and   cut   deep,    but   after    the 

»  An  editorial  entitled  "  A  Balance  Sheet,"  on  another 
page,  interprets  the  facts  here  stated. 


Marne  her  hope  was  mainly  to  disable 
enough  of  her  adversaries  to  induce  them  all 
to  draw  off  and  leave  her  with  the  booty  of 
her  first  coup  rather  than  seriously  to  try 
further  for  the  establishment  of  a  Teutonic 
Europe. 

The  part  which  the  unready  but  heroic  army 
of  little  Belgium  played  in  the  great  drama  that 
began  with  the  shots  of  the  first  German  guns 
at  Libge  on  August  4,  1914,  the  worW  will 
never  forget.  The  Belgians,  who  had  some- 
thing of  a  reputation  as  a  nation  of  shrewd 
bankers  and  complacent  burghers,  showed 
that  under  their  prosaic  modem  exteriors 
lived  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  under  Leoni- 
das,  of  the  Swiss  with  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried,  and  of  the  minute-men  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill.  The  role  that  Horatius 
played  to  Rome  Belgium  played  to  Elurope. 
She  held  the  bridge  into  France  long  enough 
to  p>ermit  France  and  England  to  mobilize  in 
force  sufficient  to  make  possible  the  triumph 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  gates  of  Paris 
when  the  dreams  of  another  would-be 
world  conqueror  faded  like  the  smoke  of 
his  guns  against  the  sky.  Called  to  the 
field  from  the  ballroom  in  all  the  gaudi- 
ness  of  their  dress  uniforms,  as  the  English 
were  called  to  Waterloo,  the  Belgians  made 
their  border,  and  not  northem  France,  the 
first  front  of  the  war,  gave  the  first  gay  army 
of  British  regulars  time  to  march  up  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  tune  of  **  Tipperary,"  and,  after 
the  loss  of  Li^e,  Bmssels,  Namur,  and 
most  of  the  area  and  wealth  of  their  land, 
from  a  comer  of  their  country  on  the  coast, 
King  Albert's  men  plucked  at  the  Kaiser's 
arm  and  partly  blocked  the  blows  it  rained 
on  France. 

(jreat  retreats  are  rarer  than  great  assaults. 
Napoleon  knew  how  to  [retreat,  so  did  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Russians  before  Napoleon  in  his  disastrous 
Moscow  campaign  and  before  Hindcnburg 
and  Mackensen  in  their  Galidan  drive  in  the 
spring  of  1915  were  both  masterly  retire- 
ments. No  commander,  however,  has  ever 
gained    so    much    reputation   by   a    retro- 
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gression  as  ^oflfre   deservedly  won   for  his 
carefully  thought  out  rearwards   movement 
which    reached  its  limit  in  early  September 
at    Senlis,    where   the  I^eaguers    were  de- 
feated in  1589.     The  German  advance  be- 
fore which   the    scattered   Allies   retreated 
was  over    ground   steeped  in  the  romantic 
atmosphere  of  history.  Waterloo ;  St.  Quen- 
dn,   where   General   von  Goeben  beat   the 
French  force  of  General  Faidherbe  in  1871 ; 
Cr^,  famous  for  what  English  bowmen  did 
there;  Malplaquet,   where   lie  the  dust  of 
some  thirty  thousand  brave  fellows  who  fell 
in  battle  when  Prince  Eugbne  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough   triumphed    over    Marshal 
Villars;  Craonne,  where  Napoleon  won  his 
last  victory  before  the  First  Empire  crumbled ; 
Compile,  where  the  English  captured  Joan 
of  Arc  in  1430 ;  and  Quatre-Bras,  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  repulsed  Marshal  Ney 
before  Waterloo,  were  some  of  the   towns 
trampled  by  the  feet  of  Germans  in  their 
smoke-gray  war  garb,  sunburned  British  reg- 
ulars, and  French  lads    wearing  their  out- 
rageous pantaloons  of  crimson.  Also,  Valmy, 
where,  Carlyle  tells  us,  the  French  Sanscu- 
k)ttcs  -*•  did  not  fly  like  poultry  "  before  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  Prussians,  and  Chalons- 
sur-Mame,   where  the  predecessors   of  the 
men  who  saved  the  world  from  Prussianism 
saved  it   centuries  before   from  the  pagan 
grasp  of  Attila,  the  Hun.   While  the  Germans 
advanced  over  this  ground  Joffre  fell  back, 
till,  on  September  6,  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the 
French  patriots  whose  graves  he  had  crossed 
came  to  help  him  save  France,  with  super- 
human strength  he  turned  and  threw  back 
the  invaders,  till  the  whole  German  force  pre- 
dpitantly,  but  in  good  order,  was  obliged  to 
retke  to  the  Aisne.     General  Joffre  had  had 
the   courage   to  retreat  rather  than  risk  a 
hazardous  battle  on  unchosen  ground — the 
French  people   to  a  man  had  placed   their 
confidence  in  him — and  the  Mame  was  a 
modem  Marathon,  the  triumph  of  a  deter- 
mined nation  in  arms. 

The  world  did  not  realize  at  the  time  the 
true  importance  of  this  batUe ;  but  as  the 
weeks  passed,  as  the  attempts  of  the  Germans 
in  October  to  get  to  the  French  Channel  ports 
past  the  Allies  at  the  Yser  and  at  Ypres  were 
blodced  by  the  Belgians  and  by  the  British 
respectively,  until  the  lines  of  armed  men 
settled  into  parallel  ruts  from  Switzerland 
to  the  Channel  that  hardly  changed  from 
middle  November  through  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  the  significance   of  the 


Mame  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Not 
a  Waterloo,  for  it  did  not  mark  the  end  of 
William  ITs  power  as  Waterloo  marked  the 
end  of  Napoleon's,  it  was  yet  a  Marathon, 
a  Chdlons,  a  Tours.  It  was  the  sixteenth 
decisive  battle  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  eleven  months  of  the  year, 
which  all  fall  under  the  second  phase  of  the 
war,   are  hard  to   summarize.     To   a  near- 
sighted person  it  may  have  seemed  that  Ger- 
many was  still  on  the  offensive.     The  victo- 
ries   of    Hindenburg    and    Mackensen    at 
Tannenberg,    Lodz,   the    Masurian    Lakes, 
Przemysl,  and  Lemberg,  their  quick  marches 
and  counter-marches  over  the  rolling  plains  of 
Russian  Poland  and   Galida,  and  through 
difficult  East  Prussia,  with  its  chain  of  lakes, 
frog  ponds,   and  marshes,  were   feats  that 
stamped  these  two  men  as  worthy  to  stand 
with  Joffre  and  Nicholas,  Russia's  towering 
Grand  Duke,  as  the  four  great  commanders 
developed  by  the  first  twelvemonth  of  war. 
But  their  victories,  like  the  German  triumphs 
at  Antwerp,  St.  Mihiel,  and  Soissons,  like 
the  great  Carpathian    drive    of   the   Rus- 
sians, the  victory  of  the  British  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,   and    the    brilliant    feats    of    the 
French    in    the    declivitous   Vosges,   were, 
after  all,  only  local  in  importance.     Germany 
was  aggressive,  but  she  was  not  on  the  offen- 
sive.    From  the  time  of  General  von  Kluck's 
bloody  retreat  across  the  fair,  sloping  coun- 
try of  the  Aisne  Germany  was  a  natu>n  at 
bay,  shoutingly  defiant,  magnificently  capa- 
ble, but  nevertheless  at  bay,  with  her  dreams 
of  conquest  shattered.     She  was  a  country 
besieged,  and  her  assaults  in  east  and  west 
were  properly  sorties  from  si^e,  spectacular 
but   indecisive,   because   not  once  did   they 
seriously  cripple  one  of  the  nations  against 
her. 

In  the  meantime  the  fever  of  war,  like 
some  dire  contagious  plague,  had  seized  one 
nation  after  another.  Japan,  late  in  August, 
saw  a  chance  to  solidify  herself  in  the  East, 
the  proper  zone  for  her  ambitions,  and  an 
opportunity  to  pay  off  an  old  score  which  had 
stood  against  Germany  since  the  latter  had 
blocked  her  from  the  fruits  of  her  war 
with  China  in  1895.  Using  her  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  as  a  pretext  to  declare 
war  on  Germany,  she  began  in  August  to 
close  in  on  Kiaochau,  a  heavily  fortified  port 
on  the  coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  Germany's 
only  foothold  in  the  Far  East  Then,  while 
the  attention  of  the  world  was  held  to  the 
larger  drama  in  Europe,  began  a  siege  that 
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brought  out  for  any  one  who  cared  to  look 
the  fine  things  in  the  German  character.  By 
this  time  it  was  plain  that,  however  mon- 
strous the  scheme  of  the  German  war  party, 
the  people,  united,  felt  'hat  they  were  fighting 
a  just  war  of  self-defense.  At  Kiaochau 
German  merchants  and  commercial  traveling 
men,  rather  than  seek  refuge  in  neutral 
China  before  the  steadily  advancing  peril, 
stood  to  their  g^ns  with  the  meager  garrison 
to  the  inevitable  end.  America,  who  has  her 
Alamo  and  her  Richmond,  Russia  with  her 
Sebastopol  and  Port  Arthur,  England  with 
her  Khartum,  and  France  with  the  splendid 
memory  of  Paris  in  1871,  cannot  afford  to 
forget  to  admire  Germany  for  her  Kiao- 
chau. 

Neither  can  they  forget  to  condemn  her  for 
the  unscrupulous  machinations  that  brought 
into  the  war  the  barbarous  Turk,  whose  part 
was  largely  to  persecute  and  slay  Christians 
in  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  who  would  have 
slain  thousands  for  every  one  that  actually 
died  had  not  the  Holy  War  that  Germany 
planned  against  Christians  in  the  name  of  the 
Kaiser's  god  gone  glimmering  like  German 
hopes  in  France.  The  Balkan  question  and 
the  relation  of  Turkey  thereto,  which  had 
been  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Great  War, 
as  of  the  Balkan  War  and  the  Crimean  War 
before  it,  was  easily  made  by  the  German 
statesmen  who  dominated  the  Porte  a  lever 
to  push  the  Islamic  Power  into  the  place  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  left  vacant  by  recalcitrant 
Italy.  Even  so,  a  large  element  in  Turkey 
held  back  from  a  war  the  flames  of  which 
they  felt  would  scorch  the  very  dome  of  St. 
Sophia  and  erase  the  Crescent  from  Europe 
forever.  But  the  wiles  of  Enver  Pasha,  who 
had  won  prestige  by  the  recapture  of  Adria- 
nople  during  the  second  Balkan  War,  and  the 
astuteness  of  Generals  Liman  von  Sanders 
and  von  der  Goltz,  the  Kaiser's  agents  at 
Constantinople,  prevailed.  Flying  the  flag  of 
Islam,  but  with  their  German  crews  still  at 
their  guos,  the  German  war-ships  Goeben  and 
Breslau,  which  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
Golden  Horn  during  the  first  weeks  of  war, 
on  October  29  bombarded  Odessa  and  Theo- 
dosia  on  Russia's  Black  Sea  coast,  and  the 
Sick  Man  of  Europe  was  committed  to  the 
war. 

His  part  in  it,  after  the  perpetration  of 
atrocities  against  the  Christians  of  Armenia 
and  feeble  Persia,  and  after  the  failure  of  an 
abortive  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  the 
crushing  defeat  in  Caucasian  snows  on  the 


border  of  the  romantic  old  Kingdom  of  Geor- 
gia of  the  Turkish  array  that  had  tried  to 
distract  Russia's  attention  from  Poland  and 
Galicia,  was  played  mainly  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  gate  between  Europe  and  Asia,  a 
region  redolent  of  mythology  and  history. 
Here,  under  German  officers,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sultan  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1915, 
were  still  holding  the  GallipoU  Peninsula 
against  the  expeditionary  force  of  British-  and 
French  soldiers  who  trod  where  the  invading 
hosts  of  fabled  Agamemnon,  mighty  Xerxes, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  indomitable  Mo- 
hammed II  trod  before  them.  At  the  Dar- 
danelles the  Turk,  proved  that,  whatever  the 
quality  of  his  intelligence  may  be,  his  bravery 
is  second  to  no  man's,  and  here  the  vsun 
attempts  of  the  Allies'  ships  to 'force  the 
straits  apparently  proved  the  impossibility  of 
doing  against  modem  mines  and  torpedoes 
what  Farragut  did  at  Mobile  Bay  and  what 
Dewey  did  at  Manila. 

Turkey's  participation  was  followed  by  that 
of  Italy,  the  last  to  enter  of  the  eleven  nations 
that  were  fighting  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
months.  In  addition  to  Italy's  sympathy 
with  those  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy 
against  autocracy  was  her  desire  to  possess 
the  Trentino  and  the  Gorizia,  to  obtain  au- 
tonomy for  Trieste  and  I  stria,  and  to  make 
of  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  sea.  A  step 
toward  the  realization  of  the  last  aim  was 
taken  on  October  30,  seven  months  before 
Italy  finally  declared  war  on  Austria,  when 
Italian  marines  were  landed  at  Avlona,  lying 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
dominating  its  entrance. 

Before  the  war  many  German  statesmen 
had  realized  the  insecurity  of  any  dependence 
on  the  peninsular  kingdom  as  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  but  they  hoped  at  least 
for  Italian  neutrality.  That  Italy  maintained 
her  non-belligerent  character  as  long  as  she  did 
was  largely  due  to  the  devastating  effect  of  a 
gp-eat  earthquake,  to  the  anti-war  propaganda 
of  a  steadily  decreasing  number  of  Socialists 
and  of  personal  followers  of  ex-Premier  Giol- 
litti,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  wiser 
leaders  of  the  war  party  to  be  fully  prepared 
for  all  buffetings  that  could  be  foreseen  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  whirlpool  of  war.  The 
value  of  Italy's  belligerency  would  have  been 
greater  if  it  had  come  earlier,  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  in  April  when  the  Czar's 
hosts  were  balancing  on  the  great  Carpathian 
divide,  with  only  a  little  added  momentum 
needed  to  carry   them  coasting  across   the 
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Hungarian  plain-^-^n  event  that  might  have 
brought  the  leaser  Teutonic  na^on  to  her 
knees.  As  it  was,  Italy  came  in  when  Russia 
was  falling  back,  and,  although  Austria  did 
ndt  at  once  divert  a  large  force  to  meet  the 
new  peril  on  her  southern  border,  as  the  Allies 
had  hoped  she  would,  the  end  of  the  year 
found  Italy,  after  several  weeks  of  mountain 
fighting  as  picturesque  as  anything  in  Han- 
nibal's Pyrenean  campaign,  holding  several 
square  miles  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and  of 
Hapsburg  territory  along  the  Isonzo,  but  still 
without  the  long-coveted  cities  of  lYent  and 
Trieste. 

But  what  of  the  sea  ?  "  Germany's  future 
lies  on  the  sea,"  the  Kaiser  had  said,  and 
the  power  of  the  British  fleet  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Russia  and  France  the  principal 
contribution  which  England  could  make  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  What  had  the  German 
officers  made  of  the  **  Day  "  which  had  been 
their  toast  through  long  years  of  boastful  ex- 
pectancy while  the  German  navy  was  growing 
from  nothing  to  second  rank  among  all  the 
navi^  of  the  world  ?  Before  many  months 
were  out  it  was  evident  that  the  **  Day  "  for 
a  stand-up  fight  between  the  German  and 
British  dreadnoughts  had  not  come,  ^md  that 
Bemhardi  was  right  when  he  said  that  the 
naval  superiority  of  England  **  will  be  so 
great  that  we  cannot  hope  for  a  long 
time  to  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  against 
the  English  fleet."  Except  when  it  stum- 
bled upon  a  weaker  force  of  the  enemy, 
as  in  the  case  of  Admiral  von  Spec's 
meeting  with  a  British  cruiser  division  off 
Coronel,  when  the  Monmouth  and  Good  Hope 
were  sunk,  the  ships  of  the  German  navy 
only  fought  when  forced  to,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  end  of  Spee  off  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  the  meeting  of  British  and  German  battle- 
cruiser  and  destroyer  divisions  in  the  North 
Sea  in  January.  Invariably  in  these  en- 
counters victory  was  to  the  side  with  the 
heavier  and  greater  number  of  guns,  and, 
with  the  fortunes  of  naval  war  thus  reduced 
to  a  mathematical  certainty,  Germany  wisely 
foQowed  Bemhardi's  advice  and  kept  her 
dreadnoughts  safe  in  her  own  waters,  while 
she  sought  to  reduce  the  British  fleet  by  mine 
and  submarine.  In  this  she  was  not  success- 
ful At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  war 
England  had  lost  eight  battle-ships,  which  was 
at  least  two  less  than  she  had  built  during 
the  twelvemonth. 

This  foredoomed  failure  of  Germany's 
maritime  war  of  attrition  against  her  particu- 


larly hated  foe  began  to  be  apparent  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  six  mooths  of  war.  By 
that  time,  too,  it  was  painfully  plain  to  Ger- 
many that  sea  power,  which  had  won  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  which 
had  been  the  millstone  which  finally  broke 
Napoleon's  strength,  was  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  balance  against  the  Fatherland.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  war  German 
commerce  had  been  cleared  from  the  Seven 
Seas,  and  gradually  the  few  swift  commerce- 
raiders,  like  the  E^tel  Friedrich,  the  Konigs- 
berg,  and  the  daring  Emden,  whose  story  will 
live  whire  men  love  brave  deeds  and  the  tang 
of  salt,  were  being  run  down  and  captured 
or  destroyed.  Then,  with  its  customary  fore- 
sight and  efficiency,  the  German  Government 
seized  all  the  grain  of  the  country,  taking  no 
chances  against  future  food  shortages  which 
the  British  control  of  the  sea  might  entail. 
This  act,  however,  gave  the  British  Govern- 
ment an  excuse  to  increase  the  advantage  it 
was  getting  from  its  naval  supremacy  by  de- 
claring contraband  all  grain  bound  for  Ger- 
many— this  commodity,  under  international 
law,  being  seizable  only  when  destined  for 
the  military  or  official  use  of  an  enemy 
nation. 

Then,  in  retaliation,  Germany  resorted  to 
an  expedient  which  was  a  nidical  rever- 
sion from  established  methods  of  war- 
fare. She  announced  that  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  British  Isles  were  a  war  zone, 
that  after  February  18  her  submarines  in 
these  waters  would  wage  war,  not  only  on 
the  war-ships  of  her  enemies,  but  on  their 
merchant  shipping  as  well,  and  if  accident- 
ally the  merchant  ships  of  neutral  nations 
were  injured  within  these  waters  Germany 
would  not  consider  herself  responsible. 

The  worid  stood  aghast  at  this  ruthless 
programme.  In  France  and  in  Belgium 
German  armies  had  perpetrated  atrocities 
upon  defenseless  non-combatants,  not  only 
in  the  natural  heat  and  passion  of  war,  but 
as  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  frightf ulness. 
Since  the  birth  of  international  law,  how- 
ever, non-combatants  on  merchant  vessels 
at  sea  had  been  held  free  from  attack  by 
nations  who  made  any  claims  to  civilization. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  Germany  would 
execute  her  threats.  But  she  did,  and  the 
consternation  of  the  neutral  worid  turned  to 
rage.  The  sinking  of  freight  and  passenger 
\-esseIs,  with  the  loss  of  civilian  lives,  reached 
the  apex  of  horror  when  the  giant  Lusitania, 
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shattered  by  German  torpedoes,  plunged  to 
the  bottom  off  the  Irish  coast,  sucking  down 
in  the  whirlpool  above  her  1,100  persons, 
more  than  one  hundred  of  them  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  military  expedient 
Germany's  submarine  blockade  was  not  very 
successful,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
British  shipping  falling  prey  to  the  Teutons' 
sea  cobras.  But  above  every  other  feature 
of  the  most  remarkable  war  in  recorded 
history  this  warfare  of  German  submarines 
on  merchant  vessels,  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
abandonment,  the  radical  readjustment,  or 
the  reaflfirmance  of  international  law  on  I  he 
broad  basis  of  humanity  upon  which  it  had 
rested  almost  since  the  Vikings,  was  out- 
standing as  the  year  closed  with  the  United 
States  at  loggerheads  with  Germany  on  the 
question  of  the  use  of  submarines — not  very 
far  from  steps  that  it  seemed  might  make 
her  the  twelfth  nation  in  this  war  of  the 
world. 

As  we  come  back  to  the  present,  from  the 
point  fifty  years  ahead  from  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  focus  our  view  of  the  war, 
it  is  natural  to  dwell  upon  certain  purely 
physical  and  scientific  features  of  the  war  that 
are  bound  to  loom  large  before  the  backward 
gaze  of  posterity. 

In  the  first  place,  stands  out  the  vastly  in- 
creased importance  of  artillery.  A  free  peo- 
ple armed  mainly  with  small  arms  can  no 
longer  hope  to  vanquish  a  tyrannical  power 
well  provided  with  artillery,  as  the  American 
colonists  with  their  flint-lock  muskets  held  of! 
the  British  regulars  in  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. The  Boer  War  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  brought  out  the  importance  of  artillery 
as  an  aid  to  infantry,  but  in  this  war  it  has 
been  shown  that  men  afoot  cannot  hope  to 
take  an  intrenched  position  till  it  has  been 
showered  with  shrapnel  and  blasted  with  ex- 
plosive shell. 

In  the  second  place,  judging  from  the  les- 
sons of  this  war,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
a  portable  machine  gun,  light  enough  to  be 
fired  from  the  shoulder,  should  be  developed 
to  supplant  the  magazine  rifle  almost  entirely. 
At  any  rate,  for  repelling  assaults  on  intrenched 
positions  the  superiority  of  one  machine  g^n 
to  three  or  four  rifles  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. 

The  development  of  trench-fighting  will 
stand  out  above  all  other  military  features  of 
this  war  except,  the  use  of  submarines  and 
aircraft.  As  far  back  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Peninsula  campaign    the  value   cf 


trenches  was  appreciated.  Grant  made  good 
use  of  them  before  Richmond,  and  the  cover 
afforded  by  them  was  invaluable  to  the  Japa- 
nese in  their  war  with  Russia ;  but  never 
before  1914  was  a  war  conducted  so  largely 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  next  war  should  be  waged 
entirely  in  the  air  and  underground — a 
struggle  of  bats  and  moles,  as  weird  as  any- 
thing pictured  by  Jules  Verne. 

Cavalry  has  been  of  little  use  in  the  war 
of  the  eleven  nations.  Aeroplanes  have 
made  cavalry  useless  for  surprise  attacks  or 
to  screen  the  movements  of  infantry  and 
artillery.  The  inferiority  of  forts  to  modem 
artillery  is  the  lesson  of  Li^e,  Namur,  and 
Przemysl ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  futility 
of  naval  attacks  on  forts  on  high  ground 
armed  with  big  guns  seems  to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  Dardanelles  campaign. 

The  aeroplane  has  proved  invaluable  for 
scouting  and  has  revolutionized  warfare,  in 
that  it  has  made  surprise  attacks  almost 
impossible  ;  and  the  combats  of  armed  aero- 
planes, if  not  of  great  military  importance, 
are  one  of  the  mind-staggering  features  that 
make  this  war  unique.  But,  after  a  year  of 
fighting,  the  dirigible  air-ship,  both  rigid  and 
non-rigid,  has  yet  to  prove  its  case,  and  on 
the  evidence  thus  far  there  is  little  to  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  one  of  these  sky 
dreadnoughts  when  several  aeroplanes  can 
be  built  for  the  same  price. 

Aside  from  consideratk>ns  of  morality  and 
humanity,  the  use  of  gas  in  warfare  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Its  military  value  is  still 
doubtful ;  it  is  not  easily  controlled,  often 
blowing  back  upon  the  army  that  is  using  it, 
and  the  protections  against  it  adopited  by  the 
French  and  British  seem  to  have  worked 
well. 

Nothing  so  fiendishly  oiitri  as  the  Ger- 
man chlorine  artillery  has  ever  been  seen 
in  warfare,  however,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  being  the  £tinkpots  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Greek  fire — a  composition  of  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  quicklime  which  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  are  believed  to  have  thrown  throsgh 
siphons  upon  the  heads  of  the  attackers  of 
Constantinople  at  some  of  the  si^es  of  that 
ancient  city. 

Armor,  which  gunpowder  drove  into  dis- 
use, bids  fair  to  come  into  some  favor  again. 
The  French  are  reported  to  have  adopted 
helmets  of  the  strongest  steel  for  protection 
against  bullets  in  the  trenches,  and  some 
military  experts  are  arguing  that  a  few  pieces 
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of  finely  tempered  armor  worn  over  vital 
parts,  like  the  heart  and  abdomen,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  mortality  among  regiments 
charging  on  a  foe  in  trenches.  Thus  the  age- 
long struggle  continues  between  the  makers  of 
missile  weapons  and  the  makers  of  protection 
against  them,  between  the  offense  and  the 
defense. 

Ejigland  is  experimenting  on  a  protection 
against  torpedoes,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  something  were  found  to  rob  the 
submarine  of  much  of  its  terror.  A  weapon 
of  offense  is  never  long  in  use  before  some 
one  devises  a  check  against  it.  Moreover, 
while  the  feats  of  submarines,  their  great 
cruising  radius,  and  their  seaworthiness  have 
been  remarkable,  it  is  not  true,  as  some  en- 
thusiasts allege,  that  the  under-sea  boats  have 
driven  dreadnoughts  to  the  scrap-heap.  It, 
however,  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  proba- 
bility that  dreadnoughts  and  the  present  type 
of  submarines  will  both  be  modified  until  we 
have  large  submersible  battle-ships  prowling 
the  oceans,  and  sea  fighting  becomes  as 
largely  under  water  as  land  fighting  is  under- 
ground. 

The  most  interesting  comment  from  an 
American  public  man  on  inferences  that  may 
be  drawn  from  twelve  months  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  that  which  appeared  in  a  letter 


to  the  New  York  **  Times  "  and  the  Boston 
**  Herald  "  from  Charies  W.  Eliot,  Emeritus 
President  of  Harvard  University.  In  a  long 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  war  he 
says : 

Whoever  studies  t|^e  events  of  the  past  year 
with  some  knowledge  of  political  philosophy 
and  history,  and  with  the  love  of  his  neighbor 
in  his  heart,  will  discover,  amid  the  horrors  of 
the  time  and  its  moral  chaos,  three  hopeful 
leadings  for  humanitarian  effort,  each  involving 
a  great  constructive  invention.  He  will  see  that 
humanity  needs  supremely  a  sanction  for  inter- 
national law,  rescue  from  alcoholism,  and  a 
sound  basis  for  just  and  unselfish  human  rela- 
tions in  the  great  industries,  and  particularly  in 
the  machinery  industries.  The  war  has  brought 
out  all  three  of  these  needs  with  terrible  force 
and  vividness.  Somehow  they  must  be  met,  if 
the  white  race  is  to  succeed  in  '*  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,**  or  even  to  hold  the  gains  already 
made. 

If  the  war  should  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  tribunal  or  World 
Supreme  Court  which  should  give  a  real 
sanction  to  international  law,  should  rescue 
the  world  from  alcoholism,  and  should  settle 
the  deep  and  bitter  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital,  it  would  give  to  future  genera- 
tions a  blessing  worth  all  it  has  cost  to  this 
generation.  Gregory  Mason. 
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THE  following  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  new  American  note  to  Germany, 
omitting  the  few  words  of  formal  in- 
troduction. It  is  dated  July  21  and  is  signed 
*' Lansing."  Editorial  comment  is  made  on 
another  page : 

The  note  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment dated  the  8th  of  July,  1915,  has 
received  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  it  regrets 
to  be  obliged  to  say  that  it  has  found  it  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  fails  to  meet  the 
real  differences  between  the  two  Governments 
and  indicates  no  way  in  which  the  accepted 
principles  of  law  and  humanity  may  be  applied 
in  the  grave  matter  in  controversy,  but  pro- 
poses, on  the  contrar)',  arrangements  for  a 
panial  susp>ension  of  those  principles,  which 
virtually  set  them  aside. 

The  Government  of   the   United   States 


notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  recognizes  without  reserva- 
tion the  validity  of  the  principles  insisted  on 
in  the  several  communications  which  this 
Government  has  addressed  to  the  Imperial 
German  Government  with  regard  to  its 
announcement  of  a  war  zone  and  the  use  of 
submarines  against  merchantmen  on  the 
high  seas — the  principle  that  the  high  seas 
are  free,  that  the  character  and  cargo  of  a 
merchantman  must  first  be  ascertained  be- 
fore she  can  lawfully  be  seized  or  destroyed, 
and  that  the  lives  of  non-combatants  may  in 
no  case  be  put  in  jeopardy  unless  the  vessel 
resists  or  seeks  to  escape  after  being  sum- 
moned to  submit  to  examination ;  for  a  bel- 
ligerent act  of  retaliation  is  per  se  an  act 
beyond  the  law  and  the  defense  of  an 
act  as  retaliatory  is  an  admission  that  it  is 
illegal. 

The   Government  of  the   United  Stat 
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however,  is  keenly  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  German  Imperial  Government  regards 
itself  as  in  large  degree  exempt  from  the 
obligation  to  observe  these  principles,  even 
where  neutral  vessels  are  concerned,  by  what 
it  believes  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ent war  with  regard  to  neutral  commerce. 
The  Imperial  German  Government  will  read- 
ily understand  that  the  Government  of  the 
Uaited  States  cannot  discuss  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  with  regard 
to  neutral  trade  except  with  that  Government 
itself,  and  that  it  must  regard  the  conduct  of 
other  belligerent  Governments  as  irrelevant 
to  any  discussion  with  the  Imperial  German 
Government  of  what  this  Government  re- 
gards as  grave  and  unjustifiable  violations  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  by  German 
naval  commanders. 

Illegal  and  inhuman  acts,  however  justifi- 
able they  may  be  thought  to  be  against  an 
enemy  who  is  believed  to  have  acted  in  con- 
travention of  law  and  humanity,  are  mani- 
festly indefensible  when  they  deprive  neutrals 
of  their  acknowledged  rights,  particularly 
when  they  violate  the  right  to  life  itself.  If 
a  belligerent  cannot  retaliate  against  an 
enemy  without  injuring  the  lives  of  neutrals 
as  well  as  their  property,  humanity  as  well  as 
justice  and  a  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
neutral  Powers  should  dictate  that  the  prac- 
tice be  discontinued.  If  persisted  in,  it  would 
in  such  circumstances  constitute  an  unpar- 
donable offense  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  neutral  nation  affected. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  extraordinary  conditions 
created  by  this  war  or  of  the  radical  altera- 
tions of  circumstance  and  method  of  attack 
produced  by  the  use  of  instrumentalities  of 
naval  warfare  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
cannot  have  had  in  view  when  the  existing 
rules  of  international  law  were  formulated, 
and  it  is  ready  to  make  every  reasonable 
allowance  for  these  novel  and  unexpected 
aspects  of  war  at  sea ;  but  it  cannot  consent 
to  abate  any  essential  or  fundamental  right 
of  its  people  because  of  a  mere  alteration  of 
circumstance. 

The  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  are 
based  upon  principle,  not  upon  expediency, 
and  the  principles  are  immutable.  It  is  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  belligerents  to  find  a 
way  to  adapt  the  new  circumstances  to  them. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have 
clearly  indicated  that  it  is  possible  and  prac- 


ticable to  conduct  such  submarine  operations 
as  have  characterized  the  activity  of  the 
Imperial  German  naval  cortimanders  within 
the  so-called  war  zone  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  accepted  practices  of  regulated  war- 
fare. The  whole  world  has  looked  with 
interest  and  increasing  satisfaction  at  the 
demonstration  of  that  p>ossibility  by  German 
naval  commanders.  It  is  manifestly  |x>ssible, 
therefore,  to  lift  the  whole  practice  of  sub- 
marine attack  above  the  criticism  which  it 
has  aroused  and  remove  the  chief  causes  of 
offense. 

In  view  of  the  admission  of  illegality  made 
by  the  Imperial  Government  when  it  pleaded 
the  right  of  retaliation  in  defense  of  its  acts, 
and  in  view  of  the  manifest  possibility  of 
conforming  to  the  established  rules  of  naval 
warfare,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  believe  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  longer  refrain  from  disavowing  the  wanton 
act  of  its  naval  commander  in  sinking  the 
Lusitania  or  from  offering  reparation  for  the 
American  lives  lost,  so  far  as  reparation  can 
be  made  for  a  needless  destruction  of  human 
life  by  an  illegal  act. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Stated, 
while  not  indifferent  to  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made,  cannot  accept  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
that  certain  vessels  be  designated  and  agreed 
upon  which  shall  be  free  on  the  seas  now 
illegally  proscribed.  The  very  agreement 
would,  by  implication,  subject  other  vessels 
to  illegal  attack  and  would  be  a  curtailment 
and  therefore  an  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  this  Government  contends  and 
which  in  times  of  calmer  counsels  every  nation 
would  concede  as  of  course. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Imperial  German  Government  are  con- 
tending for  the  same  great  object,  have  long 
stood  together  in  urging  the  very  principles 
upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  now  so  solemnly  insists.  They  are 
both  contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  contend  for  that  freedom,  from 
whatever  quarter  violated,  without  compro- 
mise and  at  any  cost. 

It  invites  the  practical  co-operation  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  at  this  time 
when  co-operation  may  accomplish  most  and 
this  great  common  object  be  most  strikingly 
and  effectively  achieved. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  this  object  may  be  in 
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some  measure  accomplished  even  before  the 
present  war  ends.  It  can  be.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  only  feels 
obliged  to  insist  up)on  it  by  whomsoever  vio- 
lated or  ignored  in  the  protection  of  its  own 
citizens,  but  is  also  deeply  interested  in  see- 
ing it  made  practicable  between  the  belliger- 
ents themselves,  and  holds  itself  ready  at 
any  time  to  act  as  the  common  friend  who 
may  be  privileged  to  suggest  a  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  very  value  which  this 
Government  sets  upon  the  long  and  unbroken 
friendship  between  the  people  and  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  German  nation  im- 
pels it  to  press  very  solemnly  up>on  the 
Imperial  German  Government  the  necessity 
for  a  scrupulous  observance  of  neutral  rights 
in  this  critical  matter. 

Friendship  itself  prompts  it  to  say  to  the 
Imperial  Government  that  repetition  by  the 
commanders  of  German  naval  vessels  of  acts 
in  contravention  of  those  rights  must  be  re- 
garded by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  affect  American  citizens,  as 
deliberately  unfriendly. 
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GERMANY 

HERE  is  no  reason  to  try  to  dis- 
cover perfume  between  the  thorns 
in  the  American  note  to  console 
ourselves,"  remarks  Theodor  Wolff,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "  Berliner  Tageblatt  "—perhaps 
the  best-known  paper  in  the  German  capital — 
in  commenting  on  the  American  note  to  Ger- 
many. He  continues:  "  The  American  Gov- 
ernment demands  that  its  citizens  travel  in 
safety  in  war  time  where  and  when  they 
please.  If  they  sit  on  a  powder-cask,  any 
one  lighting  a  cigar  in  their  vicinity  would  be 
guilty  of  an  unfriendly  act." 

In  the  same  spirit  the  **  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,"  of  Leipsic,  says : 

Even  if  the  world  is  to  be  smashed  to  bits,  we 
cannot  hinder  President  Wilson  from  thinking 
as  he  does,  nor  can  he  stop  us  effectively  from 
doing  what  is  needed  to  defend  our  life  as  a 
nation.  President  Wilson  leaves  the  final  de- 
cision of  this  momentous  problem  to  the  fate  of 
the  first  American  globe-trotter  who  fancies  he 
wants  some  war  sensations  and  travels  in  the 
war  zone. 

The  best-known  paper  along  the  lower 
Rhine  is,  doubUess,  the ''  Kolnische  Zeitung." 
Its  attitude  has  been  growing  increasingly  and 
offensively  truculent.     It  asserts : 

Germany  will  neither  disavow  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  nor  offer  indemnification  for  the 
lives  of  the  reckless  Americans  who  perished 
on  the  steamer.  Germany  will  continue  her 
submarine  warfare  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
past  two  months.  She  will  continue  to  show 
consideration  toward  American  ships  and  pas- 


sengers,  and  will  hope,  naturally,  that  develop- 
ments will  not  lead  to  a  breach  of  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  "  Vossische  Zeitung,"  of 
Berlin,  the  refusal  to  accept  Germany's  prac- 
tical proposal  to  protect  American  passengers 
shows  an  absolute  lack  of  readiness  to  under- 
stand the  German  stand[x>int  The  **  Vos- 
sische "  thus  lays  down  the  law  of  Prussian 
militarism,  in  which  we  italicize  one  sentence  : 

The  principle  that  belligerent  states  must 
protect  neutrals  is  untenable  if  applied  in  the 
fullest  sense,  as  it  would  mean  abdication  to 
neutral  states.  It  is  true  that  belligerents  must 
respect  neutral  rights,  but  only  provided  neu- 
trals do  everything  to  prevent  their  citizens  get- 
ting into  situations  where  protection  is  impossi- 
ble. Victory  over  the  enemy  is  the  supreme  law 
for  every  belligerent. 

More  mildly  the  Berlin  **  Morgen  Post " 
affirms : 

The  opinion  is  held  here  that,  not  only  neu- 
trals have  rights,  but  so  also  has  a  great  people 
engaged  in  a  fight  for  existence.  Every  under- 
standing which  will  permit  an  effective  conduct 
of  the  submarine  war  we  shall  of  course  em- 
brace with  pleasure,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
value  our  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  the  future  as  in  the  past— but  not  at 
any  price.  There  is  a  boundary  to  the  conces- 
sions we  can  make.  This  boundary  is  Germany's 
self-respect  and  self-preservation. 

Along  the  middle  Rhine  the  "  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  "  is  probably  the  most  widely  read. 
Despite  its  radical  tone,  it  also  holds  that 
Germany  cannot  make  disavowal  of,  or  give 
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compensation  for,  the  sinking  of  the   Lusi- 
tania.     The  reasons,  as  set  forth,  are : 

First,  because  it  would  shift  the  blame  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  brave  officer  who  acted  accord- 
ing  to  orders;  and,  second,  because  payment  of 
compensation  would  be  misinterpreted  as  recog- 
nition that  Germany  was  in  the  wrong. 

The  concluding  **  deliberately  unfriendly  " 
phrase  of  the  American  note  is  described  as 
*'  an  earnest  declaration  whose  significance 
and  possible  consequence  are  not  open  to 
doubt,  but  which  cannot  terrify  us."  The 
*'  Frankfurter  Zeitung,''  however,  says  that 
the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
reach  an  understanding. 

That  doughty  organ  of  the  Prussian  mili- 
tarists, the  Berlin  *'  Kreuz  Zeitung,"  says  : 

We  are  trying  hard  to  resist  the  thought  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  standpoint  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  note,  aims  at  supporting  England. 
But  we  confess  the  contents  of  the  note  are 
hardly  understandable  from  any  other  view- 
point. 

The  organ  of  the  bankers  and  merchants, 
the  Berlin  **  Borsen  Zeitung,"  also  says  of  the 
note  that  **  one  cannot  escape  feeling  that  the 
shadow  of  England  stands  behind  it." 

Even  Eugen  Zimmermann.  the  general 
director  of  the  "  Lokalanzeiger,"  and  recently 
very  prominent  because  of  his  open  criti- 
cisms of  the  extreme  militarists,  thus  gives 
expression  to  the  same  feeling  : 

President  Wilson  invites  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  common  efforts  for  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  Germany  certainly  will  not  refuse  this  nor 
any  other  negotiation  consistent  with  its  dignity 
and  interests.  Germany  first,  however,  would 
like  to  advise  Mr.  Wilson  to  determine  Eng- 
land's position  as  regards  his  plans  in  order 
that  no  unwelcome  nullification  of  his  work 
result. 

FRANCE 

"  The  monotony  of  a  long  dialogue  which 
has  lasted  for  months  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,"  says  the  Paris  "  Gaulois," 
*'  has  been  lij;hted  up  for  the  first  time  by  a 
grave  and  firm  note,  in  which  is  afliirmed, 
without  bluster,  but  with  a  conscious  power, 
the  determination  of  a  great  Nation  no  longer 
to  let  itself  be  scoffed  at  by  diplomacy  based 
on  expedients."  In  the  same  spirit  another 
Paris  paper,  the  ''  Petit  Parisien," says:  *'  The 
blow  has  fallen.  Hereafter  it  is  by  deeds 
that  the  Washington  Cabinet  will  judge  the 
(ierman  naval  policy."  This- paper,  praising 
President  Wilson's  judicial  turn  of  mind,  com- 


pares the  time  it  took  Germany  to  reply  to 
the  second  American  note  with  the  time 
required  by  President  Wilson  in  preparing 
his  latest  communication  : 

The  Berlin  Chancellery  tried  to  complicate 
the  problem.  It  misled  discussion  into  side- 
paths  and  raised  every  opportunity  for  a  com- 
plementary question.  President  Wilson  restates 
the  naked  proposition:  Does  the  German  Ad- 
miralty, responsible  for  the  Lusitania  crime, 
intend  to  renounce  the  destruction  of  neutral 
vessels  with  human  beings  aboard  ?  Ves  or  no. 
If  yes,  it  should  say  so;  if  no,  any  future  trans- 
gression will  precipitate  a  rupture  of  German- 
American  relations. 

ENGLAND 

The  comment  of  the  London  *'  Times  "  is 
as  follows : 

President  Wilson  cannot  regret  a  single  one 
of  his  missionary  endeavors.  If  he  has  now 
behind  him  a  virtually  united  people,  it  is  because 
his  fellow-countrymen  recognize  that  he  has 
done  and  said  nothing  to  bring  on  and  evcrv- 
thing  to  avert  a  crisis,  and  that  no  word  or  act 
of  his  can  be  pointed  to  as  tainted  with  provo- 
cation or  lacking  in  essentials  of  a  humane, 
charitable,  and  pacific  spirit. 

The  responsibilities  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent in  such  an  emergency  as  this  are  very  great. 
We  do  not  know  when  they  have  been  dis- 
charged with  more  skill  or  dignity  or  self-re- 
straint than  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Americans  will 
await  the  upshot  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
united  front. 

The  London  "  Morning  Post  "  says  : 

The  language  employed  by  Lansing  is  un- 
mistakable. Any  repetition  of  German  invasions 
of  neutral  rights  will  be  regarded  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  "deliberately  unfriendly.'' 
What  the  United  States  Government  proposes 
to  do  should  Germany  again  disregard  the  plain 
warning  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  country  to 
inquire. 

The  London  "  Standard  "  remarks : 

It  piques  British  curiosity  to  hear  that  there 
is  a  conviction  in  America  that  what  is  called 
*' freedom  of  the  seas"  can  be  attained  with 
German  co-operation  during  the  present  war. 
Does  this  point  to  a  renewal  of  bargaining  on 
terms  with  Germany  to  stop  the  torpedoing  of 
ships  at  sight,  and  England  to  allow  neutral 
ships  to  reach  German  ports  without  let  or  hin- 
drance ?  If  so,  it  must  again  be  said  that  this 
country  cannot  be  blackmailed  by  any  acts  of 
frightfulness  into  signing  away  any  of  the  legiti- 
mate advantages  of  sea  power. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  part  of  the 
note  which  has  not  been  adequately  pandered 
by  those  who  are  merely  anxious  to  read  into 
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ihc  documcDt  resentment  and  defiance  of  Ger- 
many. 

This  dedarauon,  says  the  *•  Daily  MaU," 
"  is  addressed  to-day  to  WUhelmstrasse.  but 
Downing  Street,  in  its  treatment  of  neutral 
commerce,  may  well  heed  it." 

The  Manchester  •  Guarcfian  "  puts  it  thus : 
'•  In  President  Wilson's  opinion  thb  country 
[England]  b  an  ofiFender  against  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,"  and  adds  that 
the  note  "  may  wdl  occasion  some  very  seri- 
ous reflections  "  in  England. 

AMERICA 

**  With  courage  and  with  firmness  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing  Tiave 
responded  to  the  hopes  and  the  deep  convic- 
tions of  the  American  people,"  declares  the 
New  York  "  Tunes,"  **  Friendly  and  per- 
suasive in  tone,  admiraWe  in  expression,  un- 
answerable in  its  logic,  the  note  puts  an  end 
to  all  quibbling  in  the  future,"  remarks  the 
Baltimore  **  Sun."  "  The  American  position 
is  dear,  courageous,  and  consistent.  It  rises 
above  the  morass  of  detail  k  contains  none 
of  the  refinements  of  cfialectics,"  avers  the 
Brooklyn  *' Citizen."  "No  American  .Ad- 
ministration in  sympathy  with  the  Nation's 
history,  policy,  and  traditions  could  do  less 
and  none  could  have  done  bener  or  more 
tactfully  what  it  was  necessary  to  do,"  says 
the  New  Orieans  **  Tunes-Picayune."  Prac- 
tically all  .-Vmerican  newspapers  coincide  in 
these  judgments. 

**  There  can  be  no  misimderstanding  of 
this  note,"  thinks  the  St.  Lrois  'Globe- 
Democrat:" 

It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestifF.  It  at  once  brashes 
aside  an  irrelevant  controversy  and  rests  its  case 
upon  the  simple  and  righteoos  principle  asserted 
in  the  first  note  and  reafllnned  in  the  second — 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  hi^h  seas.  That 
principle,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  is 
as  important  to  Germany  as  to  us.  Reverse  the 
conditions  and  Germany  wooki  take  the  same 
position  as  we  do  now.  So  would  England,  so 
would  France,  so  would  any  nauon  having  in- 
terests on  the  seas  and  that  was  not  »hoiiy 
invertebrate. 

Is  it  an  ultimatum  ?  No,  according  to  the 
Hartford  '•  Courant,"  which  adds  : 

It  has  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  an  u::i- 
matum.  It  contains  no  threat  and  sa;^es:s  no 
penalty.  It  is  a  polite  appeal  to  friecds^ip  and 
a  suggestion  that  we  have  the  law  on  oar  side, 
whether  we  have  the  means  and  disposiuon  ly 
enforce  the  law  or  not  The  latest  n  .:e  is  nTJ*.h 
nH>re  mild  than  the  first.    After  reading  i^t 


closing  paragraph  of  the  note,  published  this 
morning,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
dosing  paragraph  of  the  first  note  meant  noth- 
ing whatever  to  those  who  wrote  it 

The  Pittsburgh  "Gazette-Times"  also 
says  : 

There  is  no  finality  to  the  note,  neither  threat 
nor  ultimatum,  but  Germany  is  told  in  so  manv 
words  that  farther  offending  will  be  estimated 
as  **  deliberately  unfriendly,"  and  this  to  be  in- 
terpreted only  as  implying  that  the  time  for 
some  act  more  serious  than  any  word  of  protest 
will  have  arrived. 

The  Burlington  "Free  Press"  thus  <fis- 
criminates : 

We  are  told  by  the  manifesUy  inspired  corre- 
spondents in  Washington  that  the  latest  note 
to  Germany  is  not  an  "  idtimatum.*'  At  the 
same  time  the  Germans  can  gain  the  idea  from 
what  is  said  that  if  there  is  another  tragedy  like 
that  of  the  Lusitania,  involving  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  Sutes  and  Germany  will  cease.  .  .  . 
That  is  so  close  an  approximadon  to  an  ulti- 
matum that  the  ordinary  investigator  will  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  differ- 
ence with  the  naked  eye. 

"  I'm  not  arguin'  with  you  ;  Tm  teliin* 
x-ou,"  dedared  the  humorist,  as  quoted  by 
the  Sioux  Fails  '*  Argus- Leader/*  in  illustrat- 
ing its  editorial  entitled  "  .\n  .American  L*lti- 
matum."  "If  not  an  ultinzatum  in  form,  it 
is  an  ultimatum  in  fact."  adds  the  Chicago 
'*  Tribune." 

GERMAN- AMERICAN    OPlXI<>X 

Concerning  so-calkd  German- American 
opinion,  we  select  two  typical  qu<>tations  from 
the  papers  pubfisbed  in  the  German  lam^aa^e 
in  this  country.  The  "New  Yorker  Her- 
old's  "  comment  on  the  President's  n^Ac  to 
Germany  is  in  part  as  foQows : 

While  Mr.  Wilson's  note  abounds  in  stror.:; 
expressions  against  Germany's  attitude  in  me 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  while  it  declares  that 
"  repetition  by  the  commanders  of  Gerr.an 
naval  vessels  of  acts  in  coatraventio::  of  :h_se 
rights  must  be  regarded  by  the  Govemaccnt  of 
the  United  Spates,  when  they  aaect  Ameiicar* 
cirzcns,  as  deliberately  unfriendly,"  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  com  licadoas  wiH  be  sefJcd  a=ii- 
cablv.  Mr.  Wilvjn  has  vieMed  oce  ::r.>.rtan: 
point.  He  fails  to  reiterate  the  demand  :.:i: 
Germany  should  give  adcnnite  promise  re^ari- 
i-g  the  submarir.c  war.  Before  thit  he  hal 
yielded  the  "strict  accountabil.ty  "  postulate. 
in  his  nrst  cote  alter  the  declaration  of  the  war 
zoce  -vhe  President  by  n^ing  this  »ord  inr.  Tuate-d 
t  ":at  the  1 JS5  of  American  1  v  cs  w  _  i  >e  t  - 
Ijwed    by   ^ave   events.      T«c    Prescient   bxs 
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yielded  to  some  extent,  and  so  will  undoubtedly 
Germany. 

More  militant  is  this  startling  excerpt  from 
the  Chicago  "  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung :" 

Germany  can  never  submit  to  the  tone  of  it 
[the  note]  and  will,  as  much  as  we  are  sorry  for 
it,  find  no  other  answer  to  it  but  the  breaking 
off  of  diplomatic  relations. 

We  as  well  as  the  German  Government  know 
fully  that  with  such  a  step  she  fulfills,  not  only 
the  wish  of  this  Government,  but  also  that  of 
England,  and  will  create  a  very  painful  situa- 
tion for  the  German-Americans.  Every  fair- 
minded  man  will  nevertheless  understand  and 
appreciate  that  Germany  has  offered  to  the 
American  Government  the  broadest  possibili- 
ties for  an  agreement  and  the  avoidance  of  every 
danger  for  American  travelers  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  press  and  unneutral  neu- 
trality of  the  Government. 

Germany  has  to  consider  its  own  dignity  and 
its  duties  in  this  war.  The  President  claims 
the  German  answer  is  unsatisfactory  and  does 
not  settle  the  controversy.  He  claims  he  can 
only  confer  with  England  about  English  affairs. 
Germany  will  justly  deny  the  President's  right 
to  confer  with  Germany  about  English  ships, 
much  less  make  threatening  demands  on  Ger- 
many. 

Germany  will  answer  that  the  President  has 
lost  right  to  the  claim  of  humanity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  one-sided  war  material  shipments. 
Our  Government  has  a  bad  intention  in  de- 
manding safety  for  hostile  ships  if  Americans 
are  on  board.  It  would  be  more  easy  for 
Americans  to  keep  off  such  ships  than  for  Ger- 
many to  permit  ships  to  carry  war  material  to 
England.  The  note  shows  that  the  President 
at  all  hazards  will  break  with  Germany.  He 
should  first  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States 
if  they  are  satisfied  to  be  driven  into  war.  The 
note  is  unworthy  of  the  Republic.  We  hope 
that  Germany  will  not  blame  the  people  for  the 
present  Government's  action. 

The  St.  Louis  *'  Republic  "  pays  its  respects 
to  the  "  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  "  as  follows  : 

How  long  will  loyal  and  patriotic  American 
citizens  of  German-American  birth  and  lineage 
sit  silent  under  the  misrepresentation  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  German-American  press  } 

The  traitorous  and  slanderous  attacks  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  contained 
in  two  German- American  papers  of  importance 
should  be  severely  rebuked,  and  rebuked  by 
Germans  in  the  communities  of  their  origin. 
One  is  the  "  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,"  the  other 
is  the  "  Westliche  Post.'' 

The  "  Staats-Zeitung's"  utterance  is  traitor- 
ous. It  not  only  charges  bad  faith  and  double- 
dealing  against  the  Government  at  a  time  when 
that  Government  is  putting  forth  all  its  strength 


in  peaceful  negotiations  to  secure  reparation  for 
the  killing  by  a  German  naval  commander  of 
more  than  one  hundred  American  citizens  who 
were  peaceably  exercising  their  covenanted 
rights,  it  counsels  Germany  to  resist  the  Ameri- 
can demand:  "  Germany  can  never  submit  to  the 
tone  of  it,  and  will,  as  much  as  we  are  sorry  for 
it,  find  no  other  answer  than  the  breaking  ofiT  of 
diplomatic  relations."  We  beg  to  remind  all  in- 
terested parties  that  this  smacks  of  treason.  .  . . 

We  must  not  allow  our  natural  indignation  to 
blind  us  to  the  real  importance  of  these  utter- 
ances. 

As  expressions  of  disloyal  feeling  calculated 
to  fan  into  flame  disloyalty  latent  in  Americans 
of  German  stock,  they  have  no  importance 
whatever,  for  the  reason  they  are  wholly  mis- 
representative  of  German- American  feeling.  But 
they  have  a  grave  importance,  nevertheless. 
Translated  and  scattered  broadcast,  they  do  the 
American  of  German  lineage  a  weighty  injus- 
tice. They  tend  to  make  the  American  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  look  with  suspicion  and 
misgiving  at  him,  as  an  outlander,  and  distrust 
the  fundamental  Americanism  of  a  section  of 
our  citizenship  whose  blood  has  wet  our  batde- 
fields  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  whose 
contributions  to^our  National  life,  industrial, 
commercial,  intellectual,  spiritual,  have  been 
most  precious. 

The  Republic,  in  a  city  which  owes  perhaps 
to  German-American  vision,  courage,  and  char- 
acter more  than  any  other  American  munici- 
pality, calls  on  the  leaders  among  Americans  of 
German  stock  to  correct  the  false  impressions 
made  by  sheets  which  are  not  representative  of 
their  attitude  toward  their  country. 

"  One  insinuation  or  complaint  of  the  Ger- 
man press,"  says  the  New  York  **  Evening 
Post,"  "  is  familiar.  The  United  States,  it 
again  asserts,  is  playing  England's  game/* 
and  it  adds  : 

The  "  British  shadow  "  rests  upon  the  WTiite 
House.  This  has  been  said  so  often  before 
that  we  suppose  the  German  editors  couldn't 
help  repeating  it.  But  they  can  scarcely  believe 
it.  For,  unless  they  have  failed  to  read  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  notes  with  due  attention,  they 
must  have  discovered  two  things:  the  clearest 
differentiation  of  the  American  case,  and  the 
plain  indication  that  we  do  not  propose  to  over- 
look any  just  grievances  which  Great  Britain 
may  have  given  us  in  the  war. 

THE    FUTURE 

As  to  the  future  the  Columbia  *•  State  *' 
seems  pessimistic.     It  says  : 

Unhappily  there  is  litde  upon  which  to  pre- 
dict a  theory  that  Germany  will  seek  to  avoid 
hostilities  with  any  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Birmingham  "  .\ge- 
Herald  "  thinks  that  "  in  all  probability  Ger- 
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many's  reply  wUl  be  satisfactory."  In  any 
case,  the  Charleston  "  News  and  Courier  " 
says: 

It  now  rests  wholly  with  Germany  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  shall  be 
assembled  in  extraordinary  session  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  take  such  action 
against  the  Imperial  German  Government  as 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  country  may  de- 
mand. 


tf 


con- 


The   Richmond   "Times-Dispatch 
dudes: 

There  is  no  bluster  in  the  President's  note, 
and  there  is  none  in  the  heart  of  America. 
War  with  Germany  or  with  any  other  country, 
however  great  the  provocation,  is  a  thing  hideous 
to  contemplate.  But  there  is  one  thing  more 
hideous.  It  is  the  disgraceful  yielding  to  wrong 
and  oppression  which  makes  freedom  a  mock- 
ery and  peace  the  badge  of  shame. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  AND  THE  WAR 

BY  JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY 

SPBCIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF   THE   OUTLOOK 

Of  Puritan  ancestry,  a  native  of  Afassachusetts,  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  Cornell  University,  by  turns  engineer,  coiv-puncher,  newspaper  editor  in  the  West, 
corresportdent,  and  traveler,  Mr.  Whelpley,  the  writer  of  the  following  piece  of  corre- 
spondetue,  has  been  a  special  student  of  world  trade  and  of  politics.  He  hfls  held 
Inderal  commissions  from  different  departments  of  the  United  States  Government, 
In  order  better  to  study  world  conditions  he  is  now  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
England.  He  is,  however,  an  indefatigable  traveler.  Recently,  after  being  ftear 
the  center  of  the  European  war,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  traveled 
throujrh  the  West.  The  Outlook  asked  him  to  tell  to  its  readers  how  public  sentiment 
in  America  concertnng  the  war  struck  him  as  he  came  from  a  country  whose  interests 
and  future  condition  as  a  great  nation  may  be  said  to  be  at  stake  in  the  war.  In  the 
correspondence  here  published  Mr,  Whelpley  tells  our  readers  concerning  American 
public  opinion  about  the  ivar  as  he  found  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  In  a  subsequent 
piece  of  correspondeme  he  will  describe  the  sentiment  as  he  found  it  in  the  Middle 

West       The  Outlook  has  arranged  also  for  special  correspondence  to  be  sent  by  Mr. 

Whelpley  from  England, —  The  Editors. 

IT  is  a  strange  mental  experience  for  an 
American  who  has  been  Eving  in  the 
European  war  rone  ever  since  hostilities 
began  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  then 
traverse  the  breadth  of  his  native  land  In 
England,  within  sound  of  the  guns  on  the 
Channel  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
"  mailed  fist,"  life  has  ceased  to  resemble 
anything  before  conceived  Individual  Ub- 
crty,  greater  in  normal  times  than  in  any 
other  civilized  country,  has  disappeared,  for 
neariy  all  the  normal  activities  of  the  resident 
alien  non-combatant  are  now  suspended 
Some  things  he  is  forbidden  to  do,  others  he 
finds  in  bad  taste  in  times  like  these  when  all 
the  thought  and  talk  of  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates— those  who  are  left— are  of  war,  its 
difficulties  and  its  horrors. 

A  short  time  in  Xew  York,  and  the  mind 
is  filled  with  a  whiri  of  conflicting  reports  and 
partisan  argument     A  swift  journey  across 


the  continent,  and  the  European  conflict  in 
which  over  twenty  million  men  are  fighting 
for  ascendency  or  in  self-defense  becomes  but 
an  echo,  an  impersonal  sort  of  thing  to  be 
argued  academically.  I  asked  a  well-known 
San  Francisco  labor  leader  bow  his  people  felt 
about  the  war : 

*•  Well,"  he  said,  "  yoa  know  we  have  a 
great  many  German  workmen  here,  and  per- 
haps there  was  at  first  some  pro<^ennan 
sentiment ;  but  that  has  gone,  and  I  think  our 
peoi>le  are  now  almost  unanimous  in  their 
deep-seated  horror  of  the  whole  affair.  They 
want  to  see  it  stopped  They  would  sacri- 
fice a  great  deal  themselves  to  stop  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  I  asked 
"  Do  you  mean  stopping  the  export  of  muni- 
tions ?" 

"  Perhaps  so/'  he  s^  ;  •*  but  anything  to 
stop  it"  And  that  is  as  far  as  he  could  get ;  his 
vagueness  of  mind  towards  the  war  is  rer' 
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that  of  practically  the  entire  population  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for,  when  asked  if  it  was  real- 
ized just  what  the  peoples  of  Europe  were 
fighting  for,  or  that  the  stoppage  of  the  ex- 
port of  munitions  from  America  would  help 
one  side  more  than  the  other,  this  labor  leader 
said,  "  I  don't  believe  our  people  think  that 
far  Their  only  idea  is  that  the  war  should 
stop."  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  who  have  any 
opinion  at  all. 

German  societies  give  entertainments,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  German 
suffering.  The  French,  Belgian,  English, 
and  Italian  communities  are  doing  likewise, 
and  the  Red  Cross  finds  active  and  substan- 
tial support  from  all  classes.  A  stranger  to 
this  planet  who  landed  directly  in  San  Francisco 
might  be  forgiven  if*  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Europe  had  been  visited  by  a  great 
flood  or  famine,  regardless  of  political  divis- 
ions, and  that  here  was  a  nation,  fortunately 
immune  by  reason  of  remoteness,  which  was 
exerting  itself  in  relief  measures. 

One  hears  eternally  this  talk  of  peace. 
With  his  studied  eloquence,  W.  J.  Bryan  is 
here  talking  peace ;  women's  societies  hold 
meetings  and  talk  peace ;  crowds  of  young 
men  and  women  get  together  and  decide  that 
this  terrible  war  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  traveler  from  the  war 
zone  sinks  within  him,  for  he  knows  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  for  the  mere  sake  thereof, 
and  he  wishes  that  his  own  people  might  vis- 
ualize the  situation  in  Europe  with  greater 
understanding. 

Events  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  war' 
have  apparently  passed  into  ancient  history, 
although  recorded  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Even  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  has  be- 
come incidental,  and  the  proper  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  Government 
has  become  an  academic  question  to  be  left 
to  President  Wilson,  in  whose  hands,  it  may 
be  said,  the  Pacific  Coast  p>eoplc  are  quite 
content  to  leave  the  matter.  This  confi- 
dence is  bom  of  the  belief  that  he  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  plunge  the  United 
States  into  war,  and  that  somehow,  some 
day,  and  that  soon,  he  will  bring  the  great 
conflict  to  an  end,  probably  through  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes. 

TWs  confidence  in  the  power  of  President 
Wilson  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 
European  war  is  based  upon  his  restraint  in 
the  matter  of  Mexico,  and  so  great  has  be- 
come the  horror  of  war  as  exemplified  in 


Europe  that  any  idea  of  armed  interference 
in  Mexico  by  the  United  States  is  viewed 
with  loathing.  "  Let  them  fight  it  out  amon^ 
themselves.  We  are  not  going  to  send  our 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons  to  be 
killed  or  maimed  for  a  lot  of  squabbling 
*  Greasers,'  "  is  the  way  they  put  it,  and  the 
stories  told  in  prose  and  photographs  of 
Ekiropean  horrors  have  fed  this  idea  until  it 
has  become  the  unequivocal  position  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  community.  Non-inter- 
ference in  Mexico  has  strengthened  the  hold 
of  President  Wilson  on  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  through  a  process  of  reaction 
againt  war  itself. 

The  standing  of  the  Etiropean  belligerents 
with  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  about 
on  a  par ;  they  are  all  sweepingly  condemned. 
If  sentiment  leans  one  way  or  the  other,  it 
is  towards  the  Allies,  but  more  to  Belgium 
and  France  than  to  Elngland,  Russia,  or  Italy. 
Belgium  is  looked  upon  as  a  victim  of  stronger 
neighbors,  France  as  fighting  for  her  life, 
England  to  retain  her  world-wide  power, 
Russia  for  the  Dardanelles,  and  Italy  for  what 
she  can  get  out  of  it.  Lines  are  not  sharply 
drawn,  however,  and  argument  soon  trails  off 
into  vagueness  and  general  denunciation  of 
all  concerned.  Some  of  the  stories  which 
are  believed  and  theories  given  form  would 
be  ludicrous  but  for  the  tragedy  of  the  point 
of  view.  Unquestionably  a  satirist  couki 
legitimately  write  a  volume  based  upon  the 
failure  of  modem  diplomacy,  civilization,  or 
religion  to  conserve  the  interests  of  humanity; 
but  a  humorist  who  can  make  his  joke  hinge 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  four  hundred 
million  p>eople  of  western  EAirope  at  this  time, 
and  the  audience  which  laughs  thereat,  have 
either  lost  or  failed  ever  to  achieve  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  yet  on  this  Pacific 
Coast  the  newspapers  furnish  their  funny 
columns  from  bkx>d-drenched  Europe  and 
vaudeville  artists  get  their  laugh  with  such 
ribaldry.  It  nauseates,  as  would  the  laugh 
of  idiocy,  those  who  have  come  within  reach 
of  the  grimness  of  death  which  hangs  as  a 
pall  over  a  community  of  our  fellow  human 
beings,  numbering  four  times  as  many  as  arc 
counted  in  the  American  Nation. 

A  well-known  Englishman  returned  to  his 
home  recently  from  the  firing  line,  where  be 
had  been  driving  a  hospital  ambulance,  it 
being  the  only  service  he  could  render,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  blew  his  brains  out  to 
end  the  horrors  which  thronged  hb  mind 
An  American   of  National   reputation   who 
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recently  came  home  from  France,  where  he 
had  been  assisting  in  relief  work,  said  that 
if  the  mind  of  a  man  could  grasp  this  war 
in  all  its  meaning  and  its  horror  the  brain 
would  burst.  Any  strain  there  may  be 
upon  the  minds  of  Americans  who,  eiglit 
thousand  miles  from  the  firing  line,  are  talk- 
ing complacently  about  this  "  horrid  war  " 
and  how  it  **  must  be  stopped  "  is  not  yet 
perceptible.  The  pressure  upon  the  brains 
of  such  is  far  removed  from  the  bursting 
point;  they  are  quite  safe.  The  fact  that 
the  people  of  Europe  are  fighting  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  and  with  the  same  devoted 
spirit  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
would  fight  if  attacked  by  the  Ja(>anese  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  fortunate 
American  citizens  whose  homes  are  on  the 
western  coast.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  under- 
stand that  Europe  can  no  more  tolerate  a 
suggestion  of  peace  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment now  than  they  would  should  such  a 
suggestion  come  from  Europe  at  a  time 
when  Japan  had  conquered  and  still  held 
cities  and  other  territory  on  the  American 
mainland. 

The  people  of  Germany  set  out  to  accom- 
plish certain  ends.  They  have  achieved  a 
considerable  measure  of  what  they  intended 
to  do,  and  would  naturally  quickly  entertain 
any  suggestion  of  a  peace  based  upon  the 
present  status  of  affairs.  The  opponents  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  have  not 
yet  reached  the  height  of  their  war  power, 
and  by  continuing  the  war  have  hopes  and  a 
good  prospect  of  wresting  from  their  enemies 
the  advantage  the  latter  have  gained  so 
far.  Peace  at  this  time  for  the  Allies  would 
be  exactly  the  same  thing  as  if  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  a  war  with  Japan  in 
which  the  Japanese  had  succeeded  in  taking 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  San  Francisco, 
and  before  the  resisting  strength  of  the  country 
had  been  mobilized,  agreed  to  a  peace  leav- 
ing this  territory  in  Japanese  hands  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  save  further 
bloodshed,  suffering,  and  expense.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  the  American  people  would 
reject  such  a  peace. 

I  put  this  idea  up  to  one  of  the  strongest- 
voiced  pacifists  in  California.  He  replied 
with  something  about  kings  and  emperors, 
and  when  reminded  that  France  was  the  sec- 
ond greatest  republic,  that  the  democracy  of 
the  English  people  was  unquestioned,  and 
that  racial  integrity  demanded  home  rule,  he 
quoted  the  statement  alleged  to  have  been 


made  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  to  the  effect  that 
the  soldiers  of  France  and  England  had  to 
be  made  drunk  in  the  trenches  before  they 
would  make  a  bayonet  charge.  That  floored 
me,  because  Miss  Addams  will  be  believed 
by  many ;  and  yet  how  any  sane,  intelligent, 
and  honest  man  or  woman  could  make  such 
a  libelous  and  untruthful  statement  as  a 
sweeping  generalization  passes  understand- 
ing. She  may  have  uttered  it  in  good  faith, 
if  she  said  it  at  all,  and  we  have  only  news- 
paper reports  for  that ;  but,  if  she  did,  the 
value  of  any  other  comments  she  may  have 
to  make  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
is  to  be  seriously  discounted.  It  is  more 
than  unfortunate  that  people  of  such  stand- 
ing and  value  to  the  world  as  is  possessed 
by  Miss  Addams  should  be  credited  at  this 
time  in  America  with  such  statements.  They 
cloud  the  vision  of  Americans  at  a  time  when 
they  need  to  exercise  their  keenest  intelli- 
gence in  keeping  before  them  the  real  issues 
of  the  war,  its  lessons  to  America,  and  in 
judging  the  actions  of  their  fellow  human 
beings,  whether  they  be  of  this  land  or  an- 
other. 

As  in  a  vision  these  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  see  this  war  coming  suddenly  to  an 
end  by  mutual  agreement,  perhaps  upon  a 
suggestion  from  President  Wilson,  and  the 
millions  of  soldiers,  carrying  the  nearly  three 
million  already  dead,  returning  to  their  happy 
homes  to  go  to  work  to  earn  money  to  send 
to  America  to  help  along  that  great  era  of 
prosperity  which  is  coming  to  America  fol- 
lowing this  war,  as  predicted  by  Judge 
Gary. 

A  great  good  for  humanity  may  come  out 
of  this  war,  and  it  must  be  great  for  the  law 
of  compensation  to  work  out ;  but  it  will  not 
be  a  material  gain  for  combatant  or  neutral. 
Neither  will  it  be  a  world-wide  surcease  from 
war.  The  present  propaganda  of  the  paci- 
fists is  doing  a  vast  spiritual  harm  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  encouraging  an 
egotistical  selfishness,  a  spirit  of  Pharisaism, 
destroying  their  touch  with  humanity  as  a 
whole,  and  blinding  them  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  other  than  bloodshed.  It  is  also 
further  disarming  our  great  Nation,  already 
more  helpless  than  was  England  on  land 
when  this  war  began — a  Nation  which  is  in 
need  of  sufficient  organized  power  to  enforce 
its  just  demands  or  resist  aggression  ;  and  no- 
where in  America  is  the  effect  of  this  malign 
influence  more  in  evidence  than  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


MIGHT  AND  RIGHT 

BY   HENRY    VAN   DYKE 

If  Might  made  Right,  life  were  a  wild  beast's  cage; 
If  Right  made  Might,  this  were  the  golden  age. 
But  now,  until  we  win  the  long  campaign, 
Right  must  gain  Might  to  conquer  and  to  reign. 


APPORTIONMENT 

BY  WILUAM   ROSE  BENET 

As  a  lioness  laps  at  a  midnight  pool  alone, 
The  silver  slaver  dripping  in  diamonds  from  her  beard, 
So  Pain's  rough  tongue  laps  at  the  dark  deep  waters 

Within  my  soul. 

Pain  is  a  purring  lioness  ;  I,  overthrown. 
Lie  'neath  her  paw,  and  her  claws  sink  deep,  and  my  flesh  is  seared  ; 
Yet  her  head  is  raised.     She  snuffs  afar  new  slaughters 

And  a  fiercer  toll. 

Through  the  black  forest  flickers  a  surer  spear 
Than  mine ;  the  mail  of  a  hero  glitters  between  the  trees. 
The  lioness  leaps  from  above  me.     My  sight,  presaging, 

Turns  on  the  twain. 

How  my  wounds  are  shamed  I     For  now,  in  the  night,  I  hear 
Their  thrashing  struggle ;  I  see  him,  fighting,  forced  to  his  knees. 
God,  for  that  death  of  his  1     To  be  worth  that  raging 

Onslaught  of  Pain  1 


ON  THE   FERRY-BOAT 

BY   AMELIA   JOSEPHINE   BURR 

It's  thinking  long  I  am,  and  my  mouth  is  dry  with  the  fire  of  it. 
(Circling  over  the  water,  hark  how  the  gray  gulls  call  1) 

And  the  bones  in  my  body  are  gone  to  wax  with  the  wasting  desire  of  it — 
The  scream  of  the  waves  and  the  gulls  on  the  beaches  of  Donegal. 

It's  thinking  long  I  am,  and  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  pain  of  it. 

(Smell  it  I  can  you  not  smell  it  ?  the  tide  coming  in  from  sea  ?) 

And  Tm  limp  as  a  man  from  the  rack  with  the  endless  maddening  strain  of  it 

Walking  the  treadmill  here  while  my  home  is  calling  for  me. 

It's  thinking  long  I  am  of  a  boy  who  was  brave  and  merry — 

A  boy  they  called  by  my  name,  clear-eyed  and  clean  of  the  hand.  .  .   . 

Mar}%  Mother  of  God !    give  me  strength  to  get  over  the  ferry, 

To  turn  my  back  on  the  water  and  walk  ashore  when  we  land  1 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


THE   EASTLAND   DISASTER 

Bt  the  sudden  overturnine  of  the  sleamboat  Eastland  in  the  Chicago  River  on  July  24  over  athoujand  liri 
The  Eastland  was  abiut  lo  Mart  on  an  excursion  w;lh  over  2.<it»  employwt  of  tlie  Western  Electric  Com 
l*utograph  shows  the  vessel  attet  ll  capsiied,  and  »hiie  the  woilt  of  rescue  »n  in  progiess.    For  a  discu 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING  AND  COAST  DEFENSE 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  PROGRESS  AND 
REACTION  IN  THE  WEST 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

NINTH  AHTICLB 

THE   FARTHEST  OUTPOST  OF  ADA'ANCING 

DEMOCRACY— CALIFORNIA 


AT  the  opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Franklin  Lane,  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  paid  fitting  tribute  to  a  work  of 
sculpture,  least  conspicuous  of  all,  **  the 
modest  figure  of  a  man,  standing  beside  two 
oxen,  looking  down  on  the  court  of  the 
nations  when  East  and  West  come  face  to 
face." 

"  Without  him,"  said  Secretary  Lane,  **  we 
would  not  be  here.  .  .  .  The  long  journey 
6(  this  slight,  modest  figure  that  sunds 
beside  the  oxen  is  at  an  end.  .  .  .  But  ad- 
venture is  not  to  end.  Here  will  be  taught 
the  gospel  of  an  advancing  democracy — 
strong,  valiant,  confident,  conquering— up- 
borne and  typficd  by  the  immortal  spirit  of 
the  American  pioneer.'* 

The  air  and  soil  and  far-fiung  resource  and 
opportunity  and  blending  of  enterprising 
native  stocks  in  the  commonwealth  of  Cali- 
fornia have  made  already  of  the  modest 
figure  of  the  pioneer  a  strong,  valiant,  confi- 
dent, conquering  exponent  of  advancing 
democracy.  The  most  definite  impression 
which  the  California  of  the  present  day  makes 
upon  you  is  that  of  a  tremendous  physical 
and  mental  and  an  increasingly  moral  vitality. 
In  the  history  of  California,  both  recent  and 
remote,  the  like  and  the  unlike  in  human 
nature  may  be  observed  at  their  best  and  at 
their  worst.  There  are  many  elements  which 
make  for  unity.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  b  of  the  restless  and  enter- 
prising pioneer  strain  which  hails  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  United  States. 
Particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  Califor- 
nia there  are  Kansas  Societies  and  Iowa 
Societies  and  Massachusetts  Societies,  and 
many  others,  with  memberships  running  far 
into  the  thousands.  They  have  not  forgotten 
whence  they  sprang,  but  they  are  Califomian 
to  the  core,  and  aggressive  and  united  for  a 
better  economic  and  political  and  social  order 
for  their  adopted  State. 

But  there  is  variety  with  the  unity.     Speak- 


ing again  first  of  southern  California,  you 
may  find  there  pretty  nearly  every  phase  of 
thought  in  medicine,  theology,  and  politics 
which  has  ever  occurred  before  to  anybody 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  some  other 
phases  besides.  And  there  are  strong  fric- 
tion and  difference  of  view  between  northern 
California  and  the  south,  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  and  San  I>iego,  be- 
tween the  vinous  interests  and  the  prohibition 
interests,  between  the  materialists  and  the 
idealists,  between  the  progressives  and  the 
radicals.  You  can  trace  in  motion  all  the 
currents  and  the  cross-currents  of  a  powerful 
democratic  empire.  The  men  and  the  women 
of  the  second  generation  seem  physically 
above  the  American  average  in  stature  and 
in  strength,  and  the  forces,  both  individual 
and  social,  which  have  been  set  in  motion 
within  this  commonwealth  are  unquestionably 
fraught  with  potency  for  the  whole  country. 
And  the  result  of  the  devek>pment  there 
taking  place  is  sure  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

California  has  already  been  through  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  political  and  social  strug- 
gles of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
darker  and  more  violent  and  forbidding  as-, 
pects  of  her  experience  have  in  some  measure 
clouded  to  the  mind  of  the  country  the  truth 
of  the  brilliant  triumph  of  tiie  moral  vitality 
of  the  California  people.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  gold  rush  and  for  some  years  after- 
ward the  worst  and  the  best  met  on  the 
farthest  border.  The  legal  rule  of  the  worst 
led  to  anarchy.  And  the  best  organized 
Vigilance  Committees  outside  the  bounds  of 
law  which  led  through  anarchy  to  social  order. 
Occasionally  it  must  happen  so.  At  times 
justice  and  social  order  run  deeper  than  legal 
forms. 

During  the  generation  following  the  Civil 
War  California,  in  common  with  the  country 
as  a  whole,  passed  swiftly  through  a  period 
of  phenomenal  prosperity  and  growth  which 
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put  a  severe  strain  upon  individual  and 
National  character.  A  greedy  materialism 
reached  out  to  control  the  sources  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  in  the  process  tainted  the 
springs  of  popular  government.  Boards  of 
supervisors  and  councilmen  in  the  cities 
and  counties  and  legislatures  in  the  States, 
governors,  and  even  the  higher  judges,  be- 
came the  pawns  of  public  utility  corpora- 
tions in  political  alliance  with  the  brothel, 
the  gambling-house,  and  the  saloon.  This 
was  the  exact  history  of  government  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  was  the  slough  into  which  the 
Commonwealth  fell.  In  the  West  the  rail- 
ways were  the  first  great  centralized  property 
interest.  In  California  for  many  years  the 
brains  of  the  corrupt  political  system  were 
the  lawyers  and  judges  and  managers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  machine.  Among  the 
"  allies  "  were  the  chiefs  of  the  United  Rail- 
ways of  San  Francisco,  leading  officials  of  the 
gas  and  telephone  corporations,  the  French 
restaurant-keepers  and  the  Barbary  Coast 
brothel-keepers.  Of  different  social  caste, 
they  might  not  speak  as  they  passed  by.  But 
their  political  bonds  were  as  closely  knit  as 
muscle  fibers.  Their  common  interest  was 
their  desire  to  control  popular  government 
for  private  gain,  whether  of  the  monopoly  or 
the  tenderloin.  Again,  as  in  the  border  days, 
the  worst  in  human  society  grappled  with  the 
best,  this  time  under  the  forms  of  law.  It 
is  the  same  chapter,  whether  you  read  it  in 
California,  in  Colorado,  in  Illinois,  or  in  New 
York. 

It  was  a  long  and  desperate  struggle.  At 
first  the  fight  for  liberty  was  made  by  a  few 
individuals,  some  of  them  succeeding  by  cau- 
tion in  getting  as  far  as  the  Legislature,  only 
to  be  p)olitically  destroyed  by  the  machine 
at  the  next  election.  Then  whole  counties 
broke  away,  the  more  radical  southern  Cali- 
fornia leading  the  vanguard.  Then  came  in 
quick  succession  the  physical  and  the  moral 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco  in  1906.  The 
city  at  the  Golden  Gate  had  fallen  low  before 
the  earthquake  came.  A  so-called  Labor 
Democracy  was  in  power,  with  an  orchestra 
leader  named  Schmitz  as  Mayor  and  a  cun- 
ning and  conscienceless  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  named  Ruef  as  boss. 
The  public  utility  corporations  generally  and 
the  lower  groups  of  organized  vice  were  en- 
gaged in  bribing  their  way  to  unequal  public 
favor.  The  eagerness  of  the  French  restau- 
rants for  further  immoral  privileges  and  the 
desire  of  the  United  Railways,  in  changing 


from  cable  to  electric  current,  to  install  the 
cheaper  and  unsighdy  overhead  trolley  in- 
stead of  the  modern  underground  conduit 
were  together  the  undoing  of  the  comiption- 
ists.  The  boss  Ruef  extorted  illicit  fees  from 
the  French  restaurant  people,  and  Ruef  and 
the  supervisors  were  the  beneficiaries  of  large 
sums  from  the  public  utility  corp>oratk>ns  in 
payment  for  acts  of  treason  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Before  the  coveted  right  was  secured, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  parley  about  it,  there  fell 
the  earthquake  and  the  fire.  And  the  trans- 
portation corporation  slyly  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  city's  dire  need.  The  cable 
system  was  rep>orted  to  be  in  ruin,  and  quickly 
the  work  of  the  installation  of  the  overhead 
trolley  proceeded.  But  in  their  desolation, 
more  keenly  than  in  the  days  of  their  com- 
fort and  prosperity,  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco recognized  the  hand  of  the  greedy 
enemies  of  the  public  weal.  The  charges 
against  the  Supervisors,  who  had  long  been 
under  suspicion,  were  revived.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  and  John  D.  Phelan,  recently 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  others  oif 
their  kind,  among  the  largest  property-holders 
in  the  city,  came  forward  with  influence  and 
funds,  and  the  fight  was  begun  to  end  forever 
in  California  that  alliance  between  corrupt 
business  and  corrupt  politics  which  has  long 
been  the  shame  of  American  government  and 
of  the  American  people. 

I  pause  to  mention  three  lessons  which  the 
experience  of  San  Francisco  should  teach  the 
whole  country.  And  the  first  is  that  even  in 
times  of  the  coarsest  and  crudest  commercial- 
ism it  is  not  just  to  put  all  men  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  business  world  into  one  class  and 
count  them  as  enemies  of  the  state.  Ene- 
mies of  ,the  state  know  no  class.  And  in  San 
Francisco  and  California,  as  everywhere  else 
in  the  Union,  when  the  crisis  has  come  in 
popular  government,  the  line  of  cleavage  has 
been  at  once  drawn  between  the  base  and 
the  upright.  Men  like  Herrin,  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  and  Calhoun,  of  the  United  Rail- 
ways, and  their  allies  of  the  business  class 
in  San  Francisco,  most  of  them  lackeys  of 
certain  Eastern  financiers,  were  opp)osed  by 
the  wealth  and  the  prestige  and  the  public 
sense  of  right  of  men  like  Spreckels  and 
Phelan.  Throughout  the  long  struf^e  for 
democracy  in  America  it  always  has  been  so, 
and  it  always  will  be  so.  And  the  second 
lesson  is,  that  class  government  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  whether  it  be  the  government  of 
labor  or  the  government  of  property.     San 
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Francisco  was  governed  first  by  the  proper- 
tied class,  and  then  by  the  labor  class  under 
Schmitz  and  Ruef.  And  both  forms  were  a 
travesty.  And  the  last  was  worse  than  the 
firist.  Under  the  guise  of  a  government  fdr 
the  masses  of  the  people,  it  played  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  bigger  comiptionists 
through  the  manipulations  of  the  crafty  Ruef. 
'I'ruck-drivers  and  bartenders  on  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  influ- 
ence of  money  furnished  by  the  class  higher 
up.  Both  property  rule  and  labor  rule  are 
un-American  and  perverting  to  National  in- 
tegrity. And  the  third  lesson  is,  that  the 
most  dangerous  foes  of  democracy  are  not 
Tammany  heelers  in  New  York  or  their  kins- 
men in  San  Francisco.  The  college-bred 
crook  in  politics,  both  in  N'ew  York  and  in 
California,  is  much  more  to  be  fought  and 
feared.  Ruef  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  the  Harvard  of  the  Pacific 
Coast, '  and  his  cultivated  brain  was  put  at 
the  service  of  the  corrupt  foes  of  the  public 
welfare.  When  the  heroic  Heney,  himself 
also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, first  charged  Ruef  with  this  corrupt 
alliance,  the  letter  which  Ruef  next  day  sent 
to  the  newspapers  is  a  model  of  dear  and 
simple  and  forcible  English,  and  is  surcharged 
with  a  sense  of  indignant  outrage  that  he 
should  be  so  maligned  1  To  the  average 
reader,  who  knew  no  more  than  Heney  had 
said  or  Ruef  had  retorted,  Ruef  would  ap- 
pear as  white  as  the  snow.  And  yet  not 
many  months  after,  from  San  Quentin  Prison, 
Ruef  wrote  "  The  Road  I  Traveled,"  and  by 
his  own  confession  he  was  as  black  as  the 
night.  Democracy  should  beware  of  the 
cunning  of  the  college-bred  crook.  And 
democracy  should  also  remember  that  the 
most  competent  and  powerful  influence  to 
cope  with  this  cunning  has  proved  to  be 
trained,  college-bred  integrity. 

The  famous  graft  prosecutions  followed 
the  fire  and  the  earthquake.  The  machine 
had  slipped  a  cog  in  the  election  of  one 
Langdon,  who  proved  to  be  an  honest  and 
fearless  District  Attorney.  Associated  with 
him  was  Francis  J.  Heney,  who  had  attracted 
National  attention  by  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Oregon  land  frauds.  And  the 
funds  were  the  funds  of  honest  and  patriotic 
business  men  in  San  F^rancisco.  The  Sup>er- 
visors  confessed  their  shame  and  obtained 
immunity  from  penalty.  Schmitz  was  ousted 
from  the  office  of  Mayor.  Ruef  was  con- 
victed of  extortion,  and,  most  extraordinary 


incident  of  all,  was  ultimately  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  where  he  now  is.  It  was  a  bad 
day  for  the  bribe-taker.  And  everybody  was 
against  him.  The  entire  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco seemed  to  be  behind  Heney,  Langdon, 
and  Spreckels.  But,  alas  1  as  in  Colorado,  so 
in  California,  justice  on  the  trail  b^an  to 
scent  the  bribe-giver,  and  the  trail  led  toward 
the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Glass,  of  the  tele- 
phone utility,  was  convicted.  Ford,  the  dis- 
tinguished counsel,  and  Calhoun,  the  PresWent 
of  the  United  Railways,  both  of  whom  had 
refused  to  testify  in  the  cases  of  the  bribe- 
takers, were  put  on  trial.  And  the  real  fight 
was  begun.  A  galaxy  of  defending  lawyers 
exhausted  the  resources  of  technical  proced- 
ure. An  unparalleled  campaign  of  publicity 
was  inaugurated  to  cloud  the  public  mind 
with  misrepresentation  of  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  the  prosecution.  Jury-fixing  was 
uncovered,  and  mistrials  suddenly  became 
the  rule.  Reversals  in  the  Schmitz  and  Ruef 
case  occurred  in  the  higher  courts.  The 
defense  grew  arrogant  Witnesses  were  intim- 
idated by  detectives  and  thugs.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  pivotal  witness  against  the 
United  Railways  was  dynamited.  Heney 
was  shot  down  in  court  by  an  ex-convict  who 
would  have  served  on  the  jury  in  the  Ruef  trial 
except  for  the  exposure  and  vigilance  of  the 
prosecution.  It  was  an  orgy  of  brutal  and 
cunning  obstacle  and  opposition. 

And  then  came  evidence  that  the  public 
itself  was  growing  weary.  Rumbles  of  dis- 
sent filled  the  air.  The  merchants  who  a 
short  time  before  had  banqueted  Langdon 
and  Heney  with  enthusiasm  now  began  to 
complain  that  the  prosecutkm  was  being 
"  carried  too  far,"  that  it  was  "  hurting  busi- 
ness." When  the  Ford  and  Calhoun  cases 
were  called,  the  court-room  was  brilliant  with 
representatives  of  the  social  and  professional 
classes,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  though  not  on  trial,  was  not  without 
its  ambassadors  in  the  throng.  Certain  pow- 
erful newspapers  in  San  Francisco  suddenly 
became  lukewarm  towards  the  prosecution, 
and  ultimately  fierce  and  malicious  in  their 
opposition.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however, 
that  the  great  interior  county  papers  of  Cali- 
fornia never  wavered  in  their  helpfulness, 
and  never  have  wavered  in  the  long  fight 
since  for  Uberty  under  the  forms  of  law.  In 
San  Francisco  Spreckels  and  Phelan  and 
Heney  and  Langdon  were  denounced  in  the 
fashionable  clubs — not  by  all,  but  by  most. 
Spreckels,  it  was  said,  had  "  gone  back  '"- 
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his  class,"  and  this  from  men  whose  honest 
ancestors  one  generation  back  are  credibly 
reported  to  have  come  over  in  the  steerage. 
Phew  I 

And,  last  of  all,  the  sober  sense  of  the 
plain  man  in  the  street  was  undermined.  In 
the  San  PYancisco  election  of  1909,  when  a 
new  district  attorney  was  to  be  chosen, 
Heney  was  the  candidate  of  the  men  who 
had  long  been  fighting  the  people's  battle, 
and  one  Fickert  was  a  candidate  of  the  de- 
fense. In  this  emergency,  labor,  which  had 
most  at  stake  in  the  outcome,  failed  in  insight, 
and  presented  a  nominee  of  its  own.  And 
thus  ran  the  argument  of  the  crowd :  "  They 
are  all  grafters.  Of  course  Calhoun  is  a 
grafter.  But  Spreckels  is  a  grafter.  Fickert 
is  Calhoun's  man.  But  Heney  is  Spreckels's 
man.  Let  us  vote  for  our  own  candidate." 
The  forces  of  uprightness  were  defeated,  and 
Fickert  won.  And  the  graft  cases  were  dis- 
missed. And  the  graft  prosecutions  ended 
in  gloom  and  defeat  Vast  expenditures  of 
money  and  energy  and  brain  resource  had 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  civic  betterment. 
And  the  immediate  result  appeared  to  be 
only  Ruef  in  prison — by  a  hair's  breadth. 
Mr.  Harris  Weinstock,  a  leading  business 
man  in  California,  now  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Commission  upon  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, voiced  the  substance  of  the  general 
feeling  among  the  thoughtful : 

After  all,  the  saddest  thing  is  to  find  men 
who  are  rated  as  decent,  law-abiding,  intelli- 
gent, presumably  high-minded  and  moral, 
condoning  the  sins  of  the  bribe-givers  and 
deploring  their  indictment  and  prosecution. 
Both  the  commercial  and  the  political  bribe- 
giver committed  serious  crimes,  but  by  far 
the  more  serious  was  the  crime  of  corrupt- 
ing public  officials,  because  the  tendency  of 
this  crime  is  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  State,  thus  leading  to  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  democracy.  If  the 
spirit  of  the  respectables,  fighting  and  con- 
demning the  graft  prosecution,  is  to  become 
the  common  spirit,  then  must  we  bid  fare- 
weH  to  civic  virtue,  and  in  time  farewell 
to  our  republican  institutions  and  civic 
liberty. 

But  the  darkness  was  not  so  deep  as  it 
seemed.  It  was  not  many  months  before 
the  light  began  to  break  over  the  whole  State 
of  California.  And  men  saw  that  there  had 
been  a  remarkable  advance  in  public  insight 
and  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  sense  of 
public  liberty  and  uprightness  between  the 
years  1906-10.     In  1906,  even    after  the 


graft  prosecutions  had  begun,  Ruef  was  the 
pre-eminent  figure  in  the  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  private 
car  of  Herrin,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  stood 
on  the  siding  while  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor was  consummated.  In  1910  occurred 
one  of  the  most  notable  political  revolu- 
tions that  ever  took  place  peacefully  in  a  free 
State.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Heney  in  the  bribery  prose- 
cutions, and  who  raised  the  flag  of  defense 
when  it  fell  from  the  stricken  Heney's  grasp, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  issue  that  he  would  '*  kick  the 
Southern  Pacific  machine  out  of  power." 
He  was  elected  for  four  years,  and  has  just 
been  re-elected  for  four  more  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

Johnson's  first  Message  launched  the  State 
into  a  new  alignment  upon  modem  problems 
of  political  idealism  and  democracy.  He 
declared  for  effective  railway  regulation,  for 
a  direct  vote  upon  United  States  Senator,  for 
a  full-fledged  Australian  ballot,  and  for  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  And  soon 
the  State  had  them  all.  There  is  no  common- 
wealth where  the  debatable  movement  for  the 
recall  of  judges  has  been-  so  overwhelmingly 
pK>pular  as  in  California.  The  new  Legisla- 
ture under  Johnson  passed  favorably  upon  it 
by  unprecedented  niajorities.  And  the  peo- 
ple were  joyously  generous  in  their  ratifica- 
tion. And,  of  course,  there  is  a  reason  for 
it  which  is  stronger  than  any  argument  which 
can  be  made  from  a  National  standpoint  for 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  policy.  It 
is  not  the  trial  judges  in  California  who  have 
been  so  much  under  profound  suspicion. 
Lawlor  and  Dunne,  in  the  bribery  prosecu- 
tion, were  broadly  and  intelligently  faithful  to 
their  trust,  and  both  of  them  have  been  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  advance  in  public 
honor.  But  the  appellate  judges  in  the  Ruef 
case  "^  and  in  other  instances  so  conducted 
themselves  from  the  standpoint  of  corporate 
bias,  so  employed  narrow,  technical  inter- 
pretation in  the  defeat  of  the  ends  of 
public  justice,  that  popular  judgment  of  their 
public  worth  became  very  low  indeed.  And 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  for  the  recall 
of  judges  in  California  is  a  natural  reaction 
against  these  thoroughly  dangerous  and  un- 
wholesome conditions,  and  is  not  at  all  a  test 
of  what  should  be  the  National  policy  under 
normal  circumstances  and  in  the  k>ng  run. 

In  five  years  the  Johnson  administration 
has  accomplished  far  more  for  genuine  lib- 
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erty  and  human  welfare  than  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  previous  forty  years. 
And  the  most  noteworthy  advance  is  in  effi- 
ciency. There  is  no  commonwealth  in  the 
United  States  which  equals  in  efficiency 
the  Johnson  Government  of  California.  The 
public  service  or  railway  commission  is  a 
model  in  the  final  and  just  supremacy  which 
it  has  established  for  the  State  over  its  own 
corporate  creations.  "  Gentlemen,  we  sub- 
mit/' said  a  representative  of  the  railways  the 
other  day,  when  the  subject  of  a  ten  per 
cent  tax  increase  was  up  for  discussion.  For 
forty  years  the  Southern  Pacific  machine 
enforced  submission  upon  the  people  of 
CaHfomia.  The  new  way  is  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Constitution,  besides  being 
more  natural. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  comparative  value  of  highway 
commissions.  Johnson  secured  on  his  High- 
way Board  a  group  of  men  with  business 
acumen  and  generous  public  spirit.  The 
L^^lature  appropriated  $18,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  3,000  miles  of  new  road. 
The  Board  placed  an  order  for  cement  for 
the  whole  State  for  about  half  the  cost  to 
a  private  contractor.  Upon  request,  the  rail- 
ways agreed  to  carry  all  materials  and  ma- 
chinery for  construction  at  half  rates.  The 
sound  business  economies  already  practiced 
mean  a  saving  of  several  million  dollars.  The 
bituminous  top  and  the  sdenttfic  plans  for 
maintenance  will  give  California  as  fine  a 
system  of  roads  as  there  is  in  the  world. 
WTiat  about  it.  State  of  New  York  ?  How 
does  it  compare  with  the  alleged  and  famous 
"fifty-fifty"  division  of  highway  funds,  with 
expedited  favoritism  for  the  powerful,  and 
with  rapid  deterioration  of  structure?  In 
whose  interest  is  Government  in  Newt  York  ? 
In  whose  interest  is  Government  in  Cali- 
fornia i 

Johnson  has  established  a  merit  system 
for  the  whole  State,  which  has  its  defects,  as  all 
merit  systems  do.  But  it  b  far  better  than 
the  old  way,  and  has  brought  the  power  of 
political  patronage  to  an  end.  Johnson  has 
put  the  State's  business  upon  the  high  plane 
of  the  most  exacting  private  corporation. 
Against  the  fiercest  assaults  from  its  foes, 
Johnson  has  established  workmen's  compen- 
sation upon  the  statute-books.  In  the  1914 
campaign,  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  it 
were  so  clearly  recognized  that  its  original 
political  opponents  undertook  to  convince 
the  public  that  they  were  its  original  sponsors. 


It  is  the  Johnson  p)olicy  to  make  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  the  lighthouse  of  government 
in  the  Commonwealth.  And  there  is  much 
more  of  it ;  all  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  of 
efficiency,  and  of  humanity.  . 

I  say  Johnson  because  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  citizen  of  California  he  is  the  whole 
works.  During  the  fiood  period  last  winter, 
as  I  was  riding  into  Sacramento,  the  conduc- 
tor on  the  train  sat  down  by  my  side  and 
pointed  to  a  great  levee  which  protected 
tracks  and  reclaimed  a  very  large  area  of  the 
fine  arable  land  for  truck  gardening.  And 
he  explained  how  much  more  might  be  added 
for  the  same  purp>ose  **  if  the  Governor  would 
only  extend  the  levee  still  farther."  Always 
"  the  Governor."  "  Let  Johnson  do  it.  He 
knows  how." 

It  was  Johnson  who  voiced  accurately  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  California  with 
respect  to  Japanese  exclusion.  There  is 
some  criticism  of  him  in  the  East  on  this 
matter,  but  there  is  none  in  California.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  our  National 
treaties  with  Japan  are  at  all  violated  by  the 
policy  which  permits  the  leasing  of  land  for 
three  years,  but  not  the  ownership.  Mr. 
Bryan  threatened  a  referendum  of  the  people 
when  he  left  the  State  in  1913,  after  an  un- 
successful session  upon  this  question  with  the 
California  Legislature.  And  Governor  John- 
son said,  quietly,  "  Well,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
fight."  But  the  fight  never  came  off.  The 
referendum  was  never  demanded,  and  the 
will  of  the  Legislature  was  practically  the 
unanimous  will  of  the  people  of  California. 
Johnson  is  a  great  politician  as  well  as  a  great 
Governor.  He  knows  how  to  inspire  young 
men,  business  and  professional  men,  to  serve 
the  State.  He  is  a  remarkable  campaigner, 
and  this  quality  was  of  much  value  both  in 
his  first  great  combat  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  machine  and  at  the  1914  election, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  superficial  wave  of 
National  reaction  might  reach  even  to  the 
coast  of  California.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  California  displayed  the  most 
exuberant  and  discriminating  non-partisan 
judgment  upon  both  men  and  measures. 
She  re-elected  the  Progressive  Johnson  by  a 
huge  majority.  She  chose  the  Democratic 
United  States  Senator  John  D.  Phelan  over 
the  Progressive  Francis  J.  Heney,  she  stood 
the  add  test  of  direct  democracy  by  carefully 
picking  27  out  of  48  pieces  of  leg^lation  and 
constitutional  amendment  which  appeared  on 
the  ballot,  displaying  a  liberal  intelligence  and 
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ability  that  should  excite  at  least  admiration 
even  from  a  Bourbon  reactionary. 

The  choice  of  Phelan  over  Heney  was  a 
hard  one  to  make.  Both  had  been  true 
beyond  eulogy,  to  civic  progress  and  public 
righteousness.  I  think  the  chief  reason  for 
the  selection  of  one  over  the  other  was  that 
the  outstanding  antagonisms  to  Phelan  were 
more  remote.  In  1901,  as  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  street  car  drivers' 
strike,  he  had  incurred  the  violent  displeasure 
of  union  labor  by  insisting  upon  order  and 
moving  of  the  cars.  By  1914  this  had  been 
forgiven  if  not  forgotten.  Heney  was  beaten 
by  the  vote  of  San  Francisco,  where  his 
prosecution  of  the  bribe-givers  had,  of  course, 
aroused  the  fiercest  resentments.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  benefited  from  the  general  political 
revolution,  but  is  not  yet  under  moral  con- 
viction like  the  rest  of  the  State.  But  I 
venture  the  prediction  that  when  thirteen 
years  have  passed,  just  as  San  Francisco 
forgave  Phelan,  so  she  will  forgive  Heney 
and  honor  him.  But  *'  it  is  a  long,  long  way 
to  Tipperary,"  csp>ecially  in  democracies. 

The  final  circumstance  upon  which  Cali- 
fornia may  lay  claim  to  be  the  farthest  out- 
post of  advancing  democracy  is  the  extraor- 
dinary decision  of  Ck)vcmor  Johnson  and  the 
L^^lature  to  make  of  her  a  completely  non- 
partisan State.  This  measure,  which  seems 
most  radical  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  must 
yet  pass  a  referendum  of  the  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia. But,  if  they  are  consistent  with  them- 
selves, they  will  ratify  it.  California  is  already 
a  non-partisan  State  in  fact.  Although  the 
party  in  power  is  the  Progressive,  California 
cares  no  more  for  the  Progressive  party  than 
she  does  for  the  Republican  party  or  the 
Democratic  party — probably  not  as  much. 
In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State 
enrolled  in  the  Republican  party  last  fall,  and 
then  exercised  the  widest  possible  latitude 
by  electing  very  few  Republicans  any- 
where. 

The  new  non-partisan  Election  Bill  strikes 
from  the  ballot  all  party  designations,  so  that 
the  ballot  will  contain  nothing  but  the  tide  of 
the  office  and  the  list  of  the  candidates  run- 
ning for  election.  Any  one  may  compete 
at  the  primary,  but  the  two  highest  will  go  on 
the  ballot  at  the  general  election.  In  case 
any  candidate  receives  a  majority  at  the  pri- 
mary, his  name  will  be  the  only  one  to  be 
printed  on  the  ballot  for  the  general  election. 
This  system  had  already  been  adopted  by  the 
smaller  cities  in  1909,  by  San  Francisco  in 


1911,  and  for  counties  and  judicial  offices  in 
1913.  Now  it  will  be  applied  to  the  entire 
State. 

This  complete  revolt  against  the  party  sys- 
tem for  State  purposes,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment and  not  a  sudden  irrational  impube  in 
California,  is  another  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
independent  character  of  the  population,  and 
of  the  gigantic  steps  which  the  State  feels 
itself  able  to  take.  The  argument  for  party 
efficiency  and  responsibility,  so  strong  in  most 
of  the  States,  no  longer  appeals  to  CaHfomia. 
California  has  never  known  genuine  party 
responsibility.  For  forty  years  she  has  had 
to  go  outside  the  reigning  machine  organiza- 
tions to  get  either  efficiency  or  responsibility 
or  justice.  She  has  always  found  herself 
under  the  necessity  of  forming  vigilance  com- 
mittees, or  societies  for  the  prosecution  of 
grafters,  or  Lincoln-Roosevelt  leagues,  or 
something  of  similar  nature.  If  you  pmt  the 
argument  on  the  ground  that  we  shall  go 
back  to  personal  government  if  we  do  not 
have  party  government,  California  will  say 
that  she  never  had  anything  but  personal 
government  under  the  old  order — the  gov- 
ernment of  Herrin,  of  Calhoun,  of  Ruef. 
And  now  it  is  Johnson  ;  but  she  picked  him 
herself.  And  so  the  experiment  of  non-paj> 
tisan  State  political  organizations  (for,  of 
course,  there  will  be  organizations)  separate 
from  the  National  party  is  likely  to  go  on. 
And  the  rest  of  the  country  will  watch  and 
wait  and  wonder. 

The  important  question  is,  Can  this  burst 
of  civic  patriotism  continue  when  the  Johnson 
regime  passes.'  The  Governor  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  would  live  into  a  second 
administration  of  his  own.  He  forced  the 
record  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  first 
four  years  down  the  throats  of  the  California 
people  during  the  last  campaign  with  an 
abandon  that  was  not  altogether  the  abandon 
of  optimism.  But  California  rose  brilliantly 
to  her  opportunity,  in  the  face  of  a  wave  of 
National  reaction.  She  now  easily  leads  the 
long  roll  of  our  democratic  commonwealths. 
Her  climate,  her  resources,  her  vitality,  her 
mingling  of  sturdy  native  stocks,  her  enter- 
prise, her  opportunities  for  leisure,  her  liking 
for  expert  efficiency,  her  illuminating  experi- 
ence with  the  powers  of  political  darkness,  all 
fit  her  for  a  higher  than  Athenian  citizenship. 
Certainly  she  has  the  capacity  and  the  envi- 
ronment to  be  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  more  than  Athens  was  to  the  sister 
states  of  Greece. 


THE   TINKER'S   PACK 

BY  DONAL  H.  HAINES 


STEPHEN  LANDIS  stood  on  the 
sweeping  p)orch  of  his  summer  home, 
staring  contentedly  across  the  rolling 
acres  that  were  all  his  own.  The  clean  morn- 
ing air,  the  satisfying  prospect,  the  voices  of 
his  wife  and  son  in  the  house  behind  him 
filled  him  with  that  pit)found  satisfaction 
which  comes  only  to  men  whose  lives  have 
adjusted  themselves  pleasantly,  yet  still  hold 
work  whose  accomplishment  is  a  delight.  ' 

He  started  to  turn  into  the  house,  when  a 
slendex  plume  of  bluish-white  smoke  rising 
above  a  green  block  of  woodland  caught  his 
eyes. 

"  H'm  1"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "  Smoke's 
no  business  there.  Miller  burned  that  brush 
three  weeks  back." 

He  called  through  the  open  doorway  that 
he  would  be  late  for  breakfast,  crossed  the 
lawn,  and  took  a  direct  path  across  the  fields 
toward  the  woods,  careless  of  the  heavy  dew 
which  soaked  his  white  flannel  trousers  and 
tennis  shoes.  A  walk  of  five  minutes  brought 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  As  he  stepped 
noiselessly  among  the  oaks  and  maples  he 
heard  a  cheerful  whistle  and  the  snapping 
of  a  fire,  and  presently  his  nostrils  caught 
the  odors  of  wood  smoke  and  boiling 
coffee. 

Between  the  tree-trunks  he  saw  a  small 
fire  burning  between  three  flat-topped  stones 
which  supported  a  battered  coffee-i^ot  and 
frying-pan.  A  tanned,  bearded  man  in  a 
rusty  brown  suit  squatted  on  his  haunches 
by  the  fire,  whistling  blithely,  and  cutting 
slices  of  bacon  with  a  serviceable-looking 
knife.  Behind  him  lay  a  blanket  and  a  dingy 
pack. 

Landis  put  his  foot  on  a  dry  twig,  which 
snapped  sharply.  The  man  by  the  fire  looked 
up  quickly,  but  did  not  move. 

"  Good-morning,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  Am 
I  trespassing  ?" 

**  Well,  yes,"  answered  Landis,  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  form  of  the  greeting  and 
the  refinement  of  the  man's  face  and  voice. 

**  Sorry,"  said  the  bearded  man.  *'  I 
always  mean  to  say  *  please  *  before  I  camp, 
but  it  was  late  last  night  when  I  got  here, 
and  Vd  done  twelve  miles  since  two  o'clock. 
I  suppose  it's  no  good  promising  not  to  muss 
things  up  ?" 

Landis  smiled. 


"  I  couldn't  think  of  interrupting  your 
breakfast,"  he  answered;  **  and  that  business- 
like little  fire  tells  me  you're  a  man  who  picks 
up  after  himself.     Stay,  by  all  means." 

*'  Thank  you."  The  man  setded  his  coffee 
with  a  little  cold  water  and  broke  two  eggs 
into  the  panful  of  sputtering  bacon.  "  The 
only  way  I  can  return  the  courtesy  is  to  in- 
vite you  to  breakfast.  Things  are  clean  and 
the  storekeeper  at  Lewiston  vouched  for  the 
eggs  and  bacon." 

"  You'd  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  accept, 
wouldn't  you  ?"  asked  Landis. 

The  man  looked  at  him  narrowly. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  think  I  should  be 
complimented." 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Landis,  and  sat  down 
on  a  log.  **  I  hope  there  are  more  eggs. 
I'm  hungpry." 

"  There  are  more,"  replied  his  host,  **  but 
you'll  have  to  pay  for  them.  This  is  my 
regular  allowance,  and  I  have  to  practice 
rigid  economy." 

"  But  you're  using  my  woods,"  Landis 
reminded  him. 

*'  That's  a  quibble.  You've  just  made  me 
free  of  them." 

"  How  shall  I  pay,  then  ?" 

"Tobacco.  My  pouch  is  empty,  and  I 
know  I  shall  like. your  English  mixture  better 
than  what  I've  been  smoking." 

Landis  tossed  a  full  pouch  onto  the  ground. 

"  You  drive  easy  bargains,"  he  said. 

"  You've  not  eaten  the  breakfast  yet,"  the 
other  answered,  with  a  grin. 

Landis  fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  hearty  ap- 
petite, and  the  supply  of  eggs  was  exhausted. 
While  they  ate  they  talked  of  indifferent 
matters,  their  speech  being  that  of  men  of 
the  same  sort  who  are  sure  to  undt^rstand 
each  other.  Landis  was  quite  obviously 
measuring  the  other,  and  the  bearded  man, 
though  perfectly  aware  of  this  searching 
scrutiny,  did  not  seem  at  all  annoyed  by  it. 
The  meal  finished,  they  filled  their  pipes 
from  Landis 's  pouch. 

"  It's  a  rule  of  mine  to  make  trespassers 
explain  themselves,"  said  Landis.  "I'm  a 
very  easy-going  squire,  but  I  like  to  know 
something  of  my  chance  guests." 

"I'm  a  tinker,"  said  the  man  in  the  brown 
clothes. 

"  Oh,  come  1"  protested  Landis. 
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In  reply,  the  man  reached  for  his  pack  and 
spread  out  on  the  ground  soldering-iron,  fur- 
nace, and  the  other  tools  of  his  trade. 

"  You  dress  the  part,"  admitted  Landis  ; 
"  but  what's  the  rest  of  it  ?" 

"  There  isn't  any,"  answered  the  tinker. 
**  I  am  what  I  have  said.  Moreover,  I'm 
probably  the  best  tinker  in  the  world.  Too 
few  of  us,  I'm  afraid,  have  any  imagination. 
I  do  what  I  can  for  the  improvement  of  the 
craft." 

**  And  when  you're  not  playing  at  tinker- 
ing," said  Landis,  **  you  write  or  lecture — or 
try  to  persuade  people  to  be  Socialists." 

The  tinker  shook  his  head. 

"  None  of  those  things,"  he  answered. 
"  I  mend  the  broken  pots  of  the  country." 

Landis  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  rose. 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  pry,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  Please  use  my  woods  as  often  as  you 
like.  And  thanks  for  the  breakfast,  which 
was  excellent." 

He  turned  away,  but  the  tinker  stopped 
him  with  his  next  words. 

**  You're  Stephen  Landis,  the  architect," 
he  said,  abruptly.  "  I  recognized  your  house 
last  night.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  how  you  had 
the  nerve  to  put  that  new  dome  on  St 
George's  Cathedral  ?" 

Landis  stared  in  astonishment. 

*•  It  ought  to  fall  down,"  exclaimed  the 
Tinker  ;  "  but  it  doesn't.  Do  you  lie  awake 
nights  wondering  when  it  will  ?" 

"  What  do  you  know  about  such  things  ?" 
demanded  Landis. 

The  tinker  paused,  and  wiped  a  plate  with 
a  wisp  of  twisted  grass  before  answering. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  spoken,"  he  said,  "  but 
the  temptation  was  too  strong.  You're  enti- 
tled to  all  the  explanations  you  care  to  hear. 
I  know  so  much  about  such  things  that  I 
can't  forget  all  the  time.  You  see,  I  built  a 
bridge  my  second  year  out  of  college,  and 
the  blamed  thing  buckled  and  fell  into  the 
river.  All  that  went  with  it  was  a  string  of 
empties  and  a  brakeman,  but  it  was  my 
bridge  and  it  broke !" 

"  I  see,"  Landis  said,  thoughtfully.  "  That 
explains  your  tinker's  kit,  perhaps." 

The  tinker  nodded. 

'*  It's  infinitely  better  to  be  a  tinker  whose 
patches  give  perfect  satisfaction,"  he  said, 
**  than  an  engineer  whose  bridges  tumble 
into  the  river." 

'*  I  wonder  if  it  is,"  mused  Landis.  '•  That 
makes  success  the  measure  of  everything. 
If  my  dome  on  St.  George's  fell  down  and 


carried  everything  with  it,  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  shoulder  your  pack  cheerfully.  The  hedge- 
rows of  spring  are  all  very  well  for  restoring 
a  man's  self  esteem,  but  I  should  be  giving 
up  too  much.     And  you  gave  it  all  up,  too  I" 

**  The  only  weakness  in  your  logic,"  retorted 
the  tinker,  "  is  that  your  dome  hasn't  fallen. 
And  you  didn't  build  it  your  second  year  out 
of  the  egg-shell  either." 

His  face,  as  he  pulled  steadily  at  his  pipe, 
lost  something  of  its  expression  of  bright 
cheerfulness.  Lines  showed  beneath  the 
beard. 

**I  came  within  an  ace  of  following  my 
bridge,"  he  confessed.  **  But  I  found  that  I 
had  such  a  strong  physical  love  of  life  that  I 
couldn't.  I'd  made  a  stupenduous  fizzle  of 
things.  If  I  was  going  oh,  I  had  to  succeed 
at  something.  It  didn't  greatly  matter  what 
Success  does  measure  things,  you  see.  At 
least,  it  fits  you  to  enjoy  them.  You  can't 
live  decently  with  a  failure  at  the  bottom  of 
your  soul." 

•*  But  tinkering  pots  1"  protested  Landis. 

'*  And  why  not  ?  Did  I  mend  Mrs. 
Smith's  pet  pan  any  the  worse  yesterday 
because  I  could  say  *  pan '  in  four  languages  ? 
Not  at  all.  I've  tramped  the  roads  in  this 
fashion  three  years.  I  haven't  failed  once. 
My  patches  hold.  People  are  glad  to  see 
me  again.  I  stand  on  my  own  feet  I  live, 
and  I  like  it  1" 

His  black  eyes  fairly  blazed,  as  though 
challenging  Landis  to  contradict  him. 

"  Rather  say  you  exist  and  drive  yourself 
to  believe  you  like  it,"  answered  Landis. 
"  You  have  really  gained  nothing." 

"I've  gained  my  self-respect,"  declared 
the  tinker. 

"  Have  you  }  1  doubt  it  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  the  satisfaction  of  smearing 
hot  solder  on  the  bottom  of  an  old  wash- 
boilep  and  knowing  that  you're  doing  it  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done  makes  up  for  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  you've  thrown  away } 
Self-respect,  bah  !  You're  hiding  behind  your 
fear  of  failure  and  trying  to  satisfy  yourself 
with  splendid  animal  health  while  you  pare 
the  man  in  you  down  to  fit  the  scheme  of 
life  vou've  built." 

*•  I  can  only  remind  you,"  repeated  the 
tinker,  "  that  you've  not  experienced  the 
torture  of  seeing  things  that  you've  done  go 
to  smash.  That  twists  a  man's  point  of 
view  into  something  he  wouldn't  have  believed 
possible." 

Landis  shrugged  his  shoulders.     He  had 
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resumed  his  seat  on  the  log  and  commenced 
to  refill  his  pip>e.  His  eyes  did  not  leave  the 
tinker,  who  was  carefully  beating  out  the  last 
embers  of  the  fire. 

•*  I  think  your  name  is  John  Wallach," 
Landis  said,  deliberately. 

llic  other  did  not  raise  his  head,  but 
Landis  saw  the  color  surge  into  his  face. 

*'  There's  no  fairness  in  an  exchange  of 
names,"  he  answered.  **  Success  robs  you 
of  the  decent  privacy  which  failure  gives." 

Landis  smoked  in  silence,  biding  his  time. 
He  knew  that  the  other's  mind  was  stirring, 
fighting,  reaching  out  in  spite  of  him  toward 
thoughts  which  he  had  forced  to  keep  them- 
selves in  hiding. 

'*  When  you  decided  against  suicide,  bought 
you  a  soldering-iron,  and  buried  yourself," 
Landis  continued,  "you  were  not  half  the 
man  you  thought  you  were.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  you.  It  was,  you  thought,  the  one 
way  out.  But  don't  you  see  how  unfair  it 
was  to  the  woman  ?  You  didn't  even  give 
her  a  chance  to  help." 

The  tinker  raised  his  head.  His  eyes 
were  hard  and  narrow. 

**The  weather  hasn't  thickened  my  skin 
greatly,"  he  said.  **  I'm  still  sensitive  to 
offense.  You've  been  very  decent,  but 
such  subjects  are  none  of  your  business,  Mr. 
Landis." 

**  They're  somebody's  business,"  retorted 
Landis.  **  A  man  who's  been  utterly  selfish 
isn't  entitled  to  any  consideration.  While 
you've  been  letting  your  beard  grow  and 
hammering  yourself  into  believing  you  were 
working  out  your  salvation  these  three  years, 
what  do  you  suppose  the  woman  has  been 
doing  ?  What  did  you  leave  her  but  suffer- 
ing and  regret  ?" 

"  Which  was,  it  strikes  me,  infinitely  better 
than  asking  her  to  marry  a  failure,"  answered 
the  tinker,  then  added,  bitterly,  "  And  she 
won't  have  waited  I" 

**  If  you're  John  Wallach,"  answered  Lan- 
dis. *'  I  happen  to  know  that  she  has  waited." 

The  tinker  did  not  reply,  but  he  was  on 
his  feet  with  a  spring. 

*•  I  was  just  on  the  point,"  continued  Lan- 
dis, **  of  telegraphing  to  one  of  my  assistants 
to  come  out  and  help  me  with  some  struc- 
tural steel  work  I'm  doing.  That  job,  and 
more  when  that's  done,  are  yours  if  you 
want  them." 

The  tinker  had  commenced  stuffing 
things  into  his  pack,  working  with  nervous 
haste. 


**  VouVe  torn  every'thing  wide  open/*  he 
said  in  a  low,  tense  voice.  **  You've  smashed 
all  my  defenses.  You've  made  this  thing  I've 
been  doing  impossible.  I  vowed  I  wouldn't 
turn  back.  And  I  won't  either,  just  because 
you've  cut  through  where  my  skin's  thinnest. 
Give  me  a  week  on  the  road.  I've  got  to 
think." 

"Ill  give  you  three  days,"  answered 
Landis.  "  If  you  can't  think  it  out  in  that 
time,  I've  no  use  for  you." 

From  the  edge  of  the  woods  there  came  a 
mighty  crackling  of  brush,  then  a  small  voice 
shouted : 

"Daddy!" 

Landis  turned. 

"  This  way,  son,"  he  called. 

There  came  trotting  through  the  trees  a 
shock-headed  four-year-old,  bare-l^^d,  hat- 
less,  his  white  clothes  a  mass  of  tears  and 
stains. 

"I  couldn't  find  you  anywheres!"  he 
panted ;  then,  seemg  the  tinker,  added, 
"  Hello,  man  1" 

The  tinker  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  HeUo,  yourself  !"  he  repUed. 

Landis  picked  up  the  boy  and  swung  him 
onto  his  shoulder. 

"  You  see,  Wallach,"  he  said,  "  this  is 
what  really  counts  in  life,  and  there's  no 
room  for  this  in  a  tinker's  pack." 

The  other  straightened  himself. 

"  The  bridge  broke  because  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  multiplying  and  didn't  check  it,"  he 
said,  deliberately. 

"You  won't  make  another,"  answered 
Landis. 

" Then  "—Wallach  hesitated— "I  don't 
think  I  need  my  three  days." 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  Landis ;  then  to  his 
son,  "  Bobby,  I've  found  a  friend  of  mine  who 
says  he  can  mend  all  your  broken  soldiers." 

As  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods 
Landis  said : 

"  If  I  were  you,  Wallach,  I'd  throw  that 
stuff  into  the  bushes.  There's  no  use  both- 
ering with  too  many  explanations.  I  rather 
imagine  a  friend  of  yours  will  be  our  guest 
this  week-end,  and  there's  no  need  of  having 
all  that  folly  to  explain." 

The  tinker  slipped  his  pack  from  his 
shoulders,  took  out  his  tools,  and  threw  them 
into  the  brush.  The  soldering-iron  came  last, 
and  the  man  looked  at  it  thoughtfully. 

"  It  appears  that  instead  of  one  mistake  I 
made  two,"  he  said,  and  sent  it  spinning  after 
the  rest. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


THE  Spectator  has  always  been  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  "  movies," 
and  when  the  opportunity  came  to 
stop  off,  between  fairs,  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
greatest  of  all  moving-picture  centers,  and 
to  spend  a  day  among  the  producers,  he 
was  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege. It  began  with  a  trip  to  Universal 
City,  a  city  covering  many  acres  devoted 
entirely  to  moving-picture  making,  built  in  a 
hollow  of  the  hills,  where  the  warm  California 
sun  beats  down  nearly  every  day  in  the  year 
(with  a  resulting  thermometer  sometimes, 
they  say,  of  115®),  and  where  half  a 
dozen  plays  are  being  clicked  off  simultane- 
ously and  a  score  or  more  are  in  process  of 
preparation  and  rehearsal. 

A  young  actor  was  kind  enough  to  get 
into  the  automobile  with  the  Spectator  and 
others — all  in  his  make-up,  too — and  show 
us  over  Universal  City.  He  enjoyed  the 
work,  he  said,  although  there  were  many 
risks  about  it.  He  looked  over  toward 
a  roughly  constructed  wooden  bridge  which 
we  were  just  passing.  A  tiny  trickling  stream 
ran  beneath.  To-morrow,  he  said,  that  stream 
would  be  a  turbid  current  (they  let  on  the 
water  from  tanks  on  the  hill),  and  a  girl 
would  ride  over  the  bridge  on  a  horse  and 
fall  through.  He  would  come  dashing  down 
the  hillside,  throw  himself  into  the  stream, 
and  pull  her  out  by  the  hair  of  her  head. 
Well,  there  certainly  were  risks  1  Were  there 
rehearsals  of  such  a  scene  as  that  ?  Indeed 
there  weren't  1  It  was  much  too  dangerous 
and  unpleasant  and  wet  to  be  done  more  than 
once.  And  the  horse  ?  Oh,  the  horse  at 
least  could  swim  ashore. 

A  moving-picture  hero  may  not  hear  the 

applause   of  an  audience,  although  here  at 

Universal   City   there  were    always   people 

looking  on,  but  he  takes  it  out  in  letters  from 

admirers.     Our  handsome  young  friend  gets 

hundreds  of  letters  every  month  from  girls. 

Perhaps  it  will  relieve  the  minds  of  their 

mothers  to  know  that  his  wife  attends  to  all 

his  correspondence. 

B 

The  Spectator  watched  for  a  long  time  the 
preparation  of  a  sleeping-car  scene.  The  au- 
dience that  looks  upon  the  moving  picture 
will  feel  that  it  is  gazing  down  the  aisle  of  a 
real  Pullman  car,  with  berths  made  up  on 
either  side,  green  curtains,  a  swinging  lamp, 
and  even  a  bell-rope.     A  Pullman  porter  (a 
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real  colored  man)  in  regulation  cap  and  white 
coat,  a  detective  and  a  criminal  handcuffed 
together,  were  the  chief  actors.  The  train 
swayed  as  the  conductor  came  along  for  the 
tickets. 

All  there  is  of  that  scene  that  looked  like  a 
car  will  be  included  in  the  photograph.  If 
another  foot  showed,  the  audience  woukl 
know  that  it  was  not  a  car  at  all,  but  only  an 
aisle  and  the  outer  shell  of  four  sleeping-car 
sections.  All  this  forms  a  little  house,  built 
on  springs  so  that  it  can  be  swayed  to  give 
the  motion  of  a  train.  The  bell-cord  is  fast- 
ened to  a  rough  joist  over  the  camera,  which 
stands  on  solid  ground  just  in  front  of  the 
aisle.  Everything  that  you  can  see  is  as  it 
should  be — the  rest  is  a  hollow  mockery. 

When  you  look  upon  an  interior  in  a  mov- 
ing-picture play,  you  are  never  seeing  a  r^ 
interior;  you  are  seeing  only  two  sides,  or 
perhaps  a  part  of  three  sides,  of  a  specially 
constructed  room,  the  missing  parts  being 
occupied  by  a  crowd  of  people,  a  very  busy 
director,  and  a  camera.  If  you  can  look  through 
a  window  out  of  doors,  you  are  looking  at  a 
painted  scene.  If  the  film  is  taking  an  out- 
of-door  scene,  then  it  is  usually  genuine, 
although  nearly  everything  except  natural 
scenery  is  apt  to  be  constructed  for  the 
play — sometimes  even  dty  streets,  although 
it  is  often  easier  to  photograph  such  scenes 
in  actual  streets. 

It  seemed  as  if  almost  every  human  activity 
was  being  carried  on  somewhere  in  the 
grounds  of  Universal  City.  A  troop  of  cow- 
boys rode  wildly  down  a  hill,  their  lariats 
looped  over  their  saddles.  A  group  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  Jews — real  ones,  poor  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  hired  for  the  day 
from  Los  Angeles — ^sat  around  on  the  painted 
curbstone  of  a  made-up  ghetto,  munching 
bread  and  waiting  for  the  director  and  the 
camera.  Yiddish  signs  swung  over  shops, 
and  piles  of  shabby  furniture  before  some  of 
the  doors  indicated  that  an  eviction  scene  was 
in  the  making. 

Near  by  was  a  mining  camp,  ^  tough  gang 
making  a  great  rumpus  before  the  bar  of  an 
outdoor  drinking  saloon.  There  were  ram- 
parts on  the  neighboring  hills,  and  even  a 
section  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheojjs. 
Gypsy  carts,  emigrant  wagons,  and  Roman 
chariots  stood  idly  by. 

We  saw  the  menagerie  where  nearly  every 
known  animal  from  an  elephant  to  a  monkey 
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was  on  tap,  including  camels,  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  wolves,  and  dogs  of  many  breeds — 
Esquimo,  St  Bernard,  and  hunting.  The 
way  a  lion  springs  on  his  moving-picture 
prey  was  explamed.  A  Bedouin  tent  had 
been  constructed  for  a  play  then  in  the  works. 
In  it  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  sleeping.  The 
tent  was  inside  of  several  strong  wire  fences. 
1  he  lion  is  let  in  to  one  inclosure  after  an- 
other, and  just  as  he  reaches  the  inner  fence 
the  man  takes  himself  off  and  is  replaced  by 
a  dummy,  wearing  the  same  clothes,  stuffed 
full  of  meat.  The  camera  is  put  up  close  to 
the  inclosure ;  the  lion,  with  a  growl,  launches 
himself  on  his  victim,  and— cUck,  click.  cHck, 
click  I  A  million  people  will  shudder  at  that 
lion*s  spring. 

In  taking  pictures  in  the  open  white  must 
be   avoided.     A  white   shirt,  worn   without 
coat  or  vest,  would  envelop  an  actor  in  an 
aura  ;  it  must  be  tinted  yellow.     And  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  always  wear  exactly 
the  same  costume  when  parts  of  the  same 
scenes  are  taken  at  different  times.     Every 
actor  keeps  a  memorandum  of  just  what  he 
has  on.     A  shot  may  be  fired  from  the  out- 
side of  a  liouse  at  a  man  inside,  and  that  out- 
side scene   may  be  made  twenty-five  miles 
from  Los  Angeles  at  a  ranch  in  the  moun- 
tains.    It  is  perhaps  a  week  later  before  the 
buUet  finds  its  mark  and  the  murdered  man 
falls  dead  in  an  inside  scene  in  the  studio  at 
Los  Angeles.     Now,  if  the  men  outside  rush 
in,  they  must  look  exactly  as  they  looked  a 
week  before — shoes,  ties,  and  the  beards  on 
their  faces.    The  Spectator's  young  friend  had 
once  spoiled  some  miles  of  film  by  forgetting 
that  he  had  had  a  five  days'  growth  of  beard  in 
the  first  part  of  an  act,  and  was  clean-shaven 
through  the  rest  of  it 

The  facial  make-up  has  to  be  very  strong 
for  the  **  movies  " — a  deep  color  aroimd  the 
e>cs,  cheeks  dashed  with  purple  to  make 
them  look  red,  and  often  a  smear  of  white 
under  the  hair,  perhaps   to   counteract   the 

shadows. 

B 

Lunch-time  at  Universal  City  I  Three  hun- 
dred people  eating  in  one  great,  pleasant 
lunch-room — twenty-five  cents  for  the  table- 
d'hote,  ice-cream  ten  cents  extra.  By  a 
special  dispensation,  the  Si>ecUtor  and  his 
entourage  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  reserved, 
so  the  sign  read,  ''  For  Directors  and  Leads 
Only."  Half  the  lunchers  were  in  their 
make-up,  and  a  more  conglomerate,  interest- 


ing crowd  the  Spectator  never  ate  with. 
Here  was  a  table  of  ladies  in  full  evening 
dress — black  lace,  low  neck — eating  beans  with 
a  couple  of  cowboys.  The  Pride  of  the 
Harem  appeared  in  all  her  glory  of  shim- 
mering satin  and  pearls,  with  her  a  very  tall 
and  melancholy-eyed  grand  vizier.  The  sul- 
tan was  close  by — very  old,  with  long  white 
hair,  fierce  eyes,  armed  and  jeweled  to  the 
teeth.  The  criminal  of  the  sleeping-car  scene, 
his  sinister  look  laid  by  with  his  handcuffs, 
slapped  an  old  black-capped  Fagin  on  the 
back  and  sat  down  beside  him.  And  Fagin 
did  not  have  time  to  finish  his  coffee  when 
the  call  came,  **  Ghetto  scene,  all  out  I" 

Three  French  maids — pretty  creatures  with 
very  red  lips,  short  yellow  aprons,  and  piquant 
yellow  caps  (they  would  have  white  caps  and 
aprons  in  the  picture) — ate  their  rhubarb  pic 
calmly,  while  French  artists  in  blouses  were 
throwing  dice  with  the  man  behind  the  lunch- 
counter.  An  Arab  sheik  with  long  white 
beard  strode  past,  picking  his  teeth.  We 
missed  only  one  character — Alice.  Surely 
Lewis  Carroll's  little  girl  would  have  been  at 
home  in  the  lunch-room  of  Universal  Citv. 
One  felt  that  if  one  clapped  his  hands  the 
people  would  vanish.  "  You're  nothing  but  a 
pack  of  cards  !" 

Afterwards  the  Spectator  visited  the  Lasky 
studios,  very  perfect  in  all  their  accessories. 
He  saw  the  carpenter  shops,  where  a  set  of 
richly  carved  black  oak  furniture  at  least  two 
himdred  years  old  had  just  been  turned  out 
from  stained  pine.  There  was  a  fine  old 
casde  on  the  grounds,  a  lovely  dungeon 
beneath.  The  Spectator  asked  if  such  an 
expensive  piece  of  scenery  could  not  be 
used  more  than  once.  Not  in  that  form, 
they  said.  It  had  been  in  two  productions, 
but  with  the  walls  changed  about 

Here  they  were  rehearsing  a  war  play. 
Soldiers  were  sitting  around  on  the  beds  of 
a  hospital,  while  the  camera  was  at  work  in 
the  next  compartment  A  Red  Cross  nurse 
was  posing  dose  to  the  lens,  her  face  wi:hin 
a  foot  or  two  of  it,  and  she  was  pouring  out 
medicine  from  a  botde  into  a  glass.  The 
director  was  coaching  her  as  to  the  nervous- 
ness she  was  expected  to  display,  for  while 
she  poured  the  thought  had  come  to  her  that 
the  woman  refugee  seated  behind  her  in  tcm 
and  dusty  clothing  was  a  spy.  In  her  trcm  )r 
the  bottle  tapped  against  the  glass,  the  ler.s 
lea\nng  her  face  and  p*>inting  down  to  sh'»w  .:. 

The  nurse  spoke  her  words  in  a  whisper. 
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the  refugee  in  a  fairly  loud  and  natural  voice. 
It  was  explained  to  us  that  the  nurse  had  been 
trained  by  a  producer  who  believes  that  if  the 
words  are  spoken  out  as  in  a  real  play  there 
is  a  loss  in  facial  expression ;  so  he  lets  his 
people  speak  loudly  only  at  first  rehearsals, 
and  then  tones  them  down  to  a  whisper. 

B 

We  saw  the  Griffith  studios,  where  an  Ibsen 
production  was  in  progress ;  a  banqueting 
hall,  musicians  in  the  gallery,  skins  and  anders 
on  the  walls,  a  great  table  set  with  rich  china 
and  lighted  candelabra,  and  at  least  fifty  peo- 
ple strolling  about  in  all  manner  of  old-time 
costumes.  Next  door  a  modem  office  scene 
was  being  tried.  The  villain  would  look  more 
villainous  with  a  monocle — try  him  with  that. 
Good  ;  he  is  now  th6  typical  villain.  "  Let 
her  go,  Harry." 

Everywhere  the  player  people  were  sitting 
about  waiting,  waiting — always  those  long 
waits.  They  were  much  like  other  people ; 
the  majority  looked  happy  and  contented. 
There  were  jealousies,  perhaps,  but  the  Spec- 
tator has  seen  jealousies  in  business  offices, 
even  in  churches.  Everybody  knew  every- 
body else.  One  girl  passed  the  time  with 
"  Reel  Life,"  another  with  **  Adam  Bede." 

The  actors  like  to  appear  in  good  produc- 
tions. At  lunch  a  near-by  *'  lead "  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  cast  in  anything 
worth  while  for  a  fortnight.  Our  guide  told 
us  that  he  thought  more  actors  and  actresses 


were  finding  employment  to-day  in  moving 
pictures  than  had  ever  had  work  on  the  regu- 
lar stage.  Moreover,  they  were  being  better 
paid  for  it,  and  were  living  more  normal  lives. 
He  himself  had  his  bungalow  at  Hollywood. 
Some  of  them  were  extremely  well  paid. 
Miss  Mary  Pickford,  whose  Cinderella  has 
delighted  thousands,  is  said  to  receive  the 
comfortable  salary  of  $2,000  a  week,  paid 
whether  she  is  working  or  not.  That  very 
funny  man  who  wears  a  litde  daub  of  a 
mustache,  Charlie  Chaplin  by  name,  is  said 
to  earn  $1,500  a  week.  Some  of  the  directors 
get  $50,000  a  year  and  more.  There  is  a 
very  great  profit  in  a  successful  production, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
somedmes  put  into  it. 

It  was  in  1882  that  the  book  *'  The 
Horse  in  Motion,"  by  Eadweard  Muybridge, 
appeared,  "giving  the  results  of  the  very  first 
experiments  in  motion  pictures,  showinj^  the 
awkward  movements  of  running  horses,  made 
from  photographs  snapped  by  instantaneous 
lenses.  That  experiment  of  Muybridge 's 
was  developed  by  Edison  and  others  into  the 
cinematograph,  first  shown  in  New  York  at 
the  Union  Square  Theater  in  1896.  To-day 
the  moving-picture  industry  is  said  to  be  the 
third  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  capital 
invested.  Millions  of  people  get  their  chief 
pleasure  in  seeing  them. 

And  the  Spectator  had  a  great  day  at  Los 
Angeles  finding  out  how  it  was  done. 
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Undercurrents  in  American  Polidcs.  By  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley.  Vale  University  Pre^s,  New  York. 
$1.35. 

The  three  Oxford  lectures  contained  in  this 
book,  entiUed  "  Property  and  Democracy," 
interpreted  to  Englishmen  the  political  and 
industrial  development  of  the  United  States 
under  its  Constitutional  guarantees,  resulting 
in  bringing  it  now  face  to  face  with  what 
Europe  knows  as  the  social  question.  The 
three  Virginia  lectures,  entitled  "  Political 
Methods  Old  and  New,"  deal  with  the  fungus 
of  the  extra-constitutional,  invisible  govern- 
ment that  sprouted  under  President  Jackson 
and  has  poisoned  our  party  system  by  pervert- 
ing it  for  the  benefit  of  party  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  public  interests.  Dr.  Hadley  traces 
the  spread  of  this  fungus,  exposes  the  resulting 
evils,  discusses  some  of  the  remedies  recently 
introduced  or  advocated,  and  shows  the  changes 
in  our  political  life  needed  for  their  successful 


operation.  These  six  lectures  together  consti- 
tute an  admirable  primer  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic principles  essential  to  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  our  present  governmental  and  industrial 
problems. 

English   Countryside    (The).      By    Ernest    C. 
Falbrook.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.     $X 

It  is  pleasing  and  restful  to  turn  from  war 
correspondence  and  discussion  of  war  issues  to 
this  charming  collection  of  talks  about  the  Eng- 
lish country.  Here  we  may  read  of  the  village 
green,  the  wayside  cross,  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock,  the  passing  of  the  mill,  and  other  phases 
of  the  lovely  and  peaceftd  countryside  of  Eng- 
land. Even  such  a  warlike  tide  as  "  Bulwarks 
of  England "  is  attached,  not  to  a  talk  about 
England's  sea  power,  but  to  a  pleasant  descrip- 
tion of  those  cliffs  which,  in  a  sense,  arc,  or 
were,  England's  bulwarks.  The  author's  pho- 
tographs are  quite  unusual  in  their  quality  and 
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composition,  and  their  ptctonal  c£Feci  is  sap- 
plemented  by  a  cfaanning  drawing  of  a  Berk- 
shire villa^. 

Our     Palace    Wonderfol;  or,    Man's    mace  in 

X*^*'?.^^'***"*^     fiy  ^^  R*^-  Frederick  A.  Hcu;k. 
L>.  B.  Hansen  &  Scms,  Ch;cag*.u    $1. 

An  excellent  liiUe  book,  prepared  especially 
for  Roman  Catholic  readers.  It  exhibits  the 
testimony  of  nature  to  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
bountiful ness  of  the  Creator  as  manifested  in 
the  world  we  inhabit,  in  its  starry  enrironmeut, 
and  in  ourselves.  The  author  draws  largely 
from  the  storehouse  of  striking  facts  accumu- 
lated by  various  sciences,  and  everywhere  em- 
phasizes their  religious  significance  with  appro- 
priate citations  from  Christian  poets  and  the 
Scriptures. 

His  conception  of  the  world  as  ''outside  of 
God  "  is  not  as  theistic  as  he  claims.  This  is  a 
characteristic  defect  of  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology. Real  theism,  equally  emphasizing  the 
transcendence  and  the  immanence  of  God,  re- 
gards these  terms  as  primarily  dynamic  rather 
than  spatial,  teaching  that  God^s  activity,  while 
transcending  all  that  he  creates,  is  ever  ener- 
gizing within  it  all  both  in  nature  and  in  man. 
Nothing  can  be  really  outside  of  the  Infinite. 
"  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

America's  Greatest  Problem :  The  Negro.  By 
R.  W.  Shufeldt.  M.D.  The  F.  A.  Davb  Company, 
PbUadelphia.    f2.50. 

This  volume  recalls  to  its  reviewer  a  similar 
work  some  sixty  years  ago,  which  supplied  pro- 
slavery  advocates  with  arguments  adduced  from 
the  physical  structure  of  the  Negro  to  show  his 
afiSnity  with  apes. 

L>r.  Shufeldt  furnishes  an  arsenal  of  argu- 
ments, physiological,  psychical,  and  historical, 
for  such  extremists  as  Governor  Vardaman,  of 
Mississippi,  who  affirms  that  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  per- 
petrated against  the  Southern  whites  "  the  great- 
est crime  ever  committed  against  any  people." 
The  Negro,  says  Dr.  Shufeldt, "  is  w//-moral, 
and  no  amount  of  education  or  training  is  going 
to  change  a  non-existing  element.**  This  fig- 
ures in  "  the  great  sexual  differences  between 
the  Negro  and  the  white  race " — a  point 
stressed  with  an  abundance  of  fearful  stories 
of  crime  and  disease.  Colonial  Massachusetts 
in  1705  put  a  tax  of  £4  on  each  slave  com- 
ing into  her  jurisdiction,  stating  this  to  be 
"  for  the  Better  Preventing  of  a  spurious  or 
raixt  Issue."  Dr.  Shufeldt  notes  the  fact,  won- 
ders at  the  neglect  of  any  such  precaution  in 
the  Southern  States,  says  that  the  half-castes 
now  outnumber  the  unmixed  Africans,  and  cries, 
'  Are  we  to  allow  this  miscegenation  to  go  on  ? 
Are  we  to  make  a  hatchery  of  crime  and  dis- 
ease simply  because  we  are  afraid  to  act  ?" 

To  prevent  such  evils,  and  to  avert  a  general 
race  war  between  blacks  and  whites,  his  only 
remedy  is  to  deport  all  Negroes,  the  resulting 


labor  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  encouraging  immi- 
gration from  Europe  after  the  war.  He  pro- 
poses a  scheme  to  etiect  deporutia:)  gradually 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  at  the  nuxierate  cv\st 
of  $!(.>  ,o->Vm\  Liberia  is  p^^inted  to  as  dem* 
onstrating  that  **  the  Negro  is  capable  of  organ- 
izing and  maintaining  a  civil'zed  government  in 
the  very  midst  of  intellectu^U  and  moral  dark- 
ness," This  final  emergence  of  rational  jui!^- 
roent  raises  doubt  whether  the  whole  preceding 
argument  is  of  higher  worth  than  a  bad  dream. 

Near  East  from  Within  iThe^.     Funk  &  Wai;- 
nali-i  Company.  New  York.     IJ;  iwt. 

This   book   contains   some    interesting   first- 
hand information;  as,  for  instance,  the  Cfar*s 
opinion  of  the  Bulgarian  King,  the  Montenegrin 
King  s  opinion  of  himself,  and  Enver  Pasha's 
ideas  concerning  the  future  of  Turkey.     But  the 
book  also  contains  the  anonymous  author's  no 
less  interesting  opinions  about  many  impi>rtant 
monarchs  and   men   connected  with  the  Near 
East  whom  he  has  seen  and  known,  such  as  the 
late   King   Carol  and  the  present  King  Fenli- 
nand  of  Rumania,  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
the   King  of   Servia  and  his  trusted   Minister 
Pashitch,  the  lale  King  George  and  the  present 
King   Constantine    of    Greece,   Sultan    AMul 
Hamid  and  Sultan    Mehmed   of   Turkey,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  those  two  German  agents  in 
Turkey,  Field  Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders  and 
the  late  lamented  Baron  Marschall   von    Bie- 
berstein.     Bieberstein  was  a  profound  student 
of  human  nature  a  clever  diplomat,  and  "  per- 
haps the  one  man    in    the    whole    world  abstv 
lutely  instructed  as   to  the  real  aims  and    poli- 
cies pursued  by  William    II."     Always  in  the 
background  and  yet  always  in.sistenily  in  the 
mind,   William    II    himself    may    stand    forth 
in  a  new  light  to  many  readers.     Possibly  for 
the  first  time  they  will  comprehend   that   the 
German  Empero   s  Turkish   policy  was  under- 
taken so  that  he  might  give,  now  to  England, 
now  to  Russia,  a  counterbalancing  irritant ;  at 
all  events,  such  motives  are  explained  in  this 
book.     Again,  dealing  as  they  do  larj;ely  with 
Turkey  and  with  Oriental  conditions,  the  char- 
acter  of  the  Kaiser  in  adapting  him.sclf  to  those 
conditions  also  comes  out  clearly;  "appreciat- 
ing to  a  nicety  how  far  the  Turk  is  glamoured  by 
display  and  grandiloquence,   he   adjusted    the 
details  of  his  memorable  visits  to   the  ditTerent 
domains  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean so  that  the  smallest  incidents  were  care- 
fully prepared  in   advance  with  regard  to  the 
impressions   the  Emperor  desired    to    make." 
Who  the  author  of  this  volume  is  we  do  not 
know.     We  suspect  him  to  be  a  German  politi- 
cal  personage — one  no  longer  in  sympathy  with 
the  Emperor,  now  that  the  latter  is  willing  to 
lend  himself  to  an  engulfing  of  all  Europe  in  the 
war.    The  book  should  prove  profitable  read- 
ing to  many  by  indicating  influences  which  have 
been  moving  under  the  surface  of  things  and  by 
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bringing  out  the  personalities  wlio  have  really, 
though  not  always  ostensibly,  dominated  them. 
In  giving  certain  undercurrent  facts  there  are 
indications  of  chroniques  scandaleuses^  but,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  they  are  hardly  ever  allowed  to 
become  objectionable. 

Human  Motives.  By  James  Jackson  Putnam. 
The  Meaning  of  Dreams.  By  Isador  H.  Coriat. 
Sleep  and  Sleeplessness.  By  H.  Adding^ton  Bnice. 
(Mind  and  Health  Series.)  Little,  Brown  &  (!o., 
Boston.    ^1  each. 

The  three  little  volumes  whose  titles  are  given 
above  are  the  first  issues  of  a  series  which  has 
for  its  intention  the  presenting  in  readable  and 
attractive  form  to  the  lay  reader  the  results 
of  recent  medical  and  psychological  research 
and  experience.  The  idea  of  the  series  is 
admirable.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Addington 
Bruce,  who  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  three 
volumes,  and  who  furnishes  editorial  introduc- 
tions to  the  others. 

In  "  Sleep  and  Sleeplessness"  Mr.  Bruce  talks, 
not  only  with  special  knowledge,  but  in  enter- 
taining fashion  about  the  important  new  theories 
as  to  sleep  analysis,  disorders  of  sleep,  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  sleeplessness,  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  Many  of  the  cases  quoted 
are  strange  and  their  interpretation  is  curious. 
Dr.  Coriat  goes  further  and  discusses  the  psy- 
chology and  psychopathology  of  dreams,  taking 
up  in  particular  the  extraordinary  and  exagger- 
ated theories  by  Dr.  Freud,  of  Vienna,  which 
have  lately  excited  so  much  debate  and  aroused 
also  not  a  little  antagonism.  The  relations  of 
dreams  to  nervous  diseases,  the  dreams  of  chil- 
dren, the  true  theory  of  the  analysis  of  dreams, 
and  other  topics  enter  into  this  discussion. 
Professor  Putnam's  volume  on  "  Human  Mo- 
tives "  takes  up  from  the  ethical  as  well  as  the 
scientific  standpoint  some  of  the  sources  and 
the  psychical  incitements  to  human  behavior. 
This  book  is  also  largely  concerned  with  Dr. 
Freud's  theories. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Mona  Lisa."  By  John  R. 
Eyre.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.    |2. 

The  so-called  Isleworth  "  Mona  Lisa"  is  now 

in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  having  been 

placed  there  for  safekeeping  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Eyre's  monograph,  dated  at  Isleworth-on- 

Thames,  has  been  published  to  prove  that  this 

picture  is  a  genuine  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

This  monograph  may  shake  the  traditions  of 

four  centuries  which  have   believed  that   the 

Louvre  "  Mona  Lisa  "  was  Leonardo's  one  and 

only  version  of  the  portrait  of  Madonna  Lisa 

Gioconda.     It  may   indeed   be,  as   Mr.   Eyre 

urges,  that  there  are  two  "  Mona  Lisas  "  in  the 

world  to-day,  both  of  superlative  and  intrinsic 

merit  and  both  Leonardo's  work. 

Wild  Bird  Quests.     By  Ernest  Harold  Baynes. 

E.  P.  putton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.     %l. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  have  read  in  its  pages 
more   than  once   descriptions  of   the   author's 


studies  of  bird  life  and  of  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  right  way  to  conserve  that  life,  to  care 
for  and  entertain  the  birds,  and  to  form  and 
carry  on  bird  clubs.  This  volume  treats  the 
subject  fully,  makes  it  picturesque  and  plain  by 
some  fifty  excellenUy  printed  bird  pictures— a 
few  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  The 
Outlook — and  is  in  every  way  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  bird  lovers.  What  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Baynes  in  the  bird  village  at  Meridcn,  New 
Hampshire,  ought  to  be  done  in  scores  of  other 
places,  and  if,  as  he  hopes,  a  network  of  bird 
clubs  may  be  spread  over  the  United  States,  a 
great  advance  will  be  made  in  the  conservation 
of  our  song-birds,  and  wild  birds  generally. 

India  and  the  War.  Introduction  by  Lord 
Sydenham  of  Combe.  The  Geor^  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1,  net 

This  is  not  a  book  of  argument  on  war  ques- 
tions, but  a  plain  statement  of  what  India  has 
done  in  response  to  the  call  of  Great  Britain, 
together  with  some  historical  statement  about 
the  British  rule  in  India,  expressions  of  loyalty 
from  the  press,  and  official  documents. 

The  book  is  especially  notable  for  the  beau- 
tiful color  plates  which  present  types  of  Indian 
troops  in  all  their  remarkably  varied  uniforms. 
The  pictures  give  a  fine  and  dignified  impres- 
sion of  the  Oriental  soldier  and  of  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  his  attire. 

Evolution  and  the  War.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    |I. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  show  in  popular  form 
how  problems  of  pure  science,  and  especially  of 
biology,  are  related  to  the  large  social  and  eco- 
nomic laws  which  underlie  the  terrible  phe- 
nomena of  actual  war.  The  author  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Zodlogical  Society  of  London, 
and  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  was  originally 
prepared  for  use  as  lectures.  He  traces  the 
different  racial  strains  of  nations  and  deduces 
their  resultant  attitude  to  civilization.  Thus  he 
argues  that  there  is  no  agreement  between  those 
facts  in  zoology  and  botany  from  which  tlie 
scientific  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
was  derived,  and  the  philosophical  claims  attrib- 
uted to  German  military  theories  that  **  the 
natural  law  to  which  all  laws  of  nature  can  be 
reduced  is  the  law  of  struggle."  Certainly  the 
book  includes  a  remarkable  number  of  analo- 
gies and  scientific  facts  which  may  well  attract 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
theorists  and  philosophers. 

From  the   Shell     By  Paxton   Holgar.     E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    11.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  light  and  easy  sketches 
of  men,  women,  and  places.  There  is  nothing 
dramatic  about  the  book ;  but  the  people  who 
move  gently  through  the  varied  stories  have 
charm  and  sometimes  humor,  and  there  is 
charm  also  in  the  environment  in  which  they 
are  described. 
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THE    STORV   of    the    WAR: 
RUSSIA    AT    BAY 

The  success  that  goes  with  the  third  trial 
seenis  to  be  about  to  crown  the  third  German 
effort  at  Warsaw  as  we  go  to  press.  As  this 
is  written,  Cholm  and  Lublin,  southeast  of 
the  Polish  capital,  have  fallen,  and  the  im- 
portant railway  between  these  points — a 
section  of  the  road  that  goes  on  to  Warsaw — 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Austro-Germans. 
Reports  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  have 
aheady  reached  us,  and  very  likely  Warsaw 
will  be  in  Teutonic  hands  by  the  time  this 
issue  of  The  Oudook  reaches  our  readers. 
The  capture  of  Lublin  and  Cholm  cut 
off  the  southern  line  of  retreat  of  the 
Russian  armies  about  Warsaw,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  of  General  von  Biilow 
through  Kovno  Province  threatens  to  cut  the 
important  Warsaw-Petrograd  Railroad;  but 
the  Russians  claim  that  Biilow  has  been 
stopped.  Still,  the  capture  by  the  Germans 
of  Mitau,  twenty-eight  miles  southwest  of 
R^^shows  that  they  have  strength  to  spare 
away  from  Warsaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  Polish  metropolis  has  held  out  as 
long  as  it  has.  Every  day  that  saw  it  still 
in  the  Czar's  possession  seemed  to  lessen  the 
probability  of  its  being  wrested  from  him, 
for  stubbornness  is  the  chief  asset  of  the 
Russian  soldier,  and  unless  he  is  dislodged 
from  his  position  at  one  fell  swoop  it  is  hard 
to  budge  him.  The  tenacity  of  the  Russians 
at  bay  before  Warsaw  has  surprised  many 
military   critics,  as   it   has   disheartened  the 

Germans. 

Nearly  every  recent  official  German  report 
has  boasted  of  the  oiumber  of  prisoners 
taken,  the  grand  total  of  Russians  cap- 
tured during  the  first  year  of  war  being 
placed  at  the  seemingly  exaggerated  total  of 
3,035,200.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that  during  the  Galidan 
and  Polish  offensives  that  have  carried  the 
Austro-Germans  from  the  Carpathians  to 
beyond  Lemberg  and  up  to  Warsaw,  in 
killed  and  wounded  the  Teutons  have  suffered 


more  than  the  Slavs,  just  as  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  French  suffered  more  than  the 
Russians  falling  back  beyond  Moscow.  Even 
the  capture  of  Warsaw  will  be  a  doubtful 
recompense  to  the  Teutons  for  their  losses 
unless  at  the  same  time  they  capture  or 
crush  the  Russian  armies. 

ITALY    AGGRESSIVE 

With  the  exception  of  the  Austro-German- 
Russian  front  the  area  in  which  Austrians 
and  Italians  are  fighting  each  other  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  activity  recently  than  any 
other  front  in  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  learn 
what  the  results  have  been  in  this  arena,  how- 
ever, the  Austrian  and  Italian  reports  con- 
tradicting each  other  from  alpha  to  omega. 
The  Italians  claim  that  they  have  punctured 
the  second  line  of  Austrian  defense  on  the 
Carso  Plateau,  and  that  on  the  Isonzo  front 
the  Austrians  are  preparing  to  evacuate  their 
first  lines  of  defense.  General  Cadorna's 
latest  communique  shows  that  his  utmost 
efforts  are  bent  on  bringing  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  eastern  Austrian  line  from  the 
Camic  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  that  to 
secure  this  result  he  is  hammering  at  three 
fortified  centers — Tarvis,  I'olmino,  and  Go- 
rizia.  The  capture  of  Gorizia  might t  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  endre  Isonzo  front 
by  Austria,  leaving  only  the  Fiume-Agram 
line  of  defense  against  a  possible  Italian 
invasion  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  A  move 
by  Italy  against  this  vital  interior  region 
would  be  bound  to  influence  Bulgaria,  who, 
according  to  an  interview  recently  published 
in  "  Az  Est."  a  Hungarian  newspaper,  is 
frankly  holding  her  services  in  the  war  open 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

PROMISES  TO 
THE    POLES 

Poland  has  been  the  batdefield  of  contend- 
ing armies  through  evcr>'  month  of  the  year, 
and  has  possibly  suffered  more  from  the  war 
than  any  other  territory  where  there  has  been 
fighting,  not  excepting  Belgium  or  even 
Servia.     It  now   seems,  however,  that  the 
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unfortujiate  Poles,  who  haye  been  forced  to 
kill  one  another  at  the  behest  of  the  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser,  may  win  something  by  virtue  of 
the  very  fact  of  their  imminence  to  the  con- 
flict. Their  support  is  so  desirable  in  these 
crucial  days  on  the  Slavic-Teutonic  front  that 
both  Nicholas  II  and  William  II  are  bidding 
for  it. 

According  to  reports  from  England,  Polish 
newspapers  printed  in  East  Prussia  have 
recently  published  apparently  "inspired" 
statements  to  the  effect  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  entry  into  Warsaw  the  German  Em- 
peror will  announce  his  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  new  and  independent  Poland,  including 
Russian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  some  of  Ger- 
many's territory,  in  particular  the  Duchy  of 
Posen,  with  Danzig  as  a  free  port.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  opening  of  the  Russian 
Duma  on  the  anniversary  of  Germany's 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  Premier  Goremykin 
made  the  following  announcement  to  the 
"  chivalrous,  noble,  and  faithful  people  of 
Poland  :" 

"  The  Emperor  has  charged  me  to  declare 
to  you  that  his  Majesty  has  ordered  the  Cabi- 
net to  elaborate  bills  granting  Poland,  after 
•  the  war,  the  right  to  organize  freely  its  na- 
tional, social,  and  economic  life  on  a  basis  of 
autonomy  under  the  scepter  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia."  To  this  the  Premier  a^ded  this 
significant  paragraph : 

Together  with  the  Poles,  the  other  nationali- 
ties of  our  great  and  immense  Russia  have  ex- 
hibited fidelity  to  the  mother  country.  Accord- 
ingly, our  home  policy  should  be  permeated  by 
the  principle  of  impartiality  and  benevolence 
for  all  faithful  Russian  citizens,  without  regard 
to  distinction  of  nationality,  creed,  or  tongue. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  only  to  save  itself 
from  a  foreign  peril  does  the  Russian  bureau- 
cracy ever  seem  inclined  to  permit  its  home 
policy  to  be  characterized  by  any  '*  impar- 
tiality and  benevolence." 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
WELSH  COAL  STRIKE 

Apparently  practically  all  danger  has  been 
averted  of  a  renewal  of  the  recent  strike  in 
the  Welsh  coal  mines,  which,  had  it  been 
continued,  would  sp)eedily  have  seriously 
diminished  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  British 
navy  and  thereby  have  jeopardized  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  After  a  conference 
between  the  executive  council  of  the  miners 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Government 


the  following  tentative  terms  were  agreed 
upon: 

The  adoption  of  a  new  standard  rate,  to 
be  known  as  the  1915  standard,  consisting 
of  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  on  the  1879  rates ; 
a  new  standard  wage  for  the  day-wage  work- 
men, consisting  of  the  minimum  wage  act 
rates  plus  fifty  per  cent ;  a  minimum  wage 
of  five  shillings  a  day  for  surface  men  ;  pay- 
ment for  shifts  worked  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  at  the  rate  of  **  six  turns  for  five," 
conditionally  on  a  full  week's  attendance  of 
work ;  uniform  rates  for  night  and  day 
haulers ;  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage 
from  35  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  on  the 
standard  rates  of  1879,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  maximum  wage ;  and  the  stipulation  that 
these  terms  shall  be  operative  until  six 
months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  then  to 
be  terminated  by  either  the  Government  or 
the  miners  on  three  months'  notice. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  their  execu- 
tive council  the  miners'  delegates  voted  in 
favor  of  the  conditional  acceptance  of  these 
terms  by  123  votes  against  112,  it  being 
stipulated  that  these  proposals  are  to  form 
the  basis  for  an  unequivocal  settlement  and 
that  work  is  to  be  continued  under  day-to- 
day contracts  until  such  completed  agreement 
be  ratified  by  a  further  conference. 

Such  ratification  is  to  be  expected.  The 
offer  of  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  an  acknowledgment  to  the  world 
of  the  justice  of  the  miners*  claun  that  they 
were  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  huge 
war  profits  of  the  mines,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  that  the  miners  could  gain  by  hold- 
ing out  further.  By  accepting  the  Govern- 
ment's offer  they  will  tremendously  better 
their  own  circumstances  and  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  every  one  who  wants  to  see  the 
Allies  victorious. 

THE  CASE  OP   THE 
FORGED  PASSPORT 

The  latest  item  in  the  voluminous  diplo- 
matic correspondence  that  has  passed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  is  a  strong  request 
for  an  investigation  by  Germany  and  report 
by  her  to  this  country  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  fabrication  of  facsimile  American 
passports  for  use  by  German  spies.  The 
note  was  sent  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
arrest  in  London  of  a  German  spy  canning 
a  passport  purporting  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Roland,  an  American  citizen.     The 
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application  of  the  acid  test  by  Scotland  Yard 
experts  showed  the  passport  to  be  a  clever 
forg^ery,  and  an  inquiry  by  the  British  authori- 
ties brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roland  was 
in  America,  with  the  original  passport  in  his 
possession.  The  spy  thereupon  confessed,  it 
is  said,  that  the  false  passport  had  been  given 
him  by  Captain  Schnitzer,  of  the  German 
secret  service  in  Antwerp,  and  that  it  had 
been  made  from  a  photographic  copy  of  the 
Roland  passport,  with  the  German's  photo- 
graph and  description  inserted  in  place  of  the 
American's.  The  document  was  stamped 
with  a  false  seal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  these  facts  are  as  stated,  and  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department  has  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are,  Germany  should  be 
held  to  the  **  strict  accountability  "  which  has 
become  an  empty  phrase  so  far  as  Germany's 
illegal  submarine  warfare  is  concerned.  The 
forgery  of  a  nation's  seal — which  is  its  sig- 
nature— is  a  more  serious  offense  in  inter- 
national life  than  is  the  forgery  of  the  signa- 
ture of  an  individual  in  civil  life. 

BRITISH    NOTES   AND 
GERMAN    SHELL-FIRB 

Five  communications  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
made  public  last  week.  They  all  concern 
the  British  blockade  of  Germany.  On  July 
14  the  American  Government  sent  a  brief 
note  to  Great  Britain  notifying  her  that  the 
United  States  would  insist  upon  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  under  international  law 
without  limitation  or  impairment  by  the  Brit- 
ish order  in  council  or  other  law,  and  would 
not  recognize  proceedings  in  British  prize 
courts  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  under  international  law.  To 
this  note  Great  Britain  replied  in  a 
note  dated  July  31.  In  this  note  Sir 
Edward  Grey  says  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand to  what  this  refers,  as  he  is  not 
aware  of  any  differences  between  the  two 
countries  as  to  the  principles  of  international 
law  applicable  to  the  cases  before  the  prize 
courts.  He  points  out  that  the  British  prize 
courts  are  of  course  obliged  to  observe  Eng- 
lish law  as  well  as  international  law;  but 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  because  the 
British  law  is  not  supposed  to  be  contrary  to 
international  law.  If  in  any  case  the  United 
States  thinks  that  a  case  has  been  settled 
under  English  law  contrary  to  international 
law,  it  is  open  to  the  United  States  to  appeal 


the  case  to  an  international  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration. Sir  Edward  Grey  quotes  decisions 
committing  both  countries  to  the  view  that 
such  a  case  can  be  appealed  to  an  inter- 
national commission. 

On  July  15  the  United  States  registered  a 
protest  with  regard  to  the  detention  of  an 
American  steamship,  Neches.  In  reply  to 
this  Sir  Edward  Grey  calls  the  American 
Government's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many is  sinking  neutral  vessels  without  re- 
g^d  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  or  the 
origin  of  the  cargo;  and  as  long  as  these 
acts  continue  he  says  that  it  does  not  seem 
just  that  Great  Britain  should  be  called  upon 
to  abandon  the  rights  which  she  has  claimed. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  the  five 
notes  is  Great  Britain's  answer  to  a  note 
which  the  United  States  had  sent  on  March  31. 
This  answer  consists  of  nineteen  paragraphs, 
and  is  a  carefully  reasoned,  clear,  and  per- 
suasive legal  argument.  In  this  note  Sir 
Edward  Grey  makes  it  clear  that  the  British 
Government  has  no  intention  of  avoiding  the 
obligations  imposed  by  established  principles 
of  international  law  ;  but  he  explains  that  the 
practices  followed  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
blockade  of  Germany,  including  the  de- 
tention of  vessels  sailing  to  and  sailing 
from  certain  neutral  ports,  are  an  adai>- 
tation  of  the  old  principle  of  blockade 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  war. 
His  note  is  therefore  an  argument  to  show 
that  Great  Britain's  conduct  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  war.  In  the  course  of 
this  note  he  refers  effectively  to  what  the 
United  States  did  in  the  Civil  War,  and  shows 
conclusively  that  what  the  United  States  did 
then  was  very  much  more  an  extension  and 
development  of  former  practices  than  what 
Great  Britain  is  doing  now.  He  reaffirms 
the  doctrine  that  •**  adaptations  of  the  old 
rules  should  not  be  made  unless  they  are 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  upon 
which  an  admitted  belligerent  right  is  based." 

The  question  as  to  whether  Great  Britain 
is  treating  all  neutrals  impartially  by  block- 
ading points  on  the  North  Sea  and  leaving 
unaffected  commerce  on  the  Baltic  is  left 
unanswered. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  compare  the  reasonable 
spirit  and  law-abiding  and  law-respecting  tone 
of  this  communication  with  Germany's  latest 
exploit  on  the  sea  affecting  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. While  these  notes  were  awaiting  pub- 
lication a  German  submarine  attacked — 
according  to  some  testimony,  without  warn- 
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ing — the  British  steamship  Iberian,  and  by 
shell-fire  killed  six  non-combatants,  of  whom 
three  were  Americans.  Whether  with  or 
without  warning,  such  an  attack  shows  a  gross 
and  wholly  unnecessary  disregard  of  human 
life.  Compared  with  this  German  prac- 
tice of  shelling  and  torpedoing  merchant 
vessels,  the  British  practice  of  detaining 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  without  any  loss 
of  life  is  inconspicuous.  So  long  as  the 
subject  of  our  communications  with  Great 
Britain  concerns  the  legal  status  of  property 
brought  before  prize  courts,  there  cannot  be 
very  wide  popular  interest  in  such  comnMini- 
cations,  and  any  excitement  about  them  must 
be  artificially  stimulated.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  Germany  affords  such  cases  as 
those  of  the  Lusitania.  the  Falaba,  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Gulflight,  the  Orduna,  and  the 
Iberian,  our  communications  with  that  Em- 
pire will  be  invested  with  a  peculiarly  human 
interest,  and  the  comparative  calmness  with 
which  they  are  considered  may  be  attributed 
to  extraordinary  self-restraint. 

THE    POPE'S    PRAYER 
FOR    PEACE 

The  Pope  has  issued  another  plea  for 
peace  addressed  to  the  belligerent  Powers  ; 
a  few  sentences  from  it  must  here  suffice  to 
indicate  its  character : 

Brotherly  blood  is  being  shed  on  land  and 
sea.  The  most  beautiful  gardens  of  Europe, 
this  garden  of  the  world,  are  strewn  with  dead 
and  ruins.  Where  once  smiled  factories  and 
vineyards  and  fruitful  fields  are  now  only  the 
frightful  guns  of  war  pouring  forth  their  ruin 
and  death.  You  are  assuming  before  God  and 
man  tremendous  responsibility.  O  you  war- 
riors, heed  our  prayer!  Hark  to  the  paternal 
voice  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Eternal  and  Supreme 
Judge  before  whom  all  shall  be  called  to 
account. 

This  plea  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  dis- 
appointment both  to  radical  pacifists  and 
to  loyal  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  plea  will  disappoint  the  pacifists 
because,  though  full  of  kindly  feeling,  it 
proposes  no  plan  by  which  p>eace  can  be 
secured,  not  even  any  first  steps  which  can 
be  taken  toward  peace.  At  present  it  is  im- 
possible that  either  the  Germans  or  the  Allies 
should  sue  for  peace.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  acknowledge  defeat.  It  is  impracticable 
for  any  neutral  Power  to  propose  peace, 
partly  because  every  neutral  Power  is  more 


or  less  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  interested 
motives.  If  the  Pope  could  have  thoug^ht 
out  some  plan,  and  put  it  before  the  world, 
by  which  the  parties  to  this  conflict  could 
seek  for  peace  without  humiliation,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  without  peril  to  tlie 
cause  for  which  they  believe  themselves  to 
be  contending,  it  would  have  received  a  con- 
sideration which  will  not  be  given  to  the 
present  plea,  which  is  vague  and  almost 
wholly  emotional. 

The  plea  will  disappoint  churchmen  be- 
cause it  is  wholly  lacking  in  authority.  It 
is  a  "  cry  for  p>eace,"  a  "  prayer,"  not  a 
command.  It  has  not  the  tone  of  moral 
authority  which  the  world,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  iias  a  right  to  expect 
from  one  who  claims  to  be  the  **  Vicar  of 
the  Eternal  and  Supreme  Judge  before  whom 
all  shall  be  called  to  account." 

For  both  these  reasons  it  is  uttered  in  vain, 

HELPING  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  attitude  of  employers  towards  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  the  organized 
militia  has  frequently  been  short-sighted  and 
unpatriotic.  Service  in  the  National  Guard 
means  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  It  has 
in  the  past  not  infrequently  meant  a  sacri- 
fice of  business  opportunity  as  well. 

Two  indications  that  a  change  is  taking 
place  in  public  sentiment  may  be  dtcd  as  an 
example  which  may  profitably  be  followed. 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  President  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  executive  committee  of 
that  corporation  has  voted  to  approve  of  all 
its  employees  joining  the  local  militia  or 
the  Naval  Reserve.  In  the  statement  issued 
by  Colonel  Colt  to  the  press  he  states  that 
the  pay  of  such  employees  shall  be  continued 
while  they  are  engaged  in  militia  duty,  and 
that  their  annual  tour  of  duty  will  not  in- 
terfere with  their  regular  vacations.  This 
important  statement  affects  55,000  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Rubber  system. 
Simultaneously  the  International  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  taken 
similar  action.  *•  It  is  time  employers 
showed  their  patriotism  by  doing  rather  than 
by  talking,"  said  Charles  D.  Bancroft,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trust  Company.  "Talk  will 
never  recruit  our  State  militia  half  so  much 
as  real  action.  Employed  men  who  receive 
$25  a  week  will  be  paid  $50  during  the  week 
they  are  in  camp  ;  m  addition  they  will  have 
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two  more  weeks  of  vacation  when  the  week 
on  duty  is  ended  and  will  receive  their  sa]ar>' 
during  that  time  too/' 

Perhaps  the  prejudice  against  granting 
time  off  for  militia  duty  arose  from  a  remem- 
brance of  the  time  when  there  was  more 
picnic  and  less  work  than  exists  to-day  in  the 
National  Guard.  That  the  civilian  soldier 
who  spends  ten  da>'s  or  two  weeks  in  the 
service  of  the  State  is  assured  of  very  stren- 
uous activity  does  not  need  a  demonstration 
to  any  one  who  has  watched  our  modernized 
militia  at  work. 

THE   CAMP  AT 
PLATTSBURGH 

The  six  hundred  and  fifty  coUege  bo3rs  and 
high  school  graduates  who  have  been  engaged 
in  training  forthedutiesof  officers  of  volunteers 
in  the  camp  at  Plattsbui^h,  New  York,  will 
doubtless  also  be  glad  to  give  testimony  as  to 
the  strenuous  demand  made  upon  the  modem 
soldier.  For  five  weeks  these  young  men 
have  been  drilled  in  mditary  formation,  taught 
the  essentials  of  marksmanship  with  rifles  and 
rapid-fire  guns,  and  been  instructed  in  the 
work  of  cavalry  and  field  artillery,  in  camp 
sanitation  and  tactics.  They  have  dug 
trenches,  built  bomb-proof  dugouts  and 
bridges,  and  they  have  found  it  a  man's  job 
rearranging  the  face  of  mother  earth  in  the 

hot  sun. 

They  have  had  with  them,  as  companions 
in  labor,  detachments  from  the  Thirtieth 
United  States  Infantry  and  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  they  have  labored  under 
the  command  of  some  of  the  most  competent 
officers  in  the  regular  army.  Each  of  the 
boys  in  this  students'  raiment  who  reaches 
a  certain  mark  of  efficiency  will  receive  a 
certificate  and  his  name  will  be  filed  as 
**  available  for  service  "  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Such  a  certificate  will 
not  increase  the  obligation  of  the  holder  to 
military  service,  but  it  will  assure  to  him 
a  position  of  command  in  case  the  need  arises 
for  calling  volunteers  to  the  colors. 

This  five  weeks'  camp  for  students  will  be 
followed  by  another  for  business  men  still 
available  for  military  service.  The  second 
encampment  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the 
college  graduates  in  New  York  City  through 
their  various  dubs.  Of  these  successful  ex- 
periments in  preparing  the  countr>-  ^^^ 
war  in  a  manner  in  accord  with  the  best 
democratic  tradition  The  Outlook  will  have 
more  to  say.    Next  week  we  hope  to  publish 


some  editorial  correspondence   from  Pitts- 
burgh. 

THE    END    OF    THE 
BECKER  CASE 

The  sordid  stor}'  which  began  in  1912  with 
Herman  Rosenthal's  accusation  of  graft 
against  Charles  Becker,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
New  York  police  force  in  charge  of  the 
strong-arm  squad  for  the  suppression  of 
gambling,  which  burst  in  full  upon  public 
attention  with  the  as.<;assination  of  Rosenthal 
before  the  Hotel  Metropole,  which  dragged 
through  the  courts  in  the  trial  of  the  gunmen 
who  did  the  deed  and  ia  the  two  trials  of 
Becker  for  his  complicity  in  the  crime,  came 
to  an  end  with  the  electrocution  of  Becker 
on  July  30  in  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sinjj. 

The  four  gunmen,  products  of  the  dty 
slums,  who  fifed  the  fatal  shot,  were  executed 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Becker  himself, 
through  District  Attorney  Whitman's  per- 
sistence in  tracking  down  the  automobile  in 
which  the  gunmen  escaped,  and  through  his 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  totally  different 
number  had  been  placed  on  the  police  blotter 
in  the  station  under  Becker's  charge,  was 
first  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
on  October  24,  1912,  after  a  trial  lasting 
seventeen  days.  On  May  23,  1914,  after  a 
new  trial  had  been  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Becker  was  once  more  convicted. 
On  May  25  of  this  year  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals refused  to  grant  him  a  third  trial. 
Just  before  his  execution  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Ford  again  denied  him  the  right  to 
another  trial.  The  denial  of  his  appeal  for 
pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence  made  to 
ex-District  Attorney  Whitman,  now  Governor 
of  the  State,  destroyed  his  last  hope  for  life. 

What  can  we  learn    from    this    story   of 
trust  betrayed,   of  dishonor  in   high  places, 
and  of   a   three  years'  legal    battle  over  a 
crime  which   demanded   immediate  retribu- 
tion ?    Certainly  the    law  did  not  come  out 
unscathed   from  this  controversy.     It   is   a 
familiar  stor>',  but  it  will  bear  repetition  until 
it  is  remedied — we    are   very  much  behind 
England  in   our   administration  of  criminal 
law.     The    efficiency    of    punishment    as    a 
deterrent  to  crime  is  largely  based  upon  the 
swiftness  and  sureness  of  justice  rather  than 
the  se\'erit>'  of  the  penalty  inflicted.     Becker 
is  dead:  but    who   can  deny  that  whatever 
social  effect  may  result  from  his  execution 
would  have  been  trebled  had  his  death  come 
within  a  reasonable  interval  after  the  com- 
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mission  of  his  crime  ?  The  case  is  signifi- 
cant, not  because  it  is  an  exception,  but 
because  it  is  typical  of  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican law. 

THE   FRACTIOUS 
BLACK  REPUBLIC 

Haiti  has  broken  out  again.  In  the  insur- 
rection, riots,  wholesale  executions,  assassina- 
tions, and  anarchy  there  the  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned.  Apart  from  all  questions 
of  humanity,  this  country  is  bound  by  its  own 
interests  and  by  the  interests  of  other  na- 
tions, which  it  is  under  obligation  to  protect, 
to  do  all  that  it  can  to  restore  and  maintain 
at  least  a  semblance  of  order  in  that  land. 
It  is  thus  in  accordance  with  its  duty  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  adready 
landed  marines  in  Port-au-Prince. 

Last  week  we  reported  the  assassination 
of  President  Guillaume.  The  assassination 
was  accompanied  with  a  revolting  exhibition 
of  bloodthirstiness.  The  lives  of  foreigners 
were  in  danger.  The  French  Legation  had 
been  violated.  On  the  same  day  Admiral 
Caperton,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  Washington  at  Cape 
Haitien,  reached  Port-au-Prince  and  sent 
marines  to  protect  the  French  L^ation. 
On  the  next  day  two  American  sailors  among 
the  officers  in  control  were  killed  by  the  mob. 
The  attack  in  which  these  young  men  lost 
their  lives  was  easily  repulsed.  On  August 
3,  six  days  after  the  assassination,  and  a 
litde  over  a  week  after  the  outbreak  began, 
five  hundred  more  marines  were  brought  on 
the  batde-ship  Connecticut  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk.  From  the  time  that  Ad- 
miral Caperton  reached  Port-au-Prince  the 
United  States  has  been  in  virtual  control  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

It  appears  that  the  action  in  this  case  was 
taken  largely  on  Admiral  Caperton 's  own 
responsibility  and  inidative.  The  event  illus- 
trates how  much  this  country  must  at  times 
depend  upon  the  judgment,  discretion,  cour- 
age, and  administrative  ability  of  its  naval 
officers.  It  is  needless  to  say,  of  course, 
that  Admiral  Caperton  continues  in  control 
only  under  the  authorization  of  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washing^n.  We  hope  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
recognize  the  opportunity  of  service  that  is 
presented  to  the  United  States  in  the  present 
occupation  of  Haiti  by  American  forces.  A 
withdrawal  without  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
plan    for   a   permanent    setdement  of   the 


troubled   conditions  in  Haiti  would  be  de- 
plorable. 

That  such  a  permanent  setdement  is  needed 
cannot  be  questioned  by  those  who  recall  the 
history  of  this  Negro  Republic 

SANTO    DOMINGO 
AND    HAITI 

The  island  of  Haiti,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  San  Domingo,  or  Santo  Domingo, 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  line 
of  highlands  running  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  The  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
the  islands  thus  separated  have  from  the 
earliest  days  been  distinct.  The  eastern  end 
was  largely  settied  by  the  Spanish,  the 
western  end  largely  by  the  French. 

The  eastern  end  is  known  as  Santo 
Domingo  or  the  Dominican  Republic  Its 
foreign  affairs  are  now  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
under  which  the  United  States  collects  the 
customs,  pays  out  of  the  money  received  the 
debts  of  the  Republic,  and  turns  the  re- 
mainder over  to  the  Republic's  Government. 
It  is  this  eastern  end  of  the  island  that  was 
involved  in  the  Santo  Domingo  scandal 
which  culminated  a  week  or  so  ago  in  the 
resignation  of  the  American  Minister  to 
that  Republic 

The  western  end  of  the  island  consists  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti.  It  is  a  nation  of 
blacks.  The  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
island  is  one  of  buccaneers,  slave-traders, 
corruptionists,  of  tyranny,  insurrection,  mas- 
sacres. It  has  been  told  in  a  vivid  fashion  by 
T.  Lothrop  Stoddard  in  his  book  entided 
"The  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo." 
In  early  days  the  western  end  of  the  island 
was  called  San  Domingo,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  and  Spanish  end,  Santo 
Domingo.  It  was  a  French  colony,  and  was 
treated  by  the  government  of  the  old  r^^ime 
in  France,  as  colonies  in  those  days  were  ail 
treated,  as  a  mere  source  of  benefit  to  the 
mother  country.  In  population  the  African 
slaves  and  their  offspring,  black  or  mulatto, 
overwhelmingly  predominated 

The  sentiments  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  which  were  exalted  during  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  had  their  effect  in 
San  Domingo,  now  Haiti.  The  result,  which 
is  a  testimony  to  the  danger  of  sentiment 
uncoupled  with  wisdom,  was  a  revolt  of  the 
blacks  which  wiped  out  the  whites  almost  as 
completely  as  any  people  ever  were  exter- 
minated.    The  end  of  this  revolt  was  a  mas- 
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sacre  in  which  women  and  little  children 
were  hunted  down  and  smashed  and  stabbed 
with  the  utmost  savagery. 

From  that  time,  in  1805,  to  the  present  the 
control  of  this  end  of  the  island  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Negroes.  The  history  of  this  black 
Republic  has  been  almost  uniformly  one  of 
anarchy.  In  the  last  two  years  there  have  been 
six  so-called  presidents.  As  far  as  real  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  it  would  have  made  very 
little  difference  if  there  had  been  fifteen,  or  none 
at  all  Yet  this  part  of  the  island  is  so  rich 
in  resources  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  as  a 
mere  plague  spot.  Commercial  interests 
there  require  the  protection  of  some  kind  of 

power. 

The  United  States  has  told  the  European 
nations  that  it  cannot  tolerate  the  extension 
of  their  governments  to  new  territory  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  has  said  this  in  its 
own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy in  both  the  American  continents.     This 
position  of  the  United  States  obliges  it  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  those  European  govern- 
ments are  in  some  way  protected  and  safe- 
guarded, for  the  United  States  cannot  act  as 
a  dog  in  the  manger.     What  has  now  been 
happening  in  Haiti  has  given  new  occasion 
for   the    American   people  to   assume  with 
courage  the  obligation  which  circumstances 
have  placed  upon  them. 

The  black  Republic  has  been  a  failure. 
In  the  interest  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
common  sense,  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  permanent  control  over  the  affairs 
of  Haiti.  To  allow  that  country  to  relapse 
once  more  into  barbarism,  only  to  face  again 
the  problem  at  some  time  in  the  near  future, 
would  be  in  no  respect  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Haitians,  and  would  be  to  shirk  a 
duty  that  this  country  owes  to  itself,  to  its 
neighbors,  and  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

THE  NEW    PLAN    AS 
TO    MEXICO 

After  two  months  of  waiting  to  see  whether 
any  result  would  come  from  President  Wil- 
son's former  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mexican  factions  must  unite  upon  some  plan 
for  composing  their  difficulties,  ceasing  war, 
and  agreeing  upon  some  way  to  establish  a 
responsible  government  in  Mexico,  our  Ad- 
ministration has  rightly  concluded  that  no 
such  resuhs  are  in  sight.  Carranza,  whose 
forces  are  once  more  in  Mexico  City,  appears 
to  have  the  better  of  the  fighting,  and  Villa 
has    retired  northward   and   is   said  by  his 


opponents  to  be  in  poor  condition  as  regards 
men  and  munitions.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  Carranza  faction  is  accordingly  in  no 
mood  to  accept  compromise,  and  demands 
instead  recognition  of  itself  as  in  control. 
Naturally,  also.  Villa  and  his  followers  now 
profess  willingness  to  enter  into  council  with 
Mexican  leaders  generally,  but  are  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  admit  Carranza  to  this  con- 
ference. In  short,  the  general  condition  in 
Mexico  is  still  hopeless,  and  the  suffering  of 
Mexicans,  Americans,  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents is  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  what  President 
Wilson  announced  as  the  American  intention, 
if  his  warning  failed,  was  not  intervention,  but 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  would  then 
be  obliged  to  consider  what  steps  were 
necessary  to  establish  good  government  in 
Mexico. 

The  plan  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow 
was  informally  and  incompletely  announced 
early  last  week — a  plan  to  be  discussed  at  the 
international  conference  called  to  meet  on 
Thursday,  August  5,  by  Secretary  Lansing. 
It  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the  so-called 
ABC  policy.  Representatives*  not  only  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  but  of  three 
other  Latin-American  countries,  Uruguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Guatemala,  willat  this  conference 
discuss  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  the  question  as  to  what  steps  may  be 
taken  jointly  or  under  joint  authority  to 
bring  Mexico  to  its  senses  and  to  establish  a 
government  which  may  be  recognized  as 
responsible.  No  doubt  the  L'nited  States  has 
given  assurances  to  the  six  Latin- American 
countries  that  it  has  no  intention  of  perma- 
nent occupation  or  territorial  aggression, 
and  no  doubt  also  the  six  countries  will 
join  in  such  assurances  to  Mexico  and  to  the 
world.  It  is  also  practically  certain  that 
before  any  positive  action  to  bring  physical 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Mexico  a  final  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  Mexico  to  find  for 
itself  some  method  of  uniting  upon  a  tem- 
porary President  under  whose  auspices  a  fair 
election  may  be  held.  It  is  also  regarded  as 
probable  that  before  any  actual  intervention 
is  undertaken  an  attempt  will  be  made,  by 
placing  a  general  embargo  on  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  make  further  warfare  impos- 
sible. 

The  only  novel  feature  about  this  plan  is  the 
invitation  to  the  three  last-named  Latin- 
American  countries  to  join  the  movement. 
Joint  action  between  the  United  States  and  the 
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three  strongest  and  most  stable  governments 
in  South  America  has  long  been  agitated. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  (November,  1913)  the 
plan  was  discussed  in  The  Outlook,  and  it 
was  then  noted  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill, 
former  Minister  to  Argentina  .for  the  United 
States,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  John  Bar- 
rett, and  others  approved  the  idea.  Many 
American  statesmen  and  many  journals 
have  since  advocated  the  plan  as  feasible 
and  practicable.  At  the  Niagara  Confer- 
ence it  was  at  least  shown  to  be  possible 
to  bring  the  ABC  countries  and  our  own 
together  in  a  common  effort.  At  that  time, 
to  be  sure,  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
had  no  positive  powers  whatever — they  merely 
formed  an  advisory  council;  and,  as  their 
advice  could  not  be  put  into  effect  without 
the  joint  agreement  of  the  warring  factions 
in  Mexico,  the  Niagara  Conference  had  little 
or  no  practical  result. 

ACTION   NEEDED 
IN  MEXICO 

The  lesson  of  this  in  the  present  juncture 
is  that  what  is  needed  is  not  a  diplomatic 
conference  or  an  international  congress  but 
a  definite  agreement  between  the  leading 
countries  of  this  continent,  which  have  an 
interest  in  South  American  and  Mexican 
affairs,  to  take  action  jointly  in  behalf  of  se- 
curity and  peace  on  the  continent.  For  action 
a  small  committee  is  better  than  a  large  one. 
It  may  at  least  be  questioned  whether  the 
addition  of  the  three  countries  now  invited 
to  confer  with  the  larger  nations  will  conduce 
to  action.  Until  we  have  before  us  the 
fuller  statement  undoubtedly  to  be  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  it  will  be  wise 
to  reserve  final  conclusions  as  to  this  point. 

Undoubtedly  the  Administration  is  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  important  change  io 
its  attitude  toward  the  Mexican  question.  Its 
long-continued  inaction,  its  vacillation  when 
it  did  act.  and  its  apparent  inability  to  see 
that  to  endure  the  anarchy  in  Mexico,  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  upon  Americans,  and 
the  barbarous  and  endless  warfare  between 
factions  was  not  the  way  to  make  things 
better,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tvas  sure  to 
make  them  worse — all  this  tried  the  patience 
of  those  who  knew  the  facts  about  Mexico  and 
felt  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States. 
The  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  not  on  the 
high  ground  of  restoring  peace  and  good 
government  in  Mexico,  but  for  formal 
reparation  of  a  minor  injury,  was  followed 


by  its  evacuation  at  the  exact  time  when 
the  presence  of  our  forces  in  Vera  Cruz 
might  have  had  a  determining  effect  on 
the  situation.  If  to-day  we  still  had  control 
in  Vera  Cruz  and  over  the  route  to  Mexico 
City,  any  action  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
Conference  now  called  would  be  easy  of  exe- 
cution, and  any  demands  made  by  that  con- 
ference would  be  taken  seriously  by  Carranza. 
As  it  is,  to  accomplish  anything  of  immediate 
value  will  be  difficult.  And  what  is  needed 
for  Mexico  is  action  rather  than  talk. 

THE  JAPANESE 
CABINET  CRISIS 

The  reports  of  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis  in 
Japan  are  so  lacking  in  detail  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comment  intelligendy  on  the  situation. 
During  the  recent  elections  there  were  many 
charges  of  bribery.  It  now  appears  that 
Viscount  Oura,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
accused  of  accepting  a  bribe  of  five  thousand 
dollars  offered  by  a  candidate  who  was  stand- 
ing for  election  to  the  Diet,  as  the  price  for 
keeping  a  rival  candidate  out  of  the  fieki ; 
and  two  representatives  in  the  same  body 
were  charged  with  accepting  bribes  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  its  campaign  for 
increasing  the  army. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  Baron  Ozaki,  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  force,  formerly  a  stu- 
dent at  one  of  the  fkiglish  universities,  a  ver>* 
able  Mayor  of  Tokyo  for  a  number  of  years 
and  a  leader  among  the  radicals,  announced 
his  determination  to  push  the  investigation 
wherever  it  might  lead,  and  it  has  apparently 
led  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  His  resig- 
nation was  followed  by  that  of  Count  Okuma, 
the  Premier,  and  by  2ill  the  other  Ministers, 
the  Prime  Minister  holding  himself  respK>n- 
sible  for  the  acts  of  the  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet, and  the  entire  Cabinet  dividing  the 
responsibility  with  him. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  a  plot  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor  was  uncovered. 
Prince  Katsura,  then  Prime  Minister,  at  once 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  Emi>eror  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Japan  that  a  conspiracy  to  kill  an  En>- 
peror  had  been  made,  and  that,  as  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  his  Government  must  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  such  an 
occurrence.  The  Emperor  riot  only  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation,  but  made  it  the 
occasion,  it  is  reported,  of  deepening  the 
attachment  of  the  Prime  Minister  by  his  gen- 
erosity,  and   by  charging  himself  with   the 
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responsibility.  In  the  present  instance  the 
resignations,  after  being  referred  to  the  Elder 
Statesmen,  were  declined.  The  incident 
shows  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  sen- 
sitive to  offenses  of  this  kind,  and  that,  as  in 
the  instance  of  accusations  brought  a  year 
ago  or  more  against  certain  high  officials,  in- 
cluding a  former  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
an  admiral,  neither  influence  nor  position 
saves  the  offender  from  punishment. 

The  feeling  of  resentment  in  China  over 
what  the  Chinese  regard  as  the  oppressive- 
ness of  some  of  the  privileges  recently  de- 
manded by  Japan,  and  granted  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  has  led  to  an  extensive 
boycott  of  Japanese  business  in  China,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  has  been  taking 
measures  to  allay  this  antagonism.  During 
the  discussion,  and,  in  fact,  for  months  past, 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  Baron 
Kato,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Baron 
Kato  is  an  able  man,  and  served  Japan  with 
great  distinction  as  Minister  to  London.  He 
is  clear-headed  and  forcible,  and  in  meeting 
criticism  and  answering  questions  in  the 
Diet  has  much  of  Mr.  Asquith's  resourceful- 
ness and  readiness.  But  many  Japanese  re- 
gard his  manner  as  unfortunately  aggressive 
and  lacking  in  tact. 

A   SHERIFF    WHO 
DID    HIS    DUTY 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  recent  strike  at  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey,  knows  about  Sheriff  Kinkead,  a  por- 
trait of  whom  is  printed  on  another  page  of 
this  issue.  With  an  enthusiasm  which  has 
had  its  humorous  as  well  as  its  serious  phases 
these  accounts  have  pointed  out  that  a  sheriff 
can,  when  he  really  means  to,  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  in  preserving  order  and 
restoring  p)eace  than  most  people  have  sup- 
posed. In  this  case  Sheriff  Kinkead  plunged 
into  the  situation  with  vigor  ;  arrested  offend- 
ers on  both  sides  with  impartiality,  and  at 
one  time  in  a  wholesale  fashion;  urged, 
pleaded,  and  threatened  until  hired  guards 
and  excited  strikers  alike  saw  that  he  "  meant 
business  *'  and  obeyed  him.  All  this  was  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  principle  that  an 
executive  officer,  whether  he  be  President  or 
sheriff,  should  not  wait  to  find  explicit  author- 
ity to  act,  provided  only  the  action  he  pro- 
poses to  take  does  not  violate  any  law 
direcdy  and  at  the  same  time  lies  within  the 
general  scope  of  his  authority. 

VMiat  is  a  sheriff  ?     What  is  a   sheriff  s 


authority  ?  The  office  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  The  name 
sheriff  comes,  of  course,  from  the  old  Elnglish 
'*  shire."  Sheriffs  under  another  name  were 
known  in  King  Alfred's  day,  and  in  England 
the  office  has  come  to  be  one  of  great  honor 
and  dignity,  second  in  executive  power  only 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Every  one 
remembers  that  Walter  Scott  was  a  sheriff. 
Like  the  office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
of  sheriff  has  come  in  Great  Britain  to  be 
chiefly  honorary,  with  the  detail  work  assigned 
to  under-sheriffs  and  to  I0C4I  county  or  mu- 
nicipal officers.  Formerly  in  England  the 
sheriff  was  elected ;  at  one  time  in  some 
counties  the  office  was  hereditary ;  now  he  is 
appointed  by  the  King.  In  this  country 
he  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  an  elective 
officer. 

But  whatever  the  specific  duties  of  a  sheriff 
are,  as  regulated  first  by  common  law  and 
now  by  statute,  everywhere  we  find  it  laid 
down  that  his  first  and  most  important  duty 
is  "to  keep  the  peace."  This  is  exactly 
what  Sheriff  Kinkead  did  in  Bayonne,  and  he 
won  praise  and  the  thanks  of  the  community 
because  he  interpreted  those  words  in  a  broad, 
sensible,  efficient  way.  We  hope  that  other 
sheriffs  will  follow  his  example ;  that  they 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  power 
to  act  without  being  pushed  into  action  by 
writs,  orders,  or  statutory  provisions ;  and 
that  a  "  peace  officer  "  of  active  mind  and 
who  is  resourceful  in  time  of  trouble  is 
one  of  the  best  assets  that  any  county  can 
have. 

A     REVBRSION  TO 
SAVAGERY 

The  accounts  of  the  burning  at  the  stake 
of  a  Negro  in  the  town  of  Temple,  in  Texas, 
on  July  31,  are  disheartening  to  those  who 
had  begun  to  hope  that  this  particular  form 
of  savagery  had  ceased  to  recur.  There  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  this  Negro,  Will  Stan- 
ley, deserved  death ;  but  it  is  at  le^st  equally 
true  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  the  courts  of  Texas  would  not 
try  him  fairly  and  convict  him  on  proper  evi- 
dence. The  crowd  of  those  who  watched 
his  agony,  who  pushed  him  back  into  the 
flames,  who  hung  his  charred  body  to  a  tele- 
phone pole,  had  none  of  the  excuses  which 
could  be  made  for  an  old-time  mining  camp 
where  Judge  Lynch  was  the  only  power  to 
suppress  crime.  They  plunged  into  this 
ghastly  barbarism,  not  because  they  feared  a 
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failure  of  justice,  but  from  insensate  rage 
and  fierce  race  hatred. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  affair  are 
much  more  explicit  about  the  sickening  details 
of  the  lynching  than  they  are  about  the  crime. 
Stanley  is  said  to  have  killed  three  children 
and  to  have  assaulted  their  mother.  If  the 
charge  is  true,  there  is  nothing  too  strong  to 
be  said  as  to  the  man's  depravity;  no  one 
could  be  surprised  if  in  the  red  heat  of  indig- 
nation he  had  been  lynched  when  he  was 
caught.  But  there  is  a  cold-blooded  horror 
about  the  story  gf  his  being  torn  from  prison 
two  or  three  days  later,  dragged  to  the  public 
square  where  thousands  of  men  and  women 
had  collected,  and  there  deliberately  burned 
alive — "  automobiles  loaded  with  onlookers," 
"  trees  filled  with  boys,"  **  little  girls  scattered 
through  the  crowd,"  are  some  of  the  de- 
scriptive phrases.  In  foreign  countries  when 
such  incidents  were  quoted  before  the  war  as 
typically  American — and  they  constantly  were 
so  quoted — an  American  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  explain  the  savage  acts.  After  this  war 
such  things  may  be  the  not  unreasonable 
reply  to  charges  of  war  atrocity. 

This  case  naturally  brings  up  the  inquiry 
as  to  lynching  the  country  over.  The  record 
kept  by  the  Tuskegee  Institute  shows  that 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  there  were 
34  lynchings  in  the  United  States,  an  in- 
crease of  13  over  the  same  period  in  1914. 
Of  these  34  persons  lynched  24  were 
Negroes,  10  white.  Of  the  24  Negroes  only 
six  were  charged  with  rape,  while  among  the 
causes  given  were  **  stealing  cotton "  and 
'*  charged  with  stealing  a  cow."  The  fact  is 
that  the  phrase  "  the  usual  cause,"  used 
whenever  the  charge  is  that  of  rape,  is  far 
less  common  than  most  people  suppose. 

Lynching  is  sometimes  excusable  in  a  semi- 
civilized  community ;  it  is  disgraceful  and 
barbarous  in  the  United  States ;  such  an 
incident  as  that  in  Temple  is  also  revolting 
and  inconceivably  abominable. 

AUGUSTUS   THOMAS 
AS   A  MANAGER 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  to 
take  the  place  of  the  late  Charles  Frohman 
in  the  direction  of  the  group  of  theaters  asso- 
ciated with  that  very  interesting  and  able  man 
gives  the  assurance  of  the  production  of  good 
plays  admirably  staged,  for  Mr.  Thomas  brings 
to  his  new  and  difficult  j^osition  long  experi- 
ence and  distinguished  ability  as  a  playwright 
and  much   experience  in   dealing    with    the 


stage.  Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remem- 
ber the  delightful  autobiographic  talk  which, 
at  its  urgent  invitation,  he  gave  them  a  few 
years  ago.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  ap- 
pears on  another  page. 

His  road  to  success  was  arduous  and  ex- 
acting. Bom  in  St.  Louis,  as  a  young  man 
he  went  into  railwav  work  and  has  described 
very  •  vividly  his  dinner-pail  luncheons  in 
company  with  other  railway  employees- 
Then  he  became  a  newspaper  writer. 
His  first  play  was  produced  in  1889.  Since 
that  time  he  has  written  nearly  a  hun- 
dred plays,  many  of  which  have  achieved 
large  popularity.  Among  these  are  "  Colo- 
rado," ^'Alabama,"  **  The  P:ari  of  Pawtucket,^' 
"  The  Witching  Hour,"  **  The  Harvest  Moon/' 
and  '*  As  a  Man  Thinks."  Mr.  Thomas  \s  an 
accomplished  playwright.  He  understands  the 
mechanism  of  the  art,  and  he  knows  instinct- 
ively, as  well  as  by  practice,  the  difference 
between  the  telling  of  a  story  in  a  novel  and 
on  the  stage.  He  is  also  an  artist  in  his 
ability  to  indicate  character  with  dramaiic 
distinctness  and  to  develop  situations  so  as 
to  show  their  relation  to  one  another  and 
tlieir  action  and  reaction  on  people.  He  is» 
moreover,  a  thinker.  The  great  majority  of 
his  plays  have  a  background  of  motive  which 
commands  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  the 
play  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Mr,  Thomas  has  always  treated  the  drama 
in  a  serious  spirit,  but  with  a  light  hand  and 
with  great  skill.  He  has  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  politics,  is  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
President  Wilson,  and  could  have  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  if  he  had  chosen  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  United  States 
Minister  to  Belgium.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  political  conventions,  has  presided 
at  many  public  functions,  political  and  other- 
wise, and  is  a  speaker  of  charm  and  de- 
lightful humor. 

Mr.  Thomases  work  in  the  practical  man- 
agement of  the  theater  will  be  entirely  that 
of  the  art  director.  It  is  said  that  in  accept- 
ing this  position  he  makes  a  g^eat  sacrifice  ; 
but  one  of  the  qualities  which  endear  Mr. 
Thomas  to  many  people  is  his  genius  for 
friendship  ;  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  qual- 
ity that  he  has  been  persuaded  to  accept  a 
position  which  must  interfere  with  his  ability 
as  a  producer  of  plays.  Those  who  heard 
or  read  his  touching  speech  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  memory  of  Mr.  Frohman  will 
quite   understand  why  he  has  consented  to 
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devote  himself  to   the   continuation    of  the 
work  of  that  brilliant  manager. 

JUSTICE    FOR   THE    POOR 
IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Since  there  went  into  effect  on  July  1  a 
law  reorganizing  the  inferior  criminal  courts 
of  New  York  City,  it  has  led  the  cities  of 
the  country  in  the  efficiency  of  its  "courts 
of  the  poor." 

These  inferior  criminal  courts,  as  the  twenty- 
nine  magistrate  courts  (commonly  called 
police  courts)  and  the  Courts  of  Special  Ses- 
sions are  termed,  handle  together  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  cases  each  year  in  Greater 
New  York.  They  thereby  touch  the  lives  of 
about  one  million  persons,  the  majority  of 
whom  get  their  only  conception  of  justice 
from  the  decisions  of  these  courts.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  this  gigantic  responsi- 
bility is  being  met  by  our  largest  dty. 

One  valuable  feature  of  the  new  law,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Criminal  Courts  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  is  the  creation  of  a 
special  court  to  handle  all  criminal  cases  in 
which  either  a  State  or  dty  department  is 
the  complainant.  Now  the  heads  of  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  dty  and 
State  have  a  magistrate  available  with  the 
specialized  knowledge  necessary  for  handling 
the  highly  technical  questions  involved  in 
vk>lations  of  such  laws  as  the  Tenement- 
House  Law  or  Fire  Prevention  Law. 

Another  good  feature  is  the  establishment 
of  one  Board  of  City  Magistrates  for  the 
entire  dty,  replacing  the  former  system 
by  which  there  was  one  division  of  police 
courts  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and 
another  for  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond, 
with  no  proper  interchange  of  records  and 
information,  so  that  a  man  arrested  for  the 
first  time  in  Brooklyn  might  have  gone  free 
as  a  first  offender  although  he  had  a  record 
of  a  dozen  convictions  in  Manhattan. 

A  third  valuable  reform  is  the  separation 
of  the  Children's  Court  from,  the  Court  of 
Spedal  Sessions,  where*  it  had  suffered  in 
matters  of  policy  through  being  amenable  to 
regulations  intended  for  an  adult  criminal 
tribunaL  The  most  important  step  taken 
toward  making  the  wheels  of  justice  run 
c\'enly,  however,  was  in  the  administration 
of  the  ordinary  police  courts,  which  bear  the 
bulk  of  the  burden  of  meting  out  justice  to 
tbc  poor. 

TTie  poor  of  the  dty  had  long  been  suffer- 


ing from  the  results  of  a  rigid  .and  arbitrary 
delineation  in  legal  jurisdiction.  A  magis- 
trate, before  whom  all  criminals  are  first 
arraigned,  could  summarily  try  what  are 
classified  as  '*  minor  offenses,"  but  he  was 
powerless  to  dispose  of  "  misdemeanors." 
These  had  to  be  held  for  a  higher  court — ^the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.  Yet  many  of 
these  wrongful  acts  called  misdemeanors  are 
of  the  most  trivial  nature.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation, though  arbitrary,  is  irregular  and 
has  no  great  moral  significance.  For  instance, 
prostitution  or  pickpocketing  come  under 
"  minor  offenses,"  to  be  given  a  quick  trial 
by  the  magistrate,  whereas  mixing  garbage 
with  ashes  or  using  a  street-car  transfer 
which  you  pick  up  on  the  street — such 
crimes  as  these  are  *'  misdemeanors "  and 
were  subject  to  the  delays  and  red  tape  of  a 
double  trial.  This  was  rather  hard  on  the 
poor  janitor  who  through  ignorance  alone 
violated  some  local  ordinance,  or  the  foot- 
sore laborer  who  saw  a  chance  to  ride  and 
thoughtlessly  took  it ;  for  these  double  trials 
meant  an  average  of  six  days  spent  in  the 
Tombs  Prison  before  the  offender  was  tried 
by  Spedal  Sessions,  often  to  be  followed  by 
only  a  small  fine  or,  as  in  hundreds  of  cases 
yearly,  acquittal  or    discharge. 

By  tlje  new  law,  however,  a  magistrate, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  special  sessions,  may  try 
and  dispose  of  m<5st  of  these  petty  misde- 
meanor cases,  provided  both  the  defendant 
and  the  prosecution  are  willing.  This  effects 
both  a  great  economic  saving  to  the  dty  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  poor  man  to  get  a 
hearing  with  effident  despatch  rather  than 
with  delays  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  case. 

THE    FLORIDA 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Outlook  has  repeatedly  had  its  atten- 
tion called  to  the  so-called  slaughter  of  pine 
in  the  Florida  National^  Forest.  It  appears 
that  a  Federal  law  permits  the  leasing  of 
timber  and  turpentine  rights  inside  the  Gov- 
ernment reservations ;  that  after  the  turpen- 
tine is  taken  the  tree  becomes  brittle  and  is 
blown  down  at  the  first  strong  wind ;  that  the 
burning  of  the  woods  ever>'  spring,  allowed 
by  law,  causes  these  trees,  scarred  by  the  ax 
and  with  turpentine  and  pitch  flowing,  to 
become  columns  of  flame  and  to  fall  by  the 
thousands. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  explains 
that,  in  order  to  conserve  by  wise  use  the 
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resources  of  the  National  forests,  turpentine 
rights  in  the  Florida  National  Forest  have 
been  leased  for  three  years,  but  that  no  trees 
smaller  than  ten  inches  in  diameter  four  and 
one-half  feet  from  the  ground  are  allowed  to 
be  tapped,  and  that,  in  order  to  protect  the 
trees,  the  operator  is  required  to  rake  the 
litter  away  from  the  trees  in  the  spring  and  to 
bum  up  the  debris.  -  The  practice  has  gone 
on  six  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  trees 
can  be  handled  for  at  least  twelve  years. 
When  they  have  ceased  to  yield  gum  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  they  will  be  felled  and  sold  for 
lumber.  In  this  way  the  full  value  of  the 
timber  is  obtained. 

The  private  owner,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
mainly  interested  in  getting  the  maximum 
yield  within  a  short  time,  hence  has  adopted  a 
wasteful  system  which  kills  the  trees  quickly 
and  makes  them  inflammable.  This,  together 
with  the  tapping  of  trees  often  as  small 
as  four  inches  in  diameter,  has  caused  the 
protests.  As  far  as  the  Florida  National 
Forest  is  concerned,  the  protests  that  have 
come  to  us  refer  undoubtedly  only  to  private 
or  to  alienated  lands  within  it ;  but  as  these 
private  lands  were  secured  from  the  Federal 
Government  before  the  National  Forest  was 
created,  the  Forest  Service  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  them  and  therefore  cannot  prevent  the 
abuse.     Alienated  lands  are : 

All  patented,  entered,  or  granted  lands  the 
title  to  which  has  passed  from  or  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  passing  from  the  United  States  under 
the  different  laws  providing  for  the  sale,  entry, 
and  disposition  of  Government  lands.  Granted 
lands  include  such  lands  as  are  granted  to  the 
railroads,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed, 
and  grants  to  the  States  of  school  sections 
where  these  sections  were  surveyed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  withdrawal  for  National  Forest  pur- 
poses. 

As  to  fire,  it  is  a  question  of  slowly  chang- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  the  people  in  the 
State.  Little  progress  in  protection,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  made  until  the  State  Legislature 
enacts  a  forest  fire  law  similar  to  that  in  force 
in  the  States  where  the  people  are  taking 
care  of  their  forest  resources ;  and  this  now 
includes  both  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
the  latter  being  Maryland,  the  Virginias, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Texas. 

THE   TAXATION 

OF    LAND    AND    BUILDINGS 

Two  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture established  a  law  empowering  cities  of 
the   second   class    to  try  an   experiment   in 


something  which  seemed  to  approach  iIkt 
principle  of  the  single  tax.  The  new  law 
made  a  separation  of  land  and  buildings  for 
taxable  purposes.  The  buildings  were  to  be 
subject  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  one- tenth  in 
taxation  until  a  minimum  of  fifty  j>er  cent 
should  be  reached.  Nothing  was  said,  how- 
ever, as  to  how  the  total  deficiency  in  taxation 
should  be  offset  One  would  suppose  that  it 
might  be  offset  by  a  like  increase  in  the  tax 
on  land.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  there  is 
no  tax  levied  on  land  for  State  use ;  the  tax 
on  land  is  for  local  purposes  only.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  definite  loss,  then,  in  the 
total  tax  collected  in  Pennsylvania  unless  the 
incidence  should  be  shifted  from  one  domain 
to  another,  just  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  attempted  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  sugar  and  other  commodities  to  an 
income  tax. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  new  Pennsylvania 
law  was  intolerable  to  the  vested  interests  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  cities  of  the  second 
class.  Delegates  from  those  cities  came  to 
Harrisburg,  the  State  capital,  and  were 
heard  by  leg^lative  committees.  Though 
the  onslaught  on  the  new  law  was  opposed 
by  the  largest  group  of  protestants  that  had 
yet  been  heard  on  any  piece  of  legislation  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Legislature  changed  front 
and  passed  a  repealer  bill. 

This  has  now  been  vetoed  by  Governor 
Brumbaugh.  The  Oudook  had  to  condemn 
his  veto  of  the  bill  repealing  the  Full  Crew 
Law.  His  veto  of  the  bill  rei>ealing  the  tax 
law  is  in  line  with  his  atdtude  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Miners',  and  Child  Labor  Bills.  Aside  from 
the  principle  involved,  two  reasons  imi>elled 
the  Governor  to  this  particular  veto  :  first, 
as  the  law  has  scarcely  been  tried,  it  is  well 
to  allow  it  to  operate  until  a  commanding 
judgment  decrees  its  fate ;  second,  to  disturb 
it  when  such  an  overwhelming  prep)onderance 
of  opinion  favors  it  would  surely  be  unwise. 

PROFESSOR  SBLIGMAN'S  AND 
GENERAL  GORGAS'S  VIEWS 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  law  is  of  particular  interest,  as 
Professor  Seligman  adversely  cridcised  a 
somewhat  similar  attempt  at  legislation  in 
New  York  State  two  years  ago.  VVritinj^  to 
The  Outlook,  Professor  Seligman  sax^s  that 
the  situation  in  New  York  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
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the  Pennsylvania  situation  is  confused  by  the 
fact   that  the  old  real  estate  tax  system  in 
Pittsburgh  was  absolutely  inequitable.     New 
York  State  never  had  the  old  Pittsburgh  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  does  not  need  a  new  law 
to  replace  it.     In  removing  the  injustice  of 
classification,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  law 
included  the  exemption  of  improvements,  and 
this  does  not  meet  Professor  Seligman's  ap- 
proval.     He  favors  placing  an  additional  tax 
on  the  increment  of  land  value,  but  does  not 
favor  exempting  improvements  from  taxation. 
Certainly  the  Pennsylvania  legislation  calls 
renewed  attention  to  the  proposal  to  reduce 
taxation  on  buildings,  a  proposal  not  identical 
with  the    single  tax   as  propounded  by  the 
late  Henry  George;  it  is  not  a  single  tax, 
but  a  redistribution  of  the  realty  tax.     Most 
persons  admit  that  present  realty  taxation  is 
unfair — that  is,  most  persons  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  real  estate  speculators. 

A  prominent  adherent  of  a  revised  system 
of  taxation  is  Surgeon-General  Gorgas.    Such 
a  shift,  he  declares,  would  force  ail  land  into 
use,  would    stimulate  building,  would  lower 
rents,     reduce    overcrowding,    and,    finally, 
would    add    to    the    wage-earner's    income. 
Writing  to  The  Outlook  on  this  subject,  Gen- 
eral  Gorgas   speaks    of    his    experience    in 
Havana  and  Panama  during  the  past  fifteen 
years    as  giving   an    added    reason    for   his 
belief  in   lessening    taxation  on  buildings— 
the  reason  of  sanitation.    Dr.  Gorgas  asserts 
that  reduced  taxation  on  buildings  would  tend 
to  increase    the    number    of  buildings,  and 
hence   would  give  more  room  and  cheaper 
room  to  the  poor.     In  particular,  he  thinks 
that  it  would  tend  to  put  vacant  lots  to  the 
best  use — that  is  to  say,  to  cover  them  with 
useful  buildings.     To  a  city  sanitarian  vacant 
lots   have    hitherto  been   one    of  the   great 
nuisances.      A  final  result  in  sanitation  from 
the  reformed  taxation  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  to  give  employment  to  more  men  in  build- 
ing houses  on  these  vacant  lots  and  thus  to 
lessen  poverty,  for  the  greatest  cause  of  the 
large  death  rate  in  our  big  cities  is  the  ex- 
cessive p)overty  of  the  lowest  classes. 

SCHOOL-CHILDRE.N    AS 
CENSUS-TAKbRS 

That  tireless  and  irrepressible  social  serv- 
ant and  inventor  William  R.  George,  of  the 
George  Junior  Republics,  has  devised  a  new 
way  of  making  boys  and  girls  useful  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country. 

This  plan  consbts  in  making  the  boys  and 


giris  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  gram- 
mar schools  quasi-official  census-takers.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  first  the  older  pupils  in  the 
country  schools  in  the  taking  of  an  agricul- 
tural census.  As  to  the  public  utility  of  such 
a  census  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
method  of  Mr.  George's  plan  would  be  as 
follows  :  The  teachers  would  hold  competi- 
tive examinations  in  the  two  or  three  higher 
grades  for  the  honor  of  taking  the  census  of 
the  district.  The  youngsters  who  were  the 
successful  competitors  would  each  be  as- 
signed his  or  her  section  of  the  district  and 
would  be  given  badges  to  indicate  their  posi- 
tions during  the  school  term  or  the  school 
year.  Then,  whenever  a  request  came  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  these  boys 
and  girls  would  be  sent  out  to  get  the  desired 
information.  Such  inquiries  and  observations 
would  not  be  likely  to  take  at  most  more  than 
two  hours  of  their  time,  and  the  educational 
content  of  the  work  would  be  greater  than  a 
like  time  in  the  classroom. 

No  one  will  deny  that  an  important  ele- 
ment in  mental  training  consists  in  learning 
to  make  correct  observations  and  to  draw 
correct  conclusions  from  such  observations. 
It  is  often  and  justly  claimed  that  the  school, 
and  especially  the  country  school,  is  too 
much  divorced  from  the  actual  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 
Certainly  few  things  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  train  the  children  in  making  correct 
observations  and  drawing  from  such  observa- 
tions correct  conclusions  and  in  arousing  an 
intelligent  inter^t  in  their  local  surroundings 
than  this  census- taking. 

The  plan  was  first  tried  last  fall  m  the 
West  Dr>'den  School,  in  central  New  York, 
the  school  which  Mr.  George  himself  attended 
as  a  boy.  The  successful  candidates  in  this 
school  were  given  blanks  to  fill  out  which 
called  for  answers  to  these  questions  :  num- 
ber of  men,  women,  and  children  in  each 
family  ;  number  of  acres  owned  or  rented  ; 
number  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  poultry,  and 
other  live  stock ;  amount  of  hay,  oats.  i>ota- 
toes,  wheat,  buckwheat,  com,  and  other  grains 
grown,  as  well  as  any  miscellaneous  facts  of 
consequence.  A  number  of  the  young  census- 
takers  put  down  under  this  last  heading  the 
number,  kind,  and  amounts  of  fruits  grown, 
if  any,  and  in  some  instances  they  put  down, 
too,  the  forest  products.  The  i\n}c  consumed 
in  securing  the  information  varied  from  three- 
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quarters   of   an   hour   to'  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  said,  in  conclud- 
ing his  letter  to  Mr.  George,  in  which  he 
transmitted  the  reports  compiled  by  his 
pupils  :  "  They  were  enthusiastic  and  pains- 
taking and  eager  to  do  more." 


THE    NEW  YORK  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 

The  four  papers  on  the  Constitutional 
Convention  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
represent  the  attitudes  of  the  four  great  polit- 
ical parties  in  New  York  State — the  Pro- 
gressive, Socialist,  Democratic,  and  Repub- 
lican. We  express  our  thanks  and  those  of 
our  readers  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
consent,  at  our  urgent  request,  to  present 
their  views  respecting  the  essentials  of  a 
State  constitution  in  articles  so  brief  as  these. 
The  limits  of  our  space  compelled  this  abbre- 
viation. 

The  newspaper  reports  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
posals, wise  and  otherwise,  with  which  the 
Convention  has  been  deluged  have  made 
many  observers  sympathize  with  the  pessi- 
mistic opinions  of  the  Hartford  "  Courant :" 

The  more  we  read  of  the  crazy  schemes  pro- 
posed for  the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  more  we  feel  that,  if  a  quarter  of 
them  are  adopted,  the  citizens  will  make  a  big 
mistake  if  they  neglect  to  throw  the  whole  draft 
into  the  discard. 

We  are  inclined  to  think — at  least  to  hope 
— that  this  judgment  is  erroneous  as  well  as 
premature.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel 
was  built  under  the  North  River,  the  engineers 
were  Vequired  to  give  consideration  to  and 
report  upon  every  scheme  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  the  folly  of  some  of  the 
schemes  surpasses  belief.  Nevertheless  the 
sifting  process  was  worth  while,  and  out  of 
even  the  follies  some  benefit  was  gained.  If 
the  Constitutional  Convention  succeeds  in 
sifting  out  the  crazy  schemes  with  which  it 
has  been  flooded,  the  liberty  to  submit  them 
may  prove  to  have  been  a  real  advantage  to 
the  people.  The  publicity  of  folly  is  some- 
times the  best  cure  for  it. 

The  four  articles  which  we  publish  indicate 
that  the  leaders  of  the  four  great  parties,  and 
we  hope  also  the  rank  and  Hie,  are  substan- 
tially agreed  upon  certain  essential  principles 
involved  in  constitution-making. 

Lord  Bryce,  in  his  **  American  Common- 


wealth," gives  an  interesting  characterization 
of  modern  American  State  constitutions : 

Europeans  conceive  of  a  constitution  as  an 
instrument,  usually  a  short  instrument,  which 
creates  a  frame  of  government,  defines  its 
departments  and  powers,  and  declares  the  "  pri- 
mordial rights "  of  the  subject  or  citizen  a$ 
against  the  rulers.  An  American  State  consti- 
tution does  this,  but  does  more,  and,  in  most 
cases,  infinitely  more.  It  deals  with  a  variety 
of  topics  which  in  Europe  would  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  Legislature  or  of  admin- 
istrative authorities,  and  it  pursues  these  topics 
into  a  minute  detail  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  fundamental  instrument.  .  .  .  We  find  minute 
provisions  regarding  the  management  and  lia- 
bilities of  banking  companies,  of  railways,  or  of 
corporations  generally,  regulations  as  to  the 
salaries  of  officials,  the  quorum  of  courts  sitting 
in  banco,  the  length  of  time  for  appealing,  the 
method  of  changing  the  venue,  the  publica- 
tion of  judicial  reports.  .  .  .  We  even  find  the 
method  prescribed  in  which  stationery  and 
coals  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  shall  be 
contracted  for,  and  provisions  for  fixing  the 
rates  which  may  be  charged  for  the  storage  of 
com  in  warehouses. 

Our  correspondents  are  absolutely  agreed 
in  repudiating  this  method  of  constitution- 
making  and  in  their  definition  of  the  true 
function  of  a  State  constitution  as  distin- 
guished from  legislation,  and  substantially 
agreed  upon  the  certain  fundamental  provis- 
ions which  they  desire  to  see  incorporated  in 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  State.  They 
are  agreed : 

That  **  the  framework  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment should  be  so  broadly  stated  that 
ample  room  remains  within  which  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  needs  as  they  arise ;"  that  the 
*•  guiding  principle  is,  not  to  attempt  to  tie 
the  hands  of  a  bad  Legislature,  but  make  it 
essential  for  the  people  to  elect  a  good  one  ;" 
that  the  Constitution  "  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
human  body  around  and  within  which  legis- 
lative acts,  local  ordinances,  and  court  de- 
cisions will  construct  the  living,  op>erating 
tissue  of  the  government  of  the  State  and 
its  local  subdivisions." 

That  *'  not  only  ought  the  State  to  be  free 
to  deal  with  every  question  as  seems  best  at 
the  time,  but  the  cities  ought  to  have  suflS- 
cient  home  rule  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
their  own  peculiar  and  special  problems  im- 
hampered  by  the  rural  villages ;"  that  dties 
should  be  '*  free  to  choose  their  forms  of 
local  government  and  free  to  administer  their 
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local  affairs  without  legislative  dictation," 
and  that,  while  it  is  true  that  "  the  line  be- 
tween State  and  municipal  interest  cannot 
always  be  drawn,  ...  a  home  rule  pro- 
vision can  be  drawn  so  as  to  free  all  such 
functions  from  legislative  interference,  leav- 
ing State-wide  matters  under  legislative  con- 
trol." On  this  point  the  Committee  on  Cities 
reported  last  week  a  plan  giving  to  the  cities 
of  the  State  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule 
than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  including 
the  right,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  enact  general  or  special  laws,  to 
frame    their    own    charters    and   pass   local 

laws. 

Respecting  the  authority  and  function  of 
the  executive,  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween our  corresf)ondents  seems  to  us  more 
apparent    than    real.     Both    Democrat   and 
Progressive  are    agreed    that  the  Governor 
should  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  for  their  conduct  should 
be  responsible  to  the  people  ;  and  though  our 
Republican  correspondent  thinks  that  "the 
Governor  has  all  the  authority  necessary  for 
the  proper  work  of  an  executive,"  we  judge 
from  the  context  that  this  is  said  rather  in 
opposition  to  conferring  upon  him  any  greater 
share  in  the  legislative  work  of  the  govern- 
ment than  in  opposition  to  the  simplification 
of  the  administrative  work  and  its  concen- 
tration under  the  Governor's  control.     But 
as  we  write  press  reF)orts  from  Albany  indi- 
cate that  the   real  battle  between  responsible 
and  invisible   government   is  about  to  take 
place  in  the  Convention,  and  that  it  depends 
upon  this  question  :    Shall  there  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  limited  power,  with,  as  now,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  different  departments  not 
responsible  to  him,  or  a  Governor  with  an 
appointing  power  analogous  to   that  which 
the  Federal   Constitution  confers  upon   the 
President,  and  with  not  over  a  dozen  depart- 
ments, whose  heads,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, are  responsible  to  him,  and  through 
him  to  the  people  ?    This  question  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  important  one  which  the  Con- 
vention has  to  decide,  and  its  decision  will 
probably  determine  the  question  whether  the 
people  of  the  State  should  accept  or  reject 
the  Convention's  work.     Our  further  judg- 
ment upon  the  work  of  the  Convention  we 
therefore  reserve  until  next  week,  to  accom- 
pany   a   letter  from  a  staff    correspondent, 
who  will  report  from  Albany  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  what  are  the  action  and  spirit 
of  the  Convention. 
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Almost  at  the  same  time  last  week  corre- 
spondence between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  a  communication  from 
Austria  to  the  United  States  were  made 
public.  The  Austrian  communication  was 
sent  several  weeks  ago,  but  its  text  was  not 
issued  in  translation  until  August  1.  The 
correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  we  summarize  else- 
where in  this  issue,  extended  from  July  14  to 
July  31.  The  British  notes  included  in  this 
correspondence  are  directed,  not  to  American 
public  opinion,  but  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment. They  are  the  reasoned  arguments  of 
an  official  addressed  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  a  friendly  nation.  Very  few  Ameri- 
cans will  read  them.  They  are  largely  legal 
in  character.  There  is  no  hint  in  them  that 
the  British  Government  is  attempting  to  go 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  Administra- 
tion in  an  appeal  to  the  American  people. 
The  Austrian  communication,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  is  obvi- 
ously intended  to  affect  American  public 
opinion. 

In  thus  appealing  to  American  public 
opinion  the  Government  of  Austria- Hungary 
shows  astuteness.  That  Government  must 
know  very  well  that  with  the  objects  of 
Germany  and  Austria  in  this  war  the 
American  people  have  no  sympathy.  The 
Governments  of  those  countries  also  know 
that  by  the  methods  which  Germany  has 
used  on  land  and  sea,  particularly  in  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  American  public  opmion  has  been 
alienated  from  the  cause  of  the  Teutonic 
empires.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
therefore  wisely  ignored  both  the  objects  of 
Germany  and  .\ustria  and  the  methods  which 
they  have  used  to  attain  those  objects,  and 
has  directed  its  appeal  to  American  public 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  api>eals  not 
to  the  reason  but  to  the  feelings.  It  has 
selected  for  its  subject  the  export  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  Americans  have  been  horrified 
at  the  very  magnitude  of  the  war  and  have 
wished  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  it,  so  the 
Austrian  Government  virtually  says  to  Amer- 
ica :  If  you  wish  to  keep  away  from  all 
association  with  this  war  and  maintain  your 
neutrality,  prohibit  the  export  of  muni- 
tions. The  Austrian  Government  skillfully 
refers  to  the  Hague  Conventions,  to  whic* 
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knows  the  American  people  are  by  their  feel- 
ings of  humanity  attached,  and  says  that 
those  Conventions  would  not  interfere  with 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  munitions, 
because,  according  to  all  authorities  on  inter- 
national law,  *'  the  neutral  government  is  not 
permitted  to  allow  unhindered  trade  in  con- 
traband of  war  if  this  trade  assumes  such 
character  and  proportions  that  the  country's 
neutrality  is  thereby  impaired."  The  Aus- 
trian Government  then  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  extent  of  American  trade  in  muni- 
tions is  such  as  to  impair  America's  neutral- 
ity. The  argument  thus  comes  around  to 
the  point  where  it  begins  :  that  if  America 
wishes  to  observe  neutrality  she  should  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  munitions  of  war. 

This  appeal  to  American  public  opinion  is 
skillful  for  another  reason.  Although  our 
Government,  even  under  Mr.  Bryan,  has  not 
only  denied  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  munitions  would  be  neutral,  but  has 
affirmed  that  it  would  be  actually  unneutral, 
the  subject  is  still  debated  in  this  country ; 
and  when  Congress  meets  it  will  probably  be 
debated  by  Representatives  and  Senators. 
In  his  Special  Correspondence  on  another 
page  Mr.  Whelpley  quotes  a  Senator  as  say- 
ing that,  although  he  is  himself  opposed  to  an 
embargo  on  arms,  he  would,  if  the  matter 
came  up  in  Congress,  have  to  vote  for  such 
an  embargo  in  resp)onse  to  the  opinions  of  his 
constituency.  It  is  to  this  unformed  public 
opinion  in  America  that  Austria  now  appeals. 

On  a  subject  of  this  sort  Americans  should 
base  their  opinion,  not  on  impulse  and  senti- 
ment, but  on  reason  and  understanding. 

In  order  to  reach  a  sound  conclusion  on 
this  subject,  the  American  citizen  who  wants 
his  country  to  be  law-abiding,  just,  and  wise 
should  consider  three  questions  concerning 
the  export  of  munitions : 

1.  Is  it  lawful  ? 

2.  Is  it  right  ? 

3.  *Is  it  expedient  ? 

As  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  citizens  of  a 
neutral  country  dealing  in  munitions  in  time 
of  peace  or  war  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion. The  lawfulness  of  such  commerce  has 
been  affirmed  again  and  again,  and  by  such 
American  authorities  as  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Seward,  Bayard,  Blaine,  Foster,  Olney,  and 
Hay.  In  every  war  belligerents  have  ordi- 
narily attempted  to  secure  for  themselves 
whatever  benefits  they  could.  Germany  is 
not  the  only  country  which  has  sought  to 
prevent  her  enemies  from  getting  munitions 


of  war,  but  no  belligerent  has  ever  been  abic 
to  show  the  unlawfulness  of  trade  in  such 
contraband.  It  would  weary  our  readers  for 
us  to  quote  here  the  decisions  that  have 
been  rendered  in  courts  and  by  executive 
officers  as  to  the  lawfuhiess  of  such  com- 
merce. It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  practice  has 
been  more  specifically  and  uniformly  upheM 
by  international  law.  It  is  an  unneutral  aa 
for  a  country  to  allow  its  citizens  to  sell  to 
one  belligerent  what  that  country  refuses  to 
allow  its  citizens  to  sell  to  another  belliger- 
ent But  this  is  not  the  case  at  present 
Perhaps  the  tersest  expression  of  the  right  is 
to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son when  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  He  said, 
in  1793,  in  an  official  communication  :  **  Our 
citizens  have  been  always  free  to  make, 
vend,  and  export  arms."  Mr.  Hay,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  said,  in  almost  as  terse 
language :  *'  Neutrals  in  their  own  country 
may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  belligerents 
choose  to  buy."  And  by  more  than  one 
authority,  including  Mr.  Seward,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State,  it  is  pointed  out  into 
what  tangle  of  law  and  practice  the  prohibi- 
tion on  commerce  in  arms  would  involve  such 
a  neutral  country  as  the  United  States. 

What  Austria  asks  of  us,  therefore,  is  not 
to  observe  law  already  made,  but  on  our  own 
initiative  and  by  our  own  indep>endent  action 
to  make  a  special  international  law  for  her 
benefit. 

But,  though  the  export  of  arms  may  be 
lawful,  the  question  still  remains  whether  it 
is  right.  There  are  some  things  that  the  law 
allows  which  are  wrong.  Is  this  one  of 
them  }  Those  who  hold  that  the  making  or 
export  of  arms  in  time  of  war  is  wrong  must 
base  their  belief  on  the  assumption  that  war 
itself  is  necessarily  wrong,  for  if  it  is  ever 
right  to  make  war  it  is  also  right  to  make 
the  instruments  by  wMch  war  is  waged.  We 
do  not  believe  that  American  citizens  who 
celebrate  with  pride  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Memorial  Day  will  take  the  position  that  war 
is  necessarily  always  wrong.  If  it  was  right 
to  make  war  against  the  British  Redcoats  in 
1776,  if  it  was  right  to  make  war  in  defense 
of  the  Union  in  1861,  it  was  right  to  make  the 
muskets  for  the  Continentals  and  the  rifles 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  if  it  was 
right  to  make  those  arms,  it  was  right  for  us 
to  buy  them  from  others  and  for  others  to 
sell  them  to  us.  The  only  ground  on  which 
an  American  who  remembers  the  history  of 
his  country  with  pride  can  believe  that  it  is 
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wrong  to  export  arms  is  that  the  particular 
belligerent  to  which  those  arms  are  sold  is 
engaged  in  an  unholy  war.  This  position  an 
individual  can  take,  but  he  cannot  ask  his 
country  to  take  that  position  without  asking 
his  country  to  become  unneutral.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  an  American  citizen  wishes  his 
country  to  remain  neutral,  he  must  hold  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  good  morals  as  well 
as  in  accordance  with  law  for  fellow-country- 
men of  his  to  sell  arms  to  a  belligerent. 

What  is  both  lawful  and  right,  however, 
may  be  inexpedient.  Is  it  expedient  for  the 
United  States  to  allow  its  citizens  to  sell  arms 
to  foreign  nations  at  war  ?  The  United 
States  cannot  advocate  in  this  matter  a  rule 
which  cannot  be  universally  applied.  To 
oppose  the  selling  of  arms  to  other  nations 
means  to  advocate  the  rule  that  no  nation 
shall  use  any  arms  except  those  that  it  manu- 
factures itself.  This  would  mean  that  Swit- 
zerland, a  little  country  surrounded  by  great 
nations,  would  have  to  tax  itself  for  the  main- 
tenance of  great  arms  factories  if  it  were 
going  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  ;  it 
wouH  mean  that  so  long  as  the  possibility  of 
war  ai  d  the  consequent  necessity  of  defensive 
war  exist  every  country  would  have  to  adopt 
the  militarism  of  Germany  and  establish  for 
iiself  its  Krupp  works  ;  that  every  country,  no 
matter  how  devoted  to  peace  it  was,  would  have 
to  keep  armed  to  the  teeth ;  it  would  mean 
specifically  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  deny  itself  the  right  to  buy  arms  from 
other  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  therefore 
would  have  to  prepare  at  once  great  stores 
of  ammunition  and  keep  those  stores  ■  of 
ammunition  not  only  replenished  but  also 
renewed  with  every  advance  in  the  science 
of  warfare.  The  very  statement  of  this  fact 
shows  that  a  rule  against  the  export  of  arms 
would  be  highly  inexpedient. 

Considerations  of  law,  morals,  and  exf)e- 
diency  alike,  therefore,  are  all  against  the 
proposition  to  interfere  with  the  commerce 
in  arms. 


RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI 

Have  3ZOU  ever  read  the  story  of  *'  Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi "  ?  If  not,  read  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  short  stories  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  is  one  of  the 
best  short-story  writers  of  our  time  or  any 
time.  It  is  the  story  of  the  great  war  that  a 
mongoose  fought  single-handed  against  two 


deadly  snakes  in  a  big  bungalow  in  India. 
Chuchundra,  the  muskrat,  gave  him  advice ; 
but  Rikki-Tikki  Tavi  did  the  real  fighting. 
He  was  rather  like  a  little  cat  in  his  fur  and 
his  tail,  but  quite  like  a  weasel  in  his  head 
and  his  habits.  And  he  knew  that  the  mon- 
goose's business  in  life  is  to  fight  snakes. 
There  were  two  big  black  cobras  in  the  gar- 
den. Nag  and  Nagaina,  Nag*s  wicked  wife. 
How  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  fought  Nag  and 
Nagaina  and  killed  them  and  destroyed 
Nagaina's  eggs  and  the  little  cobras  which 
were  jiist  issuing  from  them,  and  thus  saved 
the  lives  of  the  man  and  his  wife  and  the  little 
boy  who  occupied  the  bungalow,  and  how 
Chuchundra,  who  "  never  had  spirit  enough 
to  run  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,*' 
gave  counsels  of  peace  but  did  nothing,  the 
curious  reader  will  find  told  in  **The  Second 
Jungle  Book.'*  We  recall  the  story  here 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  the  moral : 

MORAL 

So  long  as  there  are  cobras  in  the  world 
Rikki-Tikki-'i'avi  is  a  better  national  coun- 
selor than  Chuchundra. 


DEAD  THEORY  AND  LIVING 

FACT 

When  the  war  broke  out  a  year  ago,  there 
were  two  definite  reactions  in  American 
public  opinion.  . 

One  g^oup  of  citizen^  viewing  the  vast 
armies  and  the  vaster  conflict  of  principles 
across  the  seas,  saw  clearly  for  the  first  time 
in  our  own  almost  defenseless  coasts  and  our 
slow-growing  navy  a  vital  menace  to  the 
Republic. 

i'he  second  group,  lighting  their  thoughts 
at  the  bale-fire  of  Europe,  found  in  the  titanic 
struggle  nothing  but  an  exploding  of  the 
theory  that  any  protection  against  war  can  be 
found  in  arms,  and  a  belief  that  in  disarma- 
ment or  its  practical  equivalent  of  inadequate 
armament  lay  our  only  safety.  To  the  second 
group  may  be  added  those  who,  thinking 
Europe  mad,  believed  that  the  sanity  of  the 
United  States  could  be  demonstrated  only  by 
a  refusal  to  discuss  or  sanction  an  increase  in 
our  means  of  military  protection.  According 
to  their  view,  it  was  the  high  mission  of 
America  to  carry  to  Europe  the  balm  of  the 
quiet  spirit,  a  mission  the  success  of  which 
would  be  fatally  endangered  if  in  any  way 
we  showed  ourselves  willing  or  ready  to  resist 
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such  an  invasion  as  was  then  sweeping  over 
war-stricken  Belgium.  Such  a  conception  of 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  seemed  based 
chiefly  upon  the  thought  that  we  were  a 
people  apart  from  the  suffering  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  based,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, upon  the  idea  that  the  violation  of 
rights  in  Belgium  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States.  Down  the  pathway  of  the 
nations  we  were  to  pass  secure  from  molesta- 
tion because  we  had  no  means  to  molest ; 
sanctified  in  our  freedom  because  we  had  not 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  our  neighbors.  On  a  more  practical  basis 
than  this,  still  others  lifted  their  voices  against 
our  adequate  military  preparation  because 
they  felt  that  the  Europe  whose  life-blood  had 
been  poured  out  on  the  battlefields  of  Poland 
and  France  could  never  within  our  generation 
lift  a  finger  to  strike  at  us  across  the  sea.  To 
all  those  who  pointed  out  to  them  the  condi- 
tion of  our  army  and  our  navy  they  answered, 
"  You  ask  us  to  prepare ;  we  ask  you,  against 
whom  ?" 

To  these  questions  and  doubts  the  tor- 
pedo that  exploded  in  the  side  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  made  instant  answer.  First  of  all  and 
most  important,  perhaps,  it  dramatically 
proved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  rights  of  nations  could  not  be  safely 
sorted  into  geographical  cubby-holes,  leaving 
one  country  secure  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  another.  It  brought  home  to 
the  United  States  the  unmistakable  truth  that 
we  are  one  in  a  community  of  nations,  with 
common  rights  and  common  interests.  It 
taught  us  that  the  moral  isolation  upon  which 
so  many  based  a  belief  in  our  mission  to 
deliver  a  bloodless  salvation  to  Europe  was 
founded  not  upon  a  condition  but  a  theory. 
It  showed  us  that  we  could  not  philanthrop- 
ically  secure  the  rights  of  others  without 
first  securing  the  rights  which  were  our  own. 
It  showed  us  that  we  could  not  secure  our 
own  rights  without  the  strength  to  make 
our  protests  effective.  Not  for  aggression 
are  we  finding  it  necessary  to  prepare,  but 
for  the  performance  of  the  elemental  duty 
of  government,  the  maintenance  of  public 
safety. 

It  is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  which  the  situation  demands, 
but  a  fulfillment  of  its  ideals.  It  means  no 
disproportionate  application  of  National  re- 
sources to  military  purposes,  nor  the  slightest 
danger   of   inculcating   militarism — which  is 


nothing  more  or  less  than  the  subordination 
of  civil  authority  to  the  military  function. 

What  it  does  mean  is  the  abandonment  of 
our  present  practice  of  subordinating  military 
need  to  political  advantage. 

It  means  the  abandonment  of  obsolete 
military  posts  ;  it  means  the  abandonment  of 
navy-yards  established,  not  for  maintenance 
of  battle-ships,  but  for  repairing  p>olitical 
fences. 

It  means  the  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  need  for  a  centralized  and  non-partisan 
military  policy. 

It  means  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  preparation  which  will  place  the 
chief  responsibilit}'  for  National  protection 
where  it  belongs,  and  where  it  is  placed  in 
the  Constitution,  upon  the  citizenship  of  the 
country.  It  means  a  National  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  soldier  is  something  more  than 
an  eloquent  and  patriotic  biped,  that  he  is  of 
necessity  a  creature  of  training  as  well  as  of 
intent,  a  skilled  workman  who  must  be 
properly  equipped  with  the  tools  of  his  trade 
rather  than  a  casual  laborer  whose  tools  are 
his  hands. 

It  means  turning  our  r^^lar  army  from  a 
soldier  storehouse  into  a  soldier  factory. 

It  means  a  well-balanced  as  well  as  a 
powerful  navy,  a  navy  built  in  accordance 
with  expert  opinion  rather  than  civilian  preju- 
dice. 

It  means  turning  into  an  available  reserve 
the  vast  resources  of  this  country,  the  utility 
of  which  depends  as  much  upon  their  organi- 
zation as  upon  their  existence. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
"  Metropolitan,"  to  which  The  Outlook  has 
already  referred,  is  the  apt  quotation  of  the 
first  six  verses  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of 
Ezekiel.  The  sixth  verse  reads,  it  will  be 
remembered  : 

But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and 
blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not 
warned  ;  if  the  sword  come,  and  take  any  person 
from  among  them,  be  is  taken  away  in  his 
iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  the 
watchman^s  hand. 

To-day  it  is  the  duty  of  the  watchman  to 
do  more  than  blow  the  trumpet.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  National  Government  to  see  that 
**  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms  " 
is  made  a  fact  as  well  as  a  phrase.  We  are 
told  that  the  Administration  is  to  abandon  its 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  along  our  Southern 
frontier.  We  know  what  grave  complica- 
tions may  arise  upon  a  single  word  of  com- 
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mand  from  some  captain  of  a  German  sub- 
marine. With  the  possibilities  that  confront 
us,  how  much  longer  shall  we  persist  in  the 
policy  of  unpreparedness  and  ignorance,  a 


policy  which  has  lasted  from  the  foundations 
of  the  Republic,  and  which  has  cost  us  more 
in  blood,  treasure,  and  needless  war  than  any- 
thing else  in  our  history  ? 


CAN   A    CHILD    TRUST    THE    LAW? 

THE   CASE    OF    JUDGE    LINDSEY 


THE  OUTLOOK  has  already  reported 
the  trial  of  Judge  Lindsey  before  Judge 
Perry,  of  the  Second  Judicial  District 
of  Colorado,  on  the  charge  of  contempt  of 
court.  Because  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  case  and  the  prominence  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  decision  of  Judge  Perry  that  Ju^gz 
Lindsey  was  guilty  merits  the  attention  and 
the  understanding  of  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested, not  only  in  the  vivid  personality  of  the 
founder  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Colorado, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  in  the  progress 
and  maintenance  of  the  ideals  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  itself.  The  decision  of  Judge  Perry, 
if  it  is  permitted  to  stand,  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole 
juvenile  court  movement  That  it  will  be 
contested  and  appealed  by  the  defendant  goes 
without  question. 

Perhaps  before  proceeding  to  a  review  of 
the  arguments  raised  in  the  first  trial  it  will 
be  best  to  state  briefly  the  facts  of  the  case 
which  brought  Judge  Lindsey  into  court. 

Trouble  for  Judge  Lindsey  began  when  a 
Mrs.  Bertha  Wright  was  prosecuted  in  the 
district  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  was  a 
drinking,  brutal  man,  and  when  intoxicated 
frequendy  beat  her  cruelly.  On  the  day  of 
the  homicide  he  came  home  drunk,  demanded 
entrance  to  their  home,  and  the  wife,  fearing 
another  beating  at  his  hands,  procured  a 
revolver  to  defend  herself.  Her  little  son, 
Neal  Wright,  a  bright,  handsome  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  saw  her  action,  and,  in  trying  to 
get  possession  of  the  weapon,  it  was  dis- 
charged while  in  the  boy's  hands,  killing  the 
father.  These  facts  the  boy  swore  to  on  the 
trial,  which  resulted  in  his  mother's  acquittal. 

Immediately  after  the  homicide  the  boy 
was  brought  to  Judge  Lindsey 's  Court  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dorey,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
given  into  his  charge  as  a  delinquent  boy, 


and  the  Judge  was  requested  to  interrelate 
the  child  as  to  the  facts  surrounding  the 
tragedy.  Under  the  assurances  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Lindsey — who  saw  the  boy  alone — 
that  anything  he  might  say  would  by  the 
Judge  be  considered  sacredly  confidential,  the 
boy  told  Judge  Lindsey  his  story,  and  after- 
wards, in  company  with  the  Judge,  he  again 
at  the  house  re-enacted  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  affair.  While  doing  so  he  asked  the 
Judge,  "  They  couldn't  make  you  swear  to 
anything  I  am  telling  you,  could  they.  Judge  ?" 
To  which  Judge  Lindsey  replied,  **  Never ; 
certainly  not !" 

After  the  child  had  testified  on  the  trial, 
the  District  Attorney,  John  A.  Rush,  visited 
Judge  Lindsey  at  his  home  and  endeavored 
to  ascertain  what  story  the  boy  had  told  the 
Judge ;  and,  failing  in  this,  he  demanded  that 
Judge  Lindsey  go  upon  the  witness-stand  at 
the  trial  and  tell  what  the  boy  had  told  him 
in  confidence,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching 
the  boy's  testimony.  This  Judge  Lindsey 
flatiy  refused  to  do,  stating  to  the  District 
Attorney  that  the  conversations  were  confi- 
dential and  privileged,  and  that  for  him  to 
betray  such  confidence  reposed  in  him  would 
be  a  monstrous  thing  and  wholly  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  Juvenile  Court  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  then  left,  promising  not  to  call 
the  Judge  as  a  witness  unless  he  was  willing 
to  testify,  but  immediately  went  to  the  Court 
and  issued  process  commanding  Judge  Lind- 
sey to  apf)ear  as  a  witness.  This  the  Judge 
at  once  did,  but,  when  sworn,  refused  point- 
blank  to  testify,  stating  to  the  Judge,  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Perry,  presiding,  that  he  considered 
the  boy  a  ward  of  his  Court ;  that  the  conver- 
sations between  the  boy  and  himself  were 
confidential,  and  given  him  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  and  that  he  would  never  divulge 
them.  He  also  insisted  respectf  uUy  but  firmly 
that  he  considered  that  such  a  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence would  be  a  shocking  crime  against  the 
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childhood  of  the  State,  and  that  he  hoped  he 
would  not  be  asked  to  make  it.  The  presiding 
Judge  commanded  him  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion propounded,  and  Judge  Lindsey  again 
refused,  and  the  Court  then  ordered  that 
Judge  Lindsey  should  be  prosecuted  for  con- 
tempt in  so  refusing. 

With  Judge  Lindsey *s  contentions  in  de- 
clining to  testify  as  to  information  which  he 
had  received  from  Neal  Wright  The  Outlook 
has  already  expressed  its  hearty  sympathy. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  juvenile  court  is 
founded  on  the  building  up  of  a  relation  of 
trust  between  the  judge  and  those  who  come 
before  him  in  the  position  of  ward.  The  suc- 
cessful handling  of  each  new  problem  which 
confronts  the  judge  is  based  upon  the  repu- 
tation for  fairness  and  honor  which  he  has 
established  in  treating  the  problems  of  the 
past.  Where  the  decision  of  a  case  hangs 
entirely  upon  the  points  of  law  involved,  the 
personality  of  the  judge  is  comparatively  a 
minor  issue.  Where  the  decision  of  the  judge 
must  of  necessity  rest  chiefly  upon  his  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  in  which  knowledge 
of  a  child's  mind  is  very  much  more  important 
than  a  knowledge  of  Blackstone,  the  situation 
is  widely  different. 

The  Outlook,  as  we  have  said,  has  main- 
tained that  Judge  Lindsey's  position  is  justi- 
fied by  good  morals.  In  trying  the  case 
before  Judge  Perry,  Judge  Hilton,  Judge 
Lindsey 's  counsel,  justified  him  in  law  as  well 
as  in  morals.  On  both  these  points  Judge 
Perry  apparently  disagrees,  though,  as  we 
write,  the  grounds  for  his  decision  have  not 
yet  been  published.  We  know,  however,  on 
what  grounds  the  defense  of  Judge  Lindsey 's 
position  was  made,  and,  as  the  case  will  doubt- 
less be  appealed  and  may  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent-making decision  in  regard  to  the  juvenile 
courts  throughout  the  country,  a  summary 
of  the  defense  may  prove  both  interesting 
and  valuable. 

It  was  Judge  Hilton's  chief  contention  that 
the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  is  clothed 
with  the  powers  of  the  English  Chancellor — 
the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience — with 
the  powers  which  the  King  possessed  as 
parens  patriie,  a  power  which  in  this  country 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  State.  It  was  the 
right  of  the  King  "  to  call  upon  the  several 
courts  of  justice  ...  to  see  that  right  is 
done  to  his  subjects  who  are  incompetent  to 
act  for  themselves."  Based  on  this  right,  a 
Colorado  statute  says,  and  the  language  is 
mandatory,  '*  all  cases  of  dependent  children 


...  are  to  be  treated  not  as  criminals  but 
as  needing  aid,  assistance,  encouragement, 
help,  and  education,  and  therefore  where 
practical  to  be  tried  under  the  chancery 
rather  than  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  as  wards  of  the  State."  This  p>ower 
of  chancellorship,  according  to  Judge  Hilton, 
"  is  dependent,  not  upon  the  making  of  any 
complaint  against  a  child,  but  upon  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  by  or  against  the 
child."  "  It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Judge 
Hilton,  "  whether  there  is  a  complaint  or 
petition  or  not,  the  moment  that  there  are  any 
of  the  crimes  committed  enumerated  in  the 
statute,  or  any  other,  that  moment  he  is 
under  the  protecting  arm  and  care  of  the 
chancellor." 

It  is  this  contention  of  Judge  Hilton  that 
represents  perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  in 
the  case  from  the  legal  standpoint.  If  on 
appeal  this  point  is  decided  against  Judge 
Lindsey,  it  wUl  mean  that  the  peculiar  sanc- 
tity attached  to  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
juvenile  court  will  no  longer  exist.  It  will 
destroy  perhaps  the  most  effective  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  juvenile  court  judges  who  are 
called  upon  to  setde  the  cases  of  delinquent 
boys  and  g^rls.  It  will,  for  instance,  mean 
that  the  child  who  offends  or  is  offended 
against  will  no  longer  be  assured  that  in  its 
future  life  it  will  not  be  handicapp>ed  by 
having  its  early  frailties  a  matter  of  record. 
It  will  mean  that  the  court,  instead  of  acting 
as  a  parent,  may  be  forced  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  the  prosecutor.  It  will  mean  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  juvenile  court  law  will  be 
transferred  from  the  benefit  of  the  child  to 
the  benefit  of  the  prosecutor's  office. 

Beyond  this  main  contention  Judge  Hilton 
further  maintained  that  it  was  the  express 
purpose  of  the  law  to  protect  such  confidences 
as  must  exist  between  a  juvenile  court  judge 
and  his  ward.  I  n  the  phraseology  of  a  Colorado 
statute,  *'  there  are  particular  relations  in 
which  it  is  the  p>olicy  of  the  law  to  encourage 
confidence  and  to  preserve  it  inviolate." 
Judge  Hilton  took  the  position  that,  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  chancery  conferred 
upon  the  juvenile  court  judge.  Judge  Lindsey 
was  justified  in  his  refusal  to  testify  by  war- 
rant of  the  following  statute :  '*  A  public 
officer  shall  not  be  examined  as  to  conununi- 
cations  made  to  him  in  official  confidence, 
when  the  public  interests,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  would  suffer  by  the  disclosure." 

It  seems  indisputable  that,  if  Judge  Lind- 
sey were  compelled  to  testify  in  r^^ard  to 
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what  was  told  him  by  Neal  Wright,  the  pub- 
lic interests  would  suffer.  The  vital  point 
of  the  case  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  boy's 
confidence  was  secured  by  repeated  prom- 
ises that  Judge  Lindsey  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  in  court  as  to  what  was 
told  him.  If  such  confidence  were  betrayed, 
the  whole  principle  of  trust  would  be  at  once 
broken  down.  No  matter  what  the  effect 
may  or  may  not  have  been  upon  the  trial 
of  Mrs.  Wright  by  the  refusal  of  Judge 
Lindsey  to  testify,  his  betrayal  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  child  would  have  worked  more 
damage  to  the  State  than  the  loss  of  his 
testimony  in  this  single  case.  As  Judge 
Lindsey  said,  "  protection  of  a  hundred  is 
more  important  than  giving  up  in  the  case 
of  one." 

The  situation  which  confronted  Judge 
Perry  for  decision  is  thus  summed  up  by 
Judge  Hilton  : 

**  Before  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts  the  moment  that  a  child  left  home  its 
fate  was  almost  sealed.  No  one  to  g^ide 
him,  no  one  to  protect  him.  The  citizen 
would  have  none  of  him  because  he  was  a 
runaway  boy.  The  officer  told  him  to  move 
on  or  he  would  throw  him  in  jail.  Every 
hand  was  against  him,  and  soon  his  hand  was 
against  society.  Then  he  knew  that  he  still 
had  a  refuge ;  he  knew  that  he  could  tell  to 
the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  juvenile  judge, 
the  chancellor  of  the  people,  his  sorrows  and 


his  fears,  and  receive  help,  encouragement, 
and  assistance  and  absolute  protection.  And 
here  is  the  District  Attorney  asking  to  tear 
away  the  last  refuge  of  the  child ;  to  hale  the 
chancellor  into  court  and  force  him  to  tell  the 
things  which  the  statute  says  he  shall  keep 
secret,  that  public  policy  sa)rs  that  he  shall 
keep  secret,  and  things  that  the  District 
Attorney  himiself  is  enjoined  by  law  to 
keep  secret ;  and  yet,  to  answer  the  fancied 
need  of  a  moment,  the  respondent  is  asked 
to  wreck  the  only  refuge  of  a  delinquent  or* 
a  neglected  child  and  to  forever  prevent  such 
child  from  taking  its  rightful  place  in  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  ...  I 
earnestly  submit,  if  your  Honor  please,  in 
conclusion,  that  this  matter  in  its  determination 
presents,  as  I  have  stated,  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  this  honorable  Court  by  its  decision 
to  perpetuate  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beneficent  purposes  and  aims  ever  conceived 
in  modern  legislation.  Your  Honor's  opinion, 
voiced  at  this  time,  sustaining  the  contention' 
of  this  respondent,  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  this  cause  that  he  represents  and 
throw  a  blazing  light  on  questions  unfamiliar 
to  a  degree  to  the  bench  and  bar,  and  poorly 
understood,  I  am  certain,  by  our  illustrious 
profession." 

The  action  of  the  superior  courts  upon 
this  contention,  denied  by  Judge  Perr>',  will 
be  awaited  with  ver>'  great  interest  by  the 
whole  country. 


ECONOMIC    EFFECTS   OF   THE   WAR 

A  REVIEW,  WITH  SOME  OPINIONS 


LABOR    LOSS 

During  the  past  twelve  months  many  mill- 
ions of  men  have  been  withdrawn  from  their 
ordinary  work.  They  have  either  joined  the 
various  fighting  forces  or  have  been  employed 
in  the  war  industries. 

For  instance,  in  Germany,  under  arms  on 
the  two  fronts  there  are  now  about  four 
million  men;  in  training  perhaps  a  million 
more ;  two  million  men  are  said  to  be  killed, 
wounded,  missing,  or  made  prisoners ;  about  a 
million  extra  men  are  employed  on  the  Ger- 
man railways  (all  are  used  for  war  and  con- 
trolled by  the  military  authorities),  at  the 
Krupp  and  other  arsenals  and  factories  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions, 
in  the  coal  mines,  and  in  the  factories  which 


make  clothing,  army  boots,  and  other  articles 
necessary  to  equip  and  provision  the  forces. 
The  total  would  thus  aggregate,  say,  eight 
million  men  withdrawn  from  ordinary  in- 
dustry, less  the  ordinary  peace  force  of  the 
German  army. 

Nor  is  this  all.  War  is  killing  and 
maiming  men  at  the  front  without  reducing 
the  number  of  their  dei>endents.  Even  at 
the  very  moderate  figure  of  two  dependents 
for  each  there  may  be  many  millions  depend- 
ent on  the  state  for  rations. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  loss  of  life  does  not 
merely  mean  the  loss  of  numbers ;  it  also 
means  a  loss  of  the  ideas  and  inventions 
which  some  of  these  young  and  vigorous 
men  might  have  given  to  the  world.     Such 
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a  loss  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
loss  of  the  war. 

CASUALTIES 

To  concern  ourselves  with  mere  numbers, 
however,  the  casualties,  including  the  killed, 
wounded,  prisoners,  and  missing,  of  the  various 
Powers  now  engaged  in  war  (Italy  excepted) 
appeared  to  be  about  as  follows  on  July  1,1915 : 

Prisoner*    Casuil- 
aud  ties. 

Killed.    Wounded.    Missing.     Total. 

France 400,000  700,000  300,000  1,400,000 

Grtat  Britain 116,000  229,000  83,0fX)  428,000 

Russia 733,000  1,982,000  770,000  3,485,000 

Germany 482,000  8S2.000  233,(X)0  1,567,000 

Austria 341,0)0  711,000  183,a)0  1,235,000 

Belgium 47,000  160.000  40,(X)0  247,000 

Servia 64,000  112.600  50,000  226,600 

Turkey 45,000  90,000  46,000  181,000 

Japan 300  910  ....  1,210 

Totals 2,228,300    4337,510    1,705,000    8,770,810 

women's  work 

In  computing  the  losses  of  the  war  one 
should  include  the  earnings  and  gains  that 
would  have  been  made  if  there  had  been  no 
war.  This  amount,  however,  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  gratifying  results  already 
achieved  in  Ejigland  in  the  munitions  works 
and  in  Germany  in  many  a  department  by 
the  women  who  have  replaced  the  men.  A 
recent  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  de- 
scribes this  feature  in  Germany  :. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  I  saw  women  work- 
ing in  the  fields  doing  a  man's  work.  ...  In  a 
small  town  near  Berlin  I  saw  twenty  young 
women  digging  a  drainage  ditch.  Not  peasant 
women,  but  girls  neatly  dressed  in  white,  clean 
blouses,  who  had  volunteered  to  do  the  work 
since  no  men  were  available.  The  conductors 
in  the  tram-cars  of  many  German  cities  are 
now  women.  .  .  .  They  do  their  work  well  and 
politely— a  decided  improvement  on  the  aver- 
age male. 

There  is  scarcely  an  occupation  which  Ger- 
man women  have  not  taken  up  with  success; 
but  most  interesting  of  all  is  their  direct  share 
in  the  equipment  of  the  forces  in  the  field. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  workers  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives,  of  shells,  and 
in  the  packing  of  cartridges  are  women. 

Women  form  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  "  hands  " 
occupied  in  the  making  of  harness,  saddles,  bri- 
dles, and  other  leather  goods  used  for  military 
purposes ;  fifty  per  cent  of  the  makers  of  tents, 
shelters,  haversacks,  and  other  equipment; 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  pharma- 
ceutical industries:  fifteen  percent  of  the  sur- 
gical instrument  makers ;  and  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  field-glass  producers.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  employees  in  the  tinned  meat  and 
conserve  factories  working  exclusively  on  army 
contracts  are  women ;    a  similar   number  are 


engaged  in  textile  mills  providing  the  clothing 
for  the  soldiers,  as  are  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
tobacco  workers. 

FOODSTUFFS 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  food  in  various 
countries  we  quote  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made 
public  at  the  end  of  July.  The  effect  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  on  prices  *•  was  the  same 
practically  throughout  Europe  " — that  is  to 
say : 

Its  outbreak  was  followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in 
prices,  due  mainly  to  panic  and  uncertainty.  In 
some  coimtries  legislative  measures  were  at 
once  undertaken  to  check  this  rise ;  in  others 
the  Government  strictly  adhered  to  the  hands- 
off  policy,  and  trusted  to  the  natural  course  of 
events  for  a  readjustment  Within  a  fortnight 
the  first  panic  was  over,  and  except  in  the  actual 
war  zone  prices  began  to  sink.  In  most  places, 
however,  prices  did  not  get  back  to  the  July 
level. 

Prices  then  became  largely  dependent  upon 
local  conditions.  Requisitions  by  the  army 
increased  prices,  while  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  lowered  them.  Transportation  had 
also  much  to  do  with  them.  The  cessation 
of  tourist  travel  lowered  them  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  inhabitants  were  left  with  an 
over-supply.  Within  the  same  countries 
prices  showed  wide  fluctuations.  For  in- 
stance, in  Paris  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
general  price  level,  and  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  price  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  some 
meats,  while  in  Marseilles  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  eighty  per  cent. 

INTENSIVE    ECONOMICS 

In  this  connection  we  should  record  the 
successful  application  by  Germany  of  the 
system  of  intensive  economics— or  scientific 
management,  as  we  should  say — both  in 
keeping  the  foodstuff  supply  going  and  main- 
taining the  supplies  for  her  factories  as  well. 
Germany  has,  of  course,  been  gready  aided 
by  the  new  crops  and  by  her  occupation  of 
the  Polish  g^ain  and  oil  fields,  of  the  French 
coal  and  iron  fields,  and  of  such  manufacturing 
centers  as  Lodz  and  Li^e. 

Germany  has  shone  in  the  domain  of  ma- 
terial efficiency.  Her  war  machine  has  worked 
well  because  it  has  had  much  administrative 
and  economic  strength  behind  it  This  causes 
the  *'  Kolnische  Zeitung  "  to  boast  as  follows : 

This  year*s  war  has  proved  clearly  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  [administrative  and  economic]  insti- 
tutions in  Germany.    There  are  no  gaps  in  them 
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through  which  Germany  could  be  hit.  The 
finest  brain,  or  the  most  pitiless  humorist,  could 
not  imagine  a  more  overwhelming  satire  than 
that  which  has  been  written  by  the  history  of 
the  past  year  of  the  failure  to  destroy  Germany. 
It  could  have  succeeded  only  if  the  Allies  had 
possessed  the  organization  which  Germany  pos- 

THE   GERMAN   JUNKERS 

An  economical  and  interesting  phase  of 
the  whole  situation  is  seen  in  the  capture  of 
German  industrial  efficiency  by  German  mili- 
tarism, just  as  pohtically  a  startling  feature 
of  the  war  lies  in  the  hypnotism  of  the  Ger- 
man people  by  their  Government.  The 
Germany  which  brought  on  the  war  is  not 
the  German  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  practi- 
cally the  Prussian  part  of  the  nation,  and  that 
part  which  is  mostly  resident  in  East  Prussia. 
'The  East  Prussians  have  always  resisted 
transformation  and  development.  They  also 
remained  a  military  caste,  though  all  Germany 
had  become  industrialist.  Their  landed  aris- 
tocracy was  derided  by  the  rest  of  Germany, 
and  their  landlords  dubbed  Junkers.  Despite 
their  outrageous  suffrage  system,  the  Junkers 
finally  grasped,  however,  the  necessity  of  cen- 
tralizing the  nation's  resources,  and  allied 
themselves  whenever  possible  with  the  indus- 
trialists. .Germany's  splendid  economic  devel- 
opment, and  her  equally  splendid  growth  in 
social  legislation  and  municipal  government, 
thus  became  connected  with  mediaevalism. 
In  Junker  judgment,  the  nation's  chief  prop 
is,  not  Parliament,  but  the  army,  and  German 
economic  development  must  always  be  con- 
trolled by  military  needs. 

ENGLAND 

As  to  the  special  labor  conditions  in  Eng- 
land,  Mr.  Robert  McCormick  writes  to  the 
Chicago  **  Tribune  "  as  follows  : 

Great  Britain,  by  far  the  richest  and  greatest 
manufacturing  country  in  the  war,  was  turning 
out  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  munitions  turned 
out  by  any  of  the  other  contestants,  and  was 
unable  decenUy  to  supply  her  army  in  the  field, 
so  far  from  providing  for  the  new,  great  army 
in  training. 

The  fault  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  who  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  affairs  on  a  large 
scale,  and  who,  in  the  first  glow  of  new-found 
authority,  were  unwilling  to  associate  with  them- 
selves competent  business  men. 

It  was  due  in  a  greater  part  to  the  workmen 
who  insisted  on  limiting  the  output  per  man,  as 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  do  during  the 
many  years  of  easy  peace  England^s  advanta- 


geous position  had  brought  them.  They  were 
never  told  how  serious  was  the  situation  of  the 
nation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  entirely 
deceived  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  have 
been  given  only  a  small  part  of  the  truth  to  date. 

GOVERNMENTS,    INDUSTRY,    AND    DEBTS 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  basis  for  this 
war  is  economic  rivalry.  Economic  conditions 
have  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  action  of 
various  governments  in  direct  support  to 
industries.  In  this  connection  the  **  Bankers' 
Magazine  "  asserts : 

The  situation  would  look  chaotic  and  very 
dangerous  if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  governments  have  already  done  in  the 
way  of  sustaining  industry.  .  .  .  With  peace 
restored  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  time  and 
credit  is  required  to  set  the  industrial  machine 
running  again.  .If  there  is  credit  enough  to 
carr>'  on  war,  there  should  be  credit  enough 
after  war  is  ended  to  support  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry.  Indeed,  it  is  fundamental 
that,  if  necessary,  all  old  debts  would  have  to 
be  made  secondary  to  new  obligations  for  this 
purpose,  just  as  in  every  corporate  reorganiza- 
tion where  new  capital  is  necessary  to  save  an 
old  investment.  Old  debts  are  not  made  less 
secure  by  such  a  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  protected. 

LOANS 

The  largest  borrowings  have  been  by 
England.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
learn  that  the  war  is  causing  her  upwards  of 
$15,000,000  a  day  (the  total  cost  of  the  war 
in  money  per  day  is  about  $60,000,000). 
Now,  as  England's  revenue  system  yields 
her  only  a  part  of  this  daily  cost,  she  has  to 
raise  money  and  has  been  able  to  do  so  to  an 
unparalleled  extent  on  her  simple  promise  to 
pay.  For  instance,  she  has  just  floated  an 
enormous  loan  from  her  people  to  herself  of 
$3,000,000,000.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  loan  was  the  second  German  war  loan  of 
$2,250,000,000.  Germany  is  the  second 
largest  borrower,  and  France  the  third. 

In  addition  to  England's  borrowings  for  her- 
self, however,  she  is  also  borrowing  tor  her 
allies.  Both  England  and  France  have  loaned 
large  amounts  to  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Servia. 

The  borrowings  by  Germany  and  France 
are  especially  interesting  when  we  remember 
that  France's  public  debt  is  the  largest  in 
Europe,  $167  per  capita,  whereas  Germany's 
is  less  than  half,  $77  per  capita. 

FRANCE 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  How  is 
it  possible  for  the  P  rench  to  maintain   their 
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credit  at  such  a  high  rate  ?  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  two  words  :  Economy  ;  cheerful- 
ness. These  qualities  have  been  recently 
alluded  to  by  M.  Ribot,  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  French  Cabinet : 

The  increases  in  direct  taxation  have  been 
paid  cheerfully  by  those  able  so  to  do,  the  rev- 
enues from  indirect  taxation  are  increasing, 
while  the  customs  deficits  are  diminishing,  and 
we  are  able  to  hope  that  on  the  day  of  peace 
there  will  be  an  exposition  of  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  riches  of  our  country  which 
will  permit  us  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  .  .  . 

If  it  is  possible  to  administer  wisely  the 
finances  of  the  country,  the  merit  is  that  of  the 
entire  people.  It  is  the  little  savings  in  the 
woolen  stockings  which  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  country  ;  the  gold  has  come  in  the  begin- 
ning, not  from  the  large  cash  boxes,  but  from 
pocketbooks. 

COMMERCE 

As  to  trade,  there  is  no  reduction  as  yet 
in  the  material  imported  into  Great  Britain 
for  carrying  on  the  war — the  food,  cotton, 
timber,  wool,  metals,  petroleum,  machinery, 
and  munitions. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  France.  As  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  however,  their  foreign 
commerce  has  almost  ceased.  The  abnormal 
importations  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Scandinavia  have  been  but  a  feeble  offset 
in  the  immense  loss  sustained  in  general 
trade. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  in  four 
of  the  belligerent  countries — France,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Germany — which  have  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  the  tariffs  broke  down,  in 
the  language  of  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post,"  *'  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
revenue  was  more  needed  than  at  any  other 
time  in  their  history."  The  "  Post  "quotes  an 
article  in  the  I^ndon  **  Economist "  to  the 
following  effect : 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  the  French  had  to 
suspend  their  duties  on  corn,  potatoes,  fresh, 
frozen,  and  salted  meats,  and  live  cattle. 
Austria  suspended  her  duty  on  corn  in  October, 

1914,  and    Italy   abolished   hers   in   February, 

1915,  while  in  September,  1914,  the  Germans 
suspended  all  duties  on  bread,  beans,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  fish,  and  all  foodstuffs  prepared 
from  cereals  and  flour. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  "  Post  "  adds,  "  free- 
trade  England  has  neither  reduced  nor  sus- 
pended her  revenue  duties,  and  has  been  in 
better  shape  to  weather  the  crisis  than  any 


of  her  allies  or  enemies."  This  raises  the 
question  :  If  a  certain  Mr.  Rich,  the  banker, 
were  forced  by  a  sudden  crisis  to  sell  his 
automobiles  and  carriages,  his  jewelry  and 
plate,  while  Mr.  Poor,  a  well-known  day- 
laborer,  were  under  no  such  obligation,  would 
this  mean  that  the  day-laborer  was  in  better 
condition  to  "  weather  the  crisis  "  than  the 
banker  ? 

As  to  special  commercial  conditions  in 
England,  the  London  "  Statist  "  says  : 

We  are  limiting  the  profits  which  capitalists 
may  make  during  the  war.  We  are  suspending 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  the 
trade  unions  during  the  past  century.  And,  in 
addition,  we  are  taking  to  the  hands  of  the 
Government  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country.  We  have  given  protection  to 
the  banks,  the  insurance  companies,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  acceptors  of  bills,  and  so  on. 
We  have  taken  the  wheat  trade  of  India  into 
our  hands.  We  have  taken  the  buying  of  food 
from  Argentina  also  into  our  hands.  In  fact, 
we  have  adopted  State  Socialism  to  so  large  aa 
extent  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  England  at  the  present  moment  is  prac- 
ticing Socialism. 

NEW    ALLIES 

The  history  of  the  twelvemonth  is  not 
altogether  a  military  history.  There  has  also 
been  a  coincident  diplomatic  and  economic 
history.  Victory  and  defeat  resulting  from  it 
were  seen  when  Russia  declared  war  against 
Turkey  and  when  Italy  declared  war  against 
Austria. 

That  history  is  still  registering  import- 
ant, if  hidden,  events  in  connection  with 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  Should 
they  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  the  triumph  of 
those  Powers  will  be  largely  an  economic 
triumph.  Rumania  in  especial  degree,  be- 
cause of  her  immense  agricultural  resources, 
emphasized  by  this  year's  imprecedented 
crop,  is  a  prize  worth  striving  for  by 
either  side.  With  the  wish  father  to  the 
thought,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  London 
"  Times  "  reporting  that  Rumanian  public 
sentiment  is  *'  pronounced  in  favor  of  union 
with  the  Allies  and  day  by  day  its  manifes- 
tations become  stronger  and  louder.  The 
invitation  which  Russia  has  given  that  state 
to  occupy  the  Bukowina  and  Transylvania 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  this  view." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Alexander  Brod- 
ner  in  the  New  York  "  Times  "  declares  that 
Rumania  is  as  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a 
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promise  from  Austria  to  give  her,  in  case  of 
victory,  the  Russian  territory  of  Bessarabia, 
formerly  Rumanian,  as  by  the  Russian  prom- 
ise of  the  gift  of  the  Austrian  territory  inhab- 
ited by  Rumanians. 

AMERICA 

Economically,  America  has  suffered  greatly 
by  the  twelvemonth  of  war.  Our  imports 
have  been  enormously  diminished,  nor  has 
this  been  offset  by  the  extraordinary  demand 
upon  this  country  for  explosives,  ammunition,, 
automobiles,  and  foodstuffs.  We  must  also 
give  new  credits.  In  discussing  this  subject 
we  quote  from  a  recent  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of 
Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Hemphill, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  City : 

The  destruction  and  wastage  of  capital  oc- 
casioned by  the  war  has  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  a  year's  duration  at  $40,000,000,000 ; 
and  while  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  restore  all 
of  this  at  once,  yet  from  present  indications  the 
demand  on  us  will  be  enormous.  First,  there 
will  be  the  call  on  our  merchants  to  furnish  ma- 
terials in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation 
or  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  country,  and, 
secondly,  we  will  have  to  give  credit  either 
through  making  direct  loans  or  through  the  re- 
purchase of  American  securities  held  abroad. 
From  present  indications  the  foreign  investors 
will  part  from  our  securities  slowly  and  will  be 
tempted  to  liquidate  only  at  high  prices.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  several  of  the  foreign 
countries  will  ask  us  for  some  of  our  gold  in 
order  that  they  may  restore  or  build  up  their  gold 
reserves. 

LIQUOR 

Apart  from  its  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
soldiers  and  people,  the  economic  value  of 
the  abolishment  of  vodka-drinking  in  Russia 
is  indicated  by  the  gratifying  increase  of  five 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  savings  bank  deposits. 
Vodka  had  yielded  an  annual  revenue  to  the 
Government  of  about  $450,000,000,  but  to 
offset  this  loss  as  much  as  p>ossible  the  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  use  the  savings  bank 
deposits  for  the  purposes  of  investment  in 
bonds. 

Though  the  French  are  not  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  General  Gallieni,  Military  Governor  of 
Paris,  forbade  the  sale  of  absinthe,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  responsible  for  a  large 
percentage  of  mental  diseases.     Last  Febru- 


ary the  Chamber  of  Deputies  prohibited  the 
manufacture  of  absinthe. 

In  England  the  agitation  against  liquor  has 
resulted  chiefly  in  giving  extraordinar>*  powers 
to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  the  district  in 
whk:h  Government  munitions  work  is  carried 
on.  This,  however,  is  a  g^eat  gain,  if  we 
recall  the  report  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
in  which  he  recorded  his  uneasiness  "  about 
the  labor  situation  on  the  Clyde  and  the 
Tyne  "  because  of  the  heavy  drinking,  and 
added  that  in  four  weeks  670,000  working 
hours  had  been  lost 

THE    INFLUENCE   OF   TRADE 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  It 
looks  as  if  the  element  of  foreign  commerce 
might  decide  the  duration  of  the  war.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  stoppage  of  their  foreign 
trade  Germany  and  Austria  cannot  always 
go  on  fighting.  They  may  have  foodstuffs 
and  munitions  of  war  enough  to  support 
their  peoples  and  armies  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  it  is  true.  But  the  ultimate 
economic  as  well  as  military  victory  must 
rest,  we  believe,  with  those  whose  foreign 
commerce  has  not  been  stopped  and  who 
have  the  greater  |x>tential  resources. 

No  matter  who  wins,  *'  finance  is  opposed 
to  war,  and  will  be  more  so  than  ever.  Com- 
merce is  opposed  to  war.  Labor  is  opposed 
to  war,"  asserts  the  Topeka  **  Capital,"  and. 
adds : 

Trade  rivalry  is  in  reality  more  co-operative 
and  mutually  advantageous  than  it  is  conflict- 
ing and  warlike.  Business  men  are  coming  to 
accept  that  proposition  as  sound  and  confirmed 
by  experience.  So  the  leading  business  men  of 
Germany  are  reported  to  be  saying,  quite  openly, 
that  when  this  war  ends  it  is  not  going  to  end  in 
a  peace  determined  by  German  diplomats.  Ger- 
man industrial  leaders,  bankers,  and  merchants 
are  talking  to-day  in  terms  of  disrespect  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy,  as  well  they  may.  If  these 
sensible  Germans  are  properly  represented,  and 
German  Socialists  and  laboring  men,  in  the 
peace  settlement,  it  will  be  a  great  step  in 
advance.  So  English  merchants  are  now  say- 
ing that  when  the  war  ends  it  must  not  mean 
the  crushing  of  Germany,  because  Germany  is 
England's  best  customer.  .  .  . 

What  does  such  talk  mean,  except  that  en- 
lightened capital  and  enlightened  labor,  which 
together  make  up  this  new  civilization  of  inter- 
national industrialism,  realize  for  the  first  time 
that  there  are  no  advantages  worth  grabbing 
bv  war  ? 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York  State  is  noiu  drawing  near  the  date 
at  which  its  important  decisions  must  be  made  in  ordef  to  leave  proper  time  for  the 
drafting  of  the  amendments  agreed  upon^  and  to  give  the  voters  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  issues  involved  before  they  cast  their  ballots  for  or  against.  The 
Outlook  presents  below  four  brief  articles  from  leaders^  respectively,  of  the  Republican, 
Democratic,  Progressive,  and  Socialist  parties.  The  ivriters,  in  respome  to  The 
Outlook's  request,  attempt  to  indicate  the  principles  by  which  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention should  be  guided  in  determining  what  sort  of  matter  should  be  iruorporated 
in  the  State  Constitution,  and  what  is  the  essential  futution  of  a  State  Constitution, 
We  here  give  the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  we  received  them.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Republican  party  is  in  the  majority  in  the  Convention,  it  is,  moreover,  fitting  t/tat  its 
spokesman  should  have  the  last  word.  The  ivriters  of  these  letters,  however,  have  in 
no  case  taken  a  partisan  znciu  of  their  subject.  IVe  think  our  •readers  will  be  im- 
pfcssed  with,  the  general  agreement  among  them  rathe t  than  ivith  the  points  on 
which  they  differ.  Of  the  jour  writers,  Mr.  Job  E,  Hedges  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  prominent  Republican^  andivas  candidate  for  Governor  in  1912  ;  he  is  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  ;  Mr.  William  Church  Osborn  is  a  Democrat,  a  lawyer  of  New 
York  City,  af id  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  ;  Mr.  Carlos 
C  Alden,  Progressive,  is  also  a  laivycf  and  the  author*  of  laiv  books,  was  legal 
adviser  to  Governor  Hughes,  and  has  long  been  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  Buffalo  ;  Mr.  John  Spargo  is  a  mefnbe?  of  the  Socialist  party  s 
Executive  Committee  and  has  ivritten  several  books  which  we  consider  to  be  among 
the  best  expositions  of  Socialist  principles.  On  another  page  ivill  be  found  an  edi- 
torial discussion  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. —  The  Editors. 


1— FROM  A  PROGRESSIVE 

I  HAVE  your  recent  request  for  a  brief 
letter  stating  my  views  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  Constitutional  Convention 
should  be  guided  in  determining  what  sort 
of  matter  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  one  essential  function  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  American  State  is  the  creation  of 
a  structure  of  representative  government. 
Powers,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative, 
must  be  bestowed,  and  explicit  provision 
made  for  the  character  of  the  governmental 
agencies,  how  constituted,  and  how  chosen. 
That  the  present  division  of  governmental 
powers  should  continue  is  of  universal  accept- 
ance, I  believe,  and  that  the  respective  divis- 
ions continue  as  now  constituted  is  in  no  way 
seriously  opposed.  Divergence  of  opinion  is 
found,  however,  upon  methods  of  selection, 
as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  those  who  shall 
participate  in  the  selections  made  by  ix)pular 
choice. 

At  present  we'Ttiaracterize  the  Ciovernor 
as  the  executive,  and  hold  him  responsible 
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for  the  administrative  branch  of  government ; 
but  we  surround  him  with  our  own  popular 
choices  for  important  administrative  positions. 
This  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  ignores,  be- 
sides, the  limitations  upon  the  effidenc)'  of 
popular  choice,  the  certainty  that  the  strong 
head  of  the  ticket  will  carry  through  the  less 
deserving.  I  strongly  favor  a  short  ballot, 
making  only  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  elective,  with  power  to  the  Governor 
to  appoint  his  administrative  cabinet. 

I  do  not  approve  of  an  appointive  judici- 
ary, nor  do  I  favor  the  existing  methods  of 
nomination  and  election.  Appointment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  does  not  com- 
mend itself ;  it  savors  of  a  grant  of  power, 
political  in  its  character,  which  has  usually 
worked  badly  in  our  country  when  linked 
with  judicial  office.  The  tendencies,  con- 
servative or  otherwise,  of  the  chief  judge  and 
his  brethren  on  the  Appeals  bench  would 
naturally  and  too  readily  exert  a  dominating 
influence  upon  the  selections  for  the  lower 
bench.  Can  we,  in  some  way,  unite  the  best 
features  of  both  an  appointive  and  an  elective 
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judiciary  and  escape  certain  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  both  methods  ?  I  suggest 
that  the  Governor  might  appoint,  and  then 
tlie  people  at  a  subsequent  election  vote 
whether  or  not  they  ^411  continue  the  aj>- 
poinlee.  If  the  vote  is  negadve,  the  incum- 
bent retires  from  office,  and  the  Governor 
makes  another  appointment  subject  to  similar 
confirmadon  or  rejecuon  by  the  people.  Votes 
for  the  judiciary  should  be  given  on  separate 
ballots  containing  no  political  insignia. 

A  literal  y  test  should  be  added  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  voter,  to  such  an  extent 
only  as  to  justify  the  use  of  a  ballot  without 
political  emblems  or  numbers  to  identify  the 
individual  candidates. 

Shall  the  bestowal  of  governmental  power 
be  accompanied  (as  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution) by  a  complete  abdication  of  any 
reserved  right  in  the  people,  save  as  may  be 
asserted  by  means  of  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  such  amendment  being  possible 
only  after  legislative  permission  ?  I  do  not 
favor  the  continuance  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. There  should  be  included  in  the  new 
Constitution  :  (1)  a  grant  of  power  to  the  Leg- 
islature to  refer  an  act  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  people,  to  take  effect  only 
in  the  event  of  approval,  and  (2)  a  reserved 
power  in  the  people  to  initiate  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment.  Since  the  power  to  pro- 
mote the  general  public  welfare — /.  ^.,  the 
police  power — lies  in  the  desire  of  the  p>eople, 
better  methods  should  be  provided  for  ob- 
taining an  expression  of  the  people's  desire 
than  now  obtain. 

Our  present  Constitution  contains  many 
provisions  aimed  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the 
power  of  l^^ation.  I  believe  the  sounder 
guiding  principle  is,  not  to  attempt  to  tie  the 
hands  of  a  bad  Legislature,  but  make  it 
essential  to  the  p>eople  to  elect  a  good  one. 
Tested  by  this  principle,  many  of  the  present 
restrictive  provisions  can  be  omitted.  Never- 
theless, provisions  safeguarding  State  and 
municipal  credit  are  desirable,  and  the  civil 
service,  the  school  system,  and  the  militia  as 
well  should  have  Constitutional  recognition 
and  protection.  The  time-honored  safe- 
guards surrounding  life,  liberty,  and  property 
should  also  be  continued. 

Local  autonomy  for  dties  deserves  stronger 
Constitutional  enunciation.  I  would  favor  a 
home  rule  provision  for  cities  that  would 
render  them  free  to  choose  their  forms  of 
local  government  and  free  to  administer  their 
local  affairs  without  l^;islative  dictation,  and 


the  nomination  and  election  of  all  city  officials 
should  be  dissociated  from  political  prima- 
ries and  elections. 

County  autonomy  and  regulation  should 
disappear  from  the  Constitution  as  a  feature 
of  the  basic  law,  and  the  Legislature  left  with 
full  power  and  responsibilit>*  over  methods  of 
administration  of  these  purely  political  sub- 
divisions. 

I  trust  I  have  not  overrun  the  limits  of  the 
brief  letter  which  you  requested.  1  have 
covered  what  I  feel  should  be  the  sort  of 
matter  included  within  a  State  Constitution. 
Only  basic  essentials  should  be  treated  and 
fundamental  principles  enunciated.  Its  pro- 
visions need  be  self-executing  only  when 
providing  for  the  structure  of  government 

Carlos  C.  Alden. 

II— FROM    A    SOCIALIST 

Every  written  constitution  in  the  histor>* 
of  mankind  has,  at  some  time  and  in  some 
fashion,  become  an  obstacle  to  progress.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
imagination  of  one  generation  must  fail  to 
anticipate  all  the  needs,  opportunities,  and 
conditions  of  the  generations  to  come.  Thus 
the  instrument  devised  by  one  generation  in 
a  passion  for  freedom  and  democracy  may 
become  the  instrument  of  reaction  and  op- 
pression in  a  later  generation. 

Even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
our  State  constitutions,  formal  and  s>'stematic 
revision  at  relatively  frequent  periods  is  com- 
paratively easy,  this  danger  of  yesterday 
hampering  the  life  of  to-day  is  verj-  real. 

Conditions  change  so  rapidly,  new  prob- 
lems arise  so  unexpectedly,  and  are  frequently 
of  such  grave  character,  that  it  b  desirable 
to  have  the  freedom  and  p>ower  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  arise,  quite  unhampered  by  the 
regulations  of  men  who,  however  great  their 
wisdom,  knew  nothing  of  the  problems  now 
pressing  for  solution. 

Since  we  are  certain  to  continue  to  have  a 
written  Constitution,  it  is  of  littie  more  than 
academic  interest  to  note  the  fundamental 
objection  to  written  constitutions  or  to  sug- 
gest that  the  flexible  and  unwritten  Constitu- 
tion of  England  is  a  better  implement  for  the 
use  of  democrac>'  than  our  written  and  rigid 
Constitution.  The  best  practical  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  suggest  a  basic  principle,  or  princi- 
ples, which  will  insure  the  minimum  of  danger 
together  with  the  maximum  of  advantage. 

In  my  judgment,  then,  the  Constitutional 
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Convention  will  serve  the  highest  and  best 
good  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  if  it 
imposes  a  minimum  of  restraints  and  restric- 
tions upon  the  popular  will,  and  leaves  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  to  the  people  of 
this  and  succeeding  generations  to  deal  with 
new  problems  and  changing  conditions. 

In  the  quite  recent  past  we  have  had  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  women  workers 
and  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  in 
certain  occupations  declared  unconstitutional. 
Thus  the  hand  of  a  past  generation  ruled 
the  life  of  the  present.  The  new  State 
Constitution  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to 
permit  the  determination  of  such  matters  to 
be  wholly  unhampered  by  past  traditions  or 
rules.  A  new  invention,  either  of  a  machine 
or  of  a  mechanical  process,  may  make  im- 
perative restrictions  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen to-day  and  which  would  be  absurd  if 
proposed  now.  How,  then,  can  there  be 
any  safety  except  in  leaving  such  matters  to  be 
determined  by  the  popular  will  at  any  time  ? 

Not  only  ought  the  State  to  be  free  to  deal 
with  every  question  as  seems  best  at  the  time, 
but  the  cities  ought  to  have  sufficient  home 
rule  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  own 
peculiar  and  special  problems  unhampered 
by  the  rural  villages.  For  example,  if  the 
State  establishes  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  employment  by  statute,  such 
laws  should  be  binding  upon  the  large  towns 
and  cities  only  as  a  minimum  standard.  They 
should  be  free  to  establish  for  themselves  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  as  a  minimum  and  to  still 
further  restrict,the  hours  of  employment. 

I  believ^  that  the  principle  of  equal  adult 
suffrage  should  be  embodied  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution. It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue 
this  question  here.  You  disagree  with  the 
claim  which  seems  to  me  valid  and  unan- 
swerable— namely,  that  we  can  never  have 
political  or  industrial  democracy  until  we  have 
made  women  politically  equal  with  men, 
equally  entitled  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
government.  I  shall  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes  does 
not  win.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
calamity  of  the  first  magnitude  if  the  new 
Constitution  should  exclude  women  from  the 
franchise. 

I  have  not  much  hope  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  will  recommend  that  the 
power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional  be 
taken  from  the  courts.  Of  course,  the  very 
fact  that  we  adopt  a  written  Constitution 
makes  it  necessary  to  repose  the  final   right 


to  interpret  it.  That  right,  in  my  judgment, 
had  far  better  be  reposed  in  the  sovereign 
citizens,  through  the  referendum,  than  in  any 
judicial  tribunal,  whether  appointed  or  elected. 

The  right  of  municipalities  to  engage  in 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  should 
be  recognized  by  the  Constitution. 

But  I  find  myself  doing  the  very  thing  I 
wished  to  refrain  from  doing,  namely,  citing 
specific  details  rather  than  general  principles. 
The  principle  which  seems  to  me  of  the  great- 
est importance  is  the  principle  of  preserving 
the  utmost  freedom  for  the  expression  of  the 
coUective  will.  John  Spargo. 

Ill— FROM    A    DEMOCRAT 

Our  State  Constitution  is  not  a  sacred 
writing,  nor  is  it  a  "  scrap  of  paper."  Apart 
from  its  guarantees  of  fundamental  rights,  it 
is  a  working  plan  of  government  based  on 
experience,  and  should  be  changed  as  experi- 
.  ence  dictates. 

The  reliable  growth  of  our  cities  in  civic 
sentiment  and  ability  entitles  them  to  be 
trusted  with  far  more  self-control  or  home 
rule  than  they  now  have.  The  line  between 
State  and  municipal  interest  cannot  always 
be  drawn.  There  are,  however,  matters, 
such  as  finance,  organization,  and  salaries, 
exclusively  municipal.  A  home  rule  pro- 
vision can  be  drawn  so  as  to  free  all  such 
functions  from  legislative  interference,  leav- 
ing State- wide  matters  under  legislative  con- 
trol. I  would  suggest  enumerating  dty 
powers  and  reserving  all  others  powers  in 
the  State,  i.e.,  reversing  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  The  desire 
for  some  such  action  is  strong  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  every  important  municipality  in 
New  York. 

While  municipal  conditions  have  been 
improving  steadily  since  the  Constitution  of 
1894,  the  State  executive  conditions  are 
growing  worse.  The  platforms  of  both 
political  parties  dealt  largely  with  this  sub- 
ject in  1914  ;  ex-President  Taft  treated  it 
at  length  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Conven- 
tion. With  every  change  of  administration 
there  is  a  period  of  **  ripper  "  bills.  The 
growing  agitation  for  the  short  ballot  and  for 
a  State  budget  are  eloquent  testimonies  to  the 
public  consciousness  that  something  is  wrong. 

There  are  too  many  departments  and  too 
little  responsibility.  The  State  divides  its 
work  among  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
departments.     The  Nation  has  nine  Cabinet 
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officers  and  three  commissions.  The  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  plan  introduced  by 
Mr.  Saxe  provides  for  eleven  departments. 
Surely  the  Convention  could  divide  all  the 
business  of  the  State  among  that  many  de- 
partments under  the  executive  control  of  the 
Governor.  As  an  example,  the  administra- 
tion of  penal  affairs  and  allied  subjects  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Prison  Commission, 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  the  State  Com- 
mission on  New  Prisons,  the  Probation  Com- 
mission, and  the  Board  of  Parole.  One  prop- 
erly organized  department  would  handle  all 
the  duties  of  these  five  organizations  with 
skill  and  economy.  This  approximation  to 
the  Federal  and  municipal  systems  of  execu- 
tive government  would  be  generally  approved. 
On  the  practical  side  this  is  a  more  important 
question  than  the  short  ballot,  as  it  involves 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  State  business, 
while  the  officers  affected  by  the  short  ballot 
conduct  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  State 
activities  and  expenditures. 

With  such  a  reform  should  go  real  respon- 
sibility and  real  executive  duties  in  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Constitutional  duties  of  the 
Governor  remain  unchanged  since  John  Jay 
wrote  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State,  but 
successive  Legislatures  have  placed  upon 
him  innumerable  petty  duties  which  absorb 
and  waste  his  time.  A  lot  of  underbrush  of 
this  sort  must  be  cut  out  to  show  the  growth 
and  standing  of  the  Governorship  and  to 
give  the  occupant  room  to  be  a  real  chief 
executive. 

The  Governor  now  shares  with  the  Senate 
responsibility  for  all  appointments  and  re- 
movals except  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
without  the  advice  of  the  Senate  and  is 
removable  in  the  same  way,  the  term  expiring 
with  that  of  the  Governor.  This  Constitu- 
tional provision  resulted  from  the  agitation 
for  the  better  management  of  the  canal  sys- 
tem under  Governor  Tilden.  Without  power 
of  appointment  or  removal  a  Governor  can- 
not secure  results.  This  department  inde- 
pendence saps  the  budget,  since  each  depart- 
ment head  now  gets  all  he  can  and  the 
Governor  has  no  help  and  no  control.  The 
hope  of  betterment  lies  in  changing  the 
control  of  appointments  and  removals. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1914  calls 
for  increase  only  in  the  executive  powers  of 
the  Governor.  It  makes  no  proposal  to 
grant  him  legislative  powers  of  initiative, 
discussion  upon  the  floor  or  otherwise.     Pro- 


|x>sals  have  been  made  in  the  Convention  to 
grant  legislative  powers  to  the  Governor, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  give  the  Governor 
power  of  prorogation  of  the  Legislature. 
These  would  change  our  form  of  government 
to  the  English  system  of  Cabinet  responsi- 
bility. We  may  as  well  stop  for  the  present 
at  a  sensible  development  of  the  executive 
system  of  the  State,  leaving  to  the  future  dis- 
cussion of  legislative  powers  in  the  Governor. 

Down  to  1894  the  Governor's  term  was 
three  years ;  it  was  then  changed  to  two 
years.  With  the  exception  of  Governor 
Glynn,  who  had  been  Comptroller  for  two 
years,  no  Governor  in  recent  years  has  held 
any  substantial  executive  office  in  the  State. 
It  seems  to  be  our  habit  to  select  men 
prominent  because  of  activities  other  than 
those  connected  with  the  State  executive 
business.  Indeed,  executive  efficiency  is  not 
much  aid  in  gaining  high  |x>sition.  Disraeli 
once  spoke  of  the  **  illusion  of  supposing 
that  any  man  or  body  of  men  could  rise  to 
power  in  this  country  [England]  by  a  mere 
reputation  or  administrative  talent,"  and  our 
experience  supF>orts  his  view.  We  should 
therefore  increase  the  term  to  three  or  four 
years  to  insure  bringing  our  able  but  inex- 
perienced Governors  to  their  maximum 
value. 

Equal  Representation,  I  well  remember 
the  scene  in  the  Convention  of  1894  when 
Messrs.  Tracy  Becker,  of  Erie,  and  **  Com- 
modore "  Vedder,  of  Cattaraugus,  introduced 
and  jammed  through  the  amendment  limiting 
the  Senate  representation  of  residents  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  That  hasty  action,  with 
the  new  rules  of  county  representation  in 
the  Assembly,  introduced  a  firebrand  in  our 
political  life,  for  they  ^x  the  principle  of 
inequality  of  representation  as  a  part  of  our 
organic  law. 

The  Convention  should  seek  to  equalize 
representation  by  doing  away  with  the  rules  as 
to  surplus  representation  and  locality.  The 
example  of  giving  the  counties  of  Fulton  and 
Hamilton  but  one  assemblyman  might  well 
be  followed  in  other  cases. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  voter  in  one  part 
of  the  State  is  superior  in  patriotism,  virtue, 
or  intelligence  to  the  voter  in  another  part  of 
the  State  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  organic 
law  should  embody  provisions  intended  to 
discriminate  between  citizens  of  the  State. 
One  man,  one  vote,  is  our  principle,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be.  We  should  not  deny  it 
by  giving  one  man  half  a  vote  and  another  a 
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vote  and  a  half.  On  a  principle,  fear  of  this 
or  that  should  not  govern.  Our  convictions 
should  rule. 

These  are  the  larger  problems  for  the  Con- 
vention :  Home  Rule  for  Cities,  Executive 
Reform,  Equal  Representation.  They  can 
be  merely  meddled  with,  or  they  can  be 
treated  with  the  ample  vision  and  touched 
with  the  grand  style  which  have  marked  the 
finest  efforts  of  Mr.  Root. 

The  remaining  weeks  of  the  Convention 
are  not  too  brief  for  a  weighty  and  noble 
advance  in  these  directions. 

William  Church  Osborn. 

IV_FROM    A   REPUBLICAN 

You  ask  me  to  state  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  in  determin- 
ing what  should  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
instrument,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive. 

The  New  York  State  Constitution,  in 
common  with  other  State  constitutions  and 
the  Federal  Constitution,  performs  two  dis- 
tinct but  closely  connected  functions.  Pri- 
marily it  prescribes  the  form  of  the  State 
government  and  the  functions  of  its  several 
parts.  In  that  respect,  and  stripped  of  tech- 
nical phraseology,  it  may  be  fairly  considered 
analogous  to  the  skeleton  of  the  human  body, 
around  and  within  which  legislative  acts,  local 
ordinances,  and  court  decisions  will  construct 
the  living,  operating  tissue  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  and  its  local  subdivisions. 
Of  equal  importance,  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes in  its  Bill  of  Rights  the  protection  to 
which  each  individual  inhabitant  of  the  State 
is  entitied  against  all  the  rest.  It  defines  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  against  the  will  of  the  majority,  how- 
ever large.  It  leaves,  and  should  leave,  to 
that  majority  the  procedure  under  which  the 
civic  life  of  the  State  continues. 

Prohibitory  Constitutional  provisions  limit- 
ing the  action  of  the  Legislature,  or  regarding 
private  or  local  bills,  or  governing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  debt,  or  protecting  the  wild 
forest  lands  of  the  State,  while  designed  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
against  hasty  or  corrupt  legislative  action,  are 
inherentiy  part  of  the  plan  or  skeleton  of  the 
State  government.  Several  State  constitu- 
tions adopted  in  comparatively  recent  years 
so  multiplied  provisions  of  the  character  just 


mentioned  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
instrument  was  entirely  obscured.  Fortu- 
nately in  this  State  there  is  little  present  evi- 
dence of  such  an  unreasoning  public  distrust 
of  the  Legislature.  For  the  i>eople  unduly  to 
restrain  the  action  of  their  chosen  legislative 
representatives  is  to  render  ineffective  the 
mobile  part  of  government  represented  in 
legislative  enactments. 

The  strength  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  in  the  breadth  of  its  general  principles  and 
the  small  number  of  fundamentals  enunciated. 
Constitutional  amendments  should  represent 
the  growth  through  periods  of  constructive 
thought  which  have  merged  into  finally  ac- 
cepted forms  and  procedures. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  new  ConsUtudoji  we 
must  consider,  not  only  its  primary  functions, 
but  the  history  of  the  essentials  of  our  pres- 
ent Constitution.  Every  school-boy  knows, 
or  should,  that  the  safeguards  which  surround 
the  individual  have  come  with  no  essential 
change  from  the  days  of  the  Magna  Charta 
and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  their 
principles  are  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
our  institutions.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
in  all  essentials  our  present  Constitution  re- 
produces the  Constitution  of  1846.  We  may 
expect  the  Convention  now  in  session  to 
continue  the  framework  of  our  Government 
substantially  unaltered. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  new  Constitution 
to  restate  individual  rights  in  words  already 
familiar,  and  merely  to  re-enact  in  broad  out- 
line a  plan  of  government  essentially  identical 
with  those  plans  which  have  preceded  it.  We 
must  deal  with  the  political  problems  of  this 
generation  as  preceding  generations  dealt  with 
theirs,  slowly,  step  by  step,  and  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  we  are  framing  a  Constitution,  not  draft- 
ing a  legislative  enactment  or  performing  the 
functions  of  a  board  of  aldermen.  The  real 
progressive  method  is  not  to  incorporate  in 
the  Constitution  needless  prohibitions  of  prac- 
tices found  undesirable,  and  certainly  not 
minute  regulations  concerning  the  details  o( 
State  or  municipal  governments.  The  frame- 
work of  the  State  government  should  be  so 
broadly  stated  that  ample  room  remains 
within  which  to  adapt  ourselves  to  needs  as 
they  arise.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  State  matters 
should  be  complete,  so  the  several  municipal- 
ities, within  broad  lines,  should  be  left  to  mok! 
and  operate  their  local  governments  in  accord 
with  local  conditions,  subject,  of  course,  to 
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th**  sovereignty  of  the  State.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  judicial  system,  and 
powers  should  reside  in  the  courts  to  adapt 
their  procedure  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  judicial  delay  and 
judge-made  law  is  neither  pertinent  nor  whole- 
some in  its  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Judges 
interpret  law.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  have  not  kept  the  law  up  to 
present-day  demands  oftentimes,  and  criti- 
cism of  the  courts  is  largely  due  to  their 
necessary  interpretation  of  statutes  ill 
framed,  illogically  drawn,  and  placed  upon 
the  books  without  previous  comprehensive 
investigation.  The  attempt  to  enforce  be- 
liefs by  law  rather  than  to  regulate  conduct 
is  an  evil  to  be  avoided. 

Aside  from  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  recent  Constitutional  struggles  has  been 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitutional  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty,  and  property  as  a  bar  to 


legislation,  such  as  the  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workmen's  Compensation  enactments.  Re- 
cent amendmeiats  to  our  present  Constitution 
have  rectified  the  condition  complained  of, 
and  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  the  indi- 
vidual should  remain  as  they  have  been 
throughout  our  history — the  fundamental 
tenets  of  our  political  faith. 

There  is  a  tendency  continuously  to  center 
in  the  executive  added  authority.  That  au- 
thority is  now  comprehensive  and  potential. 
Through  appointments,  the  power  of  re- 
moval, the  power  of  veto,  and  the  creation 
of  public  opinion  by  addressing  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Governor  has  all  the  authority 
necessary  for  the  proper  work  of  an  execu- 
tive. Practical  initiative  must  come  from  the 
Legislature,  reflecting  public  opinion,  cr>'Stal- 
lized  in  law  for  the  betterment  of  human 
society ;  always  mindful,  however,  of  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.        Job  E.  Hedges. 
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I  AM  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  the 
property  group  in  the  colonies  which 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Hamilton 
and  Marshall  together  did  more  to  establish 
property  right  in  the  country  than  any  other 
two  men  who  ever  lived  in  it.  I  am  also 
ready  to  defend  in  the  main  what  they 
accomplished.  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  American  Revolution  the  prop)- 
crty  influence  alone  had  the  National  interest 
and. the  National  vision.  No  other  group 
could  write  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  do  it  so  well  as  it  actually  was 
done.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  prop- 
erty right  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  any 


national  liberalism  which  would  be  worth 
while.  In  the  critical  period  immediately 
following  the  Revolution  there  was  no  genuine 
democratic  movement.  Growing  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  there  was  a  large 
opposing  propert}iess  mass  who  were  chiefly 
conspicuous  for  what  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
as  the  turbulence  and  follies  of  democ- 
racy. Now,  as  between  property  and  anti- 
property,  there  is  only  one  side  to  take, 
and  that  is  the  side  of  property.  Any  mi- 
nority control  of  government,  no  matter  how 
benevolent,  is  a  makeshift ;  but  it  is  better 
than  anti-property  control.  At  least  this  can 
be  said  for  the  early  property  influence  in 
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the  United  States  :  It  was  National  to  the 
core,  and  it  sought  by  the  Constitution  to 
establish  order  and  organization  for  a  whole 
people.  There  are  some  things  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  had  to  be  changed,  and  others 
which  may  still  have  to  be  changed,  in  the 
interest  of  a  genuine  democracy.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Constitution  was  headed  right. 

Under  Jefferson  and  Jackson  the  country 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  real  democratic  move- 
ment, with  both  its  defects  and  its  virtues. 
It  met  squarely  the  philosophy  of  the  control 
of  government  by  a  well-to-do  minority  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  ultimate  over- 
throw of  such  control.  At  the  same  time  it 
enormously  strengthened  the  hands  of  a  dom- 
inant few  in  the  United  States  for  a  hundred 
years  by  fastening  the  spoils  system,  and  thus 
the  political  machine,  upon  the  necks  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  certain  property 
groups  working  through  political  machines 
intrenched  and  strengthened  by  the  Jack- 
sonian  spoils  system  which  have  made  the 
path  of  democracy  so  difficult  in  the  genera- 
tion since  the  Civil  War. 

Property  ownership  in  plantations  and 
slaves  wrested  the  leadership  once  more  from 
the  democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  But 
this  time  it  was  a  property  leadership  which 
had  neither  the  National  purpose,  the  Na- 
tional vision,  nor  the  desire  to  establish  jus- 
tice for  all  men  in  the  country.  It  was  will- 
ing to  destroy  the  Union  in  order  to  establish 
the  property  right  in  slaves.  It  was  the  task 
of  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  the  armies 
of  Grant  to  re-enthrone  the  rights  and  power 
of  all  over  the  rights  and  power  of  a  part. 

When  the  Civil  War  dosed,  it  seemed  that 
the  way  had  been  cleared  for  the  advance  of 
political  liberalism  in  the  United  States,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  popular  freedom  and  equality  and  « 
human  welfare  under  circumstances  perhaps 
the  most  favorable  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Republican  party,  the  party  of 
liberty  and  of  human  rights,  appeared  likely 
to  be  the  channel  of  it.  The  Democratic 
party  was  broken  and  discredited  by  the  war. 
But  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  the  harsh  and 
blundering  policies  of  Reconstruction  and  the 
creation  of  the  diverting  and  unfortunate 
issue  of  Negro  domination,  together  with  the 
impoverishment  of  the  South  by  the  long 
struggle,  have  been  retarding  to  the  present 
moment  the  course  of  progress  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  And  over  the  rich  indus- 
trial East  in    the   generation    following   the 


Civil  War  there  fell  the  pall  of  a  deadening 
materialism.  The  struggle  for  wealth,  both 
earned  and  unearned,  well-nigh  submerged 
the  old  democratic  ideas  of  equality,  freedom, 
and  fraternity.  Strong  men  went  into  busi- 
ness and  not  into  the  occupation  of  govern- 
ment— honest  strong  men  as  well  as  greedy  and 
cunning  strong  men.  Honest  strong  men 
sought  to  dominate  government  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  upper  economic  class,  up>on  the 
theory  that,  if  you  center  government  upon 
business  prosperity,  well-being  will  seep 
through  and  refresh  the  lower  economic 
classes  also.  Greedy  and  cunning  strong 
men  stole  franchises  and  wrecked  railways 
and  bribed  and  overawed  legislatures  and 
courts  and  pliant  politicians.  Many  city  gov- 
ernments, numerous  State  governments,  and 
frequently  the  National  Government  were 
used  as  the  tools  of  materialism.  For  a  long 
time  the  American  people  did  not  feel  the 
pinch  of  political  or  economic  oppression. 
Where  so  much  well-being  was  to  be  had 
everybody  had  something ;  and  the  forms  of 
popular  government  seemed  to  be  working 
as  of  old.  For  a  long  time  the  American 
people  did  not  realize  that  the  substance  had 
departed  and  that  they  were  no  longer  free. 
At  last  they  began  to  wake  up.  And  this  is 
what  they  found.  To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils.  The  giant  interests  which  furnished 
the  sinews  of  war  and  the  political  machines 
which  made  iise  of  the  funds  were  the  vic- 
tors. To  them  belonged  the  spoils.  Democ- 
racy was  hoist  with  its  own  .p>etard.  The 
spoils  system  of  the  Jacksonian  democracy 
and  industrial  prosperity  together  had  under- 
mined freedom. 

The  modern  march  of  political  liberalism 
in  the  United  States  commenced  in  the  West 
The  Western  farmers  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century  began  the 
revolt  against  political  and  economic  misrule. 
They  haled  the  railways  into  court  and  be- 
fore commissions  to  answer  the  charges  of 
exorbitant  rates  and  unfair  discriminations ; 
they  invoked  the  direct  primary  to  break  the 
control  of  the  railway  machine  which  was 
exercising  sovereign  power  over  politics  and 
government  in  many  of  the  Western  States. 
The  Grangers,  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  the 
Populists,  were  only  names  for  organized 
groups  of  men  who,  like  their  forebears  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  Bridge,  were  out  to 
win  justice  for  themselves  and,  as  they  con- 
ceived  it,    freedom  from    their  oppressors, 
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They  found  that  the  old  theory  of  early 
democracy  in  this  country — of  as  little  gov- 
ernment as  possible — had  broken  down. 
Truly  the  people  had  exercised  little  power, 
but  the  iron  hand  of  bosses  and  corrupt  inter- 
ests had  been  strong  enough  to  thwart  the 
popular  will  in  the  governor's  chair,  the  halls 
of  l^^atiod,  and  the  courts.  Now  they 
entered  upon  the  course  of  making  govern- 
ment their  own,  and  of  making  it  so  strong 
that  it  would  put  the  boss  and  the  corrupt 
interest  under  its  feet. 

In  the  Democratic  party  liberalism  took 
root  in  the  West  over  the  question  of  the 
place  that  fiat  money,  and  later  silver,  should 
occupy  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  It 
was  an  issue  doomed  to  dissolution,  but  that 
was  of  minor  consequence.  Silver  was  a 
symptom  of  the  fever  of  discontent  that  was 
spreading  among  the  many  over  the  usurpa- 
tion of  their  rights  by  the  few.  It  was  an 
evidence  of  the  rising  tide  of  democracy. 
Associated  with  it  were  issues  which  were 
destined  to  live  and  not  die.  In  Bryan  they 
found  a  persuasive  voice  and  obtained  a 
National  hearing.  The  cross  of  gold  and  the 
cross  of  monopoly  became  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party  the  symbols  of  a  liberalism  which 
came  out  of  the  West,  attached  to  itself  great 
numbers  of  wage-earners  in  the  East,  and  in 
1912  attained  dominance  in  the  National 
councils  of  that  party  through  die  election 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  essence  of  political  liberalism  is  the 
development  of  the  National  sense  of  power 
and  of  right,  and  the  largest  practicable 
measure  of  freedom  and  welfare  for  all  classes 
of  people.  In  the  Republican  party  its  mani- 
festations were  different,  but  in  essence  it 
was  the  same.  Whether  under  La  Follette, 
of  Wisconsin,  setting  the  prairies  of  Kansas 
and  the  Dakotas  on  fire,  or  Dolliver  and 
Cummins  in  Iowa,  or  Hughes  in  New  York, 
or  Johnson  in  California,  or  Roosevelt  in  the 
Nation,  it  was  the  same  fight  to  wrest  gov- 
ernment from  powerful  private  groups  which 
had  usurped  it,  and  to  make  government 
more  responsible  to  the  popular  will  and  to 
popular  need.  La  Follette  in  Wisconsin  put 
the  railways  under  the  yoke  of  fair  taxation, 
established  workmen's  compensation,  an 
industrial  commission,  and  a  railway  com 
mission  with  power  to  fix  rates.  Cummins 
successfully  challenged  the  right  of  powerful 
corporations  to  sit  in  political  conventions  or 
occupy  seats  in  legislative  halls.  Dolliver  was 
the  giant  knight-errant  of  the  movement  for 


an  honest  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  country.  Hughes  brought 
the  great  public  utilities  of  his  State  under 
sovereign  control  and  made  the  Constitution 
applicable  to  the  powerful  racing  syndicate 
which  had  long  defied  it.  He  was  beaten 
in  his  direct  struggle  with  the  bosses  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  influence  over  the  party 
machinery,  but  he  lighted  a  fire  that  will 
never  go  out  in  his  State.  Johnson  broke 
the  forty-year  grip  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
machine  in  California,  and  there  is  no  freer, 
fairer  commonwealth  than  the  State  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  And  the  roll  of  reforms  for 
which  Roosevelt  is  responsible,  both  in  office 
and  out,  is  a  genuine  part  of  the  long  roll  of 
the  hopes  and  desires  of  men  since  democracy 
began. 

Liberalism  seemed  about  to  break  through 
the  crust  and  conquer  the  leadership  of 
minority  privilege  and  conservatism  in  both 
the  great  parties.  In  this  crisis  for  govern- 
mental Bourbonism,  the  old  political  leaders 
threw  their  party  devotion  to  the  winds.  Their 
corporation  masters  had  long  ago  done  this, 
and  had  for  years  contributed  with  amazing 
impartiality  to  the  coffers  of  both  the  great 
political  organizations.  Now  in  the  State 
legislatures,  and  finally  in  the  last-ditch 
stand  of  the  Cannon  regime  in  Congress,  the 
bi-partisan  intrigue  of  the  political  machines 
against  liberalism  became  obvious  to  millions 
of  men  whose  traditional  habit  of  mind  and 
deep-seated  party  affection  had  beforetime 
blinded  their  eyes.  Long-continued  bi-parti- 
san alliances  between  corrupt  business  and 
corrupt  politics  in  California,  in  Colorado,  in 
Illinois,  in  New  York,  and  in  niany  other 
States  were  clearly  revealed  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  rank  and  file  of  loyal  voters 
of  the  country.  In  the  particular  States 
which  I  have  named  the  corrupt  alliance  is 
judicially  proved. 

And  then  came  the  revolution.  Personali- 
ties entirely  aside,  this  is  the  inner  meaning 
of  1912.  The  four  millions  of  the  Progressive 
party  were  the  more  daring  of  the  gathering 
hosts  of  liberalism  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  shocked  by  the  absence  of  integ- 
rity in  the  party  leaders  as  it  manifested  itself 
iri  the  Chicago  Convention.  They  broke  the 
shackles  of  bi-partisanism.  They  blew  off  the 
lid.  They  lifted  liberalism,  which  had  before 
been  more  or  less  a  Western  movement,  to 
the  plane  of  a  National  movement  and  in- 
oculated all  States  and  all  parties  and  all 
sections  of  the  country  irrevocably  with  the 
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virus  of  it.  That  was  the  function  of  the 
Progressive  party,  and  very  likelj'  it  may  have 
no  other. 

The  permanence  and  dominance  oi  third 
parties  seem  foreign  to  the  political  genius 
of  the  American  people.  This  is  a  two-party 
country.  Many  third  parties  have  come  and 
gone  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  but 
only  one  third  party  ever  came  into  power, 
and  that  was  the  Republican  party  under  the 
stress  of  a  single,  all-dominating  moral  issue 
in  the  midst  of  a  passion  which  resulted  in 
the  Civil  War.  But  a  number  of  third  parties 
have  thrust  influences  and  issues  of  profound 
value  upon  the  two  great  party  groups. 

The  Progressive  party  accomplished  two 
purposes  :  it  palsied  the  power  of  the  cor- 
rupt bi-partisan  machines  and  extended  the 
range  of  freedom  within  party  organizations. 
Let  not  the  temporary  recrudescence  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  of  the  old  arrogance 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  world  war  and  the 
world  depression  cloud  our  judgment  about 
that.  Bourbonism  is  badly  hurt.  The  young 
lieutenants  of  the  old  order,  who  will  soon 
succeed  the  political  barons  who  are  going  or 
gone,  will  conduct  party  organizations  and 
politics  with  better  ideals  than  their  elders. 
Of  itself  this  is  a  great  gain.  And  the  other 
purp)ose  which  the  Progressive  party  accom- 
plished was  the  holding  of  a  vision  of  National 
power  and  freedom  and  welfare,  if  only  for 
an  hour,  before  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  people.  The  platform  of  the  party  was  a 
vision.  No  country  ever  could  accomplish  a 
programme  like  that  in  one  campaign.  It  is 
not  in  collective  human  stuff  to  work  with 
such  swiftness  and  vehemence.  Step  by 
step  and  day  by  day  is  the  natural  course  of 
human  progress.  And  yet  I  was  surprised 
above  everything  else  in  the  West  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  what  has  actually  been  completed 
in  many  of  the  States.  The  progressive  move- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  Progressive 
party — that  is,  the  movement  towards  National 
liberalism — has  struck  in  deep  ;  deeper  also  in 
the  East  than  many  persons  yet  realize.  I 
mention  this  only  in  passing.  I  hope  it  may 
not  disturb  too  much  the  simple  faith  of  many 
honest  but  misguided  persons  in  the  East  who 
look  upon  the  Progressive  party  as  an  institu- 
tion now  under  the  ban  because  it  offered  the 
country  gold  bricks  and  spurious  bonds,  and 
was  caught  at  it ! 

In  the  series  of  articles  hereby  concluded 
upon  *'  Progress  and  Reaction  in  the  West " 
I  have  never  blinked  the  fact  that  in  the  West, 


as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  there  is  a  halt 
in  the  march  of  p>olitical  liberalism.  But  in 
the  West  it  is  mainly  a  halt  to  get  breath. 
The  pace  has  been  too  swift  even  for  the 
human  nature  of  the  prairies  and  the  plains. 
The  price  of  progress  has  been  high,  and  the 
machinery  of  progress  needs  reconstruction 
upon  lines  more  economic  and  efficient.  But 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  march  of  liber- 
alism in  the  West  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  resumed.  Meantime,  business 
needs  to  be  revived,  and  there  needs  to  be 
made  secure  the  divorce  of  liberalism  from 
destructive  radicalism.  The  United  States 
will  never  be  destructively  radical  nor  Social- 
ist. Before  it  finally  wins,  National  liberalism 
must  have  an  economic  basis  in  honest  and 
stable  industrial  prosi>erity,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  liberalism  must  be  identified  more 
than  it  has  been  with  sound  business  sense 
and  efficiency. 

But  in  the  West  the  march  of  political 
liberalism  will  soon  be  renewed.  Perhaps  not 
in  1916.  Certainly  with  redoubled  vigor  by 
1920.  And  no  man  can  predict  what  the  W^est 
will  do  even  in  1916.  The  Prc^ressive  party 
now  exists  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
mainly  as  a  skeleton  organization  with  the  threat 
of  harm.  The  army  had  to  be  created  and 
mobilized  in  1912.  Now  it  needs  only  to  be 
mobilized.  In  the  separate  States  the  great 
majority  of  the  four  millions  who  voted  for 
Roosevelt  will  probably  enroll  in  the  primaries 
of  the  old  parties,  most  of  these  with  the 
Republican,  although  a  considerable  percent- 
age will  undoubtedly  go  into  the  Democratic 
ranks.  And  in  this  return  to  the  two-part)* 
order,  the  majority  American  mind  being  what 
it  is,  there  is  much  practical  wisdom.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Progressives  are  op- 
portunist radicals.  The  idea  that  there  is  any 
moral  reproach  in  political  opportunism  is  an 
illusion  of  small  minds.  Lincoln  and  ever>' 
other  practical  and  efficient  National  leader 
that  we  have  had  have  been  of  the  opportunist 
type.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  prog- 
ress has  no  other  way  of  getting  on.  Except 
by  a  miracle,  no  third-party  movement  will 
have  any  chance  of  success  in  1916.  And 
the  path  of  least  resistance  for  liberalism  is  to 
make  the  fight  within  the  primaries  of  the  old 
parties.  In  a  considerable  number  of  States 
in  the  West — for  example,  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Kansas,  and  even  Illinois 
— the  liberals  may,  with  no  great  difllicult}-, 
regain  control  of  the  Republican  machiner}'. 
It  w'll  be  easier  than  before  the  revolution  in 
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1912,  and  the  earthquake  shock  to  the  old 
order.  And  that  is  the  hope  of  liberalism, 
the  American  two-party  mind  being  what  it  is : 
to  gain  control  of  the  machinery  of  one  of  the 
old  parties.  This  is  the  practical  aspect  of 
progress  and  democracy  which  reformers  have 
too  frequently  forgotten.  To  be  forever 
wresting  from  unwilling  machines  bits  of 
liberty  and  betterment  breeds  discontent  and 
disorder.  What  is  needed  is,  not  to  wrest 
concessions  from  a  reluctant  machine,  but  to 
win  the  party  itself  from  the  control  of  the 

machine. 

As    between    the    two   great   parties,  the 
homestead  West  is  as  naturally  Republican 
as  the  South  is  naturally  Democratic.     The 
hearts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  orig- 
inal homestead  pioneers  incline  still  towards 
the  party  which  in  the  days  of  its  purity  and 
integrity    sought   to   give  millions   of   their 
sturdy   forebears  an  independent    property 
stake  in  the  land.     They  would  like  to  see 
the  Republican  party  made  once  more  the 
party  of  National  power  and  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man.     They  joined  in  1912  in  de- 
livering it  a  smashing  blow  to  teach  its  lead- 
ership a  lesson.     But  they  would  like  to  give 
it  one  more  trial.     On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  in  any  other  section,  the  West  places 
country  above  l)arty.     So  far  as  the  Presi- 
dency is  concerned,  the  European  war  may^ 
in  a  flash  re-elect  Mr.  Wilson.     But,  disre-' 
garding  that,  if  the  Republican  Convention 
next  year  violates,  by  candidate  or  platform, 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  which  is  in  the  West, 
the  outlook  would  be  dubious  for  the  Repub- 
lican  nominee.     A  majority   of  those   who 
voted  the   Progressive  party  ticket  in   1912 
would,  in  my  judgment,  directiy  support  Mr. 
Wilson  in  1916.     And  Mr.  Wilson  would  be 
re-elected,  though  he  might  have  to  run  far  in 
advance  of  the  Democratic  vote  upon  Con- 
gressmen to  accomplish  it.     And  these  men 
of   liberal   faith   would  by    this   act  by    no 
means  be   registering  their  confidence  in  a 
National  Democratic  leadership  of  progress. 
But,  as  between   a  limited  liberalism  and  a 
determined  Bourbon  conservatism,  they  are 
for  the  former. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  by  my 
recent  journeys  abroad  in  the  land  that  the 
purblind  East  must  revise  its  estimate  of  the 
West.  The  West  has  its  faults — some  of  the 
faults  of  its  own  democracy — but  the  West  is 


destined  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  part  in 
the  National  advance.  The  democratic  move- 
ment is  a  movement  of  equality  and  of  con- 
science. And  my  judgment  is  that,  speaking 
of  sections,  the  West  has  far  more  of  the 
spirit  of  equality  and  a  far  keener  sense  of 
right,  at  least  withui  the  Nation,  than  the  East. 
And  these  qualities  are  to  become  more  and 
more  powerful  in  the  United  States  if  the 
Nation  continues  to  exist.  On  the  economic 
side  also  the  West  is  destined  to  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
our  business  men  in  the  East  that  as  the 
decades  pass  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get 
millions  more  of  farmers  at  work  upon  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  starve  to 
death?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  men  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  finance  that  they 
must  soon  lend  active  aid  and  sympathy  to 
the  movement  back  to  the  land  throughout 
the  United  States,  or  else  themselves  go  out 
and  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  livelihood  ?  But 
these  additional  mighty  influxes  of  sturdy, 
independent  agriculturists  into  the  popula- 
tion will  mean,  as  they  have  always  meant  in 
this  country,  additional  doses  into  the  body 
politic  of  liberalism  and  democracy.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  it.  If  we  survive,  we  sur- 
vive as  a  democratic  Nation  in  which  the 
spirit  of  democracy  will  prevail.  Why  do  not 
the  business  men  of  the  East  frankly  recog- 
nize it  and  help  to  guide  it  into  the  channels 
of  a  moderate  liberalism  which  will  make  the 
country  a  better  and  a  safer  place  to  live  in 
for  themselves  and  their  children  ? 

Many  of  the  present-day  followers  of 
Hamilton  and  Marshall  fall  into  a  fallacy  of 
analogy.  They  think  that  the  heart  of 
democracy  still  beats  in  a  propertyless  rabble 
which  must  yet  be  checked  and  restrained 
by  a  well-to-do  minority.  That  is  where  they 
err.  The  heart  of  democracy  and  liberal- 
ism in  this  country  now  is  in  the  West, 
in  population  with  a  property  stake  in  the 
land,  a  strong  and  vital  citizenship  of  growing 
mental  balance,  of  rugged  health  and  integ- 
rity and  love  of  country.  They  need  the 
organizing  efficiency  of  the  Hamiltonian  Fed- 
eralist in  the  East.  He  needs  more  of  the 
spuit  of  freedom  and  right  which  is  in  the 
West.  Between  the  West  and  the  leaders  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  East  a  union 
of  sympathy  and  effort  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  Nation. 
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AM  opposed  to  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  munitions  of  war ;  but  if  the 
matter  comes  up  in  Congress  I  shall 
have  to  vote  for  it  if  I  wish  to  be  returned 
to  the  Senate."  This  was  the  reply  of  a  West- 
em  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  when  asked  as  to  the  opinion  of 
his  constituency  concerning  the  war.  "  I 
believe  about  three  million  petitions  have 
reached  Washington  in  favor  of  an  embargo, 
and  more  are  coming,''  he  added.  When 
asked  whether  he  thought  such  a  measure 
would  pass  Congress,  he  said :  "  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  at  the  present  time,  if  Congress 
was  now  in  session ;  but  President  Wilson 
would  veto  it."  *'  Are  you  sure  he  would  ?" 
he  was  asked.  **  Well,  I  believe  and  hope  he 
would,"  was  the  answer. 

And  there  you  are,  as  the  Englishman 
would  say.  The  people  of  the  Middle  West 
are  as  remote  mentally  from  the  European 
conflict  in  all  its  phases  but  one  as  the  tropics 
are  from  the  North  Pole.  The  one  phase 
which  appears  to  have  taken  hold  of  their 
minds  is  the  slaughter.  They  have  visualized 
this,  not  in  its  reality,  but  as  an  abstract  fact 
told  in  figures,  and  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  if  America  stopped  sending 
bullets  there  would  be  no  weapons  left  for  the 
combatants  but  clubs  and  fists. 

The  fact  that  nearly  ten  million  men  and 
women  are  now  at  work  in  Europe  producing 
munitions  of  war  has  apparently  escaped 
their  notice.  The  fact  also  that  of  the  money 
spent  for  munitions  of  war  only  five  per  cent 
has  found  expression  in  orders  to  American 
factories  has  probdBly  never  been  put  before 
them.  The  production  of  war  material  is 
increasing  in  amount  with  each  passing  day 
in  European  factories,  and  the  percentage 
supplied  by  America  will  never  be  greater 
than  during  the  past  two  months,  and  possi- 
bly Europe  could  soon  be  made  independent 
of  import  except  for  such  raw  material  as  was 
needed  to  supplement  home  supplies.  Where 
these  peacemakers  would  draw  the  line  in  the 
matter  of  export  is  not  indicated.  They  would 
scout  the  idea  of  stopping  all  export,  and  yet 
that  is  what  would  have  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent America  from  supplying  war  material. 
In  this  war  everything  has  become  munitions 
of  war.  Food,  forage,  fuel,  all  the  metals  and 
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internadonal  credits,  are  just  as  useful  as  are 
the  g^uns  and  shells  shipped  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, if  not  more  so.  To  remain  consistent, 
America  would  have  to  make  an  embai^  per- 
petual, for  bullets  shipped  abroad  in  times  of 
peace  are  for  use  in  times  of  war,  and  possibly 
against  the  country  from  which  purchased. 

This  is  the  season  of  society  meetings, 
summer  schools,  lecture  courses,  politico- 
social  gatherings,  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment throughout  the  great  rural  districts 
of  America.  Hundreds  of  lecturers  are 
abroad  in  the  land.  War  correspondents, 
politicians,  peace  advocates,  and  advocates 
of  everything  else  under  the  sun  find 
audiences  without  difficulty.  The  skilled 
orator  finds  in  his  peaceful  surroundings  a 
never-failing  source  of  inspiration.  He  has 
but  to  draw  a  word  picture  of  blood-stained 
and  devastated  Europe  by  way  of  contrast  to 
make  Ms  audience  hug  itself  with  delight  at 
the  fortunate  circumstance  of  residence  in 
this  peaceful  land,  where  the  only  problem  is 
the  best  method  of  fattening  a  bank  account, 
and  that,  the  speaker  leaves*  the  audience  to 
^  infer,  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  occupations. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  they  do  talk 
somewhat  in  detail  as  to  the  war,  and  relief 
work  is  measurably  active,  but  in  the  Middle 
West  the  war  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  did  the  "  horrible  example  "  to  the  old- 
time  temperance  lecturer.  As  you  listen  to 
some  of  these  talkers  who  earn  their  fees 
telling  us  what  a  great  and  good  people  we 
are  and  how  fortunate  our  Nation  is  that  it 
can  keep  clear  of  the  trouble  in  which  the 
balance  of  humanity  is  involved,  it  brings 
back  to  memory  the  days  of  the  Populist 
party  in  its  prime ;  the  long,  slim  figure  of 
*'  Cyclone "  Davis  swaying  with  emotional 
oratory ;  the  vivid  picture  drawn  of  the 
luxurious  funeral  train  of  a  moneyed  United 
States  Senator  who  had  died  in  Washington — 
the  train  of  private  cars  carrying  the  mourn- 
ers, the  ice-boxes  in  the  baggage  cars  filled 
with  wines  and  other  luxuries  for  those  who 
accompanied  the  remains  to  their  Western 
resting-place — all  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. And  then  the  still  more  vivid  and 
contrasting  picture  of  the  funeral  of  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  white  cotton  farmer,  a 
*' renter:"   the    simple    white    shroud,    the 
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rough  pine  box,  the  anguished  mourners.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  honest,  sincere,  and 
hard-working  men  and  women  who  listened 
to  this  oratory  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  faces,  all  unashamed,  and  who  accepted 
this  half-religious,  half-political  harangue  as  a 
new  gospel  which  was  going  to  lead  the 
Nation  into  great  happiness,  contentment, 
and  prosperity. 

In  many  cases  to-day  it  is  the  same  orators, 
the  same  surroundings,  the  same  people — only 
now  the  doctrine  preached  is  one  of  smug 
satisfaction  with  our  own  state  and  condition, 
which  are  to  be  maintained  by  an  even  more 
effective  withdrawal  from  the  affairs  of  the 
world  than  at  present,  and  the  closing  of  our 
ears  to  the  noise  of  combat  without  by  shout- 
ing, "  Peace,  peace,  let  there  be  peace  I" 

Crops  are  good,  prices  for  the  producer  are 
high,  the  banks  are  full  of  money,  and,  these 
things  being  so,  it  is  only  the  newspaper 
which  brings  to  the  home  of  the  farmer  any 
indication  that  things  are  not  quite  as  they 
should  be  throughout  the  world.  But  it  is 
all  so  remote,  so  far  away,  he  cannot  let  it 
cloud  his  life,  and  it  does  not.  He  is  sorry 
for  Belgium,  admires  France,  is  in  favor  of 
twisting  the  Lion's  tail  for  interfering  with 
American  commerce.  As  for  Russia,  he 
knows  nothing  about  that  country.  The  few 
Russians  he  has  seen  were  a  queer  lot — most 
of  them  refugees  from  t>Tanny — and  what 
happens  there  does  not  seem  ver>'  important 
to  America,  anyway.  He  does  not  approve 
of  killing  Americans,  as  was  the  case  on  the 
Lusitania ;  but,  after  all,  why  should  Ameri- 
cans travel  just  now  ?  America  is  good  enough 
for  him.  Then  comes  the  aforesaid  lecturer 
with  his  talk  of  a  world  without  war,  a  world 
controlled  by  the  people,  a  great  community, 
with  the  American  Nation  as  a  bright  exam- 
ple for  all  to  follow.  The  mental  position  of 
this  American  citizen  is  invulnerable,  for 
many  reasons,  and  for  an  equal  number  of 
reasons  you  can  expect  nothing  else.  At  the 
present  time  this  man  is  opposed  to  an 
extension  of  National  defense,  for  he  sees  no 
need  for  it.  He  favors  peace,  and  if  he  is 
made  to  believe  that  American  bullets  are 
prolonging  the  war,  he  is  in  favor  of  stop- 
ping their  export.  He  has  little  idea  that  the 
war  now  in  progress  in  Europe  involves  any 
ideals,  certainly  not  any  of  those  for  which  he 
stands,  and  he  believes,  generally  speaking, 
that  it  is  a  wicked  row  in  which  a  lot  of  people 
are  being  killed  to  glut  the  ambitions  of  their 
rulers;  and  the   fact  that  millions  of  those 


people  were,  before  this  war  began,  living 
under  as  democratic  a  government  as  that  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, if  it  was  ever  known. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  I  talked  with  one  of 
the  great  industrial  leaders  of  this  country 
whose  interests  are  all  with  and  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  who  brings  home  to  his  Middle 
Western  people  the  fruits  of  a  vast  foreign 
trade. 

"  How*s  business  ?''  I  asked. 

**  Bad,  ver>'  bad,"  he  said. 

"  You  mean  foreign  trade,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  gone  by  the  board,  of 
course ;  but  I  mean  here  at  home  as  well." 

"Why  .>"'I  queried. 

**  You  tell  me.  I  don't  know,"  was  his 
answer. 

Then  he  summed  up  the  situation.  **  Good 
crops,  plenty  of  money,  high  prices  ;  why 
shouldn't  business  be  first-class  ?  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  have  a  theor>',  and  I'll  give  it  to 
you  for  what  it's  worth.  The  people  of  the 
world  have  come  so  close  together  in  the  last 
few  years  that  misfortune  can  no  longer  be 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  earth,  and  such  a 
gigantic  disaster  as  this  war  hurts  ever>'- 
where.  You  can't  make  our  people  believe 
it,  but  what  they  are  suffering  from  is  war, 
right  here  in  Illinois  and  every  other  State. 
Our  figures  of  foreign  trade  increases  are  lies 
in  that  they  do  not  indicate  real  prosperity. 
The  first  sign  of  peace  in  Europ>e  and  this 
artificial  business  disappears.  The  purchasing 
power  of  western  Europ>e  will  then  be  at  a 
low  ebb.  Nearly  half  of  our  foreign  trade 
went  to  England  before  this  war,  and  the 
people  of  that  country  will  buy  only  what 
they  actually  have  to  have  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  will  also  be  compelled  to  put 
import  duties  on  many  things  for  which  we 
now  have  free  entry.  Our  whole  foreign  trade 
organization  will  be  flat  when  this  war  is  over, 
and  it  will  take  time  and  money  to  rebuild. 

*'  Our  people  out  here  are  complaining  of 
business  conditions  and  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  the  American  Nation  has  no  con- 
cern with  this  war.  Perhaps  they  will  wake 
up  to  the  fact  some  day  that  any  country 
with  the  population  and  activities  of  the 
United  States  is  most  deeply  and  intimately 
concerned  with  what  goes  on  in  every  corner 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  live  on  each  other, 
spiritually  or  materially,  and  grow  ;  but  those 
who  do  not  seem  to  see  this  now  have  the 
floor,  so  we  will  have  to  rub  along  until  the 
big  jolt  comes." 
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RITING/'  says  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton,  the  novelist  and  ferYii- 
nist,  *'  is  a  woman's  job.  Men 
ought  to  do  things,  not  write  about  them. 
When  a  man  does  nothing  but  write,  his 
hands  get  so  soft,  and  his  character,  too." 
Mrs.  Atherton  once  nearly  fell  in  love  with  a 
man  who  was  a  writer.  But  a  thought  saved 
her  in  time,  she  confides  to  an  interviewer 
for  the  New  York  "  Times."  "  I  thought, 
*  Good  heavens  !  the  man  does  nothing  but 
sit  on  a  three-legged  stool  and  write  litde 
stories  all  day  long  and '  peddle  them  about 
to  the  magazines !  He  might  as  well  be 
crocheting  I'     So  I  promptly  recovered." 

I  have  a  certain  sympathy  with  Mrs. 
Atherton's  point  of  view.  I  write,  but  I 
would  rather  be  an  admiral  or  a  trapeze  per- 
former in  a  circus  or  a  king  or  a  champion 
pugilist.  And,  thanks  to  the  feminists,  the 
day  is  coming  when  men  will  be  rescued 
from  writing  and  all  the  other  arts,  and  from 
intellectual  exertion  generally.  These  things 
will  be  attended  to  entirely  by  women.  The 
poets,  the  painters,  the  sculptors,  the  philoso- 
phers, the  lawyers,  the  architects,  the  scien- 
tists, will  all  be  women.  Wits  are  unmanly. 
We  despise  a  man  who  rouges ;  in  the  day 
to  come  we  will  equally  despise  the  man  who 
thinks.  We  will  be  taught  to  estimate  Plato 
and  Shakespeare  and  Darwin  as  the  weak, 
unnecessary  school-miss  creatures  they  were  ; 
the  next  generation  will  curl  a  lip  at  Newton 
and  Milton  as  sissies  and  mollycoddles. 

Man,  the  burly  brute,  is  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water ;  he  should  be  kept 
so.  In  fifty  years  boys  will  be  educated  for 
manual  labor  only,  and  forbidden  to  read  and 
write  lest  they  become  unsexed.  By  the 
year  2015  men  will  probably  lose  the  faculty 
of  articulate  speech ;  having  no  thoughts  to 
communicate,  the  medium  of  communication 
will  atrophy.  Caliban  will  wed  Miranda,  who 
will  love  him  dearly  for  his  unmitigated  mas- 
culinity, and  this  planet,  being  properly  bal- 
anced for  the  first  time,  will  spin  buzzing 
about  the  universe  imparting  the  secret  of 
its  achieved  perfection  to  more  backward  and 
less  lovely  stars. 

An  anxious  inquirer  writes  to  the  medical 
department  of  a  New  York  paper :  "  Would 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any  cure  for  a 
bunion  ?" 

To  which  the  medical  journalist  replies  : 
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**  You  will  get  help  from  (1)  walking  pigeon- 
toed  ;  (2)  wearing  sandals." 

The  doctor  does  not  mention  it,  but  a  bad 
case  of  pigeon-toes  can  be  cured  by  walking^ 
bow-l^ged.  The  remedy  for  chronic  bovw'- 
legs  is  to  walk  knock-kneed.  Should  knock- 
knees  bring  on  pigeon-toes  again,  one  can,  of 
course,  always  escape  back  to  bunions. 

What  would  humanity  do  without  the 
science  of  medicine  as  practiced  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  a  dynasty 
being  mean  enough  to  want  to  conquer  the 
world ;  that  is  a  simple,  brutal,  comprehen- 
sible, primitive  impulse.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  one  could  be  stupid 
enough  to  believe  the  lies  which  diplomatists 
put  forth  to  veil  the  impulse. 

I  know  a  yellow  cat,  lean  and  wicked  and 
with  the  voice  of  a  lost  soul  crying  out  its 
woes  across  some  black  abyss  of  nether 
night,  who  has,  nevertheless,  the  courage  of 
Ajax. 

For  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  both- 
ered by  the  summer  cat.  He  comes — he 
and  she  come — in  earnest  couples,  in  tragic 
trios,  to  stage  desperate  operas  of  war  and 
love  beneath  my  chamber  window.  I  have 
flung  old  boots,  electric  light  bulbs,  Christ- 
mas presents,  and  corncob  pipes  at  them, 
without  effect.  Sixteen  volumes  of  the  works 
of  the  English  poets,  full  of  typographical 
errors  and  notes  by  pedantic  gentlemen 
kindly  interpreting  the  poets'  meanings  bet- 
ter than  they  could  themselves,  went  after 
the  boots  and  pipes,  but  the  felines  always 
returned.  Once  I  thought  I  had  perma- 
nently discouraged  one  with  Wordsworth's 
"  Ejccursion,"  but  he  was  back  in  forty- 
eight  hours ;  he  had  only  been  hit  by  the 
book — he  could  not  read  it. 

About  three  months  ago  I  had  what  I 
thought  was  a  great  idea.  I  bought  an 
electric  pocket-flasher,  such  as  are  carried  by 
watchmen  and  stage  burglars  and  the  detec- 
tives created  by  popular  illustrators  of  maga- 
zine stories.  The  next  time  the  alley  orches- 
tra tuned  up  I  flashed  the  light  out  of  my 
window  upon  the  musicians.  They  couldn't 
stand  it.  Cat  after  cat  would  catch  it  in  his 
eyes,  try  to  stare  it  down  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  suddenly  turn  and  slink 
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off.  They  love  the  darkness,  for  their  ways 
are  evil. 

But  about  three  weeks  ago  the  yellow 
demon  mentioned  above  made  his  entrance 
into  the  alley,  and  as  he  came  he  sang.  He 
is  a  cat  with  a  bitter  melancholia,  with  a  pro- 
found, pessimistic  sense  of  the  uselessness 
of  existence  ;  and  his  hatred  of  the  cosmos 
which  he  is  forced  to  inhaljit  is  the  motive  of 
his  song ;  he  is  a  cat  with  a  strong,  black, 
bad,  unbroken  heart,  who  loathes  life. 

I  gave  him  the  flash  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
stopped  singing,  startled.  But  did  he  run  ? 
Not  he.  He  squatted  and  flattened  his  ears, 
and  swished  his  tail.  I  moved  the  spot-light 
a  couple  of  feet  away  from  him ;  he  studied 
it,  and  then  he  suddenly  sprang  at  it,  hissing 
and  clawing  ;  he  arched  his  back  and  fought 
it  as  I  made  it  dance  about  the  court ;  he 
rushed  it ;  he  boxed  it  with  his  wicked  claws 
extended ;  he  snarled  and  fell  back,  baffled  ; 
but  he  always  came  on  again.  I  got  tired 
before  he  did,  and  went  to  bed  and  left  him 
victorious.  He  was  back  two  nights  later, 
and  fought  the  light  again  ;  he  has  been 
back  four  or  five  times.  To  him  that  ray  of 
light,  menacing  him  and  leaping  about  him, 
is  not  only  an  enemy,  but  an  enemy  whose 
hostility  must  be  inexplicable ;  it  must  shoot 
down  into  the  blackness  at  him  like  a  malign 
miracle.  But  his  heart  is  stout.  Whether 
the  phenomenon  is  human  or  feline  or  de- 
moniac, he  is  not  to  be  daunted  ;  he  has  the 
courage  of  Ajax.  If  he  weighed  fifty  pounds 
instead  of  ten,  he  would  decimate  New  York 
City — the  Tammany  policemen  would  not 
touch  him,  out  of  respect  for  the  species — 
and  become  as  much  of  a  hero  as  one  of 
America's  popular  murderers. 


«  « 


Mr.  John  Wanamaker  is  not  merely  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  he  is  a  statesman  who 
thinks  in  billions.  He  evolved  the  other 
day  a  truly  remarkable  plan  for  stopping 
the  war.  He  says  the  United  States  should 
raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
and  pay  it  to  Germany  for  the  liberty  of 
Belgium. 

"  I  would  mortgage  the  whole  of  Philadel- 
phia for  any  sum  necessary  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed,'* said  Mr.  Wanamaker,  this  being  the 
first  intimation  an  unsuspecting  world  has  had 
that  it  is  within  his  power  to  mortgage  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  protest.  I  am  not  one  of  the  people 
who  write  letters  to  the  papers  signed  **  Tax- 


payer ;"  I  am  merely  one  of  the  people  who 
pay  the  rent  that  makes  it  possible  for 
**  Taxpayer  "  to  pay  his  taxes.  But  I  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Wanamaker  being  allowed  to 
mortgage  the  country  to  reward  the  Kaiser ; 
it  would,  sooner  or  later,  show  in  my  rent. 
And  I  do  not  think  the  Kaiser  deserves  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  reward  for  what  he 
has  done  in  Belgium. 

And  how  do  I  know  that,  after  pocketing 
this  sum,  the  Kaiser  would  not  do  it  all  over 
again  and  get  another  hundred  billions, 
which  would  mean  another  mortgage  on  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  United  States,  and  eventually 
raise  my  rent  once  more  ? 

If  the  Kaiser  promised  Mr.  Wanamaker 
personally  that  he  would  not  do  it  again,  how- 
ever, I  might  believe  him.  For  not  even  the 
Prussian  A>7<f  maniacs  could  have  the  heart 
to  deceive  a  person  sufficiendy  ingenuous  to 
put  forth  a  scheme  such  as  Mr.  Wanamaker's. 

The  naive  belief  of  Mr.  Wanamaker, 
thinker  in  billions,  that  money  can  do  any- 
thing and  everything  is  so  refreshing  in  its 
placid  innocence  that  I  feel  almost  .like  a 
cynic  in  suggesting  that  there  are,  after  all, 
moral  values  as  well  as  financial  ones. 


#  # 


I  do  not  know  what  Abraham  Lincoln  ate 
for  breakfast  on  any  given  day  in  1863  ;  I  am 
ignorant  concerning  Thomas  Jefferson's  tastes 
and  preferences  in  melons ;  I  forget,  if  I 
ever  knew,  how  many  lumps  of  sugar  Wood- 
row  Wilson  likes  in  his  tea.  But  I  have 
compensations.  I  know,  or  I  could  know  in 
a  moment  if  I  turned  to  the  newspaper  files, 
exactly  what  Harry  Thaw  had  to  eat  during 
the  three  days  succeeding  his  release,  and  how 
he  liked  it,  and  what  he  said  when  he  ate  it. 
I  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefit  of  this  infor- 
mation because  of  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  a 
free  daily  press  which  has  sworn  that  the  skies 
shall  fall  and  the  seas  recede  ere  it  shall  fail 
in  its  duty  of  furnishing  our  regnant  democ- 
racy with  the  mental  nourishment  upon  which 
it  may  grow  stronger,  purer,  and  more 
thoughtful. 


*  * 


The  value  of  ostriches  has  declined  so  in 
South  Africa  that,  according  to  a  consular 
report,  *'  a  full-grown  ostrich  which  had  found 
its  way  to  the  Grahamstown  pound  was,  on 
being  put  up  at  public  auction,  sold  for  6 
cents."  Shipped  to  this  country,  it  should 
have  brought  more  than  that  as  an  emblem 
for  our  peace- at-any  price  party. 

Don  Mari^uis. 
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"  K."     By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.     Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.35. 

In  Mrs.  Rineharfs  "The  Street  of  Seven 
Stars  "  one  noted  a  purpose  to  deal  a  little  more 
seriously  with  life  and  character  than  in  her 
earlier  tales,  which,  cleverly  constructed  and 
often  humorous  as  they  were,  put  plot  and  crime 
mystery  to  the  front.  In  "K"  she  moves  fur- 
ther in  this  direction  and  with  real  success. 
There  are  at  least  two  strongly  individual  per- 
sons here — Sidney,  a  wholesome,  sound,  fine 
girl,  human  and  refreshing,  and  "  K,"  a  famous 
surgeon,  wrongfully  discredited  and  quietly  liv- 
ing in  "  the  Street "  earning  a  pittance  as  a 
clerk,  and  incidentally  being  a  good  friend  and 
helper  to  the  people  about  him.  There  are  also 
half  a  dozen  minor  characters  who  are  sharply 
contrasted  and  distinctly  drawn.  Oddly  enough, 
the  weakest  part  of  the  story  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  which  at  times  seems  almost 
forgotten.  The  novel  is  thoroughly  likable,  and 
one  may  safely  predict  a  wide  reading  for  it. 

Of  Human  Bondage.     By   W.   S.    Maugham. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Yorlc    Jl.50. 

This* excessively  long  novel — it  has  nearly 
650  pages — is  of  a  type  over  which  a  group  of 
young  English  writers  have  labored  mightily 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years;  Dawson, 
Beresford,  Cannan,  Thurston,  and  Walpole 
are  examples.  The  plan  is,  negatively,  to 
let  construction  go  hang,  and  to  have  no 
ending,  happy  or  otherwise.  Positively,  this 
type  of  story  takes  a  rather  ordinary  young 
man,  morally  neither  virtuous  nor  totally  de- 
based, intellectually  of  only  fair  caliber,  usu- 
ally infirm  of  purpose  and  weak  in  taking  the 
initiative,  and  then  lets  life  react  on  his  char- 
acter and  progress  from  the  cradle  but  not  to 
the  grave— rather  to  whatever  point  the  author 
may  happen  to  choose  for  clipping  the  thread. 
One  result  is  that  it  is  as  easy  to  write  two  or 
three  books  about  the  young  man  as  one  ;  and, 
if  they  are  as  good  as  Mr.  Beresford's  "Jacob 
Stahl  "  stories  or  as  Mr.  Thurston's  "  Richard 
Furlong  "  novels,  the  reader  rejoices.  Another 
advantage  is  that  if  the  reader  or  reviewer  carps 
at  disgusting  incidents  or  questionable  coarse- 
ness, he  is  set  down  as  a  Philistine  with  the 
dictum  :  "  This  is  not  morals  nor  imagination ;  it 
is  life.  The  only  question  is.  Do  such  things 
exist  ?'*  Yet  even  realism  must  choose  among 
material,  and  we  think  that  the  present  author 
might  have  made  his  book  true  without  making 
it  so  frequently  distasteful. 

Scattering  as  is  the  fiction  method  here  em- 
ployed, and  therefore  unequal  as  the  story  is  in 
holding  power,  it  has  strong  interest  in  its 
closely  informed  pictures  of  art  students*  life  in 
Paris,  medical  students*  life  in  London,  life  in 
a  German  university  town,  and  other  places 
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into  which  this  young  man  plunges,  or  rather 
drifts.  The  author,  says  his  publishers*  note, 
evades  no  detail ;  we  heartily  wish  he  had.  The 
conclusion,  if  there  is  one,  is  that  of  man's 
bondage  to  circumstance.  In  life,  but  not  in 
this  story,  some  men  do  throw  off  that  bondage. 
There  is  no  inspiration  or  stimulus  to  that  end 
here.  It  must  be  added  that  the  book  shows 
marked  ability  in  its  own  way,  and  also  a  large 
amount  of  careful  and  thorough  work. 

Waj^farer's  Library  (The).    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

New  York.    40c  per  volume. 

We  like  the  title  of  this  new  series  of  little 
books,  and  we  like  also  its  further  designation 
as  companionable.  In  form,  compactness,  and 
price  the  publishers  have  done  for  the  scries 
what  in  a  different  way  they  did  for  their  now 
familiar  "  Everyman's  Library.**  The  "  Way- 
farer'* volumes  are  on  the  distinctly  light  side 
of  literature,  and  include  a  good  deal  that  is 
recent  in  lesser  fiction,  essays,  travels,  and  so 
on.  "  Good,  clean,  and  humorous  **  and  **  sane 
and  happy  '*  are  the  "  slogans  **  of  the  series. 
Some  twenty-five  or  more  volumes  have  reached 
us.  Among  the  authors  are  Barry  Pain,  Pett 
Ridge,  George  Gissing,  Marriott  Watson,  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Richard  Jefferies,  G.  W.  E.  Russell* 
Austin  Dobson,  Hilaire  Belloc.  He  would  be 
hard  to  suit  who  could  not  pick  out  two  or 
three  volumes  from  the  list  for  light  (but  not 
foolish)  summer  reading. 

Subterranean  Brotherhood  (The).  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.    McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  account  of  his  stay  in  the 
Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta  invites  comparison 
with  Thomas  Mott  Osborne*s  "  Within  Prison 
Walls,*'  with  which  it  agrees  in  being  based  on 
personal  experience  and  in  calling  for  detailed 
prison  reform,  but  differs  in  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thome*s  experience  was  not  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  that  his  book  is  more  an  impassioned  plea 
for  the  abolition  of  the  entire  prison  system 
than  merely  a  suggestive  report  pointing  to 
needed  changes  in  the  existing  r^ime. 

Written  with  the  facility  of  a  practiced  writer, 
the  book  frequently  deserts  the  detailed  facts 
of  experience  for  the  broader  expanse  of  criti- 
cism and  exhortation. 

Woman's  Work  in  Municipalities.  (National 
Municipal  League  Series.)  By  Mary  Ritter  Beard. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    ^1.50. 

In  this  volume  in  the  National  Municipal 
League  Series,  treating  successively  education, 
public  health,  the  social  evil,  recreation,  the  as- 
similation of  races,  housing,  social  service,  cor- 
rections, public  safety,  civic  improvement,  and 
government  and  administration,  Mrs.  Beard  has 
followed  assiduously  the  slogan  to  which  she 
refers  in  her  preface,  "  Cherches  la  femme.^* 
And  if  the  reader  at  times  feels  almost  irritated 
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at  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  municipal 
activities  of  a  particular  half  of  humankind  are 
ferreted  out,  it  is  an  indictment,  not  of  the  book 
nor  of  the  author,  but  of  the  social  attitude 
toward  women  that  has  called  it  forth,  that  puts 
woman  thus  aggressively  on  the  defensive  to 
prove  her  civic  worth,  that  makes  such  a  title 
seem  quite  legitimate  when  "  Man's  Work  in 
Municipalities"  would  be  pointless. 

While  Mrs.  Beard's  book  is  impressive  rather 
for  wealth  of  fact  than  for  elaborateness  of  com- 
ment, she  has  not  neglected  to  point  out  the 
larger  relations  of  the  subjects  under  treatment, 
nor  is  she  one  of  those  who  display  woman's 
activities  for  public  welfare  only  to  say,  "  This 
is  enough  ;  we  do  not  need  the  vote."  She  holds 
that  active  membership  in  the  body  politic  is 
the  proper  accompaniment  of  intelligent  mem- 
bership in  the  body  social. 

But  this  book  is  not  only  fitted  to  be  a  potent 
factor  in  the  making  of  what  Mrs.  Beard  re- 
fers  to  as  a  "  conscious  National  womanhood  ;" 
through  collected  facts  and  quoted  reports  it 
gives  a  broad  yet  detailed  survey  of  the  various 
problems  of  American  civic  life  and  the  corre- 
sponding attempU  at  social  betterment. 

Schools  of  To-Morrow.    By  John  Dewey  and 
Evelyn   Dewey.     E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  volume  by  a  master  m  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, and  ethics  is  of  pre-eminent  importance 
among  the  many  recent  treatises  on  educational 
theory  and  practice.  Following  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  science,  it  shows  what  "  the 
schools  of  to-morrow  "  are  likely  to  be,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  new  direction  that  certain  schools 
are  taking  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  results  in  such  experiment  stations.  These 
descriptive   statements  are  supplied  by  Miss 

Dewey. 

The  most   prominent  of  these  is  the  Gary 
School,  in  the  new  industrial  city  of  Gary,  Iftdi- 
ana    whose    population,  consisting    mostly   of 
laborers  in  the  steel  mills,  is  sixty  per  cent  for- 
eign-born.   The  minutely  particularized  account 
of  its  curriculum  and  its  working  for  eight  years 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  superintendent 
with  a  free  hand  occupies  an  entire  chapter  on 
"  The  Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Commu- 
nity."   It  is  highly  interesting,  and  much  more 
than  that     No  argument  for  the  better  democ- 
ratizing of  our  common  schools,  and  making 
tbcm  nurseries  of  desirable  citizens  efficient  for 
the  common  welfare,  could  be  so  convincing  as 
such  a  statement  of  facts.    Gary  has  made  a 
good  advance  toward  the  distant  ideal  of  democ- 
racy, equal  opportunities  for  all.     One-third  of 
all  the  pupils  who  have  left  school  "  are  in  the 
State  University,  in  an  engineering  school  or  a 
business  college  " — qjaite  a  difference  from  the 
usual  school  product. 
Professor   Dewey's    concluding   chapter   on 


"  Democracy  and  Education  "  pointedly  char- 
acterizes the  conventional  type  of  schools  as 
better  suited  to  an  autocratic  society  than  to 
a  democratic.  It  "trains  children  to  docility 
and  obedience,  to  the  careful  performance  of 
imposed  tasks  because  they  are  imposed,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  lead."  No  wonder  that 
so  many  children  dislike  their  schooling.  He 
criticises  its  method  as  consisting  in  teaching  a 
verbal  knowledge  of  facts  rather  than  the  real 
knowledge  which  is  power  to  apply  them  in 
practice.  At  a  time  when  so  many  educators, 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  traditional  theory 
and  practice,  are  in  quest  of  an  adequate  adap- 
tation to  existing  social  conditions,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  illuminating  volume  is  to  be 
heartily  welcomed. 

What  Pictures  to  See  in  Americm.  By  Lorinda- 
Munson  Bryant.  The  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.    $2. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  produced  a 
worth-while  book.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of 
Italy  or  France,  for  instance,  as  countries  con- 
taining a  great  many  worth-while  pictures,  and 
when  we  go  to  these  countries  we  often  judge 
them  in  terms  of  their  wealth  in  pictures.  For 
example,  Italy  means  to  many  of  us  a  place 
where  one  finds  Giotti's  frescoes,  Botticelli's 
"Spring,"  Leonardo's  "  Last  Supper,"  Raphael's 

"Transfiguration,"  Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls,  Bel- 
lini's  Madonnas,  Titian's  "Assumption,"  and 
many  other  treasures.    No  one  seems  to  think  of 
America  as  already  a  land  which  in  some  dis- 
Unt  degree  already   approaches   this  kind  of 
estimate.    And  yet  one  has  but  to  review,  as 
does  the  author,  the  best  pictures  in  Boston, 
New    Haven,  Brooklyn,   New    York,   Buffalo^ 
Toledo,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneap^ 
olis,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  New  Orieans,  and 
other  places,  to  realize  that,  at  least  in  modern 
pictures—and  in  some  not  so  modern  too— we 
are  already  very  rich.    This  is  the  prime  excel- 
lence of  the  present  volume — it  draws  public 
attention  to  this  fact.    As  regards  the  author's 
often  pertinent  criticisms  of  individual  painters 
the  book  is  not  a  mature  production  ;  perhaps 
part  of  this  is  due  to  the  somewhat  familiar 
way  in  which  this  critic  takes  her  readers  into 
her  confidence,  as,  for  instance,  when  she  tells 
us  that  "for  real  homey   pictures  Pieter  de 
Hooch  leads  the  van." 

Lost  Mosaics  and  Frescoes  of  Rome  of  the 
Mediaeval  Period.  By  C.  R.  Morey,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  Princeton.    >2,  net. 

This  attractive  volume  consists  of  the  publi- 
cation and  description  of  the  drawings  contained 
in  the  Pozzo  collection  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Windsor— drawings  which  illustrate  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  which  are  in  certain  of  the  early 
Roman  churches.  The  lover  of  art  as  well  as 
the  student  of  archieology  will  welcome  Mr. 
Morey's  ample  detail. 
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HELP  SEND  THESE  CHILDREN  TO  THE 

COUNTRY 

One  of  our  three-year-olds  at  Twin  Island 
House  said,  mournfully :  "  I  do  not  want  to  go 
home ;  there  is  no  grass  in  our  front  hall." 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  if  our  small  East 
Side  children  really  appreciate  the  country.  It 
was  a  little  crippled  boy  whom  I  watched  throw 
himself  down  on  the  first  grass  he  ever  saw, 
whispering,  while  he  rubbed  his  face  up  and 
down,  **  Nice,  nice!" 

The  war  brought  much  unemployment  and 
great  hardships  to  our  neighbors.  We  hope 
they  may  never  again  know  such  a  terrible 
winter.  The  heroic  mothers  need  the  good 
cheer  of  the  country  house,  and  their  pale-iaced 
babies  are  astonishingly  transformed  by  the 
fresh  air. 

Two  weeks  may  not  seem  a  very  long  vaca- 
tion ;  but  in  a  happy  fortnight  one  can  store  up 
many  precious  memories.  The  boy  who  said, 
"  I  know  all  about  heaven  ;  I  was  there  two 
weeks  last  summer,"  expresses  'the  feeling  of 
many  of  the  children. 

One  of  our  ten-year-olds,  in  describing  some 
one  he  liked,  said,  "  She  has  a  heart  for  the 
kids." 

Many  readers  of  The  Outlook  are  valued 
contributors  to  the  Settlement ;  and  some  other 
friend  of  Jacob  Riis,with  a  "heart  for  the  kids," 
may  wish  in  these  hard  times  to  help  us  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  Twin  Island  House jo pen  through- 
out the  summer  months. 

Jane  E.  RonniNs, 
Head  Worker. 

The  Jacob  A.  Riis  Neighborhood  Settlement, 
48  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  LETTER   FROM    GERMANY 

An  old  subscriber  herewith  asks  you  to  dis- 
continue the  mailing  of  your  paper.  I  am  a 
German  who  believes  in  the  absolute  justice  of 
the  German  cause  in  this  terrible  conflict  of 
nations.  The  Outlook,  editorially,  has  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  taken  a  different 
standpoint.  This  means  that  the  perusal  of 
your  paper,  to  which  in  former  times  I  looked 
forward  with  so  much  pleasure,  has  been  more 
or  less  painful. 

I  know  that  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  have 
never  ceased  to  act  and  to  write  in  the  most 
perfect  good  faith,  according  to  their  best  under- 
standing ;  but  what  fills  me  with  deep  regret  is 
the  fact,  evidenced  by  every  number,  that  their 
knowledge  of  Germany  is  often  deficient — at 
times  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  judgment 
positively  unjust.  I  cannot  think  that  the  infor- 
mation of  some  of  your  editors  about  our  country 
was  "gotten  at  the  source  "—namely,  through  a 
soj«)urn   in   our   midst  of   some   duration.      If 


received  through  English  channels,  the  picture 
is  likely  to  come  out  biased,  as  I  have  had  to 
witness. 

I  willingly  acknowledge  that  you  have  given 
the  pro-German  side  every  now  and  then  a 
hearing,  but  the  editorial  references  have  im- 
pressed me  more  or  less  as  those  of  a  patriotic 
English  paper.  Have  I  a  right  to  criticise  this? 
No.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion. 
But  in  my  case  I  find  this:  When  a  year  ago 
I  renewed  my  subscription,  it  was  done  with  the 
intention  of  getting  an  >^///^r/V<?;*  weekly.  Since 
the  war  broke  out,  on  opening  your  paper  and 
looking  for  the  news  which  interests  me  before 
all  others,  I  find  myself  in  England.  Do  you 
blame  your  subscriber  when  he  wishes  to 
change  ? 

It  is  my  absolute  belief  that  when  the  war  is 
over  with  all  its  horrors,  which  nobody  can 
regret  more  than  we  do,  tliose  who  condemn 
Germany  now  will  readjust  their  opinion  after 
they  have  seen  how  our  people  will  act  in  peace. 
The  passions  are  running  too  high  now  to  make 
discussions  bear  any  fruit.  The  war  which  has 
been  forced  upon  Germany — it  is  wrong  to  put 
it  the  other  way — has  to  be  fought  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  bloodiest  part  of  it  is  yet  to  come, 
thanks  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  allows  the  export  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  war  materials  to  the  Entente  Powers. 
Our  foes  have  freest  access  to  the  immense 
resources  of  your  country,  while  we  are  shut 
out  from  everything.  Your  Government  and 
many  of  your  papers  hold  that  this  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  neutrality  laws.  It  is  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their 
children  that  Germany  and  her  allies  are  pay- 
ing for  this  particular  construction  of  neutrality 
upheld  by  Prfesident  Wilson,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  protest  of  all  true  friends  of  peace. 

A  native  American  calls  my  attention  to-day 
to  a  notice  in  the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung"  of 
April  29,  referring  to  a  publication  by  an  Ameri- 
can writer  (Dr.  Hermann  Gerhard),  who  points 
out  that  President  Wilson,  if  he  wished, 
could  well  declare  an  embargo,  basing  the  action 
on  existing  American  laws  which  had  never 
been  revoked.  President  Roosevelt  is  said  to 
have  based  himself  on  such  a  law  during  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Not  being  a 
lawyer  nor  an  expert  in  history,  I  cannot  say  if 
this  statement  is  correct.  But  those  whom  it 
concerns  should  look  it  up  without  delay. 

In  your  article  "  Arms  and  Advertisements  ^ 
(Outlook  of  April  14),  speaking  against  the  em- 
bargo, you  say :  "To  prevent  the  shipment  of 
arms  from  a  neutral  country  to  a  belligerent  is 
to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  militaristic 
ambition."  This  means  that  militaristic  Ger- 
many is  to  be  punished.     And  the  United  States, 
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according  to  President  Wilson,  happens  to  have 
a  chance — nay,  it  has  the  duty— to  help  to  crush 
the  German  "militarism." 

We  protest  against  such  a  construction  of 
neutrality  as  emphatically  as  against  the  ever- 
repeated  charge  of  "  militarism."  We  are  a 
nation  in  arms — by  dire  necessity.  Happy 
America,  so  differently  situated  from  Germany, 
cannot  realize  what  it  means  to  be  surrounded 
by  powerful  enemies  on  all  sides.  Germany 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  to^lay  had  not  all 
able-bodied  citizens  in  time  received  a  soldier's 
training.  I  am  proud  of  my  year  of  active 
service  in  the  German  army  (1875-6),  which 
service  I  did  not  resent  as  a  burden,  but  consid- 
ered a  privilege  and  a  civic  duty.  I  more  than 
ever  so  consider  it  now. 

Not  Germany,  but  England,  is  the  despot  of 
the  world.  England  lays  her  hands  upon  the 
resources  of  America,  as  if  your  country  were  a 
British  colony. 

He  who  writes  this  is  a  plain  business  man 
(now  retired)  who  saw  a  little  of  the  world 
during  the  forty  years  he  was  engaged  in  trade, 
fifteen  of  which  were  spent  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  of  the  class  who  condemns 
in  bulk  the  nations  we  have  to  fight  now,  for  he 
personally  knows  fine  representatives  of  each, 
and  hopes  the  relations  of  mutual  esteem  will 
not  be  lost  through  these  terrible  trials,  but 
will,  after  peace  is  restored,  prove  the  best  of 
help  for  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  is 
to  give  to  all  of  us  a  new  and  better  life.  He 
does  not  claim  that  the  Germans  are  perfect. 
But  what  he  docs  know  is  that  they  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  English  press  and  its  fol- 
lowing  represents  them  to  be.  He  feels  sure 
that  Germany,  if  victorious,  will  offer  conditions 
of  peace  of  which  our  present  adversaries  will 
say :  "  Look  here  1  We  have  been  unjust.  Let  us 
change  our  opinion."    Ernst  L.  C.  Schulz. 

Wittmannstrassc  40, 
Darmstadt,  Germany. 

MODBRATB   DRINKING   AND    INSURANCE 

An  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson 
in  your  issue  of  June  30,  discussing  the  question, 
"Is  Moderate  Drinking  Justified?"  and  giving 
the  **  Answer  of  Life  Insurance  "  as  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  negative,  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly convincing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all 
the  truth  has  not  been  told,  admitting  for  the 
moment  that  sUtistics  are  true. 

The  data  from  which  Mr.  Wilson  says  the 
insurance  companies  arrive  at  *'  The  Answer  " 
proves  nothing,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious  to 
those  who  compile  them. 

No  man  hes  yet  appeared  who  knows  how  to 
compute  the  death  rate  of  moderate  drinkers  so 
as  to  furnish  the  proper  rate  which  this  large 
class  of  policy-holders  should  pay  for  their  pro- 


ection  ;  and,  if  he  should  appear,  he  would  be  in 
great  demand  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Some  few  life  insurance  companies,  chiefly 
comparatively  small  British  ones,  maintain 
separate  departments  for  total  abstainers,  and 
in  most  of  these  companies  the  continuance  of 
their  insurance  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium  is 
contingent  upon  the  policy-holder's  annual 
avowal  of  unbroken  total  abstinence. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  no  regular  life 
insurance  company  can  exercise  any  supervision 
over  its  policy-holders  or  keep  informed  as  to 
their  drinking  habits  once  they  have  been  in- 
sured by  jt. 

On  applying  for  insurance  the  applicant  is 
asked  by  all  life  companies  whether  he  drinks 
wines,  beers,  or  spirits ;  and,  if  so,  which  bev- 
erage he  indulges  in,  how  often,  and  in  what 
quantity.  H  he  admits  or  is  suspected  of  using 
alcohol  in  any  form  to  excess,  he  is  rejected.  If 
he  is  accepted  and  his  policy  issued,  no  com- 
pany has  either  the  right  or  the  means  of  ob- 
taining any  information  as  to  his  drinking  habits 
in  after  years,  and  cannot  separately  calculate 
the  death  rate  of  such  of  those  as  were  moderate 
drinkers  and  thereafter  remained  so. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  life  com- 
panies'chief  source  of  information  regarding  the 
drinking  or  non-drinking  habits  of  the  applicant 
is  the  applicant  himself,  and  the  answers  made 
to  the  medical  examiners  by  the  applicant  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  himself. 

Again,  the  answers  deal  only  with  past  history 
as  regards  drinking  or  non-drinking  habits,  and 
even  the  applicant  himself  cannot  say  what  his 
future  habits  will  be. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty,  however,  that  the  ap- 
plicant who  has  been  written  down  as  a  "  total 
abstainer"  or  "  moderate  drinlcer  "  in  his  appli- 
cation  will  not  remain  in  that  classification  for 
the  duration  of  his  policy.  However  truthful 
his  answers  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  his 
habits  may  change  in  future  years  for  better  or 
f  or  worse,'and  there  is  no  question  that  among  the 
millions  of  policy-holders  in  American  life  in- 
surance companies  there  are  thousands  who 
have  become  heavy  drinkers,  though  they  were 
not  classed  as  such  when  examined  by  the  doctor. 

For  the  above-named  reasons,  heavy  drinkers 
are  certain  to  be  included  with,  and  swell, 
the  mortality  of  those  classed  as  "  moderate 
drinkers." 

I  mainUin,  therefore,  that  it  follows  that  any 
conclusions  based  upon  life  insurance  records 
thus  compiled  are  practically  worthless  and 
misleading. 

It  would  be  an  impossibility  to  dispose  of  the 
question,"  Is  Moderate  Drinking  Justified  ?"  by 
the  data  now  obtainable  from  life  insurance 
records.        .  Edward  A,  Hobbs. 

New  York  City. 
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Over  5,000  towns  are  said  to  have  enlisted  in 
a  "clean-up-and-paint-up''  movement  originated 
in  St.  Louis  two  years  ago.  Particulars  are  fur- 
nished by  Allen  W.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Clean-Up-aud- Paint- Up  Bureau,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Allen  credits  the  editors  of  the  local  news- 
papers with  being  "the  one  most  important 
factor  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  cleanliness, 
thrift,  and  civic  pride  in  the  campaigns  of  last 
year." 

Some  of  the  many  artists  who  are  at  the  front 
in  France  make  their  sketches  undaunted  by 
shell-fire.  The  "  Century  "  publishes  a  picture 
of  the  ruins  of  a  farm-house,  about  which  the 
battle  had  raged,  drawn  by  Henri  Jacquier,  who 
took  the  first  grand  Prix  of  the  Salon.  "  While 
M.  Jacquier,''  says  a  fellow-artist,  "was  finish- 
ing this  drawing  with  very  rapid  pencil-strokes,  a 
shell  burst  near  him,  and  actually  fiung  the  earth 
into  his  car.     But  the  drawing  was  finished." 

Pupils  of  schools  in  Cincinnati  not  long  ago 
enjoyed  a  novel  contest — a  kite-flying  competi- 
tion. Kites  of  odd  shapes,  resembling  biplanes, 
stars,  and  butterflies,  were  entered,  as  well  as 
box  kites  and  the  old-fashioned  bow  kites.  One 
of  the  last  variety  won  the  prize  for  altitude 
flying ;  it  rose  to  a  height  of  705  feet. 

In  a  study  as  to  ability  to  spell  English  words 
correctly,  just  published  by  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  it  is 
slated  that  second-grade  pupils,  on  an  average, 
spelled  94  per  cent  of  very  common  words  cor- 
rectly— such  words  as  the,  in,  so,  no,  now,  man, 
ten,  bed,  top.  On  the  other  hand,  only  50  per 
cent  of  eighth-grade  pupils  spelled  correctly  the 
words  judgment,  recommend,  and  allege.  Dr. 
Ayres  says  thatfifty  words  constitute,  with  their 
repetitions,  one-half  of  the  words  written,  and 
that  the  child  who  masters  the  spelling  of  the 
1,000  commonest  words  will  make  no  spelling 
errors  in  nine-tenths  of  his  writing. 

San  Francisco^s  debt  to  the  Panama  Canal  is 
indicated  in  the  statement  that  in  three  months 
that  city's  trade  with  Europe  increased  100  per 
cent,  and  with  New  York  and  Atlantic  ports  260 
per  cent ;  while  the  number  of  steamship  lines 
which  use  the  port  has  increased  from  three  to 
sixteen. 

The  Robert  Gould  Shaw  collection  of  dra- 
matic photographs,  portraits,  autograph  letters, 
and  playbills,  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 
has  been  presented  to  Harvard  University  by 
its  founder,  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  Harvard  W. 
The  collection  is  to  be  housed  in  the  new  Wide- 
ner  library.  There  are  more  than  60,000  prints 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  playbills  in  the 
264  exhibits  comprising  the  collection. 

Under  the  title  "  In  Shakespeare's  America" 
\V.  A.  Bradley  tells  in  **  Harper's  Magazine  '' 
about  the  curious  survivals  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
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lish  that  he  found  in  the  Kentucky  mountains — 
"  holp "  for  helped,  "  whup "  for  whipped, 
"  wrop  "  for  wrapped,  "  clomb  "  for  climbed. 
"  He's  tuk  a  franzy  spell,"  a  phrase  used  to 
describe  a  mountain  man  suddenly  bereft  of  his 
senses,  harks  back,  says  the  writer,  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  "To  smother"  in  the  moun- 
tains means  to  roast,  "  ambitious "  is  to  be 
angry,  "  worrited  "  means  tired,  and  molasses  is 
always  used  in  the  plural  as  "  these  molasses.*^ 

People  who  say  that  all  the  subjects  for  the 
drama  have  been  treated  should  read  an  article 
by  Alfred  Capus,  the  well-known  French  author, 
in  the  "  Dramatist "  for  July.  "  New  types  are 
in  the  making,"  he  says;  "the  types  of  old, 
even  the  passions,  our  intimate  feelings,  are 
undergoing  the  most  radical  transformation. 
Country  life  is  entirely  changed  as  well  as  the 
life  of  the  capital.  ...  As  nature  has  but  to 
add  some  slight  line  in  the  face  in  order  to 
create  a  new  and  distinct  person,  so  the  artist 
need  not  continually  create  new  and  original 
forms,  but  add  only  such  nuances  and  personal 
touches  as  come  natural  to  him. .  . .  The  history 
of  the  theater  is  one  endless  example  of  this." 

An  exchange,  satirizing  the  grilling  of  chil- 
dren in  the  examination  questions  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  schoolmaster  of  a  past  era, 
suggests  that  the  children  might  "get  back  at" 
their  elders  by  some  such  examination  as  this: 

1.  What  was  the  net  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  royal 
forces  (both  infantry  and  cavalry)  to  restore  Humpty 
Dunipty  to  his  former  estate?  Do  you  see  in  thb  any 
lessun  as  to  the  failure  of  a  militaristic  system  ? 

2.  Describe  the  co-operative  expedition  of  Jack  and  Jill 
and  the  ensuing  catastrophe.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
emancipated  womanhood,  ought  Jill  to  have  preceded 
Jack  down  the  hill  ? 

"  To-day  the  good  old  American  dollar  com- 
mands a  premium  abroad  and  in  our  store,'^ 
an  advertisement  proclaims  in  announcing  a 
marked-down  sale  in  a  department  store.  It 
continues:  "  The  United  States  dollar  is  worth 
$1.02  of  English  money,  $1.09  of  French  money, 
$1.17  of  German  money,  $1.18  of  Italian  money, 
$1.33  of  Russian  money,  $1.34  of  Austrian 
money."  The  moral  drawn  by  the  advertiser  is 
that  these  good  American  dollars  should  be 
spent  at  home,  gratifying  as  is  the  premium 
abroad. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America  disapproves 
of  the  ancient  practice  of  street-sprinkling. 
The  sprinkling  of  streets  causes  automobiles  to 
skid  and  is  dangerous  to  horses  as  well.  It  also 
injures  paved  surfaces,  especially  the  wood 
block  pavements.  Commissioner  Fetbcrston, 
of  New  York,  asserts  that  flushing  the  streets 
by  night  is  far  better  than  sprinkling,  but  that 
the  ideal  method  is  that  of  dry  cleaning  by  a 
combination  of  the  sweeper  and  vacuum  sys- 
tems. This  method  he  is  now  seeking  to  per- 
fect. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WAR: 
THE  FALL  OF  WARSAW 

**  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try.  try 
again."  Because  the  Germans  followed  the 
familiar  precept  they  now  hold  Warsaw, 
the  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  the  third 
dty  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  largest 
one  that  has  yet  been  captured  by  any  army 
in.  this  war.  And  while  deploring  the  success 
of  the  Austro-German  arms,  even  sympa- 
thizers of  the  Allies  must  admire  the  magnifi- 
cent determination  of  the  Teutons  which  won 
this  prize  for  them  after  the  two  attempts  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war  had  seemed  to 
prove  the  Polish  city  almost  impregnable. 

The  fall  of  Warsaw  clinches  German 
possession  of  all  of  Russian  Poland  except 
the  provinces  of  Siedlce,  Suwalki,  and  Kovno, 
giving  the  Germans,  with  what  they  hold 
in  Courland  to  the  north,  the  possession  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles  of 
Russian  territory,  with  a  population  of  fifteen 
million.  "This  victory  flattens  the  Polish 
wedge  which  Russia  has  held  poised  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  Teutonic  empires, 
through  which  lay  the  easiest  way  for  the 
Slavs  to  get  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Even  if 
the  Germans  attempt  no  further  blow  at  the 
Czar,  before  he  can  again  hope  seriously  to 
threaten  the  two  Kaisers  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  must  first  retake  mile  upon  mile  of 
his  own  soil.  This  prospect  cannot  bring 
anything  but  gloom  to  bruised  and  battered 

Russia. 

Although  from  a  military  point  of  view  the 
combined  Austro-German  Galidan  and  Polish 
campaign,  which  began  in  late  April,  has 
exceeded  any  other  in  the  war  in  point  of  the 
number  of  men  involved,  and  in  results  has 
been  second  only  to  the  first  rush  by  which 
Germany  got  what  she  still  holds  of  Belgium 
and  France,  the  moral  effects  of  the  latest 
Teutonic  triumph  outweigh  the  military. 
Greece,  which  for  a  long  time  trembled  on 
the  point  of  joining  the  Allies,  seems  to  be 
turning  back  to  a  cold  neutrality,  and  Bul- 
garia, of  whose  aid  the  Allies  lately  had  hopes, 


appears  unwilling  to  join  them  until  she 
receives  a  better  offer  than  they  have  yet 
made. 

London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd  continue  to 
talk  hopefully  of  aid  from  Rumania,  but  the 
thought  of  what  has  happened  to  the  Russian 
armies  that  lately  were  on  her  borders  clutch- 
ing Bukowina  and  a  fringe  of  Transylvania 
is  bound  to  be  a  severe  damper  to  any  anti- 
Teutonic  aspirations  of  the  only  Latin  nation 
in  the  Balkans. 

THE  SKILLFUL  RETREAT 
OF  THE  RUSSIANS 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  gravity  of  the  Ger- 
man triumph,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  apparendy  failed  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  principal  ambition  of  the  Warsaw 
campaign,  namely,  the  annihilation  of  the 
Russian  armies.  These  armies  are  not  yet 
definitely  reported  out  of  danger,  but  all 
reports  indicate  that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
will  succeed  in  eluding  the  German  trap 
with  all  the  skill  which  has  marked  him  as 
one  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  century. 
Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  correspondent  of  the 
London  **  Times,"  who  was  on  the  hills  east 
of  Warsaw  when  the  first  Teutons  entered 
the  dty  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  5,  writes  to  his  paper  as  follows : 

"  I  have  been  in  and  out  of  Warsaw  since 
the  evacuation  started,  and  I  am  able  to 
state  without  reservation  that  there  never  has 
been  the  slightest  confusion  or  panic  on  the 
roads  as  the  result  of  the  movement 

"  If  the  Germans,  on  the  occupation  of  the 
dty,  captured  anything  valuable,  I  shall  be 
gready  surprised,  as  for  two  weeks  an  almost 
uninterrupted  train  of  transports  carrying 
the  military  effects  was  strung  out  along  the 
road  in  the  rear  in  case  Warsaw  ultimately 
would  have  to  be  given  up. 

"The  bridges  were  blown  up  at  three 
o'clock,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  information, 
the  Germans  arrived  on  the  Warsaw  side  of 
the  Vistula  at  sue,  which  certainly  does  not 
indicate  close  contact  with  the  rear  guard, 
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and  much  less  the  carrying  of  any  part  of  the 
defenses  by  storm." 

If  the  Germans  drive  on  east  from  Warsaw, 
Brest-Litowsk  would  be  the  next  substantial 
obstacle  in  their  way.  The  capture  of  this 
heavily  fortified  place  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them  except  for  defensive  purposes,  however, 
to  use  against  the  Russians  when  they  have 
recuperated  and  begun  to  advance  once 
more. 

It  is  problematical  what  the  next  move  of 
the  Germans  will  be.  As  we  go  to  press, 
London  despatches  say  that  they  have 
taken  Lomza,  on  the  Narew,  about  one 
hundred  and  three  miles  northeast  of  War- 
saw. It  is  also  reported  that  the  Russians 
are  preparing  to  evacuate  Riga,  on  the 
Baltic,  the  sixth  city  of  .the  Empire,  and 
Vilna,  on  the  Warsaw- Petrograd  Railway. 
But  the  forces  operating  against  these  two 
cities  are  part  of  the  command  of  General 
von  Billow,  and  are  not  large  enough  to  go 
much  farther  without  reinforcements.  War- 
saw is  seven  hundred  miles  from  Moscow, 
the  hub  of  Russia,  and  with  winter  in  sight 
and  with  the  memory  of  Napoleon's  disastrous 
campaign  in  1812  it  seems  doubtful  if  the 
German  war  staff  has  serious  plans  of  a  deep 
thrust  at  the  Russian  interior,  particularly 
when  the  acceptance  of  the  defensive  in  Rus- 
sia will  release  a  large  force  of  Germans  and 
Austrians  for  use  on  other  fronts.  But  such 
speculations  for  the  present  are  futile.  Only 
a  few  men  in  Europe  know  what  Mackensen 
and  Hindenburg  will  do  next 

PBAGB  THAT   WOULD 
BB   NO    PBAGB 

The  fact  that  vague  peace  rumors  appar- 
ently emanating  from  the  Fatherland  were 
heard  immediately  after  the  capture  of  War- 
saw looks  like  a  straw  indicating  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  realizes  that  it 
has  won  all  it  can  hop>e  to  win  by  this  war, 
and  knows  that  if  the  Allies  continue  to  fight 
on  with  united  determination  the  case  may  go 
hard  with  Germany.  So  Japan,  although 
winning,  made  the  first  moves  toward  peace 
in  her  war  with  Russia.  Some  of  the  rumors 
purported  to  come  from  Germany  through 
Holland,  but  the  most  specific  one,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Kaiser  had  offered  the  Czar  a 
separate  peace  through  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, was  given  to  the  world  unofficially 
from  Petrograd. 

None  of  these  rumors  has  been  confirmed, 
but  in  regard  to  any  and  all  talk  of  peace  at 


present  there  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said. 
The  Allies  cannot  afford  even  to  listen  to  any 
pacific  advances  from  the  central  Powers 
that  do  not  include  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  an  ultimate  adjustment  in  detail  the  with- 
drawal of  the  German  armies  from  at  least 
Belgium  and  France.  Peace  on  any  other 
terms  would  leave  Germany  victorious, 
would  be  not  a  real  peace  at  all  but  a  mere 
armistice,  while  the  German  military  party, 
still  in  power,  should  go  on  plotting  for  the 
separation  of  the  Allies  of  this  year  and  the 
triumphant  realization  in  the  end  of  the 
dream  of  world  dominion.  Until  the  peril  of 
Prussianism  has  been  definitely  lifted  from 
the  world,  as  the  peril  of  Napoleonism  was 
lifted  a  hundred  years  ago,  any  pacific  ad- 
vances that  do  not  include  the  restoration  of 
the  booty  that  Germany  has  stolen  from 
Europe  and  the  discrediting  of  the  German 
KrUgspartd  must,  under  present  conditions, 
be  regarded  as  futile. 

MORB  GBRM AN- AMERICAN 
BRUPTIONS 

The  efforts  of  German- Americans  and  of 
Germans  in  America  to  have  this  country 
forsake  true  neutrality  and  become  an  active 
ally  of  the  Fatherland  by  stopping  the  export 
of  munitions  of  war  to  any  one  who  is  able 
to  buy  them — which,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  German  navy,  happens  to  be  the  Allies — 
go  on  as  before  despite  the  rebuffs  of  some 
clear-headed  men  among  them  and  despite  a 
slackening  in  the  aid  which  they  had  been 
receiving  from  Mr.  Bryan. 

At  San  Francisco  recentiy,  at  the  eighth 
biennial  meeting  of  the  German-American 
National  Alliance,  an  effort  was  made  by  a 
number  of  delegates  to  have  the  Convention 
indorse  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  which 
would  have  been  highly  insulting  not  only  to 
him  but  to  every  true  American  in  the  land 
This  letter,  after  declaring  that  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  a  "  criminally  per- 
nicious "  traffic  in  munitions  for  a  year,  said 
that  Americans  "  stand  in  a  pillory  before  the 
world  as  consummate  hypocrites.  ...  In 
the  eyes  of  our  contemporaries  and  before 
the  tribunal  of  history  we  stand  convicted. 
.  .  .  Mr.  President,  it  devolves  upon  you  to 
remove  this  stain.  There  is  no  other  alter- 
native. The  country  demands  that  you  re- 
store it  to  what  it  has  lost,  its  reputation,  its 
honor,  and  its  fair  and  unsullied  name.'* 

The  disapproval  of  six  of  the  officers  of 
the  Alliance,  including  four  of  the  National 
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vice-presidents,  who  threatened  to  resign  if 
the  letter  were  adopted,  prevented  the  per- 
petration of  a  National  insult  by  the  minor- 
ity, who  would  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
liberty  which  the  censors  of  their  Fatherland 
would  never  have  allowed  them  in  order  to 
vilify  the  land  of  their  adoption.  In  giving 
credit  to  the  group  of  men,  which  included 
the  President  of  the  organization,  who  voted 
down  this  letter  our  praise  must  be  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  resolutions  which 
were  finally  adopted,  while  free  from  the 
slanderous  language  of  the  proposed  note, 
contained  much  of  its  bumptious  and  un- 
American  spirit. 

"  The  American  people,"  it  read,  "  must 
realize  that  those  of  German  birth  or  extrac- 
tion are  not  willing  to  accept  second  place  in 
public  life,  and  are  not  here  to  be  merely  ^ 
tolerated.  As  American  citizens,  we  rightly 
demand  full  equality  and  will  not  suffer  our 
influence  upon  the  development  of  our  Re- 
public to  be  curtailed.*' 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  these  gentlemen 
who  are  so  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  as 
American  citizens  to  think  carefully  before 
exercising  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Prus-  ' 
sian  bureaucracy,  which  has  shown  itself  to 
be  the  enemy  of  democracy  and  republicanism 
everywhere  ? 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  of  The 
Oudook  to  the  further  evidence  that  has  come 
to  light  tending  to  pfove  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  the  effect 
that  the  labor  interests  in  America  have  been 
used  as  a  shield  by  agents  of  the  German 
Government  in  their  propaganda  against  the 
export  of  munitions  to  the  Allies. 

In  resigning  as  First  Vice-President  of 
Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  Mr.  Milton 
Snelling,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engi- 
neers of  America,  has  seriously  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  the  peace  campaign  of  the 
Labor  Peace  Council.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  organization,  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Buchanan,  of  Illinois,  is 
President,  has  been  a  prominent  supporter  of 
the  peace-at-any-price  movement. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  Mr.  Snelling 
says  that  it  has  caused  him  *'  considerable 
chagrin,  disappointment,  and  disgust "  to  find 
in  the  organization  "  persons  who  have  been 
hanging  on  the  fringe  of  the  labor  movement 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  men 


who  have  been  discarded,  one  who  is  expelled 
from  the  international  union  of  his  trade,  and 
others  never  having  been  members  of  any 
organization  of  labor." 

Mr.  Snelling's  disgust  was  deepened,  and 
he  began  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the 
peace  propaganda  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
labor,  when,  as  he  alleges,  he  heard  Congress- 
man Buchanan  remark,  **This  thing  is  big 
enough,  so  that  I  do  not  care  where  the 
money  comes  from  to  finance  it."  His  sus- 
picion that  the  money  was  coming  from  Ger- 
many was  confirmed  by  a  conversation  that 
he  declares  took  place  between  two  of  his 
associates  in  the  Peace  Council.  To 
the  question  asked  by  one  of  these, 
"  What,  after  all,  does  this  Council  want  to 
do?"  the  other  is  alleged  to  have  replied: 
"  We  want  to  stop  the  exportation*  of  muni- 
tions to  the  Allies.  You  see,  Germany  can 
manufacture  all  the  munitions  she  wants." 

"  Surely,  when  I  heard  this,"  said  Mr. 
Snelling,  *'  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  was  not  that  the  Council  was  seeking 
peace,  but  rather  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the  European 
war  and  as  against  the  others." 

THB   ARMENIANS   IN 
ASIA   MINOR 

On  July  28,  in  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  replying  to  a  question  by  Viscount 
Bryce  concerning  the  killing  of  Christians  in 
Armenia,  said  that  such  crimes  had  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  degree  of  atrocity. 
The  Armenians  have  often  suffered  outrage 
and  massacre,  and  the  present  war  offers  a 
new  opportunity  for  oppression. 

As  far  back  as  last  January  some  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  from  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  Armenian  provinces  had  taken  refuge 
at  Etchmiadzin,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat, 
in  Russian  Armenia,  where  they  appealed  for 
relief  to  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Church 
and  to  their  compatriots.  They  had  been 
chiefly  suffering  from  the  wild  Kurdish  tribes 
along  the  border. 

In  May,  however,  the  Armenians  of  Asia 
Minor  had  to  meet  another  oppressor,  the 
Turkish  Government.  It  issued  an  order, 
the  execution  of  which  at  Brusa  (the  dty 
which  the  Turks  may  make  their  capital  if 
Constantinople  falls)  is  thus  described  by  an 
eye-witness  : 

The  police  at  midnight  swooped  down  upon 
the  homes  <^f  ^  Armenians  whose  names  had 
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been  put  on  the  proscribed  list  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople. These  men  were  arrested  and  the 
minutest  search  made  of  their  homes  for  possi- 
ble revolutionary  documents.  The  young  Arme- 
nians were  then  ordered  into  the  army;  the 
older  men  were  deported  into  the  interior,  while 
women  and  children  who  were  not  carried  off  in 
an  opposite  direction  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. In  thousands  of  cases  the  deportation 
has  been  carried  out  on  such  a  basis  that  fami- 
lies, broken  up  by  the  Turkish  officials,  will 
never  be  reunited. 

Another  report  is  at  hand  in  a  letter  just 
received  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  from  a  British 
resident  of  Constantinople : 

Zeitun  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  Armenian 
town.  The  inhabitants  have  been  scattered,  the 
city  occupied  by  Turks,  and  the  very  name 
changed.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  Hadjin,  except,  I  believe,  the  name  has  not 
been  altered.  The  Armenians  of  the  regions  of 
Erzerum,  BitliS,  and  Erzingan  have  under  tor- 
ture been  converted  to  Islam.  Hardin  reports 
1895  (the  year  of  the  infamous  massacre)  condi- 
tions as  prevailing  there.  The  tale  is  awful  to 
the  last  degree.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  cities 
like  Zeitun  and  Hadjin  are  driven  out  like  cattle 
and  made  to  march  long  distances  under  the 
burning  sun,  hungry  and  thirsty.  For  instance, 
large  numbers  from  Zeitun  have  recently  reached 
Adana  utterly  destitute,  many  having  been  left 
to  die  along  the  road.  More  than  a  thousand 
families  from  Hadjin  recently  arrived  in  Aleppo 
in  the  last  degree  of  misery,  and  yet  the  purpose 
is  to  send  them  much  farther.  Husbands  are 
forcibly  separated  from  wives  and  sent  to  places 
long  distances  apart.  Children  are  similarly 
separated  from  parents. 

We  learn  that  some  twenty  thousand 
Turks  from  Thrace  were  taken  to  Zeitun  and 
established  in  houses  that  for  generations 
belonged  to  the  Armenians,  while  the  former 
owners  were  <%cattered  to  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  Empire,  one  portion  being  sent  to  the 
sandy  deserts  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  other  to  malarial  marshes  in 
the  interior. 

So  critical  is  the  situation  that  Mr.  Mor- 
genfhau,  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who,  almost  single-handed,  is  fighting  to 
prevent  a  wholesale  slaughter,  has  asked 
and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Am- 
bassadors there  of  Turkey's  allies.  Baron 
von  VVangenheim  and  Margrave  Pallavincini. 
They  have  joined  our  Ambassador  in  trying 
to  convince  the  Turkish  Government  that 
a  renewal  of  the  atrocities  of  the  former 
Turkish  r^g^e  would  be  a  crime.  . 


THE   ARMENIANS 
IN  PERSIA 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  the  Armenians  as  resident  only  in  Turkey 
that  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
also  live  in  Russia  and  in  Persia.  The  news 
which  comes  to  hand  from  Persia  is  as  ghastly 
in  its  detail  as  that  which  has  been  received 
from  Asia  Minor.  The  city  of  Salmast,  for 
instance,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Kurds.     One  of  the  survivors  writes  : 

Hundreds  of  old  people  and  children  remained 
behind  in  the  ill-omened  "Valley  of  Blood," 
unable  to  reach  Duzlac.  Those  who  could 
go  on  tottered  as  they  walked.  Here  a  Idozen 
women  and  children,  buried  in  a  chasm  of  snow, 
were  crying  out  for  help.  There  a  cart  had  been 
upset  into  a  deep  ravine  with  all  its  passengers 
and  animals.  One  woman,  unable  to  walk  fur- 
ther, fell  on  the  snow  and  gave  birth  to  a  child. 
A  few  yards  away,  another,  made  insane  by 
suffering,  leaped  over  a  cliff,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  hungry  wolves  were  whining.  Such  scenes 
were  repeated  all  along  the  route.  I  saw  one 
woman,  whose  husband  had  just  been  killed, 
walking  with  all  her  clothes  frozen,  one  child  in 
her  arms,  another  on  her  back,  and  the  oldest 
walking  by  her  side.  A  sick  woman  was  telling 
how  her  husband  and  children  had  been  butch- 
ered before  her  eyes  She  begged  to  be  killed 
too,  but  instead  she  was  subjected  to  treatment 
worse  than  death.  The  wailing  of  the  children, 
women,  and  old  people  was  heartrending. 
Many  of  the  refugees  were  swept  away  in  tr>'ing 
to  cross  the  streams,  and  dead  bodies  by  hun- 
dreds lined  the  road. 

Again,  near  Urumia,  where  Americans 
have  a  most  efficient  hospital  and  mission, 
four  thousand  Armenians  were  killed  outright 
Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  took 
refuge  in  the  churches,  but  these  were  burned 
down  and  the  poor  refugees  slaughtered  like 
trapped  rats.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  For 
many  days  the  fields  around  Salmast  and 
Urumia  were  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  for  no 
kindred  or  friends  were  left  to  give  them 
interment.  The  marauders  allowed  them 
to  fester  and  rot  on  the  open  ground.  No 
wonder  that  from  the  Azerbajan  Province  of 
Persia  alone  there  has  been  an  exodus  of 
some  twoscore  thousand  into  Russia. 

The  time  is  thus  indeed  ripe  for  the  friends 
of  the  Armenians  to  show  whether  they  mean 
anything  by  their  friendship.  An  American 
Armenian  Relief  Fund  has  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Bishops 
Greer  and  Rhinelander,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  Rabbi  Harris,  ex-President  Eliot, 
and  Mr.  Oscar  Straus.     The  treasurers  arc 
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Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
59  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  who  will 
transmit  all  funds  in  equal  parts  to  the  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church  at  Etchmiadzin,  and 
to  Mr.  W.  W.  Peet,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Constantinople.  The  Armenian  colonists, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  already  sent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  relieve  their  people, 
but  the  misery  needs  the  help  of  all  friends  of 
the  Armenians  as  well. 

MEXICO   AND  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  situation  as  to   Mexico  assumed  an 

acute  phase  last  week  when  reports  from  Vera 

Cruz,    sent    by    Commander   McNamee,  in 

command  of  our  gunboat  squadron  on  the 

coast  of  Mexico,  stated  that  rioting  had  taken 

place  in  that  city,  that  Americans  had  been 

insulted  and  driven  from  the  streets,  and  that 

speeches  had  been   made  urging    that  the 

Americans  be  driven  from  Mexico  and  their 

property  seized.    Two  American  battle-ships, 

the  Lx)uisiana  and  the  New  Hampshire,  at 

once  sailed  from  Newport,  presumably  under 

orders  to  go  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz  for  the 

protection,  if  necessary,  of  American  life  and 

property.      The    sending    of   war-ships    to 

Vera  Cniz  is  not  by  any  means  an  indication 

that    our    Government    meditates    forceful 

measures  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  prob- 

lem.     It  is  not  a  hostile  act,  but  the  natural 

consequence    of   disturbance    and   possible 

danger  to  our  citizens  in   Mexico.     That  we 

should  have  no  war-vessel  of  any  size  on  the 

Mexican  coast  in  the  present  disturbed  state 

of   the    country   is   surprising.      Indeed,   if 

American  war-ships  had  been  off  Vera  Cruz 

it  is  quite  probable  that  the  disturbance  might 

not  have  taken  place. 

The  reports  which  came  to  this  country 
from  Vera  Cruz  on  August  10  added  that 
General  Carranza,  who  is  at  Vera  Cruz,  had 
done  nothing   to   quell   the   demonstration. 
This  increases  the  belief  that  the  rioting  is 
only  one  of  several  indications  that  Carranza 
is  in  a  hostile  state  of  mind  toward  the  United 
States.     He  has  always  resented  any  indica- 
tion whatever  that  the  United  States  proposed 
to  exercise  influence  or  power  in  Mexican 
affairs,  while  the  conference  between  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors  from  Central  America  and 
South  America  with  our  own   Secretary  of 
State    has    unquestionably   increased    Car- 
ranza's  feeling  of  hostility.     Other  indications 


have  been  the  ousting  from  Mexico  of  Gua- 
temala's representative  there  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  Minister,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  precipitated  by  knowledge  that 
Carranza  was  about  to  ask  his  Government 
to  recall  him. 

Carranza's  statement  issued  about  a  week 
before  this  demonstration  in  Vera  Cruz 
puts  very  clearly  his  attitude.  He  refuses 
definitely  to  enter  into  conference  with  Mexi- 
can leaders  of  other  factions  with  the  inten- 
tion of  selecting  a  *'  compromise  candidate 
for  Provisional  President."  He  claims  that, 
while  he  is  ready  to  confer  on  military  matters, 
he  and  his  army  represent  the  revolution ; 
that  the  revolution  has  now  practically  suc- 
ceeded ;  that  the  great  reforms  proposed  by 
the  Constitutional  party  as  to  land,  education, 
and  taxation  must  first  be  promulgated  as 
war  measures  by  himself  as  chief  of  the 
revolutionary  forces,  and  that  only  after  this 
can  an  election  be  called  for  a  Congress  to 
approve  the  measures  and  to  establish  a  con- 
stitutional and  legal  government 

It  is  evident  that  Carranza  is  to  prove  tiie 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  plans  of  the  pres- 
ent conference  about  Mexico.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  resulting  position  will  not  be 
dissimilar  from  that  when  Huerta  was  in 
power.  Instead  of  the  Administration's  old 
cry,  "  Eliminate  Huerta,"  it  may  have  to  sub- 
stitute the  cry,  **  Eliminate  Carranza."  More- 
over, a  conference  of  Mexican  leaders  and 
factions  in  which  the  Carranza  element  should 
be  omitted  would  be  powerless  unless  backed 
by  actual  force  from  outside.  This  being 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  with  the  Vera 
Cruz  outbreak  in  mind,  one  can  but  lament 
more  than  ever  the  weak  and  futile  policy 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
our  forces  at  the  very  time  when  their  pres- 
ence there  might  have  been  of  practical 
avail. 

The  conference  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Guatemala,  and  Uruguay  with  Secretary 
Lansing  and  Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  who  has  been 
President  Wilson's  adviser  on  Mexicaft 
affairs,  resumed  its  sessions  in  New  York 
on  August  11.  A  published  statement  of 
its  plans  is  expected  as  we  write.  As 
foreshadowed  in  the  press,  the  plan  in- 
cludes an  appeal  to  the  Mexican  factions  to 
compose  their  differences  in  a  convention,  or 
otherwise;  the  expectation  that,  if  any  one 
faction  fails  to  join  in  this,  the  others  may  set 
up  a  government  which  will  be  recognized  by 
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the  conferring  nations ;  the  intimation  that 
any  faction  which  refuses  to  support  the  plan 
will  be  barred  out  from  obtaining  munitions 
or  equipment,  presumably  by  embargo  ;  the 
proposal  that  after  their  conference  the 
Mexican  leaders  will  proceed  to  establish  a 
provisional  government,  to  be  recognized  by 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Powers  now 
in  conference ;  and,  finally,  a  promise  for  the 
devising  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
a  plan  to  finance  this  new  government. 

THB   UNITED    STATES 
IN    HAITI 

Since  the  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Haid 
commented  upon  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
The  Oudook  the  situation  has  become,  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  more  peaceful.  This  is 
due  entirely  to  the  prompt  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  landing  its 
marines  and  in  restoring  order.  If  that  con- 
trol were  to  be  discontinued,  the  past  history 
of  Haiti  makes  it  certain  that  the  contending 
factions — there  are  at  least  three  which  have 
been  in  arms — would  resume  the  struggle. 

In  the  interior  fighting  last  week  continued 
here  and  there,  but  in  the  two  cities  quiet 
was  maintained.  Admiral  Caperton's  prompt 
and  effective  measures  to  enforce  order  are 
everywhere  praised. 

Admiral  Caperton  has  placed  naval  pay- 
masters in  charge  of  the  custom-houses  at 
the  two  ports  of  Haiti,  and  during  our  con- 
trol of  affairs  the  public  finances  will  be 
administered  by  Americans.  There  are 
encouraging  indications,  so  Admiral  Caper- 
ton  reports,  that  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  men  among  the  people  in  the 
island  favor  the  plan  of  asking  our  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with 
Haiti  as  we  have  had  with  Santo  Domingo  ; 
that  is,  to  supervise  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, to  apply  the  funds  raised  to  satisfy  just 
demands  of  creditors  and  bondholders,  and 
also  in  this  case  to  take  measures  for  the 
permanent  preservation  of  order  and  security 
in  the  Black  Republic.  Several  Haitian  po- 
litical leaders  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
United  States  should  oversee  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Haiti  is  one  of  the  great  danger  points  in 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  If  we 
are  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
should  render  interference  by  other  nations 
unnecessary,  and  to  do  this  we  must,  when- 
ever occasion  requires,  take  such  action  as 


will  prevent  ill  treatment  of  foreign  debtors 
or  insult  to  foreign  representatives. 

To  put  down  bloodshed  now  and  then, 
when  fierce  outbreaks  occur,  is  by  no  means 
the  full  duty  of  this  country  in  this  matter. 

THE  EASTLAND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

A  Chicago  Grand  Jury  has  brought  indict- 
ments charging  manslaughter  and  criminal 
carelessness  against  four  officers  of  the  com- 
pany which  owned  the  Eastiand,  and  against 
her  captain  and  eng^eer.  It  is  charged  that 
the  company's  officers  knew  that  their  boat 
was  unstable  and  unseaworthy,  and  that  in 
several  points  they  were  criminally  negligent 
of  their  duty.  The  findings  and  recomnoen- 
dations  of  the  Grand  Jury  will  be  discussed 
in  next  week's  issue. 

The  reason  given  last  week  for  the  abrupt 
ending  of  the  investigation  of  the  Eastland 
disaster  conducted  by  Mr.  Redfield,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  was  that  Judge  Landis,  of  the 
Federal  Court,  had  ordered  that  no  witnesses 
before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  should  appear 
before  another  body.  But  another  reason 
was  that  Secretary  Redfield  had,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  and  press  of  Chicago,  inter- 
fered in  other  investigations  by  unwise  pro- 
tests and  comment,  seemingly  in  the  effort 
to  protect  the  inspectors  of  his  Department 
There  certainly  has  been  no  lack  of  investi- 
gations— coroner's  jury,  Cook  County's 
Grand  Jury,  Federal  Grand  Jury,  and  Secre- 
tary Redfield 's;  others  even  were  planned 
but  not  carried  out 

It  is  evident  that  this  case  calls  for  two 
kinds  of  inquiry :  one  through  the  ordinary 
judicial  and  prosecuting  officials  which  should 
scrutinize  the  evidence,  apportion  the  guflt  if 
they  find  misconduct,  and  bring  indictments 
as  called  for;  the  other  to  look  into  the 
larger  questions  of  licensing  and  inspecting 
and  of  controlling  steamboat  management 
The  first  is  the  function  of  grand  juries,  the 
second  of  the  United  States  Government 
And  as  the  investigation  may  deal  with  the 
whole  method  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  not  merely  consist  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  Department  into  the  conduct  of  its 
individual  employees,  it  should  start  outside 
of  the  Department,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Post-Office  investigation  under  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's Administration.  We  are  g^d,  there- 
fore, to  note  President  Wilson's  letter  to 
Mayor  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  in  which  he 
promises  to  '*see  to  it  that  the  investigation 
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does  not  result  in  a  way  which  will  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public."  What 
the  public  demand  is  that  not  merely  the 
responsibility  for  the  Eastland  disaster  be 
fixed,  but  that  assurance  be  given  that  the 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  make  life 
on  steamboats  safe  and  colossal  tragedies 
like  that  of  the  Eastland  impossible. 

That  the  rules  for  excursion  boats  espe- 
cially are  now  inadequate  is  indicated  in 
many  ways.  Thus,  a  year  ago  the  Secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  a  letter  the 
last  words  of  which  almost  foreshadow  the 
Eastland  disaster : 

We  believe  the  conditions  of  the  excursion 
passenger  steamers  are  altogether  too  unsafe  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  without  a  most  vigor- 
ous protest  from  this  Federation,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  in.  the*  event  of  any  accident  in  the 
future,  that  we  at  least  had  registered  a  protest. 
For  instance,  we  claim  it  is  a  crime  to  permit 
the  Christopher  Columbus  3,800  passengers, 
with  the  excuse  that  she  runs  but  five  miles 
from  shore.  That  crowded  condition,  regard- 
less of  sufficient  lifeboats  or  able  seamen,  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  will  prove  to  have  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  thousands  of  people,  even  if 
she  were  tied  to  the  docks. 

As  to  the  stability  of  the  Eastland,  Andrew 
Furuseth,  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  in  an  inter- 
view said : 

It  was  due  to  overloading  and  to  the  lack  of 
fast,  permanent  ballast.  No  passenger  boat  is  ^ 
safe  that  will  not  stand  up  with  its  maximum 
load  of  passengers  all  on  one  side  without  water 
ballast  Water  ballast  is  to  be  used,  not  as  a 
safety  device,  but  only  for  trimming,  to  keep 
the  ship  on  an  even  keel,  reduce  friction  and 
cost  of  fuel  and  to  make  speed. 

The  efficiency  with  which  the  Chicago 
authorities  managed  the  work  of  rescue, 
relief,  and  aiding  the  friends  of  the  lost  to 
recover  theif  bodies  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Individual  instances  of  sympathy  and  energy 
are  abundant  Here  are  two  which  we  find 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
*'  Tribune :" 

Margaret  Condon  is  head  telephone  operator 
at  the  Western  Electric  plant  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  of  July  she  went  back  to  help  handle 
the  telephone  inquiries  for  the  missing.  She 
went  on  duty  at  one  o*clock  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  stayed  at  the  switchboard  until  eleven 
o^clock  Sunday  night — thirty-four  hours.  She 
says  she  didn't  want  to  trust  the  board  to  any* 
body  else. 

Helen  Repa,  a  nurse  in  the  Western  Electric 
l^ant  hospital,  got  through  the  police   lines, 


pulled  a  couple  of  people  out  of  the  water,  and 
helped  resuscitate  several  more.  Then  she 
jumped  on  an  ambulance  and  rode  down  to  the 
Iroquois  Hospital.  From  there  she  ordered 
five  hundred  blankets  from  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.  on  her  own  responsibility,  helped  wrap 
them  around  the  injured  as  they  were  brought 
in,  did  a  lot  of  bandaging,  and  tied  a  few  arte- 
ries. Then  she  went  back  to  the  Eastland, 
opened  a  temporary  morgue  in  a  near-by  ware- 
house, collected  the  clothing  as  it  was  cut  from 
the  bodies,  tagged  the  bodies  and  the  clothing 
for  identification,  and  drove  away  the  under- 
takers.   Then  she  went  home  in  a  street  car. 

It  was  not  only  the  "  Eastland  disaster ;"  it 
was  the  Eastland  revelation. 

GENRRAL   BENJAMIN    F.  TRACY 

To  have  attained  distinction  in  three  great 
fields  of  endeavor  was  the  fortune  of  the  late 
General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  who  died  re- 
cently at  his  home  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  As  a  soldier,  as  a  statesman 
whose  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  of 
much  imjx)rtance,  and  as  a  jurist  his  service 
to  his  country  was  certainly  noteworthy. 

General  Tracy  was  elected  a  District 
Attorney  of  Tioga  County  in  the  year  1853. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  issued  the  first 
Republican  appeal  in  New  York  State. 

As  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  he  raised  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-seventh  Regiments  of  New  York 
Volunteers,  serving  as  colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  under  General  Bumside. 
He  won  the  Congressional  medal  of  honor 
and  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers for  his  gallantry  at  the  Battie  of 
the  Wilderness,  where  he  was  desperately 
wounded  in  the  final  attack  upon  the  Con- 
federate line.  After  his  recovery  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Annapolis  he  was  later  appointed 
colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  R^ment  colored  troops. 

After  the  war  he  received  an  appointment 
as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  and  in  this 
position  he  carried  on  a  relentiess  war 
against  the  distillers  who  had  been  defraud- 
ing the  Government.  He  was  responsible 
for  drawing  up  the  Conspiracy  Act,  under 
which  all  trials  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  had  been  held  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Likewise  he  was  responsible 
for  the  Revenue  Act  of  1868,  which  is  still 
the  basis  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  dis- 
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tilled  spirits.  He  served  also  as  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  and  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Kings  County  for 
many  years. 

General  Tracy  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  by  President  Harrison,  and  as  a 
successor  to  Secretary  Whitney  he  continued 
the  latter *s  policy  of  reformation  with  marked 
results.  When  he  received  his  appointment, 
to  quote  from  his  report  of  1889 : 

"  The  details  of  administering  the  navy, 
as  an  existing  force,  its  vessels  in  commission, 
its  officers  and  its  crews,  were  scattered,  with- 
out system  or  coherence,  among  a  variety  of 
offices,  bureaus,  and  boards.  .  .  .  The  as- 
signment of  officers  to  duty,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  movements  of  ships  in  commission, 
were  in  charge  of  an  *  office  of  detail,'  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  which  bureau  was,  at  the 
same  time,  supplying  compasses,  chronom- 
eters, and  navigating  instruments,  electric 
light  plant,  ships'  libraries,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous articles.  The  enlistment  and  assign- 
ment of  seamen  belonged  to  Equipment,  which 
was  also  engaged  in  the  supply  of  another 
list  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  galleys,  chains,  and  anchors. 
The  direction  of  gunnery  practice  by  ships  in 
commission  was  in  charge  of  Ordnance,  whose 
all-important  duties  in  providing  the  navy 
with  a  modem  armament  left  little  oppor- 
tunity for  supervising  the  occupations  of 
vessels  at  sea.  ...  To  all  these  frag- 
ments of  authority  there  was  no  central  unity 
of  direction,  except  such  as  could  be  given 
by  the  personal  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  broad  and  general  super- 
vision over  all  executive  business  which  is 
required  by  a  department  as  comprehensive 
as  the  navy,  and  cases  were  not  infrequent 
where  a  ship  received  simultaneous  orders 
from  three  separate  bureaus  which  were  so 
directiy  contradictory  that  it  was  impossible 
to  execute  them." 

So  important  was  the  reconstruction  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  policy  of  the 
Navy  Department  that  he  has  been  at  times 
called  the  "  Father  of  the  Fighting  Navy,"  a 
title  which  he  rightiy  shares  with  Secretary 
Whitney. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  navy  Gen- 
eral Tracy  resumed  his  private  practice  of 
law.  He  served  as  counsel  for  Venezuela  in 
the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  line  between 
that  country  and  England.  He  was  also  one  of 


the  counsel  for  the  defense  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  when  he  was  sued  by  Theodore 
Tilton.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  and  his  advice  as  a  lawyer 
and  financial  expert  has  had  influence  upon 
its  prosperity  and  growth. 

MAARTBN    MAARTENS 

The  novels  of  Maarten  Maartens,  who  died 
at  Zeist,  Holland,  on  August  4,  dealt  as  to 
exterior  matters  almost  entirely  with  Dutch 
life.  But  both  in  their  idealism  and  in  their 
irony  they  were  universal  in  their  application. 
Indeed,  they  were  probably  better  liked  by 
English  and  American  readers  than  by  the 
Dutch  themselves,  who  were  inclined  to  find 
distasteful  the  often  sordid  details  of  peasant 
life  and  the  contrasted  rendering  of  crassly 
prosperous  Dutch  burghers  and  capitalists. 
In  fact,  these  things  were  but  the  dark  back- 
ground against  which  the  novelist  almost 
invariably  threw  into  relief  nobility  and  sacri- 
fice. The  author  of  "  God's  Fool "  can 
never  be  accused  of  cynicism,  although  he 
had  a  trenchant  wit  when  scoring  selfishness 
and  grossness. 

As  a  writer  of  English  this  bom  Dutchman 
had  few  superiors.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
descriptive  and  equally  adept  in  rendering 
character  through  dialogue.  When  he  chose 
he  could  be  "popular,"  but  his  mind  was 
naturally  subtie  and  he  liked  to  deal  with 
motive  and  temperament  thoughtfully,  per- 
•haps  sometimes  also  by  remote  suggestion 
rather  than  by  demonstration.  Probably  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  his  work  came  from 
the  intellectual  and  critical  class  rather  than 
from  the  omnivorous  devourers  of  fiction. 
Two  or  three  of  his  novek,  however,  cer- 
tainly had  a  wide  and  general  audience. 

Maarten  Maartens's  real  name  was  Joost 
Marius  Willem  van  der  Poorten-Schwarr. 
He  was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  studied  at  an 
Elnglish  school,  and  held  degrees  from  Ger- 
man, Scotch,  and  American  universities.  He 
traveled  and  lived  in  several  Continental  coun- 
tries, and  much  of  his  writing  was  done  in 
those  countries.  All  his  books  were  written 
in  English,  and  most  or  all  were  later  trans- 
lated into  Dutch.  Certainly  he  was  a  cosmo- 
politan writer,  if  ever  there  was  one.  In  this 
respect  he  may  be  compared  with  Joseph 
Conrad,  who  was  born  in  Poland,  was  a 
sailor,  leamed  English  from  reading  the 
newspapers,  and  published  the  first  of  his 
many  novels  in  English  after  he  was  forty 
yeaK  old.     Thare  is  a  certain  resemblance, 
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too,  in  the  work  of  Maartens  and  Conrad ; 
both  authors  are  subjective,  averse  to  con- 
ventional construction  and  plot-building,  and 
rich  in  undercurrents  of  suggestion.  Maar- 
tens's  first  book,  "The  Sin  of  Joost 
AveUngh,"  which  for  some  time  sought  a 
publisher  in  vain,  was  for  sheer  power  as 
^ood  as  anything  he  wrote.  Of  his  other 
books,  "  God's  Fool,"  "  The  Greater  Glory  " 
(which  first  appeared  in  serial  form  in  The 
OuUook),  "  Dorothea,"  and  "  My  Lady  No- 
body  *'  are  the  best  known. 

THE   PANAMA-PACIFIC 

PICTURES  ^    ,       J  ^       . . 

As  a  rule,  the  awards  handed  out  to  vanous 
artists  at  expositions  convey,  we  think,  little 
siirnificance  to  other  artists.  They  consti- 
tute in  general  the  announcement  that  a 
certain  group  of  artists  have  decided  that 
Mr  So-and-So  deserved  the  honor  thus 
conveyed,  just  as  years  ago  a  group  of 
painters  in  London  decided  that  Whisder's 
"Girl  in  White"  was  below  the  standard 
of  excellence  demanded  by  the  British  Royal 
Academy,  and  so  rejected  it  . 

Most  people,  however,  may  note  with  some 
interest  that  the  Grand  Prize  in  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  painting  at  the  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  has  been  awarded  to  Frederick 
Carl  Frieseke.  Mr.  Frieseke  is  a  native 
of  Michigan,  was  trained  in  Paris,  and  has 
worked  in  New  York.  While  not  generally 
considered  as  standing  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  artists,  he  has  been  a  notable  exponent 
of  decorative  art.  Some  of  his  pictures  have 
been  called  "  empty  "  and  **  insipid  "  by  very 
drastic  critics,  but  that  is  doubtiess  because 
his  work,  like  that  of  almost  every  artist, 
seems  uneven.  At  his  best  Mr.  Frieseke's 
canvases  are  certainly  very*  striking  and  are 
clearly  products  of  an  instinct  for  decora- 
tion. He  was  a  medalist  at  the  St  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904. 

As  at  that  Exposition  in  the  Department 
of  Sculpture,  so  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
DeF)artment  of  Painting,  a  Special  Grand 
Prize  has  been  awarded.  Its  recipient  is 
Frank  Duveneck,  of  Cincinnati,  who  repre- 
sents the  traditions  and  training  of  Munich. 
Mr.  Duveneck  is  a  distinguished  veteran 
and  has  exerted  influence  on  American  art 
Among  his  pupils  have  been  some  remark- 
able present-day  painters.  Separate  rooms 
are  devoted  to  the  works  of  WhisUer, 
Twachtman,  Sargent,  Chase,  Childe  Hassam, 

Redtield,  Tarbell,  Gari  Melchers.  and  How- 


ard Pyle.  The  contemporary  Califomian 
artists  Arthur  Mathews  and  Francis  McComas 
share  a  room  together.  Medals  of  honor  have 
been  awarded  to  the  late  John  W.  Alexander, 
to  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Violet  Oakley,  and  to 
Messrs.  Metcalf,  Miller,  Parker,  Schofield, 
Carlsen,  and  Griffin. 

To  turn  from  these  latter- day  names,  we 
find  that  nineteenth-century  portrait-painting 
is  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Huntington 
and  Healy,  and  figure  and  genrt  are  illustrated 
by  Winslow  Homer,  Boughton,  Weir,  Shir- 
law,  and  others.  Landscape  is  illustrated  by 
Inness,  Robinson,  and  others.  Later  devel- 
opments in  figure-painting  and  landstape 
are  specially  to  be  noted  in  the  pictures  of 
Kendall  and  Dougherty. 

Turning  from  oil  paintings  to  water-colors 
and  miniatures,  we  note  that  medals  of  honor 
have  been  given  to  such  artists  as  Lillian 
Hale,  Laura  Hills,  Muhrmann,  Mura,  Taylor, 
and  Woodbury,  just  as  in  the  department  of 
etchings  and  engravings  we  find  that  Henry 
Wolf  has  captured  tiie  Grand  Prize,  and  that 
medals  were  given  to  such  men  as  Washburn, 
White,  Baumann,  Lewis,  and  MacLaughlin. 

The  collection  of  oils,  water-colors,  minia- 
tures, etchings,  and  engravings  shown  at 
San  Francisco,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Some  critics  are  enthu- 
siastic in  its  praise.  Others  lament  that  some 
great  names  should  be  poorly  represented. 

The  foreign  paintings  have  seemed  to  elicit 
more  general  commendation,  if  we  judge  by 
the  suggestion  made  by  certain  of  our  mu- 
seum authorities  throughout  the  country 
that  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  best  works  should  be 
put  in  circuit— that  is  to  say,  should  consti- 
tute a  rotary  exhibition  to  be  taken  to  the 
principal  art  centers — all  this  if  the  foreign 
commissioners  and  exhibitors  consent!  It 
is  now  proposed,  however,  that  the  plan  in- 
clude the  best  American  works  also. 

Whether  the  American  or  the  foreign  exhi- 
bition at  San  Francisco  be  considered,  most 
visitors  feel  that  it  includes  too  many  pictures. 
One  well-known  critic  remarks :  **  If  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  them  were  removed  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  property  hung, 
the  collection  would  he  a  thousand  per  cent 
improved." 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  state- 
ment should  be  made  with  qualifications. 
There  is  very  much  good  material  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  of  distinct  educa- 
tional value. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  RE- 
FORMER IS  HARD 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  well  known  in  New 
York  State  for  his  philanthropic  activities  and 
his  public  services,  about  eight  months  ago 
left  the  well-earned  leisure  of  his  comfortable 
home  to  assume  the  onerous  and  unrewarded 
task  of  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  that  he 
might  correct  some  of  the  horrible  iniquities 
which  have  characterized  that  prison  house 
and  might  initiate  there  some  of  those  ex- 
perimental reforms  in  prison  discipline  to 
which  the  students  of  penology  have  long 
beeh  pointing  the  way.  Miss  Katherine  B. 
Davis,  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  special 
student  of  sociology  in  Germany  and  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Sociology,  has  devoted  her  life,  not 
merely  to  improving  prison  conditions,  but  to 
revolutionizing  prison  methods  and  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  the  human  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Her  appointment  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  two  years  ago  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction  for  the  dty  of  New 
York  was  hailed  throughout  the  country 
by  those  who  knew  anything  of  her 
character  and  career,  and  of  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  reform  the  punitive 
methods  of  America.  Such  reforms,  effi- 
ciently carried  out,  always  arouse  a  double 
hostility — that  of  corruptionists  who  have 
profited  by  the  evils  which  the  reformers 
propose  to  abolish,  and  that  of  the  so-called 
conservatives,  who  think  that  nothing  can  be 
unless  it  already  has  been.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, strange  that  anonymous  accusations 
have  been  preferred  against  Mr.  Osborne 
and  apparently  a  criminal  conspiracy  con- 
cocted to  drive  him  from  his  office,  and  that, 
founded  on  complaints  issuing  from  the  City 
Penitentiary,  an  investigation  of  Miss  Davis's 
administration  has  been  commenced  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons.  There  are 
signs  that  the  assailants  of  Mr.  Osborne  are 
retiring  from  the  assault  in  discouragement, 
and  there  is  indication  that  the  opponents  of 
Miss  Davis  will  likewise  meet  with  failure. 

Of  the  conditions  which  Miss  Davis  found 
existing  in  Blackwell's  Island,  of  what  she 
has  attempted  to  do  to  reform  them,  and  of 
the  obstacles  which  she  has  encountered  in 
her  work  The  Outlook  will  have  something 
to  say  next  week.  To  the  anonymous  com- 
plaints against  Mr.  Osborne  we  shall  pay  no 
attention  until  they  get  some  respectable 
parentage  and  are  presented  in  some  better 


form  than  floating  and  unsupported  rumors. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  give  our 
readers  detailed  information  respecting  either 
the  unofficial  complaints  in  the  one  case  or  the 
official  investigation  in  the  other,  in  order  to 
make  clear  to  them  the  real  issue  underlying 
the  assault  upon  both  these  honored  refoinv 
ers.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Osborne, 
in  his  revolt  against  the  abominable  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  in  Sing  Sing,  has 
been  carried  in  individual  instances  into  un- 
wise indulgences.  It  is  certain  that  Miss 
Davis,  hampered  by  bad  btlildings,  ill-trained 
assistants,  and  inadequate  funds,  has  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  that  she  hoped,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  her  desire  to  do  the  work 
both  of  an  administrator  and  of  a  reformer 
she  has  attempted  -too  much.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  purposes  of  both  have  been 
high,  their  motives  pure,  their  knowledge 
both  of  conditions  and  of  needs  accurate, 
and  the  principles  on  which  ihey  have 
acted  those  well  established  among  modem 
experts. 

The  two  methods  of  dealing  with  crime 
may  be  described  in  a  paragraph  in  simple 
and  unmistakable  language. 

The  old  penology  indulged  the  spirit  of 
revenge  against  the  criminal  and  called  it 
"  vindictive  justice."  Its  familiar  motto  was, 
"  Fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime."  It 
trusted  to  the  deterrent  power  of  fear  to  pre- 
vent crime.  Its  philosophy  was.  The  crimi- 
nal has  infficted  an  injury  on  society,  there- 
fore inflict  an  injury  on  the  criminal ;  this 
will  both  prevent  him  from  repeating  the 
crime  and  his  fellows  from  imitating  it  Exe- 
cutions were  made  public  that  they  might 
inspire  the  deterrent  power  of  fear  in  the 
community,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
came  from  afai*to  witness  these  executions. 
The  fruit  of  this  philosophy  was  seen  in  the 
horrible  torture  inflicted  on  criminals  by  the 
state  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  is  seen  in  the 
barbaric  lynchings  which  disgrace  some  parts 
of  our  country  to-day.  Under  this  system 
crime  has  grown  faster  than  population.  To 
put  some  limits  to  this  spirit  of  vindictive 
justice  the  Mosaic  Code  commanded,  **  An 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  To 
put  an  end  to  vindictive  justice  with  all  its 
fruitage  of  evil  Jesus  said,  "  But  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you."" 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  penology.  Its 
motto  is.  Fit  the  punishment  not  to  the  crime 
but  to  the  criminal.  Its  object  is  not  to  deter 
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the  criminal  from  crime,  but  to  cure  him  of 
the  criminal  impulse.     Its  trust  is  not  in  the 
deterrent  power  of  fear  but  in  the  inspiring 
power    of   an  awakened   self-respect  and  a 
newly  created  hope  of  acquiring  the  respect 
of  society.    Its  philosophy  is :  The  criminal  is 
largely  the  creature  of  his  evil  environment ; 
change  the  environment  and  you  may  hope 
to  change  the  man ;  surround  him  with  men 
who  believe  in  him  and  he  will  begin  to  be- 
lieve in  himself ;  with  men  who  are  just  before 
they  are  generous,  but  generous  as  well  as 
just,  and  from  them  he  will  imbibe  the  spirit 
both  of  justice  and  of  generosity.     The  old 
penology  treated  the  criminal  like  a  brute ;  it 
brutalized    him.     The   new  penology  treats 
him  like    a  man;  it   humanizes   him.     The 
criminal  has  abused  his  liberty,  therefore  the 
new  penology  deprives  him  of  his  liberty,  but 
it  also  shows  him  how  that  liberty  can  be  re- 
covered and  how  it  should  be  used.     It  ^n- 
ishes  wrong-doing,  but  it  punishes  the  criminal 
in  society  as  the  parent  punishes  the  child  in 
the  home,  not  to  gratify  revenge  but  to  cure 
the  wrong-doer.  By  one  and  the  same  process 
it  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  criminal  and  of 
society,  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  good 
will  to  both.     It  is  punitive  only  that  it  may 
be  remedial. 

The  issue  involved  in  the  investigation  of 
Miss  Davis  and  in  the  accusations  preferred 
against  Mr.  Osborne  is  fundamentally  the 
issue  between  the  old  and  the  new  penology ; 
between  avenging  crime  and  curing  crime. 
Whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  the  accusers, 
they  represent  mediaevalism.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  of  the  accused,  they 
represent  the  modem  scientific  method  and 
the  modem  human  spirit 


PREPARING   TO    VOTE 

We  Americans  are  a  slow-moving,  lethar- 
gic, cautious,  deliberate  people.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  are  not  commonly  cdled  particularly 
alert,  turn  out  one  government,  nominate 
candidates,  carry  on  a  campaign,  and  put 
another  government  into  office  and  set  it  at 
work,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  weel;s ;  while 
we  Americans  must  start  the  process  of  elect- 
ing a  new  Administration  or  even  continuing 
an  old  one  in  power  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  new  Administration  can  take  office 
or  the  old  one  can  receive  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  this  year  of  1915  we 


must  hefrin  to  get  ready  to  elect  a  President 
and  Congress  to  take  office  in  1917. 

Every  American  voter  who  does  not  know 
just  what  his  rights  or  duties  imder  the  law 
are  should  be  now  inquiring  what  he  can  do 
and  what  he  ought  to  do. 

The  rights  of  the  voter  under  the  law  vary 
in  different  States. 

Not  all  States  that  have  direct  primaries 
use  them  in  the  process  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  Of  the  forty-eight 
States  of  the  Union  only  sbcteen  have 
adopted  the  Presidential  preference  primary— 
that  is,  a  primary  at  which  the  voters  express 
theu-  preference  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. The  first  State  to  adopt  such  a  pri- 
mary was  Oregon,  only  five  years  ago.  In 
the  1912  campaign  there  were  ten  States 
that  used  the  Presidential  preference  pri- 
mary m  choosing  delegates  to  the  National 
conventions.  Since  then  she  other  States 
have  put  into  effect  this  form  of  primary  by 
law.  The  sbcteen  States  are  as  foUows, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  adoption  of  the 
law  : 

Stete.  Year  of  Adoption. 

North  Dakota  191 1    <lja  "oj  Jro  Into  effect  until 

Nebraska  1911    ?i;^^^i•,«,P^^S'y«mpa»«n 

Wisconsin  19U  3ecti2*ilei|2^s"t^5l1 

New  Jersey  1911  °y  primary,  but   afforded 

California  1017  pooppo/tunityforexpress- 

^auiurnia  lyi^  ^jg  preference  directly  for 

Illinois  1912  Pre5fiential      candidates 

Maryland  1912  other  bUtes  had  voluntary 

Ma^achusetto  1912  •'hicr^lUgilS."'"  e?e 

Michigan  1912   elected. 

South  Dakota  1912 

Iowa  1913  • 

Minnesota  1913 

New  Hampshire  1913 

Ohio  1913 

Pennsylvania  1913 

The  States  differ  from  one  another,  not 
only  in  the  way  in  which  the  primaries  are 
applied,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  part  which 
the  voter  can  take  in  selecting  candidates. 

In  one  State  the  ordinary  voter  has  virtu- 
ally no  real  chance  to  take  part  in  nominating 
men  for  office.  In  another  he  can  take  part 
in  the  prhnary  of  any  party  and  help  to  nom- 
inate its  candidates.  In  another  he  must  first 
enroll  in  a  party  before  he  is  eligible  to  take 
part  in  its  primaries. 

It  is  in  those  States  which  have  laws  limit- 
ing the  primaries  to  those  who  have  enrolled 
in  the  several  parties  that  the  voters  should 
now  be  astir  to  learn  their  rights  and  to  find 
out  what  is  required  of  them  if  they  are  to 
exercise  those  rights. 

When  he  gets  the  necessary  information, 
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then  the  voter  must  make  up  his  mind  what 
he  will  do. 

He  may  decide  not  to  enroll  in  any  party. 
In  that  case  he  surrenders  all  chance  of  heli>- 
ing  to  determine  what  men  shall  be  named 
as  candidates  for  office.  He  will  be  an 
avowed  independent.  He  will  have  a  right 
to  condemn  the  parties  if  they  allow  corrupt 
influences  to  control  them  and  offer  to 
unenrolled  voters  only  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy candidates,  but  he  cannot  regard  this 
as  a  personal  grievance  or  as  depriving  him 
of  any  right  of  citizenship,  since  he  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  forego  the  right  which 
the  law  gave  to  him  of  taking  part  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates.  He  has  deliber- 
ately, by  his  choice  of  independence,  com- 
missioned others  to  make  the  selection  of  the 
candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  by  declining 
to  enroll  he  reserves  to  himself  entire  free- 
dom of  action,  unhampered  by  any  sense  of 
obligation  to  a  party  organization.  The  man 
who  enters  a  party  primary  and  is  beaten  in 
a  fair  and  honest  contest  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  manly  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the 
defeat,  support  the  organization  with  which 
he  has  thrown  in  his  lot,  and  wait  his  chance 
to  renew  the  contest  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning next  time.  This  burden  of  obligation 
the  avowed  independent  does  not  have  to 
bear. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  no  right  to 
incur  this  burden  of  obligation.  There  are 
very  good  reasons  why  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy  should  not  incur  party  duties. 
There  are  some  men  whose  influence  and 
usefulness  may  in  g^eat  measure  depend  upon 
their  political  independence.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, American  voters  ought  to  accept  the 
burdens  of  party  as  a  part  of  their  burden 
of  citizenship.  Somebody  has  to  nominate 
candidates,  and  it  is  more  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  self-government  for  as  many  voters 
as  possible  to  take  part  in  the  task  of  nom- 
inating, than  it  is  for  the  g^eat  mass  of  the 
voters  to  leave  that  task  to  a  few.  And  this 
is  true  whether  the  few  are  public-spirited 
or  whether  they  exercise  their  privilege  prof- 
itably to  themselves  in  the  service  of  inter- 
ests that  want  only  subservient  men  nomi- 
nated by  any  party.  Under  a  popular  form 
of  government  the  avowed  independent 
should  be  the  exceptional  man  who  foregoes 
this  duty  of  nominating  candidates  only  be- 
cause it  would  interfere  with  other  and  more 
compelling  public  duties. 

The  voter  who  finds  himself  free  to  help 


nominate  candidates  must  then  decide  what 
party  he  will  join.  If  he  lives  in  a  State 
which  has  a  so-called  "  open  primary,"  he 
need  do  nothing  else  till  primary  day  comes 
around.  If,  however,  he  lives  in  a  State 
which  has  a  "  closed  primary,"  he  must  sec 
that  he  is  enrolled.  Enrollment  consists  in 
recording  one's  nam^  as  a  party  member. 
The  unenrolled  voter  cannot  vote  in  any 
primary.  The  enrolled  voter  can  vote 
only  in  that  party  in  which  his  name  is 
enrolled. 

The  time  for  enrollment  is  usually  set  well 
in  advance  of  the  primaries.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  impossible  for  corrupt 
reasons  to  shift  voters  at  the  last  moment  in 
large  numbers  from  one  party  to  another. 
In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  the  voter, 
if  he  wishes  to  determine  who  shall  be  the 
candidates  of  a  party  next  year,  must  be 
enrolled  in  that  party  this  fall. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  voter 
who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  Presidential 
primary  next  year  to  decide  now  which  party 
he  will  join.  He  must  make  up  his  mind 
now  which  party  is  most  likely  to  stand  for 
the  policies  he  approves.  He  should  frame 
his  own  platform.  He  should  decide  what 
sort  of  man  he  wants  to  see  made  President, 
and  then  he  should  select  that  party  which 
he  believes  is  most  likely  to  have  a  platform 
like  his  and  name  the  sort  of  man  he  prefers. 
Then  he  should  enroll  in  that  party  and  do 
his  part  in  seeing  that  the  party  adopts  that 
sort  of  platform  and  nominates  that  sort  of 
man. 

In  this  respect  every  American  is  an  inde- 
pendent, for  he  is  perfectiy  free  now  to 
choose  between  the  parties. 


NOT  DRAMATIC  BUT 
IMPORTANT 

This  month  of  August  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  men  are  working  in  Albany,  New 
York,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  happily  thus 
far  cooler  than  usual,  while  many  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens are  playing  golf  in  the  mountains 
or  bathing  in  the  surf  on  the  seashore.  Some 
of  these  Constitution-makers  are  doubtless 
working  for  their  own  interest  to  retain  a 
power  which  is  slipping  away  from  them,  but 
not  a  few  are  engaged  in  unselfish  and 
unrewarded  labor  for  the  public  gDod.  The 
Outiook,  in  reference  to  their  labors,  extends 
to  them,  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
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its  readers,  ihis  word  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude. 

The  New  York  people  have  paid  but  scant 
attention  to  this  really  important  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  for  a  very  simple,  if 
not  wholly  adequate,  reason.  It  is  the  dra- 
matic, not  the  important,  which  interests  the 
average  reader.  The  essence  of  the  dra- 
matic is  struggle ;  and  struggle,  if  not  more 
real,  is  more  apparent  in  Becker's  fight  for 
life.  Thaw's  fight  for  liberty,  or  even  the 
Johnson-Willard  fight  for  a  prize,  than  in 
the  important  but  rather  dull  debates  inci- 
dent to  Constitution-making. 

None  the  less  is  this  struggle  important ; 
not  only  because  it  directly  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nine  million  citizens  of  New  York 
State,  but  also  because  it  indirectly  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  ninety  million  people  of  the 
United  States.  For  it  is  really  a  battle  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people  which  is  being  fought 
at  Albany.  The  short  ballot,  the  reduction  of 
the  State  departments  from  a  hundred  and 
forty  which  the  people  cannot  watch  to 
eleven  which  they  can  watch,  the  power  of 
the  Governor  to  initiate  the  budget,  the  power 
of  the  citizens  in  our  great  cities  to  manage 
their  own  local  affairs,  are  all,  in  different 
forms  and  phases,  methods  to  promote  the 
liberty  of  the  p)eople.  The  opposition  to 
these  necessar}'  reforms  is  all  opposition  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of 
special  privilege.  If  those  who  believe  in 
liberty  do  not  find  in  the  above  propositions 
all  that  they  wish,  they  can  at  least  take 
courage  from  the  fact  that  propositions  intro- 
duced into  the  Constitutional  Convention  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  from  the  people  some 
of  the  liberties  which  they  now  possess  are 
apparently  dead  beyond  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  the  impor- 
tant as  well  as  the  dramatic  will  find  matter 
to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  them  in  a 
letter  from  a  staff  correspondent  on  another 
page  giving  some  account  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 


AN    IMPORTANT   STEP 

In  his  address  before  the  Conference 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Security  League,  in  New  York  City,  Lyman 
Abbott  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Satterlee,  an  ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  "  Na- 


tional  Council   for   Defense,"  in   which  he 
said: 

Such  a  council  should  be  composed  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (as  Chairman), 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  (as  Vice-Chairman),  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Appropriations,  Naval  Affairs  and  Military 
Affairs,  and  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  the  President  of  the  Army  War  College,  an 
admiral  who  has  commanded  a  fleet,  and  the 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College.  All  the 
details  should  be  left  to  this  council,  and  appro- 
priation bills  recommended  by  them  would  be 
almost  sure  of  passage.  The  civilian  element 
would  largely  predominate. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  council  appears 
to  The  Outlook  to  be  an  important  step  in 
the  preparation  against  war.  The  suggestion 
has  had  the  approval  of  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood.  In  substantially  the  form 
advocated  by  Mr.  Satterlee  it  was  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  General  Staff  on  the 
**  Organization  of  the  Land  Forces  of  the 
United  States,"  published  in  1912. 

The  Nation's  policy  of  defense  should 
not  be  made  a  matter  of  party  conflicts, 
should  not  be  changed  with  every  changing 
administration,  and  should  not  be  left  to 
be  determined  by  men  wholly  ignorant  of 
naval  and  military  matters.  Congress  should, 
and  must,  decide  whether  there  shall  be 
any  preparation  against  war,  how  far  in 
that  preparation  we  shall  depend  upon  a 
navy,  how  far  upon  an  army,  how  far,  if  at 
all,  upon  volunteer  and  extemporized  forces 
called  into  existence  in  case  of  attack.  But  m 
determining  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
organizing  for  defense  Congress  should  cer- 
tainly be  guided,  and  largely  governed,  by  a 
permanent  and  expert  body.  This  coundling 
body  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  include 
representatives  of  the  Administration  and  of 
Congress,  supplemented  by  lay  representa- 
tives free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  party 
prejudices. 

We  have  no  wish  to  see  bureaucracy  sub- 
stituted for  democracy,  but  democrac>'  should 
make  free  use  of  bureaus.  The  course  which 
has  been  pursued  by  two  administrations,  one 
Republican,  the  other  Democratic,  in  creating 
a  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  give  stability  and 
permanence  to  our  National  banking  system 
furnishes  a  good  precedent  for  the  present 
Administration  to  ff>"a.w  in  dealing  with 
National  defense.  .,  the4  quite  as  impor- 
tant for  National  s  spirit  I  that  our  National 
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defense  should  be  organized  on  a  permanent 
basis,  in  accordance  with  an  established 
policy,  and  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  experts,  as  that  this  course  should  be  pur- 
sued in  dealing  with  our  National  currency. 


THE  PLUS  SIGN 

The  preacher  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
chancel  without  book  or  note — a  tall,  vig- 
orous figure  with  a  strongly  molded  face. 
Through  the  open  windows  of  the  littie  rustic 
church  came  the  breath  of  the  sea  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  pines.  The  day  was  fair 
and  still,  and  the  sunshine,  falling  on  the 
white  birches,  was  like  the  purity  of  heaven. 
Untroubled  peace  filled  the  wide  sweep  of 
sky  and  enfolded  the  worshipers.  There 
was  no  faintest  echo  of  far-off  guns,  no  hint 
in  earth  or  air  of  unparalleled  tempest  en- 
gulfing half  the  world ;  there  was  the  silence 
of  a  world  asleep  and  radiant  with  the  bloom 
of  midsummer. 

But  there  was  not  an  ear  in  which  the 
thunder  of  battie  was  not  heard,  not  a  heart 
which  was  not  heavy  with  a  sense  of  un- 
speakable grief  (•  the  worshipers  had  entered 
into  the  experience  of  Gethsemane  and  were 
bearing,  each  in  the  measure  of  his  capability, 
the  sorrows,  of  the  world.  The  sea  was 
half  veiled  by  a  mist  that  seemed  an  exhala- 
tion of  light  drifting  in  and  out ;  but  beyond., 
darkness  rested  on  the  face  of  the  waters 
and  blackness  of  thick  darkness  lay  like  a 
pall  over  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  men. 
The  earth  that  had  seemed  to  be  rolling 
slowly  heavenward  had  slipped  back  to  hell ; 
when  the  day  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  night  had 
come  sweeping  back ;  how  could  the  world 
regain  the  beauty  that  had  been  ravished,  the 
strength  that  had  been  poured  out  like  water, 
the  lost  treasures  of  faith  and  hope  that  had 
been  painfully  gathered  in  the  long  ascent  of 
the  race  out  of  savagery  ?  The  waste  of  it 
all  was  intolerable,  incredible,  blasting  to  faith, 
and  the  preacher,  facing  the  worst  and  sound- 
ing the  deeps  of  sorrow,  held  the  cross  aloft, 
as  St.  Paul  had  held  it,  as  the  glory  of  life. 
It  was  not  the  supreme  tragedy  of  life,  but 
the  supreme  unveiling  of  the  heart  of  God. 
The  Mountain  of  the  Beatitudes  was  beauti- 
ful with  promises  of  peace  and  purity,  but  it 
was  a  foothill  on  the  way  to  the  Mountain  of 
the  Cross.  The  sorrow  of  life,  expressed  in 
the  cross,  i^  jvv^-\  a  ?ties.  shadow  on  a  lovely 
landscape ;  \^  ^   ^^^  hinthe  beauty  of  that 


landscape  and  gives  mass  and  power  and 
terrible  splendor  to  its  structure.  It  is  not  a 
subtraction  from  the  sum  of  living,  but  an 
eternal  addition.  Tt  strikes  a  deeper  note 
and  reveals  a  more  glorious  destiny  for  men. 
Through  the  dreams  of  ease  and  comfort  and 
security  it  lends  a  sudden  vision  of  things 
more  precious  than  ease,  more  to  be  desired 
than  comfort,  infinitely  more  to  be  prized  than 
security. 

The  cross,  the  preacher  said,  put  a  halo  . 
about  courage  and  gave  courage  its  spiritual 
meaning.  It  showed  how  transcendent  are 
spiritual  and  invisible  things.  Men  have 
died  by  the  million  during  the  past  year ;  not 
grudgingly  and  unwillingly,  but  gladly  ;  they 
have  met  death,  not  with  shrinking,  but  with 
a  cheer.  In  this  country  we  are  so  much  in 
love  with  life,  so  eager  to  share  its  activities 
and  grasp  its  rewards,  that  we  have  forgot- 
ten how  slight  a  value  life  has  simply  as  life, 
how  entirely  its  dignity  and  worth  come  from 
what  is  put  into  and  taken  out  of  it  '*  One 
crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  "  is  worth  more 
than  sluggish  years. 

Life  gets  its  value  from  death,  for  through 
death  the  infinite  continually  breaks  in  upon 
the  finite .  and  the  immortal  shines  in  upon 
the  mortal.  For  death  is  not  interruption 
but  fulfillment  of  life,  and  the  cross,  the  sym- 
bol of  sacrifice  and  death,  is  the  supreme  dis- 
closer of  God  the  Father.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  is  the  Almighty ;  on  Calvary  he  is 
God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  storm,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  in  the 
most  heartbreaking  tragedy,  the  love  of  the 
Father  finds  its  hour  of  supreme  revelation  ; 
and  not  the  Mountain  of  the  Beatitudes  but 
the  Mountain  of  the  Crucifixion  shines  with 
a  light  above  that  of  the  sun. 

In  the  story  with  which  the  preacher  ended, 
the  French  peasant  looks  back  across  the  little 
village  and  sees  the  great  crucifix,  from  which 
the  Lord  had  descended  to  talk  with  him,  and 
as  it  stands,  dearly  defined  against  the  eve- 
ning sky,  he  suddenly  sees  that  it  is  the  plus 
sign  gloriously  expanded  to  become  the  sym- 
bol of  the  vastness  and  richness  of  Ufe. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  GOODNESS 

The  modern  world  is  a  vast  complexity ; 
to  every  rule  there  seem  to  be  a  thousand 
exceptions,  against  every  rational  interpre- 
tation of  life  an  army  of  objections  mass 
themselves  in  solid  phalanx.     To  state  any 
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mayed,  beautifully  tender  and  sweet.  Life 
was  receding  from  him  like  an  outgoing  tide, 
and  night  was  coming  on ;  but  for  him  there 
was  neither  dismay  nor  confusion.  Through 
the  gathering  gloom  he  walked  serenely  on 
as  he  had  walked  the  path  when  it  was  steep 
and  the  sun  beat  on  it 

To  such  as  these  are  many  rewards  :  the 
love  of  children  deepened  by  reverence  and 
heightened  by  honor,  and  the  devotion  of 
friends^  strong  in   loyalty   and  beautiful  in 


tenderness  ;  but  below  and  beyond  all  other 
rewards  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  those 
less  serenely  confident,  the  clearing  of  the 
vision  of  those  less  securely  anchored  by 
integrity,  the  quiet  outbreathing  of  courage, 
cheerfulness,  and  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  time  and  change. 
**  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever." 


EX-AMBASSADOR  HERRICK   ON  THE  WAR 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


T 


iO  a  little  group  of  people  resting  at 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  the  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  ex-Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  formerly  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour 
one  evening  lately  of  his  experiences  in  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  most 
effective  thing  the  United  States  could  do  in 
the  present  crisis,  incident  to  Germany's  reply 
to  President  Wilson's  note,  to  secure  life  and 
property  rights  for  her  citizens  as  neutrals. 
It  was  Mr.  Herrick's  first  acceptance  since 
his  return  to  America  of  an  invitation  to 
speak  on  the  war  (and  he  had  received  sev- 
eral hundred,  which  up  to  this  time  he  had 
consistently  refused). 

In  speaking  of  the  anticipated  si^e  of 
Paris  last  fall,  Mr.  Herrick  said  that,  when  he 
asked  the  Foreign  Office  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber if  the  Government  would  go,  and  the 
reply  was  that  it  would  probably  leave  Paris, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay.  He  cabled  to 
^yashington,  saying  that  Germans,  Austrians, 
and  those  of  other  nationalities  were  in  his 
charge,  and  asked  if  he  should  remain.  Presi- 
dent's Wilson's  reply  was  that  he  must  use 
his  own  judgment 

His  decision  to  stay  influenced  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  and  the  Norw^^  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  remain  also,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 2  he  received  the  official  thanks  of  the 
French  Government  for  the  attitude  he  had 
taken. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Herrick,  simply, 
**  that  in  a  state  of  siege,  aside  from  the  good 
moral  influence  it  would  have,  the  fact  that 
the  American  Government  was  represented 
might  be  a  restraining  force  that  would  help 


in  saving  works  of  art  whose  destruction 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  whole  world  as  well  as 
to  France." 

Mr.  Herrick  spoke  with  pride  and  appre- 
ciadon  of  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Ambulance  Hospital,  the  b^finning  of  which 
rose  out  of  the  lack  of  harmony  at  that  time 
between  the  three  separate  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations in  Paris.  Responding  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Ambassador,  Americans  living  in  Paris, 
many  of  whom  had  up  to  that  time  inter- 
ested themselves  chiefly  in  the  pleasurable 
phases  of  life,  promised  to  stay  and  help  with 
strength  and  money ;  and,  actuated  by  humani- 
tarian motives  alone,  this  work,  he  said,  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  the  nations  more 
than  anything  America  has  done. 

<*  We  are  more  up  to  date  in  our  hospital 
work  than  any  other  country,  and  our  method 
has  finally  been  taken  up  along  six  hundred 
miles  of  hospital  lines.  I  was  talking  the 
other  day  in  Boston  with  Dr.  Gushing,  the 
American  surgeon  who,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  has  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
he  mentioned  that  the  cost  per  patient  in  the 
foremost  hospital  in  Cleveland  has  been  cut 
down  to  $2.50  per  day ;  the  cost  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York,  is  $1.80  per  day  per 
patient ;  while  the  cost  of  the  American  Am- 
bulance Hospit;^  has  been  brought  down  to 
$1.30  per  day  per  patient,  which  has  proved 
American  effidenqr  and  organization." 

Mr.  Herrick  told  of  the  quiet  joy  at  the  early 
French  victories,  then  of  the  despair  mingled 
with  exultation  that  came  with  defeat,  giving 
place,  finally,  to  the  conviction  that  neither  hus- 
bands nor  sons  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
cause  and  country.  "It  is  the  spirit  that 
swayed  France  in  1870,"  said  he,  "  and  that 
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animated  the  colonists  in  1776,  and  it  is  a 
^fficult  spirit  to  defeat 

**  As  some  one  else  has  said/'  he  exclaimed 
In  closing,  *'  *  the  light  of  Europe  has  gone 
out  and  the  torch  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.'  Are  we  to  subordinate  ourselves  and 
hold  it  aloft  for  their  guidance  and  help,  or 
will  we  use  it  to  kindle  fresh  animosities  ? 

"  I  have  been  thinkmg  " — and  he  reiterated 
this  next  day  in  conversation  with  the  writer — 
•*  of  wliat  is  the  most  effective  thing  that  can 
be  done  in  this  crisis,  and  it  seems  plain  to 
me  that  all  neutral  nations  should  join  together 
and  demand  of  Germany  what  is  right  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property." 

Other  comments  of  note  made  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Herrick  and  reported  in  the 
New  York  "  Times  "  were  as  follows : 

"  In  this  war  the  nations  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  belligerents  and  the  neutrals, 
and    the   belligerents   are   assuming  certain 


prerogatives,  or  privileges,  which  not  alone 
are  contrary  to  international  law,  but  are  for- 
getful of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
neutrals,  who  are  not  now  prepared,  as  in  the 
old  days,  to  redress  instandy  the  wrongs  of 
their  citizens,  or  enforce  their  rights,  but  are 
none  the  less  determined  upon  their  protec- 
tion wherever  they  are  within  their  rights. 
And  in  this  contention  the  course  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  every  other  neutral  nation. 
Therefore,  in  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States  upon  such  rights,  why  should  not  all 
other  neutral  nations  join  and  co-operate  with 
her  to  the  very  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be  ? 
"  Their  interests  are  common  interests  in 
more  ways  than  ever  before,  and  these  inter- 
ests will  not  be  safeguarded  by  the  belliger- 
ents or  by  chance,  but  it  is  axiomatic  now 
in  the  minds  of  all  Americans  that  the  recog- 
nized rights  of  our  country  must  and  will  be 
respected." 
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I  have  read  The  Outlook  for  fifteen  years 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  You  always  appeared 
to  me  to  attempt  to  give  both  sides  in  your  deal- 
ings with  prominent  questions  of  the  day.  It 
was  this  broad  treatment  that  appealed  to  me. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  you  might  continue  in  this 
spirit  in  your  treatment  of  the  war,  but  as  time 
goes  on  I  find  your  attitude  more  and  more 
that  of  a  pleader  for  one  side.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  first  three  pages  of  the  issue 
dated  July  7,  the  first  page  of  the  following  issue, 
and  the  two  editorials  in  these  issues  entitled 
Tor  Americans  Only''  and  "The  Present 
Danger  to  Americans."  There  is  no  surer  way 
to  arouse  racial  hatred  in  this  country  than  that 
which  you  have  followed  especially  of  late. 

In  accord  with  your  presentation,  the  cause 
of  the  war  lies  wholly  with  the  Germans ;  they 
are  insane,  bloodthirsty  barbarians.  Among 
the  combaunts  they  are  the  only  ones  who  ever 
violated  a  law  ;  and  you,  among  American  citi- 
zens, are  the  only  one  fit  to  judge.  For  a  sane 
American  to  in  any  way  support  <he  Germans 
is  treason.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  the 
British  do  is,  in  your  eyes,  apparently  just  and 
honorable.  You  even  attempt  to  excuse  their 
interference  with  American  cargoes.  When  the 
Germans  raid  an  English  town  and  kill  non- 
combatants,  it  is  murden  when  the  British  do 
the  same  thing  in  Germany,  you  don't  even 
so  much  as  mention  it.  You  accept  the  find- 
ings of  the  British  investigations  of  Ger- 
man atrocities  in  Belgium  and  enlarge  upon 
the    matter    at    every    opportunity,    but    you 


don't  even  so  much  as  mention  the  Russian 
atrocities.  You  continuously  accuse  the  Ger- 
mans of  making  war  on  women  and  children, 
but  never  hint  at  the  fact  that  England  mur- 
dered over  twenty-six  thousand  women  and 
children  in  the  Boer  War.  You  continuously 
damn  Germany  for  her  actions  in  Belgium,  and 
as  continuously  laud  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  Transvaal  under  British  rule,  for- 
getting that  it  might  be  possible  for  Germany 
to  make  similar  improvements  in  Belgian  civic 
affairs.  Judging  from  your  present  attitude, 
your  attitude  during  the  debate  of  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  question  and  the  question  concern- 
ing the  development  of  our  merchant  marine,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  you  advocate 
annexation  of  America  to  Great  Britain. 

I  do  not  object  to  your  opposition  against 
lawless  actions  of  Germany  in  Belgium,  or 
on  the  sea,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter ; 
but  I  do  most  strenuously  object  to  your  pass- 
ing as  a  neutral  while  presenting  but  one  side 
of  prominent  questions  concerning  this  war; 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  support  such  hypocrisy. 
If  it  is  your  plan  to  continue  as  you  have  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  cancel  my  subscription  at 
once.  S.  O.  Mast, 

Associate  Professor  of  Zodlogy, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Nela  Park,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

The  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
letter  is  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity entitles  it  to  respectfiil  consideration, 
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although  we  confess  it  is  difficult  to  be  respect- 
ful to  a  man  who  calls  you  a  hypocrite. 

The  Outlook  is  not  neutral  in  the  present 
war,  has  never  professed  to  be  neutral,  and 
has  never  approved  of  President  Wilson's 
appeal  to  the  American  people  to  be  neutral 
in  their  hearts.  In  war  neutrality  is  purely 
a  governmental  function.  Individual  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  yet  preserved  to  them,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  the  right  to  express  their 
individual  opinions. 

One  reason  why  The  Outlook  is  opposed  to 
Germany  in  the  present  war  is  because  it 
believes  that,  if  Germany  succeeds  in  impos- 
ing her  theory  of  government  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world,  this  most  precious  right  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech  will  be  lost  to 
America. 

If  The  Outlook  seems  to  be  sympathetic 
with  England  in  her .  present  contest  with 
Germany,  it  is  because  the  battie  for  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  was  first  fought  and  won 
in  England.  If  our  correspondent  would  like 
to  have  a  brief  and  stirring  account  of  the 
English  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  let 
him  read  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Milton  " — 
the  essay  of  a  British  aristocrat  writing  in 
praise  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest 
democrats  of  history.  From  that  essay  we 
quote  the  following  passage  : 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of 
Milton  derives  its  great  and  peculiar  splendor 
still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If  he-  exerted 
himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a 
persecuting  hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  con- 
junction with  others.  But  the  glory  of  the  bat- 
tle which  he  fought  for  the  species  of  freedom 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  then 
the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind,  is  all  his  own.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  among  his  contemporaries  raised 
their  voices  against  ship-money  and  the  Star 
Chamber.     But   there  were  few  indeed  who 


discerned  the  more  fearful  evils  of  moral  and 
intellectual  slavery,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  private  judgment. 
These  were  the  objects  which  Milton  justly  con- 
ceived to  be  the  most  important.  He  was 
desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  tax  themselves,  and  should  be 
emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  prejudice  as 
well  as  from  that  of  Charles. 

No  one  admires  more  than  we  do  the 
achievements  of  German  scholars  and  of  the 
German  people  in  the  field  of  applied  science ; 
but  we  believe  the  prevailing  German  phi- 
losophy of  government  and  of  p>olitical  right 
and  wrong  is  to-day  wholly  erroneous  and 
terribly  dangerous,  since  it  is  espoused  with 
incomparable  determination  and  physical 
strength. 

The  Outlook  shares  with  Professor  Mast 
his  detestation  of  race  prejudice  and  hatred. 
We  do  not  hate  the  Germans,  but  we  do  hate 
the  philosophy  of  government  for  which  they 
are  fighdng.  If  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  fathers  of  this  Republic  in  their  famous 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  their 
equally  great  Constitution  are  right,  the  princi- 
ples espoused  by  the  military  and  bureaucratic 
class  in  Germany  are  wrong.  The  question 
of  the  comparative  evil  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man atrocities,  the  question  of  the  compara- 
tive welfare  of  the  Belgians  under  independ- 
ent government  or  under  German  rule,  fades 
into  nothingness  when  one  grasps  the  fact 
that  the  great  question  is  whether  Germany 
shall  succeed  in  establishing  the  doctrine 
that  in  government  might  makes  right. 

We  say  again,  what  we  have  said  more  than 
once  before  in  the  pages  of  The  Outiook, 
that  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  present  war 
means,  not  only  the  salvation  of  international 
freedom,  but  the  very  salvation  of  Germany 
herself. — The  Editors. 


SAFETY    FIRST    IN    POLICE   WORK 


THE  small  boy  thinks  of  a  policeman 
as  a  man  to  be  feared,  a  big  man 
with  a  dub.  This  view-point  most 
of  us  never  outgprow.  The  punitive  aspect 
of  the  policeman's  official  character  is  for 
most  of  us  the  predominating  one.  The 
valiant  "  copper  "  whose  successful  running 
fight  with  two  gunmen  is  vividly  described  in 
our  newspaper  sticks  in  our  memory,  while 
the  kindly  bluecoat  who  helps  us  across  the 
street  every  morning  is  forgotten. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  police 
department  in  any  large  American  city  is 
of  a  protective  and  preventive  nature.  A 
glance  over  the  **  honorable  mention  "  and 
*'  commendation  "  lists  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  City,  for  instance,  bears 
out  this  statement 

Acting  Detective-Sergeant  George  L. 
O'Connor,  for  example,  "  while  sitting  in  the 
Tombs   Police   Court,  .  .  .  noticed    si>arks 
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issuing  from  a  parcel  under  the  seat  in  front 
of  him.  He  at  once  picked  it  up,  and  saw 
it  was  a  can  wrapped  in  a  Jewish  newspaper. 
A  burning  fuse  extended  from  one  end  of  it 
He  ran  with  it  to  the  door,  pulling  out  the 
fuse  as  he  went,  and  threw  it  into  the  street. 
It  was  a  bomb  of  deadly  proportions.  The 
can  contained  black  and  smokeless  powder 
and  thirty  loaded  cartridges.  It  was  stated 
that,  had  the  bomb  exploded,  death  or  injury 
would  have  resulted  to  nearly  every  one  of 
the  two  hundred  people  who  were  in  the 
court-room  at  the  time." 

Patrolman  Patrick  Gilshinan  won  the  Isaac 
Bell  medal  for  bravery  while  still  only  a 
probationer  **  when  he  jumped  into  the  North 
River  at  two  o'clock  one  cold  January  morn- 
ing and  rescued  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
fallen  overboard." 

Among  the  patrolmen  who  received  com- 
mendation John  Rooney  **  stopped  three 
runaway  horses  attached  to  a  fire  engine  .  .  . 
at  great  personal  risk  because  of  the  icy  con- 
dition of  the  street."  Louis  A.  Fick  and 
Stephen  M.  Dunphy  "  rescued  a  number  of 
persons  from  a  burning  five-story  tenement- 
house  December  24,  1914.  In  attempting 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  building  Officer 
I>unphy  fell  from  the  fourth  to  the  third 
floor,  where  he  was  found  unconscious  by 
Patrolman  Fick,  who  carried  him  to  safety." 
Daniel  S.  Leahy  "caught  a  mad  dog  that 
had  bitten  five  persons,  rendered  it  uncon- 
scious with  his  pocket  baton  after  the  animal 
sprang  at  him,  .  .  .  and  carried  it  to  the 
station-house  for  e'xamination  and  destruc- 
tion." 

These  cases  are  literally  taken  at  random 
from  the  police  reports.  There  are  dozens 
like  them  in  New  York  and  in  every  other 
ku^e  American  city.  Between  the  few  lines 
of  these  reports,  with  their  quaintly  formal 
language,  there  is  packed  a  vast  amount  of 
simple  human  kindness,  altruism,  and  honest, 
uncalculating  heroism.  That  is  the  best  of 
it — the  heroism  is  spontaneous.  Of  course 
the  brave  **  coppers "  have  in  mind  the  re- 
wards of  their  dangerous  profession,  but  no 
more  than  the  conscientious  newspaper  re- 
porter has  in  mind  the  thicker  pay  envelope 
that  may  come  with  the  consummation  of  a 
"  beat ;"  no  more  than  the  clerk,  laboriously 
bending  to  his  double  entry,  has  before  him 
the  thought  of  the  commendation  and  pro- 
motion that  consistent  and  accurate  work 
will  bring  him.  Like  Stevenson's  English 
admirals,  they  do  it  mainly  because  they 
like  it. 


In  their  attitude  toward  medals  azui  all 
such  rewards  they  have  the  sane  phik»sophy 
and  de%htf  ul  sense  of  humor  of  the  wounded 
British  Tommy  in  the  trenches,  who,  when 
offered  the  back  of  a  comrade  upon  which  to 
be  carried  to  the  rear  after  his  other  com- 
pank>ns,  ah-eady  retreating  before  the  Ger- 
mans, refused  the  proffered  rescue,  saying : 

"  Not  much  I  You'll  get  the  Victoria 
Cross  and  111  get  a  bullet  in  the  back." 

The  more  citizens  learn  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  co-operate  with  the  poUce  in 
the  protection  of  the  public,  the  safer  will  be 
public  life  and  property  and  the  less  arduous 
will  be  the  lot  of  a  policeman.  Mr.  Lawrence  F. 
Dunham,  Third  Deputy  Police  Conunissioner 
of  New  York,  has  recently  esUblished  inno- 
vations in  the  Police  Department  which  not 
only  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  man  in 
uniform  but  make  possible  a  good  deal  of 
policing  of  the  citizen,  for  -the  citizen,  and  by 
the  citizen. 

For  what  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  the 
"peg  post"  system,  by  which  at  certain 
fixed  points  in  the  metropolis  a  bluecoat 
could  always  be  found,  day  and  night,  was 
done  away  with  not  long  ago.  This  made  it 
very  difficult  for  the  householder  to  get  a 
policeman  in  a  hurry.  His  usual  recourse 
was  to  telephone  the  police  station  in  his 
precinct  and  notify  the  officer  on  the  desk  of 
his  needs,  but  frequently  a  considerable  delay 
ensued  before  the  man  arrived.  Further- 
more, it  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  police  officer  in  the  station  to  reach  the 
patrolmen  after  they  have  gone  upon  their 
rounds.  Deputy  Commissioner  Dunham  has 
taken  a  long  step  toward  remedying  both  of 
these  defects  by  the  introduction  of  the 
"automatic  peg  post." 

This  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  police- 
signal  post,  with  an  ingeniously  combined 
electric  lighting  and  telephoning  system. 
The  post  stands  at  street  coiners,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lamp  that  can  throw  a  light  in 
all  four  directions,  visible  to  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  feet  by  day  and  twenty- five  hundred 
feet  by  night.  When  the  policeman  on  patrol 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  these  sig^nals  is 
needed,  a  lever  is  pulled  at  headquarters 
which  lights  the  lamp  with  an  automatic 
flash  at  four-second  intervals.  The  patrol- 
man, if  he  is  going  about  his  beat  conscien- 
tiously and  with  proper  circumsp)ection,  will 
see  the  signal  within  a  very  short  interval, 
when  he  will  run  to  the  signal-post,  take 
down  a  telephone  from  a  box  on  the  post, 
and  learn  what  is  wanted  of  him.     Moreover, 
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if  a  citizen  wants  to  call  a  policeman,  he  can 
do  so  either  by  telephoning  headquarters  and 
having  the  signal  lamp  lighted  from  there,  or 
by  running  to  the  signal  post  and  pressing  a 
button  which  lights  the  lamp. 

There  are  eighty  such  posts  in  New  York 
already,  placed,  mainly,  at  all  ferries,  railway 
crossings,  and  outgoing  roads,  sa  that  if  a 
crime  is  committed  in  the  city  within  a  few 
seconds  the  exits  from  the  metropolis  can  be 
hermetically  sealed  by  pulling  levers  from 
Police  Headquarters.  The  number  of  these 
posts  will  soon  be  increased  to  three  hundred. 

This  flashlight  system  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  old  peg  post  system,  with  none 
of  its  disadvantages. 

By  means  of  these  street  lighthouses  the 
precinct  officers  and  the  authorities  at  head- 
quarters can  keep  tabs  on  every  bluecoat  in 
the  force  when  on  patrol.  At  the  same  time, 
since  the  men  are  now  kept  moving  on  their 
beats,  their  health  does  not  suffer,  as  it  did 
when  they  were  forced  to  stand  at  windy 
street  comers,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  rain,  hail,  or  shine.  Finally,  criminals 
cannot  now  so  easily  keep  informed  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  police  as  they  could  in 
the  old  days,  when  they  knew  that  a  certain 
number  of  men  would  be  always  at  permanent 
posts  like  so  many  wooden  soldiers. 

Another  Dunham  reform  is  the  substitution 
of  cycles  for  horses  for  the  use  of  all  mounted 
patrolmen  except  those  in  the  traffic  squad. 
The  area  covered  by  these  cycle  men  has  been 
divided  into  districts,  with  two  men  to  each 
district  and  a  booth  situated  near  the  center 


of  every  district.  One  man  is  always  at  the 
booth,  the  other  on  patrol.  In  the  larger 
districts  the  men  have  motor  cycles,  in  the 
others  they  have  bicycles.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  by  telephoning  to  the  central 
booths  citizens  at  a  distance  of  even  a  mile 
can  always  get  a  policeman  to  their  homes 
within  four  minutes. 

Our  aim  has  been  in  this  brief  review  to 
call  attention  to  a  form  of  police  activity 
which  is  just  as  important  as  engaging  in 
pistol  battles  with  gunmen  and  t>urglars,  and 
which  constitutes  a  far  greater  part  of  the 
policing  of  a  large  city.  There  has  undeni- 
ably been  much  corruption  in  the  police  of 
American  cities,  and  it  has  seemed  at  times 
to  some  persons  as  if  the  capture  of  an  occa- 
sional burglar  or  murderer  was  all  that  the 
police  did  as  an  offset  to  the  corrupt  practices 
of  some  of  their  number.  Much  valuable 
service  of  the  police,  however,  which  is  "  all 
in  the  day's  work  "  with  them,  is  overlooked 
by  many  citizens.  The  average  policeman  is 
honest  and  brave. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Police  Commissioner 
Arthur  Woods  after  the  police  games  and 
drill  two  months  ago,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  was  himself  a  Commissioner  of  Police 
before  he  was  President,  described  the  police 
as  *'  self-respecting,  efficient,  and  fearless,*' 
having  the  virtues  most  necessary  for  this 
Nation  to  possess,  and  deserving  well  not 
only  of  the  city  but  of  the  whole  country. 
This  tribute  is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
police  of  New  York,  but  as  well  to  the  police 
of  any  of  the  principal  American  cities. 


THE  TRAINING  CAMP  FOR  A  DEMOCRACY' 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    PLATTSBURGH 


VERMONT  had  declared  war  on  New 
York.  The  garrison  at  Plattsburgh, 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  from 
across  Lake  Champlain,  had  found  it  neces- 
sary, after  destroying  such  military  supplies 
as  they  could  not  move,  to  withdraw  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  await  reinforce- 
ments from  Albany.  The  invaders  had  sent 
a  superior  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in 
pursuit,  meanwhile  using  such  other  troops 
as  they  had  available  to  gather  food  and  for- 
age for  transportation  back  across  the  lake. 
Having  achieved   their  purpose,  the  troops 

^  See  illustrations  in  the  picture  section. 


at  Plattsburgh  were  withdrawn  and  the  col- 
umn which  had  driven  the  New  York  troops 
back  along  the  Saranac  River,  finding  itself 
confronted  by  reinforcements,  was  attempt- 
ing again  to  reach  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  safety  by  a  series  of  rear-gxiard 
defenses. 

This  was  the  situation  as  I  found  it  up>oa 
my  arrival  at  Plattsburgh  during  the  last 
week  of  the  military  training  camp  for  stu- 
dents held  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  De» 
partment.  The  Vermont  army,  represented  by 
regulars  with  red  bands  about  their  hats,  had 
been  driven  back  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
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the  Plattsbui^  barradcs.     The  student  sol- 
diers, more  than  six  hundred  strong,  tc^ether 
with  a  detachment  of  cavahy,  representing 
the  army  of  the  State  of  New  York,  were  in 
close  pursuit.     In  fact,  though  the  country- 
side did  not  seem  to  be  unduly  alarmed,  it 
was  probable  that  within  a  few  hours  a  battle 
might  take  place  worthy  of  journalistic,  if  not 
of  historic  record.    Since  there  seemed  to  be 
no  sign  either  of  censors  or  of  regulations  for 
the  control  of  correspondents  to  interfere,  I 
started    in  a   cycle  car   commandeered   for 
the  occasion  along  the  State  highway,  down 
which  the  Red  army  was  reported  in  retreat 
Fifteen  miles  out  from  Plattsburgh  there  began 
the  first  signs  of  military  activity,  for  lumber- 
ing down  the  road  came  the  fleeing  baggage 
train  of  the   Red  army.     Strangely  enough, 
the  baggage  train  of  the  Blue  army  (repre- 
senting the  Stote  of  New  York)  came  close 
behind  the  baggage  train  of  the  Red  army, 
but   they   wore   brown   bands  around  their 
hats— a  precaution,  I  was  informed,  which 
made  them  neutrals  in  the  mimic  war,  a  neu- 
trality which  seems  to  have  been  respected 
without  regard  to  current  precedent.     A  few 
miles  farther  along  the  road  a  farm-house, 
perched  on    an  elevation   surrounded   by  a 
rolling  and  partially  wooded  country,  came 
into  view  at  the  right  of  the  road.     Behind  a 
little  rise  of  ground  in  the  farm-yard  a  com- 
pany of  the   Red  army  waited  in  safety  and 
reserve.     Still  farther  to  the  right,  and  some 
three  hundred  yards  beyond,  a  long  line  of 
troops  was  posted  behind  a  high  stone  wall  com- 
manding almost  a  thousand  yards  of  the  State 
road  as  it  dipped  between  the  hills.     Nearer 
the   road,  and   concealed   behind  a  waving 
field  of  oats,  other  infantrymen  waited  the 
appearance  of  the  Blue  army.     Behind  such 
cover  as  could  be  found  along  the  highway 
itself  single  soldiers  lay  prone  on  the  ground, 
their  rifles  extended  in  the  firing  position  on 
the  right  side  of  each  protecting  obstruction. 
Thus  their  bodies  were  in  a  measure  guarded 
from  the  sight  of  die  enemy  and  from  his 

rifle  fire. 

Abng  the  left  of  the  road  a  thick 
cedar  swamp  extended  until  it  met  with  a 
parallel  highway  some  distance  farther  on, 
the  only  possible  line  of  attack  against  that 
flank.  At  a  distance  of  perhaps  eight  hun- 
dred yards  stretched  a  low  range  of  bare  hills, 
across  the  top  of  which  the  State  road  came 
first  into  view. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  battle  to 
begin.     Beyond  the  woods  at  the  left  of  the 


road  a  few  desultory  shots  from  the  outposts 
of  either  army  were  heard     Then  a  dozen 
figures  appeared  silhouetted  on  the  crest  of  the 
bare  hiU  where  it  cut  the  horiron.    Apparently 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Blue  army  had  located 
the  Reds,  and  were  attempting  to  discover  their 
exact  p>osidon.     The  single  figures  on  the  hill 
melted  into  a  group,  and  then  from  the  stone 
wall  at  the  right  of  the  road  and  from  the 
cover  of  the  adjoining  oat-field  broke  out  a 
rattling  rifle  fire.  The  Blue  scouts  disappeared, 
for  even  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards 
their  officers  knew  that  such  fire  meant  prob- 
able (if  technical)  annihiladon.    Since  the  duty 
of  the  Red  army  was  to  act  as  rear  guard, 
always  falling  back   in  good  order  towards 
Plattsbui^h  after  delaying  the  advance  of  the 
superior  Blue  army  as  long  as  pK>ssib]e,  it 
was  their  chief  purpose  from  their  present 
position  to  force  the  advancing  Blues  into  an 
extended  battle-line  before  they  themselves 
were  compelled  to  withdraw.    This  they  had 
apparendy    accomplished,    for,  despite    the 
ominous  advance  of  the  Blues  along  their  left 
flank,  an  advance  recorded  in  the  steady  ap- 
proach of  the  sound  of  batde,  the  troops  on 
their  direct  front  were  for  a  moment  checked. 
Then  began  an  advance  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Blue  army,  as  businesslike  an  exhibition 
of  the  result   of  training  and   discipline  as 
could  have  been  expected  from  any  body  of 
volunteer  soldiers.     From  the  whole  crest  of 
the  distant  hill  there  broke  forth  a  sustained 
fire  that  would  have  made  the  positit)n  of  the 
Red  army  disdncdy  uncomfortable,     l-nder 
cover  of  this  attack,  squad  by  squad  of  the 
Blue   army   rushed   forward  to  a* more  ad- 
vanced   position.     Thus    their    soldiers    as 
they  ran  forward  were  in  a  measure  under 
protection    of    ihe    concentrated    fire    bot'i 
of  the  line  which  they  had  left  and  of  the 
new  line  which  was  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. 

From  eight  hundred  to  six  hundred,  to 
four  hundred  yards,  the  Blues  advanced.  The 
reserves  of  the  Red  army,  that  had  been 
hurried  from  the  safety  of  the  sheltered 
ground  at  the  farm-house  in  the  rear  to  an 
advanced  position  along  the  road,  were  driven 
in  at  the  double  quick.  The  Red  company 
posted  behind  the  stone  wall  fell  back  along  a 
little  depression  which  sheltered  it  from  the 
advancing  and  victorious  Blues.  The  bugle 
blew,  and  the  soldiers  behind  the  oat-field, 
their  ammunition  exhausted  and  their  position 
swept  by  the  fire  of  riflemen  covering  the  road 
beyond,  tumbled  over  the  highway  wall,  and, 
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crouching  under  its  protection,  joined  their 
comrades,  now  in  full  retreat  towards  Platts- 
burgh. 

As  a  neutral  observer  in  a  war  in  which  the 
rights  of  neutrals  seemed  to  be  more  than 
reasonably  well  respected,  I  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  waited  for  the  coming 
of  the  student  battalion.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  had  reformed  in  column  and 
again  taken  up  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Reds. 

As  they  marched  by  I  had  my  first  good 
glimpse  of  this  body  of  student  volunteers 
trudging  along  under  the  load  of  the  full  equip- 
ment of  regular  infantrymen  in  the  United 
States  army.  They  were  browned  by  a 
month  in  camp,  the  last  week  of  which  they 
had  spent  on  the  open  road.  They  had  come 
some  seven  miles,  and  before  their  noonday 
meal  they  were  to  march  some  seven  more. 
They  had  taken  part  in  three  combat  maneu- 
vers, requiring  open-order  attack  through 
difficult  country.  They  had  done  a  harder 
day's  work  in  physical  labor  than  falls  to  most 
civilians  in  a  year's  time.  Yet  they  were  all 
cheerful,  eager,  and  orderly.  Out  of  more 
than  six  hundred  who  had  begun  the  day's 
march  but  three  had  found  it  necessary  to 
drop  out  along  the  way.  They  were  as  busi- 
nesslike a  lot  of  young  men  as  it  is  ever 
one's  fortune  to  see.  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
battalion  seemed  properly  expressed  in  the 
remark  of  one  foot-weary  youth  to  whom  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  he  might  find 
means  of  conveyance  in  the  ambulance.  "  I 
came  to  hike,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  going  to 
hike." 

The  Red  army  showed  no  signs  of  making 
another  stand  that  day,  so  I  followed  along 
with  the  Blue  troops  until  they  halted  by  the 
side  of  a  clear  running  stream  for  their  noon- 
day meal.  It  was  an  ample  repast  of  canned 
salmon,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  bread  from  the 
army  bakery  at  Plattsburgh,  jam,  coffee,  and 
milk  which  was  spread  before  them.  In 
good  order  they  waited  their  turn  before  the 
open-air  kitchen,  each  with  his  plate,  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon.  There  was  fun,  but  no 
skylarking.  And  when,  after  an  hour's 
rest,  there  came  the  order  to  "  fall  in,"  they 
marched  off  as  seriously  and  as  promptly 
as  though  they  had  spent  a  lifetime  instead 
of  a  month  in  the  olive-drab  uniform  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

I  parted  company  with  theni  as  they 
reached  their  camp  for  the  night  and  were 
preparing  themselves  for  a  lecture  from  their 


officers  on  tactics  and  conduct  of  that  day's 
campaign. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  again 
left  Plattsburgh,  in  the  hope  of  following  the 
day's  fighting  from  the  side  of  the  Blue  army. 
Nor  was  I  disapp>ointed,  for,  with  the  morn- 
ing mist  still  rising  from  the  fields,  I  passed 
through  the  retreating  Red  army  and  joined 
the  Blues  as  they  broke  camp. 

Guarded  by  cavalry  scouts  and  cavahy  and 
infantry  detachments  scouring  the  parallel 
roads  leading  into  Plattsburgh,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Blue  army  took  up  the  mardi. 
For  five  miles,  perhaps,  they  proceeded  un- 
molested along  the  road,  and  then,  where  the 
turnpike  forked,  their  scouts  came  in  contact 
with  the  cavalry  rear  guard  of  the  Reds. 
For  a  mile  or  more  a  series  of  advance  and 
rear  guard  skirmishes  followed  ;  for  the  Reds 
were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  contest  the 
forward  movement  of  their  foes.  Each  stand, 
however,  which  they  made  forced  the  depby- 
ment  of  the  Blue  troops  to  drive  their  oppo- 
nents from  concealment  on  either  side  of 
the  State  highway. 

At  last,  where  the  road  passed  over  a  gentle 
elevation  crowned  with  an  orchard  and  a 
fence  giving  cover  if  not  protection,  the 
main  body  of  the  Red  army  was  discov- 
ered. From  eight  hundred  to  three  hundred 
yards  the  student  soldiers  advanced,  taking 
advantage  of  what  cover  there  was  and  keep- 
ing up  a  fire  which  swept  the  whole  line  of 
the  enemy's  front.  The  final  advance  took 
them  out  of  a  swampy  pasture  over  a  zigzag 
split-rail  fence  and  across  a  level  bit  of  mow- 
ing, until  at  last,  with  fixed  bayonets,  they 
charged  and  drove  the  Red  troopers  from 
their  position.  Their  movements  were  exe- 
cuted with  a  precision  which  spoke  more 
loudly  of  discipline  and  training  than  any 
account  that  could  be  given  of  the  work  they 
had  undergone  during  the  past  month.  The 
regular  army  officers  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  students  performed  their 
voluntary  labor.  In  return  the  attitude  of 
these  same  students  towaids  their  command- 
ing officers  was  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
respect  and  loyalty  which  Captain  Van 
Horn  and  his  associates  had  won  from  the 
whole  battalion.  It  was  a  tribute  which 
youth  pays  only  to  achievement  and  fair  play. 

A  few  hours  later  the  student  battalion 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Plattsburgh 
on  its  way  back  to  the  litde  town  of  tents 
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which  had  been  for  three  weeks  its  home. 
It  lay  to  the  south  of  the  military  reservation 
overlooking  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain 
where  a  century  ago  the  British  flotilla  under 
Captain  George  Downie  was  defeated  by 
Commodore  Thomas  McDonough.  In  the 
pine  woods  fringing  the  northern  edge  of  the 
camp  a  long  line  of  earth  covered  with  withered 
boughs  and  loopholed  for  infantry  fire  bore 
testimony  to  the  trench-digging  activities  of  the 
past  few  weeks.  Facing  the  lake,  a  single 
three-inch  cannon  and  its  caisson  bore  mute 
testimony  to  the  backwardness  of  the  United 
States  in  equipping  its  troops  with  artillery, 
for  this  one  gun,  all  that  could  be  spared  for 
the  instruction  of  the  student  battalion,  had 
been  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the 
Vermont  militia  I  If  the  regular  army  had 
sent  a  single  battery  of  guns  to  Plattsburgh, 
it  would  have  taken  one-third  of  all  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment— a  military  division  which  comprises 
most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  afternoon  of  their  return  from  their 
week's  hike  the  student  soldiers  sp>ent  in 
preparing  for  departure  and  in  returning  the 
Government  property  loaned  to  them  for 
their  month  in  camp.  Rifles  received  a  final 
cleaning,  bayonets  were  polished,  and,  with 
receipts  showing  that  everything  had  been 
returned  in  good  order,  they  filed  before 
Captain  Van  Horn,  commanding  the  carnp^ 
for  their  certificates  of  attendance  and  his 
recommendation  as  to  their  fitness  for  mili- 
tary service.  Attendance  at  this  camp  does 
not  increase  a  student's  obligation  for  service 
in  time  of  war,  any  more  than  a  collie  edu- 
cation increases  the  legal  obligation  of  a  dd- 
zen  to  vote  during  a  National  election.  Its 
sole  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
students  have  done  much  towards  preparing 
theniselves  to  fulfill  an  obligation  which  the 
Constitution  places  upon  every  able-bodied 
male  of  military  age. 

That  statement,  taken  at  its  face  value,  is, 
of  course,  all  very  interesting.  What  does  it 
mean,  however,  when  reduced  to  figures  in 
black  and  white  ?  It  means  that  at  this  stu- 
dent training  camp  at  Plattsburgh  more  than 
six  hundred  young  men  have  received  as 
much  military  training  in  the  actual  profes- 
sional work  of  a  soldier  as  a  regiment  of  the 
regular  army  in  garrison  will  receive  in  a 
year.  It  means  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  six  hundred  young  men  have  been 
measurably   prepared   to    serve   as   officers 


of    the     half-million     volunteers    whom    it 
would  be  necessary  tp  call  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  outbreak  o( 
any  serious  hostilities.     More  important  than 
that,  it  means  that  the  United  States   has 
made  a  beginning — for  the  first  time  in  its 
history — towards  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
military  training  entirely  in  keeping  with  our 
democratic  traditions  and  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  best  and  ablest  of  our  young  men 
for  the  ultimate  National  service.     The  fact 
that  six  hundred  boys  have  for  one  month 
lived  under  canvas,  have   si>ent   one  week 
drilling  in   close   order,  one   week  in  open 
order,   one   week   in    target    practice,   and 
one  week  in   field   maneuvers  is  a  fact  of 
very  minor   importance   if  the   stor>'   is   to 
end  here. 

But  the  story  is  not  to  have  any  such 
^  incomplete  conclusion.  These  six  hundred 
boys  who  paid  their  own  expenses  to  Platts- 
burgh, some  of  them  from  as  far  away  as 
Chicago,  who  bought  their  equipment,  and 
who  put  in  a  month  of  hard  labor,  represent, 
we  believe,  a  very  vital  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  Going  back  to  their  schools, 
colleges,  and  home  communities,  they  will 
carry  with  them  a  leaven  of  intelligence  and 
information  that  will  serve  to  lighten  the 
doughlike  blanket  of  ignorance  which  has  so 
long  weighed  down  all  hope  of  reforming  our 
time-honored  military  policy,  which  has  steadily 
been  a  policy  of  incompetent  extravagance. 
They  have  learned  something  of  the  political 
handicap  which  the  army  has  been  forced  to 
carry  through  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of 
Congress.  They  have  learned  through  con- 
tact with  these  regular  officers  under  whom 
they  have  worked  and  studied  something  of  the 
high  traditions  of  democratic  service  that  exist 
in  the  army.  They  have  learned  the  lesson,  if 
one  was  needed,  that  a  militar>'  force  cannot 
be  created  in  a  day  by  even  the  most  high- 
sounding  of  Presidential  proclamations.  When 
it  comes  their  turn  to  control  the  political  des- 
tinies of  our  Congressmen,  they  will  be  very 
much  less  liable  to  cast  their  ballets  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  can  secure  '*  pork  "  for  their 
home  community  in  the  shape  of  a  new  army 
post  at  the  expense  of  building  a  military 
system  democratic  in  spirit  and  adequate 
for  the  needs  and  obligations  of  our  National 
Government.  The  Congressman  who  votes 
for  creating  a  fake  army  reserve,  who  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  military  discipline 
by  the  political  reinstatement  of  unworthy 
soldiers   or  of   naval   cadets  discharged  for 
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cause,  or  who  places  partisanship  above 
protection,  will  have  rough  sledding  at  the 
hands  of  a  generation  which  knows  the  needs 
of  the  army  at  first  hand. 

With  the  departure  of  the  collie  and  high 
school  students  from  Plattsburgh  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  business  men  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  All  that 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
student  soldiers  will  be  true  in  regard  to  the 
political   education  of  the  older  generation. 


One  of  the  men  who  will  enter  the  new  camp 
as  a  private  is  Mayor  Mitchel,  of  New  York 
City.  The  fact  that  nothing  but  commenda- 
tion has  greeted  the  announcement  of  his 
intention  of  taking  part  in  the  work  at  the 
Plattsburgh  camp  shows  how  seriously  the 
question  of  military  training  is  being  received. 
It  is  none  too  soon  for  students  and  busi- 
ness men  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
War  Department  to  attend  the  training  camp 
in  the  year  1916. 

Harold  T.  Pulsifkr. 


TAe  Outlook  expects  to  print  soon  an  account  of  the  Business  Mens 

Militaty  Training  Camp 


REBUILDING  A  CONSTITUTION 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   FROM  ALBANY 


THE  movement  for  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  New  York  was  be- 
gun three  years  ago  by  the  radical 
element  in  all  the  parties  in  the  State,  who 
realized  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
changed  before  many  of  theur  progressive 
theories  could  be  put  into  law.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
a  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Tammany 
men  then  in  control  of  the  Legislature  gave 
the  plan  their  sanction,  seeing  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  their  own  interests.  And 
when  the  time  came  for  the  election  of  the 
delegates  to  this  Convention,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  shifts  which  make  politics  so  uncer- 
tain and  so  fascinating,  the  radicals  had  been 
swept  out,  Tammany  had  lost  power  too, 
and  a  stand-pat  Republican  regime  had  been 
established.  The  machinery  for  making  a 
new  Constitution  had  been  assembled,  but 
the  men  who  had  hoped  to  steer  it  were 
dethroned  and  in  their  seats  sat  another 
group,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do  with  their 
sudden  power. 

The  machine  leaders,  the  old-line  bosses, 
however,  soon  saw  their  opportunity,  and 
threw  in  the  reverse  gear.  Then  began  that 
attempt  to  "  put  over  "  reactionary  proposals 
like  the  proposition  to  work  women  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  the  canneries  and  like  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  which 
would  make  unconstitutional  all  laws  limiting 
the  hours  of  industrial  workers  and  estab- 
lishing   workmen's    compensation    and    the 


minimum  wage.  Public  indignation  was 
aroused  by  this  policy,  and  brought  on  the 
struggle  between  these  reactionaries  in  each 
party  and  a  constantly  growing  new  ele- 
ment which  saw  that,  if  the  Constitution  as 
revised  was  to  be  accep»table  to  the  people, 
and  if  the  two  old  paities  were  not  to  fall 
before  a  revolt  of  reform,  something  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  pro- 
gressive legislation.  Accordingly  a  far-seeing 
element  in  both  parties  put  forth  several 
proposals  which,  while  hardly  radical,  are 
progressive.  The  gist  of  this  programme  is 
found  in  the  amendments  which  would  give 
the  Governor  the  power  to  draw  up  a  budget 
that  can  be  reduced  but  not  increased  by 
the  Legislature ;  which  would  introduce 
efficiency  into  the  State  Government  by 
reducing  the  number  of  State  departments 
from  something  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
to  about  eleven ;  and,  finally,  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  power  of  the  executive 
by  making  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  officers 
now  elected  on  the  State  ballot  subject  to 
appointment  by  the  Governor.  In  short, 
these  reforms  would  inject  into  the  govern- 
ment economy,  simplicity,  and  the  directness 
of  the  short  ballot  principle. 

The  main  fight  in  the  Convention  will  be 
waged  over  these  three  propositions,  and  it 
will  probably  be  in  full  blast  about  the  time 
the  issue  of  The  Gudook  containing  this 
correspondence  reaches  its  readers.  This 
fight  has  National  significance,  because  it  is 
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bound  to  have  its  echoes  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  in  none  of  which  does  the 
struggle  between  fiberalism  and  Bourbonism 
in  government  ever  cease,  and  particularly 
in  those  dozen  or  more  States  that  are 
evincing  a  desire  to  effect  changes  in  their 
own  constitutions,  either  by  convention  or  by 
more  direct  action  of  the  people. 

As  already  noted,  three  reforms — the 
transfer  of  budget  initiative  to  the  Governor, 
departmental  reorganization,  and  the  short 
ballot — stand  out  in  importance  from  the 
more  than  seven  hundred  amendments  that 
had  been  proposed  to  the  thirty  standing 
conunittees  of  the  Convention  up  to  the  end 
of  July.  To  these  might  be  added  a  fourth — 
home  rule  for  cities.  And,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  clash  over  these  measures 
has  not  been  a  party  clash.  The  words 
Democrat  and  Republican  have  lost  much  of 
their  significance  in  State  politics  throughout 
this  country ;  but  were  a  being  from  another 
planet  to  drop  into  the  high,  wide  Assembly 
Chamber  at  Albany  where  the  Convention 
holds  its  sessions  he  would  utterly  fail  to 
understand  these  terms.  He  would  see 
common  qualities  in  the  hard-lined,  prog- 
nathic faces  of  the  machine  men  of  both  par- 
ties and  in  the  softer  and  spectacled  counte- 
nances of  the  highbrows  of  Democracy  and 
Republicanism,  but  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  any  of  the  latter  could  share 
party  interests  with  any  of  the  former.  And, 
in  fact,  the  cleavage  that  such  an  observer 
would  see  in  the  Convention  is  the  deavage 
that  really  exists.  Democrats  like  Louis 
Marshall  and  Mark  W.  Potter  have  joined 
Republicans  like  Elihu  Root,  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  and  George  W.  VVickersham  in  the 
effort  to  wring  something  from  the  more 
conservative,  not  to  say  backward-looking, 
politicians  in  each  party,  in  order  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Convention's  labors  may  prove 
acceptable  to  the  people. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  not  a 
real  progressive  in  the  Convention.  The 
three  del^ates  who  are  the  spokesmen  of 
organized  labor — Richard  H.  Curran,  James 
H.  Dahm,  and  Patrick  J.  Tiemey — are  too  nar- 
row in  their  view-point  and  purposes  to  merit 
this  designation ;  perhaps  the  man  who  comes 
nearest  to  deserving  it  is  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The  stamp 
of  property  is  on  the  countenance  of  practi- 
cally every  man  in  the  Convention,  as  it  was 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.     Seventy-five 


per  cent  of  the  dd^^ates  are  lawyers,  most 
of  them  counsel  for  corporation  "  interests." 
Millionaires  are  common  in  the  Convention. 
But  just  as  the  property  class  in  young 
America  in  1789  gave  the  country  a  pretty 
good  Constitution,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
thes^  men  will  do  wdl  by  the  people  of  New 
York.  Hardly  one  of  them  is  progressive 
by  conviction ;  they  are  progressive  for  the 
time  being  by  force  of  circumstances.  But 
they  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  they 
know  that  unless  they  give  the  peopk!  some 
reforms  their  shrift  will  be  short  at  the  next 
election.  They  prefer  giving  a  little  to  losing 
much.  This  is  particulariy  true  of  the  Re- 
publicans, of  whom  there  are  116  in  the 
Convention  to  52  of  the  Democrats ;  and  it 
was  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Root,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  and  the  leader  of  the 
fight  for  the  simplification  of  government 
and  the  increased  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. *  In  advocating  the  short  ballot  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Governor  and  Other 
State  Offices  Mr.  Root  said  : 

'*  This  new  plan  should  be  our  answer  to 
the  justifiable  demand  of  the  people  for  gov- 
ernmental reforms.  It  involves  a  remedy 
that  will  endure  and  stand  the  test  of  expe- 
rience where  direct  primaries,  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  the  clamor  for  which 
have  grown  out  of  a  reasonable  and  laudable 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  the 
imperfections  and  the  vices  of  the  present 
system,  are  nostrums." 

Thus  the  struggle  which  gives  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  ornate  Assembly  Chamber  at 
Albany  its  dramatic  interest  is  the  stru^e 
within  the  two  oki  political  parties  between 
the  elements  that  hear  the  ''damor"  of 
the  people,  fear  it,  and  want  to  throw  over 
something  as  a  sop  to  stop  it,  and  those 
who  are  so  intent  on  pursuing  their 
selfish  interests  that  they  hardly  perceive 
the  danger  that  awaits  them.  As  the 
Republicans  are  in  power,  this  conflict  is 
most  dearly  drawn  in  the  Republican  ranks. 
With  Elihu  Root  are  Stimson,  Wickersham, 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  who  is  President  of 
Cornell  University,  Frederick  C.  Tanner, 
who  recentiy  succeeded  Barnes  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
and  most  of  the  "  aristocrats,"  the  majority 
of  them  "  down- Staters."  The  opposition 
is  led  by  Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  of 
Saratoga,  noted  for  his  hard  hitting  and  for 
his  picturesque  oratory.  With  him  are  the 
shell-back   Republicans    from   the   up- State 
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districts,  the  narrow-gauge,  incorrigible  party 
men.  | 

Senator  Root  is  a  power  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  beat.  His  heaviest  blows  are  struck 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  committee  rooms. 
The  first  two  months  of  the  Convention  were 
devoted  to  the  introduction  of  proposals 
and  to  hearing  in  committee  the  reports  of 
experts  on  the  subjects  that  the  various  com- 
mittees had  under  consideration.  During  the 
following  six  weeks  the  committees  digested 
whsit  they  had  swallowed,  and  only  since 
August  2  have  their  reports  been  coming  in. 
During  the  sessions  of  these  bodies  Mr. 
Root  was  indefatigable,  going  from  committee 
to  committee,  pleading,  arguing,  and  threaten- 
ing. By  the  time  the  first  proposition  was 
ready  for  its  final  reading  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  Senator  Root  was  the 
supreme  influence  in  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  has  been  astonishingly  meek 
and  mild  since  his  recent  disastrous  joust 
with  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  sympathizes 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Brackett  faction  to 
defeat  the  Root  policies,  but  he  is  too  shrewd 
to  let  his  sympathies  cloud  his  judgments, 
and  he  has  been  making  the  way  easy  for  a 
strategic  retreat  to  the  Root  camp. 

"  The  fight  on  the  short  ballot  will  ^be  hot 
and  it  will  beget  factions  in  the  Republican 
party,"  he  said  to  me,  talking,  as  he  often 
does,  with  averted  face  and  with  little  motion 
of  the  lips,  "  but  I  am  sure  the  split  will  not 
be  serious.  It  looks  as  if  the  Root  crowd 
would  win." 

Senator  Brackett,  who  suggests  a  composite 
portrait  of  Cassius  and  the  comedian  Eddie 
Foy,  having  in  his  countenance  at  the  same 
time  something  of  the  gloomy  truculence  of 
the  former  with  the  elusive  joviality  of  the 
latter,  promises  that  the  fight  will  be  hard. 

**  The  Governor  already  has  too  much 
power,"  said  the  Senator  on  the  way  to  his 
seat  beneath  the  center  of  the  cross-beamed 
ceiling  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  "  and  I 
will  fight  to  the  end  against  giving  him  any 
more." 

The  division  is  not  so  evident  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Democrats,  but  it  will  show  in  the 
voting.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  likable 
Tammany  whip  in  the  Senate,  who  seems  to 
be  sleeping  much  of  the  time  during  sessions 
but  who  hears  everything  that  is  said,  and 
who  is  an  advocate  of  unqualified  home  rule 


for  cities  and  a  denouncer  of  the  compromise 
measure  brought  forward  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Seth  Low,  outlined  his  objections  to  the 
short  ballot  for  me  with  his  inimitable  agree- 
ableness.  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  who  defended 
William  Sulzer  during  the  trial  for  impeach- 
ment, is  a  prominent  Democrat  disposed  to 
be  progressive,  while  across  the  aisle  from 
him  another  prominent  Democrat,  and  one 
of  the  group  of  lawyers  that  prosecuted 
Sulzer,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  who  chews,  and 
chews,  and  talks  not,  gives  little  evidence  of 
his  feelings  one  way  or  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  while  radical  suggestions 
have  been  few,  and  while  the  general  tone  of 
the  Convention  has  been  conservative,  as  the 
delegates  are  beginning  to  hold  three  ses- 
sions a  day  in  order  to  finish  their  labors  by 
September  11,  the  date  set  for  this  accom- 
plishment, the  prospect  is  rather  favorable 
for  the  construction  of  a  Constitution  that  will 
be  a  distinct  advance  on  the  present  one — 
that  is,  for  a  Constitution  providing  for 
departmental  reduction  and  co-ordination,  for 
giving  the  Governor  the  initiative  in  budget- 
making,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  compro- 
mise short  ballot,  with  perhaps  the  offices  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Attor- 
ney-General continued  elective  in  addition  to 
the  Governorship. 

The  g^eat  stronghold  of  the  opposition 
to  these  measures,  as  of  the  opposition  to 
home  rule  for  cities,  is  in  the  small  towns 
up-State.  If  these  communities,  who  do 
not  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tangled  administrative  machinery  and 
of  divided  responsibility  of  public  officers 
to  the  people  any  more  than  they  feel  and 
sympathize  with  New  York  City's  need  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  without  interference 
from  Albany — if  these  communities  continue 
to  block  the  efforts  of  the  more  far-seeing 
delegates  at  the  Convention  to  put  forth  a 
Constitution  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of 
the  State,  the  i>€ople  next  November  will 
rightly  reject  the  entire  proposition  submitted 
by  the  Albany  Convention.  But  there  is  a 
substantial  basis  for  the  expectation  that  the 
delegates  at  Albany  will  offer  a  Constitution 
which,  while  perhaps  not  a  model  of  enlight- 
enment, will  nevertheless  be  a  distinct  im- 
provement over  the  outworn  framework  of 
government  constructed  in  1894. 

Gregory  Mason. 


"THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  UNDER- 
GRADUATE:" SOME  REPLIES 

If  the  "  Undergraduate  "  whose  "  Confessions  "  appeared  in    The  Outlook  for 
July  28  intended  to  provoke  dissent^  he  attained  distinguished  success.     Most  of  the 
letters  that  have  come  to  The  Outlook  in  conseqtunce  of  tfiat  article  take  issue  with 
its  author.     His  confessions  furnished  the  New    Yt>rk  "  Sun  *'   ivith  a  topic  for  a 
scarifying  editorial.     His  principal  thesis  was  that  college  gives  a  man  *•  incapacity 
for  work.'*      The  habit  of  industry  which  he  had  acquired  at  high  school  by  doing 
what  he  was  bid  he  lost^  so  he  testified^  partly  because  his  instructors  were  not  in- 
spiring^ partly  because  college  life  offers  a  host  of  pleasant  distractions^  partly  because 
he  was  not  made  to  work,  partly  because  the  marking  system  has  no  relation  to  real 
achievement  ^partly  be^^atise  the  social  standards  of  the  college  are  dominant  and 
they  are  such  as  to  make  industry  and  even  interest  in  serious  matters  out  of  fashion. 
We  here  print  some  of  the  comments  that  these  confessions  ei^oked  from  our  readers. 
Other  comments  will  appear  later. — The  Editors 


FROM  A  FATHER 

In  publishing  "The  Confessions  of  an 
Undergraduate"  you  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  parents  who  are  sending  their 
sons  to  the  larger  universities,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  prestige  and  the  reputation  that 
long  years  of  successful  work  have  brought 
them,  the  fact  that  disintegration  has  com- 
menced and  that  dry-rot  prevails  where  life- 
blood  is  supposed  to  exist. 

The  Outlook  will  do  a  great  service  to  the 
large  universities  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  youth  of  the  country,  if  it  will  follow 
up  the  investigation  it  has  started.  You  have 
lifted  the  cover  from  something  that  should 
have  been  ventilated  sooner.  Take  it  clear  off. 

Many  parents  who  think  they  are  giving 
their  sons  an  opportunity  and  building  a 
foundation  for  the  future  in  sending  them  to 
coU^e  are  simply  sending  them  on  a  vaca- 
tion of  idleness  that  may  spoil  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  J.  M.  G. 

Illinois. 

FROM   A   PACIFIC    COAST    UNDER- 
GRADUATE 

In  your  Double  Number  of  Wednesday, 
July  28,  I  read  with  great  satisfaction  an 
article  entitled  "The  Confessions  of  an 
Undergraduate." 

I  myself  am  a  third-year  student  in  a 
Western  tmiversity  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  I  take  it  that  this 
article  was  written  of  an  Eastern  university, 
and  therefore  hasten  to  say  that  the  same 
evils  which  were  set  forth  in  it  are  true  of  our 
Western  institutions,  and  exist  in  perhaps  an 
even  more  aggravated  form. 

Between  the  social  life,  of  which  the  fra- 


ternities and  the  dramatic  organizations  are 
the  center,  the  political  life  (we  have  stu- 
dent government),  and  the  athletic  life,  in 
at  least  one  of  which  a  student  must  take  an 
active  part  to  maintain  the  respect  of  his 
classmates,  there  is  but  little  time  for  study, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  pure  fact,  there  need  be 
little,  tor  to  get  an  A.  6.  is  merely  a  question 
of  artful  dodging — of  the  difficult  courses. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  to  college  long 
to  learn  that  the  real  student  is  a  doubtful 
quantity,  a  dim  figure  in  the  far  background 
of  college  life,  who  gets  little  respect  from  his 
professors  and  none  whatever  from  his  so- 
called  fellow-students.  The  intricate  maze 
of  "  studejit  activities  "  absorbs  the  major  part 
of  the  time  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students. 
I  myself  am  working  overtime  doping  out  the 
"  easiest  way  "  so  that  I  may  maintain  my 
present "  ultra-active  "  part  in  dramatics ;  and 
I  am  only  one  of  thousands  in  the  same  side- 
show of  inefficiency  rubbed  to  a  fine  polish. 

California.  *  •  ^*  ^' 

A   BIT  OF   ADVICE 

The  "  Undergraduate  "  was  unquestion- 
ably sent  to  college,  and  there  is  ever>'  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  pursue  his  studies  con- 
scientiously. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  "  Undergraduate  " 
to  go  to  college  at  some  institution  of  unques- 
tioned standing.  Let  him  make  up  a  total 
of  five  credits  from  the  following  supplemen- 
tary curriculum : 

(a)  Complete  four  years'  work  in  three 
years — two  credits. 

{b)  Earn  one-half  or  more  of  his  expenses — 
two  credits. 

{^  Elxcel  in  two  branches  of  athletics — 
one  credit. 
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{d)  Represent  his  college  in  inter-scholastic 
debate  or  oratory — one  credit  each. 

(e)  Excel  in  dramatics,  journalism,  student 
organizations,  or  politics — one  credit  each. 

This  is  not  the  wail  of  a  so-called  educator 
who  finds  himself  wounded  by  the  well-aimed 
thrusts  of  the  *'  Undergraduate,''  .but  the 
suggestions  of  a  man  in  business  who  went 
to  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
who  earned  one-half  of  his  expenses  and  is 
still  repaying  his  father  for  the  other  one- 
half.  He  represented  his  Alma  Mater  in 
debate,  and  in  a  piece  of  undergraduate 
research  work  won  a  high  National  honor 
both  for  her  and  for  himself.  'He  had  all 
too  many  instructors  who  gave  him  no  more 
than  they  were  paid  for  giving  him,  but 
when  he  found  himself  caught  in  a  trap  of 
that  sort  he  always  neglected  the  course  of 
the  offending  teacher  and  devoted  the  time 
to  student  activities.  This  saved  him  from 
ever  having  time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands, 
and,  withal,  he  graduated  with  a  decent 
scholarship  record.  Although  he  was  elected 
to  the  most  coveted  honor  society  in  his  col- 
lege, it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  elec- 
tion was  a  successful  culmination  of  his  efforts. 
He  rather  considered  that  success  in  a  num- 
ber of  departments  of  student  activity  was 
the  reason  for  his  election. 

Perhaps  the  *'  Undergraduate  "  would  find 
it  hard  at  first  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of 
1919,  but  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  do  so,  and 
after  the  sophomores  shall  have  helped  him 
to  submerge  himself  he  should  find  it  quite 
the  most  delightful  experience  of  his  life. 
Illinois.  A  Graduate. 

FROM  A  MOTHER 

I  venture  to  hope  that  The  Outlook  may 
be  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  a  mother  of 
undergraduates.  When  my  two  sons  went 
to  college,  two  years  apart,  the  one  and  only 
advice  given  them  by  post-graduates  was  to 
go  easy  on  work,  to  make  friends,  to  take 
the  course  requiring  the  minimum  of  work, 
to  try  and  "  make  "  certain  desirable  clubs. 
And  when  I  protested  that  I  thought  some 
study  and  some  ambition  to  stand  high  or 
work  for  special  honors  were  valuable,  I  was 
severely  told  that  my  sons  went  to  college 
to  learn  to  know  life  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  not  to  grub  among  books.  They 
went  to  college  well  prepared,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm on  various  subjects,  interested  in  many 
things  of  general  interest,  keen,  lively,  wide- 
awake boys.     They  came  out  at  the  end  of 


four  years,  having  stood  well  in  their  studies 
with  hardly  a  stroke  of  work,  one  of  them 
blas^,  indifferent,  weary,  with  every  spark  of 
enthusiasm  blighted;  the  other  one  more 
fortunate  because  the  harm  done  was  so 
much  less  noticeable.  They  had  made  their 
clubs,  ha(}  not  been  dissipated,  had  kept 
fairly  well  within  their  comfortable  but  mod- 
erate allowances,  and  had  kept  their  names 
on  the  honor  list  (I  believe  it  is  called).  It 
never  has  seemed  to  occur  to  them  to  pre- 
tend that  they  learned  anything.  What  your 
writer  says  about  "  doing  no  more  than  the 
minimum,"  about  "  by  their  [the  professors*] 
lack  of  interest  they  effectually  check  all  pos- 
sible enthusiasm,"  that  "  the  life  in  most 
cases,  although  quite  innocent,  is  futile  and 
enervating,"  is  appallingly  true. 

In  my  experience  of  trying  to  educate  two 
fatherless  boys  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
discouraging  than  the  attitude  taken  invari- 
ably by  the  many  fathers  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted about  my  sons.  It  was  always  the 
same  answer  from  the  time  they  were  litde 
boys ;  **  Don't  let  them  work  too  hard  ;  don't 
let  them  take  the  unnecessary  studies,  such 
as  music,  art,  languages,  literature ;"  and 
alwajs  the  same  refrain,  "  They  go  to  college 
to  learn  to  know  life,  not  to  work."  No 
mother  alone  can  fight  against  such  an  over- 
whelming tide  of  opinion. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  '*  Confessions  of 
an  Undergraduate  "  will  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  movement  towards  the  higher  education 
in  the  form  of  a  more  profound  respect  for 
learning,  and  perhaps  even  more  respect  for 
that  mental  training  which  is  so  valuable  to 
all  men  in  after  life,  and  which  cannot  exist 
if  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  learning  is 
removed  by  an  indulgent  parent  or  an  easy- 
going teacher.  A  Mother  of  Sons. 

THE  CONFESSION    OF   A    ME- 
CHANIC'S   SON 

Consider  this  case,  if  you  will — an  actuil 
one,  for  it  is  my  own.  The  son  of  an  ordinary 
mechanic  desires  to  go  to  college,  not  for  the 
mere  sake  of  going  to  college,  but  in  order 
that  he  may  better  prepare  himself  for  earn- 
ing his  living,  as  he  thinks.  He  is  the  very 
first  one  of  his  family  who  has  ever  broken 
away  from  industrial  pursuits  to  take  up  the 
professional.  Naturally,  his  family  opposes 
his  collegiate  aspirations.  He  goes,  however, 
and  after  four  years  of  college  training  he 
does  not  consider  the  time  ill  spent. 

While  in  high  school  this  same  mechamc's 
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son  had  a  hint  dropped  to  him  which  he  has 
ever  since  found  to  be  of  service.  It  was 
this :  in  college,  if  one  really  wants  to  get 
something  out  of  his  course,  he  must  not 
wait  to  be  led  by  the  hand  to  his  task.  Such 
leading  is  a  secondary-school  method.  This 
mechanic's  son  took  the  hint,  and  succeeded 
in  working  from  eight  to  ten  or  even  twelve 
hours  a  day  during  the  college  year  on  his 
academic  duties.  He  thumbed  many  a  cata- 
logue and  read  longingly  of  courses  offered ; 
he  discovered  some  "padding"  here  and 
there  in  his  own  college  catalogue,  but  he 
can  truthfully  say,  having  known  the  heads 
of  several  departments  of  instruction,  that 
their  catalogue  announcements  were  sincere 
and  were  carried  out.  Yes,  this  mechanic's 
son  was  accustomed  to  do  as  he  was  bid  in 
secondary  school,  and  he  did  a  litde  inde- 
pendent, ^  government  work,"  as  mechanics 
call  it,  in  addition,  when  in  college. 

He  soon  discovered  that  he  could  do  more 
than  a  minimum  of  work,  and  do  it  with  a 
good  grace.  And  he  found  plenty  of  encour- 
agement in  so  doing.  Further,  he  found  it 
an  excellent  plan  to  co-operate,  sometimes 
anonymously,  to  be  sure,  with  the  instructors, 
and  then  the  mere  class-room  exercises  and 
lectures  were  as  guides  or  sig^-posts  to  out- 
side work.  He  does  not  say,  of  course,  that 
all  his  instruction  was  most  inspiring,  but  he 
does  say  that  it  all  seemed  sincere,  and  that 
sincerity  went  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
work  interesting.  Neither  would  he  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  *•  the  diversions  of  college 
life  almost  inevitably  lead  a  man  to  reduce 
his  studying  to  a  minimum."  If  a  man  really 
wants  to  take  his  environment  so  much  to 
himself,  he  can  do  so,  but  the  collegiate  en- 
vironment does  not  inevitably  lead  to  such  a 
small  amount  of  work.  Granted  the  college 
environment  is  easy — alluringly  easy  to  some — 
is  it  not  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  to  resist  this 
ease  just  a  wee  bit  ?  Oh,  it  is,  and  a  man 
feels  the  better  for  it. 

This  mechanic's  son  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
man,  and  he  would  say  that  the  privileges 
which  this  society  offers  demand  some  schol- 
arship. But  honors  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are 
only  privileges,  and  the  man  who  will  work 
only  for  a  mark  to  secure  these  privileges 
robs  himself.  Your  contributor  was  on  the 
right  track  when  he  let  his  mere  marks  go  in 
order  to  learn  something  of  a  subject  that  he 
wanted  to  master.  That  is  a  painful  evil  in 
colleges — a  rigid  mark  system.  For  conve- 
nience in  rating  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  but, 


unfortunately,  so  many  sum  up  their  knowl- 
edge in  terms  of  some  arbitrary'  sig^n  and 
then  consider  that  as  final.  So  also  with 
exams — they  are  a  bugbear  if  a  man  lets 
them  be  so.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  man  who  has  ever  been  an  undergradu- 
ate who  can  truthfully  say  that  in  his  first 
year's  exams  he  was  not  under  a  severe 
strain.  Yet  it  is  possible  for  a  man  after 
three  years  of  mid-years  and  finals  to  get 
used  to  the  ordeal.  Exams  may  test  a  man's 
knowledge ;  they  are  supposed  to,  at  least ; 
but,  like  all  other  mere  processes  of  dealing 
with  men,  they  do  not  alway^s  work  to  the 
best  advantage. 

This  same  mechanic's  son  could  say,  then, 
that  a  collie  life  does  offer  all  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  world  for  teaching  a  man  to  have 
a  great  incapacity  for  work ;  but,  if  the  college 
is  at  fault  for  allowing  this,  must  every  under- 
graduate slip  into  the  same  error  ?  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  work  during  the  summer 
vacation  in  a  machine  shop,  for  example,  out 
among  the  iron  dust,  steel  chips,  and  oil ;  to 
obey  strict  orders  and  rigid  directions  and 
acquire  a  capacity  for  work  in  this  way. 
Then  this  discipline,  along  with  some  earnest 
work  in  college,  need  not  make  this  incapacity 
for  work  the  only  asset  a  college  can  give  a 
man.  It  will  discount  -the  importance  of  this 
incapacity  business  quite  a  bit.  Even  so  far 
as  the  purely  academic  part  of  undergraduate 
life  is  concerned,  the  college  can  give  a  man 
something  helpful.  A  college  is  a  privilege, 
not  a  right,  and,  as  all  other  privileges,  can 
be  used  to  profit  or  else  abused. 

And  what  does  the  social  side  of  college 
give  ?  That  is  the  sad  part  that  a  man 
brought  up  under  moderate  circumstances 
has  to  face.  Not  only  does  independence  of 
thought  go  in  a  student  body  (if  it  ever  was 
there),  but,  worse  still,  that  fine  spirituality 
goes  that  so  many  of  us  hoped  to  find  within 
college  walls.  It  is  not  healthy  to  talk  **  shop  " 
all  the  time,  yet  how  pleasant  it  is  to  drop 
in  on  a  group  of  fellows  who  are  really  dis- 
cussing "  The  Socialists  and  the  European 
War  " !  Time  flies  and  thoughts  come  fast  then. 
How  very  seldom  we  meet  such  gp'oups  in  col- 
lege, and  even  then  how  very  seldom  are  these 
groups  representative  of  men  in  all  ranks 
in  college  I  Yes,  your  contributor  is  very 
right  when  he  says  that  there  are  strong 
social  barriers  in  a  colle:];e  body  (not  quite  so 
strong  as  Hindu  castes,  to  be  sure)  which 
defeat  the  very  democratic  purp)ose  of  young 
men  living  together.     It  sometimes  seems, 
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as  one  surveys  the  whole  American  college 
field  and  talks  with  college  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  that  this  stimulating 
intellectual  life  among  students  does  not  exist. 
Still,  there  are  occasional  groups  that  conduct 
controversial  clinics,  and  it  is  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  run  upon  them. 

So  also  with  the  spiritual  tone  of  a  college 
— in  the  last  analysis  a  man  can  only  admire 
any  single  college  for  its  pre-emineitt  spiritual 
tone.  The  head  analyzes — this  is  the  purely 
academic  part — but  the  heart  appreciates. 
How  repulsing^  then,  it  is  for  some  of  us  to 
see  men  of  our  own  age  losing  their  very 
personality  in  college.  Yet  this  is  only  too 
true,  and  it  is  enough  to  make  any  man  dis- 
gusted with  the  very  name  of  college.  It  is 
healthy;  of  course,  to  doubt  a  bit,  to  analyze 
thoroughly,  yet  some  of  us  regret  the  feeling 
that  comes  over  us  when  we  realize  that  cer- 
tain eternal  truths  that  we  thought  were  for 
all  time  are  slipping  from  us  as  a  result  of 
class-room  truths.  It  is  a  consolation  to 
know,  however,  that  a  few  years  in  the  out- 
side world  will  restore  them. 

To  return  to  the  mechanic's  son — he  has 
almost  completed  his  college  training,  and 
feels  the  better  for  it.  Yet  he  realizes  that 
the  college  is  not  all  it  is  said  to  be.  He 
does  not  agree  wholly  with  The  Outlook's 
contributor  under  the  score  of  inability  for 
work,  but  he  does  think  that  the  undergradu- 
ate is  correct  concerning  the  social  barriers, 
lack  of  independence  of  thought,  and,  he 
would  add,  this  lack  of  strong  spiritual  tone 
in  college  life.  This  same  mechanic's  son, 
though  he  cherishes  his  collie  training,  still 
respects,  almost  reverences,  the  fellow  of  his 
own  age  whom  he  meets  on  his  way  to  do 
nine  or  ten  hours  of  good  solid  work  in  a 
factory.  This  may  be  the  old  philosophy  of 
labor  and  production  still  warm  in  his  bosom, 
yet  it  is  still  there  after  four  years  at  college. 

College  is  only  an  experience ;  and  what 
are  all  life's  experiences  but 

"  Machinery  jusi  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 
Try  thee  and   turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently 
impressed  "  ? 

The  student  falls  short,  the  college  falls 
short,  every  one  falls  short  of  perfection. 
Criticism,  if  honest,  is  healthy.  VVe  college 
men  have  a  great  duty  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  and  we  cannot  be  led  by  the  hand  to 
it.  To  lead  others  we  must  be  able  to  lead 
ourselves.  We'll  yet  have  a  chance,  by  our 
actions  and  our  work  in  the  many,  many  years 


after  this  Commencement,  1915,  to  make  up 
for  what  a  college  never  gave  us. 

Connecticut.  *  •   "•  *^ 

A   SUGGESTION 

Many  college  students  are  at  the  intel- 
lectual stage  where  athletics,  dramatics,  or 
editorial  work  appeal  to  them  as  not  only 
more  interesting,  but  also  more  important, 
than  the  regular  college  courses.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  writer  has  worked  on  the 
assumption  that  all  of  the  courses  in  the 
curriculum  contain  material  that  will  interest 
the  majority  of  the  class  if  a  way  can  be 
found  to  compel  them  to  give  adequate  time 
to  mastering  the  early  phases  of  the  subject 
When  this  is  accomplished,  then  athletics, 
dramatics,  and  editorial  work  assume  their 
proper  relations  to  the  undergraduate's  life. 

The  fact  that  students  can  get  aloi^  with 
a  small  amount  of  daily  study  b  the  fault  of 
the  teaching.  There  are  a  few  men  in  every 
faculty  who  assume  that  any  response  to  a 
question  is  an  indication  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. These  men  are  the  "snap  profs." 
Their  courses  are  crowded  by  those  who 
have  learned  the  art  of  bluffing. 

The  writer  has  found  the  following  meth- 
ods of  value  in  compelling  the  majority  of  a 
class  to  secure  that  amount  of  information 
which  normally  produces  genuine  interest : 

1.  A  regular  ^m^quiz  period,  for  which  the 
large  class  must  be  divided  into  sections  con- 
taining about  twenty  students. 

2.  Frequent  unannounced  written  quizzes. 

3.  The  announcement  of  a  written  quiz  for 
a  certain  date.  When  the  class  is  assembled, 
let  each  student  write  for  himself  and  answer 
a  given  number  of  questions.  After  booking 
over  the  papers  return  them.  Thb  is  an 
excellent  recipe  for  use  once  or  twice  a  year. 
I  have  frequendy  had  students  unable  to  ask 
themselves  questions,  to  say  nothing  of  an- 
swering them. 

4.  Let  the  class  period  be  held  sacred  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the 
course,  not  used  for  the  discussion  of  outside 
matters  of  any  character  nor  onutted  for  ath- 
letic celebrations  or  exotic  lecturers. 

Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  professor 
who  does  not  show  an  interest  in  his  students 
or  his  subject.  He  constitutes  a  small  minor- 
ity in  any  faculty  and  should  be  pensioned 
and  put  in  a  museum,  where  he  can  carry  on 
his  valuable  researches  undisturbed. 

A  Professor  of  Comparatfvk 

New  York.  AnaTOMY. 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


IGXACIO  CAI.DERON 

MinalerfT. 

THE   CONFERENCE   OF  THE    NATIONS  ON    MEXICO 

ReprcKntaliTO  of  one  Cenlnl  American  and  live  Soulh  American  countries  joined  in  a  conlennct  bei^nnlng  A 

It  the  Slaw  Depaitnwnl  ia  Washington,  at  the  invlutlon  of  President  Wilson  and  Seoetiry  of  State  Lan 

msidei  the  Mexican  situation.    The  six  countries  reptewnted  were  Aisentina,  Bmil.  Chile.  Bolivia.  L'rugu 

Guatemala,    f  oiUaita  of  tbeli  lepreaentativei  at  the  cunleience  appear  above    See  editorial  pageajfoi  conun 


THE   RETREATING  RUSSIANS   LEAVE   NO  BRIDGES   BEHIND   THEM 

The  picture  show*  ont  eiample,  nol  only  af  tUe  dcvisiaiion  wrought  in  Puland  by  the  war,  but  oi  the  cakulalion 
(DolnMS  with  which  the  Russians  have  efffctcd  thcit  ttlreat  in  the  (ace  of  the  Austro-tierinan  armies  which  hai-s  1 
steadily  pushing  their  ioes  before  them.    The  canipaiiji  in  Huland  has  (utnislied  striliing  illustrations  of  the  deleii 


WHt;.N    THti:   UKIUGES   ARE  GONE,  THE    HORSES   MUST  SWIM 


LLOYd'gEOBGE   ADUKESSINg    a    great   procession   of   ENGLISH 
WOMEN    WHO    AKi-    •:-A.Gek    TO    SERVE   THEIR  COUNTRY 


marched  thro"*''  f^*  ^J'^l. 


of  London  r* 


*  "     aSSX,si>.K  the  wi'nier,  (,„„,'**'>  fight  her  tattks.     The  pholovnph  ihow»  Mr-  Hoyi  George 
addressing  otn  the  garden  of  the  Munitions  Uoilding 


INSTRUCTION— C APT.  VAN   HORN   DISCUSSING  THE  DAY'S  WORK   WITH   HIS  STUDBNT-COUUAND 


TltUDl'b   EKKECTIVELV  OS  TilE  FIEtlNG  LINE  REQUIRES  LONG  TRAINI> 

INSTRUCTION,  FOOD,  AND  FIGHTING 

^liieof  a  student' sold iei.  See  editorial  correspundence,"  The  Training  Camp  tut  a  Demuc 


THE  ZEPPELINS  OVER  PARIS 

BY  ARTHUR  BULLARD 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  EUROPE 


ALTHOUGH  I  have  not  been  to  "  the 
front,"  I  have  been  »*  beneath. "  But 
it  is  necessary  to  b^n  with  a  dis- 
graceful confession — I  slept  through  the  first 
Zeppelin  raid. 

Sunday  nx>ming,  the  21st  of  March,  I 
woke  up  at  the  usual  time.  But  the /emm^ 
de  tnknage  did  not  come  for  an  hour  or  more. 
When  I  reproached  her  for  being  late,  she 
became  indignant  Indeed,  how  could  a 
person  run  the  streets  of  Paris  all  night  and 
arrive  to  make  coffee  at  seven  ?  I  remarked 
that  it  was  not  becoming  for  a  woman  of  her 
age  to  gad  about  the  town  all  night. 

"  Mais,  Us  Zeppelins  r 

We  glared  at  each  other  in  hostile  distrust. 
It  was  impossible  to  believe,  she  said,  that  I 
had  slept  through  all  the  "  tdpage  "/  Fire- 
men had  dashed  about  giving  the  alarm. 
Bugles  had  blown  in  the  barracks  across  the 
way.  All  the  world  had  run  out  into  the 
streets.  Bombs  had  dropped.  The  forts 
had  cannonaded  the  Zeppelins.  I  also  could 
not  believe  that  I  had  slept  through  all  this. 
She  dashed  out  and  bought  me  a  paper. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  ;  but  all  she 
had  said  was  true.  The  Zeppelins  had  been 
signaled  as  they  passed  over  Compibg^ie. 
They  had  reached  the  western  suburbs  of 
Paris  a  little  after  midnight  and  had  cut 
across  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city.  Al- 
together, they  had  dropped  twoscore  bombs, 
only  a  few  of  which  fell  in  the  city. 

To  be  sure,  the  damage  done  by  these  air 
monsters  had  been  insignificant.  Many  of 
their  bombs  did  not  explode.  A  number 
fell  in  the  market  gardens  about  the  city  and 
smashed'  up  the  glass  globes  under  which 
lettuce  was  ripening.  A  tobacco  kiosk  on  the 
He  de  la  Jatte,  not  very  far  from  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  at  Neuilly,  was  blown  to  bits. 
The  incendiary  bombs  were  a  failure.  The 
firemen  had  no  trouble  in  preventing  any 
serious  conflagration.  No  one  was  killed, 
and  only  a  few  were  enough  hurt  to  be  taken 
to  hospitals. 

Not  much  of  an  affair,  but  still  not  the  sort 
of  a  thing  a  newspaper  man  is  expected  to 
miss.     I  had  been  asleep  at  the  switch. 

I  had  to  content  myself  with  reading  about 
it  in  the  papers.  The  predominant  note  in 
most  of  them  was  of  relief.     Paris  had  ex- 


pected a  Zeppelin  raid,  and  had  feared  that 
it  would  be  very  much  worse.  The  Zeppelins 
had  come  at  last,  and  neither  their  explosive 
bombs  ror  their  projectiles  of  scientific  arson 
had  proved  serious.  And  there  was  in  the 
papers  considerable  self-congratulation  over 
the  calm  with  which  the  citizens  had  taken 
the  nocturnal  disturbance. 

Some  of  the  papers  complained  that  the 
Zeppelins  had  escaped  untouched.  The  oflli- 
dal  report  said  that  four  Zeppelins  had  been 
seen  over  Compi^gne.  Only  two  had  reached 
Paris.  But,  as  far  as  we  knew,  all  of  them 
had  returned  safely  to  their  own  lines.  Why 
had  not  our  anti-aircraft  guns  or  our  aero- 
planes brought  one  of  them  down  t  There 
are  always  some  people  who  have  to  grumble, 
and  these  chose  this  for  a  subject.  One  of 
the  papers  expressed  it  very  well :  **  Our 
collection  of  trophies  in  the  Court  of  Honor 
of  Les  Invalides  is  incomplete.  We  have 
German  flags  and  field-guns  and  Mineftwtrfer 
and  aeroplanes,  but  we  haven't  a  Zeppelin. 
Last  night  they  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
complete  the  collection.  Our  aviators  missed 
the  chance.     We  Parisians  want  a  Zeppelin." 

Holiday  crowds  went  out  to  the  Batignolles 
to  see  the  house  which  had  been  wrecked. 
The  only  "  moral  effect "  of  the  raid  which  I 
could  see  was  that  the  evening  papers,  which 
gave  full  details,  were  bought  like  hot  cakes. 
Every  newspaper  had  found  some  one  who 
had,  or  claimed  to  have,  seen  the  Zeppe- 
lins. These  eye-witnesses  agreed  on  only 
one  detail-:-it  had  been  a  marvelous  spec- 
tacle. The  night  had  been  beautifully  clear. 
The  anti-aircraft  cannon  of  the  forts  had 
sent  up  shells  which  left  a  trail  of  fire  like 
sky-rockets.  From  a  purely  pyrotechnic 
point  of  view,  it  had  been  better  than  the 
fete  nationale.  I  left  strict  orders  with  the 
concierge  to  break  in  my  door  and  wake  me 
next  time  there  was  an  "  alerted 

Yesterday,  the  2 2d,  the  spell  of  fine  weatner 
broke  and  it  began  to  rain  about  five.  All 
the  aviation  experts  say  that  the  Zeppelins 
need  clear  weather ;  but  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  an  appalling  racket  broke  out. 
How  I  could  have  slept  through  it  two  nights 
before  I  cannot  imagine.  The  motor  trucks 
of  the  fire  department  thundered  through  the 
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streets,  honking  their  horns  to  split  the  ear. 
In  all  the  casemts  and  military  posts  of  Paris 
the  bugles  sounded  the  ^' Garde  d  vous"  A 
hubbub  started  at  once.  Windows  banged 
open  across  the  court ;  the  neighbors  called 
greetings  to  each  other  and  cursed  /es  sales 
Bosches, 

This  time  I  was  not  going  to  miss  the 
show.  I  grabbed  my  hat  and  coat  and 
dashed  downstairs.  On  the  sidewalk  I  was 
reminded  of  that  tongue-twisting  exercise  in 
French  liaison  which  we  practiced  at  school : 
*'  Quand  les  pompiers  sont  arrivhs  tout  ktait 
kteinty  Two  gaslights  were  still  burning 
down  the  Rue  de  la  Glaci^re.  But  a  police- 
man, running,  put  them  out  It  was  a  dark 
night ;  not  a  star,  hardly  the  faintest  glim- 
mer from  any  window — tout  htaii  hteiiU, 

It  was  very  weird ;  not  at  all  like  the  dark- 
ness of  a  sleeping  dty.  Every  one  was  awake. 
Cabs  were  moving  about  with  their  lamps 
out.  Now  and  then  the  horses*  shoes  struck 
dazzling  sparks  from  the  streets.  On  all 
sides  people  were  talking  from  window  to 
window. 

"  Are  you  coming  down  into  the  cellar  V^ 

"  No.  But  I  wish  they'd  go  away,  so  I 
could  light  my  lamp.     I  want  to  sew." 

"  After  all,  the  sucth  story  is  too  high. 
There  is  more  danger  up  there.  Come  down 
here  and  Til  make  you  some  coffee." 

A  joker  from  near  the  sky  announced  in  a 
solemn,  formal  tone :  **  All  tenants  of  the 
sixth  floor  or  higher  are  invited  to  coffee  with 
Madame  Pataud,  entresol,  No.  18." 

**^^,  non/^*  Madame  Pataud  protested. 
"  That  is  too  strong.  Pas  tout  le  monde.  Only 
the  inhabitants  of  this  house  are  invited." 

The  concierge  of  No.  20,  not  to  be  out- 
done, announced  that  she  would  make  coffee 
for  all  her  locataires  above  the  fourth  floor. 

Out  on  the  Boulevard  de  Port  Royal  it 
seemed  a  bit  lighter.  The  street  is  broader, 
and  I  suppose  abo  that  my  eyes  were  getting 
accustomed  to  the  gloom.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  sidewalks,  and  they  were 
not  hurrying.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  their 
faces  as  they  passed.  Were  they  really 
unconcerned,  or  were  they  ostentatiously 
leisurely  to  hide  their  fear  ? 

Clack  I  clack  I  clack  I  From  up  ahead  in 
the  darkness  came  the  sound  of  some  one  in 
wooden  shoes  running  towards  us.  It  was  a 
little  girl  of  about  ten.  A  stout  bourgeois, 
who  held  a  great  umbrella  over  an  equally 
stout  wife,  hailed  her.  I  chanced  to  be  close 
by,  and  could  see  them  vaguely  in  the  dark. 


"  Voyons,  petite,^*  he  said.  '*  It  is  not 
worth  the  pain  to  run.  Nobody  is  going  to 
bite  you." 

The  young  body  stopped  indignandy  and 
took  up  a  bellicose  position,  her  arms  akimbo. 

"  Is  it,"  she  demanded,  haughtOy,  "  that 
you  suppose  I  run  from  the  dirty  Bosck€s  / 
Species  of  a  pig  1  I  have  no  fear — no,  not 
at  all.  It  is  that  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Ma  man 
is  sick.  I  go  for  the  doctor,  who  has  prom- 
ised to  bring  her  a  baby.     Therefore  I  run." 

Her  sabots  clattered  on  down  the  boule- 
vard. And  from  all  sides,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness— from  both  sidewalks,  from  six  tiers  of 
windows — there  broke  out  a  joyous  laugh 
which  was  a  cheer. 

"  It  is  indeed  answered  like  a  grenadier." 

"  Bonne  chance  d  mamanf* 

"  Run  fast,  little  one.  Perhaps  the  doctor 
will  give  you  a  boy — to  carry  a  gun  against 
les  Bosches,  ^^ 

"  And  to  think,"  the  fat  bourgeois  ad- 
dressed the  living  darkness,  '*  it  is  perhaps 
that  they  will  kill  the  so  brave  little  one  with 
their  cursed  bombs  from  the  clouds  1" 

I  made  my  way  to  the  open  place  where 
the  Avenue  de  TObservatoire  meets  the 
Boulevard  Montpamasse.  A  wide  angle  of 
sky  is  visible  there.  Perhaps  the  people  I 
had  passed  on  my  way  had  been  caught  on 
the  streets  by  the  alarm  and  were  quietly 
going  home,  as  the  Prefect  of  Police  had 
advised.  But  the  crowd  in  the  space  between 
the  Closerie  des  Lilas  and  the  Bal  Bullier 
were  out  to  see  the  sights. 

And  there  was  .nothing  to  see.  The  heavy 
clouds  hung  low.  They  could  not  quite  make 
up  their  minds  to  give  up  their  treasure  of 
water — ^it  was  only  a  drizzle  of  large  and 
infrequent  drops.  I  had  left  my  room  too 
abrupdy  to  think  of  an  umbrella. 

The  sightseers  were  of  the  r^^ar.  student 
crowd  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  only  there  were 
very  few  young  men — and  they  were  either 
in  uniform  or  manifesdy  unflt  for  military 
service. 

A  policeman  came  along  and  urged  us  to 
go  home.  He  was  a  very  French  police- 
man. He  twirled  his  litde  white  club  and 
called  us  "  mes  en/ants,**  He  enjoyed  the 
disrespectful  answers  of  the  girls  as  much  as 
they  enjoyed  making  them.  One  jxwrly  dad 
but  very  vibrant  young  girl  of  the  Quartier 
summed  up  our  sentiment : 

**  I  would  rather  die  here  of  a  bomb,"  she 
said,  *'  than  be  smothered  in  a  cellar  by  the 
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house  falling  on  me.     And,  besides,  I  want 
to  see  a  Zeppdin." 

**  Yes,  it  is  so,"  a  consumptive-looking 
girl  who  works  in  a  laundry  by  day  added. 
"  We  French — ^we  are  not  afraid  to  die ;  but 
we  do  not  retreat     As  for  me,  fy  suis,  fy 

The  policeman  admitted  that  this  was  a 
worthy  and  patriotic  sentiment,  but  the  Pre- 
fect had  asked  all  good  citizens  to  go  home 
in  case  of  an  alarm. 

«*  To  stay  here  in  the  street — it  is  a  contra- 
vention.    And,  besides,  it  rains,  and  you  will 

catch  cold." 

This  threat  was  his  parting  shot  at  us,  and 
he  went   across  the   street  to   argue   with 

another  crowd. 

We  tried  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  but  noth- 
ing happened,  and  a  Paris  rain  wUI  dampen 
e^n  curiosity.  Now  that  no  one  was  order- 
ing  them  to,  several  people  deaded  to  go 

After  a  long  sUence  a  voice  called  down 
from  a  mansard  in  the  Rue  d'Assas. 
»*  Eh  id'lfas  !    Do  you  see  anythmg  ?" 
"  Less  than  nothing.     And  yoM—ldhaut 
_do  you  see  anything  ?" 

"  Even  less."  ,  ^      r 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  dear  note  of  a 
huale  This  time  it  was  the  "  Cease  fire  !" 
^  '  The  arc  lights  on  the  street  spluttered 
fmnment  and  then  flared  up.  A  red  motor 
JeSSe^'ne  up  the  Boul' Miche  The 
•  w  ^.yminers  waved  their  brass  helmets 
rTL7To.^^,  "  cat  Mr  We 
looked  at  each  other  rather  fooUshly—m 
th^  glare  which  hurt  our  eyes— and   went 

^Turhts  appeared  everywhere.    But  the  con- 

versation  from  window  to  window  was  no 

longer  laughing.     People  do  not  face  a  great 

<wer  calmly  and  merrily  without  an  exercise 

of   wUl,    an   expenditure   of  energy.      The 

nerves  of  every  one  in  Paris  had  been  taut 

for  a   couple  of  hours.     Although  the  first 

Zeppelin  raid  had  been  a  fiasco,  there  is  no 

estimating   the   danger.     It  is   possible   to 

laugh  at  it,  but  not  to  ignore  it.     Any  moment 

death  might  fall  from  the  skies — the  horrid, 

whimsical  death  of  mere  chance.     I  do  not 

think  any  one  has  much  faith  in  the  Prefect's 

advice  about  going  into  the  cellar.     Even  a 

small  weight  dropped  from  a  thousand  meters 

will  crash  through  a  good  many  floors.     It 

is  to  avoid  the  excitement  of  a  crowd — the 

possibility  of  a  mob  panic — that  the  police 

urge  us  to  stay  indoors.     Perhaps  the  worst 


thing  about  the  danger  of  the  Zeppelins  is  the 
realization  that  there  is  no  individual  precau- 
tion  worth  taking.  And  all  Paris  had  met 
this  strain  with  a  smile — and  it  had  been  a 
false  alarm! 

I  was  hardly  back  in  my  room  and  out  of 
my  soaked  clothes  when,  about  eleven,  the 
alarm  was  given  again — more  raucous,  more 
insistent  than  ever,  **  Garde  d  vous !  Garde 
d  vous  f'^ 

There  were  fewer  people  out  this  time. 
Only  a  half-dozen  in  the  square  by  the 
Observatoire.  And  they  were  not  laughing. 
The  man-who-knows-everything  was  making 
a  litde  speech.  A  fleet  of  twelve  Zeppelins 
had  been  seen  |>assing  over  Senlis  at  ten. 
A  friend  of  his  was  secretary  to  the  Prefect, 
and  had  received  the  telephone  message.  It 
was  now  eleven,  therefore  the  enemy  must 
be  very  near. 

"But,"  objected  the  consumptive  laun- 
dress, "  why  don't  we  hear  the  cannon  of  the 
forts,  as  we  did  before  ?" 

The  man-who-knows-everything  could  think 
of  no  explanation,  so  he  became  haughty. 
Very  soon  we  would  know  he  was  right ;  we 
would  hear  the  motors. 

"  A  Zeppelin,"  he  explained,  with  conde- 
scension, "  has  four  motors  of  one  hundred 

and  forty  horse-power.   And  twelve  of  them 

that  is  some  noise  1" 

And,  as  though  to  prove  his  point,  we  did 
hear  the  hum  of  a  motor — growing  stronger. 

"  There  I  there !"  he  said.  "  Listen  1  Am 
I  not  right  ?" 

A  wounded  soldier  tapped  the  ground 
impatiently  with  his  crutch. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  forts  ?"  he 
grumbled.  "  Are  they  asleep  ?  Why  don't 
they  fire  V* 

We  strained  our  ears  and  peered  up  into 
the  dark  clouds  overhead.  The  hum  of  the 
motor,  growing  ever  louder,  became  a  roar.* 
A  great  military  motor  car,  its  lights  out,  tore 
down  the  Boulevard,  passing  us  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace. 

"  Vbild  r  said  the  girl ;  **  there  goes  your 
fleet  of  twelve  Zeppelins."  But  the  man- 
who-knows-everything  had  slunk  away  in  the 
darkness. 

It  was  as  silent  as  it  was  dark.  There 
was  only  the  patter-patter  of  the  great  drops 
of  rain.  A  hunchbacked  student,  to  cheer 
us  up,  began  to  redte : 

"  *  //  pleure  dans  mon  cceuKy 
Commc  iipiuie  sur  la  vilU.' 
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The  crowd  listened  silently  until  he  came  to 
the  line : 

"  *  Safis  amour  et  sans  haine.^ " 

"  Mais^  non^^^  a  voice  interrupted  out  of 
the  darkness.     ^'^  fen  at  assez.** 

And  they  all  agreed  that  they  had  plenty 
of  hate  in  their  hearts.  One  voice  after 
another,  there  in  the  dark,  told  why  and  how 
it  hated  the  Germans. 

"  They  are  barbarians." 

"  Yes,  they  are  savages.  I  hate  them  for 
that  which  they  did  in  Belgium.'* 

"  And  to  fly  like  this  over  a  peaceful  city — 
to  massacre  women  and  children — in  the  night  I 
I  have  hate  because  they  are  cowards." 

"  And  impious.  The  Cathedral  of  Rheims." 

"  And,  above  all,"  a  quiet,  scholarly  voice 
said,  *'  I  have  hate  against  the  eighty- three 
intellectuals  who  signed  the  infamous  mani- 
festo." 

"  Ah  1  If  only  the  big  sausage  would 
break  and  fall  on  Paris  1"  It  was  a  shrill 
voice.  It  was  not  necessarv  to  see  the  face  to 
know  that  she  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
women  who  sang  the  "  Qa  ira  "  at  the  foot 
of  the  guillotine.  "Ah,  if  they  would  only 
fall,  would  we  not  hang  the  brutes  I" 

''A  ialanterne/" 

"  They  are  even  worse  than  in  '70,"  an 
older  voice  said.  "  Truly,  they  are  capable 
of  anything.  Killers  of  women  and  children  I 
The  refuse  1" 

"  This  time  it  is  necessary  to  finish  with 
them." 

"  Out,      Cette  fois^  il  faut  bien  en  finir.^^ 

^^  Oh !  oh!  Regardez,  done,  lA-bas  i 
Chantillyy 

The  flaming  sword  of  a  searchlight  swept 
up  from  the  Fort  of  Chantilly.  Another  shot 
up  from  Mont  Valeiien.  In  a  moment  all 
the  forts  about  Paris  had  joined  in  the  hunt. 
The  strongest  stream  of  light  came  from 
Vincennes.  It  was  from  that  side  that  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  expected,  for  there 
to  the  east  the  searchlights  were  most 
active. 

Some  of  the  lights  beat  about  erratically  ; 
others  searched  the  sky  methodically.  They 
were  helpless  against  the  dense,  low-hanging 
clouds.  Any  air-ship  at  a  fair  height  was  be- 
yond their  reach.  Only  in  a  few  places  were 
there  rifts  in  the  cloud  bank,  and  through 
these  crevices  the  tongues  of  light  shot  up 
great  distances  above. 

It  was  a  grandiose,  gorgeous  spectacle, 
and  thrilling.    A  man-hunt  always  is.    Some- 


where in  the  obscurity  there  were  supposed 
to  be  men — men  to  whom  none  of  us  down 
below  wished  any  good  luck.  All  about  Paris 
in  the  ring  of  forts  there  were  high-angle 
anti  aircraft  guns,  ready  loaded.  If  once 
one  of  those  fingers  of  light  fumbling  in  the 
clouds  caught  the  glint  of  aluminum,  a  storm 
of  shrapnel  would  be  poured  at  ihe  intruder. 
The  Zeppelins  are  very  big,  but  very  fragile. 
Any  second  they  might  be  discovered. 

Generally  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
hunted.  But  it  was  not  so  last  night  My 
sympathy  was  with  the  men  in  the  forts 
who  stood  tense  beside  their  guns,  with  the 
man  down  there  at  Vincennes  who  so  nerv- 
ously, so  eagerly,  felt  at  the  clouds  with  his 
long  finger  of  light 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  hateful, 
insulting,  about  such  an  air  raid.  I  do  not 
see  how  even  a  German  standing  down  below 
could  have  wished  luck  to  those  corsairs  of 
the  air. 

I  have  always  liked  the  French — the  Pari- 
sians— but  never  more  than  I  did  last  night 
Their  courage  was  of  too  simple  a  quality  to 
have  been  put  on.  It  was  something  which 
came  naturally  out  of  the  reality  within 
them. 

When  my  concUrge  saw  me  going  out,  she 
remonstrated.  Had  not  the  Prefect  asked 
all  good  citizens  to  stay  indoors  ? 

**  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  and  it  was  good  advice. 
But  I  am  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  I  must 
go  out  and  see  what  happens." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It  is  your  mStier,^^  she  said. 

She  did  not  try  to  dissuade  me  from  doing 
my  day's  work  on  the  score  of  danger.  That 
argument  did  not  occur  to  her.  There  were 
four  babies  in  her  bed — two  from  the  fifth 
floor,  one  from  the  sixth,  and  her  own. 

"  Not  much  room  for  you,"  I  said. 

"  No.  But  I  must  stay  up  and  watch  the 
house.     It  is  my  mktier,^^ 

Her  husband  is  off  in  the  trenches  in 
Champagne,  where  the  fighting  is  furious 
these  days.  And  it  is  also  necessary  for  her 
to  be  a  good  citizen. 

And  even  as  I  admired  their  fortitude  I 
shared  their  hate. 

After  all,  it  is  dirty  business,  dropping 
bombs — sudden  death  and  the  horror  of 
fire — on  a  city  of  women  and  old  men  and 
children. 

One  can  foretell  the  German  communiqtU: 
*'  A  squadron  of  our  air-ships  succeed,  in  the 
face  of  grave  risks,  in  dropping  forty  bombs 
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on  the  fortified  dty  of  Paris/'  ^  es.  Pans 
is  fortified.  The  Germans  who  were  of  fight- 
ing age  in  1870  remember  that  only  too  well 
No  great  dty  ever  put  up  so  heroic  a  fight 
behind  its   walls   as   Paris  did   in   the   last 

war. 

The  German  legist  will  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  Paris  is  fortified.  There  is  no  ex- 
plidt  international  law  in  r^:ard  to  war  in 
the  air.  And  the  code  for  sea  warfare  per- 
mits you  to  bombard  military  works  without 
warning,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

That  was  their  justification  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  English  coast  towns.  In 
back  of  the  bath-houses  on  the  beach  there 
were  recruiting  stations.  These  military  works 
were  what  the  Germans  were  aiming  at  It 
was  only  hard  luck  that  they  missed  their 
mark  and  killed  some  babies. 

Such  reasoning  may  satisfy  the  German 
General  Staff,  the  famous  intellectuals,  and 
the  German  public.  But  it  does  not  impress 
this  particular  neutral. 

The  men  of  France — the  military  force  of 
the  nation — are  at  the  front,  much  doser  at 
hand  than  Paris.  Sneaking  over  their  heads 
on  a  dark  night  and  recklessly  pouring  burn- 
ing kerosene  and  high  explosives  on  the  dty 
where  their  wives  and  children  live  does  not 


strike   one   as    worthy  of  even    the   savage 
name  of  war. 

The  aeroplane  raids  of  the  summer  before 
were  bad  enough — but  not  so  bad  They 
came  in  the  daytime.  And  when  it  is  Hght 
one  can  at  least  pretend  to  be  aiming  at 
something.  But  to  spill  bombs  haphazard  on 
a  darkened  dt>'  is  utteriy  useless  from  a  mili- 
tary  point  of  view.  It  is  inexcusable  outlawry. 

So  I  sat  there  in  the  rain  watching  the 
searchlights  beat  the  douds  as  one  beats  a 
covert  for  pheasants,  and  wished  them  luck. 

Towards  three  in  the  morning  the  activity 
of  the  searchlights  died  down.  My  unknown 
friend  at  Vincennes  was  the  last  to  give  up 
the  hunt     The  bugles  b^^an  again  to  blow, 

This  morning's  papers  say  that  Zeppelins 
were  seen  from  two  diflFerent  observation 
points  traveling  rapidly  towards  Paris.  But 
they  turned  back  before  they  reached  the 
dty.  The  official  explanation  is  that  the 
•weather  conditions  scared  them  away.  But 
there  is  a  story  afloat  that  the  French  aero- 
planes got  up  promptly  this  time  and  had 
something  to  do  with  turning  them  back. 
There  is  even  a  rumor  that  there  was  an  en- 
counter in  the  air  over  Villers-Cotterets,  where 
some  bombs  fell     Perhaps  they  bagged  one. 


THE  LILAC  LADY 

BY  EDITH  RICKERT 


DAN  Mccormick,  strolling  up  from 
the  Seine  along  a  hilly  street  half  in 
sunshine,  half  in  shadow,  and  smell- 
ing of  musty  wine,  sniffed  adventure  in  the 
air. 

To  be  young,  in  Paris,  in  April,  with  plenty 
of  money,  no  cares,  and  nothing  to  do — was 
not  that  enough  ?  And  to  have  a  girl — a 
nice  girl — even  a  specially  nice  girl— coming 
from  Cap  Martin  within  the  week  to  be  made 
love  to  and  given  an  engagement  ring — what 
more  was  needed  ?  But  the  girl  was  not 
yet  come,  and  Dan's  nose  was  keen  for 
adventure. 

Perhaps  just  because  he  was  so  sublimely 
confident  of  it,  it  was  upon  him  before  he  had 
been  half  an  hour  away  from  his  hotel. 

The  canyon-like  street  he  was  exploring 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  tourists.     It  was 


made  up  of  shabby,  andent  gabled  houses, 
many  of  them  with  fittle  bourgeois  $ho]:>s  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  cut  into  their  fronts ; 
and  it  had  not  been  cobbled  evidently  since 
the  time  of  the  Louis. 

Few  people  were  about ;  some  fat  women 
in  calico  skirts  and  blouses  were  marketing ; 
a  broom  peddler  passed  calling  his  wares. 
Across  the  street  in  a  wine  vault,  set  out  with 
great  casks  and  lighted  only  from  the  wide 
street  door,  a  g^roup  of  laborers  in  blue 
blouses  were  drinking  with  their  mid-morning 
lunch. 

As  McCormick  stood  idly  watching  them 
the  breeze  from  a  little  cross-street  brought 
to  his  nose  the  first  whiff  of  the  adventure — 
the  wonderful  fragrance  of  lilacs. 

Lilacs — ^here  ?  In  the  slums  of  Paris  ? 
Imagination !     He  stood  a  moment,  sniffing. 
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reluctant  to  dispelthe  illusion  ;  then  he  turned 
and  faced — the  Lady  1 

She  was  coming  down  the  little  cobbled 
side-street,  bathed  in  sunshine,  her  flowery 
skirts  fluttering  before  her  in  the  April 
breeze  that  had  brought  him  the  whiff  of 
lilac.  The  blur  of  lavender  and  gold  that 
she  first  seemed  shaped  itself  into  a  slender 
woman  with  a  pale  little  face  doubly  framed — 
first  between  two  wing-like  projections  of 
flaxen  hair,  and  then  in  some  sort  of  won- 
derful picturesque  flowery  hat,  not  in  the 
least  like  anything  he  had  seen  Harriet 
wear.  To  be  sure,  Harriet  was  a  tailor-made 
girl.  .  .  . 

Well,  to  his  unsophisticated  eye  the  Lady 
looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  a  picture ; 
and  she  carried  on  her  left  arm  a  huge  fancy 
basket  full  of  lilacs,  chiefly  white,  with  just  a 
sprinkling  of  palest  lavender. 

•*  I  wonder  what  she's  going  to  do  with 
them  ?"  mused  McCormick.  **  Charity,  per- 
haps ?  Some  hospital  ?  Or — she's  got  heft 
glad  rags  on — maybe  it's  some  sort  of  fancy- 
dress  party ;  no — too  early  in  the  day  for 
that.  Maybe  it's  a  wedding,  and  she's  to  be 
bridesmaid — that's  more  like  it.  .  .  .  Thun- 
der I  UTiai  on  earth  ails  her  ?  What's  she 
stopping  for  ^  Tears  ?  She's  lost  her  way, 
and  I  don't  know  enough  French  to  try  to 
help  her  1  ' 

The  Lady  of  the  Lilacs  had  passed  him 
with  an  abstracted  air,  hesitated,  crossed  the 
road,  looked  about  her  with  a  bewildered 
manner,  up  and  down  and  across ;  then, 
seemingly  not  observirtg  the  man  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wine  vault,  and  thinking  her- 
self unobserved  in  the  almost  deserted  street, 
had  produced  a  bit  of  handkerchief  and  was 
furtively  wiping  her  eyes. 

The  McCormicks  never  lost  money  by 
hesitation. 

In  three  strides  Dan  had  gathered  all  the 
French  he  could  muster  and,  hat  in  hand,  was 
making  it  toe  the  mark : 

"  Pardong,  madame — voire  sen^keV^ 

She  turned  with  a  little  jump,  took  a  step 
toward  flight  that  revealed  a  silver-buckled 
shoe,  then  faced  the  danger  with  wide-open, 
wet  gray  eyes. 

**  Oh  I  oh-oh !"  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  fright- 
ened twitter,  and  nothing  more. 

The  lilacs  in  her  big  basket  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  the  shadows  of  her  face,  and  she 
looked  frail  enough  to  blow  away. 

At  that  moment  McCormick  forgot  that 
there  was  a   young  woman  named  Harriet 


in  the  world,  and  decided  that  he  w^ouid 
see  this  thing  through — **  Vof  service  /*'  he 
repeated,  insinuatingly. 

She  blushed  a  little — decidedly  she  blushed 
— and  made  a  movement  with  her  big  basket 
of  flowers  as  if  she  had  the  impulse  to  get 
behind  it  and  hide. 

"  You  are  lost  ?"  he  persisted,  gently.  He 
used,  without  knowing  it,  the  word  that  de- 
scribes souls  in — the  •*  Inferno,"  for  exam- 
ple ;  but  any  Frenchwoman  would  get  his 
meaning. 

"  Mais  non,  mofisieurr  she  said,  emphati- 
cally, with  a  glimmer  of  a  smile. 

"  Not  lost,  eh  .^"  said  he  in  English. 
"  Well,  but  you  are  troubled — troublie — hang 
it  I  What's  the  word  ?  Can  I  help  you — 
vous  aider  f     That's  it — aider  /" 

**  Merci,  monsieur,'^  said  she,  primly,  and 
made  a  litde  detour  around  him  as  if  to  get 
away.  But  she  flung  a  glance  back  over  her 
shoulder  :  "  Mes  fleurs  P^ 

"  Your  flowers  .^"  he  asked,  moving  a  step 
nearer.  **  Yes,  what }  Your  flowers — lilacs 
—eh  ?" 

She  nodded  :  "  Oui^  mes  lilacs.  Ne  soni 
— elles  pas  trh  Jolies  /"  She  caught  up  an 
exquisite  spray  and  held  it  before  him  with 
an  amazing  rush  of  pink  color  in  her  delicate 
cheeks. 

"  Est — que — {'est  possible  [is  it  i>ossiblc]  ?" 
she  began,  and  stopped. 

"Possible?  Anything  is  possible!"  he 
urged.     *'  Go  on." 

She  laid  her  right  hand  with  the  smaD 
spray  against  her  throat,  making  an  even 
lovelier  picture,  and  her  words  came  in  a 
breathless  torrent  that  he  could  not  half 
understand. 

**  Say  that  again,  will  you  V  said  he,  in 
English.  "  Say  it  slowly.  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
get  you." 

Her  gray  eyes  were  inscrutable ;  she 
looked  as  if  she  did  not  understand ;  and  yet 
no  extraordinary  intuition  was  needed  to 
cause  her  to  rep>eat  slowly  what  she  had  said 
before.  This  time  he  caught  the  word  ache- 
ter — all  too  familiar  in  the  ears  of  American 
tourists  in  Paris. 

**  *  Achetet '  V  he  repeated,  amazed.  *•  You 
don't  mean  that  you  want  to  sell  them  .^" 

Crimson  to  the  ears,  she  silently  held  oat 
the  lovely  spray. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  in  a  great  hurry.  **  I'll  take  them 
alir 

This  time  it  was  she  who  did  not  under- 
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stand.    He  repeated  Ws  tout-tout,  and  showed 
a  twenty-franc  piece  in  his  hand. 

"  Mais  non,  monsieur,''  she  said  with  great 
positiveness.     "  Cest  trop  [It  is  too  much]." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way/*  said  he  at  last. 
•Sell  me  the  flowers — I  want  them — and 
give  me  the  change;  what  you  please.*' 

This  was  a  wonderful  speech  in  his  French  ; 
afterwards  he  was  proud  of  it. 

It  brought  from  her  only  a  despairing, 
'•  But  I  have  no  change  I"  as  if  she  had  not 
in  the  least  foreseen  the  contingency. 

"  No  matter,  then.  Give  it  to  me  next 
time/'  said  he  in  English,  and  began  rifling 
her  basket.  When  it  was  empty  and  his  left 
arm  was  full  of  lilacs,  he  gently  but  irresisti- 
bly forced  the  gold  coin  into  her  hand  and 
closed  her  fingers  upon  it. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  it  would  clink 
on  the  pavement.  "  Mais,  monsieur — "  she 
began,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

Suddenly,  beyond  him,  she  saw  something 
or  some  one  that  stopped  the  speech  and  the 
tears  together. 

She  whirled  up  the  two  steps  of  a  little 
bakery  behind  them  that  he  had  not  noticed 
before  and  banged  the  door  behind  her. 

He  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  her  sudden 
disturbance,  and  beheld  only  a  small  fox- 
terrier,  nearly  white,  with  a  large  black  patch 
over  one  eye,  chasing  a  lean  yellow — obvi- 
ously Parisian — cat  up  a  water-spout.  He 
ascended  the  steps  to  the  bakery-,  but  the 
dean  little  shop  was  almost  bare — the  Satur- 
day baking  evidently  not  yet  done — and 
showed  no  trace  of  the  Lilac  Lady.  No  use 
pursuing  her  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
French  bourgeoisie;  he  couldn't  cope  with  their 
tongues. 

He  returned  to  the  street.  What  had 
frightened  her  ?  A  vegetable  vender  was 
slowly  progressing,  calling  out  his  wares  ;  the 
workmen  were  leaving  the  wine  vault.  Up 
the  little  side-street  the  lean  cat  sat  washing 
its  paws ;  the  fox-terrier  had  disappeared. 

Adventure  ?  Where  did  she  get  those 
lilacs  t  Even  if  she  had  a  garden  hidden 
behind  high  walls  in  the  heart  of  old  Paris, 
the  look  of  the  trees  said  plainly  enough  that 
they  would  not  be  in  blossom  now  I  And 
why,  in  all  her  fashionable  finery — to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  she  was  most  expen- 
sively dressed — should  she  be  selling  flowers 
to  the  first  stranger  she  met  on  the  street } 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  mystery  that 
he  forgot  to  be  embarrassed  by  his  own 
appearance  with  an  armful  of  loose  flowers 


like  a  bridesmaid.  He  did  not  even  see  the 
amused  smiles  of  the  passers-by.  He  actu- 
ally chuckled  aloud  at  a  sudden  memory 
that  Harriet  hated  lilacs,  and  would  not  have 
them  in  her  room  with  her  because  they 
gave  her  a  headache.  Well,  these  lilacs  were 
not  for  her;  they  wouldn't  give  him  a  head- 
ache unless  he  cracked  his  brain  over  the 
mystery. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  fooUsh 
youth  did  detective  work  all  the  morning  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wine  vault,  but 
without  the  slightest  result. 

On  Monday  he  had  word  from  Harriet 
saying  that  her  mother  wanted  another  week 
of  the  Riviera,  and  she  had  no  doubt  he 
could  make  himself  happy  without  them 
(note  the  discreet  themt)  in  Paris.  She 
would  scarcely  have  been  flattered  at  the 
reception  of  her  letter.  With  a  sound  be- 
tween a  chortle  and  a  whoop,  he  was  off 
again  on  the  trail  of  adventure.  Harriet  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  girl  a  fellow  wanted  to 
marry,  of  course ;  but  for  an  April  morning 
like  this  she  was  a  trifle  too  well  regulated. 

However,  he  patrolled  the  Latin  Quarter 
until  he  was  footsore,  and  had  nothing  for  his 
pains. 

On  Tuesday  he  wrote  six  lines  to  the  lady 
of  his  choice,  and  went  out  to  j)ost  them, 
vowing  that  this  should  be  the  last  morning 
wasted  on  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Tuesday  eve- 
ning he  all  but  wired  Harriet  to  come  on  at 
once,  with  or  without  the  old  lady. 

Wednesday  morning  he  decided  very  firmly 
that  he*d  better  get  up  some  of  the  sights,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  Carters  and  impress 
them  by  his  familiarity  with  the  city.  Harriet 
had  never  been  in  Paris.  They'd  be  sure  to 
want  to  see  pictures  and  things,  and  he  might 
as  well  be  learning  to  do  the  martyr  act 
gracefully.  He  upset  his  trunk  to  burrow 
out  a  Baedeker,  and,  having  carefully  located 
the  Louvre,  headed  for  it 

But  so  remarkably  did  he  get  turned  round 
that  at  ten  o'clock  he  pulled  up  short  before 
the  Lilac  Lady,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  sj)ot 
where  they  had  met  before,  only  this  time  he 
had  already  turned  so  far  up  the  litde  by- 
street by  which  she  was  slowly  descending. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day,  warm  and  still,  and, 
early  in  the  season  as  it  was,  she  wore  white  ; 
she  still  had  the  same  great  "  blobs  "  (he 
inelegantly  called  them)  of  flaxen  hair  before 
her  ears,  and  a  different  picture  hat.  Her 
girdle  was  gold-colored,  and  the  lilacs  heaped 
in  her  basket  were  of  the  huge,  deeply  pur- 
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plish  variety.  Sweet?  Oh,  overpoweringly 
sweet  I 

Both  stopped  short.  There  was  recogni- 
tion, confusion — could  it  be  shame  } — in  her 
gray  eyes,  so  that  McCormick  felt  warranted 
in  raising  his  hat  and  awaiting  her  pleasure. 

Her  color  came  and  went  like  April  show- 
ers. She  seemed  unable  to  advance  or  to 
retreat,  and  extremely  uncomfortable  where 
she  stood. 

It  was  McCormick  who  broke  the  silence. 
"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  let  me  have 
some  of  your  lilacs  to-day  V  he  asked  in 
English. 

As  she  gave  no  sign  of  comprehension,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  her  basket,  with  his  most 
ingratiating  smile :  ^AcAeferf  (uhderV^ 

She  drew  it  quickly  away,  with  much  head- 
shaking  and  rapid  French  in  which  the  word 
trop  was  emphatic.  Before  he  had  succeeded 
in  wonying  out  her  full  meaning,  she  was 
holding  a  gold-meshed  purse — gold,  mind 
you  1 — ^in  hands  that  trembled,  and  was  taking 
from  it  silver  coins  to  offer  him.  What  was 
that  ?     Change,  she  said  .^ 

"  I  don't  want  your  change."  He  brushed 
her  hand  aside,  but  not  roughly.  "  I  want 
to  buy  more  lilacs." 

Whether  she  understood  did  not  app)ear. 
What  was  she  saying  t  Give  him  more,  then, 
to  make  up? 

This  was  altogether  preposterous,  although 
his  French  was  not  equal  to  telling  her  so. 

But  still  more  preposterous  was  to  come. 
She  asked  him  to  hold  her  basket  a  moment 
-^<iuite  definitely  he  understood  that;  and 
then,  before  he  could  guess  what  she  meant 
to  do,  had  vanished  up  an  alley,  through  a 
doorway  that  became  indistinguishable  in  a 
group  the  moment  it  closed  upon  her.  No 
man,  even  in  quest  of  adventure,  could  run 
after  a  woman,  carrying  on  his  arm  a  large 
fancy  basket  heaped  with  lilacs.  So  he  had 
the  flowers  and  his  money  too. 

"  There's  one  thing  quite  certain,"  said  he, 
grimly,  to  himself,  as  he  tramped  away  with 
his  spoils.  **  If  she  doesn't  show  up  about 
Saturday,  there's  some  extra-special  detective 
work  going  to  be  done  in  this  city  of  Paris. 
Besides,  I  have  her  basket.  Pray  the  Lord, 
Harriet  and  her  mother  stay  away  a  few  days 
morel  I've  got  to  solve  this  mystery  or — 
bust  1" 

The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  it 
made  him  crazy.  Dash  the  thing!  There 
was  no  reasonable  theory  to  account  for  the 
girl's  actions. 


"Let's  get  down  to  the  possibilities,"  he 
said.  "It  must  be  a  wager,  or  a  trick  to  catch 
a  fellow  like  me,  or  she's  just  plain  dotty — 
and  she  doesn't  act  that  way.  If  it's  a  wager, 
why  does  she  try  it  a  second  time  and  then 
fly  off  the  handle  when  I'm  more  than  willing  ? 
If  it's  a  trick,  why  did  she  skip  off  at  the 
critical  moment  and  leave  me  with  my  money  ? 
And  where  does  she  get  the  flowers  ?  Does 
she  buy  them  to  sell  and  then —  It's  too 
much  for  me  1 

**  And  why  just  twice  a  week  ?"  He  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  not  missed  her  on  the 
other  days. 

Saturday,  then,  was  his  chance ;  Saturday 
had  to  see  this  thing  cleared  up  or  he  would 
know  the  reason  why. 

By  Saturday  the  weather  had  gone  back 
to  March.  A  bleak  wind  blew  up  from  the 
Seine,  filled  the  eyes  with  dust,  set  hats 
a-roUing  and  shutters  on  the  house-fronts 
a-rattling. 

McCormick  was  early  at  his  post,  but  no 
lady  appeared ;  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
little  by-street,  but  she  did  not  come  to  meet 
him  ;  he  paused  wistfully  by  the  alley  where 
she  had  vanished  through  one  of  the  count- 
less back  doors ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
her. 

At  the  head  of  the  street  ran  a  boulevard, 
and  there,  as  he  climbed  up  for  the  twentieth 
time,  on  the  opposite  comer,  he  saw  her 
standing,  irresolute,  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm.  She  was  dressed  as  plainly  as  a  little 
wren,  in  some  sort  of  brown  stuff  dress  and 
brown  bonnet;  in  the  chilly  air  her  nose 
looked  pink,  and  her  eyes  were  red-rimmed, 
either  from  the  wind  or  from  tears.  But  he 
thought  she  looked  sweeter  than  ever. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  she  began  to  move 
away.  Here  were  more  people  coming  and 
going,  and  she  might  quickly  lose  herself  in 
the  crowd. 

But  McCormick  was  not  to  be  evaded.  He 
strode  across  the  street  under  the  very  nose 
of  an  ancient  cab  horse,  amazed  to  find  itself 
sitting  on  its  haunches  to  avoid  murder,  and 
had  caught  up  with  the  Lilac  Lady  before  she 
had  gone  ten  paces. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  he,  with  immense 
firmness,  "  to  pay  you  for  those  lilacs  and  for 
the  basket  which  I  carried  off  by  mistake." 
He  had  prepared  his  speech  beforehand,  and 
it  went  off  glibly. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  said  she,  under  her 
breath.     "  Do  not  speak  of  it,  ptonsuuK*^ 

"  Very   well,"  said  he,   "  provided  I   am 
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allowed  to  pay  for  it.  And  may  I  buy  your 
lilacs  to-day  ?" 

*•  Any  one  would  know,"  said  she,  shaking 
her  head  sadly,  "  that  I  am  a  foolish  woman !" 

He  stared ;  then,  safe  in  her  ignorance  of 
English,  admitted :  "  One  of  us  is  clean  dotty 
for  sure ;  but  are  you  going  to  let  me  buy 
more  lilacs  to-day  ?'* 

He  laid  a  coaxing  hand  on  her  basket ; 
she  was  about  to  withdraw  haughtily,  when 
her  face,  looking  beyond  him,  grew  suddenly 
frozen  with  terror. 

Turning,  he  faced  a  small  man  in  a  big 
blue  military  cape  and  visored  cap,  under 
which  appeared  very  little  face  except  an 
enormous  mustache  projecting  beyond  each 
ear  in  a  horizontal  line,  so  mightily  was  it 
waxed. 

This  individual  was  voluble  and  fed  his  own 
fires  of  wrath  as  he  talked.  The  Lilac  Lady 
tried  to  put  in  a  word  here  and  there,  but 
was  obviously  swept  away  by  the  heat  of  his 
flame. 

A  boy  with  a  basket  stopp>ed  near  by  ; 
then  an  old  gentleman  leaning  on  a  cane; 
two  laughing  girls  ;  in  a  moment  there  would 
be  a  crowd. 

*'  Look  here,  what's  all  the  fuss  about  ?" 
began  McCormick ;  and  just  as  he  spoke  it 
dawned  on  him  that  the  man  was  a  gendarme 
— a  policeman.  "  All  the  better,"  he  said  to 
himself.  He  was  going  to  see  this  thing 
through. 

"  Look  here  " — he  seized  the  official  blue 
arm  that  was  gesticulating  outside  the  official 
cape,  thereby  drawing  to  himself  an  official 
attention  not  before  vouchsafed — **  instead  of 
frightening  this  lady,  suppose  you  tackle  me. 
I  stand  for  her — see  V^ 

It  was  all  the  more  impressive  being  Elng- 
lish  and  not  understood,  and  emphasized  by 
a  big  fist  not  too  many  inches  above  the  offi- 
cial nose. 

Another  rapid  fire  of  questions  came  from 
below  the  enormous  mustache,  and  the  Lilac 
Lady  suddenly  slipped  her  free  arm  through 
McCormick's  and  said  to  him,  in  perfectly 
good  English^  "  Tell  him  youVe  my  husband, 
please  /" 

McCormick *s  heart  gave  a  great  thump, 
and  it  was  well  that  Harriet  Carter  was  not 
there  to  see  his  hand  close  on  the  one  that 
sought  his  protection. 

**  Why,  certainly,  I — I — delighted — I — only 
I  can't  think  of  the — hang  it  1  What  is  the 
French  for  husband  V 

Before  she  could  prompt  him,  the  official 


voice  asked  slowly  and  with  an  emphasis  that 
made  the  sentence  perfectly  intelligible  to 
McCormick,  "  Madame — la,  ?est  voire  femme, 
monsieur  /" 

The  words  trod  on  one  another's  heels  as 
McCormick  stuttered,  **  Oui — oui — oui — my 
femme — that's  it  1     You  bet  she  is  I" 

The  crowd  snickered,  perhaps  as  much 
amused  by  the  unintelligible  English  as  by 
the  situation. 

The  official  cape  and  visored  cap  bowed 
low,  not  without  a  certain  irony.  "  A  thou- 
sand pardons  " — and  much  more  that  Mc- 
Cormick could  not  understand.  Then  official 
dignity  reasserted  itself  by  dispersing  the 
crowd,  and  McCormick,  with  the  lady  clinging 
to  his  arm,  was  free  to  go  where  he  pleased. 

It  seemed  that  she  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
for  herself ;  she  trembled  constantly,  and  at 
times  seemed  about  to  fall. 

"  He  would  have — would  have — arrested 
me  for  selling  flowers  without  a  license  if  you 
had  not — had  not  " — she  stammered,  just  as 
he  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  long  a 
silence  could  last. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  voicing  his  up- 
permost thought,  "that  you  spoke  to  me 
just  now  in  English  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  her  eyelids  drooping  to 
hide  her  eyes.     "  Why  shouldn't  I  V 

"  Where  did  you  learn  English  ?" 

"  In  New  York.  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  there."  Then  she  peeped  at  him  and 
could  not  control  a  little  laugh  at  his  blank 
countenance. 

**  You  did — you  were  }  Then  why — the 
— how  the — did  you  always  talk  French  to 
me  before  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  better  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  my  French  is  quite  as  natural 
to  me  now  because  I  talk  it  all  the  time  with 
— my  husband,"  she  answered,  demurely. 

McCormick's  heart  turned  a  somersault 
and  settled  in  his  boots.  So  much  for  one 
who  goes  about  sniffing  for  adventures  when 
his  girl  is  on  the  Riviera  I 

*'  Your — husband  ?"  he  managed  to  ask. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  very  sweetly;  "we  are 
going  to  my  home  now.  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  husband.  He  will  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done.  This  is  the  street — 19  bis. 
Here  we  are." 

He  followed  her  meekly  up  a  dark  and 
unimpressive  stairway  to  a  third-floor  landing, 
where  she  deliberately  stooped  and  peeped 
through  the  keyhole. 

"  I  can  see  his  cap,"  was  her  explanation. 
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*•  Tm  so  anxious  about  him  these  days.  I 
never  know  what  he  may  be  up  to  when  Tm 
away." 

This  was  suggestive,  but  scarcely  illumi- 
nating; but  McCormick  was  by  this  time 
reduced  to  silent  attention. 

**  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  my  key !"  she  said 
after  a  moment.     "  I  must  ring." 

She  rang  three  times,  giving  Dan  a  distinct 
impression  that  it  was  by  prearranged  signal ; 
then  she  called  in  a  whisf>er  :  "  Pst  I  Raoul*! 
Raoul  /  Cest  tnoi  !  Ouvrez  P* 

A  sudden  sharp  barking  of  a  very  small  but 
irritated  dog  arose  within,  and  promptly  sub- 
sided into  a  sound  between  a  growl  and  a 
choke  ;  then  there  Was  silence. 

Then  the  Lady  beat  upon  the  door  with 
her  little  fists,  and  called  in  obvious  distress : 
''Raoul!  Ouvrez!  Cest  mot P' 

The  door  began  to  open  so  suddenly  that 
McCormick  knew  the  occupant  of  the  flat 
must  have  been  standing  close  behind  it  all 
the  while.  He  had  a  glimpse  of  a  queer  cap, 
somewhat  like  a  tam-o'-shanter,  and  a  brown 
beard.  Then  the  door  was  left  swinging,  and 
the  only  occupant  of  the  hall  was  a  small 
white  fox-terrier  with  a  black  patch  over  one 
eye,  who  made  such  demonstrations  of 
affection  that  the  Lilac  Lady's  finery  was 
imperiled. 

"Yap!  Yap!"  she  said,  and  was  severe 
with  him  in  French,  and  sent  him  slinking 
away. 

With  one  hand  against  the  wall,  as  if  unsure 
of  her  ability  to  stand  alone,  the  wogian  said, 
faintly :  "  Will  you  come  into  the  salon^  please  ? 
And  I  will  bring  my  husband  to  you.  He 
misunderstands  the  situation." 

Before  McCormick  had  made  head  or  tail 
of  this  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  queerest- 
looking  room  he  had  ever  set  eyes  upon. 

He  had  a  vague  impression  of  a  French 
salon  as  a  nearly  empty  room  with  a  glassy 
floor  and  a  few  gilt-legged  chairs  upon  which 
no  self-respecting  man  could  sit  with  ease. 

This  room  struck  him  first  with  the  green 
and  purple  light  from  the  windows,  which  he 
presently  observed  to  be  due  to  curtains  that 
looked  like  lilac  bushes ;  then  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  walls  were  bare  of  pictures  and 
ornaments,  they  were  painted  from  ceiling  to 
floor  with  garden  scenes  in  which  were  trail- 
ing processions  of  oddly  dressed  men  and 
women.  He  felt  somehow  as  if  he  were  in  a 
theater.  The  only  piece  of  furniture  that 
struck  his  attention  was  a  grand  piano,  on 
which  stood  a  tall  vase  of  a  curious  shade  of 


blue — his  merchandising  instinct  told  him  that 
it  was  probably  of  considerable  value — in 
which  stood  a  small,  an  absurdly  small,  spray 
of  purple  lilacs. 

Feeling  his  legs  weaken  under  the  strain 
of  the  situation,  he  looked  about  for  a  chair, 
and  found,  instead  of  the  gilt  atrocities,  coni- 
fortable  and  expensive  antique-looking  furni- 
ture. 

Just  as  he  dropped  into  a  seat  the  room 
was  invaded  by  a  bearded  man,  evidently  in 
a  white  heat  of  temper.  In  his  first  dazed 
upward  glance  McCormick  observed  the  dila- 
tion of  the  white  nostrils  above  the  beard  and 
the  red  blaze  in  his  heavy-lidded  eyes.  For 
a  second  he  calculated  his  chances  of  being 
picked  up  and  shaken  like  a  puppy.  Then 
clenched  fists  were  raised  to  heaven  and  the 
air  was  ebullient  with  riotous  French  in  which 
the  only  phrase  intelligible  to  McCormick  was 
mafemme.    He  had  recently  learned  that  well. 

He  swaggered  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
man  in  the  cap  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
trousers'  pockets,  growling :  "  What's  the 
matter  with  your  wife  .^   /haven't  hurt  her." 

The  Frenchman  listened,  but  did  not  conv 
prehend.  Still,  the  remark  turned  his 
thoughts ;  he  made  a  sign  that  McCormick 
should  follow  him. 

In  the  room  opposite  the  door  into  which 
the  Lilac  Lady  had  peeped  through  the  key- 
hole she  herself  lay  on  a  shabby  couch,  with 
her  litde  silver-buckled  toes  turned  up,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  a  face  as  white  as  snow. 
She  had  not  even  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
her  basket  of  lilacs  lay  on  the  floor  with  its 
contents  half  spilled.  It  looked  as  if  she 
had  keeled  over  without  saying  a  word, 
thought  McCormick  ;  and  clearly  her  French 
husband  had  no  clue  to  the  situation. 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other,  and  Dan 
was  beginning,  "  Shall  I  go  for  a  doctor  ?" 
when  a  small  but  distinct  voice  said  from 
the  couch,  "  No — bread P' 

"  What !"  cried  Dan,  while  the  Frenchman 
fell  on  his  knees  with  every  demonstration  of 
affection. 

The  Lilac  Lady  put  him  gently  aside  and 
sat  up,  trying  to  take  off  her  bonnet  **  Yes 
— bread!  I'm  starving.  ..." 

The  race  of  the  McCormicks  acted  first 
and  questioned  after.  In  ten  minutes  Dan 
was  back  from  a  raid  on  the  nearest  boulam- 
gerie  and  rotisserie  and  chartuteru^  or  what- 
not, with  rations  enough  to  have  kept  a  large 
bourgeois  family  for  a  week.  There  were 
breads  and  roasts  and  sauces  and  fruits  and 
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wine,  everything  that  greedy  shopkeepers 
could  think  of  to  thrust  into  his  more  than 
willing  hands.  And  one  of  them  even  sup- 
plied a  basket  and  a  boy  to  carry  it. 

He  found  the  door  on  the  third  landing 
ajar,  and  the  lady  lying  much  as  he  had  left 
her ;  the  man  in  the  cap  was  not  visible. 

Dismissing  his  gatyon,  Dan  laid  his  basket 
at  the  feet  of  Prostrate  Loveliness. 

"What'll  you  have  first?"  he  asked. 
"  Bread  and  wine  ?" 

She  stretched  her  hand  feebly  towards  a 
petit  pain^  and  he,  producing  his  knife  with 
corkscrew  attachment,  one  minute  later,  with 
fine  disregard  of  manners,  was  holding  the 
neck  of  a  wine  botde  at  her  dainty  lips. 

"Never  mind  a  glass— drink !"  he  com- 
manded. 

She  drank  and  ate,  and  the  color  fluttered 
back  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  insisted  upon 
talking,  in  spite  of  his  raised  forefinger: 
'*  Raoul  has  gone  out  Poor  dear,  the  situa- 
tion has  almost  broken  his  heart  I  But  he'll 
be  back  presently.  He  must  be  starving, 
too.  It  has  been  awful  1  I  was  afraid 
every  time  I  went  away  he'd  shoot  him- 
self. .  .  ." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Dan,  in  the 
tone  that  had  made  Harriet  succumb  to  his 
attentions. 

"  You  see,  we've  been  married  only  two 
months,"  she  began. 

Two  months  ?  If  he  had  come  to  Paris 
in  February,  as  he  had  planned  1  .  .  .  But 
what  was  the  use  of  regrets?  Wedding 
finery — that  was  why  she  had  made  such  a 
gay  figure  on  the  little  side-street  "  Well  ?" 
he  said. 

**  And  my  husband-^he's  an  artist  .  .  . 
you  know.  ..." 

**  I  hadn't  noticed,"  he  put  in  grimly ;  and 
then  cursed  himself  for  a  fool.  The  room  in 
which  they  were  sitting  was  a  studio  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  with  many  square 
3rards  of  canvases,  front  side  to  and  back  side 
to,  leaning  against  the  walls,  and  studies  of 
the  lilac  Lady  herself. 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  a  music  student  here — 
no  money,  you  know ;  but  we  met,  and  .  .  . 
Poor  Raoul  I  He  saved  up  for  a  year  and 
bought  the  piano  and  some  of  the  furniture, 
and  he  spent  months  on  those  frescoes  in 
the  salon.  And,  finally,  when  my  money 
was  nearly  gone  and  I  talked  of  going  home, 
he  said  he  had  the  promise  of  three  big 
commissions,  and  he  said  that  was  enough 
to  be  married  on.     So  I  spent  all  I  had  left 


on  clothes— they  are  so  cheap  in  Paris  ;  and 
one  must  have  clothes,"  she  said,  defiantly. 

'*Of  course!"  Dan  understood  that,  and 
even  squeezed  her  hand  to  prove  it 

*'  And  I  had  lovely  wedding  presents  and 
we  were  so  happy;  only  the  commissions 
weren't — didn't — " 

"  Conmiish,"  said  Dan.     "  Pan  out" 

**  No.  One  man  died  ;  another  suddenly 
lost  his  money  and  couldn't  pay  up;  and 
the  third  is  still  deciding.  Meanwhile  we 
starve  .  .  ." 

Dan  wriggled,  with  inarticulate  murmurs 
iiidkating  that  this  would  never  do  at  all. 

"Well — that  is — of  course,  Raoul  bor- 
rowed money  at  first ;  and  then  he  had  to 
give  a  mortgage  on  the  furniture,  and  some 
of  it  isn't  quite  paid  for — oh,  I  don't  know. 
It's  all  mixed  up.  But  every  time  the  bell 
rings  he  thinks  it's  a  creditor.  When  I'm 
home,  he  hides  behind  the  big  easel  and  I  go 
to  the  door ;  and  when  I'm  away,  he  can't 
answer  for  fear,  of  course.  .  .  .  But  he's 
such  a  dear  I  Artists  .never  are  commerdal- 
minded,  you  know  ;  and  I'm  no  better.  .  .  . 
But  I  began  to  pawn  things — " 

McCormick  groaned. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  so  bad  in  Paris.  One 
wouldn't  at  home.  And  only  week  before 
last  Raoul  got  a  new  idea  for  a  great  picture, 
so  I  thought  I  mustn't  bother  him  about 
money  matters  till  he  had  worked  it  out ;  then 
he'd  be  sure  to  sell  it,  and  we'd  be  all  right" 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Dan.  "I  like 
pictures.  Possibly  " — but  he  couldn't  tell  a 
Rubens  from  a  Watteau. 

"  No  " — she  shook  her  pretty  head — "  I'm 
not  b^ging.  ..." 

She  interrupted  herself  as  a  thin  barking 
sounded  on  the  stairs.  "  There's  Raoul. 
I  was  afraid.  .  .  .  And  Yap's  with  him,  of 
course.  ..." 

"  So  he  didn't  notice  you  were  hungry  ?" 
said  Dan,  grimly. 

"  Oh,  we  had  something  to  eat  Only,  I 
guess,  it  wasn't  enough  ;  and  I — well,  he  was 
thinking  of  his  picture — and  I — pretended — " 

"  I  see.  Well,  I  want  him  to  paint  me  a 
picture." 

"  No !" 

"Yes,  I  do.  Of  the  girl  I'm  going  to 
marry."     He  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"Oh  I" 

"  You  see  I" 

She  turned  her  face  away,  trying  to  hide 
the  sudden  joy  upon  it 

"Sure!"   he    chuckled     The    fact    that 
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Harriet  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  girl  who 
sat  for  her  portrait — not — well,  not  lacy 
enough — tickled  his  sense  of  humor. 

"  Say,"  he  leaned  over  his  hostess,  "  tell 
me  quick — before  he  comes — you  said  you 
pawned,  and  all  that ;  but  how  did  you  come 
to  be  selling  those  lilacs,  and  where  did  you 
get  them  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  sudden  radi- 
ance.    "  Oh,  Ma/."  she  said,  *'  was  the  sweet- 


ness of  Raoull  You  see,  when  we  were 
married,  he  said  my  life  was  to  be  always 
full  of  sunshine  and  flowers — you  saw  how 
lovely  he  made  the  salon — and — and  on  the 
day  before  the  wedding  he  went  to  a  florist 
and  told  him  to  send  me  the  best  he  had — 
flowers  are  my  passion  I — every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  until  further  notice — and — and 
the  worst  of  it  was,  the  dear  thing,  because  he 
had  the  money,  paid  in  advance  for  a  year: 
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MY  IMMIGRANT  NEIGHBORS 

BY  GERTRUDE  BARNUM 

I— BECKY  ON  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


IT  was  in  a  little  restaurant  on  East  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York — unmistakably 
Yiddish,  from  the  sign  "  J.  Goldstein  " 
swinging  over  the  entrance  to  the  odors 
bursting  from  the  "  kosher  "  kitchen  doors. 

The  proprietor,  fat  and  important,  was 
bargaining  dramatically  with  itinerant  fish  and 
fruit  venders  one  after  another,  while  his 
wife  coquetted  with  departing  customers 
over  the  cash  register.  The  waiters  were 
assiduously  petting  or  chaffing  pretty  girl 
patrons,  as  they  were  expected  to  do.  And 
at  the  tables,  where  orthodox  men  ate  with 
their  hats  on  their  heads  and  half  of  the 
women  were  hatless,  every  one  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  food  and  company  in  the  con- 
vivial manner  common  to  the  Jewish  race. 

But  while  the  Goldsteins  were  unmistak- 
ably Jewish,  it  was  plain  that  they  bore  very 
open  minds  towards  "  foreigners  ;"  for  in  the 
front  windows,  between  plates  of  *'  Mocha 
cake  "  and  various  kinds  of  Strudels,  fruit 
was  piled  and  decorated  in  a  style  which  out- 
Italianed  the  Italian,  and  in  the  show-cases 
the  stuffed  and  *'  sweet-and-sour  "  fish,  dear  to 
the  Jewish  palate,  was  displayed  in  friendly 
juxtaposition  to  crabs,  lobsters,  and  "cold 
cuts  "  arranged  in  designs  stolen  from  "  the 
very  latest  "  at  Halloran^s.  As  one  looked 
below  the  gilt-festooned  and  bemirrored  sur- 
face of  the  decorations,  it  became  evident 
that  the  common  sense  and  the  cleanliness  of 
a  typically  Yankee  **  Childs  '*  restaurant  had 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  graft  the  bright  Russian  samovar,  the 
ornate  French  chandelier,  the  Moorish  ceil- 


ing. On  the  menu,  too,  the  same  cosmopol- 
itan spirit  was  evidenced.  Viands  and  drinks 
of  all  nations  were  offered,  not  only  in  the 
Yiddish  language,  but  also  in  a  brave  attempt 
at  English : 

That  our  patrons  should  not  be  disapointed, 
a  charge  5  cts.  will  be  colected  for  bread  & 
rolls  with  butter. 


Cream  (sour)  with  strawberis  15  cts. 

"      (swit)     "  "  20  cts. 

"      with  vurgetabelsh 15  cts. 

Murshroons  (freish)  with  eggs  (freish) . .  20  els, 

"  with  eggs 15  cts. 

As  I  glanced  on  down  the  list,  my  neigh- 
bor, a  young  working-girl,  noticing  a  smile 
on  my  face,  smiled  in  sympathy. 

*'  You  didn't  come  to  a  Yiddish  place  be- 
fore ?"  she  asked.  "  You  think  it  looks 
strange — the  cooking  V^ 

*'  Well,  yes,*'  I  said.  "  Do  you  eat  straw- 
berries with  sour  cream  V^ 

*'  You  should  only  try  it  once  ;  you  will  like 
it  fine — better  than  sweet  cream.  I  always 
eat  it  sour." 

The  ice  being  thus  broken,  soon  my  neigh- 
bor and  I  had  exchanged  names  and  were 
engaged  in  intimate  conversation.  **  Becky  " 
had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  a 
"  teacher,''  and  at  once  confided  her  burning 
thirst  for  an  education.  She  had  been  saving 
up  to  go  to  *'  college "  at  night ;  but  now 
she  was  out  of  work  and  her  savings  were 
almost  gone,  and  with  them  her  hopes  for 
college. 

*'  It   is  not  me  alone  out  of  a  job,"  she 
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explained.  "  And  one  must  always  help  the 
others,  too." 

She  thought  that  **  Bundle  Days  "  and  the 
committees  on  unemployment  did  not  reach 
very  far.  "  Besides,"  she  added,  "  our  peo- 
ple rather  starve  than  go  to  the  public  diarity. 
You  read  about  the  bread  lines;  but  you 
don't  read  about  aD  the  poor  litde  restaurants 
that  feed  the  people — and  they  give  more 
than  bread  lines.  And  big  places  Eke  this, 
plenty  come  here  to  eat  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Goldstein  is  good.  You  got  to  be  when  you 
see  hunger  in  the  face. 

**  Sometimes  it  is  hard  when  a  poor  person 
gets  fooled  with  helping  some  one  that  takes 
advantage.  I  had  that,  here  lately,  or  I 
would  be  twenty-five  dollars  more  in  my 
hand ;  I  spent  twenty-three  dollars  on  a 
girl!"  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
sighed.     "  What's  gone  is  gone  1" 

And  this  was  the  story  : 

"  I  was  woricing  at  Seigel's — hair  goods. 
Before,  I  worked  at  Baum's,  and  I  had  it 
better  there,  but  was  let  out  At  Seigel's,  a 
greenhorn  worked  by  me,  but  she  could  not 
make  out  It  was  by  piece-work,  and  she 
could  not  make  the  work.  She  lived  with 
strangers,  and  the  lady  always  screamed  at 
her  that  she  should  pay  up  or  get  out  Then 
Seigel  laid  her  off  altogether.  She  was  cr>'* 
ing  something  fierce.  I  felt  bad,  because 
her  shoes  were  full  with  holes  and  her  coat 
was  thin  like  paper,  and  it  was  winter.  I  told 
her  she  should  stop  crying ;  I  will  keep  her 
and  she  should  look  to  find  a  job.  I  keep  a 
room — not  much,  you  understand,  but  better 
than  the  park.  The  bed  is  smaU,  but  when 
it  comes  like  that  you  have  to  do  the  best  I 
spent  my  college  money  that  I  saved  so  long. 
Shoes  and  a  suit  and  waist  I  got  for  her — 
second-hand — so  she  can  look  for  work. 
Every  day  I  gave  her  to  eat  the  same  as 
myself.  After,  I  see  it  cost  me  twenty-three 
dollars. 

"I  did  not  like  this  girl  that  I  should 
always  find  her  sitting  there  crying  when  I 
came  home  ;  but  what  can  you  do  ?  No  one 
gets  a  job  so  easy.  We  tried  the  best  for 
her;  but  the  money  is  going  away  for  noth- 
ing.    And  it  was  very  bad,  at  last. 

'*  On  a  Friday  night  I  came  from  work, 
and  all  the  room  is  robbed  for  mel  The 
girl  is  gone  1  She  takes  ever>'thing  along  1 
My  long  cloak  I  paid  by  the  month — that  is 
gone !  My  hat  with  a  feather  from  last 
year — this  is  gone  I  My  silk  waist  is  gone  1 
Even  stockings,  she  takes  it  along ! 


"  I  tell  you,  I  am  the  one  that  is  crying 
then.  But  I  try  the  best  to  say,  *  This  girl 
will  not  do  such  a  thing.'  I  try  and  think  it 
is  maybe  some  man  she  brings  up  along 
to  see  her.  Such  a  man  they  will  do  a  thing 
like  that  only  for  getting  something  and 
selling  it 

"  But  after  a  few  days  I  see  this  girl  walk- 
ing on  Delancey  Street,  and  what  I  see  is  my 
doak  on  this  girl  I  I  ran  after  her  and  made 
a  show  of  her  on  the  whole  street  The 
people  came  around,  and  I  told  them  about 
this  girl — ^what  I  did  for  her  and  she  steals 
from  me.  I  screamed  at  her  what  should 
come.  She  should  starve  for  bread.  She 
should  freeze  from  cold.  God  will  bring  her 
so  poor  and  alone,  without  friends  I  I  am 
thinking  my  education  is  all  gone  and  all 
my  money  and  clothes,  and  I  am  like  crazy  ! 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  scream  and  scream, 
and  it  only  makes  me  sick  for  a  whole  day 
after.  There  is  a  big  crowd  and  an  officer 
comes  over,  so  I  am  scared  and  go 
away. 

*'  After  this,  work  is  slack  and  Seigel  lets 
me  out  too.  Now  Mr.  Goldstein  trusts  me 
for  bread  and  soup.  The  rest  I  am  paying 
out  every  day  for  rent  and  car-fares  to  find  me 
a  job.     This  is  my  education  I" 

In  answer  to  a  sympathetic  expression,  she 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  resignation,  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  repeated,  philosophically, 
**  What's  gone  is  gone." 

"You  will  not  be  so  quick  to  take  in  a 
stranger  again,"  I  remarked-  But,  much  to 
my  surprise,  Becky  turned  on  me  sharply  : 

"  You  got  to  take  a  chance.  Because  one 
is  a  thief,  are  all  the  poor  the  same  ?  I 
rather  take  a  chance  to  help  a  thief  so  a  good 
girl  shall  not  die  from  hunger  or  kill  herself. 
Only  one  is  a  thief  and  many  starve.  When 
I  have  got  something,  I  will  help  the  poor. 
The  committees  and  the  Bundle  Days,  these 
help  only  a  little  while  and  not  so  many  poor. 
The  working-people  keep  the  *  unployed.' 
The  working-people  help  all  the  poor  all 
the  time ;  because  we  know  these  people, 
we  cannot  stand  it  to  see  hunger  in  the 
faces." 

My  little  immigrant  neighbor  had  given 
me  much  food  for  thought.  I  found  myself 
wondering  if  it  would  not  be  well  for  charity 
organizations  and  emergency  committees  to 
work  toward  establishing  more  personal  con- 
tact between  well-to-do  benefactors  and  those 
who  suffer  from  economic  maladjustment 
The  "  Good  Fellow  '*  movement  at  holiday 
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time  is  along  this  line  of  direct  contact  be- 
tween fortunates  and  unfortunates.  Could 
not  our  charity  organizations  extend  this  idea 
to  an  all-the-year-round,  family-to-family  rela- 
tionship ?  As  it  is,  we  who  are  comfortable 
are  apt  to  use  the  charity  committees  as  buf- 
fers between  us  and  the  sufferings  of  others. 
If  we  could  not  turn*  over  the  resp)onsibility 
to  the  "  C.  O.  S.,"  we  might  all  develop  some- 
thing of  Becky's  courage  to  share  what  we 
have  and  take  a  chance,  with  the  rest,  for  the 
future.  If  we  saw  '*  hunger  in  the  face  "  as 
she  did,  and  if  we  knew  that  no  one  else 
would  give  relief,  surely  we  could  not  turn 
away  a  hungry  sister  and  continue  to  dine 
sumptuously.  If  our  sister's  problem  became 
our  problem,  could  not  the  charity  organiza- 


tion be  used  principally  as  an  advisory 
board,  and  to  arrange  for  conferences  for 
the  study  of  causes  of  poverty  and  the  lay- 
ing of  plans  for  permanent  abolition  of  such 
causes  ^ 

Becky  had  not  only  set  me  thinking ;  she 
had  warmed  the  cockles  of  mv  heart  besides. 
Now  I  felt  real  affection  for  Mr.  Goldstein 
and  all  his  genial  attach^  and  patrons — all 
walking  so  near  the  brink  of  poverty,  yet  all 
bravely  daring  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  save 
others.  And  ever  since  that  day  I  have  felt 
positive  joy  at  the  thought  of  this  little  Yid- 
dish restaurant  with  its  cosmop>olitan  trim* 
mings;  it  was,  in  its  way,  symbolic  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  of  all  nations  and  all 
classes.    * 
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Income :  An  Examination  of  the  Returns  for 
Services  Rendered  and  from  Property  Owned  in 
the  United  States.  Bv  Scott  Nearing,  Ph.D.  The 
Macnudan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

What  political  economy  has  been  teaching 
for  several  decades,  what  social  reformers  and 
wage-earners  have  long  been  agitating  against, 
and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  re- 
cently been  protesting  against  and  urging  effort 
by  the  churches  to  remedy — the  social  injustice 
of  our  industrial  and  economic  system— is  dem- 
onstrated in  this  volume  with  a  more  startling 
and  alarming  vividness  than  in  any  preceding 
scientific  work  on  the  subject  It  is  impractica- 
ble here  to  state  more  than  the  conclusions,  in- 
controvertible by  any  unbiased  mind,  to  which 
the  mass  of  convincing  evidence  here  presented 
leads  up.  The  facts  supporting  these  con- 
clusions are  cited  from  official  documents — 
Federal,  State,  and  corporation  reports. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  menacing  of  all  American 
institutions,"  says  Dr.  Nearing,"  is  the  perfected 
organization  which  enables  the  few  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  .  .  .  Overnight,  in  the 
world's  history,  the  American  people  have  built 
a  huge,  intricate  industrial  machine  which  cre- 
ates pyramidal  masses  of  wealth."  At  present 
the  United  States  numbers  its  millionaires  by 
thousands.  Our  system  of  property  ownership 
places  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  income-yielding 
property  which  one  individual  may  control,  and 
gives  him  a  legal  title  to  what  the  courts  judge 
"  a  fair  return  "  for  his  ownership.  "  Property 
rights  are  being  heaped  skyward,*'  with  income 
returns  proportionate,  and  with  "  a  very  con- 
siderable concentration  in  a  comparatively  few 
hands.'*     Property  income  has  become  a  first 


charge  on  industry,  to  be  satisfied  before  any 
return  of  income  to  service-givers  for  their  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  life  in  piling  up  the 
National  wealth.  Property  interests  are  safe- 
guarded ;  human  interests  are  not. 

"The  time  has  come,"  says  Dr.  Nearing, 
"  when  the  facts  must  be  faced  honestly.  .  .  . 
Over  against  the  priority,  stability,  perma- 
nence, and  concentrability  of  property  income 
the  student  of  income  facts  is  compelled  to  set 
the  paucity,  the  social  inadequacy,  the  economic 
inadequacy,  the  rigidity,  and  the  frightful  in- 
stability of  service  income."  Sooner  or  later  a 
conflict  will  arise  between  the  recipients  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  developments  of  the  past  few  years  "  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  mov- 
ing toward  the  crisis  at  breathless  speed.  .  .  . 
The  student  will  search  in  vain  through  his- 
tory for  a  situation  more  fraught  with  destruc- 
tive possibilities." 

This  masterly  work  is  destined  to  be  a  stand- 
ard text-book  for  further  discussion  of  the  social 
problem  to  be  solved.  Radical  in  its  exposure 
of  the  roots  of  social  discord,  it  is  eminently 
conservative  in  its  calm  statement  of  facts  which 
appeal  to  all  fair-minded  and  serious  people  to 
co-operate  for  the  redress  of  social  injustice, 
"  Few,"  says  its  author,  "  even  among  the  fa- 
vored few,  can  face  the  facts  unmoved.  .  .  , 
What  other  message  save  this  one  can  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  despatch  to  the  recipients  of 
property  income? — All  men  must  finsilly  leam 
*  the  immorality  and  practical  inexpediency  of 
seeking  to  acquire  wealth  by  winning  it  from 
another  rather  than  by  earning  it  by  some  sort 
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of  service  to  one's  fcllow-men/  *'  The  volume 
teaches  just  this  lesson,  and  concludes  by  stat- 
ing it  in  these  words.  They  arc  quoted  from 
the  deed  of  gift  by  the  founder  of  the  Wharton 
School,  in  which  Dr.  Nearing  has  taught  it  for 
years,  and  from  whose  Faculty  he  was  dropped 
last  June  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Scandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians.     By  Henry 

(it<ddani  Leach.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  library 
which  seems  to  have  no  tide,  but  which  conveys 
a  common  idea  in  such  titles  as  "  Italy  of  the 
Italians  '*  and  "  France  of  the  French,"  is  "  Scan- 
dinavia of  the  Scandinavians.**  It  has  been 
written  by  the  secretary  of  the  American  Scan- 
dinavian Foundation.  The  book  has  three 
parts.  They  arc  naturally  descriptive  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden.  But  we  wish  it 
had  a  fourth.  In  a  very  real  degree  Finland  is 
a  part  of  Scandinavia,  and  a  description  of  that 
country  would  be  quite  as  much  in  place  in  this 
volume  as  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Russia  of  the 
Russians."  Like  the  previous  volumes  in  this 
series,  so  Mr.  Leach's  is  concerned  with  a  very 
comprehensive  view  of  the  history',  scenery, 
politics,  economics,  education,  social  life,  litera- 
ture, fine  arts,  and  any  special  movements, 
such  as  the  Sloyd  in  Sweden.  The  book  ought 
to  take  prominent  place  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir.  By  S.  Hall 
Young.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1. 

This  volume  contains  Dr.  Young's  graphic 
narratives  of  his  Alaskan  adventures  with  John 
Muir,  recently  published  in  our  pages,  some- 
what elaborated  and  with  an  additional  chapter. 
Dr.  Young  has  the  rare  power  of  so  describing 
a  great  adventure  that  the  reader  has  the  joy, 
without  the  peril,  of  the  experience. 

Dr.  Young's  narrative  is  not  only  of  absorb- 
ing interest  but  is  of  value  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  personality  of  a  great  naturalist 
and  writer,  John  Muir. 

Cry  for  Justics  (The).  Edited  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair. Introduction  by  Jack  London.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia.    $2. 

In  this  stout  volume  the  editor  has  made  a 
collection  of  prose  and  verse  which,  in  the 
editor's  words, "  have  voiced  the  struggle  against 
social  injustice."  By  including  the  Bible,  the 
Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  the  most  ancient  writ- 
ers, the  collection  is  made,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  editor  at  least,  to  "  cover  a  period  of  five 
thousand  years ;"  and  the  selections  are  taken 
from  the  literatures  of  twenty-five  languages. 
The  number  of  the  sefections  is  immense,  as 
most  of  them  are  short.  The  object  is  to  show 
that  in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples  there 
have  been  humanist  writers  and  theorists  who 
have  hated  and  denounced  oppression,  and 
who  have  aided  with  voice  and  pen   in  advo- 


cating nobility  and  service.  No  one  can  glance 
over  the  pages  of  the  book  without  being  con- 
vinced of  this;  it  is  unquestionably  an  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  presentation  of  its  topic.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  adopt  any  single  theory,  like 
that  of  Socialism,  in  order  to  feel  the  truth  and 
need  of  the  universal  cry  for  justice ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  agree  in  ever\'  point  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  editor  in  order  to  find  interest 
and  stimulus  in  these  extracts.  Certainly  the 
editor  has  done  his  work  with  thoroughness  and 
good  judgment,  and  has  given  the  book  a  posi- 
tive value  of  its  own. 

My  Shrubs.     By  Eden   Phiilpotts.    The  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.    SX 

No  one  can  have  read  Mr.  Phillpotts*s  novels 
without  knowing  how  intimate  is  his  knowledge 
of  nature  and  his  love  for  out-of-doors.  Here  he 
turns  from  the  broad  effects  of  landscape  and 
the  nature  and  character,  so  to  speak,  of  trees 
and  rivers,  in  which  his  stories  so  abound,  to 
become  what  some  one  has  called  "  a  shrubber.** 
In  a  volume  which  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  with 
its  large  page,  ample  margin,  and  superb  photo- 
graphic representations  of  shrubs  and  of  gar- 
dens, Mr.  Phiilpotts  g^ves  us  the  results  of 
his  studies  and  observations  in  this  interest- 
ing, if  somewhat  limited,  field.  Above  all,  he 
urges  the  reader  to  remember  that  "  the  garden 
is  a  place  to  forget  your  cares,  not  to  breed 
them.  Competition  and  anxiety  are  for  the 
professional."  The  amateur,  Mr.  Phiilpotts 
urges,  must  preserve  a  peaceful  mind  and  look 
at  his  garden  without  comparing  it  with  others, 
without  pri.le  of  possession,  but  as  a  place  to 
rest  from  labor  and  enjoy  the  beauty  his  hands 
have  made.  It  should  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  book  is  an  essay  on  the  delights 
of  gardening.  It  contains  an  immense  amount 
of  practical  and  specific  information. 

Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking  {A).      Bv 
Grenville  Kleiser.    Funk  &  Wa^alK,  New  YtJrk.  <\ 

This  is  a  compilation  of  about  fifteen  hundred 

extracts   from   authorities  on   oratory,    public 

speaking,  debate,  argument,  rhetoric,  gesture, 

and  so  on.    All  are  thoroughly  indexed  topically 

and  arranged  alphabetically  also.     The  volume 

is  rather  pretentious  in  bulk,  but  will  no  doubt 

yield  hints  and  advice  of  value  to  the  student 

of  the  art  of  speaking.     Some  of  the  hortatory 

quotations  would  be  better  if  they  conformed 

more  closely  to  the  editor's  injunction: 

"A  spe?ch  should  be  judicious.  cL*ar.  su^jinct ; 
Th '  lan^uag™  plain,  the  incidents  well  linked. 
Tell  n'>t  .IS  new  what  everylxxly  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  do  hasten  to  a  close." 

Abused   Russia.     By  Dr.   C.  C.  Young.     The 
Devin-.Adair  Company,  New  York.    $1.35,  net. 

Dr.  Young  has  written  an  interesting  book, 
although  not  always  in  the  most  engaging  style. 
He  tells  us  about  the  histor>',  possessions,  poli- 
tics, and  religion  of  Russia.  He  tells  us  al>out 
the  temperament  of  the  Russians — in  particular. 
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about  their  feelings  towards  the  Jews  within  and 
the  foreigners  without  their  borders.  We  are 
informed  concerning  the  Russian  passport  sys- 
tem), and  the  possibility  of  our  having  a  new 
treaty  with  Russia  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Finally,  we  learn  some  interesting  things  about 
Russia  in  connection  with  the  present  war — 
about  the  prohibition  of  vodka;  we  are  told 
that  vodka  **  is  responsible  for  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  Russian  ailments."  Nor  should  the  proph- 
ecy pass  unnoticed  that,  as  a  result  of  their 
loyalty  in  the  present  war,  the  Jews  must  win 
what  they  most  covet,  the  right  to  live  in  any 
section  of  the  Empire,  a  right,  as  the  author 
says,  to  which  they  have  been  long  entitled. 

Joseph  Chamberlain:  An  Honest  Biography. 
By  Alexander  Mackintosh.  The  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $X 

This  book  has  as  a  sub-title  "An  Honest 
Biography."  After  reading  the  sub-title  one 
feels  like  putting  down  the  vokime  and  turning 
to  another  book.  Just  why  Mr.  Mackintosh 
should  damage  his  own  product  we  do  not  know. 
He  seems  as  one  who  cries :  **  Look  at  me.  I 
am  virtuous.  I  am  honest"  One  almost  feels 
that  this  public  emphasis  on  virtue  taken  for 
granted  might  indicate  its  absence  rather  than 
its  presence.  And  so  with  the  present  volume. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so,  for  it  is  a  fairish 
production  as  biographies  go,  not  remarkable 
on  the  literary  side,  to  be  sure,  but  an  appar- 
ently faithful  account  from  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  a  Scottish  newspaper.  From  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  watched 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with 
"  never  fading,  never  slackening  interest. "  And 
no  wonder.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  was  a  striking 
personality.  "Vivid,"  "masterful,"  "resolute," 
"  tenacious,"  were  the  adjectives  applied  to 
him.  A^  is  well  brought  out  in  these  pages, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  certainly  wxs  a  career  re- 
markable in  destructiveness.  In  three  decades 
he  had  split  both  of  the  great  English  political 
parties.  Another  way  of  saying  it  is  to  recount 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  life  as  a 
Radical  and  later  became  a  Unionist ;  that  he 
began  as  a  free-trader,  and  later  became  a  pro- 
tectionist. As  a  legislator  Mr.  Chamberlain 
never  carried  any  bill  of  the  first  magnitude,  as 
the  biographer  admits,  but  he  did  effectively 
inspire  certain  educational,  economic,  and  social 
reforms  reflected  in  actual  legislation.  In  the 
arena  of  home  politics  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most 
notable  achievement  was  probably  his  success- 
ful fight  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Bill.  As  Minister  of  the  Crown  the  greatest 
affair  with  which  he  was  associated  was  the 
Boer  War. 

Concerning  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  South 
Africa  two  opinions  are  voiced :  Sir  Conan 
Doyle,  for  instance,  classes  him  with  Chatham 
and  Pitt  as  empire-builders ;  but  the  Radicals, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  found  the  results  of  his 


policy  in  taxes  and  graves  and  broken  hearts.** 
As  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  he  signally  pro- 
moted the  Imperial  sense  of  unity  all  over  the 
world ;  indeed,  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour's  gener- 
ous words,  it  was  during  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
term  of  office  that  "the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole  first  showed  its  full  and  corporate  con- 
sciousness." As  an  economic  leader  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  become  a  tariff  reformer— or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  a  protectionist— closing  his  offi- 
cial career  by  renouncing  his  earlier  beliefs. 
This  "  unsettled  the  minds  of  a  great  mass  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,"  asserts  the  author. 
Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  of  the  book  is 
found  in  the  supplement  and  is  entitled  "  A 
Study  in  Contradictions,"  being  the  "deadly 
parallel  "  applied  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinions 
at  different  stages.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  has 
distinct  value  as  a  work  of  reference  with  regard 
to  British  policies  and  politics  during  the  past 
half-century. 

Spell  of  the  Holy  Land  (The).     By  Archie  Bell. 
The  Page  Company,  Boston.    $2.50. 

This  book  will  specially  appeal  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  Holy  Land.  But  it  has  also  an- 
other appeal.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first 
book  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Zionist 
settlements.     For  instance : 

Passing  along  muddy  streets,  I  suddenly  came  upon 
good  roads,  a  general  cleanliness  and  air  of  prosperity 
that  I  hsLd  not  noted  elsewhere  -in  the  East.  There  were 
pretty  cottages  set  among  little  gardens  in  which  great 
red  geraniums  and  other  flowering  plants  gaTe  a  plctortt 
of  homeliness  that  b  rare  in  Oriental  countries. 

**  Perhaps  the  Zionist  movement  is  mbunderstood  in 
foreign  countries,"  said  Dr.  Ruppin.  *'It  should  be 
remembered,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  not  striving  to  form 
a  state.  This  country  is  our  home.  We  want  to  revive 
and  maintain  the  ancient  Jewish  culture,  which  b  a  thinff 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  culture  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 

**  One  of  the  recent  arrivals  at  Tell  Aviva  from  Russia, 
was  Mendel  Beilis,  who  underwent  imprisonment  and  a 
trying  ordeal  of  torture."  He  said  that  Palestine  is  the 
place  for  Jews  who  desire  to  find  contentment,  and  that  it 
was  proving  a  haven  of  rest  (or  him,  as  it  would  for  others 
who  could  come  here,  under  the  new  conditions. 

Sitting  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  Rich  on  le  Zion, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Rothsdiild,  I  was  waited  upon 
by  a  bright  young  lady.  **  Palestine  b  where  the  Jews 
belong,"  she  said,  *'  and  it  b  more  than  that  to  me.  It  is 
a  paradise.  I  saw  my  brother  and  my  sbter  murdered  at 
Kiev,  where  I  was  a  stenographer  in  a  bank,  but  I  escaped 
just  in  time.  Why,  I'd  rather  do  hard  labor  in  Palestine 
than  to  have  the  best  position  I  could  find  in  Russia.  I 
am  very  happy  here  as  a  waitress." 

The  present  volume  is  also  notable  because 
the  author  does  not  take  himself  too  seriously. 
He  does  not  talk  in  "hifalutin  **  language.  He 
tells  a  simple,  straightforward  story.  He  is  a 
keen  observer,  all  the  same,  and,  whether  in 
Jaffa  or  Jerussdem  or  Damascus,  has  something 
to  describe  which  the  tourist  who  has  been  to 
all  those  places,  sharp  though  he  may  think  him- 
self,  may  not  have  observed. 

Coming  Newspaper  (The).    Edited  by  Merle 
Thorpe.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,    rf.^a 

The  editor  of  this  book  is  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism in  the  University  of  Kansas.    From  the 
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addresses  and  discnssioas  of  Kansas  News^ 
paper  Week,  held  at  the  University  in  May, 
1914,  from  a  questionnaire  sent  oat  to  a  thou- 
sand people  asking  what  the  vital  problems  of 
journalism  are,  from  the  replies  to  a  special 
symposium  on  "  Giving  the  Public  What  It 
Wants,"  and  from  other  sources,  he  has  a  de- 
cidedly valuable  mass  of  suggestion,  comment, 
and  discussion  on  practical,  definite  phases  of 
journalism.  Among  those  who  contribute  are 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  (**  Tainted  Journal- 
ism "),  Oswald  G.  Yillard  ("  Some  Weaknesses 
of  Modem  Journalism"),  Melville  E.  Stone, 
Lyman  Abbott,  Norman  Hapgood,  1.  D.  White, 
and  Hamilton  Holt  Mr.  Thorpe*s  own  article, 
which  gives  title  to  the  book,  binds  together 
and  applies  effectively  the  basic  principles 
drawn  from  the  discussion. 

Writings  of  John  Qoin^  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  ChaunceY  I^onL  Vol.  V.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    13.30. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  this  volume  is  that 
of  the  eventful  period  covered  by  the  letters  of 
which  it  consists^^ventf ul  for  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, for  the  closing  occurrences  of  our  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  long  negotiations  at 
Ghent  that  restored  peace.  During  1814  Mr. 
Adams  was  our  Minister  to  Russia,  and  after 
his  six  months'  service  at  Ghent  became  our 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.  His  official  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  meanwhile  gives  frequent 
glimpses  of  European  views  and  his  own  on  the 
chief  topics  of  the  times. 

Despite  the  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  Mr. 
Adams  found  British  animosity  toward  the 
United  States  so  bitter  that  popular  sentiment 
was  favorable  to  a  renewal  of  war.  The  con- 
duct of  British  troops  in  burning  the  Capitol 
and  the  President's  house  had  been  reprobated 
in  Europe  as  a  barbarous  violation  of  civilized 
usage — now  suggesting  its  recent  parallel  at 
Louvain.  He  remarks  on  the  rapid  apprecia- 
tion of  American  securities  after  the  war,  in 
which  Europe  had  believed  America  would 
succumb,  and  is  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  become  **a  great  military 
and  naval  power,"  unless  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  should  occur.  "The  greatest  vice  of 
our  public  men  on  both  sides,"-  he  says, "  is 
their  load  of  prejudices  against  each  other." 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  churchmen  are  two 


letters  on  the  Unitarian  conirovtrsy,  then  re- 
cently opened  in  Massachusetts.  Sir.  Adams 
discusses  it  at  length,  remarks  the  lack  of  Chris- 
tian temper  on  both  sides,  and  hopes  that  **  our 
liberal  clergymen  .  .  .  wi'.l  settle  their  belief 
concerning  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  a  firmer  and  more  secure  basis  than 
the  clod  of  human  mortality.** 

Albanais  et   les  Gruides    Puissances    (Les^. 
By  Dr.  Vladan  Georgevitcfa.    Calmann-L^Ty,  Panv 

As  may  be  expected,  the  Servian  ex- Premier 
does  not  write  an  altogether  unprejudiced  book 
in  discussing  the  relations  between  the  Alba- 
nians and  the  Great  Powers.  His  volume  com- 
prises a  very  informative  description  of  the 
Albanian  people,  of  their  history  and  social 
customs ;  and  the  account  is  the  more  enlighten- 
ing because  Albania  has  been  the  most  unknown 
part  of  European  Turkey.  Although  the  book's 
chief  interest  to  the  casual  reader  will  doubdess 
lie  in  its  detailed  descriptions  of  **  Les  Alba- 
nais," the  student  of  present-day  politics  will  be 
specially  attracted  to  what  the  author  has  to  say 
about  the  Great  Powers  in  connection  with 
Albania. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  here  per- 
fectly plain  indication  that  no  people  which 
"  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  living  in  anar^ 
chy  and  savagery,"  like  the  Albanians,  can  be 
quickly  developed  into  a  self-governing  nation. 
This  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second,  if  any 
outside  Great  Power  is  to  obtain  control,  it 
should  be  neither  Austria  nor  Italy — Austria, 
which  would  strengthen  its  path  towards  the 
yEgean  and  affirm  its  importance  on  the  Adri- 
atic; Italy,  which, already  regarding  the  Adriatic 
as  mare  nostra^  would  obtain  Avlona  (as  she 
now  has^.  the  best  of  Albanian  harbors  and  only 
forty  miles  across  the  Strait  of  Otranio,  thus 
making  the  Adriatic  indeed  mare  nostra.  These 
are  the  author*s  judgments  with  regard  to  les 
grandes  puissances.  As  to  the  smaller  Powers 
the  book  has  a  yet  greater  significance  ;  and  by 
those  smaller  Powers  the  author  means  Ser\'ia 
and  Greece.  He  would  have  Servia  absorb 
North  and  Greece  South  Albania,  and  he  ad- 
duces history,  ethnology,  and  geography  to 
show  why  this  is  Albania's  natural  destiny. 
Many  readers  will  not  agree  with  him,  but  his 
book  is  well  worth  noting. 


BY   THE   WAY 


"  With  the  Paris  Salon  closed  and  the  Ger- 
man galleries  in  most  cases  transformed  into 
hospitals,  London  can,  without  cavil,  claim  to 
be  the  remaining  center  of  such  artistic  interests 
as  have  survived  the  clash  of  arms,**  an  English 
correspondent  of  an  American  art  journal  as- 
serts. The  Royal  Academy  held  its  usual  exhi- 
bition this  year,  followed  by  the  "Old  Water 
Color,**  the  "  Royal  Institute,**  the  "  Interna- 
tional,** the  "  British  Artists,**  and  the  "  Painter- 
Etchers.*'  The  attendance  and  the  sales,  it  is 
claimed,  have  been  but  little  below  the  average. 

What  was  called  in  1775  "  the  grandest  house 
in  North  America  **  is  described  in  the  "  House 
Beautiful  **  for  August  as  still  our  finest  exam- 
ple of  Colonial  architecture.  It  is  the  Royall 
House  at  Medford,  Massachusetts.  A  pageant 
consisting  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  this  fine 
mansion  was  recently  held  in  Medford.  The 
house  is  now  used  as  a  museum. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Middle  West  it  is  the 
custom  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm, 
regardless  of  where  the  sun  happens  to  be 
when  the  time  limit  is  reached.  So  states  a 
Southern  farmer,  arguing  for  a  similar  practice 
in  his  section.  This,  he  says,  is  imperative  if 
the  brightest  boys  and  girls  are  to  remain  on  the 
farm  and  help  to  develop  better  rural  life  con- 
ditions. 

Inkstands,  a  stationer  says  in  "  Office  Appli- 
ances,** are  far  more  apt  to  break  when  filled 
with  red  or  purple  ink  than  when  they  contain 
black  ink.  **  A  ray  of  light  through  a  blue  cur- 
tain,** he  says,  "  will  often  cause  an  inkstand  to 
pop  open,  as  will  a  ray  of  light  from  a  prism.'* 
To  wash  inkstands  in  hot  water  without  break- 
ing them,  this  expert  says,  requires  care.  "  You 
can  boil  water  in  a  glass  without  its  breaking  if 
you  allow  the  glass  to  stand  until  it  is  cool 
before  the  water  is  poured  out ;  but  if  the  boil- 
ing water  is  poured  out  of  the  glass,  the  cool 
atmosphere  will  break  the  glass  at  once." 

It  was  not  an  Irishman,  but  a  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  Congressman  who  is  credited 
with  the  remark,  *'  I  see  before  me  many  faces 
that  I  have  not  shaken  hands  with  for  a  long 
time.** 

The  circulation  of  the  London  "  Daily  Mail,** 
according  to  an  article  by  Sydney  Brooks  in  the 
"North  American  Review,'*  has  reached  the 
astonishing  figures  of  1,300,000  or  1,400,000. 
Two  features  are  cited  to  account  for  this  circu- 
lation, "  never  before  dreamed  of  in  the  history 
of  the  British  daily  press.'*  The  paper  is  tele- 
graphed each  night  to  Manchester,  to  Paris,  and 
to  the  Riviera,  to  be  published  in  editions 
planned  for  those  points.  The  other  feature  is 
the  Fourth  Page — a  page  of  special  articles. 
"  For  sheer  breadth    of   interest,**    says    Mr. 
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Brooks,  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  British  or 
American  press  that  even  begins  to  approach 
these  Fourth  Page  articles  in  the  '  Daily 
Mail.*  *' 

In  an  editorial  tribute  to  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  "  Dramatic  Mirror  *'  says  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  that  manufacturing  city  was 
the  subject  of  cheap  gibes  on  the  part  of  every 
traveling  man  who  needed  an  anchorage  for  a 
funny  story.  "It  has  come  into  its  own  as  a  com- 
mercialized center;  it  has  capital  and  standing; 
and,  especially,"  says  the  "  Mirror  "  in  enumer- 
ating its  virtues,  it  has  "  one  who  is  regarded  by 
the  theatrical  profession  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth — *  Honest'  John  Williams,  of  Oshkosh," 
a  man  concerning  whom,  it  is  asserted,  there  is  a 
saying,  "  As  good  as  '  Honest  *  John  Williams*s 
word.** 

Americans  who  feel  a  tinge  of  resentment  at 
the  news  that  Henry  James,  the  distinguished 
novelist,  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a 
British  subject  should  remember  that  Mr.  James 
has  lived  in  England  for  many  years ;  and  that 
when  they  commend  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners who  come  to  live  in  America  they  are 
estopped  from  criticising  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  Americans  who  elect  to  reside  perma- 
nently abroad. 

Newspaper  enterprise  in  putting  out  editions 
to  appeal  to  special  classes  of  readers  is  exem- 
plified in  the  "  ball-grounds  edition  "  of  a  metro- 
politan daily.  When  the  crowds  are  leaving 
the  bleachers  and  the  grand  stand  in  the  rush 
for  the  home-going  cars,  they  are  met  by  news- 
boys selling  papers  which  contain  an  account  of 
the  game  they  have  just  witnessed.  A  special 
kind  of  linotype,  called  the  "  fudge  machine," 
is  used  for  the  rush  work  on  this  ^ition. 

The  port  of  Liverpool,  England,  oormally 
the  greatest  cotton  market  of  Europe,  has  to- 
day in  its  warehouses  a  greater  quantity  of 
cotton  than  ever  before— 1,626,260  bales,  an 
increase  of  743,850  bales  over  the  quantity 
stored  at  this  time  last  year.  Every  available 
building,  it  is  said,  has  been  converted  into  a 
cotton  warehouse. 

Writing  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  in  the  "  Atlao- 
tic,"  Gamaliel  Bradford  tells  this  story  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  Lincoln's  brusque  Secretary 
of  War  sometimes  succumbed  to  manners 
equally  brusque :  "  Colonel  Dwight  went  to  the 
Secretary  to  get  a  pass  for  an  old  man  to  visit 
his  dying  son.  The  pass  was  refused,  where^ 
upon  the  Colonel  said :  '  My  name  is  Dwight, 
Walton  Dwight,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  I49th 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Yoa 
can  dismiss  me  from  the  service  as  soon  as  you 
like,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you.'     He  did,  and  got  his  pass." 
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Postscript  to  The  Outlook  for  August  25 

The  destruction  of  the  Arabic  occurred  after  the  editorial  forms  of  The  Outlook  had 
gone  to  press  ;  the  importance  of  the  event  is  such  that  this  supplementary  sheet  is  added 

THE  ARABIC— GERMANY'S  ANSWER 

The  Outlook  Office, 
Friday  morning,  August  20,  1915. 

BY  sinking  the  Arabic,  Germany  has  repeated  the  crime  of  the  Lusitania.  All  testi- 
mony the  day  after  the  event  is  that  there  was  no  warning.  If  that  is  established,  all 
other  facts  are  subsidiary.  The  sinking  of  the  Arabic  is  piracy  gn  a  huge  scale,  and 
the  pirate  is  a  nation. 

Are  Americans  willing  that  our  Government's  solemn  warnings  shall  be  reduced  by  inaction 
to  empty  threats }     If  they  are  not  willing,  then  they  should  insist  that  the  Government  act. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  what  we  are  to  hold  Germany  accountable  for  is  not  merely 
loss  of  American  lives.  If  civilization  is  to  be  preserved  in  spite  of  warfare,  then  war  must 
be  confined  to  conflict  between  armed  forces.  The  deliberate  killing  of  non-combatants  is 
not  warfare  ;  it  is  crime.  And  the  killing  of  non-combatants  (whether  Americans  or  not) 
on  the  high  seas,  which  are  the  common  property  of  all  mankind,  is  crime  against  all  man- 
kind, America  included. 

There  are  at  least  three  special  reasons  why  America  should  act  in  the  face  of  such  crimes 
as  these  committed  by  Germany : 

First,  and  least  important,  America  should  have  consideration  for  her  own  future  safety. 
If  the  United  States  is  ever  forced  into  war,  neither  the  American  Government  nor  the 
American  people  would  countenance  for  a  moment  attacks  without  warning  on  peaceful 
merchantmen  of  the  enemy  by  American  submarines.  America  can,  therefore,  not  afford  to 
allow  a  precedent  to  be  established  which  would  seem  to  offer  a  shadow  of  justification  for 
any  future  enemy  to  do  to  her  what  Germany  is  doing  to  Germany's  enemies. 

Second,  and  much  more  important,  if  the  public  law  of  nations  is  to  be  preserved  by 
enforcement  during  war,  it  can  be  preserved  only  by  neutral  nations.  The  enemy  of  a 
nation  that  is  violating  that  law  cannot  do.  more  than  he  is  doing  already  to  restrain  the 
offender  unless  he  resorts  to  reprisals — and  reprisals,  so. far  from  being  a  remedy,  simply 
extend  the  evil.  It  is  therefore  only  a  neutral  that  can  bring  new  pressure  to  bear.  America 
as  the  leading  neutral  Nation  is  thus  charged  with  the  gr^ve  duty  of  restraining  just  such 
crimes  as  that  committed  against  the  Arabic,  even  if  there  are  no  Americans  lost. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  America  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  co-operation 
among  nations  in  the  interest  of  common  humanity.  This  means  nothing  at  all  unless 
Americans  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  principle.  ***  It  is  upon  this  principle  of 
humanity,"  said  the  President's  note  of  June  9,  "  as  well  as  upon  the  law  founded  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  United  States  must  stand."  If  this  country  is  to  conform  to  the  standard 
which  it  has  set  itself  by  its  traditions  and  which  the  President  has  thus  stated,  it  must  show 
its  faith  not  by  what  it  says  only  but  by  what  it  does. 

Action,  we  have  said  and  we  here  repeat,  does  not  necessarily  mean  war. 

More  effective  and  more  rational  than  entering  upon  war  at  once  would  be  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  non-intercourse.  Germany,  by  her  piratical  course,  has  made  of  herself  a 
criminal  and  outiaw  among  nations ;  let  her  be  ostracized,  isolated,  shunned.  There  are 
several  ways  of  adopting  such  a  policy. 

America  may  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

Or,  America  may  cut  off  all  trade  with  Germany. 

Or,  America  may  make  the  announcement  that,  as  she  is  no  longer  accorded  the  rights  of 

a  neutral,  she  will  no  longer  observe  the  restraints  of  a  neutral,  and  will  therefore  o^n  her 

ports  to  the  fleets  of  Germany's  enemies,  put  an  attachment  on  German  merchantmen  in 

American    harbors,  and  in  every  way  act  on  the  principle  that  Germany  has  forfeited  all 

*  rights  to  be  regarded  as  a  civilized  belligerent 

That  this  is  not  a  warlike  or  miUtaristic  attitude  is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
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along  this  line  of  isolating  Germany  as  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  family  of  nations  that  a 
proposal  is  made  in  the  *'  New  Republic  "  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  pacifists — Norman 
Angell.     In  meeting  objections,  Mr.  Angell  says : 

It  will  be  said  that  by  the  proposed  action  America  would  have  sacrificed  her  neutrality  and 
created  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  Of  course ;  and  if  Germany  cared  to  avail  herself  of  exist- 
ing international  law  to  insist  on  that  point,  it  would  simplify  America's  action.  But  it  would  be 
an  academic  point  raised  by  Germany.  She  could  hardly  oblige  America  to  send  troops  to  Europe; 
and  just  for  the  moment  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  send  troops  here.  .  .  .  And  why  should  America 
worry  as  to  the  precise  meaning  which  Germany  may  attach  to  " a  state  of  war"? 

In  adopting  this  policy  of  non-intercourse,  whether  in  the  form  Mr.  Angell  suggests  or  in 
the  other  forms  which  we  have  on  other  occasions  outlined,  America  should  invite  the  co- 
operation of  other  neutral  nations.  Our  Government  should  not  call  for  a  conference  of 
neutrals — that  would  mean  delay,  confusion,  debate ;  but  should  settle  on  its  policy  promptly, 
put  it  into  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  request  that  all  other  neutral  nations  join  us. 
Germany  has  defied  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  America  do  her  part  in  seeing  that  Germany, 
as  long  as  she  persists  in  her  course,  is  treated  as  an  outcast. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CRIME 

Off  the  southern  Irish  coast,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the 
Lusitania  are  lying,  a  German  submarine  sank  the  White  Star  liner  Arabic — except  for  the 
giant  Cunarder  the  largest  of  the  285  merchant  vessels  that  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom 
by  Unterseeboten  since  the  German  war  zone  went  into  effect  on  February  18. 

As  this  is  written,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster,  it  is  reported  that  of  the  423  per- 
sons that  the  Arabic  was  carrying — 181  passengers  and  242  members  of  the  crew — eight 
are  missing  and  are  believed  to  have  perished,  including  four  of  the  twenty-five  Americans  on 
the  vessel's  passenger  list. 

With  fair  weather  and  a  quiet  sea,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  19  the 
Arabic,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  and  therefore  not  carrying  munitions,  was  standing  well 
off  the  Irish  coast  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  submarines,  when  the  attention  of  those  aboard 
her  was  attracted  to  another  vessel,  presumed  to  be  the  British  steamer  Dunsley,  which  was 
being  attacked  by  a  German  under-sea  boat.  As  the  Dunsley  was  struck,  fearing  that  their 
turn  would  be  next,  those  passengers  of  the  White  Star  liner  who  were  already  on  deck  b^ran 
to  help  themselves  from  the  life-preservers  that  had  been  piled  near  at  hand.  The  lifeboats 
had  been  swung  out-board  and  the  fastenings  of  the  life  rafts  loosened  when  the  ship  had 
left  the  Mersey. 

Returning  to  the  side  of  their  vessel  to  watch  the  plight  of  the  Dunsley,  several  passengers 
on  the  Arabic  distinctly  saw  the  streaking  white  wake  of  a  torpedo  roll  out  from  a  point  near 
the  Dunsley  toward  their  own  doomed  ship.  The  torpedo  struck  the  Arabic  on  the  starboard 
side  one  hundred  feet  from  the  stem.  There  was  a  terrific  explosion,  which  stove  a  huge 
hole  in  the  ship  and  killed  several  of  the  crew  working  below  decks. 

Several  lifeboats  and  rafts  were  quickly  lowered,  and,  thanks  to  the  coolness  of  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  nearly  all  of  the  persons  aboard  the  ship  had  found  a  place  in  one  of  these 
emergency  craft  when  the  Arabic  settled  to  the  bottom,  eleven  minutes  after  she  received 
her  death-blow. 

Many  of  the  passengers  on  the  Arabic  were  in  their  berths  when  the  torpedo  blew  in  the 
side  of  their  ship,  and  as  they  did  not  have  time  to  put  on  more  than  the  scantiest  clothing 
several  of  them  were  weak  from  exposure  when  they  reached  Queenstown. 

S<tveral  efforts  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  Arabic.  Not  only  was  she  long  hunted  by 
submarines,  but  on  the  day  before  her  departure  from  New  York  on  her  last  eastward  trip 
two  sticks  of  dynamite  were  found  aboard  her,  and  while  the  vessel  was  in  Liverpool  in  June 
six  fires  were  discovered  at  various  places  on  the  ship.  Captain  Finch  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  submarines  '*  got  him  "  at  all  it  would  be  on  the  westward  trip  when  he 
would  have  nothing  in  his  cargo  of  much  use  to  the  Allies. 

Although  as  this  is  written  only  meager  information  of  the  disaster  is  available,  two 
important  points  seem  to  be  well  established  :  The  Arabic  carried  no  contraband,  and  the 
submarine  gave  her  no  warning.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  commander  of  the  submarine  that 
ever>'  soul  on  the  steamer  was  not  lost. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WAR: 
RUSSIA  STILL  RETREATING 

The  Russian  armies  are  now  somewhat 
behind  the  positions  which  it  was  originally 
planned  would  be  their  first  line  of  defense 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  year  ago.  These 
positions  for  many  miles  follow  the  line  of  the 
Niemen  and  Bug  Rivers.  The  defense  of  the 
Vistula  frontier,  which  the  fall  of  Warsaw 
finally  made  untenable,  was  undertaken  only 
at  the  behest  of  the  Czar's  allies,  who  pro- 
tested that  for  him  to  fall  back  to  the  Bug 
and  Niemen  would  be  playing  into  the  Kaiser's 
hands  by  giving  the  latter  valuable  days  for 
the  campaign  against  France  before  he  was 
forced  to  deal  with  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  present  indications  are  that 
the  Russians  are  soon  likely  to  find  even  the 
Niemen-Bug  line  untenable.  As  this  is  writ- 
ten, Kovno,  on  the  Niemen,  has  fallen,  and 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  keystone  of  the  positions 
on  the  Bug,  is  hard  pressed,  and  the  military 
critics  of  the  allied  nations  are  trying  to  dis- 
count the  importance  of  the  German  gains. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  do  this.  The  loss  of  Kovno  is 
likely  to  be  particularly  serious  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  for  it  apparently  opens  the 
way  for  the  German  left  to  cross  the  Niemen 
and  threaten  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sian right. 

One  feature  of  the  Grand  Duke's  strategy 
has  set  all  military  experts  to  wondering.  This 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  garrison  of  Novo 
Georgievsk  to  its  fate.  This  fortress  is  now 
a  Slavic  island  beaten  upon  by  the  angry 
waves  of  a  flooding  Teutonic  sea.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  Grand  Duke's  policy 
in  leaving  a  large  garrison  in  this  fortress 
to  be  isolated  and  cut  off,  unless  he  is  very 
confident  that  the  tide  of  battle  is  about  to 
turn  and  that  the  garrison  of  Novo  Geor- 
gievsk by  Stabbing  sorties  can  hamstring  the 
German  armies  in  their  retreat.  The  fate 
that  fell  on  the  cooped-up  army  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  at  Metz  in  1870  was  a  lesson  to  all 
commanders  in  the  dangers  of  holding  too 
long  to  a  fortified  position  which  the  enemy 
is  slowly  enveloping. 

The  Germans  have  at  last  reached   and 


cut  the  Warsaw-Petrograd  railway  where  it 
meets  the  road  from  Lukow  to  Ostrolenka. 
But  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  before  the 
strings  were  pulled,  and  only  a  few  kittens — 
the  Russian  garrisons  and  small  roving  forces 
left  near  the  Vbtula  front  and  in  the  old 
Warsaw  salient — will  be  found  when  the  bag 
is  searched. 

GERMANY   AND   THE 
BALKANS 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  Teutonic 
blows  on  Russia,  the  bombardment  of  Bel- 
grade has  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
Austro-Germans  will  direct  their  next  offen- 
sive at  Servia,  which  for  several  months  has 
had  littie  to  fight  but  pestilence — a  formida- 
ble enough  foe  in  all  conscience.  Rumania, 
which  recendy  reiterated  her  refusal  to  let 
German  ammunition  pass  through  her 
territory  to  Turkey,  feels  the  impending 
peril  hardly  less  than  Servia,  and  is  reported 
to  have  called  out  four  new  divisions  of 
reserves.  Bulgaria  is  still  waiting  for  a 
reply  to  her  offer  of  aid  to  the  Allies  in 
return  for  grants  of  Macedonian  territory 
by  Greece  and  Servia.  Politics  are  at  the 
boiling-point  in  Greece,  where  former  Pre- 
mier Venizelos  has  been  asked  to  form  a 
new  Cabinet  following  the  King's  acceptance 
of  the  resignation  of  the  Gounaris  anti-war 
Ministry.  In  fact,  the  growing  tension  in 
the  Balkans  was  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  week.  This  situation  is  treated  exten- 
sively in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  OuUook. 

The  sinkmg  of  the  British  transport  Royal 
Edward  by  a  German  submarine  in  the 
^gean  Sea  is  not  in  itself  very  impor- 
tant, although  the  thousand  men  who  were 
drowned  were  wanted  immediately  as  rein- 
forcements to  the  hard-worked  Twenty- 
ninth  Division,  which  has  been  on  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  since  the  first  landing 
there  by  the  expeditionary  force  of  British. 
The  moral  aspects  of  the  Royal  Edward's 
loss  outweigh  the  material.  The  feat  of  the 
under-sea  boat  is  a  great  blow  to  the  prestige 
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of  the  British  navy,  which  up  to  this  event  had 
not  acknowledged  the  loss  of  a  single  trans- 
port, although  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  men  have  been  shipped  from 
England  into  France,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  number  that  have  crossed  the  seas 
from  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  that  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
Dardanelles,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 

The  success  of  this  CJerman  submarine 
may  divert  the  attention  of  other  Uniersee- 
boten  from  the  hunting  of  merchant  ships  to 
the  pursuit  of  transports,  which  falls  properly 
within  the  scope  of  submarine  activity. 

THE  GERMAN  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 
AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 

More  dramatic  than  any  intrinsic  develop- 
ment of  the  war  during  the  week  was  the 
exposure  of  the  systematic  campaign  con- 
ducted in  this  country  by  agents  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  upset  the  neutrality  of 
this  country,  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  Allies 
to  get  supplies  here,  and  secure  control  of 
important  munitions  manufactories  in  America 
for  the  Fatherland.  For  this  timely  revela- 
tion of  the  unscrupulous  and  colossal  machi- 
nations of  Germany  the  public  can  thank  the 
New  York  *'  World,"  whose  acquisition  and 
publication  of  the  alleged  facts  of  the  con- 
spiracy, after  efforts  that  must  have  partaken 
of  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  a  secret 
service  bureau,  illustrate  the  vast  scope  and 
enterprise  of  modern  journalism. 

The  revelations  are  based  on  a  number  of 
letters  and  other  documents  which  the 
"  World  "  has  published.  Unless  the  signa- 
tures on  these  papers  are  forgeries,  it  has 
been  proved  that  through  agents,  including 
f)ersonages  of  importance  in  this  country 
and  Germany  (names  and  photographic 
facsimiles  of  letters  are  printed,  without  so 
far  any  evidence  to  prove  their  falsity),  the 
German  Government  sought  to  promote 
sedition  and  pro-German  sentiment  in  the 
United  States,  secretly  buy  up  and  control 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  America  to 
further  the  interests  of  Germany  by  *'  sub- 
tiety  of  representation,"  bring  about  strikes 
in  plants  turning  out  munitions  for  the  Allies 
by  the  free  distribution  of  money  among  labor 
leaders,  and  gain  control  of  several  factories 
making  munitions  of  war,  including  three  that 
produce  practically  the  entire  American  output 
of  liquid  chlorine,  for  shipment  to  Germany 
through  secret  channels. 

Among  the  documents  in  evidence   pub- 


lished by  the  **  World  "  is  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  chief  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  German  Government  in 
this  country,  and  George  Sylvester  Vicreck, 
editor  of  the  "  Fatherland,"  a  weekly  maga- 
zine published  in  New  York  which  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  the  open  intention  of  presenting  Ger- 
many's case  to  the  American  people.  This 
correspondence  makes  it  apparent  that  Ger- 
many had  begun  steps  toward  securing  the 
control  of  the  "  Fatherland  "  with  the  idea  of 
determining  the  entire  policy  of  the  f>aper. 
Mr.  Viereck  was  apparently  to  receive  $1,750 
a  month,  for  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Albert  dated 
June  29  he  says,  "  As  I  have  akeady  re- 
ceived $250  this  month,  I  inclose  a  statement 
for  $1,500  for  June."  Dr.  Albert's  letter  in 
reply  says  that  **  from  the  moment  when  we 
guarantee  you  a  regular  advance  I  must — 
1.  Have  a  new  statement  of  the  condition  of 
your  paper.  2.  Practice  a  control  over  the 
financial  management."  Mr.  Viereck  says 
these  proposals  were  rejected. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
GERMAN  GOLD 

Another  interesting  exhibit  is  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Imperial  German  Chan- 
cellor through  his  Foreign  Offite  to  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  which  the  Count  forwarded 
to  Captain  Franz  von  Papjen,  the  military 
attach^  of  the  German  Embassy,  in  which 
it  is  made  plain  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Edward 
Lyall  Fox,  an  American  journalist,  during  the 
course  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Fox  to  Germany  a 
few  months  ago,  and  in  which  it  is  urged 
that  the  "  German  Information  Service " 
make  an  additional  outlay  of  "  between  5,000 
and  6,000  marks  "  for  another  German  trip 
by  this  writer^  so  great  was  his  previous 
"  benefit  to  us  by  reason  of  his  good 
despatches."  There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
Germans  were  trying  or  had  tried  to  purchase 
or  control  the  New  York  "  Evening  Mail/' 
the  American  Press  Association,  the  Bridge- 
port Projectile  Company,  the  Wright  aero- 
plane factories  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  other 
manufactories  of  munitions  of  war  and  of 
public  opinion  not  here  enumerated. 

More  important,  however,  is  evidence  that, 
while  Germany  was  openly  protesting  against 
the  British  blockade  which  interfered  with 
trade  between  the  Fatherland  and  the  United 
States,  she  was  secretly  engaged  in  holding 
up  imports  to  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
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many  in  order  that  in  their  inconvenience 
American  business  men  might  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  their  Government  which  would  lead 
to  a  protest  by  the  United  States  against  the 
British  Orders  in  Council. 

More  damaging  to  Germany's  repute  in 
America  than  any  of  these  things  is  evidence 
that  seems  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
intimations  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  German  capital 
was  being  used  in  efforts  **  to  corrupt  men 
for  the  purpose  of  having  strikes  inaugu- 
rated."    A  German  agent  named  C.  DencKer 
is  alleged'  to  have  written  to  his  Embassy  at 
Washington  urging  the   necessity  of  calling 
**  into  being  a  strike  in  the  munitions  facto- 
ries of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,'* 
which,    **  according    to   our    estimates  .  .  . 
could  be  done  for  about  $50,000."     With 
this  note  the  agent  of  the  Kaiser  forwarded 
a  letter  from  an  alleged  labor  leader  in  Detroit, 
who   signed   himself  *'C.  W.  M'Lane,"  in 
which   the   writer   inquired  if  the  CJermans 
would  be  "  interested  in  a  plan  for  precipi- 
tating a  general  strike  of  all  the  automobile 
workers,  including  the  allied  industries  in  this 
city." 

NOT  AMERICAN  TREASON 
BUT  GERMAN  STUPIDITY 

It  is  reported  that  the  patience  of  the 
Washington  Administration  has  given  way 
at  last  before  the  cumulative  irritation  of  the 
unneutral  propaganda  of  Germans  and  Ger- 
man-Americans in  this  country,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  considering  the 
feasibility  of  bringing  action  against  some  of 
the  agents  of  the  Kaiser  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws  and  possibly  of  other  statutes. 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  thus  far  brought  to  light 
furnishes  sufficient  basis  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  anybody.  Certainly  it  is  a  mistake 
to  accuse  any  one  connected  with  the  German 
propaganda  of  treason,  as  some  newspapers 
have  done.  The  New  York  "Sun"  has 
done  well  to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
treason  and  sedition  or  disloyalty.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 

says: 

**  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  or  comfort." 

It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  acts  re- 
counted by  the  "  World  "  constitute  treason. 


There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  would  furnish  a  basis  for  legal  action 
under  the  neutrality  laws.  But  two  things 
are  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  The  first  is 
that  in  its  conduct  of  this  energetic  and  thor- 
oughgoing but  amazingly  stupid  propaganda 
the  Germans  have  finally  demonstrated  their 
inability  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  second  is  that,  aside  from 
all  questions  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
America,  the  conduct  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy has  been  decidedly  violative  of  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  diplomacy.  Many  an 
Ambassador  has  lost  his  diplomatic  head  for 
conduct  less  unfriendly,  not  to  say  unintelli- 
gent, than  that  which  has  lately  marked  the 
career  of  Count  von  Bemstorff ,  if  the  allega- 
tions of  the  "World  "  are  only  half  true. 

THE  APPEAL  TO 
MEXICO 

The  note  sent  last  week  to  prominent  mili- 
tary and  political  leaders  in  Mexico,  under 
the  signatures  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  to  this  country  of  six  Central  and 
South  American  countries  called  into  confer- 
ence over  the  Mexican  question,  is  in  sub- 
stance an  appeal  and  remonstrance.  In 
tone  it  has  been  truly  as  well  as  humorously 
described  by  one  newspaper  comment  as 
"  wistful ;"  it  seems  a  prelude  to  a  new  era 
of  wistful  waiting  rather  than  to  combined 
action  in  the  near  future.  Nothing  further 
from  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  could  be 
imagined.  Even  Carranza,  who  in  advance 
of  the  note's  publication  fulminated  against 
any  kind  of  outside  interference  in  Mexican 
affairs,  is  now  said  to  be  willing  to  let  the 
appeal  go  to  the  leaders  in  his  territory. 

The  note  itself,  **  in  the  most  sincere  spirit 
of  American  fraternity,"  asks  Mexicans  to 
realize  the  **  dissolving  effects  of  strife  "  on 
Mexican  safety,  security,  and  prestige.  It 
appeals  to  the  leaders  "  to  save  their  mother 
country  from  an  abyss  "  and  to  help  in  "  open- 
ing the  way  to  some  saving  action."  Specific- 
ally, it  states  the  belief  (not,  one  notes,  de- 
mands or  even  asks)  that  the  Mexican  military 
and  political  leaders  should  meet  in  some 
place  **  far  from  the  sound  of  cannon,"  and 
in  effect  talk  things  over,  and  adopt  the  first 
steps  which  might  lead  to  an  ultimate  general 
and  constitutional  election.  Finally,  the  sig- 
natories offer  to  aid,  if  requested,  in  arranging 
such  a  conference.  The  most  drastic  phrase 
is  that  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ten  days  will 
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be  considered  a  reasonable  time  for  replies 
to  the  note. 

All  this  is  commendable ;  but,  frankly,  after 
the  preliminary  reports  from  Washington  as 
to  a  new  policy  and  as  to  the  bringing  of 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Mexico,  one  is  irresist- 
ibly reminded  of  the  proverb  about  the 
mountain  and  the  mouse.  As  we  write,  no 
official  replies  have  been  received.  Carranza, 
whatever  his  reply  may  be  (if  he  sends  one), 
is  now  as  ever  bitterly  opposed  to  any  Ameri- 
can or  other  "  foreign "  participation — 
**  meddling  "  he  calls  it.  He  maintains  that 
his  faction  is  in  the  ascendency,  will  soon 
defeat  utterly  its  enemies,  and  alone  will 
proceed  to  establish  a  permanent  government. 
Villa,  as  at  present  the  **  under  dog  "  in  the 
fight,  is  probably  willing  at  least  to  talk  about 
conferring ;  but  that  he  is  still  at  heart  the 
ex-bandit  is  shown  by  his  execution  on 
August  15,  according  to  despatches  from 
Chihuahua,  of  eight  prominent  Mexicans, 
including  an  ex-Governor  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  GuiUermo  Terrazas,  grandson  of 
Luis  Terrazas,  once  Mexico's  greatest  land- 
owner, and  other  non-military  men.  Mean- 
while border  troubles  on  the  American  fron- 
tier increase,'  one  or  more  American  soldiers 
have  been  shot,  the  people  of  our  States  next 
to  Mexico  are  perturbed,  and  Mexico  itself  is 
still  a  hotbed  of  revolution  and  lawlessness. 

Whatever  the  present  effort  toward  "  help- 
ing Mexicans  to  help  themselves  "  may  or 
may  not  accomplish,  the  fact  should  be  recog- 
nized that,  although  it  is  commonly  called  the 
ABC  plan,  it  is  entirely  different  from  what 
was  originally  meant  by  that  phrase — and  not 
only  different  but  vastly  less  effective.  To 
hold  a  Pan-American  conference,  as  the  news- 
papers are  quite  generally  and  quite  incor- 
rectly naming  what  has  lately  taken  place, 
or  a  semi-Pan-American  conference  as  it 
might  more  correctly  be  called,  is  good  in  so 
far  as  it  recognizes  a  common  interest  of  the 
stable  American  countries  in  a  vexing  and 
mutually  important  problem.  But,  apart  from 
this,  a  conference  or  congress  means  debate, 
appeals,  argument,  whereas  what  is  needed  is 
moral  coercion,  to  be  followed,  if  necessary, 
by  physical  enforcement.  If,  by  agreement 
of  the  three  or  four  great  Southern  repub- 
lics with  the  United  States — an  agreement 
reached  by  the  usual  diplomatic  methods 
(whether  by  treaty  or  not  is  unessential) — 
Mexico  were  to  be  informed  that  her  factions 
must  within  a  given  time  get  together  and 
establish,  or  at  least  take  hopeful  measures  to 


establish,  a  recognizable  government,  and 
that,  if  they  refused  or  failed,  the  work  would 
have  to  be  carried  on  from  the  outside,  there 
would  be  a  genuine  **  A  B  C  "  undertaking. 
Very  likely  we  could  not  secure  the  consent 
of  the  ABC  countries  to  this  action.  If  not, 
the  United  States  might  have  to  act  alone ; 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question,  this  coun- 
try will  inevitably  sooner  or  later  have  to 
act  alone.  With  all  good  wishes  toward 
the  new  p>olicy  of  wistful  waiting,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Mexican  generals  are  not 
precisely  the  kind  of  people  to  be  seriously 
disturbed  by  mild  remonstrances. 

HARD  COAL:  THE  MINER.  THE 
RAILWAY.   AND  THE  CONSUMER 

By  an  order  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  issued  the  other  day,  the  rail- 
ways which  carry  hard  coal  are  directed  to 
reduce  their  freight  rates.  All  the  large  rail- 
ways which  carry  anthracite  are  affected, 
some  more,  some  less,  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  in  .all,  their  revenues  will  be  reduced 
about  eight  million  dollars  a  year.  Naturally 
the  roads  protest ;  they  call  the  order  confisca- 
tory, say  that  the  rates  for  anthracite  are  not 
excessive,  and  urge  that  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  present  action 
is  inconsistent  with  its  recent  admission  that 
Eastern  railways  were  entided  to  a  general 
increase  in  freight  rates  because  of  business 
conditions  and  the  high  cost  of  living  to  rail- 
ways as  well  as  to  people  at  large.  The 
third  party  to  this  question  of  anthracite  is 
the  consumer — and  in  the  case  of  coal  that 
means  every  one.  At  first  the  consumer 
read  with  joy  of  this  decision ;  he  saw 
in  his  mind's  eye  lower  coal  bills  in  the  near 
future.  But  with  singular  unanimity  the 
representatives  of  the  railway,  the  large  coal 
dealers,  and  the  newspapers  held  out  little 
hope  to  the  consumer  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately benefit.  Now,  the  eight  million  dollars 
cut  off  the  freight  must  go  somewhere ;  if 
the  consumer  does  not  get  it,  it  will  either 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mine, 
or  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  wholesalers 
through  a  common  agreement  which  should 
be  impossible  unless  there  is  something  very 
much  like  a  tacit  contract  in  restraint  of  trade, 
or  the  retail  dealers  will  get  k — which  will 
obviously  be  impossible  if  free  competition 
in  the  sale  exists.  In  any  one  of  these 
three  cases  there  is  certainly  ground  for  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  to  kx>k 
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dosely  into  the  situation  and  to  guard  the 
interest  of  the  poor  /^"/""^^^f— ^<i  J^e 
poorer  he  is  the  more  he  feels  the  pinch  of 
excessive  prices  for  coaL 

The   decision   just  rendered  very  plainly 
shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  there  is  still  such  a 
common  mterest  in  the  mmmg  of  coal,  the 
carrying  of  coal,  and  probahly  the   seUmg  of 
coal,  that  the    rights   of  independent   com- 
petitors  and  of  consumers  should  be  guarded. 
The  decision  speaks,  for  mstance,  of  conces- 
sions  and  offsets  granted  by  the  railways  to 
their  alUed  coal  compames,  and  calls  them  m 
effect  rebates  forbidden  by  law  ;  it  orders  the 
raUway  companies  to  give  independent  ship- 
pers a  better  chance  to  compete  ;  it  orders 
the  nulways  to  discontinue  the   practice  of 
letting  tiieir  allied  companies  use  piers  and 
docks  at  inadequate  rents ;  it  calls  attention 
to  the  admission  of  counsel  that  the  anthra- 
cite rates  not  only  pay  die  cost  chargeable  to 
coal  traffic  but  part  of  tiie  general  cost  of  the 
whole  traffic ;  and  the  decision  in  so  many 
words  declares  that  the  railways  by  their  con- 
duct admit  that  their  tariff  on  antiiradte  is 

excessive. 

It  is  significant  that  the  decision  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  coal-mining  companies  in 
many   cases  do   not    pay   dividends.     This 
brings  out  the  crucial  fact  in  the  anthracite 
situation :  So  long  as  the  same  persons  or 
the  same  interests  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  control  as  stockholders  in  the  compa- 
nies which  mine  the  coal  and  in  die  compa- 
nies  which  carry  the  coal,  it   makes  not  a 
particle  of  difference  to  them  whether  they 
get  their  profits,  all  from  the  mining  compa- 
nies, or  all  from  the  carrying  companies,  or 
partly  from  one  and  partiy  from  the  other,  so 
long  as  they  get  profit  enough.  If  the  freights 
are  high  and  the  railway  dividends  are  laige 
(compared  with  a  fair  view  of  what  their  cap- 
italization represents),  the  price  of  the  coal  at 
the  mines  may  be  small — and  this  is  quite 
convenient  when  the  question  of  adjusting 
wages  with  the  working  miners  comes  up. 
In  short,  the  nature  of  the  anthracite  indus- 
try, because  of  the  restricted  limits  of  anthra- 
cite production,  is  such  that  it  comes  nearer 
to  the  possibilities  of  monopoly  than  almost 
any  other   industry.     Governmental  control 
is,  therefore,   obviously   peculiarly  needful ; 
and  it  should   be  added   that    this   control 
shouki  be  just  and   fair  to  the  railway,  to 
the  producer,  whether  independent  or  not,  to 
the  dealer,  and  to  the  consumer. 


THE   ROCK   ISLAND 
RAILWAY    sfSTBM 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has 
just  made  a  scathing  report  concerning  the 
wrecking  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way Company  by  so-called  '*  Wgh  finance." 
It  is  chaiged  that  the  s>Tidicate  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Rock  Island  sys- 
tem by  devious  stock  speculation  deals  has 
manipulated  die  road  into  a  receivership. 
Despite  die  richness  of  die  territory  traversed 
by  the  Rock  Island  and  the  enormous  ton- 
n^e  earned,  manipulation  of  stock,  dm)ugh 
holding  companies  and  odierwise,  forced  the 
company's  shares  down  from  a  quotation  of 
$200  in  1902  to  $20  iji  1914.  Yet  die  earn- 
ings  of  die  raUway  company  proper,  sav-s 
the  report,  have  increased  steadily,  and  in 
1914  were  die  largest  in  its  history. 

The  most  striking  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion  with  die  application  for  receivership  is 
that  none  of  those  who  direcdy  participated 
in  the  proceedings  had  any  financial  interest 
in  the  raUway  company.  The  real  owners  of 
the  railway— the  stockholders,  die  securit>- 
holders,  and  the  directors,  except  those  com- 
prismg  the  syndicate  and  in  its  confidence- 
were  m  ignorance  of  die  receivership  appUca- 
tion. 

Among  the  derelictions  charged  to  the  syn- 
dicate management  are  the  paying  of  fanc>' 
salaries  -to  officers,  the  payment  of  unex- 
plained bonuses  to  favorite  officials,  cam- 
paign contributions,  unaccounted-for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  the  large  upkeep  of 
holding  companies,  and  the  manipulation  of 
subsidiary  stocks,  which  have  cost  the  Rock 
Island  many  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  at  least  two  krssons  to  be  drawn 
from  this  disaster : 

First,  the  above  record  emphasizes  the 
need  of  directors  who  actually  direct  In  the 
Rock  Island,  as  in  most  companies,  there 
were  too  many  passive  directors  who  acqui- 
esced in  what  was  being  done  without  knowl- 
edge and  certainly  without  investigation.  It 
should  be  realized  by  directors  of  railways 
that  they  are  quasi-public  officials  and  hence 
are  doubly  derelict  if  they  blindly  believe 
everything  put  before  them  by  interested 
officials. 

In  the  second  place,  the  above  history  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  country's  need  of 
some  such  legislation  as  was  outlined  years 
ago  by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale — namely, 
some  Government-  control  of  and  limitation 
on  the  issuance  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds. 
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whether   directly   or   through   the   now  too 
familiar  holding  company  device.* 

JUDGB   PERRY   AND 
JUDGB    LINDSBY 

In  its  issue  of  June  23  The  Outlook 
reported  the  fact  that  Judge  Lindsey  had 
been  cited  for  contempt  in  the  court  of  Judge 
Perry,  of  Denver.  In  its  issue  of  August  11 
The  Outlook  reported  at  greater  length  the 
facts  underl3dng  the  trial  of  Judge  Lindsey  and 
the  contentions  made  by  his  counsel  in  his 
defense.  We  have  now  received  a  full  re- 
port of  Judge  Perry's  decision  under  which 
Judge  Lindsey  stands  convicted  of  the  seri- 
ous offense  of  contempt  of  court 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Lindsey 
refused  to  give  certain  testimony  demanded 
by  the  District  Attorney  and  Jud^e  Perry,  on 
the  ground  that  the  giving  of  this  informa- 
tion would  be  a  violation  of  a  privileged  con- 
fidence. Judge  Lindsey  further  contended 
that  the  giving  of  this  testimony  would  in  a 
large  measure  destroy  the  whole  value  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  the  community.  He  con- 
tended that  Judge  Perry  had  asked  him  to 
betray  the  interests  of  the  wards  of  the  State 
intrusted  to  his  court  by  law  and  public 
policy. 

Judge  Perry  in  his  decision  gives  little 
consideration  to  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  Judge  Lindsey's  protest  He  dis- 
misses almost  without  a  word  the  argument 
made  by  counsel  for  Judge  Lindsey  as  to 
the  peculiar  value  of  maintaining  iminjured 
the  reputation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  as  a 
sanctuary  for  wronged  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren. In  his  decision  he  seems,  to  the  lay 
mind,  to  have  ignored  the  broad  principles  of 
public  policy  and  to  have  interpreted  Judge 
Lindsey's  refusal  to  testify  as  contempt  of 
court  on  narrow  and  l^^stic  ground.  This 
decision  will  doubtless  be  appealed,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  reiterate  here  the  facts 
of  the  case  against  Judge  Lindsey  and  the 
reasons  given  by  Judge  Perry  for  his  decision. 
Briefly,  the  case  is  this :  A  twelve-year-old 
boy,  Uie  son  of  a  woman  under  trial  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  testified  that  he  him- 
self had  fired  the  fatal  shot  while  striving  to 
take  from  his  mother's  hands  a  revolver 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  self-defense. 
This  boy  was  brought  before  Judge  Lindsey 
and  examined  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  story, 
after  having  received  the  assurances  of  Judge 
Lindsey  that  anything  he  might  say  would  be 
r^^ded    as  sacredly  confidential      Judge 


Lindsey  claimed  that  he  desired  to  make 
these  tests  of  the  boy's  veracity  partly  because 
of  the  value  of  such  psychological  experi- 
ments in  his  work  as  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  He  furdier  daimed  that  because  of 
his  official  position  he  was  sole  judge  as  to 
whether  the  public  interest  would  suffer  by 
his  disclosing,  or  his  refusal  to  disclose,  the 
information  so  received.  According  to  Judge 
Lindsey's  view,  and  the  view  of  The  Outlook, 
there  existed  in  this  case  all  four  of  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  at  common  law  a  com- 
munication is  entided  to  be  regarded  as  privi- 
leged: 

(1)  The  communications  must  originate  in 
a  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  disclosed ; 

(2)  This  element  of  confidentiality  must  be 
essential  to  the  full  and  satisfactory  mainte- 
nance of  the  relation  between  the  parties ; 

(3)  The  relation  must  be  one  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  community  ought  to  be  sedu- 
lously fostered ;  and 

(4)  The  injury  that  would  inure  to  the  rela- 
tion by  the  disclosure  of  the  communications 
must  be  greater  than  the  benefit  thereby 
gained  for  the  correct  disposal  of  litigation. 

Added  to  this  general  principle  under 
which,  if  all  the  four  above  conditions  are 
present,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  grant 
immunity  from  testifying  in  court.  Judge 
Lindsey  claimed  specific  authority  for  his 
refusal  to  testify  from  the  statute  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  wWch  reads :  "  A  public  officer 
shall  not  be  examined  as  to  communications 
made  to  him  in  official  confidence,  when  the 
public  interests,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
would  suffer  by  the  disclosure."  But,  argu- 
ing from  the  existence  of  the  express  statute 
purporting  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  privi- 
lege, Judge  Perry  declared  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  at  common  law  the 
communication  involved  in  this  case  would  have 
been  privileged  or  not  Under  the  specific 
statute  Judge  Perry  dismissed  Judge  Lindsey 's 
claim  for  privilege  on  the  ground  that  the 
alleged  confidential  communication  was  made 
to  him  as  a  private  citizen  and  not  in  his  official 
capacity,  for  the  reason  that  the  boy  was  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge  Lindsey  at  the 
time  the  communication  was  niade.  This 
opinion  of  Judge  Perry  is  flatiy  opposed  to  the 
contention  of  Judge  Lindsey  and  his  counsel, 
that  all  children  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  from  the  moment  an 
offense  has  been  committed  by  or  against 
them.  Granting,  however,  that  the  commu* 
nication  was  made  to  Judge  Lindsey  in  his 
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official  capacity,  Judge  Perry  further  denied 
the 'right  of  Judge  Lindsey  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  public  interests  would 
suffer  by  the  disdosure  of  the  testimony 
demanded,  even  though  thf^  Legislature  has 
granted  to  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Courts 
of  Colorado  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
District  Courts  of  that  State. 

The  progress  of  this  case  through  the 
Superior  Court  of  Colorado  will,  as  The 
OuUook  has  already  said,  be  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  all  those  interested  in 
Judg^e  Lindsey  and  in  the  development  of  his 
Juvenile  Court  movement 

THB    EASTLAND  INQUIRY 

We  reported  last  week  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  Grand  Jury  (that  is,  the  Cook 
County  Grand  Jury)  had  returned  indict- 
ments against  four  of  the  officials  of  the 
steamship  companies  which  owned  the  East- 
land and  against  the  captain  and  engineer  of 
the  steamship.  A  separate  investigation  is 
going  .on  before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
which  will  doubtless  make  recommendations 
as  to  specific  steps  to  prevent  such  frightful 
disasters  as  that  of  the  Eastland  in  the 
future  and  also  for  improvements  in  methods 
of  Federal  inspection  and  oversight  of  steam- 
ship service.  The  Federal  Government  has 
also  promised  an  independent  investigation, 
although  it  is  not  yet  dear  how  and  wheti  it 
is  to  take  place.  Out  of  the  various  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  there  should 
come  not  only  prosecution  of  guilty  vio- 
lators of  existing  laws,  but  forceful  and 
workable  new  legislation.  The  right  course 
to  pursue  can  best  be  determined  when  the 
investigations  still  going  on  are  completed. 
Meanwhile  we  may  add  to  our  report  of  last 
week  the  statement  that  the  Cook  County 
Grand  Jury,  besides  urging  stricter  laws  in 
general,  specifically  advocated  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  steamboat  inspection  service  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Navy 
Department.  Its  indictment  charged  the 
captain  and  engineer  with  criminal  careless- 
ness and  negligence  in  the  operation  and 
handling  of  the  boat,  its  passengers,  and  the 
water  ballast ;  while  it  charged  the  president 
and  other  officers  of  the  company  with  man- 
slaughter on  the  grounds  that  "  they  knew 
the  Eastland  was  unseaworthy  and  had  no 
stability;  that  they  permitted  twenty-five 
hundrcil  passengers  aboard  the  vessel,  more 
than  its  carrying  capacity;  that  they  were 
n^ligent  in  hiring  an  incompetent  engineer, 


who  was  unable  to  control  the  boat  properly ; 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  hold  in  the 
ship ;  that  the  ballast  tanks  were  allowed  to 
be  out  of  repair  and  not  filled  with  water." 

THE  ANNAPOUS   SCANDAL 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  Secre- 
tory Daniels  to  investigate  the  scandal  at  the 
Naval  Academy  has  made  its  final  report,  and 
on  Its  recommendation,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tory, the  President  hassled  the  orders  for  the 
dismissal  from  the  Academy  of  two  midship- 
nien  charged  with  having  seen  and  used  copies 
of  exammadon  sheets  which  were  intended  to 
be  given  in  this  year's  test  for  promotion. 
Upon  other  nudshipmen  were  visited  penalties 
ranging  from  an  official  reprimand  to  beinjr 
dropped  an  entire  class  in  the  Academy 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  original  recom- 
mendation  of   the   Superintendent    of    the 
Academy   which    predpitoted    the    present 
mvestigauon  called  for  the  dismissal  of  seven 
midshipmen  for  having  had  previous  knowl- 
edge  of  an  examination  paper  which   they 
must  have  recognized  when  the  examination 
Itself    was    held.     The    Superintendent    of 
the  Academy   held    that,   while  they  might 
have     innocently    acquired     possession    of 
copies  of  the  examination  papers^due  to  the 
practice  at  the  Academy  of  giving  out "  dope  " 
or  outlines    of  courses— nevertheless  these 
students  were  guUty  of  a  very  grave  offense 
^amst  discipline  when  they  failed  to  report 
the  fact   that  they   had  seen   these  exam- 
ination  papers    previously  to   their  having 
been  made  pubUc  by  the  authorities.    Accord- 
ir^ly  the  two  midshipmen  were  dismissed  and 
fifteen  others   recommended  for   disdpUne. 
The  Court  of  Inquiry  finds  that  sixtythree 
and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  first  class  and 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  second  class  had  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  examination  varying  amounts 
of  the  so^aUed  "  dope  "  that  later   proved 
to  be  the  substantial  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion  paper.     Evidence  further  showed   that 
sixty-three  midshipmen   had    surreptitiously 
and  without  authority  visited  one  or  more  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Academy  at 
unauthorized  times  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  marks  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation, and  that  there  were  undoubtedly  nu- 
merous other  midshipmen  who  indulged  in 
this  practice.     Further  investigation  of  this 
subject   is  recommended  by  the   Navy  De- 
partment or  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy. 

While  the  punishments  given  were  severe. 
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it  hardly  seems  that  they  meet  the  situation 
as  exposed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy  in  his  original  recommendation. 
So  systematic  a  betrayal  of  the  best  interests 
and  highest  ideals  of  tlje  Academy  as  has 
been  outlined  by  the  finding  of  the  Naval 
Board  calls,  it  would  seem,  for  more  dis- 
missals than  were  recommended  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Dishonor  in  the 
Academy  strikes  home  to  the  Nation  as  no 
similar  dishonor  in  any  private  institution 
would  do.  If  the  Board  of  Inquiry  has 
secured  less  than  a  complete  eradication  of 
the  malign  growth,  the  fact  is  to  be  seriously 
lamented. 


WHAT  THE  BIBLE  HAS 
DONE  FOR  THE  NATION 

Among  the  almost  innumerable  conven- 
tions held  in  San  Francisco  this  summer  the 
World's  Bible  Congress  has  a  wide  interest 
on  account  of  certain  facts  respecting  the 
Bible  and  its  influence  on  the  human  race 
there  reported.  The  mere  fact  that  in  1914 
over  twenty-eight  million  Bibles  were  issued 
and  distributed — that  is,  one  volume  for  each 
second  of  time,  day  and  night,  for  every  work- 
ing day  of  the  year — is  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless,  that  every  time  the 
clock  ticks  a  Bible  goes  its  way  would  not 
be  particularly  important  were  it  not  for  the 
effect  on  human  life  which  this  messenger 
has  had  in  the  past  and  is  having  in  the 
present.  We  select  a  few  facts  from  three  of 
the  many  papers  presented  at  this  Congress : 

Dr.  Kuyper,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Holland,  and  now  a  Senator,  and  also  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  traced  the  effects  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible  on  the  development  of  man- 
kind in  European  history.  Wherever  the 
Bible  has  gone  it  has  developed  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  individual,  and  by  its  promo- 
tion of  a  rich  individualistic  life  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  democracy.  Presenting,  as  it 
does,  religious  truth  not  in  abstract,  philo- 
sophical, or  theological  form,  but  in  the  lives 
and  the  experiences  of  men  themselves 
struggling  toward  the  truth  against  foes  with- 
out and  doubts,  difficulties,  and  the  remain- 
ing pagan  prejudices  within,  it  presents  to 
the  reader  religious  life  in  a  vivid,  animated, 
and  often  dramatic  form.  Then,  it  has  cre- 
ated in  the  community  in  which  it  has  been 
disseminated  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  love 
for  literature,  so  that  *'  one  is  struck  every- 
where in  the  Calvinistic  countries  by  the 
many  book-shops,   not  only  in  large  towns, 


but  even  in  the  small  villages,  compared  to 
the  rarity  of  such  shops  in  the  Roman  cTatho- 
lic  countries.''  It  has  at  the  same  time 
enlarged  the  historical  views  and  the  world 
sense  of  the  people.  "  Where  no  Bible  reigns 
and  no  Christian  school  is  open  to  youth,  peo- 
ple really  are  acquainted  only  with  their  own 
folk  in  their  own  land  and  times.  On  the  ^ 
contrary,  where  the  Bible  prevails  the  quite  * 
different  life  of  the  Orient  is  open  to  us,  and 
people  become  acquainted  with  the  old  life  in 
Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  and 
more  especially  in  Israel."  Thus,  we  may 
add,  while  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  ritual 
may,  and  often  do,  tend  to  narrowness,  the 
use  of  the  Bible  by  the  common  people  tends 
to  develop  a  wide  vision  and  a  catholic  spirit. 
By  the  same  process  it  tends  to  develop  in- 
ternational relations.  Because  the  Bible  is  a 
missionary  book  it  creates  in  the  Hfe  of  the 
people  missionary  enterprise.  Bible  peoples 
are  almost  inevitably  colonial  nadons,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Bible  teaches  them 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  should  be  ex- 
tended and  the  Gospel  preached,  and  the  fife 
of  righteousness,  p)eace,  and  universal  welfare 
promoted  in  every  nation. 

This  influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  life  of 
the  nations  is  not  merely  a  historical  fact ;  it 
is  no  less  a  present  fact.  Thus  Dr.  Scudder, 
quoting  a  leading  thinker  of  Calcutta,  showed 
that  denominational  Christianity  does  not 
greatly  attract  the  population  of  India,  but 
that  population  recognizes  the  beauty  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  the  native 
thinker  quoted  characterizes  as  *'  thoroughly 
Indian."  The  Bible  has  been  translated,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  into  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Indian  dialects,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the 
people  of  India  have  some  portion  of  the 
Scripture  in  their  own  language.  It  is 
regarded  not  only  by  British  but  by  many 
Hindu  officials  as  one  of  the  most  important 
aids  to  the  English  nation  in  the  government, 
education,  and  betterment  of  the  people  ;  is 
studied  as  a  text-book  in  a  great  number  of 
schools  and  colleges ;  is  bringing  together 
the  conglomerate  races  into  a  human  fellow- 
ship, and  by  imbuing  them  with  a  spirit  of 
humanity  is  gradually  undermining  the  caste 
barriers  which  have  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  human 
civilization  in  India. 

That  it  is  exerting  a  sinular  influence  in 
China  was  indicated  by  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Hykes,  who  attributed  many  of 
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the  radical  changes  for  the  better  in  Chinese 
life,  character,  customs,  and  government  to 
the  influence  of  the  Bible.  He  pointed  out, 
what  others  have  done  before  him,  that  the 
missionary  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  agent  in  awakening  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple from  their  long  slumber.  The  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  Chinese  by  Chou-fu, 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  Shantung,  in  con- 
junction with  Li  Hung-chang.  They  copied 
out  the  entire  Bible  in  the  literary  language, 
their  object  being  to  produce  an  independent 
version  in  what  they  considered  a  more  accept- 
able dress,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  literary 
dass  with  its  contents  and  remove  the  preju- 
dice against  Christianity.  It  is  probably 
largely  due  to  their  influence  that  the  Bible 
has  been  introduced  into  some  Government 
schools  as  a  text-book,  in  response  to  a 
demand  coming  from  the  pupils  and  the 
people.  To  the  influence  of  the  Bible  Dr. 
Hykes  attributes  not  only  such  reforms  as 
the  abolition  of  torture,  the  decrease  of 
infanticide,  the  going  out  of  fashion  of  foot- 
binding,  the  tendency  to  substitute  monogamy 
for  polygamy,  but  also  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  abolition  of  opium- 
smoking,  the  adoption  of  a  national  scheme 
of  education,  and  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  right  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and 
free  conscience. 

We  wish  that  some  writer,  possessed  of 
the  ability  to  present  facts  in  an  interesting, 
vital,  and  dramatic  form,  would  take  the 
papers  read  at  this  Bible  Congress  and  out 
of  them  make  a  small  volume  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  work  of  the  Bible  in  the  world. 
Adequately  done,  it  would  really  be  a  history 
of  the  development  of  modem  civilization 
and  would  be  the  best  antidote  to  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  imagine  that  Christian 
missions  are  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  crowd 
out  one  set  of  dogmas  and  put  another  set 
of  dogmas  in  their  place. 

THB  CZAR'S  GRUBLTY   TO 
KATHARINE   BRBSHKOVSKY 

About  a  year  ago  The  Outlook  published 
a  report  from  Russia  that  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky  was  to  be  confined  for  the  rest  of  her 
life — she  is  now  seventy-one  years  old  and 
has  cataracts  on  both  eyes — in  a  wretched 
Siberian  village  on  the  Arctic  coast  Last 
week  there  were  published  extracts  from  a 
letter  received  from  Madame  Breshkovsky  by 
Miss  Alk:e  Stone  Blackwell.    The  letter  came 


from  a  bleak,  snowy  mountain  pass  in  north- 
em  Siberia,  through  which  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky had  been  taken  with  other  prisoners 
on  the  joumey  of  two  thousand  miles  from 
Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk.  The  town  of  Yakutsk 
is  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  it  is  near 
here  that  this  aged  woman,  beautiful  in  spirit, 
gentle  in  manner,  a  lover  of  freedom,  is  to 
spend  her  last  days.  Here  the  winters  are 
eight  months  long  and  the  cold  often  fifty- 
five  d^^ees  below  zero. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  "  Litde  Grand- 
mother," as  Russian  revolutionists  love  to 
call  her,  is  still  indomitable  is  shown  in  this 
passage  from  the  letter  just  received :  **  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  fully  I  understand  that 
the  deepest  thing  in  me  is  an  invisible  and 
ardent  love  for  the  human  race,  which  I  am 
convinced  contains  within  itself  all  the  germs 
of  intellectual  improvement  to  an  indefinite 
extent ;  of  an  ascent  to  a  moral  life  which 
will  make  it  infinitely  happy." 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  story  told 
and  retold  in  The  Oudook  of  the  vbit  to  this 
country  ten  years  ago  of  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky, of  her  addresses  on  the  cause  of 
Russian  freedom,  of  her  arrest  in  Russia, 
where  she  returned  with  $10,000  collected 
here  for  the  cause,  of  her  trial  after  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  convicted,  while  Nicholas  Tschaikowsky, 
her  comrade,  also  well  known  and  loved  in 
America,  was  acquitted.  They  will  remem- 
ber ako  that  the  Czar  refused  to  yield  to  the 
eamest  peddon  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans of  posidon  and  influence,  conservatives 
as  well  as  radicab,  that  he  should  spare  this 
feeble,  wom,  and  fine-natured  woman.  He 
did  not  spare  her,  and  when  two  years  ago 
she  all  but  succeeded  in  escaping  from  her 
place  of  banishment,  it  was  determined  that 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Czar 
required  that  this  terrible  enemy  should 
endure  the  extreme  of  suffering  in  the  most 
distant  and  unendurable  spot  in  Siberia. 
ApparenUy  she  has  been  taken  by  stages 
from  one  part  of  Siberia  to  another,  and  has 
now  at  last  reached  the  end  of  her  joumey. 

The  civilized  world  has  protested  and  does 
protest  against  this  inhuman  and  barbarous 
act. 

THB  OARSMEN  OP    DULUTH 

From  the  welter  of  war  news  and  from 
the  premonitory  rumblings  that  tell  of  the 
gathering  of  the  political  thunder-storms  of 
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autumn,  there  is  one  news  item  of  the  week 
to  which  we  turn  with  genuine  pleasure.  It 
is  that  Duluth  is  supreme  in  rowing. 

Other  cities  have  other  fames  :  New  York 
is  known  for  its  general  bigness  ;  Boston,  hav- 
ing lost  its  supremacy  in  literature  and  in  the 
culinary  treatment  of  the  bean  to  Indianapolis 
and  Newark,  respectively,  rejoices  in  the  prow- 
ess of  its  professional  baseballers ;  Milwaukee's 
fame  needs  no  allusion.  But  all  these  fames 
seem  slight  to  us  beside  Duluth's,  for  the 
love  of  feats  of  muscle  which  has  descended 
to  modern  man  from  the  Greeks  who  made 
Hercules  their  national  hero  lives  even  in 
this  age  of  spectacles,  rubber  overshoes,  and 
little  spitting  guns  that  kill  a  score  of  men  a 
minute. 

The  supremacy  that  Duluth  oarsmen  ap^ 
peared  to  have  in  recent  annual  regattas  of 
the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oars- 
men was  made  indisputable  at  this  year's 
aquatic  meet,  which  was  held  on  the  placid 
Connecticut  River  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. The  squad  of  thirty-four  oarsmen 
that  entered  eleven  events  at  the  regatta 
for  the  Duluth  Boat  Club,  after  a  wearing 
trip  of  1,500  miles,  went  home  with  ten 
victories  and  one  second  place  to  their  credit. 
Incidentally,  four  of  the  Duluth  crews  estab- 
lished new  Association  records  for  their 
events. 

This  achievement  stands  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  National  amateur  rowing  in  Amer- 
ica. All  honor  to  the  stout-hearted  youths 
who  learned  their  oar-swinging  on  the  bois- 
terous waters  of  Lake  Superior,  to  their 
coach,  "  Young  Jim  "  Ten  Eyck,  •  whose 
father  presides  over  the  rowing  councils  of 
Syracuse  University,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  lake  city,  who  in  their  unflagging  support 
of  their  boat  club  have  made  rowing  almost  a 
municipal  affair  in  Duluth. 

THB    EBB    IN 
IMMIGRATION 

In  no  previous  year  since  the  "  new  immi- 
gration "  set  in  has  the  inward  flow  of  aliens 
been  at  such  a  low  level  as  in  the  course  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  July  1.  That  is 
to  say,  the  number  of  immigrants  has  not 
been  so  small  since  1899.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  forty-two  years  there  have  been  only 
fourteen  in  which  the  current  was  not  greater 
in  volume.  There  are  grounds  for  the  asser- 
tion that  only  once — 1862 — within  a  period 
of  at  least  seventy  years  has  the  actual  immi- 
gration  been   so   small.      The    number  of 


aliens  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
434,244,  one-sbcth  of  whom  landed  in  July, 
1914,  the  month  before  the  war  began. 
The  number  who  departed  was  384,174. 
The  actual  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
alien-born,  leaving  deaths  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion, was  therefore  only  50,070.  This  num- 
ber Accordingly  represents  the  true  immigra- 
tion. 

The  large  number  of  aliens  departing  in 
proportion  to  the  admissions  is  of  course  to 
be  credited  to  the  war.  There  have  been 
practically  no  immigrants  from  those  Conti- 
nental countries  which  are  at  war,  or  which 
may  be  involved,  except  Greece.  Of  the 
Slavs,  3 1,4 15  came,  as  compared  with  323,415 
in  the  previous  year.  Only  10,069  Poles 
sought  admission.  The  previous  year  those 
who  knocked  at  the  gate  numbered  122,657. 
There  is  an  actual  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Poles  here,  for  10,650  returned  home. 
Evidently  not  all  Russians  have  an  aversion 
to  their  country,  for  while  5,403  entered, 
16,102  went  back  to  Europe.  Of  the  South 
Italians  the  admissions  fell  from  251,612  in 
1914  to  53,719,  while  124,246  turned  their 
faces  toward  their  native  land  in  obedience 
either  to  a  summons  of  personal  patriotism 
or  of  consular  call. 

Although  it  is  held  that  the  Jews,  bar- 
ring perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  fight- 
ing in  the  Russian  army,  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  non-combatants,  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  to  the 
United  States.  Only  28,155  landed  here. 
In  1914  the  number  admitted  was  138,951. 
Among  those  who  have  come  this  year  are  a 
number  from  Germany  who  sailed  from  Hol- 
land, and  some  who  managed  to  reach  Pales- 
tine from  Russia,  or  were  living  there  and 
were  ordered  by  the  Turkish  Government  to 
leave.  The  latter  came  by  way  of  Alexan- 
dria on  Greek  steamers.  The  Greeks  have 
come  in  considerable  numbers,  relativdy 
speaking.  Their  government  recently  lifted 
the  embargo  on  emigration 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
number  of  representatives  of  the  races  which 
the  restrictionists  label  as  desirable  exceeded 
by  48,000  the  number  from  the  countries 
whose  emigrants  they  count  undesirable. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  number  of 
''  undesirables  "  in  proportion  to  the  **  desir- 
ables ''  who  returned  to  Europe  undoubtedly 
was  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Germany,  no 
nation  among  those  sending  us  the  latter 
class  requires  military  service  of  every  fit 
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man.      The  restrictionists   ought  to   be  de- 
lighted with  the  present  condition. 

RESTRICTION    ON    TRIAL 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  this  period  of 
rest  in  immigration  is  that  it  gives  the  coun- 
try an  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  a 
small    immigration    before   adopting   a  new 
policy.     There  have  been   many  efforts   to 
restrict   immigration    by   placing    measures 
looking  toward  that  end  on  the  statute-books. 
This  country  is  now  experiencing  a  condition 
which  the  restrictionists  could  hope  to  create 
only  by  a  drastic  programme  of  l^:islation. 
This  condition    is   likely  to   continue  for  a 
period  sufficientiy  long  to  test  fairly  both  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  such  a  policy 
without  definite  commitment  to  it. 

All  the  indications  point  to  a  moderate 
immigration  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years, 
including  the  one  which  has  just  elapsed. 
While  the  war  continues  it  is  clear  that  inimi- 
gration  will  be  very  small.  The  war  gives 
no  present  promise  of  closing  within  a  year. 
It  may  draw  in  other  countries  than  those 
now  directiy  involved. 

The  after  effects  of  the  war  will  also  be 
restrictive.  Casualties  affecting  millions  of 
men  of  the  type  that  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
the  emigrants,  those  under  forty-five  years  of 
age,  are  reported.  Of  those  who  return  to 
their  homes  from  the  front,  large  numbers 
will  be  suffering  from  their  experiences  in  the 
trenches,  or  will  bear  the  marks  of  their  in- 
juries. The  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  forbid  the  admission  of  those  having 
defects  or  ailments  which  may  affect  their 
capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Moreover,  the 
countries  at  war  will  be  likely  to  take  steps 
to  keep  their  able-bodied  men  at  home  in 
Older  that  reconstruction  may  not  be  delayed. 
Even  Italy,  should  she  come  through  the 
conflict  unscathed,  or  be  only  a  moderate  suf- 
ferer, it  is  believed  by  some  Italian  students 
of  emigration,  would  send  across  the  Atlantic, 
for  a  time  at  least,  fewer  of  her  laborers  than 
formerly.  Professor  Vittorio  Racca,  of  the 
New  York  University,  at  one  time  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Rome,  and  an 
investigator  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
for  the  Italian  Government  in  neighboring 
countries,  thinks  that  the  demand  for  labor 
in  France  and  other  countries  bordering 
upon  Italy,  and  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
in  Albania  and  the  southern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  may  be  closely  related  to  his 
country  politically,  will  absorb  a  considerable 


portion  of  tiie  energies  of  the  Italian  people 
and  serve  to  reduce  emigration  to  the  Amer- 
icas. It  must  be  recognized,  also,  that 
economic  conditions  here  are  not  likely  im- 
mediately to  stimulate  such  a  large  influx  as 
that  which  preceded  the  war. 

Some  observers  of  immigration  believe 
however,  that  the  widowed,  with  home  ties 
cut,  and  tiie  marriageable,  who,  owing  to  a 
dearth  of  eligible  mates  at  home,  may  look 
abroad,  will  furnish  many  emigrants  to  the 
Umted  States.  They  wUl  be  aided  in  reach- 
ing this  country  by  relatives  and  friends 
already  here.  It  is  tiiought  by  their  co-relig- 
lonists  here  that,  regardless  of  whether  Rus- 
sian Poland  secures  an  autonomous  govern- 
ment or  not,  political  and  economic  conditions 
there  will  be  so  unfavorable  for  the  Jews  that 
a  rapidly  augmenting  stream  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration will  set  toward  tiie  United  States  as 
soon  as  the  passage  to  the  coast  is  cleared. 

This  country  should  not  adopt  a  policy 
regarding  so  powerful  a  social  and  economic 
force  as  immigration  without  full  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  doing.  We  can  now  supply 
ourselves  with  definite  information  which  will 
aid  in  determining  our  attitude  without  undue 
pressure  from  any  special  interest. 

FOR   A   TARIFF    COMMISSION 

A  Tariff  Commission  League  has  been 
organized  in  Chicago,  the  object  of  which  is 
thus  officially  defined : 

To  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  country-wide 
campaign  to  create  and  crystallize  public  senti- 
ment, that  will  demand  of  Congress  the  creation 
of  a  scientific,  non-partisan  Tariff  Commission 
with  a  fixed  annual  appropriation  to  secure  its 
permanency,  and  giving  it  the  broadest  powers 
possible  under  the  Constitution,  including  initia- 
tive  investigation,  power  to  hear  complaints, 
report  and  recommend  such  tariff  changes  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  fairly  to  dis- 
tribute the  benefits  and  burdens  among  all  the 
people  and  prevent  the  periodical  demoraliza- 
tion to  business  due  to  general  tariff  revisions 
based  upon  party  expediency  and  substitute 
therefor  a  scientific  adjustment  of  rates  by 
Items  and  schedules  from  time  to  time  based 
upon  the  economic  needs  of  all  the  people. 

The  organization  of  such  a  Commissk)n  has 
the  indorsement  of  a  large  number  of  promi- 
nent business  men  and  prominent  educators. 
Its  business  support  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  has  agreed  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  Committee ;  its 
intellectual  support  by  the  fact  that  among 
those   who   have  announced  themselves  as 
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favoring  the  proposal  are  Presidents  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
Presidents  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Such  a  plan  was  urged  by  The  Oudook  in 
the  fall  of  1913,  and  subsequent  events  have 
confirmed  our  judgment  then  expressed. 
There  are  certain  departments  in  which  a 
consistent  and  continuing  policy  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  in  which  almost  any  policy  is  better 
than  one  which  is  continually  changing.  The 
country  has  already  beg^un  to  recognize  this 
fact.  What  we  need  is  a  dear  discrimination 
between  what  should  be  flexible  and  what 
should  be  inflexible  in  our  government  To 
secure  a  settled  banking  policy  we  have 
organized  a  Federal  Reserve  Banking  sys- 
tem. To  secure  some  permanence  in  our 
inter-State  commerce  we  have  organized 
an  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  To 
secure  a  permanent  policy  to  promote 
Nadonal  defense  we  need,  as  pointed  out 
last  week,  a  National  Defense  Commission. 
To  secure  stability  in  our  international  eco- 
nomic relations,  so  that  our  business  men 
may  know  what  they  have  to  depend  upon 
and  so  that  the  changes  made  in  the  tariff 
may  be  determined  not  by  local  interests  but 
by  the  National  welfare,  we  need  such  a  per- 
manent, non-partisan  tariff  commission  as  is 
proposed  by  the  Tariff  Commission  League. 

THB  INTBR-SBTTLBMBNT 
PLAYBRS 

Among  the  many  societies  of  the  present 
day  devoted  to  the  drama  none  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  Inter-Setdement  Players  of 
Boston.  This  organization  is  composed  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  belong  to 
the  dramatic  clubs  of  ten  of  the  city  settie- 
ments,  and  for  this  reason  is  a  new  and 
important  factor  in  the  movement  for  a  dvic, 
or  people's,  theater. 

This  sodety  was  the  result  of  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  competitive  dramatics. 
For  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  at 
one  of  the  settiements.  South  Bay  Union,  to 
give  a  prize  to  the  group  that  produced  the 
best  play.  Two  years  ago  the  Inter-Setdement 
Dramatic  League  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  competition  between  the  different  settie- 
ments. A  committee  was  formed  of  the  dra- 
matic coaches,  and  standards  set  for  judging 
and  marking  each  play  produced.  Those  that 
attained  the  required  standard  were  allowed 


to  go  on  circuit  among  the  settlements,  and  a 
system  of  exchanged  plays  was  thus  inaugu- 
rated. Enthusiasm  was  greatiy  stimulated  by 
the  offer — as  prize— of  the  privil^e  of 
playing  before  the  American  Drama  Sodety. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Inter-Settlement 
Players  were  organized  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  an  organization  which  should 
**  acquaint  the  different  groups  with  each 
other's  work,  stimulate  a  spirit  of  friendly 
competition,"  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
standard  of  dramatic  production.  At  the 
fortnightiy  meetings  lectures  were  heard  on 
plays  and  play-giving  and  perfcMrmances  by 
outside  dubs  witnessed.  The  two  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  year  were  the  Twelfth 
Night  Revels  and  the  Peace  Pageant  of 
Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

The  possibilities  of  such  an  organization 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  unlimited.  It  has  num- 
bers, varied  ability,  and  enthusiasm.  The 
working  youth  who  are  its  members  take  to 
dramatics  because  of  its  contrast  to  the 
monotony  of  their  working  day,  and  they  are 
enthusiastic  and  ambitious.  Shakespeare  and 
Galsworthy  are  none  too  difficult,  and  even 
so  subtie  a  play  as  the  **  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back  "  has  been  excellendy  done. 
Composed  of  immigrants  of  different  nations, 
it  is  possible  to  get  the  proper  spirit  into  such 
plays  as  the  "  Mdting  Pot "  and  the  "  Pot 
of  Broth." 

The  educative  value  of  this  oiganization 
may  be  antidpated  by  noting  the  results  of 
five  years  of  Irish  plays  at  one  of  the  settle- 
ments. Whereas  only  crude  humor  was  appre- 
ciated at  first,  now  the  audiences  seem  to  ap- 
predate  all  the  subtieties  of  Yeats  and  Synge. 

With  their  system  of  exchanging  plays, 
making  it  possible  to  furnish  a  ndghborhood 
with  frequent  performances  of  *'  wh<^esome 
and  artistic  "  drama  interpreted  with  sincerity 
and  spontandty  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  working  people,  the  Inter-Settlement 
Players  are  conducting  a  sort  of  people's 
theater.  It  might  well  devdop  from  this 
beginning  into  the  kind  of  theater  so  strongly 
urged  by  Percy  MacKaye  in  his  '^  Civic  Thea- 
ter," which  every  community  so  badly  needs. 

A   HOMB   RULB  GRUSADB 

An  automobile  trip  for  munidpal  home 
rule  is  one  of  the  spectacular  features  of  this 
summer's  campaign  in  New  York  for  giving 
the  dties  of  that  State  a  chance  to  govern 
themselves.  Mayor  Cox,  of  Middletown,  the 
president  of  the  Mayors'  Association,  and  its 
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for  many  years  a  political  power  in  the  State, 
prints  such  sentences  as  these :  "  A  Vigilance 
Committee  redeems  Georgia  and  carries  out 
the  sentence  of  the  law  on   the  Jew  who 
raped  and  murdered  the  little  Gentile  girl, 
Mary  Phagan.  ...  Let  Jew  Ubertines  take 
notice " — ^those  Georgians  who    hate    and 
detest  the  mob  will  know  something  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Russian  patriot  who  has  to 
fight  the  Black  Hundred.    And  the  Nation  can 
rejoice  that  there  are  Georgians  who  have  had 
courage  to  speak  out  instantly.     In  the  very 
place  where  the  lynching  occurred,  the  Rev. 
Randolph   R.   Claiborne  has  spoken:   "A 
century  will  hardly  wipe  out  the  stain.     The 
responsibility  for  the  stain  on  Georgia's  honor 
rests  upon  the  men  whose  consciences  led 
them  to  defy  her  courts."    Says  the  "  Bruns- 
wick News :"  "  Georgia  hangs  her  head.     Is 
the  proud  commonwealth  of  Georgia  vying 
with  bloody  Mexico  in  the  oudawry   busi- 
ness ?  .  .  .  Leo  M.  Frank  was  but  a  single 
atom  in  this  great  world  of  ours.     He  had 
but  one  life  to  give,  and  yet  in  the  giving  of 
it    a   magnificent    commonwealth  has  been 
shrouded  in  a  shame  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  time  will  not  eradicate.  .  .  .  The 
reason  ?     Aye,  that  is  the  question,  the  rea- 
son.    It  is  because  wc  have  been  ruled  by 
weaklings,  because  we  have  allowed  false 
doctrines  to  be  taught  to  the  youth  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  perpetrated  this 
disgrace,  who  trampled  law  and  order  and 
decency  under  foot,  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice or  else  we  shouW  trail  in  the  dust  forever 
our  beloved  ensign,  *  Wisdom,  Justice,  and 
Moderation.' "  Thomas  W.  Loyless,  President 
and  Editor  of  the  Augusta  "  Chronicle,"  in  a 
statement  to  the  New  York  "  Times,"  after  ex- 
pressing his  shame  for  hb  State  and  declaring 
that  the  leader  in  the  a^tation  was  Watson, 
concludes :  "  Perhaps  in  time  we  will  be  able 
to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  this  murder;  for 
whether  Frank  was  guilty  or  innocent,  it  was 
none  the  less  a  murder,  and  a  cowardly  and 
brutal  murder  at  that.    But  the  crime  against 
the  individual  is  of  less  importance  and  con- 
sequence than  the  crime  committed  against 
the  State  and  against  civilization."    The  Sa- 
vannah "  Press  "  denounces  the  mob  as  guilty 
of  "  treachery  "  to  the  State.     So  the  quota- 
tk>ns  might  be  continued — from  the  Atlanta 
•*  Constitution,"  Governor  Slaton,  President 
Meldrim,  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  Savannah,  and  others.  To 
such  as  these,  Americans  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  should  give  their  support 


And  while  Georgians  remember  the  shame 
to  then-  State,  let  not  Americans,  NortS  and 
South,  East  and  West,  formt  that  thu  fc 

s^SLma''-^'^'^-  WS  £:^hl^pe?ed 
m  Georgia  may  m  a  measure  happen  tban  v 
American  community  that  aUowsX  sp?rit  S 
the  mob  any  privates.  Even/ An?i  • 
community  should  ^e  waS?  ftoTtS 
trs^edy.  If  disaster  comes  to  this  rAn«l  -. 
is  as  Ukely  to  come  through  thb^oW^n^/K' 
n,ob,  through  this  tolerarS  for  E<L^Ltf 
as  through  any  other  cause.  *^^^«ssness, 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 

MARINE 

Neither  those  who  advocated  nor  those  who 
condemned  the  Seamen's  Act,  passed  by  the 
last  Congr^  and  designed  to  better  the  U vSj 
conditions  of  saUors  and  to  protect  the  lives^ 
passengers,  can  afford  to  ignore  the  effect  of 
that   measure  upon  our   merchant  marine 
VVhat   has  happened  since   the  passage  of 
that  biU  can  be  discussed  without  ^udice 
to  the  humamtarian  desires  which  in  a  lanre 
measure  prompted  its  creation.     The  ques- 
tion  is  simply  what  the  Nation  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  received  under  this  act. 

The  cost  of  this  measure  to  the  growth  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  particularly 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  made  manifest  by 
the  announcement  that*  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  has  sold  its  five  largest 
steamers,  the  Manchuria,  the  Mongolia,  the 
Korea,  the  Siberia,  and  the  China,  because 
when  the  La  FoUette  Seamen's  Law  goes  into 
operation  in  November  it  will  become  impos- 
sible  to  compete  with  foreign  lines  upon  the 
western  ocean.  This  transaction  will  leave 
only  one  American  steamer  in  the  trans- Pacific 
trade^ — the  Minnesota,  owned  by  the  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company  of  SeatUe. 

It  is  true  that  these  five  steamers  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  American  flag  for  the  present, 
for  they  have  been  sold  to  the  Atiantic  Trans- 
port Company  of  West  Virginia.  Whether, 
after  the  war  is  over  and  neutral  ships  can 
no  longer  demand  the  high  freight  rates 
which  they  are  now  receiving,  these  five  ships 
will  be  continued  under  the  American  flag 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  fact  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  been  prac- 
tically swept  off  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  signifi- 
cant enough  for  immediate  attention. 

For  those  who  support  without  qualification 
the  present  Seamen's  Act  we  present  for 
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consideration  three  statements  generally 
accepted  as  fact : 

The  United  States  must  have  a  merchant 
marine  under  its  own  flag. 

The  United  States  desires  the  best  living 
conditions  possible  for  its  laborers  on  the 
sea. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  can  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  made  to  control 
the  merchant  marine  of  our  commercial  rivals. 

Which  shall  we  abandon,  our  merchant 
marine  or  our  humanitarian  principles  ^ — or 
neither  ?  This  is  a  problem  which  will  press 
upon  the  next  Congress  for  solution. 


A  PROPOSED  PLATFORM 

The  political  journals  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  or  not  the  Re- 
publican and  Progressive  parties  will  unite  in 
the  next  political  campaign,  and,  if  so,  what 
candidate  they  will  nominate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. There  appears  to  The  Outlook  to  be 
a  question  much  more  important,  namely. 
Can  they  agree  on  a  political  platform,  and, 
if  so,  what  shall  the  platform  be  ? 

The  object  of  a  political  party  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  not  merely  to  elect  a  candidate,  but  to 
incorporate  in  the  National  life  certain  fun- 
damental principles.  The  men  who  agree  on 
what  these  principles  are  ought  to  be  able  to 
unite  in  an  organization  to  secure  the  accept- 
ance of  these  principles  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. If  they  cannot  agree  on  these  princi- 
ples, there  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
not  unite  to  elect  a  candidate  whose  princi- 
ples they  do  not  know  or  to  get  power  when 
they  do  not  know  how  that  power  is  to  be 
used. 

We  should  like  to  see  in  1916  a  politi- 
cal party  adopt  the  four  following  funda- 
mental principles,  and  nominate  a  candidate 
whose  past  character  and  career  justified  the 
belief  that  he  would  stand  for  these  principles 
alike  in  victory  and  in  defeat : 

Protection  of  the  people.  Government 
should  protect  its  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  land  and  on  sea,  from  foreign 
aggression  and  from  domestic  oppression. 
It  should  be  equipped  with  an  efficient 
police,  army,  and  navy,  so  organized  and 
controlled  as  to  be  the  servants,  not  the 
masters,  of  the  people.  It  should,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  protect  from  industrial 
oppression  the  rights  of  children  to  their  child- 
hood, of  women  to  their  wifehood  and  mother- 


hood, and  of  all  honest  and  industrious  work- 
ers to  a  wage  adequate  for  comfortable  and 
self-respecting  lives. 

Promotion  of  the  peoples  industria.  Gov- 
ernment should  protect  and  promote  private 
business,  whether  individual  or  corporate, 
should  never  paralyze  private  enterprise  by 
breaking  up  business  *  organizations  merely 
because  they  are  big,  and  attempting  to 
turn  the  community  back  to  unr^^lated 
competition,  nor  by  conducting  such  busi- 
ness as  can  be  effectively  conducted  for  the 
public  welfare  by  private  enterprise;  but 
it  should  bring  all  organizations,  whether 
of  labor  or  capital,  under  Government  con- 
trol so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  them 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Preservation  of  the  peoples  property.  Gov- 
ernment should  protect  from  private  spoli- 
ation the  property  of  the  public — that  is, 
the  property  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
man,  not  the  product  of  man's  industry ; 
and  therefore  it  should  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  conserve  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  the  harbors,  navigable  rivers,  water 
powers,  forests,  and  mines  of  the  country. 

Government  by  the  people.  The  Federal 
Government  should  be  endowed  by  the  p>eople 
with  power  adequate  lo  enable  it  to  accom- 
plish these  results.  They  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  self-government;  therefore 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  education 
of  all  the  people  under  the  American  flag,  by 
ethical,  industrial,  and  vocational  training  as 
well  as  by  literary  and  academic  instruction, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  self-govern- 
ment; and  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country  should  be  so  framed  that  the  people 
may  be  able  to  nominate,  as  well  as  elect,  their 
officials,  and  to  call  them  to  a  frequent  and 
strict  accounting  for  the  administration  of 
their  official  duties.  Officials,  whether  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial,  are  chosen,  not 
to  govern  the  people,  but  to  enable  the 
people  to  govern  themselves. 

In  this  statement  of  principles  we  have 
said  nothing  about  either  prohibition  or 
women's  suffrage.  After  the  people  have 
obtained  the  real  power  of  self-government, 
and  are  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  social 
justice,  for  which  governments  are  establbhed 
among  men,  they  will  be  better  prepared 
than  now  to  consider  what  course  is  wise 
and  just  respecting  women's  share  in  the 
responsibilities  of  government,  and  respect- 
ing the  regulation  of  dangerous  articles  of 
commerce,  such  as  dynamite  and  alcohol 
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PROGRESS  AND  REACTION  AT  ALBANY 


LAST  week,  in  a  piece  of  editorial  corre- 
spondence from  Albany,  The  Outlook 
gave  its  readers  a  picture  of  the  Con- 
vention that  has  been  engaged  since  early 
spring  in  rebuilding  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  State.  In  that  correspondence  and  in 
an  editorial  an  effort  was  made  to  throw  light 
on  the  somewhat  hidden  fight  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Convention  between  the  reac- 
tionary forces  of  invisible  government  and  the 
forces  of  progress.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  gist  of  the  programme  to  give  more  lib- 
erty to  the  people  was  found  in  four  meas- 
ures, namely,  the  proposal  to  give  the  Cov- 
emor  the  initiative  in  budget-making,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  State  departments 
from  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  about 
a  dozen,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive by  making  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
officers  now  elected  on  the  State  ballot  sub- 
ject to  appointment  by  the  Governor,  and, 
finally,  to  give  an  increased  measure  of  home 
rule  to  cities. 

As  The  Outlook  goes  to  press,  only  one  of 
those  measures  has  been  favorably  passed 
upon — the  one  empowering' the  Governor  to 
draw  up  the  State  budget,  which  can  be 
reduced  but  not  increased  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Home  Rule  measure  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Seth  Low,  former 
Mayor  of  New  York,  is  chairman,  has  been 
sent  back  to  committee  for  revision,  but  it  is 
probable  that  before  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
reaches  its  readers  the  Convention  will  have 
taken  final  action  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Tanner,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  to  reduce  •  the  number  of  State 
departments  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
to  thirteen,  and  to  make  all  State  officers 
now  elected  subject  to  appointment  by  the 
Governor,  except  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Attorney-General,  and  Comp- 
troller. 

But  in  the  meantime  other  activities  of  the 
Convention  are  worth  inspection.  An  inter- 
esting amendment  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion during  the  week  is  the  article  on  taxa- 
tion, which  would  give  the  State  Tax 
Conmiission  power  to  classify  personal  prop- 
erty and  fix  a  low  tax  rate  on  each  class — a 
provision  that  seems  likely  to  bring  in  millions 
of  dollars  of  revenue,  thus  making  possible  a 


decrease  in  the  size  of  the  State  and  local 
taxes  on  real  estate. 

Another  important  proposal  is  the  recom- 
mendation aimed  at  lessening  the  law's  delay 
which  was  reported  to  the  Convention  by  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  of  which  former 
Attorney-General  George  W.  Wickersham  is 
chairman.  This  committee,  blaming  the 
complicated  rules  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  constant  legislative  tinkering 
therewith  for  the  inordinate  sluggishness  of 
the  processes  of  the  law  in  New  York 
(which  also  exists  in  most  other  States  of  the 
Union),  ,made  the  following  principal  recom- 
mendations : 

The  establishment  of  a  brief  and  simple 
practice  act ;  the  adoption  of  a  separate  body 
of  dvil  practice  rules  regulating  procedure  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  County  Courts  ;  and  the  granting  of 
power  to  the  L^^lature  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission at  five-year  intervals  to  report  any 
changes  that  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
make  in  the  law  and  in  the  r^ulations  of 
dvil  procedure,  the  adoption  of  such  reports 
by  the  Legislature  being  the  only  power  it 
shall  have  in  such  matters,  all  other  power  to 
form  and  change  the  rules  of  dvil  procedure 
to  be  vested  in  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, but  just  as  important  has  been  the 
defeat,  by  the  more  enlightened  delegates  at 
Albany,  of  certain  reactionary,  liberty-reduc- 
ing proposals. 

The  Outiook  has  already  referred  to  the 
amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  William  Barnes, 
Jr.,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  prevented 
the  passage  of  further  sodal  l^;islation  like 
the  Minimum  Wage  Law,  the  Widows'  Pen- 
sion Law,  and  the  Workmen's  C<Hnpensation 
Law.  We  did  not  treat  this  proposal  in 
detail,  however,  because  the  chances  of  its 
passage  seemed  almost  negligible  until  the 
proposal  was  reported  out  of  committee  into 
the  Convention.  Then  the  herculean  efforts 
of  the  erstwhile  Republican  State  Chairman 
brought  out  an  unexpected  show  of  strength 
for  the  mediaeval  measure  which  threw  a 
genuine  panic  into  the  ranks  of  the  more 
progressive,  or  rather  less  conservative, 
elements  in    the   Convention,   led   by   Mr. 
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Root,  who  realized  that  the  incorporation  in 
the  Constitution  of  a  plank  so  subversive  of ' 
popular  liberty  as  the  Barnes  recommenda- 
tion would  almost  surely  mean  the  rejection 
of  the  entire  instrument  by  the  people  at 
the  polls  in  November.  After  the  most 
bitter  fight  which  the  Convention  had  seen 
up  to  that  time,  the  Barnes  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  93  to  45. 

The  Barnes  proposal  was  the  more  insid- 
ious because  it  had  been  so  speciously  worded 
that  its  advocates  were  able  to  claim  witji 
some  plausibility  that  it  safeguarded  "  the 
ideal  of  equality  from  the  principle  of  privi- 
lege." It  provided  that  **  the  Legislature 
shall  not  pass  any  bill : 

''  Granting  hereafter  to  any  class  of  indi- 
viduals any  privilege  or  immunity  no^  granted 
equally  to  all  members  of  the  State. 

**  Providing  for  or  authorizing  the  expend- 
iture of  any  public  money  to  be  paid  to  any 
person  except  for  materials  furnished  or 
services  rendered  upon  employment  by  the 
State  or  a  civil  division  thereof,  or  in  recog- 
nition of  such  service. 

"  Elstablishing  a  minimum  wage  for  service 
to  be  paid  to  any  employee  by  a  private  em- 
ployer." 

The  last  stipulation  in  the  amendment  was 
the  only  one  that  would  give  the  layman  any 
inkling  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  proposi- 
tion, which  was  not,  as  purported,  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  seekers  of  special  privi- 
leges, but  rather  to  intrench  special  business 
interests  in  the  ground  that  they  now  hold 
somewhat  precariously  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  popular  conviction  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  protect  the  workers  who 
produce  the  wealth  of  society  and  to  care  for 
those  who  have  been  incapacitated  while 
working  for  the  common  weal. 

The  true  nature  and  intent  of  the  Barnes 
proposal  was  ably  revealed  by  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  who  said :  "  Mr.  Barnes  seeks  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature  that  it  may  not 
deal  with  any  class,  no  matter  how  excep- 
tional their  condition,  and  that  would  be  to 
destroy  the  whole  basis  upon  which  the 
American  commonwealth  has  advanced  since 
its  foundation,  of  classifying  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  cases  which  fell  within  the 
classification. 

"  It  would  deprive  the  State  of  the  capacity 
to  do  justice  for  a  wrong  infiicted,  to  engage 
in  any  benevolent  or  charitable  affairs  of  any 
kind,  or  to  expend  one  dollar  in  preventing 


pauperism,  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
aged,  or  of  assisting  the  necessities  of  those 
incapacitated  by  weakness." 

In  the  voting  Mr.  Barnes  had  with  him 
former  Judge  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  Mr. 
James  S.  Whipple,  and  Mr.  Lemuel  E.  Quigg, 
who  was  long  prominent  in  New  York  City 
machine  politics,  and  most  of  the  Old  Guard 
of  the  Republican  standpatters.  For  the 
defeat  of  this  menace  to  democratic  govern- 
ment the  public  can  thank  the  more  enlight- 
ened Republicans  like  Messrs.  Wickersham, 
Stimson,  Root,  and  Parsons,  some  Democrats 
of  the  same  kind,  like  Mr.  Louis  Mar- 
shall, and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  Tammany  in  the  Con- 
vention, notably  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
and  Assemblyman  Albert  E.  Smith. 

We  cannot  close  this  review  of  the  recent 
activities  of  the  Albany  Convention  without 
calling  attention  to  one  proposal  yet  to  be 
passed  on,  which  seems  to  carry  a  concealed 
thorn  which  may  prove  a  source  of  public 
injury  if  it  is  not  cut  out.  We  refer  to  the 
amendment  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Dun- 
more,  providing  that  the  Legislature  shall  not 
pass  any  act  under  the  F>olice  power  that  is 
"  unreasonable."  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
has  pointed  out  that,  as  liquor  legislation  is 
based  upon  the  exercise  of  the  police  p)ower, 
and  as  the  power  of  a  Legislature,  estab- 
lished by  a  solid  line  of  decisions,  is  now 
complete  to  the  extent  of  the  total  destruction 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  it  is  evident  that  the 
adoption  of  this  proposition  might  operate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  take  away  or  restrict  the 
legislative  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
trade  in  liquor.  "  All  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  for  judges,  chosen  and  elected  with 
the  aid  of  forces  notoriously  in  alliance  with 
the  liquor  traffic  in  this  State  in  times  past, 
to  hold  that  certain  -proposed  legislation  is 
*  unreasonable,'  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it." 

This  seems  to  be  a  warning  well  given. 
Mr.  Dunmore  may  be  innocent,  as  he  protests 
that  he  is,  of  any  intent  to  help  the  liquor 
interests,  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnes's  Com- 
mittee of  Legislative  Powers  has  favorably 
reported  the  Dunmore  amendment,  and  that 
Mr.  Barnes  is  gathering  his  cohorts  in  the 
effort  to  put  it  through,  seems  to  show 
that  if  the  possibilities  of  this  bill  are  not 
recognized  by  its  framer,  they  are  recog- 
nized by  others  who  would  be  glad  to  use 
them. 


AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  ARMS 


THE    GOVERNMENT'S    REPLY  TO  AUSTRIA:     A    MESSAGE    OF    INTEREST    TO 

AMERICANS.    HOW  AN   EMBARGO   ON  MUNITIONS 
WOULD   BENEFIT   MILITARISM 


THOSE  Americans  who  have  been 
influenced  by  the  agitation  against 
the  export  of  arms  from  this  country 
have  been  impressed  undoubtedly  by  the 
argument  that  such  trade  is  inhumane  be- 
cause, as  it  furnishes  aid  to  armies,  it  therefore 
helps  the  spirit  of  militarism.  The  fact  that 
it  does  just  the  opposite  has  been  very  clearly 
stated  in' a  note  sent  to  Austria  on  Augiist  12. 
by  Secretary  Lansing.  As  The  Oudook  has 
reported,  Austria  had  protested  against  such 
exjK>rt  of  arms  from  the  United  States,  on  the 
ground  that  these  arms  were  going  mainly  to 
the  Allies.  Naturally,  Germany  and  Austria 
wish  to  shut  off  from  the  Allies  all  possible 
sources  of  supply  for  munitions  of  war,  and 
the  agitation  on  behalf  of  an  embargo  on 
arms  is  pleasing  both  to  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. Those  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
agitation  for  the  benefit  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries  cannot,  of  course,  be  persuaded  by 
argument,  though  they  can  be  informed  of 
what  the  attitude  of  this  country  is.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  agitation  because  they  want  this  countr>' 
to  remain  neutral  and  because  they  want  to 
oppose  militarism  are  presumably  open- 
minded.  It  is  to  these  latter  that  this  note 
of  Secretary  Lansing  may  be  said  to  be  ad- 
dressed, as  well  as  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. 

SHALL    A    NELTRAL    NATION    CHANGE    THE 

LAW  ? 

To  put  an  embargo  on  arms,  Secretar>' 
Lansing  observes,  would  be  to  change  inter- 
national law.     This,  he  says,  is  implied  even 
by    the    Austrian   Government   itself.     The 
reason  why  the  law  should  be  changed  ap- 
pears  to   be  that  one  side  has  such  naval 
superiority  that  it  can  prevent  the  other  side 
from  getting  munitions  from  America,  and 
so  the  argument  seems  to  be  that  America 
should  cut  off  munitions  also  from  the  side 
that  has  access  to  thfem   now.     This,  says 
Secretary    Lansing,   **  would    impose    upon 
every  neutral  nation  a  duty  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  progress  of  a  war  and  to  restrict 
its  commerci?d  intercourse  with   a  belliger- 
ent  whose   naval   successes   prevented   the 
neutral  from  trade  with  the  enemy.*'     If 


this  principle  is  sound,  it  should  apply 
to  all  contraband.  **  A  belligerent  con- 
trolling the  high  seas  might  possess  an 
ample  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
be  in  want  of  food  and  clothing.  On  the 
novel  principle  that  equalization  is  a  neutral 
duty,  neutral  nations  would  be  obligated  to 
place  an  embargo  on  such  articles  because 
one  of  the  belligerents  could  not  obtain  them 
through'commerdal  intercourse."  And  then 
Mr.  Lansing  points  out  that  this  ought  to 
apply  not  only  to  a  belligerent  superior  on  sea 
but  also  to  a  belligerent  superior  on  land.  This 
would  mean  that  a  nation  that  can  fight  on 
land  because  it  has  plenty  of  munitions 
ought  to  be  debarred  from  purchasing  muni- 
tions elsewhere,  while  the  nation  that  lacks 
such  munitions  should  be  permitted  to  im- 
port them.  Mr.  Lansing  does  not  explicitly 
point  out  how  Austria's  own  argument  could 
thus  be  used  against  her. 

"  A    MASS    OF    PERPLEXrriES  " 

''  ManifesUy,  the  idea  of  strict  neutrality/' 
Mr.  Lansing  thus  concludes  on  this  point, 
•now  advanced  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  would  involve  a  neutral  nation 
in  a  mass  of  perplexities  which  would  obscure 
the  whole  field  of  international  obligation, 
produce  economic  confusion,  and  deprive  all 
commerce  and  industry  of  legitimate  fields  of 
enterprise,  already  heavily  burdened  by  the 
unavoidable  restrictions  of  war.'* 

AUSTRIA  A\i)  Germany's  own   example 

In  former  times,  Secretary  Lansing 
reminds  Austria,  there  was  no  compunction 
on  the  part  either  of  Austria  or  Germany  in 
exporting  munitions.  Both  of  these  empires 
had  produced  a  great  surplus  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions, and  sold  it  freely.  In  the  Boer  War 
British  naval  vessels  cut  off  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  from  getting  such 
supplies.  At  that  time  these  republics  **  were 
in  a  situation  almost  identical  in  that  respect 
with  that  in  which  Austria- Hungary  and  Ger- 
many find  themselves  at  the  present  time." 
Yet  Germany  sold  great  quantities  of  explo- 
sives, gunpowder,  cartridges,  shot,  and  weap- 
ons, and  Austria-Hung^ary  sold  similar  muni- 
tions   though    in    small    quantities.       And 
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Secretary  Lansing  gives  the  figures,  which 
include  such  items  as,  for  instance,  over 
1,325,000  pounds  of  explosives,  and  over 
665,000  pounds  of  "shot,  nickled  or  lead- 
coated,  with  copper  rings,  etc.,*'  in  the  single 
year  of  1900.  "If  at  that  time  Austria- 
Hungary  and  her  present  ally,"  says  Secretary 
Lansing,  with  g^eat  frankness,  "  had  refused 
to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  strict  neutrality,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  might  with  greater  con- 
sistency and  gi^ater  force  urge  its  present 
contention."  Germany  and  Austria  also  sup- 
plied the  belligerents  in  both  the  Balkan  wars, 
and  Germany  supplied  Russia  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  Turkey  in  the  Turko-Italian  War. 
So  it  does  not  seem  that  Austria  can  very 
well  "  ascribe  to  the  United  States  a  lack  of 
impartial  neutrality." 

AMERICAN    SECURITY    AGAINST   WORLD 

MILITARISM 

The  strongest  part  of  the  note  is  that  in 
which  Secretary  Lansing  points  out  that  the 
safety  of  America,  as  of  every  other  nation 
that  does  not  wish  to  turn  itself  into  an  armed 
camp,  must  depend  upon  the  right  to  import 
munitions  in  time  of  war.  We  quote  this 
passage  in  full : 

"  But  in  addition  to  the  question  of  princi- 
ple there  is  a  practical  and  substantial  reason 
why  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  to 
the  present  time  advocated  and  practiced  un- 
restricted trade  in  arms  and  military  supplies. 
It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  a  large  military 
establishment  or  stores  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion sufficient  to  repel  invasioH  by  a  well- 
equipped  and  powerful  enemy.  It  has  de- 
sired to  remain  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and 
to  avoid  any  app)earance  of  menacing  such 
peace  by  the  threat  of  its  armies  and  navies. 
In  consequence  of  this  standing  policy  the 
United  States  would,  in  the  event  of  attack 
by  a  foreign  Power,  be  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  by  ine 
means  to  produce  these  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  supply  the  requirements  of  National 
defense.  The  United  States  has  always  de- 
pended upon  the  right  and  powe^  to  purchase 
arms  and  ammunition  from  neutral  nations  in 
case  of  foreign  attack.  This  right,  which  it 
claims  for  itself,  it  cannot  deny  to  others. 

"  A  nation  whose  principle  and  policy  it  is 


to  rely  upon  international  obligations  and 
international  justice  to  preserve  its  (>olitical 
and  territorial  int^rity  might  become  the 
prey  of  an  aggressive  nation  whose  policy 
and  practice  it  is  to  increase  its  military 
strength  during  times  of  peace  with  the  de- 
sign of  conquest,  unless  the  nadon  attacked 
can,  after  war  had  been  declared,  go  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  purchase  the  means 
to  defend  itself  against  the  aggressor. 

"  The  general  adoption  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  theory  that  neutral  Powers 
ought  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  belligerents  would  compel  every 
nation  to  have  in  readiness  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient munitions  of  war  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency which  might  arise,  and  to  erect  and 
maintain  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  its  military  and  naval  forces 
throughout  the  progress  of  a  war.  Mani- 
festly, the  application  of  this  theory  would 
result  in  every  nation  becoming  an  armed 
camp,  ready  to  resist  aggression  and  tempted 
to  employ  force  in  asserting  its  rights  rather 
than  appeal  to  reason  and  justice  for  the  sct- 
tiement  of  international  disputes. 

"  Perceiving,  as  it  does,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neu- 
tral to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  a  belligerent  during  the  progress  of  a 
war  would  inevitably  give  the  advantage  to 
the  belligerent  which  had  encouraged  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  in  time  of  peace, 
and  which  had  Maid  in  vast  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  anticipation  of  war,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  the  theory  would 
force  militarism  on  the  world  and  work 
against  that  universal  peace  which  is  the 
desire  and  purp>ose  of  all  nations  which  exalt 
justice  and  righteousness  in  their  relations 
with  one  another." 

SOME    LEGAL    QUESTIONS   ANSWERED 

/Three  points  of  international  law  which  Aus- 
tria raised  Secretary  Lansing  answers  briefly. 
To  the  point  that  a  neutral  may  change  its 
practice  about  exporting  arms  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  for  its  own  protection  Secretary 
Lansing,  with  a  polite  hint  of  rebuke,  sug- 
gests that  this  is  a  matter  which  the  United 
States  is  competent  to  decide  for  itself.  To 
the  point  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
hibited supplies  to  be  taken  from  its  ports  to 
ships  of  war,  Secretary  Lansing  says  that 
this  has  no  relation  to  an  embargo,  but  is 
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sim(Jy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
American  port  from  becoming  a  foreign  naval 
base.  And  to  the  point  that  text-writers  on 
international  law  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  be  unneutral, 
Secretar>'  Lansing  quotes  a  German  authority' 
to  the  eiffect  that  the  imneutral  act  is.  not 
the  export  of  arms,  but  the  prohibition  of  such 
export! 


HAMSTRINGING   THE    LAMB 
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Secretary  Lansing's  statement  that  the 
safet>'  of  America  depends  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  right  to  trade  in  munitions  is 
one  of  the  most  important  statements  issued 
by  our  State  Department  during  the  war. 
It  is  not  new  in  substance.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  other  form.  Only  week 
before  last  we  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  that 
the  establishment  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
export  of  arms  in  war  would  mean  '*  that 
every  country,  no  matter  how  devoted  to 
peace  it  was,  would  have  to  keep  armed  to  the 
teeth ;  it   would  mean  specifically   that  the 


United  States  wouM  have  to  deny  itself  the 
right  to  buy  arms  from  other  nations  in  time 
of  war,  and  therefore  would  have  to  prepare 
at  once  great  stores  of  ammunition,  and 
keep  these  stores  of  ammunition  not  oni> 
replenished  but  also  renewed  with  everj-  ad- 
vance in  the  science  of  warfare :"  that, 
in  brief,  it  would  mean  that  everj-  coun- 
try **  would  have  to  adopt  the  militarism  of 
Germany.'*  And  as  long  ago  as  last  March 
The  Outlook  published  an  article  by  Charles 
Noble  Gr^ory  in  which  he  suggests  that  an 
enforcement  of  the  rule  against  international 
trade  in  arms  would  be  to  '^  aid  the  wolf  and 
hamstring  the  Iamb.**  Secretary  Lansing 
rendered  a  great  service  by  making  this  point 
clear  as  it  applies  to  .\merica.  Those  wlio 
are  advocating  an  embargo  on  arms  are  ad- 
vocating a  course  which  would  either  force 
this  country'  to  remain  permanently  weak 
and  defenseless  in  the  presence  of  a  power- 
ful enemy  or  to  build  up  great  munition 
factories  and  establish  great  stores  of  ammu- 
nition. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  BALKANS 

A  REVIEW 


THE  biggest  war  in  historj'  is  being 
fought  on  many  fields. 
On  which  of  these  fields  is  the 
struggle  most  momentous  ?  Belgium  ? 
France  ?  Galicia  ?  Poland  ?  At  the  present 
time  the  developments  at  the  Dardanelles 
seem  most  far-reaching  of  all,  especially 
as  inducing  possible  new  allies,  either  to 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey  on  the  other.  Of  course,  if  the  Dar- 
danelles could  be  occupied  and  Constantinople 
captured,  both  the  material  and  moral  effect 
to  the  first  set  of  allies  would  be  great. 
Russian  grain  would  freely  pass  to  the  east 
and  Bkiglish  munitions  to  the  west.  It  is 
equally  important,  however,  to  the  Teutonic 
allies  and  Turkey  to  prevent  this. 

Nearly  nine  months  ago  England  and 
France  sent  a  battle  fleet  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles Straits  and  to  proceed  through  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  to  capture  Constantinople. 
England  and  France  expected  Russian  help, 
coming  to  Constantinople  by  the  way  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Strait  of  the  Bosphorus. 
But  that  help  apparently  never  arrived.  Even 
if  it  had,  England  and  France  might  still  be 


where  they  are  to-day,  having  advanced  but 
a  few  miles  into  the  Dardanelles,  and  having 
sustained  enormous  losses  in  men  and  ships. 

As  Russian  aid  to  ^take  Constantinople  is 
not  forthcoming,  England  and  France  need 
other  help. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  Italy  would 
furnish  it,  that  she  would  declare  war  on 
Turkey  (because  of  Turkey's  bad  treatment 
of  Italian  consuls),  that  she  would  land  forces 
on  the  northern  Turkish  .-Egean  shore  for  a 
march  on  Constantinople,  attacking  it  in  the 
way  the  Bulgars  did  eleven  hundred  years 
ago.  But  this  hope  proved  vain.  Italy 
aided  in  another  way. 

Then  it  was  thought  that  Rumania  would 
help.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  way  bf  Rumanian 
help  to  an  alliance  in  which  Russia  is  a  factor 
is  that  Russia  has  been  a  potential  foe  since 
1877,  when  Russia  appropriated  the  Ruma- 
nian province  of  Bessarabia.  If  Russia  had 
now  the  generous  wisdom  to  say,  **  Take 
back  Bessarabia  and  we  will  also  help  to  win 
Transylvania  from  Hungary  for  you,  so  that 
you  may  gather  together  all  the  Rumans 
scattered  abroad,  whether  eastward  or  west- 
ward," who  can  doubt  that  Rumania  would 


Bulgaria's  price  for  helping  the  allies 

The  black  portions  of  the  map  (which  is  based  on  one  printed  in  the  New  York  ^  Sun  ^)  show 
the  territorial  concessions  demanded  by  Bulgaria  for  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies: 
namely,  Adrianople  and  the  surrounding  territory,  now  Turkish ;  the  Servian  possessions  south 
of  Uskub;  and  the  portion  of  Greece  on  the  JEgesLU  Sea  including  Kavala.  Bulgaria  would 
also  like  to  regain  the  region  north  of  Varna  recently  ceded  to  Rumania,  also  in  black,  but  is 
not  so  insistent  on  this  as  she  is  regarding  the  other  regions 


at  once  have  thrown  in  her  lot  with  Rus- 
sia's allies  ?  But  so  far  Russia  has  lost  the 
chance,  nor  have  her  allies  been  able  to  goad 
her  to  appropriate  action.  This  is  doubly 
unfortunate  since  Rumanian,  like  Italian,  sym- 
pathy has  been  manifesting  itself  with  the 
oppressed  in  this  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
German  and  Austrian  agents  have  been  busy 
with  promises  of  the  possession  of  Bessarabia. 
As  they  have  not  yet  promised  Transylvania, 
Rumania  has  lent  a  deaf  ear.  Indeed,  she 
has  done  more,  for,  in  emphasis  of  her  neu- 
trality, she  has  forbidden  the  passage  of  Ger- 
man munitions  to  Turkey  across  her  territory. 
Accordingly  an  Austro-German  force  has 
been  assembled  at  Orsova,  on  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  the  Austrian,  Rumanian, 


and  Servian  boundaries  meet  (see  accom- 
panying map),  less  than  forty  miles  from 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  the  indication  per- 
haps being  that  in  order  to  reach  Constanti- 
nople it  is  not  necessary  for  German  muni- 
tions to  go  by  way  of  Rumania  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

Then  it  was  thought  that  Greece  might 
help  in  return  for  the  promise  of  the  shore 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  motherland  of  the  Greece 
of  to-day.  This  seemed  to  bear  an  immedi- 
ate indication  of  coming  to  something.  It 
was  rumored  that  the  Greek  Prime  Minister 
had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Bulgarian 
Prime  Minister  (portraits  of  whom  appear  on 
another  page)  by  which  Bulgaria,  in  return 
for  certain  Macedonian  lands  captwred  by  the 
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Greeks  chirii^  Ae  Balkan  wars,  would  remain  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Servian  lands."  It  has 

neutraL      But  the  Greek  Premier,  Venizelos,  been  said  that  every  child  in  Bii%aria  is  told 

perhaps  reckoned  without  two  factors,  namely,  the  story  of  how  this  ancient  empire  came  to 

the  monarch  and  his  own  poBtkal  opponents,  an  end  at  the  Batde  of  Kostendfl  in  1330  and 

The  Great  King  wishes  to  mamtain  neutral-  of  the  resultant   Servian  overk>rdship  until 

ity  in  the  war.     \%Tiether  diis  means  a  neu-  1389,  when  Servia  succumbed  to  the  Turk, 
ti^litv    friendly   to   Germany,   Ai»tr«u   and         The  language  of  the  Bulgar  has  become 

Turkey,    rather   than   to   E^land,    France,  pure  Slav,  with  only  slight  modifications,  thus 

Italy,    and    Russia,    is   not  known.     But  it  diflfering  from    the    ne^boring  Rumanian 

wouki  be  strange  if  the  monarch  s  German  which  is  a  comlrination  of  Dadan,  Latin  and 

wife   (the    Kaiser's  sister)  and  his  German  Bulgarian,  with  intermixtures  of  Hungarian 

nailitary  training  <fid  not  mfluence  hun.     .\s  and  Turkish.  «*H5««n 

to  the  Preoiir's  politkal  oppoo«ts,  sudi  a         The  Bulgars  are  of  medium  height,   but 

storm  broke  when ^P^rt«i  with  r^^  powerfuOy   buflt,    their    physical   «ceUence 

Bulgaria    became   known   Aat  ^e  reagned  bemg  aigdy  due  to  their  highland  cfenate 

office  and  was  succeeded  by  another.     An  and  environment     Outdoor  agricultural  life 

election    took    place    later  J'***    rcveakd  and  soberness  keep  the  Bulgars  from  the 

Venirekjs's    true   position,  and  when  Parha-  tempuoons    of    a    fabe    dvilizaiion      The 

ment    met    on  A«g«st    16    be    was   found  Bulgars   who   Hve   in    Bulgaria   are   known 

to  have  twice  as  many  followers  as  ha  sue-  as  Bulganans  m  distinction  from  those  stiU 

ccssor  had.  His  succe«or  thcr«ipon  resigned,  tiving  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and   Rumania. 

WIU   the  King  now  bow  to  the  wifl  of  the  The  Bulgarians  number  nearly  five  million 

people    and    place   Greece   m   this   war  as  and  the  other  Bulgars  perhaps  one  milHon' 

nM>st    Greeks   desire,  or  wiU  be  await   the  Macedonia  has  been  divided  among  Bulgars 

results  of  a  possible  revohidon  ?  Serbs,  and  Greeks.     Had  Bulgaria  remained 

Then  there  is  Servia.    The  war  was  begun  content  with  her  gains  from  the  first  Balkan 

because  of  Servia.     WBl  she  help  those  who  War,  she  would  have  kept  the  territory  inhab- 

have  helped  her  by  abandoning  some  of  the  ited  by  Bulgars  in  Macedonia  and  assigned 

immense  territory  which  she  has  gained  during  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  1878 

the  two  Balkan  wars  ?     Proportkmatdy  she  (suppressed    by   the    Congress   of   Berfin), 

won  more   than  did   any  other   State— she  by  the  Treaty  with  Servia  in  1912.  and  In' 

nearly  doubled   her   area.     Cesaon   of  the  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1913.     Unfortu- 

territory   inhabited   by  Bulgars  is   now  de-  nately,  however,  the  Bulgarian  king,  a  very 

manded    by  Bulgaria.     If  the  Allies  promise  ambitious  man,  was  not  satisfied  with  obtaining 

to  reward  Greece  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  half  of  the  abandoned  Turkish  territory,  but 

they  will  doubtless  agree  to  reward  Servia  on  wanted  three-fourths.    He  emerged  from  the 

the  shcwe  of  the  Adriatic.     The  Servian  Parlia-  second  Balkan  War  with  about  one-fourth. 
mcnt  met  on  August  16,  and  on  that  very  day         According  to  the  **  Statesman's  Year  Book," 

the  Austrian  gun*  again  attacked  Belgrade,  the  following  increases  in  area  and  population 

Stich  a  hint  n^ht  have  been  more  significant  have  resulted  from  the  partial  extinction  of 

in  the  Servian  capital  but  for  the  fact  that  a  Turkey  during  the  Balkan  Wars  : 
year  ag^^  ^^  Austrian  guns  attacked  the  dty 

and  bombarded  it  for  four  months  before  it  ^^^         ^^ 

surrendered,  and  then  the  Austnans  hekl  it  TtmtotT.      Te^rSSry.       Total. 

only  a  week-  .  ^,?*!^     ^  ^"^  Sq.Mu^. 

Finally,  it »  to  Bulgaria  that  the  Affies  look  «"J«?™ 33.6iij  Vjj        43Ji*» 

for  bdp.    Bulgaria  ai^  p^  of  old  Macedonia  ^^,7e^\ ;;;;;;;;         ^        "^^        ^:^ 

are  inhabited  by  the  Bufears,  or  Vulgars.    Of  Monicncgro . . .  3,474  ^i  >9  5*-   ; 

all  so-caDed    Slav  races  they  are   nearest  in  Romania S0J20  i]^-^        53!oS9 

kin  to  tbe  Turks.     Their  racial  stock  comes  population 

from  Middle  Asia.    Proceeding  across  south-  OM  n>w 

.*«  Russia,  the  Bulgar  nomads  conquered  the  ^  ,      .  PopuUtioa.  Popuiatwo.     XotaL 

S^^^^Tthe  Bulgarian  peninsula  and  there  f^^^"* M^Jr'-'^'      ^^^"^    ■*'-'^-   " 

Slavs  m  in^        .     /TIV. *T^7^  .  .      ""^^  Scnia 2^1 1  ,:-ri    1 1^ v.  . ,. »    4 54-    . ^ 

founded  an  empire (702-1014)  which  rose  to  Greece 2r65.  ■  0    2.:K; -j    VxmIxo 

trrt^^tness  under  its  Czar  Simeon  and  again  Montenegro...       2S6.  ■  m      230.-0       5ifi<"X) 

^^^cr  age  under  Czar  John  Asen  II  (12ia-  Rumania 7,234,i-j      2:4,- -j    730S,'aO 

1241)   who  cooJd  speak  of  -  the  lands  I  have         To  bound  that  part  of  Macedonia  which 

conquered  from  Adrianople  to  Durazzo,  the  Bulgaria  wants  one  should  draw  a  Une  east 
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and  west  just  under  Uskub,  in  Servia,  and 
include  Monastir  in  the  area  to  the  south. 
One  should  also  include,  to  the  east  of 
Salonika,  the  present  Greek  port  of  Kavala, 
and  its  hinterland  to  the  north.  These  two 
regions  include  the  two  black  portions  on  the 
accompanying  map  southwest  of  Bulgaria. 

For  five  centuries,  not  only  Macedonia, 
but  also  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Balkans,  were  smothered  under  Turkish  op- 
pression. Of  all  the  Balkan  States,  Bulgaria 
has  most  strongly  expressed  the  power  of 
rejuvenation.  This  has  been  shown  best  in 
the  domains  of  education  and  of  arms.  As 
to  the  first,  the  Bulgarians  spend  twice  as 
much  for  elementary  instruction  as  do  the 
Servians,  for  instance.  In  higher  education, 
the  University  of  Sofia  at  the  Bulgarian 
capital,  and  the  high  schools  for  both  sexes 
at  Philippopolis  (the  ancient  Philippi  of  the 
New  Testament),  are  giving  good  accounts 
of  themselves,  as  are  the  high  schools  at  Varna 
and  elsewhere  and  the  American  Institute 
at  Samakov,  a  secondary  school  for  boys,  or- 
ganized over  half  a  century  ago  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Many  of  the  teachers  connected 
with  the  native  Protestant  mission  work  have 
been  educated  int  his  school.  America  has, 
indeed,  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  making  of 
Bulgaria.  Under  Dr.  Hamlin  and  Dr.  Wash- 
burn  young  Bulgars  fitted  themselves  to 
become  leaders  of  their  people.  Robert  Col- 
lege is  still  furnishing  men  for  hundreds  of 
responsible  positions  in  Bulgaria.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  influence  of  this  College, 
Bulgaria  would  doubtless  have  been  dominat- 
ed by  Russian  instead  of  by  American  ideals. 
Our  vital  connection  with  Bulgaria  makes  her 
present  position  of  deep  interest  to  all  friends 
of  civilization  in  this  country,  for  America  has 
certainly  been  Bulgaria's  mentor.  Our  mis- 
sionaries and  educational  agents  are  the  more 
closely  allied  with  the  Bulgarians  because  of 
the  greater  freedom  of  religious  opinion  that 
exists  there  than  in  any  other  Balkan  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Rumania. 
Certainly,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  her 
existence,  though  brought  into  being  osten- 
sibly by  Russia,  Bulgaria  has  attained  a  liberty 
which  Russia  has  not  yet  secured. 

As  to  armies,  one  needs  but  to  mention 
the  battle  of  Lule- Burgas  in  the  first  Balkan 
War,  doubtless  one  of  the  twenty  greatest 
battles  in  history,  to  feel  that  the  Bulgarian 
army  is  the  most  redoubtable  fighting  force 
in  the  Balkans.     Military  service  in  Bulgaria 


is  universal  and  compulsory.  The  service 
begins  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  comprises 
two  years  in  the  infantry  and  three  years  in 
the  other  arms.  Reservists  are  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  three  weeks'  annual  training. 
The  peace  strength  of  the  army  is  suppK>sed 
to  be  something  under  350,000,  The  war 
strength  is  of  course  very  much  greater. 

Many  observers  have  been  much  puzzled 
at  Bulgaria's  long  period  of  waiting.  In  this 
they  may  have  not  calculated  upon  the  na- 
tional characteristics.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  characteristics  to  strike  tHe  foreigner  is 
placidity,  which  of  course  can  degenerate  into 
mere  stolidity.  At  all  events,  in  contrast  with 
Greece,  Servia,  and  even  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
represents  a  marked  balance  of  poise. 

Another  quality  is  thrift.  Bulgaria  is  a 
peasant  state,  but  its  lands,  farms,  and  gardens 
are  in  a  far  better  condition  than  those  of  the 
neighboring  peasant  state  of  Servia.  As  to 
economic  wealth,  the  nation  must  be  thrifty 
in  order  to  obtain,  as  it  did  recendy,  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  from  Berlin  bankers. 
And  this  is  the  more  significant  because  the 
Bulgarian  Government  explicitly  declared  that 
"  the  loan  is  a  purely  business  transaction, 
and  carries  with  it  no  polidcal  engagement 
whatsoever  towards  Germany  or  Austria." 
Its  advantage  to  the  Berlin  bankers  lies  in 
their  control  of  certain  mining  and  transpor- 
tation interests. 

Another  quality  to  be  noted  among  the 
Bulgarians  is  that  of  sturdiness.  It  is  true 
that  their  ruler  is  a  foreigner,  half  German. 
But  so  is  the  ruler  of  Rumania,  and  the  King 
of  Greece  himself  is  not  very  Greek  I  Even 
the  King  of  Servia  sits  on  the  throne  only  by 
the  right  of  vendetta.  No  one  of  these  four 
nations  will  tolerate  foreign  rulers  except  in 
proportion  as  they  identify  themselves  with 
native  interests.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  the  rulers  of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  have 
bowed  to  the  will  of  their  people  in  the  refusal 
to  allow  the  transport  of  German  munitions 
despite  the  Teuton  reply  that  such  a  refusal 
is  **  an  unfriendly  act."  But  what  is  of  much 
greater  significance  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  that  the  Bulgarian 
army  would  at  once  march  on  Constantinople  if 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  Russia  would  guar- 
antee to  Bulgaria  that  part  of  ancient  Mace- 
donia which  she  believes  she  ought  to  have. 

Will  they  ?  The  answer  depends  on  Greece 
and  Servia,  and  Greece  has  already  given  an 
indication  through  her  powerful  Premier  of 
what  she  would  do.    Will  Servia  do  as  much  ? 


THE    BRITISH    NOTES 


A    POLL   OF   THE    PRESS 


OF  the  three  latest  communicatkms 
from  the  Britbh  Government  to 
ours,  the  first  consists  laiigdy  in  a 
citation  of  precedents  established  or  rccog- 
^^-ed  by  the  United  States  in  support  of 
^!me  of  the  British  contentions  concerning 
Wockade  and  contraband  ;  the  second  repKes 
m  the  protest  of  our  Government  agamst  the 
authoriOr  claimed  for  the  British  prize  court; 
otiH  the  third  is  an  answer  to  our  complamt 
^^^r^ng  the  detention  of  the  Amwiom 
^^^Mt>  Neches  and  die  diversion  of  her 
^^Says  the  Washington  "  Herald  :" 

An  three  of  the  notes  address  themselves 
Hl«edv  to  the  contentions  of  this  Government 
^^tLl  and  in  the  frieodUest  spint  and  are 
^^  -r^nir  of  Great  Britain's  scrupulous  care 
^''avoidinterfering  with  American  commerce 
.?lo  beyond  what  she  considers  impera- 
one  7Vli#T  national  preservation,  whUe  con- 

tLndii   I^t^  -'  ^'^  ^^  ^  ^"^^^"^  ^^ 
?n?rrnational  law  or  usage.  ... 

^  aeeo  study  of  the  communications  is 
«iSs^  ^  «>°^°^^  *°y  fair-minded  Ameri- 
^^Grcat  Britain  is  not  standing  on  made 
^^^  ^  in  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  over 
F^'^-.rferencc  with  commerce  destined  from 
ber  ^^^^2r^e  neutral  nation  to  the  port  of 
^^er  neutral  nation. 

REPRISALS 

tnw.  weak  spot  in  the  British  contention  b 
th^J^ted  olit  by  tbe  New  York  *•  Evening 
c  ''as  well  as  by  such  well-known  organs 
f  ^ubUc  opinion  as  the  Waterbury  -  Ameri- 
^^  ^"Se  Philadelphia  "  Ledger,"  and  tiie 
^neapolis   -  Journal "  in  much  the  same 

^^^Stedly  the  weak  spot  m  the  British 
♦i  IS  the  appeal  to  sympatiiy  on  account  of 

^•'L^any's  barbarous  practices,  real  or  alleged. 

Undoubtedly  our  concern  in  these,  so  far  as 

)k2v  are  directed  against  England,  is  purely 
HmcntaL  Germany^s  injury  of  her  enemy  is 
T^son  why  her  enemy  should  injure  neutrals. 

-Doth  Britain  and  Germany  have  been  mag- 
o«imous  enough  in  offering  relative  rights, 
^^*V^  denying  the  rights  as  laid  down  in  our 
^™^^^tation  of  law  and  tradition,  thinks  the 
S  ton  **  ToumaL" 
^^n   the  oti^  hand,  the  Springfield  "  Re- 

Hhcan  "  asserts : 
P**  Oovemmcnt  has  been  disposed  to  recog- 

.  ^^at  the  technic  of  Uic  blockade  has  altered 


witii  the  changes  in  conditions  of  naval  warfare. 
It  has  not  taken  a  stand  against  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  an  area  of  hostilities,  provided 
a  Airway  for  shipping  is  left  It  has  not  op^ 
posed  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant 
shipping,  provided  the  well-esublished  princi- 
pies  of  dealing  wiUi  merchant  vessels  are  ob- 
served. It  has  not  insisted  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  against  Germany ;  it  will  not  be  likely 
to  deal  witii  the  British  note  in  a  different  spirit 
But  between  the  two  cases  the  difference  is 
absolute  and  fundamentaL  Granting  that  the 
conditions  of  the  present  war  may  involve  some 
modifications  of  existing  law,  it  is  possible  to 
go  on  discussing  those  changes  while  commerce 
is  disturbed;  it  is  not  possible  to  go  on  dis- 
cussing them  while  innocent  lives  are  being 
taken. 

HOLLA>a>   AND    SCANBINAVIA 

Shipments  to  Germany  via  Holland — the 
commerce  that  formeriy  went  to  Hamburg  or 
Bremen — seem  in  the  same  category  as  com- 
merce to  Confederate  ports  via  Nassau  that 
formerly  went  direct,  notes  the  New  York 
**  Globe,"  and  adds  : 

But  as  to  shipments  via  Denmark  and  Sweden 
there  seems  a  difference.  Gennany*s  Baltic 
ports  are  not  blockaded.  Ships  from  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen  daily  enter  them.  There 
is  basis  for  argument  that,  if  Great  Briuin  is 
unable  to  prevent  Sweden  and  Denmark  trading 
with  Germany,  she  may  not  interfere  with  our 
goods  going  the  same  way. 

Rejoinders  are  not  laddng ;  for  instance, 
the  following  from  the  Brooklyn  *'  Citizen  :*' 

It  is  said  on  behalf  of  our  importers  that  the 
British  blockade  of  Germany  is  not  effective 
within  the  meaning  of  international  law,  because 
Great  Britain  is  unable  to  prevent  trade  be- 
tween Scandivanian  countries  via  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Inasmuch  as  this  countrv  has  officially 
recognized  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade, 
this  contention  is  without  merit 

THE   AMUUCAX    POSmON 

The  British  Government  has  indorsed  sev- 
eral American  doctrines  relating  to  contra- 
band, enemy  g^oods,  blodcade,  and  continuous 
voyage.  The  Topeka  **  Capitol "  thus  defines 
two  of  them : 

It  is  a  doctrine  first  enunciated  by  the  United 
Sutes  that  a  belligerent  may  rightfully  seize 
the  property  of  an  enemy  when  found  in  an^* 
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vessel,  neutral  or  otherwise.  This  doctrine,  set 
forth  by  Lincoln,  was  never  approved  by  Eng- 
land until  England  appropriated  it  to  its  own 
use  in  its  Order  in  Council  of  March  15  last. 
It  is  technically  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
"enemy  goods." 

The  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyage  "  is  also 
American  and  was  enunciated  by  this  Nation 
when  great  annoyance  was  caused  by  the  indi- 
rect shipment  of  foreign  supplies  into  the  Con- 
federate States  via  Mexican  and  Bahaman 
consignments.  President  Lincoln  set  out  the 
principle  that  in  enforcing  a  blockade  the  block- 
ading nation  had  the  right  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  cargo,  and  where  it  was 
found  that  shipments  to  the  Bahamas  or  to 
Mexico  or  other  ostensible  destination  were  in 
fact  intended  for  the  Confederacy,  transship- 
ment would  be  considered  as  an  incident  to  the 
"continuous  voyage"  of  such  consignments 
from  point  of  shipment  to  ultimate  destination. 

The  Topeka  paper  continues : 

One  other  doctrine  first  enunciated  by  the 
Lincoln  Administration  is  to  some  extent  in- 
volved in  the  present  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  British  blockade  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  Lincoln  who  brought  up  the 
point  that,  owing  to  the  radical  change  that 
steam  had  effected  in  the  speed  of  modern 
ships,  and  therefore  the  wide  restraint  exercised 
by  them  in  a  blockade,  the  old-time  require- 
ment, in  the  definition  of  an  effective  blockade, 
that  an  actual  cordon  of  ships  must  extend 
across  harbors  or  entrances  to  enemy  ports  is 
done  away  with,  sirtce  a  wide-spreading  line  of 
ships,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  enemy  port, 
might  nowadays  in  actual  fact  exercise  an 
effective  blockade.  It  was  on  this  theory  that 
the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  was  conducted 
by  the  Lincoln  Administration.  Precisely  this 
principle,  more  brpadly  extended,  is  set  up  by 
England  in  her  Order  in  Council  of  March  15. 

The  Boston  *'  Transcript  **  thus  comments : 

It  is  no  frank  and  adequate  answer  for  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  turn  back  to  the  American 
Civil  War  as  a  parallel  and  contend  that  the 
present  course  of»his  Government  in  obstruct- 
ing neutral  trade  is  comparable  with  the  course 
of  the  United  States  in  1861-65  toward  the 
Bermudas  and  Bahamas  and  the  Mexican  Rio 
Grande.  All  the  underlying  conditions  are 
different. 

.And  the  Sioux  Falls  ''  Press :" 

England  is  disposed  to  hold  the  United 
States  to  the  precedents  that  dovetail  with  her 
own  present  policies,  and  to  insist  that  the 
changed  tactics  and  mechanism  of  modern  war- 
fare should  render  obsolete  the  precedents  upon 
which  we  depend. 


The  Columbia  "  State  "  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : 

While  no  doubt  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  make  out  an  excellent  case,  the  plain 
fact  remains  that  it  left  nothing  undone  to 
starve  the  Confederacy,  and,  in  fact,  did  starve 
it,  showing  small  scruple  for  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  during  the  process. 

ARBITRATION 

Says  the  Buffalo  "  Commercial  " — and 
many  other  papers  say  the  same ; 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legality  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  has  not  yet  been  passed 
upon  by  any  prize  court;  but  any  American 
claimant  in  such  tribunal  has  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting the  point  that  the  orders  are  not  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  international  laWyluid 
if  the  decision  is  unsatisfactorv  to  the  claimant 
our  Government  may  enter  the  claim  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  review  by  an  interna- 
tional tribunal.  Could  anything  be  fairer  than 
this  ?  In  what  striking  contrast  is  the  spirit  of 
this  note  to  that  of  the  German  replies  to  our 
protests  in  the  Lusitania  affair!  When  two 
countries  are  animated  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
regard  for  the  rights  of  each  other,  an  accom- 
modation of  their  different  points  of  view  can 
readily  be  arranged. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  body  of  comment  in  the  American 
press  for  and  against  the  British  p>osition  is 
reflected  in  two  criticisms.  The  first  is  from 
the  Washington  "  Times  :" 

Great  Britain  declines  to  concede  the  content 
tions  in  our  complaint  against  various  protested 
incidents  of  the  Allies'  blockade  of  Germany, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  cases  are  known  to  the 
public.  Great  Britain  is  right. 

The  Allies,  while  adapting  their  blockade  to 
the  new  conditions  of  warfare  exactly  as  we 
adapted  ours  to  the  new  conditions  of  warfare 
half  a  century  ago,  have  been  doing  no  more 
and  no  less. 

The  second  is  from  the  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, "Tribune :" 

The  normal  condition  of  the  world  is  one  of 
peace.  War  is  an  abnormal  condition.  The 
rights  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  whomever  they 
please  in  time  of  peace  cannot  be  questioned. 
Rights  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  neutrals  in  war 
time  have  always  been  recognized.  To  forego 
that  principle  is  to  turn  the  whole  world  over  to 
whatever  best  suits  the  whims,  exigencies,  or 
necessities  of  belligerents.  That,  in  sum,  is 
what  Great  Britain  is  asking  us  to  do.  That  is 
what  we  cannot  do.  That  is  what  the  American 
caveat  warned  we  would  not  do. 
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THE    PANAMA   CANAL   IN    TIME    OF    WAR 
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BY   GEORGE   H.    BLAKESLEE 


TA^  author  of  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first.  Dr.  George  H. 
Blakeslee,  is  Professor  of  History  and  International  Relations  at  Clark  University, 
He  has  made  an  extensive  study,  at  Panama  and  in  other  countries,  of  the  value  of 
the  Canal  to  the  world  at  large,  and  of  its  influence  on  the  United  States,  on  South 
America,  and  elsewhere.  Professor  B  lakes  lee  in  these  articles  ivill  consider  the 
world's  trade,  health  and  sanitary  conditions,  the  military  situation  and  possible 
political  effects  of  the  Canal.  The  present  article  will  be  followed  by  "  Panama  and 
the  Conquest  of  the  Tropics,'**' The  Residts  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  World  Trade — 
North  Afnerica,'\and  "  The  Results  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  World  Trade — South 
Amefica  and  the  Far  East:' — The  Editors, 
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IF  war  comes,  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
the  most  important  military  possession 
of  the  United  States.  "The  most  vital 
spot  strategically  in  the  whole  world/'  it  has 
been  called.  It  will  be  of  more  value  to  us 
than  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  Great  Britain  or. 
the  Kiel  Canal  to  Germany ;  for  if  control 
of  the  Canal  were  lost  and  a  hostile  fleet 
should  make  an  attack  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  our  entire  Western  coast  would  be 
defenseless. 

The  Panama  Canal,  however,  is  reason- 
ably safe  from  capture,  which  is  most  con- 
soling, in  view  of  the  recent  severe  criticism 
of  our  military  unpreparedness.     The  three 
men  whose  judgment  is  probably  the  best  in^ 
the  matter  agree  that  the  defenses  are  ade- 
quate to  stand  off  any  hostile  fleet  that  may, 
be  expected  to  come  against  it.    These  mili- 
tary experts  are  Colonel  George  VV.  Goethals, 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone ;  Brigadier-Gen-, 
eral   William    Crozier,  Chief   of   Ordnance,, 
United  States  Army ;  and   General    E.    M. . 
Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.     In  their 
testimony,  in  January,  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee   in  relation    to    the. 
fortifications  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  follow-^ 
ing  statements  were  made :  j    ,  j    ,      . 

y     The  Chairman,    Do  the   guns   that  have 
been  provided  meet  the  requirements  of  the . 
defenses  of  the  Canal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  military  judgment  ? 

General  Crozier,    In  my  opinion  they  do. 

Yes. 

Question,  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  War 
Department  that  the  fortifications  now  at 
Panama  are  adequate  to  withstand  any  attack 


that  could  be  brought  against  them  from  the 
sea?         '  ,        >  . 

,  General  Crozier,  In  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  by  several  groups  of  officers  best 
fitted  to  express  an  opinion  a  doubt  on  that 
subject  has  never  been  raised.  It  has  always 
been  accepted  just  as  you  state  it — that  these 
defenses  are  adequate. 

Question  (to  General  Weayet^,  Do  you 
feel  that  the  Government  wpuid  be  warranted 
now  in  making  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
place  guns  of  greater  caliber  at  Panama  than 
those  we  now  have  ? 

General  Weaver,     No,  I  do  not. 

.  Similar  testimony  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
fortifications  at  the  Canal  was  given  by 
Colonel  Goethals  during  the  hearings. 

'  The  whole  system  of  defense  at  Panama 
—cannon,  mortars,  mines,  submarines,  infan- 
try, divalry,  and  artillery  troops — has  followed 
out  Uie  plans  carefully  made  by  the  Panama 
Fortification  Board,  of  both  army  and  nav>' 
oflicers,  which  was  appointed  in  1909.  Both 
ends  .of  the  Canal  have  been  found  well 
adapted  for  defense.  On  the  Pacific  side 
there  is  a  group  of  small  islands  situated 
three  rniles  in  front  of-  the  point  at  which  the 
Canal  enters  the  ocean.  Here  strong  forti- 
fications have  been  erected,  On  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  large  guns  have  been  placed  on  either 
side  of  Limon  Bay,  over  a  mUe  and  a  half  in 
advance  of  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  into 
the  deep  water  of  the  bay.  The  armament 
which  protects  the  two  ends  of  the  Canal 
consists  of  one  16-inch,  ten  14-inch,  twelve 
6-inch  rifled  cannon,  all  mounted  on  disap- 
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pearing  gun-carriages,  and  twenty- eight 
12-inch  mortars  of  a  new  and  powerful  type. 
The  16-inch  cannon  is  more  effective  than 
any  now  carried  on  any  ship  afloat ;  and  the 
14-inch  cannon,  after  a  slight  enlargement  of 
the  powder-chambers,  which  is  now  being 
made,  will  carry  as  far  as  the  15-inch  guns 
now  mounted  on  a  very  few  of  the  newer 
ships,  such  as  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth. 
As  soon  as  an  artilleryman  at  the  "fire 
control ''  of  one  of  these  14-inch  cannon  is 
barely  able  to  make  out  in  the  far  distance 
the  upper  part  of  the  hull  of  an  enemy's 
battle-ship,  just  coming  above  the  horizon, 
he  can  fire  a  1,660- pound  shot  wbich 
will  re^ch  it.  The  purpose  of  these  large 
rifled  cannon  is  to  send  a  heavy  shell  at 
"  direct  fire  '* — that  is,  aimed  at  an  angle  gen- 
erally not  over  15  degrees — with  such  ter- 
rific force  that  it  will  tear  through  the  side  of 
an  approaching  batde-ship.  They  can  shoot 
through  over  eleven  inches  of  the  best  steel 
armor  at  nearly  nine  miles  distance.  The 
mortars  fire  at  "  high  angle  " — about  45 
degrees  on  an  average — and  aim  to  have  their 
shells  fall  upon  and  crash  through  the  decks 
of  hostile  ships.  A  shot  from  one  of  the 
12-inch  mortars  will  pierce  any  battle-ship 
deck  now  in  existence. 

In  a  fight  between  fofts,  such  as  those  at 
Panama,  and  an  attacking  fleet  the  advan- 
tage is  decidedly  with  the  forts.  Guns  in 
fortifications  are  estimated  to  have  several 
times  the  efficiency  of  the  same  number  of 
the  same  guns  on  board  a  rolling  ship ;  for 
on  land  they  rest  upon  an  absolutely  stable 
foundation,  and  are  able  to  secure  the  exact 
range  of  the  ship  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  the  ship  can  of  the  fort.  A  single  shell, 
too,  that  takes  effect  will  probably  damage  a 
batde-ship  or  cruiser  much  more  than  it  will  a 
fort.  *'  Vessels  are  not,  and  never  will  be, 
able  to  fight  forts  on  equal  terms,"  is  the  way 
the  British  Admiral  Seymour  expressed  this 
fact  after  he  had  bombarded  the  forts  at 
Alexandria  in  1882.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  striking  failure  of  the  allied  Brit- 
ish and  French  fleets  to  silence  the  forts  on 
the  Dardanelles,  even  though  among  the 
ships  was  the  Queen  Elizabeth  with  its  battery 
of  15-inch  guns,  illustrates  again  the  advan- 
tage of  the  land  fortifications. 

But  even  if  the  guns  at  Panama  were  out- 
distanced by  those  of  a  hostile  fleet,  the  forts 
would  not  necessarily  be  destroyed.  The 
cannon  in  the  German  forts  on  their  North 
Sea  coast  are  only  11-inch  in  caliber,  yet  the 


British  fleet  with  its  15-inch  cannon  keeps 
at  a  most  respectful  distance.  Mines  and 
submarines  play  an  important  part  in  the 
defenses  of  Panama,  as  they  do  in  the  Ger- 
man harbors.  Mine  fields  have  been  laid  to 
protect  the  approaches  to  the  Canal,  and 
practice  has  already  been  made  of  blowing 
up  dummy  batde-ships  which  have  been 
towed  over  the  planted  mines. 

Five  submarines  are  now  regularly  sta- 
tioned at  the  Canal.  The  6-inch  cannon  are 
to  prevent  interference  with  the  mine  fields 
and  to  repulse  landing  parties  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Canal.  A  number  of  im- 
mense searchlights  are  now  being  installed  at 
each  end  of  the  Canal  to  guard  against  a  sur- 
prise at  night.  In  addition,  there  is  a  perma- 
nent garrison  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  field 
artillery.  There  are  already  three  regiments 
of  infantry  in  the  Canal  Zone — two  of  them 
arrived  during  the  last  few  months ;  these, 
with  the  other  troops  and  the  coast  artillery, 
total  at  present  about  five  thousand  men. 
They  have  rapid-fire  guns  and  twenty-four 
4.7-inch  howitzers  of  a  new  type  especially 
developed  for  the  Panama  Canal  troops,  while 
defenses  have  been  erected  from  which  they 
may  repulse  a  land  attack.  This  garrison  has 
now  about  three-fourths  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  which  the  Panama  Defense  Board 
recommended  should  be  kept  permanently  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

While  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
forts,  most  of  the  guns  are  now  ready  for  use, 
and  the  necessary  supply  of  ammunition,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Goethals,  is  already  on  the 
Isthmus.  In  case  of  early  war,  then,  the  pres- 
ent defenses  could  probably  stand  off  a  hos- 
tile fleet,  while  the  garrison  could  repulse  an 
ordinary  landing  force  of  marines  from  any 
suddenly  arrived  hostile  squadron.  This  sys- 
tem of  defense  makes  the  Canal  reasonably 
safe  except  from  an  attack  by  a  relatively 
large  body  of  soldiers.  If  there  is  any  appre- 
hension of  this,  the  Canal  would  need  to  be 
strongly  and  immediately  reinforced  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  present  garrison  would 
then  be  totally  inadequate.  Military  and 
naval  opinion  favors  maintaining  a  much 
stronger  permanent  garrison  at  the  Canal, 
since  the  facilities  for  transporting  troops  from 
the  United  States  are  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  soldiers  in 
time  of  urgent  need.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  an  enemy  would  not  attempt  to 
invest  the  Canal  by  a  strong  force  unless  it 
had  already  secured    the  control  of  the  sea, 
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as  the  British   and  the    French  had  in  the 
Mediterranean  before  they  landed  troops  at 


at    Panama    are    not 


the  Dardanelles. 

The  fortifications 
merely  to  protect  the  Canal,  but  to  make  a 
rtrone  naval  base  at  this  strategic  point.  If 
our  fleet  should  be  in  the  Atlant.c-.t  .s  the 
orLem  accepted  naval  strategy  to  keep  the 
present -«^  tocrether— and  an  unexpected 
battle-sh.F«    tjeO^er  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

r  SSic  emrtS  of  tL  Canal,  it  would 

^»  ^  ™>Lible  for  our  ships  to  go  through 

'f  ra^Sd  form  in  Une  of  batUe,  pro 

*     ^^„  th^  ereat  guns  of  the  forts,  even 

^f'^^Kthe  hostile  fleet  did  its  best  to  prevent 
though  the  hoso^nee  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

:J:.tKe^e"hiXy  withdraw  to  the  Cana, 

I?fnel   supplies,  and  repairs.     One  of  the 

S^tdS^^dLks  in  die  world  will  be  ready 

wS  aS.ut  eight  months,  while  complete 

rSiements  for  supplies  have  already  beer, 

mSe      Great  quantities  of  coal  and  fuel  oil 

Tre  ^w  kept  in  readiness  at  the  Canal  depots. 

T^eTrufi^tions  wiU  free  our  fleet  from  the 

necessity  of  constanUy  guarding  the  Cana^ ; 

they  WiU  permit  our  ships  to  make  for  the 

enemy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pac,fic 

wUh  the  assurance  that  the  Canal  wdl  be 

safe  while  they  are  away,  and  that  it  wiUbe 

ready  as  a  supply  base  when  they  return. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  everything^"  Our  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,"  says 
depends  on  the  navy ;  if  it  should  be  de-  ex-Secretary  of  War  S'.imson,  "  is  the  real 
strove  i  as  a  fighting  force,  the  Canal  will  go     defense  against  any  sustained  attack,  not  only 


naval   force,    even  though   it  might  not  be 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  Pacific  side  we  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  most 
important  strategic  point  in  that  ocean.  Pearl 
Harbor,  near  Honolulu,  is  naturally  one  of 
the  best  naval  bases  in  the  world  ;  it  has 
been  strongly  fortified,  and  the  island  is  now 
prrisoned  by  nearly  eight  thousand  soldiers. 
The  conditions  at  Hawaii  are  somewhat  like 
those  at  Panama  ;  the  fortifications  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  off  a  direct  naval  attack — all 
of  the  seacoast  batteries,  including  14-inch 
guns  and  12-inch  mortars,  which  the  War 
Department  has  considered   necessary,   are 

now  mounted  and  ready  for  instant  use 

but  the  garrison  is  insufficient  for  defense 
against  a  large  body  of  troops  landing  on 
the  side  of  the  island  not  covered  by  the 
heavy  guns.  "All  military  persons  will 
recognize,*'  says  General  W.  VV.  Wother- 
spoon,  Chief  of  Staff,  in  his  annual  report  of 
this  year,  **  that  the  proposed  garrison  in  this 
possession  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  to 
meet  a  serious  attack,  unless,  in  this  case 
again,  we  have  an  adequate  force  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  ready  to  despatch  to  the  islands 
when  trouble  is  impending."  Between  Ha- 
waii and  the  American  mainland  there  is  no 
island   held   by   any   non-American   power. 


too,  for  nothing  could  then  prevent  a  large 
expedition  of  soldiers  from  landing  beyond 
the  range  of  the  heavy  guns,  investing  and 
capturing  the  Isthmus,  fortifications  and  all, 
as  the  allied  armies  are  attempting  to  capture 
the  defenses  along  the  Dardanelles.  Admiral 
Mahan  formerly  said :  "  Canal  or  no  Canal, 
if  a  fleet  be  distinctly  inferior,  it  can  protect 
the  coast  committed  to  its  charge  only  to  a 
limited  degree  and  for  a  limited  time ;  .  .  . 
permanent  [naval]  inferiority  means  inevita- 
ble ultimate  defeat,  which  fortifications  can 

only  delay." 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  Carnal 
makes  it  vital  from  a  military  point  of  view 
to  guard  well  its  approaches  in  both  oceans. 
Great  Britain  has  no  permanent  fortifications 
at  Suez,  but  holds  it  by  its  fleet  and  its  forti- 
fied advanced  bases  at  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Egypt,  and  Aden.  A  hostile  squadron  wouW 
have  difficulty  in  making  a  serious  attack 
upon  Panama,  if  it  had  no  naval  base  in  the 
neighborhood  from  which  it  could  operate, 
and  if  the  United  States  maintained  a  strong 


upon  Panama  from  the  west,  but  upon  the 
whole  Pacific  coast.  Properly  held  and  pro 
tected,  it  would  make  it  extremely  hazardous, 
if  not  virtually  impossible,  for  any  nation  to 
ship  an  army  in  transports  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

There  is  another  group  of  islands,  how- 
ever, much  nearer  Panama  than  Hawaii, 
which  might  be  made  a  naval  base  ;  these  are 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  southwest  of  the 
Canal,  which  belong  to  Ecuador.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  United  States  has  negoti- 
ated at  least  twice  for  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  this  group.  While  unsuccessful,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  our  Government  has  now  com- 
pletely blocked  similar  proposals  made  by 
a  European  Power.  A  new  naval  base  at 
Fonseca  Bay  may  yet  be  secured  from  Nica- 
ragua ;  this  large  bay  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Central  America,  about  nine 
hundred  miles  north  of  Panama.  The  lease 
of  a  naval  station  here  is  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  already  made  with  Nicaragua 
but  as  yet  imratified  by  the  United  States 
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Senate.  This  base  would  be  especially  valu- 
able as  a  stopping-place  in  the  long  voyage 
from  Panama  to  CaUfomia.  But  so  long  as 
Hawaii  is  strongly  held  and  the  Galapagos 
Islands  remain  in  possession  of  Ecuador,  the 
Pacific  approach  to  the  Canal  is  fairly  well 
protected. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  the  United  States 
possesses  excellent  bases.  Guantanamo,  on 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Cuba,  has  one  of 
the  most  commodious  harbors  in  the  Carib- 
bean. While  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  fortified 
and  equipped,  it  is  an  admirable  advanced 
position  from  which  our  fleet  may  operate. 
But  European  states  also  have  possessions  in 
this  region.  Great  Britain  owns  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Jamaica 
has  probably  the  strongest  strategic  position 
in  the  Caribbean.  During  the  past  twenty 
years,  however,  the  British  garrisons  have  all 
been  withdrawn  from  these  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  some  four  hundred  European 
troops  at  Jamaica,  and  for  some  time  no 
British  fleet  of  any  strength  has  been  main- 
tained in  these  waters.  The  policy  of  Great 
Britain  is  definitely  based  upon  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States.  The  French  have 
,  fortified  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  but 
these  are  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the 
Caribbean,  and  their  military  value  is  neu- 
tralized by  positions  nearer  the  Canal  held  by 
the  United  States.  Th^se  islands  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  furnish  the  kind  of  a 
base  an  invading  fleet  would  really  need; 
besides,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  a 
serious  conflict  between  French  and  American 
policies  in  this  hemisphere. 

There  is  another  great  European  Power, 
however,  which  undoubtedly  wishes  to  secure 
naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean.  This  means 
an  ominous  clash  of  national  interests,  for 
our  country  intends  to  control  the  naval  ap- 
proaches to  the  Canal ;  it  purposes  to  pre- 
vent any  non- American  Power  from  securing 
new  naval  bases,  extensions  of  sovereignty,  or 
dangerously  monopolistic  concessions  in  this 
greater  Canal  Zone.  As  Senator  Root  has 
well  said :  **  The  universal  judgment  of  all 
responsible  students  of  the  subject  concurs  in 
teaching  that  the  potential  command  of  the 
route  to  and  from  the  Canal  must  rest  with 
the  United  States."  The  reasonableness  of 
this  position  is  often  recognized  in  other 
countries.  The  Argentine  statesman  Sen  or 
Zabellos  has  said :  **  The  Caribbean  Sea 
washes  the  richest  part  of  the  United  States, 


and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  dominated  by 
them  in  order  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  security  of  the  United  States." 

The  most  threatening  danger  to  our  con- 
trol of  the  Caribbean  approaches  to  the 
Canal  comes  from  Germany,  naturally  land- 
hungry  for  colonies  and  naval  bases.  That 
this  greatest  of  military  Powers  aimed  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  Venezuelan  territory 
in  1901  seems  clear.  In  the  early  part 
of  that  year  our  State  Department  re- 
ceived information  that  German  war-ship» 
were  secretly  inspecting  the  Santa  Margarita 
Islands,  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  them  as  a 
naval  base.  The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay, 
then  sent  an  official  despatch  to  Berlin  stating 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Euro{>ean 
Power  to  acquire  the  Venezuelan  coast  island 
of  Margarita  *'  would  be  a  source  of  concern 
to  this  Government,  if  not  tending  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  cordial  and  frank  re- 
lations "  between  the  United  States  and  such 
Power.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
Government,  according  to  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Dr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  based 
upon  his  study  of  Secretary  Hay's  unpub- 
lished letters,  gave  Germany  ten  days  in 
which  to  agree  to  arbitrate  its  claims  against 
Venezuela,  and  meanwhile  secredy  ordered 
the  American  fleet  to  sail  for  Venezuelan 
waters.  The  claims  were  arbitrated,  and  the 
immediate  danger  was  past ;  but  for  the  next 
few  years  our  naval  officials  chiefly  concerned 
themselves  over  a  possible  German  attack  in 
the  Caribbean.  More  recently,  whether  still 
justified  or  not,  there  has  been  an  almost 
constantly  recurring  suspicion  of  German 
aggression  in  this  region. 

As  for  the  future,  if  the  present  war  ends 
with  Germany  still  a  strong  Power,  and  the 
old  system  of  international  rivalry  in  armies 
and  navies  continues,  with  its  deadly  race  for 
military  superiority,  its  mutual  fear,  and  its 
unscrupulous  land-grabbing,  then  it  will  be 
very  clearly  to  Germany*s  interest  to  seize, 
if  possible,  a  strong  naval  base  in  the  Carib- 
bean, which  is  the  most  desirable  region  in 
the  western  Atlantic.  Her  leaders  believe 
that  her  one  great  lack  in  this  present  strug- 
gle has  been  sufficient  naval  strength.  A 
securely  fortified  base  in  the  Caribbean 
would  have  been  of  immense  advantage  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  attack  upon  British 
commerce.  As  one  of  the  supports  for  the 
still  greater  fleet  which  Germany  will  nat\i- 
rally  begin  to  build  after  the  war  is  over,  such 
a   position   will    be   even   more   necessary. 
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Unless  the  nations  then  shall  be  able  to  do 
away  with  the  present  competitive  militarism 
by  the  formation  of  some  league  for  mutual 
defense  or  by  a  stringent  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, there  will  probably  be  a  serious  clash 
of  interests  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  in  the  region  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  will  be  Germany's  interest  to  secure  a 
naval  base  in  the  important  greater  Canal 
Zone  ;  it  will  be  ours  to  prevent  it 

The  harbors  or  islands  which  Germany 
would  naturally  attempt  to  secure  are  those  * 
belonging  to  relatively  weak  states.  Proba- 
bly the  best  naval  base  in  the  Caribbean  is 
Mole  St.  Nicolas,  owned  by  Haiti,  a  land 
whose  recent  bloody  faction-fighting  is  merely 
the  climax  of  decades  of  recurring  bank- 
ruptcy, revolution,  and  anarchy.  This  harbor 
on  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island 
has  been  described  as  "a  point  of  su- 
preme strat^c  importance  in  relation  to 
the  Isthmian  waterways ;"  near  its  entrance 
pass  about  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the 
trafBc  to  and  from  the  Canal.  During  the 
past  few  months  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  making  efforts  to  secure  a 
lease  of  this  harbor  for  a  naval  station  in 
return  for  providing  money  for  the  Haitian 
Government  and  supervising  the  collection 
of  its  customs.  The  effort  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, since  Haiti  has  secured  the  necessary 
loan,  about  one  million  dollars,  from  French 
bankers.  A  year  ago,  before  the  war  broke 
out,  when  our  Government  made  an  earlier 
attempt  to  secure  such  a  financial  supervision 
in  Haiti  as  it  exercises  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Germany  and  France  objected  and  demanded 
full  participation  in  any  financial  control  es- 
tablished in  the  island.  It  was  reported  at 
that  time  that  a  German  syndicate  backed  by 
the  Kaiser's  Government  had  offered  to 
finance  the  bankrupt  Government  in  return 
for  the  lease  of  a  coaling  station.  Whether 
the  official  denial  from  Berlin  was  quite 
candid  or  not,  the  circumstance  shows  the 
disquieting  possibilities  of  the  situation. 

Another  possible  base  is  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  tiny  group  owned  by 
little  Denmark.  Situated  just  east  of  Porto 
Rico,  it  partly  controls  one  of  the  passages 
to  the  Canal.  Admiral  Porter,  in  Civil  War 
times,  called  it  **  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of 
the  West  Indies  ;"  miUtary  experts  state  that 
its  extensive  ridges  and  projecting  peninsulas 
are  capable  of  being  made  absolutely  impreg- 
nable to  assault  by  either  land  or  sea.  Twice 
the   United  States  Government  has  signed 


treaties  for  the  purchase  of  these  islands. 
The  first  was  defeated  in  1869  by  the 
United  States  Senate ;  the  second,  signed  in 
1901,  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  Danish  Legislature.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  stated  that  it  was  German  influ- 
ence which  secured  the  rejection  of  the  treaty. 
At  present  the  Hamburg- American  Steamship 
Company,  so  closely  associated  with  the  Im- 
perial (Government,  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
these  Danish  possessions. 

The  island  of  Cura9ao  is  also  important ; 
it  belongs  to  Holland.  Situated  on  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela, 
it  lies  along  the  route  to  the  Canal  from  the 
South  Adandc.  As  a  recent  writer  remarks, 
"  the  possession  of  Cura9ao  or  its  absolute 
neutrality  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  in  the  case  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  any  considerable  naval 
power." 

These  possible  naval  bases — natural  pro- 
tectors of  the  Canal — are  in  the  hands  of 
weak  states.  Haiti  is  defenseless,  revolu- 
tionary, and  bankrupt,  while  Denmark  and 
Holland  by  themselves  are  unable  to  resist 
German  demands.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  has  neither  definite  influence  nor  con- 
trol over  these  places,  they  naturally  afford  a 
temptation  to  Germany — which  is  entirely 
without  possessions  in  the  West  Indies — to 
secure  them  by  concession,  purchase,  or  con- 
quest. Should  this  be  done  in  any  one  of  these 
cases,  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  security 
of  the  approach  to  the  Canal,  but  would  also 
give  the  most  powerful  military  state  in  the 
world  a  fortified  base  within  striking  distance 
of  our  own  shores. 

How   may    the    present    position    of    the 
United  States  in  this  greater  Canal  Zone  be 
safeguarded  ?     A  league  of  nations,  if  pos- 
sible, such  as  is  now  strongly  urged  in  this 
country,  to  be  a  practical  bar  against  all  mili- 
tary conquest ;  in  the  meantime,  at  least,  a 
navy  strong  enough  to  protect  the  Caribbean 
against  any  fleet  likely  to  attack  it ;  the  pur- 
chase, if  it  can  be  arranged,  of  the  Danish 
and  the  Dutch  islands,  even  at  a  ver>'  high 
price;    the  establishment  and   maintenance 
of  stable  governments  in  the  Caribbean,  by 
extending  to  such  a  weak  island  country  as 
Haiti  either  the  kind  of  protectorate  we  have 
in  Cuba  or  the  financial   supervision  which 
exists  in  Santo  Domingo  or  both— all   these 
would    be    excellent    means    of    protection 
against  possible  European  aggression. 

Of  particular  importance  however,  is  the 
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further  development  of  the  principle  of  Pan- 
Americanism.  A  more  complete  co-opera- 
tion with  other  American  republics  would 
add  moral  and  military  strength  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  entire  continent ;  it  would  have 
the  power  to  aid  greatly  in  restoring  stable 
government  in  such  lands  as  Mexico,  where 
anarchy  invites  European  interference ;  and, 
by  settling  our  own  international  difficulties 
by  joint  action,  it  would  present  an  America 
united  against  the  militarism  of  the  Old  World. 
In  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  there  has  been  a  wide  swing  in 
educated  public  opinion  towards  this  policy  of 
genuine  co-operation  with  the  leading  repub- 
lics to  the  south  of  us.  Our  best  public 
opinion  has  come  to  believe  that  even  our 
cherished  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  placed 
upon  some  kind  of  a  Pan-American  founda- 
tion. Now  that  intervention  seems  more 
probable  in  Mexico,  a  vigorous  demand  is 
being  made  by  many  of  our  newspapers, 
periodicals,  societies,  and  public  men,  includ- 
ing members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
that  our  Government,  in  the  settlement  of  this 
hard  problem,  should  invite  the  co-operation 
of  other  American  republics. 

In  many  Latin-American  countries,  too, 
during  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  of  Pan-American  senti- 
ment. Their  latent  suspicion  of  the  big 
North  American  Republic,  which  was  greatly 
intensified  by  the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz,  was 
turned  by  the  Niagara  Conference  of  media- 
tion between  the  Huerta  government  and 
the  United  States  into  an  active  support  of 
Pan- Americanism.  "  Blessed  be  Pan- Ameri- 
canism," exclaimed  "  La  Prensa,"  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  foremost  daily  of  all  South  America. 
Some  of  the  other  leading  journals  of  the 
ABC  countries,  in  which  this  feeling  is 
strongest,  have  echoed  this  sentiment,  declar- 
ing that  Pan- Americanism  has  now  come  to 


be  an  accomplished  fact  These  newspaper 
accounts  have  been  substantiated  by  i>ersonal 
letters.  One  from  Chile,  from  an  American 
acquaintance,  says  :  "  Chilean  opinion  r^ard- 
ing  the  United  States  has  made  a  complete 
revolution  since  the  acceptance  of  the  ABC 
mediation,  and  now  we  are  held  in  very  high 
esteem."  A  leading  statesman  of  South 
America  said  to  the  writer :  **  The  Niagara 
Conference  has  largely  created  a  real  Pan- 
Americanism.  It  has  made  it  actual ;  before 
this  it  was  merely  an  idea."  The  present  war 
has  still  further  increased  this  co-operation. 
Government  after  Government  has  cabled 
its  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  bring  various 
matters  of  common  interest  before  the  Pan- 
American  Council.  Recently  Ambassador 
Suarez,  of  Chile,  declared  that  **  on  the  great 
occasions  when  this  continent  is  concerned  " 
the  common  interests  of  the  ABC  countries 
are  automatically  united  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  Less  than  four  months  ago 
the  President  of  Argentina,  in  his  formal 
address  to  Congress,  paid  a  public  tribute  to 
Pan-American  co-operation. 

If  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
treated  frankly,  courteously,  and  as  equals — 
and  no  international  aggressions  are  made  by 
the  United  States — it  may  be  stated  with 
considerable  positiveness  that  they  will  gladly 
unite  with  our  country  for  the  common  set- 
tlement of  problems  which  they  believe  affect 
America  as  a  whole.  With  their  sensitive 
regard  for  the  sovereignty  of  even  the  weak- 
est states,  it  is  not  yet  clear  (hat  they  will 
jointly  interfere  to  settle  the  internal  quarrels 
of  such  a  land  as  Mexico ;  but  should  a  Euro- 
pean Power  take  advantage  of  the  present 
situation  to  wrest  a  naval  base  from  Mexico 
which  would  be  within  striking  distance  of 
Panama,  the  United  States,  in  resisting  the 
aggression,  would  certainly  have  the  united 
support  of  Pan- America. 
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BY   LYMAN  ABBOTT 

CHAPTER   XX 

LOOKING    FORWARD 


I  AM  writing  this  chapter  in  my  wife's  room, 
at  her  desk,  looking  out  of  an  eastern  win- 
dow at  the  mountain  as  the  sun  is  rising 
over  it.  The  house  is  substantially  what  it  was 
when  built  over  forty  years  ago,  though  some 
changes  have  added  to  its  appearance  without 
and  to  its  comfort  within.  Under  its  roof  two 
of  my  children  and  three  of  my  grandchildren 
were  born.  Twice  it  has  been  made  radiant 
with  joy  by  a  wedding  ;  never  yet  has  it  been 
darkened  with  sorrow  by  a  funeral.  All 
my  children  and  all  my  grandchildren  are 
living  ;  all  of  them  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice — the  telephone  voice ;  all  but  one  so 
near  me  that  with  them  I  hold  not  infrequent 
conversations.  Three  of  my  four  sons  have 
made  their  homes  by  my  side.  Five  of  my 
children  have  by  their  marriage  brought  into 
the  family  those  who  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
those  born  in  my  home. 

On  my  bureau  are  pictures  of  my  two 
daughters,  and  over  the  desk  where  I  am 
writing  is  a  group  picture  of  my  four  sons, 
all  living  useful  lives  ;  and  whenever  I  am 
blue — as  who  is  not  at  times? — I  look  at 
these  pictures,  think  of  what  my  children  are 
doing  in  the  world,  and  say  to  myself,  You 
have  been  of  some  use,  for  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you  they  would  not  have  been.  In  my 
library  I  write  at  a  black  oak  table  which  was 
given  to  me  by  the  young  men  of  Plymouth 
Church  when  I  retired  from  its  pastorate.  A 
bronze  statue  of  David,  sling  in  hand,  which 
they  gave  me  on  my  sixtieth  birthday,  helps 
to  keep  alive  in  me  the  courage  of  youth. 
A  little  bronze  of  mother  and  child,  the 
gift  of  one  of  my  own  children,  reminds  me 
daily  that  "  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world."  The  four  or  five  thousand  books 
which  make  of  every  room  in  the  house  a 
library  are  nearly  all  acquaintances,  some  of 
them  friends.  For  this  collection  was  not 
made  ;  it  grew.  There  are  very  few  of  these 
books  with  which  I  have  not  some  personal  ac- 
quaintance ;  still  fewer  are  those  I  have  read 
through.  For,  except  an  occasional  novel  or 
biography,  I  rarely  read  a  book  through.  I 
go  to  my  books  to  get  what  I  want  as  I  want 
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it— informaUon,  instruction,  inspiration  I 
would  no  more  expect  to  get  all  a  book  has 
to  give  me  m  one  reading  than  all  that  a 
friend  has  to  give  me  in  one  conversation 

The  changes  in  the  village  in  the  forty-five 
years  dunng  which  it  has  been  my  home  are 
examples  ot  the  changes  in  our  NaUonal  life 
The  viU^e  has  built  and  owns  its  water- 
works; they  are  a  profitable  investment  and 
are  gradually  paying  off  the  bonds  issued  to 
constrijct  them.  \\c  have  good  roads  and 
sidewalks ;  our  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate,  are  greatly  improved,  and  more  boys  and 
girls  are  going  from  the  high  schools  to  col- 
lege.  We  have  no  open  saloons.  We  began 
a  campaign  against  them  forty  years  ago 
with  a  corporal's  guard  to  lead  the  attack! 
We  were  beaten,  of  course;  renewed  the 
attack ;  after  twenty  years  won  our  first  vic- 
tory, shut  the  saloons  out,  and  they  have 
never  come  back.  Every-  two  years  we  have 
another  temperance  campaign,  but  always, 
thus  far,  with  the  same  result.  There  is  still 
some  illegal  selling ;  but  it  is  perilous.  Grand 
juries  are  beginning  to  indict,  district  attor- 
neys to  prosecute,  juries  to  convict,  and 
judges  to  sentence  offenders. 

Every  one  says  that  church  attendance  in 
America  is  decreasing  and  that  the  churches 
are  losing  their  influence.  What  every  one 
says  must  be  true.  But  there  are  some  facts 
in  our  community  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  what  ever>'  one  says.  We  have  in 
Cornwall  six  churches  and  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house. Four  of  them  have  been  enlarged 
since  I  came  here ;  an  additional  chapel  for 
union  services  has  been  built ;  and,  I  believe, 
all  the  churches  have  added  to  their  facilities 
for  Sunday-school  work.  I  am  told  that  all 
the  churches  are  well  filled  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings ;  the  one  I  attend  has  some  vacant  seats, 
but  very  few  empty  pews.  They  have  ail 
done  good  work  in  our  temperance  campaigns; 
not  the  least  efficient  helper  in  this  work  has 
been  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  How 
much  they  have  done  indirecdy  to  promote 
other  influences  and  organizations  for  the 
public  welfare  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  A  free 
lecture  course  in  one  of  our  public  school 
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buUdings  is  so  well  attended  that  one  must  go 
early  to   get  a  seat ;  a  free  library  has  not 
only  books  and  periodicals,  but,  what  is  more 
difficult  to  secure,  readers ;  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  holds  weekly  meetings ; 
Boys'  Club  has  put  up  a  modest  gymnasium 
and  made  it  avaUable  by  moderate  rentals  for 
all  village  organizations  ;  a  Village  Improve- 
nt    Society  has  converted   an   old   house 
bliilt    in    Revolutionary  times  into  a  village 
Homestead;    two  Camp- Fire  groups  and  a 
rirls'  Club  do  for  the  girU  what  the  Young 
Mpn's   Christian  Association  and   the  Boys' 
Chih  do  for  the  boys.     Both  boys  and  girls 
wire  without  either  leadership  or  organiza- 
tion   forty   years   ago.      All   these   changes 
Zc     tiken     place    within    the    last    forty 
veare    and  as  my  travels  take  me  about  the 
trv  they  all  seem   to   be  paralleled  by 
^?^?^7moral  and  inteUectual  gains  in  other 
?owJfa^d  villages.     These  are  the  springs 
f  r«,r  Nauonal  life,  and  are  more  important 
th^many  of  the  events  described  in  startUng 
tvni*  bv  our  daily  papers. 
^^hlt  of  myself  ?  I  am  writmg  these  pages 
nn^he  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1915  ;  on 
Se  eiht^eni  of  next  December  I  shaU  be 
•  J^vears  of  age.     I  cannot  believe  it.     I 
Sn^^to  myself  ^  be  in  better  health  than  I 
^  at  eighteen.     My  mterest  m   present 
problems  and  my  hopes  for  the  future  of  my 
Suntry  are  as  great  as  they  ever  were.     I 
^e  an  active  part  in  the  editonal  direction 
nfThe  Outlook.     I  have  given  up  lyceum 
lecturing;    but  I  gladly  share   with   others, 
bv  both  voice   and   pen,  m   the  pubUc  dis- 
cussions  of  the  questions  of  the  day ;  and, 
save  for  a  long  summer  vacation,  reserved  for 
nuiet   Uterary  work,  I  preach   at  least  two 
Sundays   in   the   month.     I   should   preach 
every  Sunday  were  it  not  for  the  protests  of 
mv  children ;  many  years  ago  I  reached  the 
point  at  which  I  think  it  wise  for  the  father 
to  eive  to  the  counsels  of  his  children  some- 
thing of  the  authority  of  commands. 

In  one  respect  my  life  has  succeeded  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  my  youth.  I  have  never 
^red  for  money;  perhaps  if  I  had  cared 
more  my  vvife  would  have  had  an  easier  time, 
b  t  I  doubt  whether  we  should  have  been 
haooier.  ^^^  ^^^  reputation  ;  therefore  the 
ttacks  made  upon  me  and  the  misreports 
^  d  misrepresentations  to  which  I  have 
f^  n  subjected  have  never  much  troubled 
^  They  have  had  a  value.  One  can  learn 
w^  f  ults  better  from  his  critics  than  from  his 
™?    ^    because  his  critics  are  more  frank. 


Nor  for  power ;  I  like  to  influence,  but  not 
to  command.  But  I  have  desired  friends ; 
and  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  no  man 
ever  had  more  friends  than  I  have.  I  am 
often  stopped  on  the  street  by  a  stranger 
who  thanks  me  for  some  word  of  counsel  or 
inspiration  received;  and  scarcely  a  week 
goes  by  that  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  of 
grateful  appreciation  from  some  unknown 
friend  whom  I  never  shall  see,  and  who,  per- 
haps, has  never  seen  me. 

I  have  other  invisible  friends  who  people 
my  quiet  home  with  their  companionship.  I 
believe  that  death  and  resurrection  are 
synonymous,  that  death  is  the  dropping  of 
tiie  body  from  the  spirit,  that  resurrection  is 
the  upspringing  of  the  spirit  from  the  body ; 
and  I  think  of  my  friends  and  companions, 
not  as  lying  in  the  grave  waiting  for  a  future 
resurrection,  nor  as  living  in  some  distant 
land  singing  hymns  in  loveless  forgetfulness 
of  those  they  loved  on  earth— I  think  of 
them  as  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  looking 
on  to  see  how  we  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  grieved  in  our  failures,  glad  in 
our  triumphs.  I  think  of  my  mother  re- 
joicing in  the  joys  of  the  boy  whom  she 
was  not  permitted  to  care  for  on  earth ;  of 
ray  father  still  counseling  me  by  his  unspoken 
wisdom  in  my  times  of  perplexity;  of  my 
wife  giving  me  rest  and  reinvigoration  by  her 
love.  So  I  am  never  lonely  when  I  am 
alone ;  rarely  restiess  when  I  am  sleepless. 

I  believe  that  I  have  learned  one  secret  of 
happiness;  it  is  a  habit  easier  to  describe 
than  to  adopt. 

We  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
The  present  is  only  a  threshold  over  which 
we  cross  in  going  from  the  past  into  the 
future.  We  live,  therefore,  in  our  memory 
and  in  our  anticipation.  He  who  forms  the 
habit  of  forgetting  the  unpleasant  and  remem- 
bering the  pleasant  lives  in  a  happy  past ;  he 
who  forms  the  habit  of  anticipating  the  pleas- 
ant and  striking  out  from  his  anticipation  the 
unpleasant  lives  in  a  happy  future.  I  have 
no  wish  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise ;  but  it  is 
no  better  to  live  in  a  fool's  purgatory.  I 
therefore  allow  myself  to  anticipate  evil  only 
that  I  may  avoid  it  if  it  is  avoidable,  or,  if  it 
is  unavoidable,  may  meet  it  with  wisdom  and 
courage.  I  recall  past  errors,  follies,  and 
faults  in  order  that  I  may  learn  their  lesson 
and  avoid  their  repetition.  Then  I  forget 
them.  The  prophet  tells  me  that  my  Father 
buries  my  sins  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  I 
have  no  inclination  to  fish  tiiem  up  again 
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and  take  an  inventory.  I  gladly  dismiss 
from  my  memory  what  He  no  more  re- 
members against  me  forever.  Thus  my 
religion  is  to  me,  not  a  servitude,  but  an 
emancipation  ;  not  a  self-torment  because  of 
past  sins,  but  a  divinely  given  joy  because  of 
present  forgiveness. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  freely  of  the 
experiences  of  one's  heart  to  a  throng  of  un- 
known readers.  It  is  easier  to  portray  them 
to  an  intimate  friend.  For  this  reason  I 
transfer  to  these  pages  a  few  sentences  which 
I  wrote  to  my  wife  from  Terre  Haute  dur- 
ing her  absence  in  the  Blast  in  the  summer  of 
1863 : 

**  Ought  we  to  go  alway  through  life  con- 
demned of  ourselves  and  thinking  and  feel- 
ing that  God  must  condemn  us  ?  Is  this  a 
necessity  ?  Is  it  not  possible  so  to  live  that 
our  own  conscience  approves  us  ?  And  we 
have  the  happiness  of  feeling  that  we  have 
the  approval  of  God  and  of  our  own  hearts  ? 
It  is  possible.  Is  it  not  practicable  ?  Was 
it  not  Paul's  experience  .^  ...  It  is  true 
that  we  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  our- 
selves— that  our  ideal  of  holiness  ought 
always  to  outrun  our  attainments  ;  that  we 
ought  always  to  desire  something  more  and 
better.     But   we  may  be  self-approved  and 


not  self-satisfied.  We  may  be  dissatisfied 
and  yet  not  self-condemned." 

It  is  thus  at  eighty  years  of  age  that  I  look 
back  upon  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
I  imbibed  something  of  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love  in  my  grandfather's 
home  at  Farmington.  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  this  review ;  but  I  am  not 
self-condemned.  I  say  to  my  Father,  as  I 
say  to  myself :  I  have  often  been  defeated, 
but  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  often 
faltered  and  fallen,  but  I  have  kept  up  the 
race ;  I  have  been  besieged  all  my  life  with 
doubts,  and  they  still  sometimes  hammer  at 
the  gates,  but  I  have  kept  my  faith. 

And  I  look  forward  *to  the  Great  Adven- 
ture, which  now  cannot  be  far  off,  with  awe, 
but  not  with  apprehension.  I  enjoy  my 
work,  my  home,  my  friends,  my  life.  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  part  with  them.  But  all  my  life 
I  have  stood  in  the  bow  looking  forward  with 
hopeful  anticipation  to  the  life  before  me. 
When  the  time  comes  for  my  embarkation, 
and  the  ropes  are  cast  off  and  I  put  out  to 
sea,  I  think  I  shall  still  be  standing  in  the 
bow  and  still  looking  forward  with  eager 
curiosity  and  glad  hopefulness  to  the  new 
world  to  which  the  unknown  voyage  will 
bring  me. 
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WHAT   NEW  YORK  CITY  IS  DOING  UNDER 
A   COMMISSION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 


BY  QUINGY  SHARPE   MILLS 


TO  visitors  New  York  is  a  city  of  per- 
ennial wonders  in  its  amusements, 
in  its  tireless  growth  of  sky-scrapers, 
and  to  a  comparatively  small  percentage,  in 
the  even  more  ambitious  structure  of  its  busi- 
ness  enterprises.     These  are  the  things  ^nth 
which  the  outsider  sojournmg  m  New  \ork 
City  ordinarily  contents  himself ;  but  what  is 
there  for  him  as  a  citizen  of  his  own  munici- 
Dditv   whether  he  hails  from  another  great 
dtv  like  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  or  from  a 
countr>'  viUage.  to  learn  from  the  expenence 
of  New  York's  six  million  mhabitants  m  gov- 
erning themselves  ? 

That  the  big  city  has  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment he  takes  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is 
dimly  conscious  of  reading  in  the  newspapers 
that  it  has  a  Mayor  who  speaks  at  pubHc 
dinners,  commands  a  police  force  which  is 
engaged  in  an  apparently  endless  warfare  for 
the  suppression  of  gunmen,  and  sometimes 
gets  himself  mentioned  as  a  possibiUt>'  for 
nomination  as  Governor  or  President,  only 
to  be  forgotten  invariably  at  the  last  minute 
when  the  nominating  is  actually  done. 

But  the  average  visitor  would  be  only  more 
surprised,  not  to  say  shocked,  than  the  aver- 
age  citizen  of  New  York  itself  to  learn  that 
the  Nation's  biggest  dty  is  directing  its  affairs 
under  a  commission  form  of  government,  and 
has  been  doing  so  ever  since  the  creation  of 
Greater  New  York  in  1898.  The  general 
tendency  is  to  view  commission  government  as 
still  in  the  stage  of  doubtful  experiment.  Yet. 
in  a  modified  form,  it  has  demonstrated  itself 
in  the  past  seventeen  years  to  be  highly  practi- 
cable in  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world. 
From  New  York's  successes  as  well  as 
from  its  mistakes  under  modified  commission 
rule  the  other  cities  of  the  countr>'  and  the 
towns  as  well  may  learn  much.  Notably, 
from  the  experience  of  New  York  City  in 
recent  years  they  may  learn  how  a  civic 
problem,  whether  it  be  the  digging  of  a 
sewer  ditch  or  the  building  of  a  $300,000,000 
rapid  transit  system,  may  be  solved  without 
jrraft  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  waste. 
In  a  city  where  the  **  Tweed  Court-House" 
still  stands  in  City  Hall  Park  as  an  ugly 
monument  to  graft,  that  is  accomplishing 
wonders.     That   Court- House    would    have 


been  costly  at  $5,000,000.  The  city  paid 
$20,000,000  for  it  fort)*  years  ago  I  The 
question  that  naturally  arises  is,  **  How  has 
the  advance  which  renders  such  a  scandal 
impossible  been  effected  ?" 

The  men  at  present  at  the  head  of  New 
York  City's  government  believe  that  it  has 
been  due  primarily  to  the  awakening  of  the  civic 
conscience  by  such  disclosures  as  those  which 
sent  Tweed  to  jail  for  his  Court-House 
grafting.  To  justify  the  trust  which  this 
awakening  has  placed  in  them  they  are  now 
laboring  to  prevent  any  increase  through 
waste  in  the  cost  of  a  new  New  York  County 
Court-House,  estimated  at  $17,500,000. 
Next,  they  believe  that  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  of  municipal 
government  more  neariy  perfect  than  any 
previously  devised  and  in  which  cooperation 
among  the  city's  elective  administrative  heads 
is  the  keystone  idea. 

Perhaps  it  was  prejudice  against  the  name 
commission  as  suggesting  an  innovation  that 
impelled  New  York  City  s  Charter  framers  to 
call  its  principal  governing  body  of  eight 
members  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
|K)rtionment,  but  a  modified  commission  it  is 
in  effect.  While  the  Mayor  presides  over  its 
sessions  and  has  the  power  of  absolute  veto 
over  certain  of  its  actions,  the  powers  of  the 
seven  other  members  are  so  nicely  balanced 
against  his  that  he  cannot  afford  to  try  to 
rule  with  an  iron  hand. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  as  a  whole  holds 
absolute  control  over  the  city's  purse-strings, 
so  that  if  a  Mayor  should  be  overbearing  liis 
associates  could  thwart  his  administration  by 
\rithholding  the  funds  necessary-  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  plans  in  the  twenty-nine  city 
departments  which  are  directed  by  commis- 
sioners whom  he  appoints.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Comp- 
troller, the  other  two  principal  elective  offi- 
cers, cast  the  same  number  of  votes  each  as 
the  Mayor  in  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  are 
to  be  reckoned  with  particularly  by  him. 
Five  Borough  Presidents,  each  practically  a 
mayor  himself  in  a  city  which  would  rank 
alone  as  a  municipality  of  the  first  class, 
cast  the  seven  other  votes  among  them. 

Such  an  organization  results  in  a  system 
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of  check  and  counter-chedc  whkfa  would  en- 
able any  one  of  the  eight  members  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  to  block  waste  or  graft 
by  simply  resorting  to  publicity.  There 
has  been  no  need  for  public  graft-checking 
and  little  for  public  action  to  prevent  waste 
ia  the  five  vears  liiat  the  men  now  in  control 
of  New  York  ('itys  affairs  have  been  in 
office.  They  were  elected  on  the  platform 
that  the  city's  business  should  be  transacted 
in  businesslike  fashion,  and  they  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  working  out  a  more 
orderly  system  of  administration,  which  they 
hope  to  go  far  toward  perfecting  in  the  three 
years  of  their  term  still  remaining. 

Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President 
(Jeorge  McAneny  of  tlie  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  Comptroller  William  A.  Prendcr-^t 
form  the  **  triumvirate  "  which  does  most  to 
shape  the  polic>'  of  the  city  administration 
by  casting  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  votes  in 
the  Board  of  Estimate — three  votes  each. 
These  three  men  are  bending  every  energy 
toward  establishing  a  business  method  in  the 
direction  of  New  York  City's  affairs  which 
will  so  commend  itself  to  the  voters  that  they 
will  refuse  to  go  back  at  the  mimidpal  elec- 
tion of  1917  or  any  subsequent  election  to 
the  old  si>oi!s  system  of  government. 

That  is  the  only  way,  they  believe,  by  which 
political  machine  control  of  New  York  City, 
whether  the  machine  be  run  by  Tammany  or 
by  some  other  organization,  can  be  eliminated 
permanently.  Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  McAneny, 
and  Mr.  Prendergast  have  consented  to  state 
for  The  Oudook  their  views  of  the  task  that 
they  have  undertaken.  Each  has  his  own 
particular  problems  to  deal  with,  but  all  are 
agreed  absolutely  on  the  proposition  that  any 
administration  of  New  York  City's  government 
to  be  successful  from  the  taxpayer's  stand- 
point must  be  non-partisan.  Mayor  Mitchel 
said  in  his  statement  for  The  Outlook : 

**  The  government  of  a  city  such  as  New 
York  is,  because  of  its  extent  and  the  variety 
of  its  activities,  complicated  and  difficult,  but 
its  purposes  are  simple.  These  are  merely 
to  carry  on  every  branch  of  city  work  with  the 
single  object  of  rendering  effective  service  to 
the  public.  Once  this  spirit  is  put  into  a  dty 
government,  scandals,  corruption,  and  even 
incompetence  disappear  and  public  satisfac- 
tion and  municipal  progress  take  their  place. 

**  Of  course  you  cannot  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  a  dty  merely  by  desiring  to  make  all 
activity  spell  service.  You  must  put  imagina- 
tion into  it.     You  must  find  the  desires  of 


the  public  and  help  formulate  them.  A  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  called  good  because  it  is 
effident ;  it  cannot  succeed  because  it  is  well 
intentioned-  Here  you  have  the  secret  of 
democrac)- — it  must  not  only  be  these  things, 
but  it  must  in  a  variety'  of  wa>*s  be  the 
expression  of  popular  desire  and  answer 
:o  popular  demands.  It  must  be  what  the 
public  regards  as  a  p>art  of  itself,  a  natural 
expression  of  its  own  d\TC  spirit. 

**  My  i>ersonal  ideal  for  .New  York  City's 
government  is  only  the  ideal  that  is  coming 
to  be  the  common  ideal  of  all  .\merican  dties. 
and  that  is  to  dose  the  door  foroxr  to  the 
old  t>'ranny  of  venal,  though  personally  pleas- 
ant, poKtidans,  and  to  keep  the  control  of 
public  life  and  dvic  development  in  the  hands 
of  the  true  dtizenship  of  New  York- 

**  I  believe  that  we  can  easilv  make  the 

« 

government  of  our  American  dties  the  con- 
spicuous achievement  of  our  American  dviii- 
zation.  It  will  take  time,  but  straightfor- 
ward endeavor  will  make  the  result  app>ear 
ver}'  much  more  quickly  than  may  now  seem 
possible.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  a  New  York 
that  shall  be  very  much  more  influential  in 
the  worid  than  any  dty  of  the  past,  ven- 
much  more  marvelous  than  the  capitals  of 
the  modem  worid — a  genuine  triumph  of 
self-govern  menu  This  and  all  that  it  means 
to  a  dvilized  people  is  the  goal  of  the  pres- 
ent effort  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
a  progressively  constructive  government  in 
New  York  City. 

**  I  think  that  you  can  say  that  there  are 
four  major  problems  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion particularly  here  at  this  time  :  the  devel- 
opment of  our  port,  induding  the  building  of 
water-front  terminals,  rail  and  marine;  the 
development  of  our  market  system,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  wholesale  terminal 
markets ;  the  extension  of  the  educational 
programme  of  the  dty  to  further  develop 
industrial  and  vocational  training ;  and  the 
continuing  of  the  administrative  improve- 
ment of  the  dty  government" 

President  McAneny,  as  \1ce-Mayor  and 
acting  head  of  the  dty  government  in  the 
absence  of  the  Mayor,  occupies  a  position 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Mayor  in  New 
York's  administrative  system.  He  has  been 
a  student  of  mimidpal  government  all  of  his 
life,  and  as  such  he  was  nominated  first  for 
Borough  President  of  Manhattan  in  1909, 
and  then  for  Aldermanic  President  two  years 
aijo.  Opposed  as  a  theorist  when  he  first 
ran  for  office,  there  was  no  one  who  dared 
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to  raise  that  cry  against  him  four  years  later, 
so  completely  had  he  made  good. 

'*  Every  other  city  in  the  United  States  can 
profit  by  what  we  have  learned  and  are  doing 
in  New  York  City,"  said  Mr.  McAneny 
when  interviewed  for  The  Oudook.  *'  The 
planning  of  city  government  as  a  busi- 
ness undertaking,  and  not  as  a  basis  for  a 
political  machine,  has  been  shown  by  our 
experience  here  to  be  an  accomplishable  fact 
and  not  an  unattainable  ideal. 

*•  We  have  set  ourselves  to  plan,  not  only  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  for  thirty  and  fifty 
years  from  to-day.  Every  city  should  have 
its  own  plan,  and  by  the  phrase  *  city  plan  * 
I  mean,  not  only  the  orderly  charting  of  its 
physical  growth,  but  also  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  co-ordinating  its  multiple  activ- 
ities and  eliminating  duplication  of  work  and 
consequent  waste  in  the  present. 

*'  Other  cities,  most  of  them  being  younger 
than  New  York,  should  be  able  to  profit  by 
our  mistakes  as  well  as  by  our  present  plan- 
ning. A  large  part  of  our  problem  here  to- 
day lies  in  dealing  with  defects  inherited  from 
the  past.  As  an  illustration,  take  Manhat- 
tan's street  system.  Those  who  laid  it  out 
many  years^ago  did  not  foresee  that  in  1914 
the  city  would  have  a  population  of  more 
than  5,500,000  centered  in  this  island,  and 
that  by  1934  that  population  would  be  more 
than  10,000,000. 

**  Consequently  the  north  and  south  avenues, 
being  too  few,  are  choked  with  traflSc.  To 
help  remedy  this  situation,  which  has  grown 
to  be  intolerable,  we  are  now  extending 
Seventh  Avenue  southward  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$9,000,000.  But  we  have  profited  by  the 
mistakes  of  our  predecessors  in  their  street 
plan,  for  we  have  within  the  last  two  years 
laid  out  our  great  new  $300,000,000  rapid 
transit  system  on  what,  literally,  has  been 
termed  a  '  radial  system,'  so  that  it  may  not 
only  fill  present  transportation  needs  but  fur- 
nish access  in  years  to  come  to  new  suburban 
districts  as  the  city  continues  to  spread  out. 

'*  The  working  basis  for  city  planning 
must,  of  course,  lie  in  home  rule.  A  city 
administration  may  plan  as  wisely  as  possible, 
but  if  it  is  hampered  in  carrying  out  its  plans 
by  outside  authority  from  the  State,  as  in  the 
case  of  New  York  City,  its  good  work  will  be 
greatly  hampered,  often  frustrated.  I  think 
that  the  National  political  parties  could  well 
adopt  as  one  of  their  tenets  non- partisan 
home  rule  for  cities — and  they  will  get  to 
that  some  day. 


**  Non-partisanship  in  city  government  is 
essential  to  intelligent  and  honest  dty  plan- 
ning and  to  fairness  in  home  rule.  We  have 
been  free  from  political  entanglements  in  the 
past  five  years  and  have  had  time  for  real 
constructive  civic  work.  The  city  has  been 
back  of  us  too,  and  it  encourages  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  going  to  stay  behind  the  sort 
of  government  that  we  have  striven  to  inau- 
gurate at  City  Hall." 

Upon  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York  devolves  the  responsibility  for  transacting 
the  city's  financial  business.  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast's  statement  dealt  naturally,  therefore, 
with  the  improvements  that  he  is  effecting  in 
his  department  of  the  city  government.  Mr. 
Prendergast  was  elected  first  in  1909,  and 
made  his  campaign  for  re-election  last  year 
on  his  business  record. 

**  City  government  is  a  business  enter- 
prise," he  said.  "  Politics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  government  of  the  dty  of  New 
York  is  one  of  the  greatest  business  enter- 
prises in  the  world.  It  has  not  always  been 
administered  as  such,  because  outiay  has 
been  allowed  far  to  exceed  income.  But  now* 
we  have  changed  all  that.  We  established  a 
strict  budget  sjstem  five  years  ago,  which 
makes  us  plan  before  we  spend,  and  now  the 
first  real  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  the 
receipts  of  each  year  pay  the  city's  expenses 
of  each  year. 

'*  Just  what  New  York  City's  business 
problem  is  may  be  put  clearly  to  all  by  stating 
that,  with  imperative  needs  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  new  subways, 
sewers,  and  other  public  improvements  of  all 
sorts,  the  city  now  owes  a  net  bonded  debt  of 
$1,045,730,462.55,  and  that  the  dty  is  already 
within  $51,000,000  of  the  total  debt  it  may 
legally  incur  for  all  new  projects  other  than 
water  supply.  That  total  is  fixed  by  law  at 
ten  per  cent  of  the  taxable  real  estate  within 
the  city  limits. 

**  The  dty  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 
heaviest  borrowers  in  the  world,  but  the  sud- 
den necessity  of  raising  a  $100,000,000  loan 
in  the  present  European  war  crisis  was  re- 
quired to  bring  home  to  its  dtizens  the  folly 
of  making  the  future  pay  for  present  bene- 
fits. This  loan  bears  heavy  interest.  It  was 
therefore  good  business  to  pay  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  meant  the  definite  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy  to  pay  as  we  go,  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan 
must  be  to  restrict  non-self-sustaining  public 
improvements,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
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present  generation  of  taxpayers  will  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  not  lay  the  cost  up 
against  posterity. 

"  This  necessity  has  created  some  uneasi- 
ness among  taxpayers,  and  yet  it  is  placing 
the  city's  business  on  the  most  economical 
basis.  Akeiady  the  sum  of  $37,745,836 — 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  annual  budget — has 
to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  each  year  to 
meet  the  interest  charges  alone  on  the  city's 
vast  outstanding  bonded  debt.  This  is  a 
per  capita  cost  of  $6.76  a  year  upon  the 
city's  whole  population.  This  annual  interest 
cost  has  risen  in  a  decade  from  $15,188,951, 
a  per  capita  cost  of  $3.89.  This  continu- 
ously increasing  cost — 148  per  cent  in  ten 
years — for  the  use  of  borrowed  money  alone 
must  and  will  be  stopped. 

"  The  ideal  of  any  municipality,  in  con- 
trast with  the  wasteful  system  that  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  here,  is  to  pay  as  it  goes, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  working  toward  in 
New  York." 

While  all  three  of  these  men  have  worked 
together,  each  has  made  his  own  particular 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  are  not  of  one  mind  politically, 
nor  have  they  always  agreed  on  points  of 
dty  policy,  but  they  have  subordinated  their 
personal  and  political  differences  so  thor- 
oughly in  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  the  city 
that  the  public  is  seldom  aware  that  the  per- 
sonal differences  occur,  and  the  average  citi- 
zen has  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr. 
McAneny  are  Independent  Democrats  and 
Mr.  Prendergast  is  a  Republican.  Although 
they  have  not  resigned  their  party  affiliations, 
they  have  refused  to  sacrifice  municipal  effi- 
ciency and  economy  to  provide  jobs  for  office- 
holders or  to  do  other  political  favors. 

Mr.  Mitchel  began  his  good  work  as  Mayor 
before  he  was  elected  by  declaring  that,  as 
he  was  being  supported  by  Independent 
Democrats,  Progressives,  and  Republicans, 
he  believed  that  applicants  for  office  from 
those  three  parties  should  receive  recognition 
frona  him,  but  that  the  first  requirement  for 
any  applicant  would  be  ability,  and  that  no 
one  would  get  a  job  through  political  backing 
alone.  And  he  lived  up  to  his  promise.  He 
staggered  the  political  leaders  by  establishing 
in  his  office  immediately  after  election  day  a 
card- index  system  by  which  all  applications  for 
appointments,  excepting,  of  course,  those  for 
commissionerships,  were  filed  for  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of 


the  applicants.     The  result  was  that  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  while  the  parties 
which  supported  him  got  positions  for  their 
followers  in  about  the  same   proportion  as 
the  votes  they  cast,  the  plums  were  not  given 
to  political  hacks,  and  no  criticisms  of  inefTi- 
cienc>'  have  yet  been  made  to  stand  against 
any  of  the  Mayor's  important  employees. 

As  late  as  October  last  Mr.  Mitchel  broke 
all  job-giving  rules  by  advertising  for  a  man 
for  the  job  of  Third  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Charities.   The  political  leaders  had  plenty 
of   candidates    for    the    five-thousand-dollar 
place,  but  none  of  them  suited  the  Mayor. 
So  he  had   advertisements   inserted  in   the 
newspapers   asking   for   applications   for   a 
responsible   position   as   business   manager. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  advertisement 
to  indicate  that  a  city  position  was  to  be  filled. 
As  a  result  he  secured  the  services  of  a  man 
who  had  been  head  of  the  purchase  and  sup- 
ply department  of  the  United  States  Elxpress 
Company  until  that  company  went   out  of 
business  recently,  and  who  had  previously 
been  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  the  politicians  got 
the  shock  of  their  lives.      Conditions  have 
assuredly  changed  at  City  Hall  since  the  time 
when  the  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  Richard 
Croker,  could  stick  his  fingers  into  his  vest 
pocket  on  inauguration  day  and  hand  the 
incoming  Mayor,  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  the  • 
list  of  his  commissioners  all  made  out  and 
ready  for  him  to  appoint. 

To  prove  that  he  was  not  talking  economy 
just  to  get  votes  while  campaigning  Mr. 
Mitchel  insisted  that  his  department  heads 
trim  to  the  bone  their  estimates  of  running 
expenses  for  1915.  The  result  was  the  sub- 
mission for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  city  of  departmental  estimates  totaling 
less  than  the  allowances  for  the  year  in  which 
they  were  made.  The  cut  was  nearly  two 
million  dollars.  That  was  contrary  to  all 
precedents,  for  commissioners  had  been  in 
the  habit  from  time  immemorial  of  asking  for 
all  manner  of  extras,  on  the  basis  that  the 
Board  of  Estimate  in  cutting  down  the  esti- 
mates would  be  bound  to  miss  some  of  the 
"  fat." 

Mr.  McAneny  and  Mr.  Prendergast  have 
labored  equally  hard  and  with  equally 
satisfactory  results  to  secure  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  divisions  of  the  dty  govern- 
ment immediately  under  their  charge,  and  so, 
in  the  main,  have  the  Borough  Presidents. 
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HE  civiiuation  of  Americans  is 
more  of  a  veneer  than  you  think." 
Thus  si>ake  a  widely  traveled  and 
highly  educated  East  ludian  to  the  writer 
recently.  He  had  been  arguing  that  the  war 
would  break  down  the  civilization  of  Europe. 
The  men  of  the  striving  lands  being  cut  off  in 
their  most  productive  f)eriod,  childhood  would 
lose  the  guidance  of  the  torch-bearers  of  dviii- 
zation  and  the  flame  would  go  out.  The  ( )rient, 
as  a  result,  would  be  called  upf)n  to  carr>' 
forward  the  processes  of  human  developinent 

The  remark  quoted  above  had  followed  an 
obser\'ation  and  a  question  by  the  writer. 

'*  Many  thousands  of  Americans  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  Nnsidng  Eur<)i>e  annually,"  I 
had  observed.  '•  I  >o  you  nt)t  think  they  have 
absorbed  enough  to  carr>'  forward  the  banner 
if  Europe  lays  it  down  ?" 

*'  You  Americans  do  not  go  to  Europe 
to  learn,"  he  said.  "  You  go  to  Euroi>e  to 
sp>end  a  vacation." 

He  continued  in  tones  that  grew  in  energy 
as  he  proceeded : 

"  You  go  to  get  a  rest,  not  as  an  observer 
and  student.  W  hen  I  was  in  Rome.  I  joined 
a  Cook's  party  for  one  day.  It  tried  to  see 
the  galleries  of  Rome  in  two  or  three  hours. 
I  took  my  own  guide  the  next  day,  went 
where  I  wanted  to  go,  and  sf>ent  as  much 
time  there  as  I  chose." 

The  East  Indian's  point  of  view  was  that 
civilization  is  something  more  than  the  hunt- 
ing American  s  readiness  to  agree  that  art  in 
the  abstract  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way.  The 
test  is  an  innate  affection  for  those  things  that 
denote  civilization  :  a  love  of  beauty  in  its 
various  forms  and  of  sincerity,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  injur>-  when  they  are  assaulted.  1 
shall  not  attempt  here  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
assertion  of  the  East  Indian  is  well  founded. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  to  be 
among  those  invited  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
old  whaling  town  of  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  the  oldest  English  setdement  within 
the  borders  of  the  present  State  of  New 
York.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  my 
arrival  I  walked  down  the  village  street.  In 
front  of  the  white,  s^iuare-turreied  old.  but 
well-preserved,  Presbyterian^hurch  I  turned 
into    a  street  quaintly   named   Jobs   Lane. 


Passing  the  memorial  librarj*  building  on  the 
terraced  comer.  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
building  that  gave  me  a  thrill,  for  it  instantly 
translated  me  across  seas  to  the  hills  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  courts  of  Venice.  It  was  the 
sensation  that  comes  to  all  those  who  have 
stood  with  hats  off  before  the  **  magical  and 
memorable  abodes  "  of  the  fair  land  of  Italia. 

Elevated  on  the  terrace  a  few  feet  back 
from  the  street  stood  the  narrow  facade  of  a 
one-stor>'  dull-red.  mottled  brick  building. 
Before  it  was  a  court,  brick  paved  and 
bounded  by  shoulder-high  walls  of  Italian 
design.  Long,  gracefully  curved,  and  easy 
steps  invited  one  to  enter  the  triple-arched 
loggia  of  the  building  or  to  pass  through  the 
arched  gate  on  the  left  to  the  sunlit  spaces  of 
green  beyond.  In  the  angles  of  the  court 
stood  great  garlanded  vases  flowing  over  with 
gay  flowers  brought  from  afar  and  yellow- 
tinged  evergreens  in  tubs.  Through  the  gate 
could  be  seen  other  vases  filled  with  bk)ssom- 
ing'  plants  and  fairy  fountains  whose  needle 
streams  sparkled  in  the  simlight  descending 
in  beams  through  the  leafy  canopy.  In  front 
of  the  columns  of  the  loggia  stood  delicately 
turned  Venetian  pillars  surmounted  by  busts 
and  carved  urns.  Upon  the  walls  of  the 
loggia  hung  Italian  terra<x>tta  reliefs  in  blue 
and  gold  and  ivory.  The  impulse  to  enter 
the  Art  Museum,  for  that  was  what  a  glimpse 
through  the  wide-open  door  revealed  it  to  be. 
was  irresistible. 

The    building    was    long,    being    perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the 
large  pipe-organ  at  the  rear,   but  compara- 
Uvely  narrow.  Through  open  doors  letting  out 
upon  the  s^jft.  dappled  lawn  of  the  arboretum 
surrounding  it   the  sunlight  entered  and  lay 
along  the  floor  in  bars  in  a  homely  fashion. 
One  almost  expected  to  sec  a  sleek  tabbv 
dozing  away  the  long,  lazy  afternoon  in  the 
gentle  warmth  of  the  June  sunshine.     Bathed 
m  this  glow  of  light,  tempered  bv  the  suffused 
and  subdued  iiiumination  from  {he  sk%  lights, 
were  finely  modeled   reproductions  in  plaster 
and  marble  of  many  of  the  best-known  pieces 
of  anaent  and  Renaissance  sculpture.     Up.  .n 
the  ^alls  of   one  room   were    large  phot> 
graphs  of  Itahan  Renaissance  painting   and 
arcmtectural  monuments,  suchTst.  Marks 
m   Venice.     There  vtre^r^        •   •     .        ■   • 
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artists  in  another  room,  illustrating  the 
prepress  of  the  art  which  distinguished  that 
era.  Some  of  the  paintings  dated  back  as 
far  as  the  period  of  Cimabue  and  the  parting 
from  the  Byzantine  style.  Among  the  pic- 
tures were  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  Dolci  and 
a  Holy  Family  attributed  to  a  pupil  of 
Raphael.  Then  there  were  in  still  another 
chamber  copies  of  a  Rembrandt  which  had 
the  rich,  golden  glow  of  an  original,  of  a 
Titian,  and  of  a  Raphael,  It  was  notice- 
able that  portraits  of  persons  who  had 
figured  largely  in  Greek,  Roman,  Italian, 
and  English  history  and  art,  chiefly  in  the 
round,  were  numerous.  'I'hey  were  por- 
traits of  the  highest  authenticity  available  and 
of  artistic  quality.  Included  among  them 
were  a  series  of  half-length  reproductions  of 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  kings  and  queens  of  England  upon 
their  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
colored  autotype  copy  in  full  size  of  the 
entire  Baj'eux  tapestry. 

The  Museum  was  a  neighborly  sort  of 
place.  It  may  have  been  a  temple  of  art ; 
but  the  order  of  worship  fitted  every-day 
life.  Some  sanctuaries  of  art  are  such  high 
and  mighty  places  that  one  feels  like  imitat- 
ing Moses  by  removing  the  sandals  from  off 


one's  feet  up>on  entering  and  standing  in  one 
spot.  Not  so  here.  The  Italian  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  close  connection  between 
art  and  every-day  Lving  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  place.  The  portal  was  entered 
as  freely  as  one  would  enter  a  post-office  or 
step  upon  one's  summer  porch.  One  might 
go  in  between  visits  to  the  grocer's  and  the 
meat-market.  Indeed,  it  was  easier  to  enter 
than  to  remain  outside. 

Its  builder  had  created  the  impression  that 
the  spirit  of  art  and  nature  were  so  closely 
akin  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  doister  the 
former.  The  building,  itself  a  bit  of  artbtry, 
half  hidden  by  shrubbery  and  vines,  seemed 
to  be  intended  solely  as  a  shelter  to  protect 
the  beautiful  objects  from  the  elements. 
Doors  on  all  sides  opened  out  to  the  lawn  of 
the  arboretum.  They  are  open  on  sunny  days, 
just  as  they  would  be  if  in  one's  own  house. 

This  impression  of  being  very  close  to  Ihe 
outer  world  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
Italian  reliefs  in  stone  and  terra-cotta,  in  ivory 
and  gold  and  blue,  were  hung  upon  the  exterior 
walls  just  as  a  della  Robbia  might  be  in  Fk>r- 
ence.  And,  located  as  the  Museum  was 
around  the  corner  from  the  f)ost-office  and 
the  village  stores,  and  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  weathered  shingled  houses  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  whaling  families,  one 


"THE    DOORS  AKE  OPES  OS   SUSSV   OAVS  JUM 

m^ht  easily  make  a  neiKhbor  of  the  beauty 
expressed  within  the  three  acres  of  green  on 
Job's  Lane. 

The  building,  in  fact,  is  more  than  an  art 
museum.  It  is  a  neighborhood  center.  A 
reception  was  held  here  on  one  evening  in 
liie  course  of  the  celebration.  There  were 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  soloists  and 
the  choral  society  of  the  town,  supported  by 
the  organ,  and  several  addresses,  'The  audi- 
ence, numbering  more  than  five  hundred 
persons,  sat  in  a  modulated  half-light  that 
softly  illuminated  the  objects  of  art  scattered 
all  about,  but  cast  no  shadows.  The  fragrant 
air  of  a  warm  June  evening  drifted  in  from 
the  lawns  through  the  open  doors.  Stretch- 
ing away  to  the  organ  in  the  distance,  facing 
each  other,  were  two  rows  of  marble  busts 
of  the  Roman  Caesars,  on  slender  pedestals, 
eighteen  all  told— a  sort  of  incomparable 
"  Sieges  Alice."  Commanding  them  was  the 
superb  full-length  figure  of  the  great  Ca;sar 
Augustus.  Behind  them  on  the  walls  hung 
the  paintings  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
period.  Close  by  my  chair  was  a  polished 
marble  copy  of  the  well-known  bust  of  the 
aiigular-visaged  Pietro  de  Medici.  The  fa- 
miliar figure  of  the  lad  eitiracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot  stood  only  a  little  way  off. 
The  more  intimate  company  included  Dante 
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and  Michelangelo  and  Homer,  while  (he 
'■  cloud  of  witnesses  "  was  augmented  in  the 
outer  circle  by  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Bayeux  tapestry  and  the  black  effigies 
of  the  kmgs  and  queens  of  England.  And 
in  the  extreme  background  the  spirits  of  a 
della  Robbia  and  a  Ghiberti  brooded  over  the 
whole.  Without  attempting  further  to  de. 
scribe  the  scene,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
<iuality  added  to  the  reminiscent  remarks  of 
the  speakers  and  the  music  through  their 
association  with  this  mighty  company  from 
out  the  past.  Each  contributed  to  the  socia- 
bility of  the  gathering  a  something  which 
would  have  been  lacking  if  a  barn-like  town, 
hali  had  been  the  meeting-place.  It  was 
making  art  a  neighbor. 

The  existence  of  the  Museum  is  due  lo 
Samuel  L.  Tarrish,  a  retired  New  York 
lawyer.  A  lover  ot  art  and  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  future,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  this  collection  and 
housing  it.  It  is  a  museum  with  a  purpose. 
'That  purpose  is  the  one  of  making  it  impos- 
sible for  a  future  visitor  to  America  to  say 
with  any  shadow  of  truth  what  my  East 
Indian  acquaintance  said.  This,  in  general, 
is  the  object  of  all  American  museums,  it  is 
to  be  assumed.  The  distinction  in  the  case 
of    the  Southampton   Museum   is  that   the 


collection  has  been  most  carefully  selected 
with  this  in  view. 

Mr.  Parrish  sought  to  establish  a  museum 
which  should  fit  into  the  needs  of  an  Ameri- 
can community  and  become  a  contributor  to 
its  life.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  argued,  it 
should  be  as  attractive  and  as  neighborly  as 
the  public  library  has  become.  It  should 
have  a  Collection  which  would  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schoo!  and  the  library. 
This,  it  goes  without  saying,  should  be  com- 
prised of  objects  that  meet  the  standards 
of  good  laste  and  of  art.  And  it  must  be 
accessible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Southampton  Mu- 
seum is  attractive,  neighborly,  and  accessible. 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Parrish's  museum  a  model 
for  the  small  American  community  in  this 
respect,  but  it  is  also  in  the  character  of  the 
collection  which  it  houses.     In  his  choice  of 


objects  he  has  selected  those  which  will  par- 
ticularly illustrate  the  history  of  art  and  the 
history  of  those  countries  that  have  contrib- 
uted most  to  American  dvilizadon.  He  has 
adopted  Carlyle's  view  in  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  value  of  the  portrait  as  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  history.  Besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  full-sized  reproductions  of  the  ideal 
forms  of  the  past,  he  has  included  in  hts  col- 
lection many  fine  copies  of  authentic  portrait 
busts,  "  The  collection  as  a  whole,"  Mr. 
Parrish  has  said,  "  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  such  objects  as  illustrate  or  repre- 
sent the  history,  biography,  and  art  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  the  three  coun- 
tries, above  all  others,  to  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica, directly  or  indirectly,  owe  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  our  intellectual  and  political  life." 
Such  a  museum  could  be  established  in 
any  town  in  the  United  States  which  is  large 


enough  to  house  and  support  a  public  library. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  easy  to  carry  out 
this  idea  on  the  plane  Mr.  I'arrish  has  estab- 
lished, for  not  every  community  could  afford 
to  have  copies  of  sculpture  made  in  stone. 
Nor  could  it  enlist  the  services  of  a  Saint- 
Gaudens,  as  Mr,  Parrish  did  when  choosing 
the  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  be 
reproduced  in  marble,  or  select  and  purchase 
original  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  for  the 
illustration  of  that  period  in  the  history  of  art. 
Mor  might  it  be  practicable  to  publish  on  the 
generous  scale  Mr.  Parrish  adopted  a  cata- 
logue giving  historical,  biographical,  and 
descriptive  data  regarding  every  object.  And 
most  difficult  of  all  would  be  the  finding  of 
the  man  or  community  group  equipped  with 
Mr.  Parrish's  love  for  and  understanding  of 
art  and  discriminating  judgment  to  form  so 
comprehensive  and  homogeneous  a  collection 


and  house  it  in  a  home  according  so  well  with 
the  spirit  of  art  and  the  object  of  the  museum. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  buy  good  plaster 
reproductions  of  the  best  in  plastic  act.  Ex- 
cellent phot<^raphs  and  opies  in  color  of 
paintings  may  also  be  had.  And  expert 
advice  can  be  obtained.  Other  communities 
would  do  well  to  study  the  plan  of  the  South- 
ampton Museum  and  collection.  A  collection 
'must  not  be  made  in  a  haphazard  way,  but 
with  a  definite  end  in  view.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  picture  is  a  good  one.  Has  it  a  value 
as  illustrating  a  phase  of  art  ?  Is  that  phase 
one  which  is  essential  to  a  general  knowledge 
of  art  and  illustrative  of  its  history  } 

If  art  is  to  have  its  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  civilization,  art  objects 
must  be  brought  as  close  to  the  home  as  col- 
lections of  books  have  been.  We  must  make 
a  neighbor  of  art  and  live  with  it. 
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IN  Chicago  there  is  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Commission,  lumberman,  soldier, 
pioneer,  and  successful  business  man, 
self-educated  to  appreciation  of  art  and  to 
allurement  of  the  antique,  who,  young  at 
seventy- three,  with  enthusiasm  unmistakable, 
high  up  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building  a 
few  minutes  each  day  of  a  few  months  each 
year  sells  railway  ties,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
time,  nearly  all  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
goes  questing  good  things  for  two  Chicago 
museums  and  a  Chicago  library.  He  is 
Edward  E.  Ayer,  a  gray-clad,  wide-shouldered 
woodsman,  with  a  ruddy  complexion  and  a 
sparse  gray  beard,  most  often  discovered  on 
the  back  seat  of  his  auto  chatting  familiarly 
of  Tibetan  and  Egyptian  fabrics,  of  ¥1  Grecos 
or  a  Kiu  Ying,  of  Akeley,  the  Angelo  of  the 
animal  world,  or  of  the  C heron  collection  of 
Corots  in  Paris,  of  a  marine  and  two  land- 
scapes in  a  museum  in  Florence.  He  speaks 
regretfully  of  the  pages  missing  from  a  cer- 
tain fine  old  volume  ;  he  speaks  in  his  thirty- 
second-degree  superlative  of  a  little  brochure 
he  has  just  obtained — "  It's  a  nugget,  man, 
it's  a  nugget  r' — and  then  turns  intimately 
to  **  poor  Frank  Millet,"  "  Zorn,"  to  in-and- 
out  bights  and  slips,  hidden  ingles  and  hidden 
inns  up  and  down  Europe,  in  and  out  Amer- 
ica, in  the  heart  of  Spain,  in  the  heart  of 
Egypt  or  the  Yellowstone.  His  North  Amer- 
ican collection  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  a  valuable  one  ;  his  Americana  is 
said  by  one  collector  to  be  the  finest  that 
exists ;  his  Mouranna  glass  collection  in  the 
Art  Institute  is  exceptional ;  and  his  books  in 
the  Ayer  Rooms  of  the  Newberry  Library 
have  been  gathered  from  all  over  the  world. 
He  has.  been  everywhere  ;  he  is  always  on 
the  way.     He  is  pioneering. 

Mr.  Ayer  has  been  pioneering  ever  since 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  with  no 
schooling  save  what  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting from  the  log  school-house  in  Wiscon- 
sin, struck  across  the  plains,  stopped  in 
Nevada,  then  the  roughest  place  in  the 
world,  worked  in  a  quartz-mill  twelve  hours 
on  and  twelve  off,  at  last  climbed  over  the 
mountains,. and  turned  up  in  San  Francisco 
with  a  quarter-dollar  in  his  pocket.  He 
went  ,to  sawing  wood,  chopping  wood,  and 
working  in  a  sawmill.  He  was  there  at 
work  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.     He 


wanted  more  pioneering.  He  enlisted  in 
the  First  California  Cavalrj',  therefore ;  cam- 
paigned through  southern  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico;  scrambled  up 
through  the  ranks  to  a  lieutenancy ;  at  last, 
after  three  years  of  service,  started  staging 
back  eastward,  home  over  the  old  Santa  ¥6 
trail,  and,  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  got  back  to 
Harvard — not  Harvard  College,  but  Harvard, 
Illinois.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  from  four  years  of  pioneering  he  had 
acquired  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  in  ma- 
terial assets.  But  he  had  acquired  other 
assets. 

Poets  are  pioneers  if  they  are  great  poets. 
Great  artists,  great  litterateurs,  are  pioneers, 
for  art  and  literature  are  but  flowers  dis- 
cerned in  the  dark  and  plucked  fearlessly 
therefrom.  All  creators  are  pioneers,  great 
in  the  measure  that  they  direct  their  vagar 
bondage  aright.  There  is  an  attribute  in  the 
temperament  of  the  pioneer  that  is  precious 
to  the  world — something  compounded  of 
courage,  self-reliance,  energy,  and  concen- 
tration that  develops  the  great  scientist  as 
well  as  the  great  soldier ;  it  is  essential  to 
great  art — every  artist  ought  to  be  by  nature 
a  vagabond  with  a  purpose ;  it  is  essential  to 
business — every  business  man  should  want 
the  spirit  of  marching  on. 

In  Arizona  Corporal  Ayer  wanted  pioneer- 
ing when  he  set  out  with  fifteen  men  under 
him  to  guard  a  mine  from  hostile  Indians. 
At  that  mine  one  could  have  judged  him  by 
the  needs  of  his  inquiring  mind — by  bis 
curiosity.  One  can  judge  any  man,  in  fact, 
by  his  curiosity.  He  poked  and  pioneered 
about  for  something  undiscovered  until  he 
struck  upon  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico." 
He  had  to  go  all  the  way  across  the  continent 
and  half-way  back  again  to  discover  Prescott's 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico. "  When  he  got  back  to 
Harvard,  he  had  read  this  history  twice,  and 
he  was  endeavoring,  it  is  said,  zealously  to 
find  opportunity  to  read  it  fifty  times.  His 
father  gave  him  a  third-interest  in  a  store, 
and  from  Harvard  sent  him  into  Chicago  one 
day  to  buy  dry  goods.  He  returned  with 
Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Mexico." 

"  I  was  going  down  Lake  Street/'  he  ex- 
plained one  evening  to  a  friend  (and  this  friend 
passed  the  story,  but  with  Mr.  Ayer  incognito, 
on   to  The  Outlook   once  before),  "  and  T 
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came  to  a  sign — *  Cobb  &  Pritchard.'  The 
sign  hung  over  a  bookstore,  and  in  the  front 
window  of  the  bookstore  I  saw  an  edition 
of  Prescott's  '  Mexico.'  " 

He  turned,  with  real  love  of  books  as 
books,  to  describe  the  edition  while  his  auto 
leaped  ahead — it  was  Lippincott's  edition  in 
three  volumes.     He  went  on  : 

*•  I  asked  the  price.  '  Seventeen  fifty,'  said 
the  tall  proprietor.  I  said  I  would  take  one 
volume.  He  shook  his  head.  He  wouldn't 
come  down,  and  I  couldn't  climb  up.  I 
handled  the  volumes,  and  my  mind  worked  up 
to  the  price.  I  thought  that  I  might  buy 
them  all  and  pay  for  one  volume  at  a  time. 
'  My  name's  *Edward  Ayer,'  I  told  him.  *  I've 
been  in  the  service.  I  want  that  set.  I 
haven't  enough  money  to  buy  it.  My  father 
has  given  me  a  third  interest  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Harvard.  I  will  come  to  Chicago 
every  month  to  buy  goods  ;  and,  if  you  will 
let  me  have  the  first  volume  to  take  home 
with  me,  I  will  give  you  three  and  a  half 
dollars,  which  is  all  I  have.  And  I  will  pay 
you  each  mopth  till  I  pay  all  the  seventeen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.'  He  said :  *  Young 
man,  you  take  those  three  volumes  home  at 
once.'  He  was  just  a  dear  I  I  didn't  touch 
the  earth  except  the  high  places  on  the  way 
home." 

From  that  time,  one  learns,  the  young 
pioneer  prospered,  and  his  prospering  was 
measured  by  the  number  of  books  he  bought. 
He  went  on  the  road ;  he  set  up  as  a  con- 
tractor for  railway  ties,  telegraph  poles. 
He  was  prosperous  forty  years  ago,  when  he 
had  fifteen  hundred  volumes. 

He  gives  Prescott  credit  for  inspiring  and 
directing  him  to  good  books.  He  concluded 
to  start  at  the  beginning,  and  so  read  Gibbon's 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  Mohammed ;  got 
especially  interested  in  **  The  Conquest  of 
Granada,"  and  that  got  him  to  Columbus, 
and  Columbus  introduced  him  auspiciously 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  they  passed 
him  on  to  Charles  V,  and  Charles  to  Philip 
II,  and  Philip  to  the  great  wars,  to  England, 
the  Armada,  de  Palma,  and  so  on.  He 
got  interested  in  the  literature  of  England ; 
then  he  managed  to  acquire  Scott,  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  Charles  Reade,  the  essayists,  and  the 
poets.  He  had  many  books,  and  he  was 
ambitious  to  get  more. 

This  desirable  citizen  is  a  very  modest 
citizen,  even  though  a  very  enthusiastic  one. 
He  had  to  be  taken  on  the  wing,  and  he  rose 


to  wing  very  quickly  when  his  first  biographer 
hove  in  sight.  "  You  are  too  modest,  Mr. 
Ayer,"  he  is  told ;  "  you  must  remember 
that  two  modesties  make  an  immodesty." 
He  laughs,  steadies  his  blue  eyes,  scratches 
his  beard  doubtfully.  He  insists  that  all  he 
has  done  has  been  selfish  ;  he  is  told  that 
he  has  a  duty — to  tell  other  men,  especially 
young  men,  how  to  enrich  their  lives. 

*'  I'm  just  a  business  man,"  he  insists. 
"  I  just  go  after  these  antiques  and  books 
because  I  love  them.  ...  If  a  man  doesn't 
leave  a  little  for  those  who  come  after  him 
that  can  educate,  he's  a  pretty  poor  type  of 
man,  indeed.  ..." 

He  lapses  back  to  art  again.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  art,  even  with  a  large  "  T  "  and  a 
small  "a,"  is  all  very  fine  for  glory's  sake, 
but  not  of  much  consequence  for  anything 
else  unless  it  has  influence  on  mankind.  He 
tries  resolutely  not  to  commit  himself,  and 
he  can't  get  out  of  the  moving  automobile  if 
he  tries. 

"  .  .  .  I'm  getting  more  out  of  it  than 
Chicago.  I  tell  you  no  man  ever  spent  a 
portion  of  his  time  co-operating  with  histori- 
cal societies,  museums,  schools,  and  art  insti- 
tutes that  he  didn't  get  ten  times  as  much 
for  himself  as  he  gives  his  city.  I  have  not 
done  much  of  any  account,  but  I  owe  an 
enormous  amount  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
to  the  splendid  galaxy  of  citizens  who  maintain 
its  orchestra,  museums,  and  schools,  and  are 
making  Chicago  the  student  city  of  America." 

He  insists  that  Chicago  is  the  student  city 
of  America  ;  he  insists  that  Chicago  citizens, 
civically  at  least,  are  the  most  proud  ;  and,  to 
illustrate,  he  explains  that,  in  donations  from 
ten  dollars  to  ten  thousand,  they  have  raised 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build 
Orchestra  Hall  and  to  foster  the  Thomas 
Orchestra.  Then  he  turns  to  describe,  with 
all  the  pride  of  an  eager  patron,  the  great 
crescent  of  educational  institutions  stretching 
from  Lake  Forest  University  along  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Field  Museum — almost  a 
score  of  them — that  teach,  in  addition  to  the 
students  the  public  schools  teach,  more  than 
thirty-six  thousand.  His  enthusiasm  is  infec- 
tious. 

One  begins  to  understand,  in  fact,  why  in 
his  office,  looking  out  on  the  gray  reach  of 
the  lake  and  on  the  great  arc  of  the  break- 
water that  promises  a  vast  playground  espla- 
nade with  a  great  museum  at  either  end  of 
it,  looking  down  on  Michigan  Avenue  with 
its  slippery  sluiceway  of  automobiles  and  its 
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pedestrians  cross.ng  to  the  Art  Museum  or 
Orchestra  HaU,  this  tiniberman  does  busi- 
ness  with  such  enthusiasm,  even  at  sevent>. 
three,  when  his  office  is  directed  by  others 
than  he.  He  carries  into  his  work  the  en- 
thusiasm  that  he  gains  from  contact  with  the 
dty  builders  and  from  pioneering-with-a-pur- 
pose  all  over  the  worid.  He  turns  his  pleas- 
ure  to  his  profit  He  uses  the  allurement  of 
art  and  the  antique  to  help  his  business  as 
weU  as  to  help  his  community. 

Appreciation  of  art  and  the  antique  is  a 
simple  enough  thing — one  readily  under- 
stands the  joy  in  such  appreciation.  But 
few  business  men  understand  why  any  man 
with  enthusiasm  and  liberal  means  should  go 
rummaging  the  world  after  bits  of  art  and 
"  bunches  of  dusty  antiquities." 

"  These  things  are  useful,"  Mr.  Ayer  says, 
**  practically — just  as  iiseful  as  history.  They 
call  attention  to  historical  time  and  place. 
They  are  of  interest  to  others.  They  satisfy 
a  natural  craving  for  beautiful  things,  and 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  others." 

He  dwells  on  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of 
others.  He  has  come  to  feel,  in  fact,  what 
great  men  discover  early  in  life  and  nearly 
all  men  suspect  sometime  in  life — that  help- 
ing others,  helping  one's  community,  is  all 
that  ultimately  is  worth  while. 

So  he  keeps  on  pioneering,  keeping  ahead 
of  the  years.  Every  year,  as  r^^larly  as 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  he  goes  to  Europe  to 
paint  and  returns  to  America  to  write ;  be- 
tween the  first  and  fourteenth  of  February, 
with  Mrs.  Ayer,  he  crosses  over,  gets  into  his 
French  automobile,  and  travels  till  the  first  of 
June,  when  he  returns  to  America  again. 
Always  with  Mrs.  Ayer,  he  has  thus  gone 
abroad  twenty-seven  times.  He  has  traveled 
in  Africa  and  Europe  during  the  last  eleven 
years  with  his  automobile  more  than  sixty-five 
thousand  miles,  and  in  America  ninety-seven 
thousand,  in  addition  to  more  than  a  million 
mOes  by  rail  and  water  during  his  life.  There 
is  historical  method  in  his  meanderings.  To 
illustrate,  one  year  the  Ayers  went  to  Hippo, 
Algiers,  and  took  up  the  long-lost  trail  of 
St.  Augustine.  They  followed  him  from 
Hippo,  where  he  was  a  wonderful  child,  to 
Carthage,  where  he  misbehaved  ;  to  Rome, 
where  he  taught  and  misbehaved  still  more  ; 
at  last  to  Milan,  where  St.  Ambrose  made  a 
saint  of  him.  In  the  same  manner  they 
have  foUowed  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Joan  of 
Arc,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  even  old 
Sancho    himself.     From    her    meanderings 


Mrs  Ayer  has  drawn  material  for  a  travel 
book   on    northern    .\frica.      She  has    also 

Sf^!i  /''«^'-  Ayer  (some  years  sin^ 
Benevides's  -  History  of  Xew  Mexico  "  wri^n 
in  1630,and  Milfet's " Captivity 'V^w^ 
^^- Ayer  has  brought  E^S^riJS^^st^ 

fortheChKagomuseumsandaChicagTbW 

He  IS  merely  trymg  to  satisf/S  rS 

passion    he  says,  to  leave  for  ^^hSS 

who    follow    a  better  chan^  "^children 

sion  Preso^tts  ^ConquSTo?  McS^-'S: 
planted  m  him— that  and  lnn«r  a  ^^^  "»* 
Snder  the  ope^-^j^^^-"^  nights 

mills,  strildng  throih  ^^£^^^^1 

learned  of  the  vast  sources  of  natmT^J  ^ 
he  wants  museums  to  uichSv!^^""* 

-  We  all  need  beautiful  things  in  our  Kves  " 
he  sa>'s  ;  -  and  what  chance  have  oi  S£n 
to  get  all  there  is  to  be  had  from  WeTS^ 
are  not  ever  taught  what  makes  the  soU  tf^ 
they  walk  on  black  >"  ^  «c  sou  that 

and  mothers  of  children,  shouW  not  only  love 
art,  but  shouW  know  some  natural  history— 
Kjology.  botany    anthropology,  and  geology . 
That  ^  why  during  the  seven  years  whenhe 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  since  as  Chairman 
of  the  Administration   Committee,  he   has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  Museum. 
At  its  start  he  presented  to  the  Museum  his 
great  collection  of  Indian  paraphernalia  that 
he  had  spent  twenty  years  in  getting  together, 
and  his  ornithological  librar>%  consisting  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  colored  plates  of 
birds.     He  was  Chairman  of  the  Collection 
Committee  before  the  Museum  was  founded, 
and  since,  during  visits  to  Europe,  he  has 
purchased   the   entire    Eg>'ptian   collection, 
most  of  the  Etruscan  collection,  all  of  the 
original  Italian  bronze,  and  has  selected  all  the 
reproduced  Pompeian  bronze.    The  guards      • 
see  Mr.  Ayer  at  the  Museum  three  or  four 
times  each  week  when  he  is  in  Chicago.    He 
has  added  much  to  the  tremendous  store  of 
precious  things  packed  in  the  vast  storehouse 
that  was  the  Fine  Arts  Building  of  the  World's 
Fjiir  and  is  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which,  before  many  months   have 
passed,   will   find   a   home    in  an   inspiring 
building  on  the  lake  front 

He  is  one  of  the   trustees  of  the  Art 
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Institute.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Historical  Society  for  twenty  years,  President 
of  the  Archaeological  Society,  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  Historical  Societies, 
and  of  several  clubs,  not  the  least  significant 
of  which  is  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club, 
which  boasts  its  right  to  exist  because  of  the 
city  planning  that  it  does.  He  was  also  a 
director  and  has  been  for  twenty  years  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Newberry  Library,  which 
as  a  reference  library  is  quite  as  well  known 
as  the  Crerar  Library  is  known  as  a  scientific 
library. 

This  lumberman  explains  enthusiastically 
while  making  the  rounds  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum :  **  One  can  know,  after  a  trip  through 
a  museum  like  this,  the  social  life  of  the 
American  Indian  as  well  as  one  can  know 
the  social  life  of  an  aunt  after  rummaging 
from  her  kitchen  to  her  cupola.  Come  over 
here.  Now  look  at  these  Peruvian  pottery 
jars  with  portraits.  Now  don't  you  know 
that  fellow  ?  Why,  youVe  seen  him  down- 
town.    His  name  is .     He*s  one  of  the 

village  wise  men.  And  don't  you  know  that 
scribe,  and  that  fellow,  and  that  ?  I  know 
them  as  well  as  if  they  went  autoing  with  me 
yesterday.     We're  friends." 

He  never  wearies  of  things  that  are  fine. 
When  abroad  the  first  time,  in  Florence,  while 
Mrs.  Ayer  was  suffering  from  typhoid,  Mr. 
Ayer,  in  three  months,  went  through  the  three 
art  galleries  just  seventy-two  times.  One  can- 
not put  by  the  anomaly  of  this  business  man 
waxing  with  fine  discernment  and  unmitigated 
enthusiasm  over  collections  of  Back  China  and 
Tibetan,  over  a  collection  of  African  jewels 
that  he  himself  gathered,  chatting  easily  all 
the  while  about  the  Dashir  pyramids,  about 
Egyptian  bronzes,  about  the  Etruscan  col- 
lection, and  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  falls 
of  meteorites — thirty  to  fifty  more  than 
are  owned  by  any  other  museum  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Ayer  has  collected  personally 
illuminated  manuscripts,  Korans,  Persian 
manuscripts,  laces,  furniture,  p)orcelains,  lus- 
ters, pewters,  embroidery  stuffs,  Navajo, 
Mexican,  Algerian,  and  Tunisian  blankets, 
and  much  else.  He  pauses  to  explain  what 
the  N.  W.  Harris  Fund  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  accomplishing,  with 
its  miniature  museums  traveling  by  auto 
from  the  central  museum,  for  thousands  of 
school-children.  Then  he  leaps  away  to 
reminiscence  about  speckled  trout  in  Western 
brooks,  and  points  out  the  wonderful  effects 
the  museum  has  been  able  to  get  by  using 


stippled  glass  to  suggest  water  about  mounted 
fish.  He  eulogizes  Akeley,  whom  he  des^- 
nates  as  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  animab, 
and  he  points  out  the  accuracy  of  detail  with 
which  this  taxidermist  represents  the  flexures 
of  the  animal  muscles  and  the  very  outlines 
of  the  veins  under  the  tight  skins.  He  makes 
a  college  man  feel,  indeed,  that  whoever  first 
said  that  a  college  education  is  necessary  to 
finer  appreciation  and  more  accurate  thinking 
must  Mmself  have  been  a  college  man. 

His  mind  and  judgment,  in  fact,  are  fairly 
unerring.  His  friends  call  him  "  the  natural- 
bom  collector."  He  has  gone  into  curio  shops 
all  over  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  said  that 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Egypt,  which  he  knew 
so  little  of,  has  he  been  deceived.  Never- 
theless, his  whole  training  was  started  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  by  no  more  than  an 
accidental  peep  into  Prescott's  *'  Conquest  of 
Mexico." 

He  is  asked  how  any  young  man  can  come 
to  a  love  such  as  he  has  for  art. 

"  I  should  tell  him,"  he  said,  "  deliberately 
to  go  into  the  Art  Institute  an  hour  a  week 
— make  it  a  duty." 

"  And  study  ?" 

"  No ;  just  look  at  the  pictures  and  get 
familiar  with  them.  He  can't  help  learning 
to  love  them.  ...  If  I  had  a  boy,  I  should 
insist  on  his  going  to  a  natural  history  mu- 
seum, too." 

"  And  study  ?" 

**  Yes ;  I  should  ask  him  to  do  some  study- 
ing. You  don't  have  to  study  pictures  to 
learn  to  like  them,  but  you  must  study 
geology,  anthropology,  botany,  and  histor>\ 
Think  what  a  man  misses  if  he  doesn't  know 
some  of  those  things !" 

"  And  books  ?" 

"  He  should  get  them,  handle  them ;  he 
will  learn  to  like  them." 

He  takes  one  to  the  Newberry  Library 
at  last  To  this  library  a  few  years  ago  he 
gave  his  entire  collection,  and  it  is  now  being 
used  extensively  and  is  actually  making  his- 
tory, for  from  its  manuscripts  and  records 
more  than  one  historian,  and  numerous 
college  students  as  well,  have  gathered  in- 
formation never  generally  known  before. 
In  the  two  "Ayer  rooms"  one  finds  an 
immense  number  of  interesting  things  : 
17,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  4,000 
separate  manuscripts,  some  of  them  volumes ; 
thousands  of  printed  maps ;  300  manuscripts ; 
2,625  portraits  or  drawings  by  artists  in  the 
field;  390  prints;  9,770  phot(^;raphs,  indud- 
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ing  8,000  of  "  The  Pictorial  History  of  the 
Philippines,"  in  which  a  short  history  of  each 
of  the  thirty-eight  linguistic  groups  is  given, 
and  each  photograph  is  described  by  Dean 
Worcester,  the  scientist  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  for  so  many  years ; 
ten  volumes  and  nine  single  sheets  of 
Portulana. 

There  are  16  editions  and  different  works 
of  John  Smith ;  22  editions  of  Hennepin ; 
20  editions  of  Jonathan  Carver ;  53  editions 
of  Las  Casas ;  every  early  edition  of  Cham- 
plain  ;  every  early  edition  of  Lescarbot ; 
every  early  edition  of  Sagard ;  about  3,000 
volumes  in  the  Indian  languages,  covering 
220  tribes  in  America,  38  in  the  Philippines, 
1  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  the  finest  set  of 
Ptolemy  known — 60  volumes,  including  5 
in  manuscript ;  one  of  the  great  collections 
of  Ortelius  and  Apianus ;  and  general  geo- 
graphical atlases.  His  Jesuit  Relations  are 
very  near  the  top,  consisting  of  38  out  of  the 
41  Cremaisi  in  original  editions  ;  the  26  Gil- 
mary  Shea ;  the  8  O'Callaghan ;  all  of  the 
Margry ;  the  Cleveland  edition,  over  70 
volumes;   the   Quebec   edition;    and   many 


manuscripts;  also  100  Mexican  pictographs 
on  maguey  paper  and  leather. 

The  library  is  rich  also  in  early  and  first 
editions  on  all  parts  of  North  America,  per- 
taining especially  to  Indian  history,  and  has 
351  titles  of  Captivities  ;  1,260  oiF  the  2,625 
portraits  and  drawings  are  crayons  by  Bur- 
bank  ;  400  are  by  Waldeck  ;  50  by  Carl 
Bodmer;  250  are  lead-pencil  portraits  by 
Catlin,  with  a  short  biography  of  each. 

At  last  one  turns  to  a  carefully  tooled 
group  of  books — three  of  them — in  red 
binding. 

Mr.  Ayer  smiled.  He  forgot  for  the  min- 
ute to  mention  that  he  has  had  for  two  years 
two  men  copying  manuscripts  in  far-away 
Seville  and  Jerez  about  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. He  told  affectionately  how  he  took 
these  three  volumes  to  Binder  Zaehnsdorf  and 
said  he  wanted  the  best  Grolieresque  bindings 
for  them  that  money  could  buy.  "  What's 
the  joke  ?''  the  famous  Englishman  asked. 
"  It's  No.  1  and  2  and  3  in  my  library,"  Mr. 
Ayer  says  he  replied ;  "  it's  Prescott's 
*  Conquest  of  Mexico.'  It's  the  comer-stone 
of  my  life." 


MY   IMMIGRANT  NEIGHBORS 

BY  GERTRUDE  BARNUM 

II— AN  ARTIST  IN  A  MACHINE-MADE  WORLD 


MY  first  sight  of  Henri  d'Autremot 
was  in  the  entrance  hall  of  a  settle- 
ment house.  A  sensitive-featured, 
handsome  man,  small,  nervous,  dressed  in 
threadbare  trousers  and  a  rusty  Prince  Albert 
coat,  he  stood,  elaborately  bowing.  His  head 
was  large,  his  eyes  glowed  darkly,  and  black 
eyebrows  contrasted  sharply  with  the  snow 
white  of  his  full,  silky,  longish  hair. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  wished, 
he  was  dramatic. 

"  I  wish  to  ask — but  no,  I  wish  to  demand 
work,  mad'moiselle,"  he  said. 

Asked  what  kind  of  work,  he  replied  : 

**  By  trade  I  am  a  cabinetmaker,  wood- 
carver — "  Then,  dashing  first  at  the  hall 
hat-rack,  next  at  a  small  chair,  he  shook  them 
in  turn  with  fury. 

"  Thees,"  he  cried,  "  and  thees  I  Here 
you  see  the  articles  of  beauty  (?)  which  rob 
me  of  my  art,  my  livelihood  1" 


Scornfully  his  shapely  hands  twirled,  to 
imitate  the  curlicues  and  knobs  decorating  the 
hat-rack.  "  Cheap  !"  he  sneered.  "  But  no, 
not  even  cheap,  en  fin.  See  I"  he  indicated 
a  loose  round  in  the  chair.  **  It  is  cosdy ; 
they  fall  apart." 

"  You  are  a  hand-worker,  then  V* 

"  In  the  past,  yes.  Now  I  beg  for  work 
in  a  machine-made  world — in  vain  I" 

Very  soon  this  unique  Frenchman  had 
captivated  us,  one  and  all,  at  the  settlement, 
and  we  brought  ourselves  and  our  friends 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  with  orders  for 
specimens  of  his  handicraft :  clock  cases  with 
tiny  doors  opening  with  a  spring  to  disclose 
key  shelves,  secretaires  with  surprising  com- 
partments, hall  chairs,  hat-trees,  box-tables — 
all  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  artistic 
design. 

"  What  matter,"  said  we,  "  that  they  are 
shockingly  expensive  1  It  is  worth  the  money, 
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if  only  to  see  the  change  in  Henri  d'Autre- 
mot."  For  the  burning  thirst  vanished  from 
his  eyes,  the  sunken  cheeks  filled  out,  the 
bitter  droop  lifted  from  his  lips,  and  a  conta- 
gious happiness  supplanted  the  despair  which 
had  been  so  evident  at  his  first  appearance. 
There  was,  however,  a  limit  to  our  resources, 
and  gradually  orders  for  this  prot^g^  of  ours 
narrowed  down  to  such  humble  tasks  as  fur- 
niture-polishing, which  we  felt  was  humiliating 
to  a  skilled  craftsman.  D'Autremot's  face 
spoke  volumes  as  our  friends  offered  him  such 
drudgery.  He  would  hesitate — "Madame 
would  not  perhaps  desire  a  petite  cabinet  ? 
I  should  carry  the  style  of  madame's  drawing- 
room.  Or  an  elegant  case  for  bijouterie  ?  I 
shall  make  you  a  secret  drawer."  These  sug- 
gestions faiUng,  he  would  sigh  deeply  and,  as 
a  favor  to  madame,  would  undertake  the 
furniture-polishing. 

With  such  work,  there  were  always  uncon- 
scionable delays,  most  trying  to  the  patience. 
It  would  remain  half-finished  while  the 
Frenchman  took  vacations  to  fashion  gifts 
for  his  favorite  settlement  resident — an  odd 
slipper  box,  embossed,  a  carved  pear-wood 
photograph  frame,  a  flower-stand  of  rare 
grace.  And  it  became  still  further  embar- 
rassing when  we  saw  that  our  artist  was 
growing  enamored  of  the  object  of  these 
attentions.  His  sentiment  was  purely  unself- 
ish— he  asked  and  hoped  for  nothing  more 
than  the  privilege  of  serving — but  there 
came  a  time  when  we  were  obliged  to  find 
relief  from  this  complicated  state  of  affairs. . 

Fortunately,  at  last  a  position  was  found 
for  M.  d'Autremot  in  a  piano  factory  in  a 
remote  town,  and  this  position  was  accepted 
gratefully  and  with  good  grace.  Being  quick- 
witted, our  friend  had  long  suspected  that 
orders  for  his  work  were  more  and  more 
forced ;  being  sensitive,  he  was  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  object  of  his  affection  was 
much  troubled  by  his  poverty  and  humiliation. 
So  he  took  his  departure  spiritedly,  after 
presenting  us  all  with  delightful  souvenirs. 
And  we  breathed  freely  once  again. 

To  our  great  satisfaction,  we  were  soon 
assured  that  all  was  well  with  him.  And  to 
his  special  lady  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Since  I  feel  your  tender  heart  remains 
sad  with  imagination  of  misfortune  to  myself, 
I  take  pleasure  to  inform  you  the  reward  my 
talents  and  long  starving  now  receive.  The 
poor  cabinetmaker  has  come  to  his  heart's 
desire,  to  be  permitted  hand-work.  Here  in 
this  pianos  f actorie  you  shall  be  informed  are 


fine  cases  for  the  musical  instruments.  So 
rich  have  I  become  from  my  work  that  I 
am  changed  in  fortune.  Do  you  perceive 
d'Autremot,  the  proletarian,  residing  in  an 
opera  building?  My  building,  which  was 
formerly  an  opera-house,  is  now  apartments. 
It  is  not  everywhere  one  finds  so  fine  archi- 
tecture I  I  have  in  this  apartment  boudoir, 
reception,  buffet,  studio.  Is  it  not  that  I 
have  earned  so  commodious  living  by  devote 
myself  always  to  art  ? 

"  Mademoiselle  has  no  longer  to  make  her- 
self anxious  for  me.  I  have  great  heart  now 
to  convey  balm  to  her  soft  feelings." 

For  nearly  two  years  came  such  letters 
and  other  tokens  of  affectionate  considera- 
tion. Now  a  pressed  nos^^ay,  now  a  Int  of 
hand-work.  The  letters  always  were  dieer- 
ful — quaint  sketches  of  village  characters, 
descriptions  of  the  landscape  in  changing^ 
seasons,  as  seen  from  his  window.  '*  Almost 
like  a  dream,"  he  wrote. 

Finally,  one  day  there  came  a  small  satin- 
wood  box  inlaid  with  charming  designs  in  \aXs 
of  mahogany.  Under  a  sliding  Hd  first  was 
disclosed  a  pressed  rose,  next  the  chrysalis 
of  a  butterfly ;  beneath  lay  a  fragrant  note : 

"This  morning  before  the  aurora  has 
formed,  yes,  long  before — I  realize  that  I  am 
waiting  on  my  bed  now  for  the  kind  Death. 
This,  which  I  inclose,  I  have  kept  it  in  my 
sanctuary  for  long,  and  have  decide  now  is  the 
time  come  to  send  it,  as  the  very  spirit  of  one 
dearly  remembering  you.  I  pray  you  efiface 
forever  the  trouble  for  me.  My  soul,  like  the 
butterfly,  finds  liberation.  The  little  flower 
will  say  to  you,  *  I  expire,  and  on  this  final 
moment  I  desire  to  be  caressed  by  a  true 
and  gentle  heart.' 

"  This  will  go  to  you  only  after  I  fie  in 
the  beautiful  earth,  which  always  I  have 
clasped  as  a  mother.  I  beg  you  will  not 
come  to  see  me  conquered  in  flesh,  but 
will  commune  with  my  free  spirit  whidi 
greets  you.     Adieu, 

"  Henri  d'Autremot." 

Later  we  learned  the  facts  of  the  last 
days  and  the  death  of  the  great-hearted 
artist.  And  we  knew  that  he  had  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  for  all  the  pictures 
which  had  brought  us  cheer.  We  found 
that  his  apartment — "  boudoir,  reception, 
buffet,  studio  " — had  consisted  of  one  shabby 
room  whose  cracked  window  faced  directly 
against  an  opposite  brick  wall.  His  work 
at    the   factory  had    been    piano-polishing, 
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which  he  had  done  intermittently,  and  which 
therefore  had  brought  him  a  very  meager 
wage.  The  quaint  village  characters  he  had 
described  had  been  entirely  fictitious,  for  he 
lived  alone  and  aloof,  spending  all  his  spare 
time  in  the  indulgence  of  his  art  cravings. 

**  He  wuz  kinda  crazy,"  his  former  land- 
lady declared.     "  He  owed  us   money,  but 


he  kep^  on  buy  in'  tools  and  colorin'  stuff. 
He  usta  hev  fancy  match-safes  an'  brackets 
an'  such  truck  all  'roun'  the  room.  We 
took  *em,  after,  fer  the  rent.  He  sure  wuz 
kinda  crazy." 

And  so,  broken  upon  its  wheels,  Henri 
d'Autremot  had  been  thrown  away  by  a 
**  machine-made  world." 


THE  WAR-INDUCED  ECONOMY 

ANTE-BELLUM  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  AMERICA.    THE  INCREASE 
OF  LOANS  MORE  RAPID  THAN  THAT  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH 
THE    NECESSITY    FOR    AND    BENEFITS    OF    RETRENCHMENT* 
CAN     THRIFT    AND    SIMPLICITY    BE     MADE     FASHIONABLE? 

BY  THEODORE  H.   PRICE 


AUGUST-I915 
Although  war's  vulture  wings  spread  wide. 

And  there  is  grief  and  there  is  pain, 
Triumphant  over  time  and  tide 

The  eternal  verities  remain ; 

Above  the  holocausts  of  slain 
This  dream  celestial  hovers  still,— 

Out  of  all  woeful  loss  some  gain 
Wrought  by  the  great  consoling  Will ! 
— Clinton  Scollardy  in  tht  N$w  York  Evtninf  Sun, 

TH  E  war  has  now  lasted  over  a  year,  and 
we  are  still  in  ignorance  of  its  cause 
or  unable  to  see  how  it  will  be  ended. 

During  this  long  year,  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  some  good  must  result  from 
everything  have  frequently  had  our  optinysm 
subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  to  meet  which 
we  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  draw 
hopefully  on  an  imaginary  future. 

Latterly,  however,  our  confidence  in  the 
blessings  of  adversity  has  been  renewed  as 
we  notice  the  world-wide  economy  that  the 
war  has  induced. 

If  we  were  living  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  as  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  says  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Bible  was  dictated 
by  God  to  amanuenses  and  was  wholly  free 
from  error,  we  should  doubdess  conclude  that 
the  war  was  a  divinely  ordained  punishment 
visited  upon  the  world  for  extravagance,  and 
that  the  economy  already  noticeable  was  the 
first  sign  of  **  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 

But  whether  we  believe  in  the  providential 
control  of  human  affairs  or  not,  we  must  admit 
that  the  extravagance  in  personal,  corporate, 
and  political  expenditure  which  preceded  the 
war  helped  to  make  it  possible,  and  that  one 


of  its  consequences  will  be  a  return  to  the 
frugality  and  self-restraint  that  makes  for 
character  and  happiness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  back  for 
comparisons  which  will  bring  into  relief  the 
extravagance  of  the  era  which  may  be  said  to 
have  ended  in  August,  1914. 

It  commenced  with  the  trade  expansion 
which  followed  the  Spanish-American  and  the 
Boer  \V'ars. 

Those  two  events  seem  to  have  brought 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  England 
to  a  new  appreciation  of  their  commercial 
power,  and  the  financial  forces  of  both  nations 
were  forthwith  mobilized  on  a  scale  pre^ 
viously  undreamed  of. 

At  about  the  same  time  it  was  discovered 
that  property  hitherto  inconvertible  could  be 
made  readily  convertible  by  transmuting  it 
into  the  shares  of  the  consolidations  miscalled 
trusts,  and  concurrently  it  became  neces- 
sary  greatly  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
world^s  finanaal  institutions  to  provide  the 
credit  subtending  this  capitalization  and  ex^ 
pansion. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  figures  that  will 
make  every  phase  of  this  process  clear,  bu 
Zo'  "'^  ""^  '^..'■^Pjdity  may  be  had  from  the 

rn'm  rag°"'"^'  ^  ^^«  ^^'^  -'  '^^  'OP  o^ 
eno^uTto'if^w     *^^"'"^«    *ho«e  ^^o  are  old 

the  demands   of  li^^^  "^^  v^o^^^f^  for 

may  come  to  under^'*^  '"^  ^^^l  *"''  "'**'• 
blessing  in  dis^te^,«i  ^V»y  the  war  ,s  a 

^uise    if  ,t  ^jjj  ^jjgck  the  ex- 
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Bank  clearings  New  York  for  year $31,261,037,730 

Deposits  New  York  Clearing-House  banks  December  31  $397,979,100 
Loans  New  York  Clearing-House  banks  December  31 .  $413,650,400 
Deposits  in  all  the  joint-stock  banks  of  England  (in- 
cluding the  Bank  of  England) ;{;368,663,000 

Loans  in  all  the  joint-stock  banks  of  England  (including 

Bank  of  England)  March  31 jC269yS07,000 

Deposits  in  all  National  banks  U.  S $1,573,700,000 

Loans  of  all  National  banks  U.  S $1 ,830,600,000 

Par  value  stocks  listed  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  $4,362,803,700 

Exports  from  United  States $847,665,194 

Imports  into  United  States $866,400,922 

Gross  revenue  American  railways $1,370,401,489 

Annual  expenses  United  States  Government $492,324,027 

National  wealth  of  United  States $70,000,000,000 


ni3  Per  cent 

$94,634,281,984  2o3 

$1,769,766,000  345 

$1,902,376,000  360 

;^805,352,000  118 

;^539,800.000  100 

$7,096,700,000  351 

$6,168,500,000  237 

$14,179,111,725  325 

$2,465,884,150  190 

$1,813,008,234  109 

$3,193,856,332  133 

$967,737,355  96 

$187,000,000,000  16; 
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travagance  against  which  they  have  impotently 
protested. 

In  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1913  the 
loans  of  the  New  York  banks  increased  360 
per  cent,  and  those  of  all  the  National  banks 
237  per  cent,  while  the  National  wealth  in- 
creased only  167  per  cent,  of  which  increase 
a  large  portion  is  represented  by  the  higher 
value  at  which  farm  property  is  now  ap- 
praised. 

In  the  same  period  the  total  par  value  of 
the  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  increased  325  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  for  the  entire  country  is  ptobably 
greater. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  credit  expansion  of 
the  Nation  has  entirely  outstripped  the  in- 
crease in  wealth. 

In  other  words,  we  have  learned  how  to  put 
our  property  in  negotiable  shape  and  then  to 
borrow  on  it. 

The  increase  in  the  loans  on  life  insurance 
policies,  of  which  the  life  insurance  companies 
are  complaining  so  bitterly,  is  but  one  evidence 
of  the  American  tendency  in  this  direction, 
and  the  municipal  borrowing  that  has  put 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  and  threatens  to  bankrupt  some 
larger  cities,  is  another. 

During  this  same  twenty  years  a  number 
of  men  previously  unheard  of  have  become 
"  multi-millionaires,"  which  word  is  described 
as  "  recent  "  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  pub- 
lished in  19(X). 

The  creation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  produced  the  first  group  of  these 
newly  rich  individuals,  and  oil  and  automo- 
biles, tobacco  and  ten-cent  stores,  the  mail- 
order business  and  trolley  cars,  drug-stores 
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and  five-cent  magazines,  hydro-electric  plants, 
and,  finally,  war  material,  have  made  so 
many  men  inordinately  rich  that  the  influence 
of  their  lavish  expenditure  has  distinctly  af- 
fected American  thought  and  life,  and  habitu- 
ated many  to  luxuries  that  few  can  afford. 

The  expensive  hotel,  of  which  the  Wal- 
dorf, opened  in  1892,  was  the  first  example, 
is  largely  due  to  the  creation  of  these  great 
and  exotic  fortunes.  Now  hardly  any  im- 
portant American  city  is  without  one  or 
more  of  these  glittering  hostelries  where 
people  of  modest  incomes,  who  ought  to  be 
in  their  homes  a  few  blocks  away,  spend  more 
than  they  should  for  the  privilege  of  eating 
in  public  and  dancing  between  courses  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  onlookers. 

In  many  other  directions  the  same  influ- 
ence is  at  work.  We  try  to  send  our  children 
to  fashionable  and  expensive  schools  and 
colleges,  and  endeavor  to  deceive  ourselves 
and  others  by  saying  that  we  do  so  that  they 
may  make  "  desirable  friends,"  which  in  most 
cases  is  a  euphemism  for  the  children  of  the 
rich. 

We  wear  unnecessarily  expensive  'clothes. 
We  give  entertainments  that  are  costly  rather 
than  enjoyable.  We  ride  in  cabs  when  we 
should  walk  or  go  in  the  street  cars,  and 
keep  automobiles  when  we  can't  afford  them. 
We  smoke  imported  cigars  rather  than  a  pipe, 
and  travel  in  Pullman  cars  when  the  ordinary- 
coaches  are  just  as  comfortable.  All  because 
we  lack  the  moral  courage  to  admit  that  we 
have  less  money  than  our  neighbor. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  higher  quality*  of 
moral  courage  is  required  in  America  than 
elsewhere  to  resist  successfully  the  subtle 
temptation  to  extravagance.     The  Republic 
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is  founded  upon  the  declaration  that  **  all 
men  are  created  equal  **  and  endowed  with 
an  *'  inalienable  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." None  of  us  quite  believe  this,  for  we 
know  that  we  are  the  superiors  of  many,  but 
we  hesitate  to  admit  our  inferiority  to  any, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  buying  what  we 
think  others  expect  us  to  purchase. 

If  the  average  American  was  ever  taught  to 

"  Consult    your    means,    avoid    the    tempter's 
wiles. 
Shun  ginning  hosts  of  unreceipted  files, 
Let  Heaven-eyed  prudence  battle  with  desire, 
And  win  the  victory,  tho*  it  be  through  fire," 

he  has  entirely  forgotten  the  advice  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Most  of  us  have  been  living  well  up  to,  if 
not  in  excess  of,  our  incomes,  and  to  balance 
our  books  have  been  compelled  to  use 
hope  rather  than  arithmetic.  In  our  per- 
sonal accounts,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
finns  and  corporations  with  which  we  are 
identified  and  the  political  communities  of 
which  we  are  members,  we  have  permitted 
ourselves  to  capitalize  the  future  and  borrow 
uF>on  the  securities  so  created. 

The  result  is  that  loans  have  expanded  at  a 
rate  much  in  excess  of  that  at  which  the 
National  wealth  has  increased. 

The  same  facility  in  borrowing  from  the 
future  has  been  acquired  in  Europe  and  has 
made  the  war  possible. 

German  "  preparedness  "  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  Imperial  Government  had 
not  been  able  to  borrow  from  the  future  the 
huge  sums  that  were  necessary  to  equip  the 
army  and  navy. 

The  fighting  could  not  have  lasted  a  month 
if  the  credit  machinery  of  England  had  not 
made  it  practicable  to  convert  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  generations  into  bank  credits. 
The  struggle  must  come  to  an  end  when  this 
conversion  becomes  impossible. 

How  much  longer  the  process  can  continue 
no  one  can  say,  but  signs  of  exhaustion  are 

already  to  be  seen. 

The  leaders  of  the  English  Government, 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith 
down,  are  importunately  urging  the  practice 
of  economy  on  the  English  people.  Else- 
where in  Europe  such  appeals  are  unneces- 
sary, for  economy  is  a  condition  of  existence. 

In  England  the  Parliamentary  War  Sav- 
ings Committee  has  made  an  appeal  to  men 
and  women  to  economize  as  they  never  did 
before  and  to  stop  every  form  of  extrava- 
gance  '    It  asks  for  pledges  to  abstain  from 


any  and  all  things  that  are  luxiuies.  H.  E. 
Morgan,  one  of  the  active  members  of  the 
committee,  advocates  pledges  to  suit  dif- 
ferent phases  of  society.  One  would  be  for 
domestic  servants  to  refrain  from  extrava- 
gance in  the  kitchen. 

Another  would  be  to  give  up  the  use  of 
motor  cars  for  private  purposes  or  the  use  of 
restaurants  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Mr. 
Morgan  laid  stress  on  the  neoessitj'  of  ignor- 
ing new  fashions  and  wearing  clothing  until 
it  was  worn  out. 

"Half  the  income  of  the  nation  to^iay,** 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  **  is  held  by  two  million 
people,  and  the  other  half  by  forty- three 
million.  We  want  the  first  two  million,  but 
I  hope  the  scheme  may  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  pledges  in  all  grades  of  life.  We  attack 
the  motor  cars  first,  because  they  are  the  great- 
est factors  in  advertising  wealth  and  comfort. 
Motor  cars  show  luxur>'.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  any  ostentation." 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  McKenna, 
addressing  Parliament,  said  : 

It  is  economy  that  we  need  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  credit  ...  It  is  vital  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  save  at  the  present  time.  .  .  . 
We  must  convince  the  public  that  personal 
extravagance  must  be  avoided  during  the  war. 
.  .  .  Now  is  the  golden  time  for  saving. 

The  London  **  Times  "  thus  exhorts  indi- 
vidual economy : 

Let  us  economize,  reduce  our  consumption, 
especially  of  articles  which  must  be  imported ; 
eat  less  meat  and  bread,  grow  and  eat  vegeta- 
bles, smoke  less  tobacco,  use  less  petrol. 
These  are  only  examples  of  how  every  one  can 
economize,  as  we  are  certainly  not  economizinjj 
at  .the  present  time.  To  many  men,  and  even 
to  those  in  authority,  the  effects  which  can  be 
produced  by  self-denial  may  seem  negligible. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  .  .  .  Meas- 
ures ought  to  be  taken  to  encourage  savings 
among  those  classes  who  are  prospering  now, 
but  who  are  bound,  unless  they  save,  to  drink 
the  waters  of  affliction  in  the  dark  days  of 
depression  hereafter. 

A  Woman's  War  Economy  Lea^rue  has 
been  formed  in  London  under  the  leadership 
oi  the  most  fashionable  and  aristocratic 
women  in  society. 

The  object  is  to  help  the  Government  in 
the  present  national  crisis  by  urging  the 
women  of  the  country  to  pledge  themselves 
to  certam  definite  restrictions  on  their  ex- 
penditure during  the  war. 

•'The  women  of  England,"  the  promoter^ 
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of  the  League  say,  "  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  their  efforts  at  home,  to  help  in  winning 
the  victory  which  our  brave  men  are  contend- 
ing for  in  France.  We  know  that  the  victory 
we  pray  for  depends  upon  our  willingness  to 
bear  privation  and  to  practice  self-denial,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  those  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  send  their  dearest  to  fight  will  be 
ready  to  save  every  penny  to  crown  their 
fighting  with  success.  The  example  must 
be  set  by  those  who  have  the  widest  margin 
of  the  unessentials  of  life." 

The  members  of  the  new  League  pledge 
themselves — 

To  reduce  in  every  way  possible  the  ex- 
penditure on  imported  goods  and  strictly  to 
limit  the  purchase  of  everything  that  comes 
under  the  category  of  luxuries. 

To  buy  as  few  luxurious  articles  of  cloth- 
ing as  possible. 

To  resist  all  efforts  to  introduce  new 
fashions. 

To  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
motors,  except  for  necessary  or  charitable 
purposes. 

To  give  up  all  unnecessary  entertaining, 
both  at  home  and  at  restaurants ;  and 

To  restrict  home  consumption  to  );he  low- 
est possible  limits. 

In  no  case  to  employ  men  servants  unless 
ineligible  for  public  service. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  for  years 
after  the  war  extravagance  will  be  restrained 
by  law  and  economy  made  fashionable  by 
royalty,  if,  indeed,  royalty  shall  survive. 

In  America  the  influence  of  European 
example  is  already  noticeable.  Last  winter 
was  the  most  disastrous  season  the  New 
York  theaters  have  had  in  years.  The  pur- 
veyors of  unnecessary  luxuries  in  the  United 
States  are  unanimous  in  reporting  the  poor- 
est business  they  have  ever  experienced. 
The  importation  of  diamonds,  one  of  the 
surest  exponents  of  extravagance,  has  fallen 
to  a  minimum.  At  the  fashionable  water- 
ing places  there  is  but  little  frivolous  expendi- 
ture this  summer  despite  the  enforced  deten- 
tion in  this  country  of  those  who  usually 
spend  large  sums  in  European  travel. 

At  the  fashionable  hotels  and  restaurants 
the  attendance  is  small,  the  expenditure 
modest,  and  several  of  them  have  reduced 
prices  or  have  introduced  the  innovation  of 
"  half  portions  "  for  one  j)erson  by  way  of 
attracting  the  economically  inclined. 

Doubtless  all  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  sad- 
ness and  sympathy  with  suffering  that  per- 


vades the  world,  but  it  also  reflects  the 
universal  tendency  toward  economy  that  is 
the  result  of  European  necessity  and  example. 

In  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  tendency  will  become  a 
habit. 

The  leaders  of  society  in  this  country  can 
perform  a  substantial  service  if  they  will 
encourage  economy  by  example  in  every  way 
possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  self- 
denial  is  painful  or  distressing.  It  mortifies 
a  false  pride,  but  the  joy  of  adjusting  extrav- 
agant tastes  to  a  small  income  can  become 
just  as  keen  as  that  of  doing  anything  else 
that  is  difficult.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
mental  and  emotional  training. 

Nearly  every  one  of  us  would  be  better  for 
eating  less,  walking  more,  and  having  fewer 
clothes  to  worry  about  and  choose  from. 

If  fashionable  women  would  put  the  stamp 
of  their  approval  upon  three-course  dinners 
of  simple  food,  both  host  and  guests  would 
have  better  digestions  and  more  enjoyment. 

Probably  it  is  futile  to  protest  against 
extravagance  in  women's  dress,  but  an  article 
in  the  "  Atlantic  Mon^y/'  some  months 
since,  which,  urged  **  uniforms  for  women  " 
on  social  occasions,  similar  to  the  conven- 
tional dress  suit  that  men  wear,  might  be 
widely  circulated  and  read  with  profit. 

The  effect  of  a  well-organized  campa^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  economy  in  Amer- 
ica might  indeed  be  beneficial  in  many  ways 
that  do  not  at  first  suggest  themselves.  For 
one  thing,  it  would  undoubtedly  encourage 
early  marriages  and  bring  domestic  happiness 
within  the  reach  of  many  young  men  and 
women  for  whom  it  is  now  a  hope  deferred 
because  they  cannot  face  the  social  isolation 
which  a  small  income  implies. 

Then,  too,  it  would  diminish  the  present 
.  adulation  of  wealth  and  eagerness  to  be  rich, 
and  bring  about  a  much- needed  change  in 
the  idealism  of  American  youth. 

In  political  affairs  the  effect  would  also  be 
felt,  for,  having  become  careful  in  our  own 
expenditures,  we  probably  would  become  less 
tolerant  of  wastefulness  in  the  Government 

Most  important  of  all,  it  would  develop  the 
strength  of  character  that  is  always  the  prod- 
uct of  self-restraint,  and  both  the  individual 
and  the  Nation  wouki  be  better  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically. 

The  war  is  deplorable,  but  it  will  be  more 
deplorable  if  its  lessons  are  unheeded.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  folly 
of  extravagance  and  the  wisdom  of  economy. 


THE    VOICE 

BY   CLINTON   SGOLLARD 

Over  the  woodland's  western  walls 

In   the  dawn  there's  a  voice  that  calls, 

Calls  some  sweet  inscrutable  thing, 
And  sets  my  feet  to  wandering! 

Why  I  fare  I  do  not  know, 
Nor  by  what  devious  paths  I  go, 

But  I  must  up  and  out  and  away. 
Vagrant,  vagabond,  estray. 

Thrall  to  the  voice  that  calls  and  calls 
Over  the  woodland's  western  walls! 

Time  is  but  as  sand  in  the  glass 
Where  I  loiter  and  where  I  pass; 

Time  is  but  as  the  thistle-drift, 

Tossed  on  the  winds  that  sing  and  shift. 

More  to  me  is  the  wayside  flower 
Than  all  of  grandeur  and  all  of  power. 

Haply  I  have  been  summoned  to  see 
Where  life's  dearest  treasures  be! 

Haply  I  must  learn  again," 

Through  stress  and  sacrifice  and  pain. 

To  know  that  the  things  of  largest  worth 
Lie  close  to  the  throbbing  heart  of  earth! 


THE    THINGS    DIVINE 

BY  JEAN  BROOKE   BURT 

These  are  the  things  I  hold  divine : 
A  trusting  child's  hand  laid  in  mine, 
Rich  brown  earth  and  wind-tossed  trees. 
The  taste  of  grapes  and  the  drone  of  bees, 
A  rhythmic  gallop,  long  June  days, 
A  rose-hedged  lane  and  lovers'  lays. 
The  welcome  smile  on  neighbors'  faces, 
Cool,  wide  hills  and  open  places. 
Breeze-blown  fields  of  silver  rye. 
The  wild  sweet  note  of  a  plover's  cr>% 
Fresh  spring  showers  and  scent  of  box, 
The  soft  pale  tint  of  the  garden  phlox, 
Lilacs  blooming,  a  drowsy  noon, 
A  flight  of  geese  and  an  autumn  moon, 
Rolling  meadows  and  storm-washed^  heights, 
A  fountain's  murmur  on  summer  nights, 
A  dappled  fawn  in  the  forest  hush, 
Simple  words  and  the  song  of  a  thrush, 
Rose-red  dawns  and  a  mate  to  share 
With  comrade  soul  my  gypsy  fare, 
A  wailing  fire  when  the  twilight  ends, 
A  gallant  heart  and  the  voice  of  friends. 
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French  in  the  Heart  of  America  (The).  By 
John  Finley.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
12.50. 

From  an  American  who  has  lectured  at  the 
Sorbonne  one  expects  a  sympathetic  account  of 
what  has  affected  Frenchmen  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Dr.  Fin- 
ley's  volume.  Much  of  what  it  contains  was 
spoken  by  the  author  in  the  Amphiih^lLtre 
Richelieu  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  some  of  it  at 
Lille,  Nancy,  Dijon,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  other 
French  cities.  Dr.  Finley's  purpose  was  "  to 
freshen  and  brighten  for  the  French  the  mem- 
ory of  what  some  of  them  had  seemingly  wished 
to  forget  and  to  visualize  to  them  the  vigorous, 
hopeful,  achieving  life  that  is  passing  before 
that  background  of  Gallic  venturing  and  pray- 
ing." 

That  which  was  spoken  in  France  will  be  read 
in  America  with  interest,  but  with  an  especially 
keen  interest  by  those  who  know  their  Parkman 
well.  As  we  think  of  that  great  stretch  of 
country  from  Labrador  to  the  Lakes,  and  then 
by  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf,  there 
comes  to  one  a  reminiscent  dream  of  empire. 
This  has  a  striking  distinctness  in  these  days  of 
a  '*  new  democracy."  And  now,  in  time  of 
war,  anything  which  accentuates  the  heroism 
shown  in  the  past  by  the  French  is  also  brought 
out  the  more  distinctly  by  the  heroism  which 
the  French  of  our  day  are  evincing — and  that 
with  a  modesty  and  restraint  which  belie  the 
traditional  opinion  of  the  French  held  by  many 
who  do  not  know  France. 

The  French  in  the  heart  of  France  may  seem 
different  from  the  French  in  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. And  yet  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween Lyons  and  Pittsburgh,  save  that  perhaps 
Pittsburgh  may  be  somewhat  dingier.  Pitts- 
burgh stands  in  the  very  heart  of  those  French 
settlements  where  once  stretched  a  chain  of 
French  forts.  We  little  realize  what  we  owe  to 
the  French  foundation  in  America.  This  is 
sometimes  called  an  Anglo-Saxon  country,  but 
it  does  not  rest  altogether  on  Anglo-Saxon  foun- 
dations. One  has  but  to  turn  page  after  page 
of  Dr.  Finley's  book  to  realize  that  of  those 
early  and  apparently  unsuccessful  labors  of  the 
French  in  this  country  many  of  them  were  labors 
in  the  rooting  and  grounding  of  a  civilization 
which  has  persisted  throughout  the  decades. 
The  ^ery  names  Detroit,  Marquette,  Vincennes, 
St.  Louis,  may  remind  us  that  in  our  own  ear- 
liest days  it  was  France  more  than  any  other 
country  which  penetrated  our  wildernesses  and 
conquered  them  for  civilization.  Dr.  Finley 
thus  describes  what  the  French  did: 

Our  KTeatdebt  to  English  antecedents  has  obscured  the 

fact  that  the  great  physical  heritage,  .  .  .  consecrated  of 

(iallic  spirit, came,  in  effect,  directly  lr<»in  the  hands  that 

won  its  first  title,  the  French,  into  the  hands  of  American 
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settlers,  at  the  moment  when  a  **  separate  and  individual 
people"  were  ** springing  into  national  life."  .  .  .  And 
when  the  Revolution  was  over  and  independence  was 
won,  by  the  aid  of  France  let  it  be  remembered,  the  only 
settlements  .  .  .  were  three  little  clusters  of  French  gath- 
ered about  the  forts  once  French,  then  for  a  few  years 
nominally  English,  and  then  American;  two  thousand 
inhabitants  at  Detroit,  and  four  thousand  at  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  hamlets  along  the  Mississippi 
above  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  French  inhabitants 
n^ere  not  of  piu-e  blood.  The  French  seldom  took  wonsen 
with  them  into  the  wilderness.  They  were  traders,  trap- 
pers, and  soldiers.  They  married  Indian  wives,  untram- 
meled,  as  President  Roosevelt  says,  "by  the  queer  pride 
which  makes  a  man  of  English  stock  unwilling  to  n^ake  a 
red-skinned  woman  his  wife,  though  anxious  enough  to 
make  her  his  concubine." 

Dr.  Finley's  volume  is  quite  as  noteworthy 
from  a  standpoint  of  manner  as  it  is  from  a 
standpoint  of  matter.  He  is  no  dry-as-dust 
historian,  but  a  poet-historian,  whose  prose 
rings  with  a  Gallic-like  impulse  and  a  truly  lyric 
expression.  For  instance,  he  thus  eulogizes 
La  Salle: 

France  had  deserved  well  .  .  .  had  she  done  nothinj^ 
more  than  to  set  that  rugged,  fearless  figure  in  thb  heart 
of  America,  a  perpetual  foil  to  effeminacy  and  submissioo 
to  softening  luxury,  to  the  arts  that  seek  merely  popu- 
larity, to  drunkenness  and  other  vices  which  he  combated 
even  in  that  wilderness,  to  sycophancy  and  demagogy— a 
perpetual  example  of  the  *'  vir  "  and  virtue  in  the  noblest 
sense  in  which  mankind  has  defined  them. 

Dr.  Finley  thus  describes  his  own  task : 

It  w;is  on  Champlain*s  cliff  and  beneath  Cartier's 
Mount  Royal  that  the  unequal  contest  for  the  possession 
of  America  ended,  where  it  began— a  contest  whose  story, 
as  Parkman  says,  in  a  sense  demeaning  his  own  great 
contribution,  "  would  have  been  a  history,  if  faults  of  con- 
stitution and  the  bigotry  and  folly  of  rulers  had  not 
dwarfed  it  to  an  episode."  But  if  it  was  an  episode  to 
the  New  Enirlander,  or  even  to  Frenchmen  at  the  distance 
in  time  at  which  I  write,  it  rises  to  the  importance  of 
history  out  ir  that  region  of  America  where  a  century  of 
unexampled  fortitude  needs  rather  an  epic  poet  than  a. 
historian  to  give  it  its  place  in  the  world's  consciousness 

Statesman's  Year-Book,  19x5  (The).  Edited 
by  J.  Scott  Keltic,  LL.D.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $i.bO. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  annual  is  welcome 
both  because  it  contains  the  latest  available 
information  concerning  the  Powers  now  at  war 
and  because  the  information  regarding  China, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
shows  a  special  revision.  Of  course  the  facts 
about  all  countries  included  have,  as  usual, 
received  official  revision. 

Unfolding  Universe  (The).  By  Edgar  L. 
Heermance.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    $1.5a 

This  admirable  work  commands  attention. 
It  evinces  its  author  as  a  master  of  all  that  the 
latest  researches  in  physics,  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  the  history  of  religion  have  contrib- 
uted to  his  quest  for  the  ultimate  reading  of 
the  universe.  In  ilie  use  of  this  pch  material 
he  follows  the  strictly  inductive  method  essen- 
tial to  all  valid  reasoning  both  in  science  and 
philosophy.     "  We  must  learn  the  nature  of  the 
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universe,  of  personality,  of  God,  as  the  physicist 
learns  the  nature  of  radium  or  of  negative  elec- 
tncity." 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  physical,  he  finds  no 
infinite  universe,  but  only  a  finite,  with  neither 
space  nor  time  beyond  it.  Physical  analysis, 
resolving  its  masses  into  atoms,  and  these  into 
electrons,  mere  centers  of  electric  force,  reveals 
it  only  as  a  power-house  of  inconceivably  vast 
energy — whether  intelligently  controlled  or  not, 
mere  physics  cannot  say. 

Here  biology  comes  forward  to  show  that  this 
mysterious  energy  is  subject  to  a  certain  kind 
and  degree  of  control.  The  evolution  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  is  a  record  of  the  constant 
transformation  of  energy  from  inorganic  to 
organic  in  the  development  and  gradual  per- 
fecting of  species,  both  in  structure  and  intelli- 
gence. Yet  this  evolution  of  species  is  not 
conclusive  for  an  intelligent  direction  of  the 
process. 

Of  this,  psychology,  a  subdivision  of  biology, 
has  more  to  say.  The  mind  of  man,  as  biology 
indicates,  organizes  his  brain  as  an  instrument 
for  control  of  his  physical  energies  and  forces 
in  self -adjustment  to  his  environment,  and  for 
direction  and  control  of  the  energies  and  forces 
o£  the  external  world.  "  Mind  includes  vastly 
more  than  the  personality  of  our  waking  mo- 
ments." Its  subconscious  activity  is  continu- 
ous. It  carries  on  all  the  involuntary  proc- 
esses of  physical  life.  "  In  the  market-place 
of  the  subconscious  man  meets  other  minds, 
influences  other  minds,  and  is  influenced  by 
them."  From  the  fact  that  mind  always  springs 
from  pre-existing  mind  we  may  legitimately 
infer  its  ultimate  source  in  an  inorganic  cosmic 

Here  "  the  presumption  of  psychology  be- 
comes the  working  hypothesis  of  religion  |'-- 
the  reality  of  the  all-controlling  cosmic  mind 
which  religious  men  call  God,  a  God  "who 
thinks,  and  strives,  and  achieves  with  man.'*  In 
the  subconscious  mind  man  "meets  his  God, 
hear^  the  voice  of  divine  suggestion,  enters  into 
alliance  with  the  universe."  Time-long  experi- 
ence has  justified  the  religious  hypothesis  no 
less  fully  than  the  scientific  hypothesis  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  natural  law:  The  idea  of 
God.  clarifying  with  the  progress  of  our  race, 
"  has  inspired  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  written  and  sung  and  builded."  Religion 
thus  gives  philosophy  a  working  explanation  of 
the  universe  by  its  final  unfoldmg  of  the  spmtual 
Iml^S  in  ^he  physical.  "  Philosophically 
matter  is  identical  with  energy,"  the  cosmic 
energy  of  the  cosmic  mind,  the  Spirit  of  the 

il^fhu  spiritual  universe,  including  the  cosmic 
«iind  and  the  minds  of  men,  religion  sees  the 
beS^fng  of  a  higher  social  order, «  the  Repul. 
ilr  ofGod  "  in  which  man  is  to  find  his  highest 
devdo^ment  and  God  his  fullest  satisfaction. 


In  this  incomplete  and  still  ideal  universe  relig- 
ion proves  itself  the  key  to  its  meaning  by  prac- 
tically realizing  it  more  and  more  through  man^s 
co-working  with  God. 

The  masterly  work  thus  barely  outlined  ex- 
hibits both  the  candor  and  the  critical  scrutiny 
required  by  its  subject.  It  cannot  be  too  warmly 
commended  to  all  who  are  in  quest  of  more  light 
on  "  the  riddle  of  the  universe." 

Penelope's  Posucript.     By  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1. 

Further  and  final  experiences  of  Penelope  and 
her  friends  in  Old  World  travel,  with  unconven- 
tional, cheerful,  and  friendly  talk  among  them- 
selves and  the  people  they  met. 

Anne  of  the  Island.     By  L.   M.   Montgomery. 
The  Page  Company,  Boston.    $1.25. 

Like  its  two  predecessors  in  the  "  Anne  of 

Green  Gables  "  stories,  this  book  is  wholesome, 

friendly,  and  spontaneous  in  its  fun  and  bits  of 

odd  character.    Anne  is   as  lovable   as  ever, 

although  a  little  staid  and  altogether  womanly 

now ;  but  there  are  other  children  here  who  are 

quaint  and  amusing. 

'^"*^^;.  .?y  Joseph  R.   Dariing.     The    Neale 
Publishmg  Company,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  author  was  for  several  years  a  special 
agent  for  the  Department  of  Justice.  He  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  trusts,  and  especially 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Apparently  this  book  was 
written  before  the  appointment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  Mr.  Darling  recommends 
such  a  commission  as  a  remedy  for  trust  evils. 
In  the  main  the  book  is  a  compendium  of  infor- 
mation and  references  rather  than  an  argument 
or  treatise. 

"'xK^i^'**  Handicap.     By  Charies  B.  Towns. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.     $1.^0. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  in  a  preface,  testifies 
that  Mr.  Towns  has  had  great  success  in  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  victims  of  habit- 
forming  drugs.  He  here  discusses  fully  the 
menace  of  opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  and 
abo  the  preventive  and  remedial  measures 
which  he  has  found  useful. 


P.  L. 


Stoi7  of  Canada  Blackie  (The^.     Bv  Ann#* 
rfeld.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  S  ew  Y^l  "Vl 

Not  long  ago  The  Outlook  told  briefly  the 
stonr  of  Canada  Blackie,  who  (as  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Osborne,  he  Warden  of  Sing  Sing,  says  in 
he  introduction  to  this  book)  was  regarded  as 
hu't  "J^f.^^Se'-;^^- criminal  in  New  vlrk  State, 
but  was  turned  by  proper  treatment  into  a  mode 
pnsoner  and  trusted  friend  S^'^e  authorities. 
The  story  was  well  worth  ♦«:«•  •  %nn  and  it  is 
admirably  told  here.  ^^"^^  ^^  full,  and  it  is 

^■^  ^irns  to  vitah^*^ 
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ject  of  social  life  and  social  development.  It  is 
especially  designed  for  text-book  use,  but  will 
repay  careful  reading  by  others  than  students. 

Political  History  of  Slavery  in  the  United  Sutes 

(The).    By  Tames  Z.  George.    The  Neale  Publbhinfi^ 
Company,  New  York.    $3. 

The  author  was  at  one  time  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  and  United 
States  Senator  from  that  State,  and  he  served 
in  the  Confederate  army.  His  views  on  war 
issues  represent  the  Calhoun,  ante-bellum,  strict- 
constructionist,  and  States-rights  beliefs.  He 
died  some  eight  years  ago.  The  book  now  pub- 
lished is  worth  study,  first,  because  it  is  a  tem- 


perate and  intelligent  presentation  of  one  side 
of  a  great  question ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
includes  a  great  deal  of  historical  matter  not 
generally  known.  There  are  really  two  books 
included  in  the  volume,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
subject  indicated  in  the  title,  the  second  with 
reconstruction. 

Constitutional    History    of   the  Sute  of  New 

York.   By  J.  Hampden  Dougherty.   The  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  Yoric    $X 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  standard  work. 

Its  importance  and  interest  at  the  time  when  the 

New  York  Constitution  is  being  revised  need 

not  be  pointed  out 


THE   READER'S   VIEW 


ANOTHER   VIEW    OF    CALIFORNIAN    OPINION 

ABOUT  THE  WAR 

Having  been  a  reader  of  The  Outlook  for 
many  years,  and  having  learned  to  respect  the 
soundness  of  its  judgments,  the  fairness  and 
kindness  of  its  editorial  tone,  and  the  accuracy 
of  its  contributed  articles,  it  is  with  regret  that 
I  read  in  the  August  4  issue  Mr.  Whelpley's 
article  on  the  sentiment  of  the  Pacific  Coa.st 
toward  European  affairs,  as  it  seems  unsound, 
unkind,  and  inaccurate. 

While  the  article  might  well  be  placed  in  a 
medical  journal  as  a  scientific  example  of  tliC 
initial  effect  of  normal  and  healthy  conditions 
upon  the  overwrought  mind  of  the  author,  the 
appearance  of  such  an  article  in  The  Outlook 
for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  to  the  people  of 
this  country  and  to  those  abroad  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will,  I 
fear,  in  a  slight  degree  injure  the  good  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness  of  The  Outlook  among  those 
to  whom  the  conditions  are  known. 

The  reference  to  the  ribaldry  and  Pharisaism 
prevalent  on  the  Coast  is  as  offensive  as  it  is 
inaccurate,  and  most  unfair  to  people  whose 
personality  is  typified  by  that  of  Governor 
Johnson,  of  California,  and  whose  sentiment  is 
summarized  in  his  telegram  to  President  Wilson 
at  the  time  of  the  Lusitania  disaster,  popularly 
quoted  as,  "  Go  ahead  as  far  as  you  like  and  we 
will  stand  behind  you." 

The  people  of  the  Coast,  with  the  native 
and  kindly  impulses  so  common  to  most  people 
enjoying  the  good  health  and  strength  incident 
to  a  life  in  the  open,  will  excuse  Mr.  Whelpley 
on  the  ground  of  overwrought  nerves  incident 
to  his  recent  war  experiences. 

I  have  business  and  family  connections  on  the 
Coast  and  keep  in  reasonably  close  touch  with 
its  affairs,  and  have  just  returned  from  a  two 
months*  trip,  during  which  I  have  discussed  the 
European    situation   with    trainmen,   travelers, 


woodsmen,  cattlemen,  fruit-growers,  maDufac- 
turers,  engineers,  architects,  bankers,  clubmen, 
and  others,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
impressions  which  I  received  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Whelpley  in  his 
article,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  California  can 
be  best  summarized  in  Governor  Johnson's 
telegram  to  President  Wilson,  of  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  popular  quotation. 
New  York  City.  F.  T.  MiLLER. 

MORE   THAN   A    PROTEST   DEMANDED 

I  am  merely  a  humble  and  obscure  reader  of 
your  valued  weekly,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  upon  your  issue  of  August  4,  just 
received,  and  read  in  part. 

The  part  read  is  one  awaited  with  impatience 
for  more  than  a  week,  dealing  with  the  latest 
American  note  to  Germany.  To  the  end  of 
the  fifth  paragraph  your  editorial  seems  to  be 
strong  enough,  but,  candidly,  I  am  disappointed 
that  its  climax  of  force  ends  there.  I  was 
hoping  for  a  vigorous,  positive  condemnation  of 
the  authorities  in  Washington  that  are  practi- 
cally letting  slip  what  may  be  America's  last 
opportunity  to  deal  effectively  with  the  fatal 
"might  is  right"  doctrine  that  threatens  to 
engulf  the  world  whether  Germany  wins  or 
loses. 

With  Norman  Angell,  whose  recent  articles  in 
the  "  Saturday  Evening  Post "  you  arc  doubt- 
less familiar  with,  I  feel  that  the  only  vital  cure 
for  militarism  is  not  counter-militarism — that  is 
war — but  the  boycott ;  exactly  the  means  you 
have  yourselves  been  advocating  ever  since  the 
Lusitania  massacre. 

The  time  for  American  protest  was  at  Aus- 
tria's rejection  of  arbitration  and  at  Germany's 
invasion  of  Belgium.  And  now  only,  at  this 
hour  when  action  is  called  for,  we  offer  protest. 
In  other  words,  when  a  pistol  would  have  an- 
swered we  used  no  weapon  at  all,  and  now, 
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when  a  siege-gun  is  called  for,  we  use  a  pistol. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  puny  defense  now 
amounts  precisely  to  what  no  defense  at  all  did 
in  the  beginning — to  wit,  nothing.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  held  our  peace 
continuously. 

It  may  be — probably  will  be — that  there  will 
be  no  further  Lusitania  sort  of  disasters;  at 
least  none  where  American  lives  are  involved. 
Having  practically  established  her  lawless  con- 
tention by  one  such  deed  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity, Germany  can  afford  to  content  herself 
with  less  conspicuous  outrages.  But,  if  the 
matter  is  allowed  to  rest  there,  will  not  America 
be  in  the  actual  position  of  yielding  principle  f 
Even  if  no  more  American  lives  are  destroyed 
by  submarines  from  now  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  America  will  be  in  the  position  of  having 
started  a  campaign  against  wrong  and  then 
dropped  it,  which  practically  amounts  to  never 
having  started  it  at  all. 

The  Lusitania  account  is  not  settled.  The 
only  way  it  can  be  settled  is  either  by  disavow- 
ment,  or  by  2i  formal  (in  so  many  words)  aban- 
donment of  the  submarine  policy.  Some  news- 
papers contend  that  all  that  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  Germany  is  a  practical  cessation  of 
undersea  horrors,  while  talking  as  she  pleases 
in  her  notes.  But  surely  it  is  principle  that  is 
at  stake,  rather  even  than  human  lives,  and  Ger- 
many must  be  made  to  renounce  her  principles 
or  be  punished. 

Now,  gentlemen,  who  but  America  has  it  in 
her  power  to  compel  the  disvowal  or  inflict  the 
penalty  ?  An  ultimatum,  setting  a  time  limit  for 
answer  and  specifying  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  as  the  penalty  of  further  dickering — 
this  is  what  is  called  for. 

If  the  present  Government  at  Washington  is 
incapable  of  seizing  the  great  and  perhaps  final 
opportunity  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
crisis,  can  you  not  in  your  potent  magazine  pass 
vigorous,  jusl,  and  effective  sentence  on  that 
Government,  and  start  a  campaign  even  now 
that  will  bring  that  Government  to  an  end  at 
the  next  elections,  to  be  replaced  by  a  Govern- 
ment known  positively  to  be '  worthy  of  the 
Nation  ? 

Oh  for  Roosevelt  at  the  helm  ! 

The  world  crisis,  to  my  mind,  overshadows  all 
purely  National  issues. 

Herbert  M.  Scott. 

Moundsville,  West  Virginia. 

THE  AMERICAN    NOTE  TO  GERMANY 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  ugly  faults  in  the 
latest  note  to  Germany. 

It  has  been  so  widely  commended  that  I  sup- 
pose from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view  it  is  all 
that  it  should  be.  But  to  me,  a  layman  of  aver- 
age intelligence,  used  to  simple,  direct  courses 
of  action,  it  is  bewildering. 

The  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 


especially  the  lives  of  American  citizens  on  sea, 
I  take  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  note. 

Let  the  note  demand  that  with  directness  and 
determination. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  exceeds  and  weak- 
ens its  purpose  by  expressing  friendship  with 
Germany  and  begging  for  its  co-operation  in 
securing  freedom  of  the  seas  from  other  Powers. 
What  Powers  1  What  but  the  Allies  ?  It  begs 
for  the  co-operation  of  Germany  against  the 
Allies,  chiefly,  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of 
their  navies,  against  England  and  France.     . 

Now  hitherto  the  majority  of  American  news- 
papers and  the  majority  of  American  people 
have  expressed  horror  at  the  whole  course  of 
Germany  since  the  inception  of  the  war — horror 
at  its  violation  of  its  .solemn  contract  to  protect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  horror  at  its  ruthless 
invasion  of  that  peaceful  country,  horror  at  its 
cruel,  bloody  treatment  of  its  innocent  people, 
its  women  and  children — and  have  asserted  and 
reasserted  the  conviction  that  Germany  has  no 
respect  for  its  own  word  and  will  break  it  when- 
ever it  seems  to  be  to  its  interest  to  do  so. 

And  this  is  the  country  the  note  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  express  its  friendship  for  and  whose 
co-operation  it  implores ! 

I  declare,  it  staggers  my  simple  mind. 

Further,  it  pleads  for  this  co-operation  against 
those  whom  hitherto  the  American  people, 
through  their  newspapers,  have  lauded  as  the 
defenders  of  right  against  might,  the  protect- 
ors of  the  innocent  and  weak  against  the  guilty 
and  strong,  and  who  are  fighting  also  for  the 
preservation  of  the  freedom— the  individual  free- 
dom— for  which  America  has  always  stood  and 
fought,  and  which,  finally,  the  Germans  are  fight- 
ing to  crush. 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  country  the  Wilson. Cabi- 
net proclaims  its  regard  for  and  whose  co-opera- 
tion it  implores  I 

To  me  it  is  as  if  I  should  offer  my  hand  in 
friendship  to  a  burglar  and  many-times  mur- 
derer and  beg  for  his  assistance  in  attacking  a 
man  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  my  friend  and 
eulogized  for  his  integrity,  community  of  ideals, 
his  self-sacrifice  and  high  purpose. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  finality  of  this  note, 
for  everywhere  I  see  it  spoken  of  as  **  final.** 

I  find  this  story  in  a  morning  paper  of  Satur- 
day, July  24,  a  story  said  to  come  from  Wash- 
ington through  the  International  News  Service: 

"In  one  respect  the  note  to  Germany  was 
changed  in  the  final  revision  by  the  President 
last  night.  The  words  *  unfriendly  act  *  were  not 
retained,  because  this  is  a  phrase  traditionally 
used  in  all  diplomacy  to  describe  an  act  pro- 
vocative of  war.  The  language  adopted  in  the 
final  paragraph,  that  any  repetition  of  such  an 
attack  as  that  upon  the  Lusitania,  withovt 
notice,  would,  if  it  affected  American  citizens, 
be  regarded  as  'deliberately  unfriendly,*  al- 
though stronger  than  the  first  phrase,  does  not 
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in  diplomatic  usage  carry  the  asperity  of  an 
ultimatum." 

Now  it  may  not  have  been  desirable  to 
choose  a  phrase  that  must  necessarily  have 
been  provocative  of  war,  but  could  not  one  have 
been  found  that  would  express  determination  to 
"  sever  friendly  relations  "  ?  I  believe  that  is  the 
diplomatic  expression. 

But  this  seems  certain :  Mr.  Wilson  withdrew 
a  phrase  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  because  it 
made  the  note  final  and  substituted  one  which, 
though  it  sounds  very  terrible  (this  is  in  the  true 
Wilsonian  vein),  really  means  nothing  definite 
and  makes  the  note  ftot  final. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  sinking  of  the 
Leelanaw. 

I  cannot  help  adding  that  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
escaping  from  a  small  room  whose  atmosphere 
is  enervating  and  depressing  from  its  lack  of 
oxygen  into  the  space  and  invigorating  air  of 
**  all  out-of-doors "  when  I  call  up  the  picture 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  his  pre-eminent 
honesty,  courage,  and  consistency. 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.      HarT  CoNW.W. 

UNIVERSITY  TUITION 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  editorial 
in  The  Outlook  entitled  "  University  Tuition." 
1  am  a  college  student,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  work  in  many  colleges.  Therefore  I 
wish  to  make  serious  objection  to  both  the  logic 
and  the  facts  upon  which  this  editorial  is  based. 

The  two  statements  which  I  desire  to  re- 
fute are :  "  State  institutions  which  charge 
little  or  no  tuition  .  .  .  seldom  provide  private 
dormitory  accommodations,  which  materially 
lessen  the  cost  of  living  at  the  privately  con- 
trolled institutions,  with  their  larger  tuitions.'* 

The  second :  "  The  advantages  in  most  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  likely  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  tuition." 

In  regard  to  the  first  statement  I  maintain 
that  private  dormitories  controlled  by  the  uni- 
versity do  not  lessen  the  cost  of  living.  I  find 
as  follows : 

(rt)  Amherst dt>nnitories,  estimated  medium  $90  year 

(^)Wmiams "  "  "  110    " 

(<r)  Brown '*  "  "  75    " 

(^Harvard "  "  "  125    " 

(<r)  Dartmoui:)...  "  "  "  115    " 

(/)  Princeton...         "  "  "  148    " 

These  are  the  so-called  •*  privately  controlled 
institutions,  with  their  larger  tuitions." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  the  University 
of  Missouri,  where  "little  or  no  tuition*'  is 
charged,  that  rooms  in  the  dormitories  may  be 
obtained  at  from  |20  to  $35  a  year. 

Again,  to  look  at  the  universities  where  no 
dormitories  are  provided,  I  find  that  Purdue 
University  states  that  rooms  in  town  may  be 
obtained  from  $4.50  to  $6  a  month,  with  light 
and  heat.  I  know  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
excellent  rooms  may  be  obtained  for  $6  a  month, 
or  $54  for  the  full  college  year.     At  Michigan, 


where  there  are  no  dormitories  and  where  the 
tuition  is  "little  or  nothing,"  rooms  may  be 
secured  at  from  $5  to  $8  a  month.  In  every  case 
I  find  that  this  amounts  to  less  than  the  rooni 
rent  in  the  dormitories  of  privately  controlled 
institutions. 

Being  a  student  in  a  State  university,  where 
but  a  nominal  fee  is  charged,  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  I  am  receiving  advantages  m  pro- 
portion to  what  I  pay  in  the  form  of  tuition. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  tuition  fee 
is  $40  a  year;  at  Princeton  the  tuition  fee  is 
$175.  Can  you  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
Princeton  man  is  receiving  more  than  thrice  us 
many  advantages  as  the  Michigan  roan?  At 
Harvard  the  tuition  fee  is  $150  ;  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  the  fee  is  $24.  Would  you  have 
me  believe  that  the  Harvard  man  is  receiving 
six  and  a  quarter  times  the  advantages  of  the  Illi- 
nois man?  Purdue  charges  non-resident  stu- 
dents $25  for  the  year ;  the  tuition  at  Williams 
is  $150.  Do  you  think  the  Williams  man  is 
receiving  six  times  as  much  in  the  way  of  advan- 
tages as  the  Purdue  man  ? 

According  to  your  logic,  the  $5,000,000  which 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  appropriated  to  its 
State  University  a  few  weeks  ago  is  destined  to 
be  wasted,  for  "  the  advantages  in  most  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  likely  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  tuition,^*  and  this  five  million  will 
not  yield  any  advantages. 

Does  the  student  at  Princeton  who  pays  $7 
for  his  infirmary  fee,  or  the  Harvard  man  who 
pays  $4  infirmary  fee,  also  receive  "  advantages 
proportionate  **  to  the  Illinois  man  who  pays  $2 
a  year  infirmary  fee,  or  the  Purdue  man  who 
pays  $1  a  year  for  the  same  benefits  ? 

Go  West,  young  man  !  That's  what  they 
told  me,  and  I'm  glad  I  did.  Pro  glad  I  went  to 
a  great  Western  university  where  **  little  or  no  ** 
charge  is  made  for  tuition,  even  though  the  ad- 
vantages I  am  receiving,  according  to  your 
good  magazine,  are  evidently  quite  meager. 

Milton  G.  Silver. 

Blalrstown,  New  Jersey. 

ALCOHOL   AND   ACCIDENT 

I  have  just  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Fox  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Theiss  with  respect 
to  the  responsibility  of  alcohol  for  industrial 
accidents.  Mr.  Theiss  exposes  the  sophistry 
of  the  reasoning  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Brewers*  Association.  A  man  does  not 
have  to  stagger  or  speak  incoherently  to  be 
drunk.  It  is  not  required  that  he  drink  himself 
into  a  maudlin  state  before  he  is  unfit  to  oper- 
ate dangerous  machinery,  or  to  be  exposed  to 
risks  in  more  or  less  hazardous  occupations. 
The  line  between  sobriety  and  intoxication  is 
crossed  with  the  first  ounce  of  alcohol  intro- 
duced into  the  cells  of  the  brain,  which,  as  has 
been  said  by  Burbank,  is  like  throwing  sand 
into  the  delicate  mechanism  of  a  watch.    Please 
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alloir  xne  to  present  to  your  readers  some  things 
that  were  said  in  Cincinnati  the  other  day  by 
Victor  T.  Noonan,  Director  of  Safety  of  the 
State  Indastrial  Commission  of  Ohio.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  accidents,  he  said  to  a  newspa- 
per representative,  mechanical  and  psychologi- 
cal. And  he  illustrated  his  meaning  by  point- 
ings out  that  when  a  man  comes  to  a  railway 
crossing'  he  is  confronted  by  a  sign,  **  Stop, 
Look,  Listen,"  which  serves  as  a  warning  to 
use  care  and  circumspection.  The  locomotive 
is  not  expected  to  stop  for  the  man,  and  if  the 
man  suffers  an  accident  it  is  a  psychological 
one,  not  iftechanical.  He  had  volition,  a  mind 
and  will,  but  through  inattention  or  bad  judg- 
ment he  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  danger. 
As  another  illustration  he  cited  the  fact  that 
men  become  worried  over  debt,  or  go  to  work 
unstrung  because  of  domestic  discord,  and, 
through  no  fault  of  the  employer  or  defect  in 
the  machine,  get  hurt  This  is  a  psychological 
accident.  And  under  this  head  he  puts  all  those 
accidents  which  occur  because  a  man  has  been 
drinking.  He  expressly  states  that  he  does  not 
mean  drinking  to  excess  in  the  common  use  of 
the  term,  but  taking  on  more  alcohol  than  the 
workman  can  "get  away  with,"  to  quote  his 
words.  **  The  alcohol  muddles  his  head,  makes 
his  hand  tremble,  and  makes  his  footing  un- 
steady. An  accident  results.  It  is  through  no 
defect  in  the  machine.  It  is  a  psychological 
accident."  "  More  than  any  other  cause  of 
accidents  is  drink,"  he  said.  In  Ohio  industries 
there  have  been  eighty  thousand  accidents 
within  six  months,  one  in  two  hundred  being 
fatal  and  the  chief  cause  is  drink,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  the  Commission. 

Newport,  Kentucky.  T.  W.  Rainey. 

TEACHING  RELIGION  TO  CHILDREN 
In  Dr.  Abbott's  article  on  "  A  Religious  Revo- 
lution "  he  states  that  his  grandchild  seemed 
easily  to  understand  him  where  older  people 
heaped  upon  him  misapprehension  and  criticism. 
I  have  had  precisely  this  experience.  In  teach- 
ine  religion  to  many  young  people  and  children 
I  found  that  they  could  readily  grasp  such  ideas 
as  the  Eternal  Presence  and  a  progressive 
divine  revelation.  I  have  also  found  that  chil- 
dren can  understand  the  difference  between 
history  aod  legend  and  how  both  can  be  used  to 
convey  truth.  We  very  much  underestimate  the 
ability  of  children  to  comprehend  religious  doc- 
trines. Two  years  ago  I  taught  the  Bible  one 
whole  winter  to  a  class  of  boys  twelve  years  of 
aee  and  I  was  amazed  to  observe  how  easily 
and'  sympathetically  they  were  able  to  under- 
sund  modem  religious  conceptions.  Quite 
voune  children  can  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
faith   the  idea  of  God  as  a  real  though  mvisi- 


ble  Presence,  the  gradual  progress  of  mankind 
from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  truth. 

I  am  certainly  grateful  for  Dr.  Abbott's 
splendid  article.  Edward  C.  YorNd. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  WORKING-GIRLS*  VACATIONS 

The  Working-Girls*  Vacation  Society  appeals 
for  money  to  send  to  the  country  for  rest  and 
recuperation  the  large  number  of  girls  who 
have  broken  down  during  the  recent  hot  spell. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  Society  is  unable 
to  help  them.  * 

Most  of  the  girls  who  apply  earn  very  little 
and  are  sent  free.  Ten  dollars  will  pay  board  and 
transporution  for  two  weeks.  These  gi  rls  need 
the  rest  and  change  to  fit  them  for  their  winter's 
work. 

Checks  and  donations  should  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Miss  Edith  Bryce,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  Room  416. 

Mrs.  William  Herijekt,  President. 
Mrs.  Richard  Irvix,  Vice-President. 

Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society, 
New  York  City. 

TRUE    NOW    AS    THEN 

Professor  W.  M.  Thornton,  in  his  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  John  Warwick 
Daniel,  formerly  United  States  Senator,  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  last  May,  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  speech  by  Senator 
Daniel.  It  referred  to  the  threat  of  war  with 
Spain,  then  impending.  A  correspondent  sends 
it  to  The  Outlook  as  pertinent  to  the  present 
situation : 

"It  is  said  that  this  means  war.  I  deny  it 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  American  people  in^ 
volved  in  war.  I  look  upon  war  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  the  human 
race.  But  there  is  one  other  much  greater 
calamity,  and  that  is  for  the  high  public  spirit 
of  a  nation  to  be  so  deadened  that  it  can  look 
upon  plunder  and  pillage  and  murder  and  arson 
with  indifference  and  can  stifle  the  truth  for 
venal  considerations.     It  is  worse  than  war  for 

lnll^w'/if ^"'  ""^  '^^'  "^^^^'^  ^o  ^e  so  dead. 

forward  and  to  do  any  act  of  high  and  great 
justice  because  of  fear  of  war.'' 

CREDIT  WHERE   DUB 

of  Hill  AuditoHum     A  ^'.^  ^""^  ^^^  acoustics 
picture  of  whiS^S^^^.^^^  ^^'^*^'"*  ^ 

ber,  belongs  to  1?^  P^^»»s^e<i  m  a  recent  num- 
Engineer,  New  V  u  in^^  TaUant,  Acoustics 
Sabine,  as  was  stat  d  >  ^^'^^^  "^^  ^^  Professor 

Detroit,  Michig^^     ALBERT  Kahn,  Architect. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Vladivostok,  it  is  reported,  is  now  one  of  the 
busiest  ports  in  the  world.  The  supplies  for 
Russians  armies  are  to  go  through  this  port 
during  the  fall,  and  vast  quantities  are  already 
arriving.  To  transport  the  cargoes  Across  Si- 
beria by  rail,  400  locomotives  and  20,000  freight 
cars  are  on  their  way  from  the  United  States^. 

Robert  Mantell,  actor  in  Shakespearean  dra- 
mas, has  gone  into  the  "movies."  He  said 
recently :  "  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  is  dead,  but  he  is  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and  while  in  this  cataleptic  state  I  have  decided 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  therefore  have 
gone  into  motion  pictures.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  pubHc.  They  have  supported  me 
loyally  these  many  years." 

That  the  case  against  Shakespeare  is  not 
quite  as  doleful  as  Mr.  Mantell  makes  it  appear 
is  seen  in  this  classification  by  the  London 
"  Stage  "  of  the  102  plays  produced  in  London 
during  1914-1915 :  Shakespeare,  3;  poetic  drama, 
2 ;  romantic  drama,  1 0 ;  drama,  1 3 ;  comedy-drama, 
15;  comedy,  10;  farce,  15;  melodrama,  13; 
musical  comedy,  13;  revue,  4;  opera,  1;  war 
plays,  7  ;  French  and  Belgian  plays,  8.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  these  plays  fourteen 
were  by  American  dramatists,  one  of  them, 
"  Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  leading  all  the  plays 
in  the  number  of  performances. 

Alma  W.  Richards,  of  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club,  by  winning  the  National  athletic  decathlon 
at  San  Francisco,  has  become  the  champion  all- 
around  athlete  of  America. 

The  remains  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  author 
of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  were  recently  transferred 
from  Choisy-le-Roi,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  to  the 
Invalides,  whence  it  is  planned  that  they  shall 
later  be  taken  to  the  Pantheon.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  transferral  were  deeply  impress- 
ive. At  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Poincar^,  Premier  Viviani,  and  the 
garrison  of  Paris,  the  great  war  hymn  was  sung 
by  Mile.  Delna  and  M.  Albers,  while  the  body 
of  its  author  rested  on  a  g^n  carriage  that 
belonged  to  the  days  of  the  First  Empire,  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  honor  from  a  regiment 
of  engineers — the  branch  to  which  Rouget  de 
Lisle  himself  belonged. 

Richard  K.  Powers,  who  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  104,  is  said  to  have  been  New  England's 
oldest  citizen.  He  was  born  at  Sterling,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  had  the  distinction  of  voting  at 
eighty-two  State  elections  and  for  twenty-one 
Presidents. 

•*  International  incidents"  of  a  serious  sort 
are  so  numerous  nowadays  that  space  can  hardly 
be  fbund  for  their  chronicling ;  but  one  of  these 
incidents  is  of  the  amusing  kind — a  controversy 
in  New  York  City  between  German  bands  and 
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Italian  organ-grinders.  The  bands,  it  seems, 
are  allowed  to  play  at  all  hours ;  the  organs 
are  restricted  to  playing  between  9  a.m.  and 
6  P.M.  The  organ-grinders  claim  that  this  is  a 
breach  of  neutrality ;  the  bands  contend  that 
they  do  not  "  murder  sleep  "  like  the  organs, 
and  hence  are  properly  exempt  from  time  re- 
strictions. Some  people  say,  however,  that  the 
playing  of  the  bands  at  night  is  out  of  both 
time  and  tune. 

"It  is  now  a  common  thing  for  $hip-yard 
workers  in  Great  Britain,"  says  "Shipping  Il- 
lustrated," "to  average  from  £lO  to  £iS  [$S0 
to  ^75]  a  week  in  wages."  Employees  as  well 
as  employers,  therefore,  seem  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  to  be  benefiting  by  the  colossal 
expenditures  for  the  war. 

A  new  calendar  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Hames,  curate  of  All  Angels'  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York  City,  in  which  the 
radical  proposal  is  made  that  all  the  months 
shall  consist  of  twenty-eight  days,  with  an 
added  month  to  fill  up  the  year — "  Holiday  " 
month,  to  come  between  June  and  July.  A  less 
radical  proposition  is  to  have  all  holidays  fall 
on  Monday — this  in  the  interest  of  labor,  so 
that  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  year  there 
may  be  a  Saturday  half-holiday  followed  by 
two  days  of  vacation. 

Georgia's  paper-shell  pecan  trees  will  soon 
come  into  heavy  bearing,  says  a  writer  in  the 
"  Country  Gentleman,"  and  then  Northern  peo- 
ple will  know  what  the  real  paper-shell  nuts  are. 
Some  of  these  nuts  nm  twenty-five  to  the  pound, 
and  bring  fancy  prices  on  account  of  their  great 
size.  "One  concern  in  Georgia,"  says  the 
writer,  "has  built  up  a  direct  trade  with  con- 
sumers in  fancy  pecans  at  a  dollar  a  pound,  or 
six  pounds  for  five  dollars,  sent  anywhere 
express  paid." 

The  "  American  Practical  Navigator,  Bow- 
ditch,"  has  been  published  in  a  revised  edition 
by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  and 
the  occasion  calls  for  a  brief  biography  of  the 
author.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  bom  in  Salem 
in  1773;  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  ten 
to  a  ship  chandler ;  attained  local  renown  as  a 
mathematical  genius  ;  became  a  seaman  and  a 
ship  captain ;  while  yet  at  sea  received  the  M.A, 
degree  from  Harvard  ;  published  his  "  Practical 
Navigator  "  in  1801,  making  a  science  of  what 
had  previously  been  guesswork^  was  tendered 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Harvard,  West 
Point,  and  the  University  of  Virginia;  trans- 
lated Laplace's  "  M^canique  Celeste ;"  and  at 
his  death  was  honored  throughout  the  world  by 
the  half-masting  of  flags  on  the  part  of  shipping 
of  all  nations. 
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